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ABBREVIATIONS 


The titles of subjects, which are printed first in bold typo, liave 
been abbreviated witliin each article to the initial letter or letters. 


ac., acre(s). 
atrric., ag:ricnltural. 
ambas., ambassador(s). 

Amer., American, 
a^ict, ancient, 
ann., animal, 
arron., arron(li,ssemcnt. 

A,-S., Anf?Jo‘Saxon. 

A.V., Authorised Version. 

/>., born, 

Biog. Die., Biographical Dictionary, 
bor,, borough, 
bp., birthpln<?o. 

Brit,, British, 
c., about. 

C., (-eutigradc. 
cap., capital. 

cent., contupy ( 7 th cent.), 
chem., chemistry, 

CO., county, 
com., commune, 
cub. ft, cubic feet, 
ff., died, 

Dan., Danish, 
dept., department, 
dimin., diminutive, 
diet., district, 
div., division. 

E., east: eastern, 
ecoles., ecclesiastical, 
ed., edition; edited, 
educ., educated, 
e.ff., for example. 

Ency. Brit., Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Eng., Engiish. 

estab., established; establishment, 
fl., flourished. 

Flem., Flemish, 
fort, tn, fortilied town. 

Fr., French, 
ft, feet. 

Gor., German. 

Gk, Greek, 
gov., government. 

Heb., Hebrew, 
hist., history, 
horticult., liorticultural. 
h.p., horse-power. 

H.Q„ lieadquarters, 
hr(s), hour(s). 
in., inch (08). 
inhab., inliabitant(s}. 
is., island (s). 

It., Italian. 

Jap., Japanese. 

i our., journal. 

«at.> Latin. 

B.E. 3 


(aP » 

^Jjrojuwftj. 

3 a; puminiticn 


lat., latitude, 
lb., pound(s). 

J. b., left hank, 
long., longitude, 
m., mile(s). 

n^anuf., maimfaclupe(d). 

M. E., Middle English, 
min., miTiule(s). 

Mod. E., Modern English, 
m.p.h., miles per hour, 
mrkt tn, market town. 

MS., MSS., manu.soript(s), 
mt, mts, mount, mountaiu(s). 

N. , north ; northern. 

N. T„ New Testament. 

O. E., Old English. 

O.F.. Old French. 

Old Testament. 
ozroun^’o(s)v 
par.,*pairtsto. 
pari., iiarljaivei 
pop.,‘p(iii)iiltf ‘ 
prin., prinefi 

SMse. 

pub., publisTiod; 'pulWrition. 

JR., riv., river. 
fR.A.F., llayal Air Force, 
r. b., rigid- bank, 
rep., republic. 

Rep. of Ireland, Eire, 

R.N., Royal Navy. 

Rom., Roman. 

r.p.m., revolutions per minute. 

R. V., Revised Version. 

S. , south; southern, 
sec., 8 ocond( 8 ). 
sev., several. 

Sp., Spanish. 

sp. gr., spocifle gravity. 

sq. m., square nnlos. 
temp., temperature, 
ter., territory. 

tn, town. 

trans., Iransinted; translation, 
trib., tributary. - 

U.K.. United Kiiiudjlft.' ' 

U.N., United NatiuoA- 
univ., university. . * 

U.N.O., United Nawms Organisation. 
Urb., urban, 

U.S.A., United States of America, 
vil., village, 
vol., volume. 

W„ west; western. 

Wm. WiUiam. 
yd(B), yard(6). 




Cana of Galilee^ vil. of Palestine, the 
traditional scene of (Jlirist's first miracle 
(John ii). Now called Kefr Kenna. 

Canaan, ‘low lands*; according to 
Numbera xiil. 29, a name applied to the 
low coastland of Palestine, on the Mediter- 
ranean, as opposed to the mt lands. It 
is first met in the 14th>oent. Amama 
Tablets designating Phoenicia and Pates- 
tine. But in the Bible it generally in- 
dicates Palestine W. of Jordan. 

Canada. The dominion of 0, was consti- 
tuted by the British North America Act of 
1867, which united the various colonies 
of Brit. N. America. The first colonies 
to unite were upper and lower 0., Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick: what had 
formerly been the Hudson’s Bay Co. ter. 
was bought by the dominion and 
formed into the prove, of Manitoba and 
the NW. Ter. These were admitted into 


CiiiKF CiTiKS OF Canada 


Montreal, Quebec 
Toronto, Ontario 
Vancouver, Brit. Columbia 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Ottawa, (intario 
Quebec, Quebec 
Hamilton, Ontai’io 
Edmonton, Alberta 
Windsor, Ontario 
Calgaiy, Alberta 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
London, Ontario 
Victoria, Brit. (Columbia 
St John, New' Brunswick 
St John’s, Newfoundland 


Pop. 195 } I 

1,. 395, 400 
1,117,470 
530,728 
354,069 
281,908 
274,827 
259,685 
173,075 
157,672 
139,105 
133,931 
121,516 
104,303 
78,337 
67,749 


the confederation in 1870. In the 

following year Brit. Columbia joined the boundary to about 46® N., when it is 
union, and In 1873 Prince Edward Is. continued by arbitrary straight linos be- 
Out of the NW. Ters. in 1905 were carved tw’een the St John R., the Grand Lake, 
the 2 new provs. of Saskatchow^ and and the Croix R. as far as Passamaquoddy 
Alberta, leaving under dominion a%iinis- Hay on the Atlantic. The whole of the 


tration the dists. of Mackenzie, Koc’ ^ in, 
and Ungava. Newfoundland joiiiocAL 
as the tenth prov. in 1949. C„ as 
formed, is bounded on tho N. by th^ 
Arctic Ocean, on tho W. by the Pacific 


N. part of the continent, including the 
Arctic Is. W. of Greenland, Is Canadian 
Lt.er., with tho exception of Alaska, which 
melongs to the U.S.A. 

Physical features. The Is. of the Arctic 


Ocean and Alaska, on tho E. by tho Archipelago, through which a NW. pas- 
Atlantlc, and on the S. by the U.S.A. sage to the E. of Asia was vainly sought 
The dividing line between C. and the for many years, have gained new Im- 
U.S.A. is the middle line of Lakes Su- portance in the air age. Tho Atlantic 
perior, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, and to and the Pacific shores are well supplied 
the W. of tho Lake of the Woods the with deep bays which form magnificent 
parallel of 49® N. lat. Tho middle line of harbours. On tho Atlantic coast the 
the St Lawrence as far as the parallel of chief indentations are the Bay of Fundy, 
45® N. forms tho boundary E. of the Great which is remarkable for its high tides and 
Lakes; then tho boundary lino runs by ‘bores,’ the Gulf of St Lawrence, and 
that parallel to Hall’s Stream, the most Hudson Bay, which has an area of ovc'r 
westerly of the headwaters of the Con- 360,000 sq, m. The Pacific coast has no 
nectic\it It., and by that stream to its such vast hays, and is smaller in extent 
head. The water-parting of the St than the Atlantic coast, but it is broken 
Lawrence basin is the continuation of the up in a noteworthy manner by fiords. 


Land and Watkk Area of Canada, by Provinces 


Prov. or Ter. 

Jjand 
sq. m. 

Fresh Water 
sg. m. 

Total 
sq. m. 

NewfoJindland 
(including Labrador) 

147.994 

7,370 

155,364 

Prince Edward Is. 

2,184 

— 

2,184 

Nova Scotia 

20,743 

325 

21^068 

New Brans wick 

27,47.3 

512 

27,985 

Quebec 

523,860 

71,000 

594,860 

Ontario 

3.33,8.35 

78,747 

412,582 

Manitoba 

219,723 

26,789 

246,512 

Saskatchewan 

220,182 

31,5.18 

.*^1,700 

Alberta 

248,800 

6,465 

• 255,285 

Brit. Colnrabia 

369,279 

6,976 

866,255 

Yukon Ter. 

205,346 

1,730 

‘207,076 

NW. Ters. 

1,253,438 

51,465 

1,304,903 

Canada 

3,562,857 

*Sm2,917 

3,845,774 
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There are a good number of is. off the 
coasts. Vancouver Is. and Queen Char- 
lotte Is. are the most noteworthy off the 
Pacific coast; Prince Edward Is., Capo 
Breton Is., and Anticosti on the Atlantic 
side. Of the 10 provs. only Saskatchewan 
and Alberta have no outlet on the oceans. 
Plains and undulating lowlands make up 
the surface to the E. of the liocky Mts. 
Large tractK In the N. arc com posed of 
tundras similar to those of N. Rtissia and 
Siberia; those descend as far as the 58th 
parallel on the W. shore of Hudson Bay, 
and extend still further E. along the 
whole coast of Labrador. The whole of 
the dominion E. of Lake Winnipeg, except 
the area mentioned above and the portions 
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(10,000 sq. m.), Lake Ontario (7260 sq. 
m.). The prin. rivs. are St Lawrence 
(1900 m.), flowing into the Atlantic, 
Saguenay (405 in.) and Ottawa (685 in), 
its tribs., Hamilton (600 m.) in Labrador, 
which also flows into the Atlantic; 
Bubawni (580 m.), Severn (420 in.), 
Attawaniskat (465 in.), Albany (610 m.), 
Big (520 m.), Nottaway (400 m.), Koksoak 
(635 in )^ Kanlapiskau (445 m.). flowing 
into Hudson Bay; Columbia (465 m. in 
Canada), Fraser (695 m.), Yukon (1765 
m.), flowing into Pacific Ocean; Mackenzie 
(2525 m.), Liard (550 m.), Athabasca 
(765 m.). Peace (1065 m.). Coppermine 
(525 m,), Back's (605 m.). The prin. mts 
are (1) in the Yukon dist.: Mts Logan 
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cleared for agriculture. Is covered with j 
forests of pines and firs. The prairie 
lands succeed this region in the W. of the 
dominion ; these are of greatest extent on 
the tablelands immediately to the E. of 
the Rocky Mts. The prairie region rises 
In what are known as the 3 prairie steps 
from E. to W. The Rod R. valley is the 
lowest lovol, with an altitude of about 750 
ft; the surface rises to 1500 ft W. of that 
valley, and then extends westwards, 
forming a terrace of about 250 m. In 
extent; after that the ground rises rapidly 
to 2000 ft, then rises in a more gradual 
slope to the foothills of the Rockies, All 
the land forming these prairies is of the 
highest imi)artanco from an tvgric. point 
of view, 08 the soil is fertile and the 
climate is favowahle for agriculture. To 
the E. of tb€f Ofelt Lakes no outstanding 
physicai features %re to be found. The 
‘ Laupentian Mts skirt the St liawrence on 
I’ the N.; the S, range terminates in the 
, ^iir$ of Gaspe. 

Lak^St nverst and mottniaim. The 
^ IflKw* lakes are Lake Superior (area 31 ,800 
tnOi Lake Michigan (22,4^ sq. m.), 
pBmnJ23,20C8^ ,m.>,'^'Lato Erie 


(19,850 ft), Lucania (17,150 ft), Steele 
(16,044 ft). Wood (15,855 ft); (2) in Brit. 
(Mumbia: Mts Waddington (13,280 ft), 
Wilfrid Laurior (11,750 ft). Sir Sundford 
(11,634 ft); (3) in Alberta: Mts Robson 
(12,972 ft), Columbia (12,294 ft). See 
also Rocky Mountains. 

Geological fortneUion. The geological 
structure of C. is of very great physical 
features. Arehacan and other crystalline 
rocks extend over very large continuous 
areas, and where such rocks prevail the 
earth covering is as a rule only a thin 
layer spread over a hard foundation. 
Over this thin earth mauj" riA^s. flow with 
innumerable turns and windings, and 
there are a number of lakes of varjdng 
sizes, some joined together, others isolated. 
The whole area from the lower JSb Law- 
rence to the shores of Lake Winnipeg is 
composed almost entirely of Archaean 
rocks. The surface features of this region 
are similar to those of the unorganised 
ter. of the NW., where granite is known 
to prcA’^ail over very large areas. Silurian 
rocks succeed tho Archaean in the E. of the 
dominion, with one or two patches of 
O^brian; these formations extend along 
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a narrow piece of land bordering the St healthy on the whole. E. of the Rocky 
Lawrence from a little below Quebec and Mts the climate of the dominion has those 
occupying the whole area between the St extremes of temp, which are prevalent all 
Lawrence and lower Ottawa, The area over the N. hemisphere in the same 
between Lake Ontario and Georgian Bay, lats., save in those regions which are 
together with the N. part of Lake Huron, exposed to S.-westcrly winds from the 
extending nearly as far N. as the Mada- sea. The difference in the climates of 
waskall., is composed of the same class of W. C. and Europe is mainly due to the 
rooks; the SW. part of the lake peninsula fact that the area between the Rocky 
between Lake Erie and Lake Huron is Mta and the Pacific is mountainous in 
composed of rocks of the Devonian period, character, aud the mts extend at right 
Lakes Manitoba and Wlnnipegosis arc angles to the prevailing winds and parallel 
also almost surrounded by Devonian with the coast. For this reason great 
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contrasts both of rainfall and temp, are 
found close to the I^aciflc. The total 
precipitation is very scanty to the E. of the 
Rocky Mts as far as E. Assiniboia, when 
it begins to increase again. Since the 
future of the Canadian W. still depends 
largely on its cultivation of wheat, the 
peculiarities of the climate as affecting 
this Industry must be borne in mind. 
Most of the total precipitation takes place 
during the summer months; a considerable 
proportion of the precipitation Is In the 
form of snow. This is tUb tsaee throughout 
the dominion of C., buti in a much greater 
degree in the E. than In the W, Erozii 
this snowfall «itog8 in each part of the 


rocks. The Archaean rocks near Lake 
Winnipeg are succeeded by Silurian aud 
Devonian strata, which stretch westwards 
in strips running parallel with Lake 
Winnipeg and Lake Manitoba. To tho W. 
of those formations a vast area of Creta- 
ceous deposits is found, of which the 
precise limits have not yet been deter- 
mined. Tertiary rocks are found here and 
there to the westward of the above area, 
and the geology of the mountainous tract 
1 q tho W. is much too complicated to be 
dealt with lii detail. Over almost the 
whole of the domimoii glacial deposits are 
found, and in some places there arc 

aqueous deposits; the rich soil of tho Red , v..... — -- — ^ -- ri- 

R. valley in Manitoba is formed by^^uoirntry a different advantage for the 


eultivation of wheat. The great adyan 
Tho climate of C. Is charac- t^e of the snow In the E* r^lpn, whf 
terisod by greater extremes of heat and the peeoipitation i^,^tributea, xn^p 
cold than that of Great Britain, but Is equally thf oughont Ipe year, la. that ,, 


aqueous _ 
Climate, 
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protects the ffrouud against the severe 
frosts. Therefore in those regions 'fair 
or winter wheat can be grown. In 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and All:>erta the 
frost precedes snow, and spring wheat 
only can be grown. Bnt the melting of 
the frozen water in the spring furnishes 
niotsture at the time when it is wanted, 
save in the very dry parts of this region, 
where Inlgo-tlon is receiving the attention 
of the gov. as well as of private individuals. 
The rainfall does not determine the 
amount of the produce so much as whether 
or not frost occurs before harvest. The 
risk of crops being ruined In this manner 
is being lessened by the careful choice and 
cultivation of hardy varieties of wheat, 
which ripen quickly. Spring in C. com- 
mences in April, 2 or it weeks later than 
in England, but by the middle of July 
the crops of the latter country can claim 
no advantage in their condition. June, 
July, Aug., and Sept, may be said to 
(!onstituto the summer, and from Oct. 
to the middle of Nov. is the autumn. 
The remaining portion of the year, from 
the iiiid<1Io of Nov. to the end of March, 
is the winter. Although cold temps, are 
frequently found, the Canadian air Is 
generally dry and exhilarating, and the 
cliiiiate in consequence salubrious. The 
temp, in the winter in dists. neai’ to the 
mts Is mitigated by warm winds, whh'b 
blow from the SK., S., or SW. on the 
westward side of the Rocky Mts, and 
from the SW., W., or NW. on the K. side. 
These winds are known as chinook 
winds, and they account for stock-raising 
being an important Industry in Alberta, 
as these winds cause the cold of winter to 
alternate) with periods of warm weather 
when the ground is cleared of snow and 
the grasses flourish. 

Caitala and ^raienvays. Canale were 
the eaT*li(}Ht large transportation works in 
C. One of the first locks was a small one 
constructed by the Hudson’s Bay Co. 
at Sault Hte Marie, which was destroyed 
by U.S. troops in 1814. Anothc'r >vas 
built at the Lachino rapids in the St 
Lawremee above Montreal in 182.5, 
followed by the Welland Canal in 1829 to 
ovcjrcoirie the obstacle of Niagara Falls. 
The Rideau Canal bc^tween Kingston and 
Ottawra (them Bytown) was built 1826* 
1832 for defence purposes. The locks at 
Sault 8to Marie were built 1887-9,5, and 
the St Lawi'cnee system from 1884 to 
1914. In modern times the Great Lakes- 
• §t Lawrence system lias become one of 
♦he busiest waterways in the world; moi'c 
traffic passes through the locks at Sault 
Stc Marie (mostly iron ore from Duluth 
for the TT.S.- ports on Lake Erie) than 
through the Suez and I’anama Canals 
combined. ’ The grain and ore carriers 
which operate oA the upper lakes run to 
715 ft in leugtti and carry up to 22,500 
long tons, in Qhari) contrast to the small 
vessels of about 2500 tons deadweight 
wMoh are able to navigate the old 14-ft 
comalis on the St Lawrence below Prescott. 

, ^ast worke now under way, said to be the 
gteateet single construction project in 
hist. (sseST Lawbibnoe Seaway), will open 
up that riv. to odean-going ships of 2d-ft 
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draught by 1959. This is the navigable 
depth of the upper lake system, the 
Welland Canal looks being 30 ft deep. 
It is 2200 m. from the Atlantic to the bead 
of the lakes. Traffic through the locks at 
Sault Sto Marie in 1953 comprised 25,604 
ships and 128,489,170 net tons of cargo; 
through the Welland Canal, 19,542,150 
tons; and through the St Lawrence canals, 
10,081,992 tons. 

liaUways. See Canadian Railways. 

Highways. Canadians own more motor 
vehicles (1 to every 4 persons) than any 
other nation in the world except the 
U.S. A. The registration in 1954 counted 
2,688,465 passenger cars, 856,851 trucks, 
9860 buses, 37,665 motor-cycles, and 
51,748 other vehicles; total, 3,644,589. 
Ontario had 1,489,980 of these registra- 
tions, Quebec 674,114, and Newfoundland 
only 34,423. Most of these vehicles were 
made in C., 1953 production reaching 
373,072 units. Although over $1 billion 
were spent on new highways during 
1 946-53, the density of vehicles per mile of 
surfaced road increased in this time from 
11-6 to 18 0. In 1954 total expenditure 
by federal, prov., and municipal govs, 
on highway building and maintenance 
reached $600 million. Roads are a prov. 
responsibility, and it has not yet been 
possible to secure the co-operation of all 
the jI^vb. in completing a Trans-C. 
hittl^ my (q.v.) of high standard, although 
JBrfederal gov. offered in 1949 to pay hall 
Ke cost. Quebec has refused its co- 
operation, and there is also a gap of 180 
m. in N. Ontario. Of the total mileage, 
4580, outside of Quebec, 2853 was paved 
by the end of 1955. The total of paved 
highways in C. was 30,731, gravelled 
160.265, and unsurfaced 326,812 m. in 
1953, New 4 -lane highways, such as tht‘ 
one b(‘ing completed across Ontario, 
from Windsor to Montreal, are of a very 
high standard. So far none of these 
charges tolls. 

Airways. Airline traffic between large 
centres has developed in C., much as in 
many other countries, but ‘bush flying,’ 
freighting to the mines and outlying 
communities of the N., has always been 
very important too. Also aerial sur- 
veying and forest patrolling have been 
very highly developed in C. Trans-C. 
Air Linos (T.C.A.). a publicly owned 
company organised in 1937, holds a 
monopoly in transcontinental traffic, and 
also in Canadian air traffic across the 
Atlantic and to the W. Indies. Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines (C.P.A.), formed in 1942 
by an amalgamation of most of the small 
‘bush’ Operators, Is allowed to operate 
‘feeder’ lines, mostly running northward 
from the transcontinental system. C.P.A. 
also operates transpacific lines from 
Vancouver to Now Zealand and Australia. 
China, an»l Japan, a line from Toronto to 
Mexico City, and one across the N. Pole 
from Vancouver to Amsterdam. In 
.1954 T.C.A. flew 852,475,532 passenger 
m., and C.P.A. flew 198,803,192 passenger 
m . N on-sclieduled air services play a big 
role In mineral exploration and develop- 
ment, and in the Mackenzie roglou offer 
the chief means of transport of freight as 
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well as passengrers and mail. These 198 
operators carried 340,347 passengers 
and 21tS55 tons of freight in the year 
ended 31 Mar. 1955. Other operations 
which they carry out are crop-dusting, 
patrolling power-lines, estimating timber, 
planning pipelines, policing the N., pro- 
viding ambulance service, and carrying 
missionaries. The International Civil 
Aviation Organisation (I.C.A.O.) of the 
U.N. has its permanent H.Q. in Montreal. 

Pipelines. With the rapid exploitation 
after the Second World war of the oil- 
fields of Alberta, and to a lesser extent 
Saskatchewan, a number of notable pipe- 
lines have been constructed in C. The 
Interprovincial Pipeline carries oil 1765 
m. from Edmonton to Sarnia, Ontario 
(960 ra. being through the U.S.A.), with 
a capacity of 250,000 barrels per day. 
The Transmountain Pipeline runs from 
Edmonton to Vancouver (718 m.), and 
has a branch crossing into the state of 
Washington. A pipeline from Portland, 
Maine, U.S.A., carries Venezuela crude 
oil to refineries in Montreal. Construc- 
tion began in 1955 on the Trans-C. Pipe- 
line, to carry gas from Alberta to indus- 
trial E. C. : it will be the longest pipeline 
in the world. 

Telephones and telegraphs. The tele- 
phone was invented in C. by Alexander 
Graham Bell of Brantford, Ontaii^ and 
C. ranks only behind the U.S.Ja^d 
Sweden in the number of telephonesV|5 
per 100 pop., or 3,860,269 telephonesT^^ 
1954. It was estimated in that year thaT 
there were 1644 calls per telephone, or 
418 per head of pop. Although the Bell 
system in Ontario and Quebec covers 60 
per cent of all the telephones in C., there 
are 2787 other telephone companies, 
including the provincially owned systems 
serving the 4 W. pro vs. All companies 
combine to give very effleient long- 
distance service, and 138 million lo^- 
distance calls were placed in 1954, inside 
C. or to the U.S.A. Facilities are already 
being Introduced in Toronto and Montreal 
which will enable long-distance calls to bo 
dialled direct to many points in N. 
America. A submarine cable laid in 
1956 between Nova Scotia and Scotland 
will allow more reliable transatlantic 
telephone service. Six transoceanic tele- 
graph cables also terminate in O., 4 on the 
Atlantic coast and 2 on the Pacific. A 
micro -wave radio relay system for tele- 
phone use Is being built across O., to be 
completed in 1958. 

Postal service. The first exclusively 
Canadian postal service was ostab. in 
1788, consiPting of a monthly courier 
route from Halifax to Quebec. The 
letter rate, which was 5c. in 1851, was 
reduced to 3c. at Confederation, and to 
2o. in 1897; in 1956 it was back at 5c. The 
railways are still the chief mail carriers, 
but all first-class mail which will go faster 
by air is sent that way without extra 
charge. 

Radio and television. Radio broad- 
casting in C. is under the control ofJ 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(C.B.C.), which Is run on lines similar to 
the Brit. Broadcasting Corporation. 
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The O.B.C. has a monopoly of network 
broadcasting, but permits private stations 
to operate on a local basis under its regu- 
lation. A publicly owned corporation, it 
is subsidised by the gov,, the receiver 
licensing system having been dropped in 
1952. C.B.O. policy is determined by a 
board of 11 governors whose role is to 
guard the national interest. C.B.C. 
operates 22 standard-band AM stations, 
5 FM stations, and 54 small * repeater* 
transmitters which work automatically 
and serve sparsely settled areas. There 
were 157 privately owned radio stations 
in 1955. More than a million school - 
cliUdren listen regularly to the C.B.O. *s 
Friday school broadcast. A Fr. language 
service is operated in Quebec prov., and 
at some points in W. O. C.B.C. also 
operates an International Service for the 
Dept of External Affairs. Many pro- 
grammes on the C.B.C., and almost all 
programmes on the private stations, carry 
advertising, in the Amer. manner. 
Television was introduced Into C. in 1952, 
although many Canadians along the 
border were watching U.S. programmes 
before that. C.B.C. policy reserves the 
larger cities for itself, but permits private 
television stations in the smaller centres. 
By 1956 there were 8 C.B.C. and 28 
private stations operating. All private 
stations are required to carry 104 hours 
of O.B.C. programmes per week. The 
coast- to -coast network is expected to bo 
completed in 1958. Already television 
was said to be available to 75 per cent of 
the pop. by 1956, with 1,900,000 receivers 
in use. 

Shipping. While Canadian foreign trade 
has increased steadily until it is now 
exceeded only by that of the U.S.A,, the 
U.K., and W. Germany, Canadian ship- 
building has fiuctuated enormously. In 
the mid 19th cent, wooden shipbuilding 
flourished In the Moritimes, but a decline 
set In which continued until 1914. After 
a spurt during the First World War ship- 
building became almost dormant, \mtil 
only 9 berths were available for large ships. 
The Second World War brought a big 
expansion: 345 cargo vessels of 3,392,700 
tons were built, 454 naval escort vessels, 
and 2882 other vessels and special purpose 
craft. At the peak, in 1943, 76,000 
workers were employed in 90 large and 
small yards. Since the Second World 
War the industry has again declined 
sharply, failing to attract foreign orders. 
By 1954 only 24 ocean ships remained 
in Canadian registry. In trade with 
countries other than the U.S.A., Canadian 
ships carried only 1,202,938 out of a total 
of 26, 734, 184 tons. Trade with the U.S.A., 
totalling 36,270,337 tons,* reflected the 
much healthier position, of* Canadian 
shipbuilding and operatlfpn on the Great 
Lakes and in the coastal tmde. Canadian 
vessels carried 55*7 per cent of this 
commerce. 

Fisheries. C.*8 flsblng-grounds are per- 
haps the most extensive In tlm world. 
They comprise the Bay of Fuq!^, 8000^. 
S(l. m. in extent ; th6 Gulf of St Liigr^ce; ' 
over 10 times that size; and other ooeoa * 
watery of a total are^ O|:.200,060 sq. m„ ’ 
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or four-fifths of the fishing: area of the mechanised curing; 62,000 Canadians 
Atlantic. In addition, ^here are 15,000 now find their livelihood m fishing, and 
sq. m, of Atlantic inshore waters con- in 1954 they landed an estimated 
trolled entirely by the dominion, Hudson 2,000,000,000 lb. of fish. The figures for 
Bay, and the Pacific coast. The quality 1953 wore 1,845,500,000 lb. with a mar- 
of the product i« yet more important than ketod value of $174,227,000, of which 
the extent of the grounds, owing to the 499/200,000 lb. were landed in Newfound- 
purity and coldness of the waters. Cana- land. Lobster, cod, and haddock are the 
dian cod, halibut, herring, mackerel, chief fish caught on the Atlantic coast, in 
whitefish, and salmon are the equal of any that order of value, but salmon caught on 
in the world. Fishing la C.’s oldest the Pacific coast is by far the most 
industry, but it is only hi the past 60 or valuable catch. The salmon catch in 
70 ycai’S that it has become a big one. 1954 was the heaviest since 1913. Ilali- 
Tho advent of the steam trawler greatly but was also a record. The figures for 
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iucrefised the fish haul in the 1890’s, and 
also brought a serious threat of depletion. 
To combat this C. has entered into 
numerous international treaties to pro- 
tect the halibut and salmon of the Pacific 
ooa^t, the fisheries of the NW. Atlantic, 
ana, more lately, to combat the predatory 
lamprey In the Great Lakes. There have 
been 2 outstanding events in the Canadian 
fishery world in recent years — the 
imion of NcMj^oundland with C., which 
added about oue-third to the Canadian 
fish catqh, aqd the success with fish 
ladders on the^Froscr R., Brit. Columbia, 
in gradually restoring the Immensely 
valuable salmon run on this stream. 
Tlawe has been a technological 

in ^this anct occupation. 

. ipirffer . eea-gdtog vessels with modern 
and fish-locating devices 
liplfCfidmitig into use, and filleting and 
SPik plants prepare much of the 

for the fresh fish market. At the 
‘*iamo time, home-curing is giving 


1953 show a salmon catch of 186,914,000 
lb. with a value of $47,936,000; lobster, 

41.920.000 lb., value $19,718,000; cod, 

189.296.000 lb., value $13,897,000, all 
exclusive of Newfoundland. 

The dominion dex)t. of fisheries, cstab. 
on a separate basis in 1928, controls 
the tidal wat(5rs of the maritime provs., 
and Brit. Columbia the fisheries of the 
3 prairie provs. and the fisheries of the 
Magdalen Is. in Quebec prov. The non- 
tidal fisheries of the maritime provs. and 
Ontario, and both the tidal and nou-tidal 
flslieries of Quebec (ox(3ept the Magdalen 
Is.), are controlled by the respoctivo prove., 
but the right of fisheries legislation for all 
provs. rests with the dominion gov. Tlio 
main object of legislation has been the 
prevention of depletion, the enforcement 
of close seasons, the forbidding of pollu- 
tions and obstructions, and the regulation 
of nets, gear, and of fishing operations 
generally. 

Minerals and mining. Something of 0. ’s 
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riches in minerals was revealed when 
blastinfi: for the Canadian Paciflo liail* 
rood near Sudbury, Ontario, in 1883 
disclosed the nickel deposit which still 
to-day supplies 83 per cent of the free 
world’s needs: and similar blasting near 
Cobalt, Ontario, for the N. Ontario Rail- 
road in 1903 uncovered the largest silver 
deposit in the world. In the 3 decades 
that followed, gold discoveries in this 
same area made C. the second gold pro- 
ducer in the world. In 1939 gold pro- 
duction was valued at $184,000,000 and 
was greater than all base metals com- 
bined, and equal to 40 per cent of all 
mineral production. To give some 
measure of the vast exploration and 
development effort which has been going 
on, although gold production was 
$157,000,000 in 1955 it was in fourth 
place behind petroleum, copper, and 
nickel, and closely followed by zinc, iron, 
and asbestos (also aluniinium, wliich, bc- 
, cause the bauxite is imported, is ranked 
as a manufacturing rather than a mining 
industry in C.). Metal output tripled 
during 1939-55, from £344,000,000 to 
£1,001,513,308, and the total of all min- 
erals and structural materials increiised 
from £475,000,000 to £1,778,398,272. 
IMotals mined In quantity are, in order of 
value, copper, nickel, gold, zinc, iron, lead, 
silver, pitchblemle, platinum, p^adiiim, 
cobalt, tungsten, magnesium, c^nmium, 
and selenium. 

CJoal has also been mined 8inc(!5H|be 
earliest times in C., the mines of Ci^e 
li reton, w'hlch now project under the sea, 
being the ilrst worked in America. There 
is no coal in central where industry 
(largely powered by hydro-electricity) is 
mainly located, but in Alberta there are 
immense deposits of bituminous coal. It 
is in this remarkable region that niitnei'ous 
oillields Imvo been brought into pro- 
duction since the Second World War; and 
the same area has also the vast Athabasca 
tar sands, still uncxploited, and said by 
some to be the largest single oil reserve in 
the world. In 1955 280 companies spent 
$400,000,000 In developing prairie oil- 
flelds. Oil production was 129,000,000 
barrels in 1055, and reserves were placed 
at ovu*r 2,500,00(),000 barrels, 33 times 
tlie estimate of 1946. Natural gas re- 
serves w'cre estimated at 20 trillion cub. 
ft. The secoml great development of 
recent years is the opening up of great 
high-grade iron ore deposits in Ungava. 
A 300 -m. railway has been built into the 
heart of tJiis once inu)cnctrable tor. as far 
as Knob Lake, and in 1950 work started 
on a 43-ni. branch line to Wabush Lake, 
where low-gra.de iron has been foimd. 
Further extensive deposits have been 
locateil S. of Ungava Bay. Knob Lake 
output jumped from 2,240,000 tons in 
1954 to 9,520,000 tons in 1955, and 
reached 12,155,000 long tons in 1956. 
On completion of the St Lawrence Sea- 
way it may reach more than 20,000.000 
tons. With Steep Rock, Ontario, mines 
scheduled to produce 11,000,000 tons by 
1960, and Wabana’s Bell Is., Newfound- 
land, production now stepped up to,L 
3,900,000 tons, the prospect is that (J. wiU’J 


be producing 35 million tons of iron ore 
per year by 1960. Actual 1955 output 
was 17,377,000 tons. 

Recent yeara have seen great excite- 
ment over uranium, which has been found 
in rich deposits at Beaverlodge, on Lake 
Athabasca, and in huge low-grade 
deposits at Blind R., Ontario. 8ev. of 
the world’s lai'gcst reduction mills have 
been installed at those places. Other 
important new mining discoveries or 
developments are nickel at Lynn Lake, 
Manitoba; copper in NW. Brit, CJolumbia, 
at Manitouwadge, Ontario, Chibougamau 
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and Gasp6, Quebec, and In Newfound- 
land; lead-zinc at Bathurst, Now Bruns- 
wick, and at l^ine Point, Great Slave 
Lake. The 1955 output of mineral^ vras 
as follows: crude petroleum $303,5lG,100, 
copper $239,394,952, nickel $216,433,694, 
gold $157,305,152, zinc $116,425,122, iron 
ore $113,385,503, asbestos $98,690,514, 
lead $55,786,929, silver.. $.24,625,797, 
pitchblende $23,000,000, platinum 
$14,715,000, salt $10,^6,210, gypsum 
$8,455,173, palladium $8,118'.000, cobalt 
$7,723,500, tungsten $6,465,638, sulphur 
$5,560,800, titanium dic&ide $5,091,000. 
Coal production in 195j^^as dow&^me% 
whatat 14,578,821 tons, worth $92,2xO|Fir 
Cement production was 25,860,193 
at $64,363,165. Q. ranks 
world In the production of nidm, sequm 
in aluminium and zinc, and fourtn^m 
09 Pper and lead. The explanation for |m1 
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thlB mineral development Is quite simple, 
and may be found In the U.S.A. Paley 
Report describing’ the rapid depletion of 
that ooimtry’s mineral resources and its 
need for developing other sources. 


1 Cash Income from Farm Prodvets — 1954 

Source 

$ *000 

Grains, seed, and hay 

630,426 

Vegetables, other field crops 

167,710 

Livestock 

841,535 

Dairy products 

426,188 

Fruits 

46,380 

Eggs, wool, honey, maple 

products 

125,433 

Miscellaneous farm pro- 

ducts 

44,634 

Forest products sold off 

farms 

83,336 

Fur forming 

12,192 

Total $2,377,834 


AyricuUure. Nothing shows the change 
that has boon going on In O. since the 
Second World War better than the 
decline in importance of agriculture’s 
share of the national production and 
income. Until the First World War it 
was pre-eminent. Manufacturing passed 
it in importance in the early 1920^s, and 
by 1939 income from manufacturing was 
Uouble that from agriculture (the latter 
having suffered hea’vlly from the de- 
pression). This ratio was maintained in 
1946, ckgriculture having regained pros- 
perity. But by 1953 Income from manu- 
lactuilng was 3 times that from farming, 
and this ti^end continues. Farm income is 
now exceeded by that from the forest 
Industries (lumbering and pulp and paper), 
and is only a shade ahead of income from 
mineral production. Farm production 
has nevertheless continued to Increase 
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all this time, and to become more diversi- 
ilod, though the number of people earning 
their livelihood on farms dropped from 

1.364.000 in 1939 to 889,000 In 1954; 

2.800.000 Oanadians live on 623,000 
farms, with a total acreage of 174,000,000, 
or an average of 275 ac. per farm. Farm- 
ing is cairied on in every prov., though 
83 per cent of the total farm produce is 
grown in the 4 provs. of Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta. The special 
crop of the Marltimes is potatoes. In 
Quebec dairy farming, fruit, and tobacco 
growing and market gardening thrive, as 
well os the tapping of maple trees for their 
sweet syrup — a $10,000,000 ann. crop. 

Ontario farming, concentrated in the 
triangle between Lakes Huron, Erie, and 
Ontario, is more productive than that of 
the broad reaches of Saskatchewan, 
partly because of its S. location, in the 
same latitude as N. California, Here 
sufficient tobacco is grown to cover all 
Canadian requirements; soybeans, hybrid 
corn, sugar beets, vegetables for packing, 
quick freezing, or immediate consumption 
in the cities ; most of the grapes used In the 
Canadian wine industry; and many other 
kinds of fruits and berries. There is also 
a flourishing dairying industry. In the 
prairie provs., besides the vast dry areas 
under wheat, oats, barley, and flax, there 
are nea|^ a million ac. under irrigation. 
Oattla«nd sheep ranching dominates in 
thcgfldo thills. Beyond the Itockies, in 
Columbia, are the lush Kootenay, 
Okanagan, and coastal valleys, and 
Vancouver Is., famous for fruit and 
potatoes. Farm techniques have been 
changing in C., with the introduction of 
more and more machinery which inteusi- 
fles the trend towards specialisation, 
because certain machines are better 
suited to certain crops. Three-quarters 
of Canadian farms are electrlfled; and in 
Ontario their consumption of electricity 
per farm more than doubled in the decade 
1944-54. In this same prov. the number 


Principal Field Crops — 1955 | 

Crop 

Area 

Yield 
per Acre 

Production 

Thousands of 
Acres 

Bushels 

Thousands of 
Bushels 

Wheat 

21,504 

23 0 

494,090 

Oats 

11,178 

36 1 

403,835 

.Barley 

9,912 

25-4 

251,781 

Rye 

778 

18-9 

14,711 

Flaxseed 

1,988 

10-8 

21,498 

Mixed grains 

1,705 

38-2 

65,154 

Corn 

507 

621 

31,510 

Soybeans 

214 

26-4 

5,650 

Potatoes 

308 

206-2 

63,578 



Thousands of 



Tons 

Tons 

Sugar beets 

82 

11-39 

933 



Thousands of 



lb. 

1b, 

Tobacco 

117 

, 104 

122,200 1 
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of tractors increased 3 times and combine 
harvesters 13 times in the period 1941-51. 
In consequence 27 per cent fewer 
workers grrew 28 per cent more farm 
produce, an increase in productivity per 
worker of 75 per cent since 1939. 

With the increased ease of work has 
come gi*eater ease of living on the farm, 
so that in the better farming areas of J£. 
C. farm people live in much the same 
style as city dwellers, with automobiles, 
television, fur coats, oil heating, and all 
manner of electrical appliances, including 
the * deep-freeze ’ in which fresh-frozen 
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Price Support legislation of 1944 it 
ostabs. and supports the price of various 
commodities, notably butter and pork 
(wheat is handled separately). 

All pains are marketed by the Canadian 
Wheat Board, a federal gov. agency, the 
Winnipeg Wheat Exchange having been 
closed down during the Second world 
War. There is a delivery quota for each 
farmer based upon bushels per * specified ’ 
ac., the ‘specified’ acreage consisting of 
each permit holder’s acreage seeded to 
wheat (other than durums), oats, barley, 
or rye, plus his acreage in summer fallow. 
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vcgoiablcs, fruit, fish, meat, and ico- 
cn^am can be kept. They have their 
bread delivered at the door, do their 
shopping at a super-market, arul never 
think of making butter or slaughtering a 
idg. The farmers’ prosperity, which 
nsached its post-vrnr peak in 19,51-2, in 
which year Oimadian farmers had a gross 
income of over 83,500,000,000, as against 
$2,624,732,000 in 1954 and about the same 
in 1955, has mainly derived from the 
general prosperity of the country, but 
luiM’h credit must also bo given to the 
federal and prov. dopts. of agriculture. 
These carry on extensive experimental 
and research work, and operate schools 
of agriculture at imiv, level. A very 
large part of the biological research in O. 
Is carried on under their auspices. The 
federal gov. also controls marketing, 
including grading and inspection. UucUir 


This system docs not satisfy everyone, 
but few are eager to take back from the 
gov. the problem of marketing the large 
Kurjdus of grain whi(!h has accumulated 
during the 1950’s. The Canadian wheat 
crop has been little larger in the decade 
following the Second World War than it 
was in the decade following the First 
World War, but it has proved much 
harder to dispose of. Briefly, the story 
runs thus: the first 100,000,000 bushel 
wheat crop was raised in J9()5. Within 
10 years a crop almost 4 times as gi*eat 
was raised, the 393,000,000 bushels of 
1915. During the 1920’8 the average was 

400.000. 000 bushels, topped by 

566.000. 000 bushels in 1928. In the 
1930’6 the average fell to 300,000,000, 
with a low yield of 182,000,000 in 1937. 
For the war years the average was 

400.000. 000. and in the crop years 1946- 
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1955 it was 465,000,000 bushels. Two 
tremendous crops, in 1952 and 1953, of 
701,000,000 and 613.000,000 bushels, 
glutted all storage facilities. 

Forestry and forest industries. From 
earliest days lumbering has been one of 
C.’a chief occupations, but a far-reaching 
change has come over this Industry in the 
past generation. For over 30 yeara the 
output of 5,000,000,000 ft board measure 
of sawn lumber in 1911 stood as the record, 
under the old, ruthless type of exploita- 
tion of the ‘inexhaustible^ forests. With 


The forests consist of 8 main re^ons, bv 
far the largest being the Boreal, which 
sweeps across mid O. from the Atlantic 
to the Hockies and forms 82 per cent of 
the total. This is the pulpwood stand, 
notably spruce, but also tamarack, 
balsam flr, and jackpine, with deciduous 
poplar and birch in largo numbers. The 
other regions are the Coast (of Brit. 
Columbia), where the giant Douglas flr, 
red cedar, and hemlock cedar grow, the 
Montane (Columbia), Hubalplno (on the E. 
slopes of the Rockies), Aspen Grove (N. 
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foBOdt' management now flrmly estab. as 
tlML iLational policy, the output of sawn 
lumber reached 7,305,958,000 ft board 
measure in 1953, in addition to a record 
cut of pulpwood. Most prova. now 
require timber operators on Crown lauds 
to submit inventories of their cutting 
area and plans for managing and renewing 
the forest; and. the Crown holds 93 per 
cent of C.'a for^ts. These forests stretch 
across the entire country, from the 
Maritimos to B^t. Columbia and the 
Yukon, covering 44 per cent of the laud 
area, or 1,568,0()0 sq. m. The productive 
forest area is estimated at 828,000 sq. m., 
and the part of this which Is accessible to 
toanroort and market is 582,000 sq. m. 
Of tl^ 380,000 sq. m. is at present 
oeeupied, in addition there are 
22«7e0,000 ao. of farm woodlots. 


of the prairies), Deciduous (S. Ontario), 
Great Lakes-St Lawrence (area of the 
first great logging era; Its rich stands of 
red and white pine are now cleaned out), 
and Acadia (Maritimos). The finest 
stands on the Brit. Columbia Coast will 
produce up to 100,000 ft board measure 
per ac., and big mills there can cut 500,000 
ft board moasure in a day. Of 150 
tree species, only a score are commer- 
cially important, chief of these being 
spruce, with Douglas fir a close second, 
then hemlock cedar, white pine, jack 

§ iue, balsam, yellow birch, and maple. 

'orest protection services, despite great 
developments in flre-flghting equipment 
and aerial transport, still have to deal 
with many fires. In 1954 an estimated 
81,000,000 cn. ft of standing mcrohant- 
nhiA fimhQr was burned (as against a 
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total cut that year of 3i billion cu. ft). 
Another typo of protective operation Is 
the spraying of large areaH to combat the 
spruce budworm. In 1956 2 million ac. 
In N. New Bnmswlck was sprayed by 70 
aircraft, operating from 12 airfields. 

Research has aoveloped rapidly in re- 
cent years on the growth and manage- 
ment of the forests and new uses for 
forest products. The list of the latter 
now Includes tars, oils, ohemicals, wood 
and ethyl alcohol, acetic acid, acetone, 
formaldehyde, vanillin, wood flour, wall 
boards, insulating boards, veneers and 
plywood, laminated beams, rayon, lino- 
leum, imitation leather, cellophane, 
gramophone records, plastics, surgical 
dressings, yeast cakes, gun-cotton, and 
photographic film. The output of the 
forest industries now egceeds that of 
agriculture, and represents one-quarter 
of all Canadian manufs. Net value of 
production in 1953 was 51,987,974,000. 
Just under half of the lumber cut In 1953 
was exported, to a value of $283,000,000. 
The pulp and paper Indnstry ranks as the 
greatest single Industry in O., in produc- 
tion and in wages paid. In 1954 its out- 
put reached a record $1,241,558,451. 
over 4 times the 1940 value. Newsprint 
exports reached $635,669,692, covering 
half of tho world’s needs. 

Energy reeourres. There are few. If 
any, couniricH so blessed with energy 
resources as C. Cheap and abimdaTit 
•hydro-electric power has been tho key to 
her rapid devolopmont In the 20th cent. 
Only Norway oilers cheaper electric 
power. From 173,000 installed h.p. in 
1900, hydro-electdo capacity rose to 
2,515.000 h.p. in 1920: 6,125,000 h.p. in 
1930; 13,750.000 h.p. in 1960; and with 
projects under way will reach 23,550,000 
h.p. in 1968. La^e resources remain to 
be developed in Quebec, which already 
has half of C.*8 hydro power; Labrador, 
where a huge potential on the Hamilton 
R. is being surveyed; Brit. Columbia, 
which is preparing to develop the Colum- 
bia and Fraser K.8; and Manitoba, which 
will turn next to the Saskatchewan and 
tho Nelson R.8. Other parts of the 
country, notably Ontario, are turning to 
steam stations to bridge the gap until 
atomic power becomes economical. C. 
has very large resources of coal, but in 
most cases of the wrong kind In the wi'ong 
place; such as the one-seventh of the 
Aria’s bituminous coal in Alberta. 
Hard coal is found in the Crow's Nest 
Pass region of the Rockies and on the is. 
•f Cape Breton. In Saskatchewan a 
..Steam power, station is being erected on 
a surface coalfield which, it is estimated, 
will last for the life of the machinery ; the 
coal Is presently being mined for $1 per 
ton. Meanwhile tlio Crown company 
Atomic Energy of C. Ltd is co-operating 
with Ontario Hydro-Electrio Power 
Commission in building C.'s first experi- 
mental atomic power station, alongside 
the Des Joachims hydro on the upper 
Ottawa R. TJie country has abundant 
uranium. Ontario Hydro estimates that 
ttfl water power costs 0.35c, per kilo- 
watthonr, Its steam power 0,70c., and 
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Its flret atomic power (in 1959) will cost 
1.3c. Ontario power sells at an average 
of 0.80c. Quebec power, all hydro, 
sells at an average of 0.45c., but the 
aluminium Industiy pays only 0.21c. 


1 Canadian Trade, 1955 j 

Exports to 

$ *000 

United States 

2,559,343 

United Kingdom 

769,313 

Japan 

90.893 

W. Germany 

90,751 

Australia 

58,482 

S. Africa 

.56,026 

Belgium and Luxembourg 

.53,384 

Netherlands 

47,689 

Norway 

47,031 

France 

42,56.3 

Mexico 

37,126 

Venezuela 

30,756 

Italy 

27.653 

Switzerland 

25,640 

India 

24,669 

Imports from 

$ *000 

United States 

3,452,178 

U.K. 

400.531 

Venczi|pla 

187,277 

W. QfjVniany 

55,603 


.36,718 

l4Ra 

35,147 

Brazil 

! 30.747 

Netherlands W.I. 

30.722 

Belgium and Luxembourg 

29,051 

Mexico 

28,814 

Malaya and Singapore 

28,810 

Australia 

26,295 

France 

25,016 

Colombia 

22,220 

Netherlands 

20,951 


Foreign trade. C. is tho fourth trading 
nation in the world, foUowtng the U.S.A., 
U.K., and W. Germany, which passed it 
in 3954, when it was also passed by New 
Zealand as the leading nation in per 
capita exports. C. does about G per cent 
of total world trade. The rise since pre- 
war has been spectacular, from Just over 
$1 billion in 1939 to over $9 billions in 
1955. The pattern of trade has also 
changed considerably. In the 1920’8 
wheat was the leading export; in 1955 it 
was third, after newsprint and lumber. 
Wheat exports in that year amounted to 
only ono-quorter of all forest products 
ana less than half of all mineral exports. 
Leading exports in 1955, in millions of 
dollars, were newsprint 665, lumber 385. 
wheat 338, wood pulp 297, nickel 215, 
aluminium 210, copper 163, iron ore 99, 
asbestos 94, barley 76, flour 74, faim 
implements 72, zinc 70, whisky 60, 
fertUlsors 56, fish 55, pulpwood 48, lead 
37, petroleum 36, non-farm machinery 3,5. 
Imports continued to be dominated very 
heavily by manuf. goods and machinery, 
which amounted to 73 per cent of the 
total in 1955. Prin, imports, in millions 
of dollars, in 1955 were non -farm mneh- 
Incry 445, auto parts 246, petroleum 
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229, electrical apparatus 22C, aircraft 
138. steel products 129, tractors 115, 
engines 100, autos 83, fuel oil 77, coal 74, 
farm implements 62, raw cotton 61, 
chemicals 57, coffee 57. 

A few feature of C.*8 trade in the 
1950*8 was the development of a sub- 
stantial unfavourable baloDce, reach- 
ing £361,100,000 in 1055. This is as- 
cribed to the heavy upswing in imports 
from the U.S.A., such as machinery for 
Canadian industrial development and 
appliances for Canadian homes, as welt 
as expenditure by Canadian tourists in 
the U.S.A., which was greater than 
expenditure by Amer. tourists in C. 
The trade deficit has been more than 
compensated for by inflow of U.S. capital, 
around $500 million per year since 
the Second World War. Total U.S. 
investment in C. exceeded $10 billions 
in 1955, out of a total of $14 billions 
of foreign investment. U.S. investors 
owned over half of all Canadian manu- 
facturing plant, most of this in the form 
of wholly U.S.-owned subsidiaries which 
sell no stock to Canadians: 98 per cent 
of the automobile industry, 78 per cent 
of rubber, 70 per cent of non-ferrous 
smelting, 68 per cent of petroleum, 
50 per cent of electrical inanuf., 39 per 
cent of pulp and paper were U.S.-owned 
in 1953. This trend towardJLAmer. 
ownership of Industry, and eveBwnore 
Amer. exxdoitation of oil and miilB||(l6, 
have combined with the influence of Amer. 
magazine, radio, and television adver- 
tising and Cana<lian travel in the U.S.A. 
to swing Canadian trade away from the 
U.K. towards the U.S.A. In 1896 
imports from the U.S.A. first exceeded 
those from the U.K.; they have done so 
ever since, but as late as 1938 exports to 
the U.K. were greater than those to the 
U.S.A. The Second World War, and 
the ensuing Inconvertibility of sterling, 
however, brought an overwhelming shift 
in C.*s trading pattern. She now buys 
(1955 figures) 73 per cent of her imports 
from the (t.h.A. and only 9 i»er cent from 
the U.K.; sells 60 per cent of her exports 
to the U.S.A. and only 18 per cent to the 
U.K. 

The 1932 Ottawa agreements pro- 
viding a Commonwealth tariff preference, 
whicli supported trade with the U.K. 
during the depression years, have had a 
more permanent effect in increasing 
Canadian trade with other countries of 
the Commonwealth, which is now half as 
much as that with the U.K. Debate 
over the tariff has been a feature in 
Canadian political life ever since Mac- 
donald introduced the * national policy’ 
In 1879, raising the average percentage of 
duty from 13 per cent to 20 per cent, as a 
protection for infant Canadian industry. 
Duties wore lowered before the First 
World War and raised afterwards, 
reaching a peak of 329*2 per cent average 
ad valorem duty on total dutiable imports 
iu 1933-4. This rate dropped, with the 
negotiation of the 1938 trade treaty with 
the U.S.A., to 24*3 per cent, then in 1947 
to 20*8 per cent, and with the G.A.T.T. 
agreements to 17 1 per cent in 1950. 


Such low tariff rates tend to favour the 
export of Canadian raw materials, but 
facilitate the import of manuf. goods into 
C. in competition with Canadian manufs. 

Manufadures* The rapid development 
of industry during and since the Second 
World War has placed 0. among the 
loading half-dozen industrial nations of 
the world. At the turn of the cent, a 
third of a million employees earned an 
average of $333 each, tumw out less than 
half a billion dollars^ worth of goods. By 
1920 600,000 employees were earning 
$1200 each, turning out $3*7 billions. 
There was but little advance during the 
next 2 decades, but by 1946 Just over 
1 million employees earned an average of 
$1640 each, turning out a gross product 
of $8 billions. In 1953 the number of 
employees in manufacturing had reached 
1,327.451, their average earnings $2981, 
and the gross value of production 
$17,785,417,000. In terms of volume, 
the index of manufacturing (1935-9 
100) was 189*9 in 1946 and 263*0 in 1953. 
This tremendous development may be 
attributed to rich resources of cheap 
electric power, great discoveries In 
minerals, of which the U.S.A. is running 
short, and vast forests; but also to stable 
gov., which provided a climate favom’ablo 
to heavy capital investment, and eager 
adoption of the latest inventions and 
processes. It is not only mines, pulp 
mills, and aluininium smelters which have 
seen a vast development, but also the'» 
automobile, aviation, electronic, tool- 
making, and petro-chomical industries. 

Pulp and paper remains the leading 
industry, with an output of newsprint 
6 times greater than its next world 
competitor. In the 6 years 1948-53 
over $600,000,000 of new capital was 
invested in it. Its shipments were 
$1,180,000,000 In 1953. Next was non- 
ferrons metal smelting and refining, with 
an output of $871,000,000. Aluininium 
production exceeded 500,000 tons. Motor 
vehicles were third, up 333 per cent, since 
1946 to an output of 360,385 passenger 
cars. Automobile i>art8 was in eleven tli 
lace and rubber innnufactnring twelfth, 
oth dependent on motor vehicles. 
The fourth industry was slaughtering and 
meat; packing, and among other food 
industries butter and cheese was ninth, 
mistxillaneous foods thirteenth, and broad 
and baking fourteenth. Petroleum pro# 
duets were fifth, and with development 
of W. oilfields and completion of pipe- 
lines to the E., the proportion of Canadian 
crude oil used by refineries rose to 46 pe* 
cent in 1953. Other industries, iu order 
sawmills; primary iron and steel, with 
capacity doubled 1946-53; aircraft and 
parts, at $399,000,000; and railway 
rolling stock. All manufacturing con- 
tributed 3 times as much to the national 
income in 1953 as agriculture. 

The loading industrial prov. Is Ontario, 
with half of the total manufs., notably all 
of the motor vehicles and over 90 per 
cent of the heavy electrical machinery, 
faiTO implements, and machine tools. 
Ontario also has most of the rubber, steel, 
and radio-television industries. Quebec 
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follows with 30 per cent of C.*s industrial Immlgrratlon has been of Brit, stock, 
output, leading in pulp and paper, After an almost complete stoppage of 
aluminium, asbestos, tobacco, and cotton immigration for a decade and a half, 
production. Brit. Columbia is third, 1,112,373 immigrants arrived in the 9 
with sawmilling, pulp and paper, and fish years following tlio Second World War. 
processing, ana a great new aluminium This falls far short, however, of the scale 
smelter at Kitimat (q.v.). The leading of immigration before the First World 
manufacturing cjentres are Montreal, War, wrioii in the 7 years 1907-13 
Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor, Vancouver, 2,000,000 people arrived in C. Many 
Winnipeg, Sarnia, Jjondon, Kitchener, of those people got off the trains on the 
Kdmonton, Quebec, and Calgary, in that prairies where there were neither stations 
order (1953). nor tns nor farm buildings. They 

Papulation and immiffration. The pop. received free land and expected to ci ento 
of C. is distributed across the S. part everything else with their liands. Now 
of the country, in tiio main within 200 m. immigrants are carefully checked and 
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of tJio IJ.S. border. The prin, origins 
are British, Frencli, German, Ukrainian, 
Scandinavian, Netherlands, Polish, Jew- 
ish, natives Indian and Eskimo, Italian, 
and Asiatic, in that order. English is 
the- general langnago of C.. though in 
'soine.part.8 of Quebec French is the only 
ladguago understood. French is the 
language of Quebec and enjoys equal 
. ^status with English in the federal parlia- 
^ ment. The 00,000 French wdio lived 
in Quebec prolr. at the time of the Brit, 
conquest in 1759 hnv'o proved one of 
the most fecund peoples in hist. In the 
1951 census they numbered 4,309,326, 
and it is reckoned that a further li 
million have emigrated to Now England 
(where they have lost their language and 
much of their cultural attachment to the 
Fr. Canadian community). The part of 
the pop. of Brit, origin remains much the 
largest element, though it forms a 
steadily shrinking proportion of the total 
{sec tables). Only one-third of the recent 


medically tested overseas, brought In 
only in the most favourable sen, son, and 
may be provided with food and shelter 
for a certain period while seeking work. 

While immigration is one of the leading 
topics in Canadian public life, emigration 
has boon a very largo factor in holding 
down the growth of the pop. The 
dondnion statistician has estimated tliat, 
in the period 1851-1941, while 6i million 

K were coming into C., 0 million 
p the U.S.A. The decade 1911-21, 
for example, showed a net loss of pop., 
some of the immigrants and the entire 
natural increase of a median pop. of 
8 million having left the country. 
This period, however, is over. Pop. is 
now growing at a rate of 2i per cent per 
year, which brought an increase of 
2,000.000 in 1951-0. Chief factors in this 
are a steady immigration of about 160,000 
per year, a 40 per cent increase in the 
birth rate from Its low point of 20*5 In tho 
depression to 28-7 in 1954, and a sharp 
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Obioins of the Canadian Population 


Distribution of the Population by Origin, 1881, 1911, and 1951 


Origin 

1 1881 

1911 \ 

1951^ 


No, 1 

p.c. 

No. 

p.c. 

No. 

p.c. 

British Isles 

2.548,514 

59-0 

3,999,081 

55-4 

6,371,905 

46-8 

French 

1,298,929 

300 

2,001,719 

28-6 

4,309,326 

31-6 

German 

254,319 

5-9 

403,417 

5*6 

619,627 

4-5 

Italian 

1,849 


45,963 

0-6 

152,142 

M 

.Jewish 

607 

— 

76,199 

11 

181,456 

1*3 

Netherlands 

30,412 

0-7 

55,961 

0-8 

264,001 

1-9 

Polish 



33,652 

0*5 

219,766 

1-6 

Scandinavian 

5,223 

01 

112,682 

1-6 

282,455 

21 

Ukrainian 

— 

— 

75,432 

1-0 

395,023 

2-9 

Asiatic 

4,383 

01 

! 43,213 

0-6 

72,315 

0*5 

Indian, Eskimo 

108,547 

2-5 

10.5,611 

1-5 

164,480 

1-2 

Other 

71,907 

1-7 

193,713 

2-7 

615,427 

4-5 

All Origins 

4,324,810 

100 0 

7,206,643 

100 0 

13,648,013 

1000 


^ Excludes Newfoundland for oompaiison with previous census years; 93-5 per cent 
of Newfoundland’s pop. were of Brit. Isles origins and 2-7 per cent of Fr. descent. 



Prov. or Ter. 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

I’rincc Edward Is. 

109,078 

103,259 

93,728 

88,615 

Nova Scotia 

450,396 

459,574 

492,338 

523,837 

New Brunswick 1 

321,263 

331,129 

351,889 

387,876 

Quebec ! 

1,488.535 

1,648,898 

2,005,770 

2,360,510^ 

()ntario 

2,114,321 

2,182,947 

2,527,292 

2,933,662 

Manitoba 

152,506 

255,211 

461,394 

610,118 

Saskatchewan 

— 

91,279 

492,432 

757,510 

Alberta 

— 

73,022 

374,295 

588,454 

Brit. Columbia 1 

98,173 

178,657 

392,480 

524,582 

Yukon 1 

— 

27,219 

8,512 

4,157 

NW. Ters.* 

98,967 

20,129 

6,507 

8,143 

Total 

4,833,239 

5,371,324 

7,206,643 

8.787,464 

Prov. or Ter. 

1931 

1941 

1951 

1955 

Newfoundland ® 


__ 

361,416 

412,000 

Prince Edward Is. 

88,038 

95,047 

98,429 

108,000 

Nova Scotia 

512,846 

577,962 

642,581 

683,000 

New Brunswick 

408,219 

457,401 

515,697 

558,000- 

Quebec ! 

2,874,662 1 

3,331,882 

4,055,681 

4,520,000. 

Ontario 

3,431,683 

3.787.655 

4,597.542 

5,183,000 * . 

Manitoba 

700,139 

729,744 

776,541 

849,000 . 

Saskatchewan 

921,785 

895,992 

831,728 

889,000 

Alberta i 

731,605 

796,169 

939,501 

1,066,000 

Brit. Columbia 

694,263 

817,861 

1,165,210 

* 1,305,000 

Yukon 

4,230 

4,014 

9,096 

10,000 

NW. Ters.® 

9,316 

12,028 

16,004 

18,000 

Total 

10,376,786 

11,506,655 

14,009,429 

15,601,000 


> Revised in accordance with the Labrador award of the Privy Council, 1 Mar. 1927. 
* The decreases shown In the pop, of the NW. Ters. since 1891 are duo to the separa- 
tion therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Yukon, and to extend 
the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba. 

•The estimated pop. of Newfoundland (exclusive of Labrador) at 31 Dec. 1945 waa 
312,899; (Including Labrador), 318,177. 
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Blackoning off in the outflow to the U.S.A. 
It iB estimated some 250,000 Canadians, 
includinsr some recent Immkrrants, went 
to the U.S.A. in the period 1945-55, while 
about 50,000 Canadians returned from 
the U.S.A., and as many Americans came 
to C, Most of the latter are posted on 
business and, while some remain many 
years, few take out Canadian citizenship. 

The native Indians of C. still live in the 
main on reserves, as wards of the federal 
gov. While some go out into the stream 
of normal Canadian life, very few srive up 
tlndr special tax-free status and elect to 
take on the full duties and rights of 
citizenship. These numbered only 789 
in the year 1954, out of a total Indian 
pop. of 151,558. The new Indian Act of 
1951 has encouraged more Indians to 
build their own homes, repair the roads 
on the reservations, and increase their 
land under cultivation; 1853 Indians 
attended secondary schools, colleges, or 
special courses in 1954-5. The number 
of Eskimos is estimated at 9600 ; all live 
N, of the tree lino and most of them on the 
N. coast or is. The decline in fur prices 
aft(T the Second World War brought 
hardship to the Eskimos, but this was 
reliovod hy extending to them the family 
allowances of $5-$8 per child paid by the 
fed<‘ral gov. to the rest of the pop. since 
1945. More recently, many Eskimos 
have been employed In the building of 
the Arctic radar stations of the Distant 
Early Warning line (see Dew Histejh). 
They arc good mechanics, and some arc 
being trained to maintain the stations, 
operate motor transport, and service 
airfields. 

Beligion. Complete religious tolerance 
is observed In 0. There is no estab. 
church for the whole country, although 
the Rom. Catholic Church Is in effect the 
estab. church of Quebec. The proportion 
of the nation adhering to the Rom. 
Cat holic faith has remained constant at 
about 40 per cent since Confederation, 
and in 1951 was 43*3 per cent. Second 
largest denomination is the United 
Church, formed in 1925 of a union of all 
the Methodists and Congregationalists 
and most of the Presbyterians, with 20*5 
per cent. The Anglican Church of C. has 
14*7 per cent; the Presbyterians 5-6 per 
cent; Raptists 3*7 per cent; Lutherans 
3-2 p<^r cent; Jewish 1-5 per cent; Gk 
Catholic, Gk Orthodox, Mennonite, and 
all others 7-5 per cent. 

Education. Control of education falls 
under the prove, in the Canadian constitu- 
tion, and the system is therefore quite 
diverse. There are, however, tax-sup- 
ported public schools in all the provs., 
and in most provs. a prov, imiv. Quebec 
bos a dual system of public schools — 
Rom, Catholic and Protestant — ^and of the 
former there are both Fr. -speaking and 
Eng.-speaking institutions. Ontario has 
a public school system, mainly for non- 
Oatholicj?, and separate schools for Rom. 
Catholics, in both languages. Manitoba 
closed its separate schools In 1890, but 
Saskatchewan and Alberta still maintain 
them . Newfoundland is tmique i n having 
public schools run by 6 different de- 


nominations: Anglican, Pentecostal, Rom. 
Catholic, Salvation Army, Seventh Day 
Adventist (Mormon), and United Church. 
There has been much experimentation in 
secular school education, with a broad 
development of vocational schools, and 
oven in Quebec the firm mould of the 
colUges classigues has been dented. These 
are private 8 -year schools for boys, 
leading to a baccalaureate degree, and 
operated by Rom. Catholic communities. 
Many tnx-supportod, co -educational high 
schools are being opened up by the 
Quebec gov. to serve families w^hich 
cannot afford private schools. Where 
before this generation secondary educa- 
tion in C. was regarded mainly as a 
preparation for univ., and was pursued 
by a small part of the elementary pupils, 
it is now taken by the groat majority of 
young people. In Ontario, while the 
pop. was doubling diirlng 1914-54 
secondary school enrolment increased 
5 times. 

C. has 32 degree-granting uni vs., 
almost half of them being small institu- 
tions in the Atlantic provs. In 1955, 
C6.000 full-time students were enrolled, 
one-fifth of them being at the univ. of 
Toronto, largest in the Commonwealth. 
The percentage of college-age youth 
attending univ. (74 per cent) is nearly 
twlcj#as great as in the U.K., but 
s^War below the U.S.A. (.30 per cent). 
mpSt of the early Canadian uni vs. were 
founded by the Anglican Church, with 
sti'ong Oxford or Cambridge Influences: 
King s College, Windsor, Nova Scotia 
(1788); King^s College, Fredericton, New 
lininswiek (1800); King’s College, To- 
ronto, Ontario (1828); Bishop’s College, 
Lennoxville, Quebec (1843); Trinity 
(k»llege, Toronto 0852); Huron College, 
London, Ontario (1&03); and St John’s 
College, Winnipeg, Manitoba (1871). 
The Presbyterians founded Dalhousie, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia (1818); Queen’s 
ITniv., Kingston, Ontario (1841); and 
Manitoba College, Winnipeg, with univ. 
of Edinburgh influence. The Methodists 
founded Victoria Univ., Coboui’g. Onttirio 
(1836), now part of the univ. of Toronto: 
Mt Allison Univ., Sackville, New Bruns- 
wick (1858); and Wesley (now United) 
College, Winnipeg, Manitoba. The Bap- 
tists founded Queen’s College (now 
Acadia Univ.), Wolfville, Nova Scotia 
(1838), and McMaster Univ., Toronto 
(1887), moved in 1930 to Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

The beginnings of Rom. Catholic higher 
education go back to the founding of t-he 
College des Jesuits, Quebec (1635). 
Laval Univ. (charter 1852) grew out of 
the Grand Sdmlnaire do Qu6beo (1663), 
and the univ. of Montreal (charter 1920) 
from the branch of Laval Univ. estab. in 
Montreal in 1878. Both teach in French 
and are controlled by the Bishops of 
Quebec and Montreal respectively. The 
univ. of Ottawa (1849) is unique in being 
bilingual, while the tradition of the Rom. 
Catholic St Francis Xavier Univ. at 
Antigonish. Nova Scotia (1866), is high- 
land Scots. St Mlohael's College (1852), 
federated in the univ. of Toronto; 
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Assumption College, Windsor, Ontario 
(1857), chartered in 1953; St Mary's 
College and Mt St Vincent College, 
Halifax, are Irish Catholic foundations. 
The first non-denominational private 
Uiviv. in C. was McGill, Montreal (1821). 
The King's Collegres of Fredericton and 
Toronto were made non-donominational 
prov. univs., and prov. univs. have been 
estab. in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta, and Brit. Columbia. The lost is 
now’ second largest in C. Other univs. 
are Carleton College, Ottawa, and W. 
Ontario, London. For all Its diversity, 
Canadian higher education maintains 
a quite uniformly high standard. The 
National Hesearon Council, estab. 1916 
in Ottawa, has done a great deal to raise 
the level of research, in its owqi labora- 
tories and by grants to the univs. The 
Royal Commission under Mr (later 
Governor-General) Massey recommended 
in 1951 the estab. of a C. Council to give 
similar support and encouragement to 
letters and the theatre. Many foreign 
students enrol in Canadian univs., 
principally McGill, Toronto, and the univ. 
of Brit. Columbia. 

Banking and finance. The distinctive 
feature of banking in C. is the small 
number of banks (9) and the large number 
of their branch offices (4246 in 1955, an 
Increase of 1000 in 10 years). Cal^iian 
banks have been notably sound in miBem 
times, the last failure having been in Pw 
and none occurilng during the depression. 
The banks are privately owned (75 per 
cent of the shares being in Canadian 
han(is) but operate on chfirters granted 
by Parliament, and subject to revision 
every 10 years. An inspector of the 
Ministry of Finance inspects the books 
at least once a year. The banks issued 
their own notes until 1935, when the 
Bank of C. took over this function. The 
latter, estab. as a bank of issue in 1934, 
was privately owned at first, and national- 
ised in 1938. The Bank of C. must 
maintain a gold reserve equal to 25 per 
cent of its note and deposit liability. 
Tho chartered banks are required to 
maintain a reserve by W’ay of deposit 
with the Bank of C. Canadian currency 
was changed from a sterling to a dollar 
basis in 1853, and has coins of 5, 10, 25, 
and 50 cents, also tho now rare silver 
dollar. BUls are 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, and 
100 dollars, up to a size of 50,000. The 
chartered banks extend inucli short- 
term credit to Canadian businesses and 
householders; their role is that of pro- 
viding working capital rather than fixed 
capital. They have also a considerable 
business abroad, with 123 branches. 
Large and small personal loan companies 
are a miishrooiii and less pleasant grow'th 
of recent years. The 9 chartered "bauks, 
ill order of size, with assets in 1955, are: 
Royal Bank, $3,237,637,000; Bank of 
Montreal, first to be estab., in 1817, 
$2,726,318,000; Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, $2,281,098,000; Toronto -Dominion 
Bank, $1,264,345,000; Bank of Nova 
Scotia, $1,143,995,000; Imperial Bank, 
$787,757,000; Banque (Danadienne Na- 
tionale, $609,482,000 ; Banque Provinciale, 


$246,350,000; and Mercantile Bank> 
$12,4,50,000. 

Public finance is in C, a divided and 
much disputed field. Tho British North 
America Act assigned to tho prove, general 
control of, and financial responsibility for, 
education, justice, hospitals, and high- 
ways, while all financial matters ot so- 
designated fell to the dominion gov. The 
greatly increased outlays which modern 
life required in these 4 chief prov. fields, 
and, on the other hand, the rapid develop- 
ment of tho Income tax os tho chief 
source of all public revenue, have com- 
bined to produce groat strain in foderal- 
prov. relations. The Rowell-Sirols Royal 
Commission (1937-40) sought to estab. a 
new basis for div. of tax powers and 
finaneial responsibility, but no final 
agreement on its proposals or any others 
has ever been secured. An emergency 
wartime agreement of 1942 provided for 
the vacation of the income tax, corpora- 
tion tax, and succession duty fields by tho 
pro vs. in return for ‘rentals paid to them 
by the federal gov. Ontario and Quebec 
refused to join in tho renew’al of this agree- 
ment in 1947, but in 1952 Ontario ac- 
cepted most of tho provisions. These 
payments now' make up 30 per cent of the 
total receipts of the prov. govs. Most of 
the remainder they gather from taxes on 
gasoline, profit on liquor sales, lieenoos on 
automobiles, and permits derived from 
natural resources. 

Income tax is much the largest source 
of federal gov. revenue, collections biung 
17 times as great in 1955 as in 1939. In 
that year Income tax, at $142,000,000, 
was less than sales and excise taxes at 
$161,000,000, and less than ono-third of 
total revenue. $502,000,000. The 1955 
figures were: Income tax, $2,265,000,000; 
sales and excise taxes, $824,000,000; and 
total revenue, $4,123,513,300. For 8 
consecutive years after the S(*eond World 
War the federal gov. budgeted for a 
surplus, wddeh it applied towards reducing 
the national debt from its peak of 
$13,421,000,000 in 1946 to $11,116,000,000 
in 1954. Among the loading federal 
expenditures in 1955 were: national 
defence, $1,065,000,000; family allow*- 
ances, $378,000,000; old age pensions, 
$360,000,000; W'nr veterans, $240,000,000. 
The relative wealth of tho provs. is indi- 
cated by those personal income tax collec- 
tions for 1953: Ontario. $535,000,000; 
Quebec, $248,000,000; Brit. Columbia, 
$126,000,000; Alberta, $77,000,000; Mani- 
toba, $50,000,000; Saskatchewan, 
$46,000,000; Nova Scotia. $24,000,000; 
New Brunswick, $16,000,000; Newfound- 
land, $12,000,000; Frince Edward Is., 
$1,620,000: and Yukon Tor., $1,488,000. 

Social services. There Is as yet in (^. no 
complete cradlo-to-gravo system of social 
security such as prevails, for example, 
in Groat Britain. C. has been t-oo 
recently a pioneer country, where every- 
one expected to take care of liimself, for 
such a development. Nevertheless the 
ever-increasing complexity of modern 
industrial society has made itself felt here, 
as elsewhere. One has only to compare 
the public expenditure on w'elfaro in 1913 
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<$15,0OO.aO0) or 1937 (1236,000,000), 

targely in relief payments to the unem- 
ployed or to distressed W. farmers, with 
the 1956 rate of $1,000,000,000 a year. 
There is a system of family allowances, 
cstab. in 19l5, under which the federal 
jrov. pays mothers (includingr now immi- 
grant/s) an average of 96 per child per 
month, which dispensed 9378,000,000 to 

2.213.000 families in 1965. There is an 
old ago pension scheme introduced in 
1952, under vrhich all persons aged 70 or 
over, who have been 20 years in C., receive 
940 per month. 9360,000,000 was dis- 
pensed in such pensions to 754,000 persons 
in 1 955. In addition the federal and prov. 
govs, loth in providing 140 a month 
assistance to persons over 65 in needy 
circumstances. Needy blind persons over 
18 receive up to 940 a month, as do 
totally and permanently disabled civilians. 
War veterans are treated separately, and 
in 1955 some 160,000 veterans and 

33.000 dependants received pensions. 
Allowances for needy mothers and their 
dependent children arc provided by all 
provs., and Alberta has widows’ pensions 
for women aged 60. Federal and prov. 
govs. Join In providing nnomployment 
assistance according to a variable scn,Ic. 
This is in addition to the contributory 
scheme of unemployment insurance. 

A comprehonsivo national health service 
is one of the most discussed topics in the 
country, and w’as taken up at the foderal- 
prov. conforonoe of 1955. It would be 
contrlbut^ory and would cover, in the 
first phase, hospitalisation for everyone, 
and in the second phase medical oarc and 
surgery. At present about 20 per cent 
of Canadians are covered by publicly 
operated hospitalisation plans, as in 
Saskatchewan, and another 40 per cent 
by private plans such as the Blue Cross. 
This latter service is available for a small 
monthly fee to most factory and office 
workers. It is estimated that the Cana- 
dian people now spend 91 billion per year 
on health caro. 

Immunisation against commuuicablo 
diseases is very far advanced In C.. so that 
diphtheria, smallpox, typhus, tetanus, 
and whooping-cough liave been virtually 
eliminated. In 1954 a nation-wide cam- 
fm*ign against infantile iiaralysis was 
lounohed, through the 8alk vaccine, 
provided free. There is a constantly 
inrowing effort in cancer research. The 
•g^umber of mental patients continues to 
ihe^ease, wit& an average of 60,111 in 
slpsmtal in 1955; but the tuberculosis 
hospitals arc no longer filled. 

' Defmcf., The traditional Canadian 
mtUtary force has been the militia, and it 
was typical that an officer of the militia 
and not of the permanent forc*e, Uen. 
(iaier Sir Arthur) Currie, should have 
become commander of the Canadian 
Coras in Franco in 1917. There were 
OO,(i0O men in the militia at the outbreak 
of the Second World War, and only 4500 
in the permanent force. With 6000 in 
the navy and 8000 in the air force, tbo 
total was 76,352, including 140 women. 
By 1943 the anny had reached a peak 
strength of 481,600, the air force 


206,350, and the navy 75,354 (Its peak 
was 92,880 in 1944). Over a million 
Canaffians ent-ered the forces during the 
war, including 50,000 women. One of 
the outstanding Canadian achievements 
was the opc^ration of the Brit. Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan, which gradu- 
ated 131,500 air crew, including 40,000 
R.A.F., and 106,000 ground crew. The 
first Canadian troops to go into action 
were 2 battalions which arrived In Hong 
Kong just before the Jap. attack In Dec. 
1941; 5000 Canadian soldiers partici- 
pated in the Dieppe raid of Aug. 1942. 
Two divs. and an armoured brigade 
fought in Sicily and Italy, 1943-5, as a 
Canadian corps, with the Brit. 8th Army. 
Three further divs. and an armoured 
brigade formed the core of the First 
Canadian Army in the Normandy in- 
vasion, 1944. In early 1945 the Cana- 
dian troops in Italy were secretly moved 
to Holland, and the 2 parts of the army 
joined for the remainder of the war. 
This move arose quite as much from 
national feeling about Canadian troops 
fighting under non-C^anadian command 
as from strategic reasons. 

The Royal (Canadian Air Force placed 
48 squadrons in service overseas, in- 
cluding many heavy -bomber squadrons, 
and had thousands of its i>ersonnel 
attajjpbd to tho R.A.F. The Royal 
Ca|^ian Navy, expanding from a force 
qpnalf a dozen destroyers and as many 
smaller ships to a fleet of 404 (•oml>at 
ships, including 254 corvettes an<l 
frigates, played an important role? in 
escorting convoys across the N. Atlan- 
tic, fierce battleground of tho U-boats. 
Altogether the Royal Canadian Navy 
convoyed 23,000 merchant ships, in- 
cluding the war’s largest convoy of 167 
ships. Womc 10 per oent of the Canadiaii 
forces became casualties, or 103,000, 
although fortunately this was only half 
of the number in tho Fii-st World War. 

41.000 were killed, fewer tlian 17,000 
of these being from the Royal CaTiadian 
Air Force. Cn tho material side tho 
war cost C3. an estimated 915,000,000,000, 
two-thirds of this met by taxation, in- 
come tax receipts being increased by IH 
times during 1939-44. C.’s economic 
controls were, however, considered a 
model among the allied nations: living 
costs went up only 1 8 per cent during the 
war, as compared with 74 per cent in tho 
First \A’orld War. Industrial production 
expanded enormously, so as to achieve 
a permanent change in the country’s 
economy. Among th(i munitions pro- 
duced were 16,000 aircraft, 6500 tanks 
and self-propelled guns, 391 cargo ships 
and 486 escort vessels, 244,000 machine 
guns, and 800,000 trucks and other motor 
vehicles. 

After the end of the war demobilisation 
was swift. Much larger permanent forces 
have been maintained than before the 
war, but various plans for maintaining 
large and effective reserve forces have 
come to little. Since Korea the armed 
forces have been stabilised at aroimd 

100.000 men, something less than half 
being in the army. Tho air force 
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ma^tains 12 squadrons ol Jet flgrhters 
In Europe and 20 other squadrons of all 
kinds at home. The navy Includes a 
cruiser and an aircraft-carrier, and is 
buiiaingr 14 of the most modern type of 
destroyer-escort craft. The estab. of 
Canadian Arsenals Ltd, to keep gov. and 
private ordnance factories in a state of 
readiness, and the Defence Research 
Board, to develop new weapons, is an 
earnest that ‘defence is here to stay.* In 
particular very large sums are being 
spent on the maintenance of a modern 


of 1840, and the British North America 
Act, 1867. The first of these estab. the 
Fr. civil law throughout what then consti- 
tuted the prov. of Quebec; the second 
divided the country into the Fr. -speaking 
prov. of Lower C. and the Eng. -speaking 
prov. of Upper C., and conceded repre- 
sentative gov. through an elective legis- 
lative assembly, but without executive 
control except in so far as it could refuse 
to vote taxes; the third reunited the 2 C.s 
under a single legislature and conceded 
the principle of responsible gov., the 
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aircraft industry in C., and on the building executive administration being from thht 
of radar warning linos across the middle time dependent on the legislature,; th« 
and the N. of C. (Mid-U. and Distant fourth separated the 2 C.s from theff 
Early Warning Lines). existing legislative union to make tbom 

Constitution and government, Tlic con- provs., each controlling Its own iocdi 
stitution of C. is not an imitation of the affairs, in a wider confederation, wblc^ 
constitution of the U.S. A., but Is the Brit, within a short period so extended its 
constitution fodorallsed. The many un- boundaries as to embrace the whole of 
written conventions of the Brit, con- Brit. N. America. Until the end of the 
stitution arc also recognised in the First World War C. really remained a 
Canadian constitution; the British North colony, ^bo liad no representation of 
America Act, 1867, which defines the her own abroad, and all treaties were 
internal oonstitiition of C., contains really negotiated and signed for her by the 
a written delimitation of the respective Brit. Gov., which authori^" also appointed 
powers of the dominion and prov. govs, tho Governor-General. Discontent with 
Down to tho time of the Confederation, this situation had long been growing^ 
C.’s constitutional development was based and had been sharply stimulated by 
mainly upon 4 Acts of the Brit. Parlia* the Alaska boundary award of 1903. 
meni: the Quebec Act of 1774, tho Con- Ou this oooasion the Brit, member of 
Btitutional Act of 1791, the Act of Union the tribunal sided with the 3 Americans 

itti 
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af^alnflt the 2 Canadian members. So in 
1909, when the Boundary Waters treaty, 
negotiated by Britain and the U.S.A., set 
up the International Joint Commission to 
deal with problems and disputes concern- 
ing the boundary waters of C. and the 
U.S.A., C. insisted on occupying all the 
seats on her side of the table. The first 
major development towards autonomy 
came after the First World War, when 
C. secured separate representa-tlon at the 
Versailles conference and membership of 
the League of Nations. At the same time 
she estab. a High Commissioner In 
London, and secured the consent of the 
U.K. to the attachment of a Canadian 
minister to the Brit. Embassy in Washing- 
ton — though she did not carry this 
through, but waited to estab. a separate 
Canadian mission In 1927. Another 
milestone was C.’s negotiation of a treaty, 
for the first time, directly with the U.S.A., 
the Halibut Treaty of 1923. 

A constitutional crisis arose in C. in 
1926 over the imbroglio between the 
Covemor-General, Baron Byng of Vimy, 
Hr King, the Liberal loader, and Mr 
Melghen, the Conservative loader. The 
<Jovornor-General, acting, as most consti- 
tutional authorities have sln (!0 agreed, 
quite properly, gave Mr Meighen the 
chance to form a gov. when Mr King no 
longer hold a majority, and then granted 
to Mr Meighen the dissolution which he 
had refused Mr King. But Mr King 
fought and won an election on the issue of 
ending C.’s ‘Colonial ’ status. Out of the 
ensuing Imperial Oouferenoo of 1926 came 
the declaration, later formalised in the 
Statute of Westminster. 1931, stating 
that Great Britain and C. were ‘autono- 
m(nis communities within the British 
Empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to another in any respect 
■of their domestic or external affairs, 
though unltc<l by a common allogianec 
to the (^rown, and freely associated as 
memberH of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations.’ One immediate consequenee 
was that the Governor- General became 
the representative of the Crown in O., and 
not of the Brit. Gov. 

This was autonomy at lOvSt. The 
•following year a Canadian miiiistor was 
sent to Washington, in 1928 a legation 
Was opened in Pni’ie, and in 1929 in 
^T'olcyo. After this there was no fm'thor 
ieitenslon of external relations, possibly 
reasons of economy in view of the 
itepression, until the outbreak of the 
ISdcond World War. Offices wore then 
opened throughout the Commonwealth . 
and, so far as circumstances permitted, : 
In many foreign countries. It sluiiild be 
mentioned also that C. allowed a full 
week to pass, in 8ept. 1939, before de - 1 
daring war on Germany, just to under- ! 
lino her independence. During the war 
Mr King sharply vetoed the x)ropo8al i 
made by Lord Halifax wliile on a visit to 1 
Toronto that the Commonwealth should 
estab, a permanent secretariat to pull 
it more closely together. After the war 
was over many further constitutional 
changes were carried through. In 1947 
residents of C. became * Canadian citizens’ 


as well as Brit, subjects; a Canadian 
woman marrying a non-Canadian could 
decide which ciUzensbip she wished to 
hold. The Dominions Office of the Brit. 
Gov. was changed to the Commonwealth 
Relations Office, and C. was declared to be 
‘an oversea dominion of the King, in 
exactly the same position as Great 
Britain, the Metropolitan Dominion of 
His Majesty.’ It was decided that there 
would be no further appeals from the 
Supreme Court of C. to the Privy Council 
In London. And the Governor-General 
was authorised to sign treaties and letters 
of credence for ambas. on the advice of 
the gov. of C. and without consulting the 
king. In 1949 the power to amend the 
Canadian constitution in matters lying 
solely witliin federal jurisdiction was 
transferred from the Brit. Parliament to 
the Canadian Parliament. And in 1952 
a Canadian, Mr Vincent Massey, was for 
the first time named governor-general. 
Only 1 major constitutional question 
remains unsettled: a means of amending 
the constitution in respect to prov. 
powers. And only 1 niaiii attribute 
of sovereignty is lacking: a Canadian flag. 
The red ensign of the Brit, merchant 
marine, with the Canadian coat of arms 
in the fly, has served as what Mr St 
Lauroiit calls the ‘distinctive’ Canadian 
generations. A joint committ ee 
of^iRo House and Sonaio approved this 
oiRign, with a golden maple leaf in the 
fly. os the most acceptable flag design in 
1946, But Ouobec holds out for the fleur 
de lis, and opposes the union flag, and so 
C. remains without an official flag. 

(i) The dominion government. The 
British North America Act declares that 
the execut ive gov. of C. shall continue to 
bo vested in tlic sovereign of the U.K., 
ivipresenied for dominion purposes by the 
Govenior-CJeneral, arid, for prov. pur- 
poses, by the Lieutenant-Governor. The 
Governor-General is advised by the 
queen’s Privy Council for C., a committee 
of which constitutes the ministry of the 
day. The dominion Parliament consists 
of the queen, the Senate, and the House 
of Commons. It must meet at least once 
a year, so that 12 months do not elapse 
between the last meeting in one session 
and the first meeting in the next. 
Seiiatoi’s, 102 in number, arc appointed 
for life by the Governor-General under tiie 
great seal of C. The senatorial represen- 
tation is as follows: Ontario, 24; Quebec, 
24; Nova Scotia, 10; New Brunswick, 10; 
Prince Edward Is., 4; Manitoba, 6; Brit. 
Columbia, 6; Alberta, 6; Saskatchewan, 6 ; 
and Newfoundland, 6, They must be 30 
years of age, Brit, subjects, residents of 
the prov, for which they are appointed, 
and possess £4000 over and above their 
liabilities. Members of the Lower House 
or House of Commons (who number 265) 
are elected by the people for the dura- 
tion of the Parliament, whicli may not 
be longer than 5 years. They receive 
£10,000 a year. 

The first dominion Parliament of 1867 
consisted at its commencement of 181 
members, 82 for Ontario, 65 for Quebec, 
19 for Nova Scotia, and 15 for New 
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Brunswick. To this number were added, 
under the Manitoba Act of 1870, 4 mem- 
bers to represent the then newly created 
prov. of Manitoba; also, according to the 
agreement under which Brit. Columbia 
entered the Confederation, 6 were added 
to represent that prov., making 191 at 
the end of the first Parliament of C. 
In 1874, when Prince Edward Is. entered 
the Confederation, 6 members were added 
for that prov. In 1886 4 members were 
added to represent the NW. Tors. (2 for 
Assinibola and 1 each for the provisional 
dists. of Alberta and Saskatchewan), the 
total then being 215. There have since 
that time been many readjustments, 
required with every decennial census. 


Canada 

the Governor-General in council, and who 
governs with the advice and assistance of 
his ministry or executive council. The 
council is responsible to the legislature 
and resigns when it no longer has the 
confidence of that body. The legisla- 
tures have only 1 chamber, consisting oi 
a legislative assembly elected by the 
people — except in Quebec, where there is 
also a legislative council. The legisla- 
ture in each prov. may exclusively make 
laws in relation to the following matters: 
amendment of the constitution of the 
prov., except as regards the Lieutenant- 
Governor; direct taxation within the prov. ; 
borrowing money on the credit of the 
prov. ; public lands belonging to the prov. ; 
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After the census of 1951 niembers were 
fixed at: Newfoundland, 7 ; Prince Edward 
Is., 4; Nova Scotia, 12; New Bnmswick, 
10: Quebec, 75; Onterio, 85; Manitoba, 
14; Saskatchewan, 17; Alberta, 17; Brit. 
Columbia, 22; Yukon, 1; NW. Ters., 1; 
total 265. The only qualification neces- 
sary for the Oonmions Is that the members 
must be ‘Oanadian citi/.ens or British sub- 
jects,’ and the same applies to the fran- 
cliise. V'otera must have been resident in 
(.1 for a year. 

The dominion Parliament has exclusive 
legislative authority in all matters relating 
to the following: public debt and property; 
regulating of trade and commorce; 
taxation; loans on public credit; postal 
service; ccustis; defence; navigation and 
shipping; lighthouses; quarantine; fish- 
eries; ferries on fjontiers: banking and 
Issue of paper money; Indians, and lands 
reserved for Indians; naturalisation and 
aliens; and a number of other lesser 
topics. In short, it has exclusive logls- 
lativo power in matters except those 
specifically delegated by the constitution 
to the prov. legislatures. 

(ii) The provimricU governments. In 
each prov. the queen is represented by a 
Lieutenant-Governor, who is appointed by 


prisons, hospitals, charities, etc.; mnnici- 
nal institutions; shop, saloon, etc., 
licences issued for revenue purposes; 
loce.1 works and undertakings other than 
inter-prov. or Interuationaf communica- 
tions; companies having prov. objects; 
property and civil rights within the 
prov.; administration of justice within 
tlic prov.; generally all matters of a 
merely local or private nature in the prov^ 
Dominion-provincial relations. The 
Canadian constitution was remarkably, 
successful for a period of 50 years, while it 
was adapted to the conditions in C. ; bu v 
since then conditions have changed sa^ 
markedly that the constitution is no 
longer suited to the age. For when the 
constitution was framed it was a c‘ora- 
promlse between those who wanted a 
strong, federal authority and those who 
thought that it was essential to the 
success of confederation that Quebec 
should have control of all those matters 
in which that prov. dlifei*ed (as indeed it 
still ditfers) from the others, and that 
consideration should be given to the fears 
of the remaining provs. lest they should 
lose their powers. Hence certain speci- 
fied powers were assigned to the federal 
gov., certain other specified powers to the 
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provs,, and all residiuir 3 r powers wore left between the financial powers and the 
to the federal gov. In this cent, the obligations and functions of each govern - 
tendency has been to interpret the con- ing body* and conduce to a more eflarient, 
etitution in such a way as to strengthen independent, and econorai^l disdiarge 
the authority of the federal or central of govcrnTiiental responsibilities in C. 
gov.; this being in accord with the move- The commissions report pub. m 
inent of public opinion which, since the May 1940 and the ensuing federal-prov. 
first decade, has been shifting the empha- conference to discuss the recoranienda- 
sis from liberty to power. Again, in 1864, tions dispersed in violent disagreement, 
when the constitution came into being. During the war C."r problems grew in 
trade in C. was mainly local; to-day it is intensity and importance, and were met 
dominion wide. The power of the do- by a temporary agreement on the imrt of 
minion gov. is no longer adequate for the prove, to ‘rent’ their portion of the 
the effective control of tirade and indus- income, corporation, and succession duty 
trial activities, or for the carrying out tax fields to the federal gov., in return for 
of international agreements. Conversely, iiaymcnts of so much per head of pop. 
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the development of the social son'^Jees, As soon as the war was over efforts 
W'hich appertain to the jirov. authorities, were renewed to reach a broader and more 
has been so great that the financial pro- lasting agreement on reallocation of 
visions made for the provs. at tho time of taxing powers. One of the chief claims 
confederation have become quite inado- raised by tho federal gov. for a larger 
‘ quate. By the close of the inter-world- share of taxation was its plan to institute 
, war period the need for n change in the a national health service and old ago 
I relations between the central and )irov. pensions on a uniform national basis, 
Mgovs., especially in relation to the div. of Ot had already introduced unemploy - 
“taxing powers, was generally recognised, ment insurance in 1942, by agreement 
In 1937 tho federal gov. appointed a with tho provs., although legislation 
commission, known as the llowell-Sirois which liad been put through by the 
commission, to report on conditions and Bennett gov. during tho depression to 
make recommendations. Its terms of do this had been declared ultra vires by 
reference were to make ‘a re-examination the courts.) Dominlon-prov. discussions 
of tho economic and financial basis of con- continued, with increasing acrimony, 
federation and of tho distribution of until they broke down in May 1946. 
legislative powers in the light of tho The federal gov. then proceeded to sign 
economic and social dovelopments of the separate agreements with the various 
last 70 years,* and ‘to express what, In provs.; naturally the neediest signed first 
their opinion, subject to the retention of while the wealthiest, Ontario and Quebec, 
^ the distribution of legislative ijowers who considered they had the most to 
essential to a proper co.rrying out of the lose, refused to go along with the others, 
federal system in hannony with national In 1950 the Supreme Court ruled that the 
needs and the promotion of national unity, federal and prov. govs, could not legally 
will best effect a balanced relationship exchange their legislativo powers. 
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Another problem which became intensi- 
fled during this period was that of a trans- 
C. highway, which the federal gov. wished 
to subsidise in order to bring it to com- 
pletion and assure a national standard. 
Highways, however, come within prov. 
Jurisdiction, and Quebec has steadfastly 
refused to co-operate in this national 
project. In 1952 the federal-prov. agree- 
ments of 1947 were renewed, and Ontario 
Joined in, leaving the Quebec premier, 
Maurice Duplossis, to carry on alone the 
battle against *tes centralisateurs* of 
Ottawa. 

It has been a most interesting charac- 
teristic of Canadian politics in recent 
years that, voting federally, the people 
returned the Liberal gov., which had 
been in office with only a five-year break 
from 1921-57, until the success of Mr 
Hiefenbaker and the Progressive Conser- 
vatives at the polls, while voting provin- 
cially they had elected govs, opposed to 
the Liberals. This is strikingly true in 
the most economically important provs. 
Quebec has a UnUm Rationale gov., 
Ontario a Conservative gov., Brit. Co- 
lumbia and Alberta have Social Credit 
govs., and Saskatchewan a Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation (nominally 
socialist) gov. Of the small provs., Kew 
Brunswick has a Conservative go^and 
the others Liberal govs. 

History, John Cabot had reachoo^e 
shores of C. in 1497, but in 15J4 Jacques 
Cartier, a Frenchman, undertook a voyage 
of discovery along the coasts of New- 
foundland and Labrador, and on his 
second voyage (1536-7) discovered the 
St Lawrence 11. and travelled as far as 
the Indian cap., Hochelaga. Some small 
settlements were made by the French, but 
abandoned after 2 years, and it was not 
till 1608 that Samuel de Champlain, who 
had visited the country in 1603 and sub- 
sequent years, founded the city of Quebec. 
The St Lawrence region formed a Fr. 
colony under the name of (^. for the next 
cent, and a half, but the Kng. Hudson’s 
Bay Co. was formed in 1670, and began to 
carry on trade with the Indians in the 
NW. Ter. Halifax in Nova Scotia was 
founded in 1749, and a Brit, governor was 
set over a number of British who had emi- 
grated thither. The struggle between the 
French and the English for the possession 
of the N. Amer. continent was lengthy and 
determined, but the momentous struggle 
with the French came to a victorious end 
with the battle of the Heights of Abraham, 
in which both the Eng. General Wolfe and 
the Fr. General Montcalm were killed. 
By the treaty of Paris of 1763, 0. and the 
disputed lands between the Ohio and 
Mississippi passed into the hands of the 
British. The Fr. colonists were allowed 
to sell their property and return to 
France if they mshed, but above all they 
were granted complete freedom of 
worship, and on the whole O. remained 
satisfied. During the Amer. war the Fr. 
colonists remained loyal, owing princi- 
pally to the fact that the Quebec Act I 
of 1774 confirmed their right of wor- 1 
ship in their old Catholic faith, and j 
they were also allowed to hold land i 
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according to the system of anct France. 
Thus pacified, they gave no help to the 
rebels, and rather regarded the possible 
inclusion of C. with the revolting colonies 
as a misfortune which was to be avoided 
at all costs. The settlement of what is 
now the prov. of New Brunswick took 
place about this time as a result of the 
driving of the loyalists from America 
(U.S.A.). The colonists, loyal though 
they were, however, insisted upon a 
recognition of their constitutional rights, 
and they demanded self-gov. in local 
affairs. This they were granted by the 
Constitutional Act of 1791. which divided 
C. into an upper and a lower prov., both 
of which had a representative assembly. 

During the war of 1812-14 both provs. 
remained loyal and helped to repel the 
invasions of the Americans. The boun- 
dary between C. and the U.S.A. was first 
defined by another treaty of Paris in 
1783 at the end of the Amer. W’ar of 
Independence. But after the war of 1 8 1 2 
we find a state of affairs which boded ill 
for the mother country. The colonists 
were discontented and aggressive; their 
discontent showed itself in the rebellions 
of Papineau and Mackenzie, both of which 
were futile. But the opening of the reign 
of Queen Victoria did not give prospect 
of an immediate relief of the situation. 
Bloodshed and discontent were rife; 
sometliing must be done which would help 
in the settlement of 0. Lord Durham, 
who was sent out to investigate matters, 
suggested that the colony should be 
granted responsible gov., and a legislative 
union of Upper and Lower C. took place. 
The Fr. party for some considerable time 
held the balance of power, and the rioting 
at Montreal in 1849 led to the removal of 
the legislature, first to Toronto and 
Quebec alternately, and finally to Ottawa. 
For some time there was a considerable 
movement in favour of union with the 
U.S.A., but a reciprocity treaty with 
U.S.A. in 1854 put an end to this move- 
ment. After many difficulties and many 
deadlocks between the great political 
parties, the British North America Act 
was passed by the Brit. Parliament in 
1867, and the dominion of C., consisting of 
Upper and Lower C., New Brunswick, and 
Nova Scotia, came into being. Prince 
Edward Is. and Nc\rfoundland dropped 
out of the scheme at the last moment. 
There were many reasons for this federa-’ 
tion, the chief perhaps being that the fear 
of Amer. aggression made the colonists feel 
that united action would safegruard the 
interests of them all. The new additions 
were of great value to the colonists of 
Upper and Lower C., and the federation 
went far to establish a really strong Brit, 
dominion in N. America. After the 
confederation, the Canadian Gov. ob- 
tained in 1879 the right to give a pre- 
ference in tariffs to another colony (or 
dominion), in 1881 the right of repre- 
sentation when treaties concerning her 
interests are being discussed, and in 1897 
the right to demand that a treaty which 
she considers inimical to her interests 
shali be abrogated. In the meantime 
occurred 2 rebellions of the half-breeds 
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led by Riel, otic in 1860 and the other in 
1885 ; the second was the more danfferous, 
but was put down, and Riel was executed. 
Again, since the confederation, in face of 
many diibcnlties, the dominion has gone 
on Incorporating new provs. and stretching 
her boundaries to the N. and to the W. 
The Hudson Bay ter. was Incorporated. 
Brit. Columbia joined the dominion, and 
step by step the whole of the present ter. 
of the dominion was incorporated. 

Between the years 1681 and 1885, in 
spite of opposition and in the face of the 
greatest dlfflcultles, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway was built, and amongst the 
names which stand out above all others at 
this time are to bfj i*emombered those 
of Lord Stmthcona, Lord Mount Stephen, 
and Sir John Macdonald. The latter, 
after leading the Conservative party in 
C. sucoessfully for many years, d. in 1891. 
He had faced many critica.1 movements, 
but he had been true to his policy of faith 
in C. and the Brit. Empire. His death 
broke up the Conservative party, and in 
1896 Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the Liberals 
were returned to power. They remained 
in office until 1911, when their policy of 
reciprocity was defeated and the Con- 
servatives under Mr (later Sir Robert) 
Borden wore returned. C. sent a con- 
tingent to the S. African war, and in the 
First World War landed its first contin- 
gent in Britain on 16 Oct. 1014. Cana- 
dian troops fought in the second battle of 
Ypres, at St Julleu, Fostubort, Vlmy 
Ridge, Hill 70, Passohendoele, the Somme, 
and Cambrai (q.v.), among other engage- 
ments. During the period of the war the 
Houses of Parliament at Ottawa were 
desti-oyod by fire (Feb. 1916), and there 
was a disastrous explosion of munitions at 
Halifax, N. Nova Scotia (Dec. 1917). In 
the year following the war, the Prince of 
Wales made an official tour of C., opening 
Quebec Bridge on 22 Aug. and laying the 
foundation-stone of the tower of the new 
Parliament buildings at Ottawa. In the 
same year the Canadian National Rail- 
ways were organised. Sir Robert Borden 
was succeeded by Mr Arthur Meighen as 
Premier in 1920, but his Conservative 
ministry soon fell, and Mr W. L. Mackenzie 
King, Liberal, became Premier (Dec. 
1921), and held office till 1926, during 
.which period there wore 2 Imperial Con- 
ferences (1923, 1926) at which he repre- 
sented C.*, a trade agreement was signed 
between C. and the Brit. W. Indies (1925), 
and'Baron Byng of Viray (q.v.) was made 
Oovernor-Oeneral, 1921. In 3 026 Mr 
Meighen once again became I’rcmicr, but 
was defeated in the House immediately 
and resigned. The taxation issue and 
that of protective tariffs remained the 
dominant note in Canadian polities, 
neither party having any very clear ad- 
vantage In majority, but in 1930 Mr King 
was severely defeated at the genera] 
elections; Mr (later Lord) Bennett (q.v.) 
became Prime Minister nt a time of 
somewhat serious unemployment and was 
pledged to an upward revision of tariffs, 
to exclude, especially, imports of mantifs. 
from the U.S.A. in Oct, 1030 Mr 
Bennett came to London at the head of 


the Canadian delegation to the Imperial 
Conference, the prin. issues being econo- 
mic and constitutional (inter-imperial 
relations). 

C. suffered with other countries In the 
world economic crisis which began in 
1929 . Factories closed, the wheat market 
collapsed, and the demand for mannf. and 
agrio. products fell to disastrous levels. 
The prairie farmers were especially hard 
hit and the wheat pools faced great losses. 
The prov. govs, came to their aid and by 
1932 they were operating again as co- 
operative elevator companies. After the 
depression a drought set in, bringing 8 
years of successive crop failures, while soil 
erosion aggravated the loss, high winds 
blowing the scorcbod and cmrabled eartii 
for great distances. By 1933 thousands 
of farmers were on relief, their savings 
wiped out, and innumerable farms wore 
abandoned. The year 1930 marked the 
end of the era of the rise of the wheat 
empire, which had begun with the con- 
struction of the railways, and though 
grain must continue to be important, the 
W. had other resources awaiting develop- 
ment. It was in this year, too, that the 
natural resouities, which hitherto had 
been kept under the control of the 
dominion gov., were transferred to the 
pro vs. The depression also en- 
ed new political movements. In 
i the Social Credit party (q.v., and 
cUso Alberta) advocated drastic 
changes in the control of banking and 
money and gained control of the prov. 
legislature. The Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation, organised Iq 1933, 
advocated a wide ext-onsion of ' public 
ownership and a great extension of the 
social services. Despite the depressing 
features of the economic crisis these years 
were not devoid of substantial achieve- 
ments: the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
Act of 1935, passed by the Conservative 
Gov., provided for a programme of 
research through the co-operation of 
dominion and prov, govs. Through the 
efforts of farmers and soientists, the lino 
of agriculture was extended gradually 
further N. in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Radio and fiying, too, helped in the 
expansion northward, freight being car- 
ried thpo\igh the NW. Ters. and even to 
the Arctic Is. McMurray, at the end of 
the railway, 300 m. N. of Edmonton, 
became the gateway to the Mackenzie, 
and from there the airline reached N. 
1600 m. to Aklavlk on the Arctic shore; 
but the full effects of this expansion 
northward liave not yet been realised. 
The overwhelming Liberal victory in the 
prov. elections of 1934 was followed by 
Mr Bennett’s heavy defeat in the general 
election of 1933, when Mr Mackenzie 
King once more became Premier. Lord 
Wlllingdon succeeded Baron Byng as 
Governor-General In 1926 and was him- 
self succeeded by Lord Bessborough in 
1931. In 1935 Lord Tweedsmuir (John 
Buchan) became Governor-General, one 
of the most popular in the country’s hist. 
This was also the period of constitu- 
tional development In C„ as in the other 
dominions affected by the Statute of 
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Westminster passed in 1931 (q.v.). In the 
case of C., and at the express wish of the 
Canadian Gov., 2 limitations with refirftrd 
to the British North America Act, that is, 
with regard to the Canadian constitution, 
remained despite the Statute: (a) amend- 
ments were still to be made by the Brit. 
Parliament, which, however, would act 
only at the request of the Canadian Gov. ; 
(h) legal coses involving the interpretation 
of the British North America Act could 
still bo taken on appeal to the judicial 
committee of the Privy Council as the 
highest court of the empire. These 
limitations wore to bo removed when- 
ever C. wished, and were retained because 
no method of amending the constitution 
had been found which was approved 
by all the prove. As the Statute of 
Westminster, by repeating the principle 
of the Crown as the symbol of the free 
association of members of the Brit. 
Commonwealth, demonstrated that the 
Crown was the only legal link binding 
the members together, it was as King of 
G. that George Vl made Ids royal tour in 
1939 and addressed the Canadian Parlia- 
ment in Ottawa. In this transformation 
from Empire to Commonwealth C. has 
always played a leading part. 

The royal tour of King George and 
Queen Elizabeth in N. America in 1939 
was a striking sign of the new sp]|^of 
understanding among the nations o]^^e 
Brit. Commonwealth and between Britan 
and the U.S.A. This better imder- 
standlng, however, did not manifest 
itself so much In common policies as in 
the tacit recognition of common interests 
which in the long mn went deeper. On 
10 Sept. 1939 the Canadian Parliament 
resolved that the king should declare a 
state of war between C. and Germany. 
A landmark in Canadian hist, was the 
creation on 18 A\ig. 1940, by C. and the 
U.S.A., of the Permanent Joint Board of 
Defence, through an agreement signed at 
Ogderisburg by Mr Mackenzie King and 
President Roosevelt. By this agreement 
the signatories in effect declared their 
determination to co-operate fully ‘in the 
defence of the northern half of the 
Western Hemisphere." The Ogdenshnrg 
agreement marked a now stage not only in 
the relations of C. and the U.S.A., but in 
the relations of the U.S.A. with tlio Brit. 
Commonwealth. For the first time in her 
hist, the U.S.A. had signed a permanent 
military agreement with a member of the 
Commonwealth, and had recognised C. as 
her closest friend and a«isociato. For the 
first time, too, C. had shown that she was 
bound to join with her neighbour in 
defence of the common continent while 
she was free also to stand by other Brit, 
nations overseas. 

Early in 1946 public confl,d®nce in 
Russian integrity was shaken by the 
‘Soviet spy cose." The gov. appointed 
Justices Taschereau and Kellock of the 
Supreme Court as royal commissioners to 
investigate the evidence brought out of the 
Soviet Embassy by a cipher clerk, Igor 
Gouzenko, of the extent of Soviet spying 
in C. The most prominent of those 
exposed were Fred Hose, Communist 


M. P. for Montreal -Cartier; Sam Carr, 
organiser of the Communist party; J>r 
Raymond Boyer of McGill IJnlv.; and 
the Brit, atomic scientist, Allan Nunn 
May. They were convicted of passing 
atomic secrets to the Soviets (see 
Report of the Royal Commission, 27 July 
1946, Queen’s Printer, Ottawa). The 
warning contained in the Gouzenko case 
no doubt helped to make C. one of the 
leaders in proposing the N. Atlantic 
Alliance in 1947. The threatening Soviet 
attitude, which led to the blockade of 
Berlin (June 1948), stimulated the 
Atlantio nations to press on with this 
project, and C. joined the other 11 sig- 
natories of the N. Atlantic Treaty In 
Washington, 4 April 1949. A domestic 
event of great importance occurred at the 
same time, Nemoundland joining the 
Canadian confederation on 31 Mar. 1949. 
Achieved at the time by only a small 
majority in a referendum (see New- 
foundland), this step led to a consider- 
able improvement in the economic 
welfare of the former colony, and is now 
widely approved by the Newfoundland 
pop. 

The 2 events, the one foreign and the 
other domestic, launched the remarkable 
political career of Louis S. St Laurent as 
Prime Minister of C. Mr Mackenzie King 
(q.v.) had retired in Nov. 1948 after 
holding office for a total of 23 years since 
1921, thus achieving his ambition of sur- 
passing Walpole’s term. His successor, 
a Quebec lawyer who had never been in 
politics until persuaded in Deo. 1941 to 
fiU the place of the deceased Ernest 
Lapointe as Minister of Justice and leader 
of the Quebec wing of the Liberal party, 
proceeded in 1949 to win the greatest 
ehHjtoral victory in Canadian hist. Mr 
King had won an overall majority In 
June 1945, with 125 Liberal seats against 
68 Conservative, 29 Co-operative Com- 
monwealth Federation, 13 Social Credit, 
and 1 Communist, out of a house of 245. 
Mr St Laurent won a landslide election in 
June 1919: 193 Liberal to 41 Conservative, 
13 Co-operative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion, and 10 Social Credit, out of a house 
of 26.5. The Korean war of the following 
year had a great impact on C., which 
had fairly promptly supported the U.N. 
effort by sending an army brigade, 3 
destroyers, and an air transport squad-* 
ron, all of which it maintained in the 
field throughout the war. Tiie hostilities 
in Korea brought a sharp increase in 
Canadian defence spending, reversing 
the post-war trend towards lower budgets 
and reduced taxes. An ambitious and 
expensive aircraft production pro- 
gramme was launched, to produce 
2 types of jet fighter and the 0 pen da 
engine. Many of those fighters were 
given to the European members of 

N. A.T.O. as mutual aid; and the main- 
tenance of 12 fighter squadrons in Europe, 
along with a brigade of troops, became 
G.’s chief contribution to N.A.T.O. 
Nevertheless the Korean war gave a 
further spur to C.’s industrial and 
mineral development, which began at 
this time to gather real momentum. 
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Despite a fresh round of inflation the 
country was so prosperous that in 1955 
the St Laurent grov. achieved another 
great electoral sweep. This long-sus- 
tained Liberal popularity was strained 
somewhat by the arrimonious debate of 
19.55 over the gas pipeline from Alberta 
to the E. Indiistrlnl areas. Donservatives 
and Socialists (C.C.F.) Joined for once in 
opposing the plan of the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, Mr Howe, to loan money 
to TJ.8. interests to build the line, and 
called for a publicly owned project. In 
1957, following a general election, the St 
Laurent gov. was defeated, and J. G. 
Diefenbaker (q.v.), loader of the Pro- 
gressivo Conservative party, was ap- 
pointed Prime Minister. Final results 
showed that the Progressive Conserva- 
tives hold 110 seats in the new parlia- 
ment, Idberals 105, Commonwealth Co- 
operative Federation (C.C.F.) 25, Social 
Credit 19, Independents 2, Independent 
Liberal 1, Liberal -Labour 1, Indepen- 
dent Progressive Conservative 1. and 
there is 1 vacancy, making a full comple- 
ment of 265 seats. 

Art, Art in C. began In the colony 
of New Franco about 1670 when the 
sojourning artist, Fr6re Luo (Claude 
Francois), transplanted the European 
style of religious painting into C. 
Shortly afterwards sculpture In wood was 
Introduced by Jacques Loblond de 
Latour and other carvers who came as 
masters to Bishop Laval’s school of arts 
and crafts near Quebec. Though paint- 
ing was fop a cent, to remain In the 
thrall of folk art or the imitation of 
Europe, the <jarving of statues and of 
decorative work in chimches developed 
freely, reflecting but not imitating the 
Fr. style In its unfolding from the Louis 
XIV to the Louis XVI. The Lovasseur 
family in Quebec were the prin. exponents 
of this art durliig the era of relative isola- 
tion from France in the earlier 1 8th cent. 
The art of embroidery flourished under 
the nuns and often showed considerable 
originality. 

The Brit, conquest of 1759 restored con- 
tacts with Europe to a limited extent. 
A reflection of Chardin and Fragonard is 
seen in Francois Beaucourt, the flrst 
Canadian painter to study abroad. I^ater, 
in the first half of the Iflth cent., the 
portraits of Antoine Plamondon and 
Th6ophlle Hamel combined the sim- 
plicity of folk art with the influence of 
the Fr. classicists. The Brit, tradition by 
this time had also bogim to play its 
Important port in the formation of (Jana- 
dlan art. In Nova Scotia Robert B'ield 
carried the methods of 18th-cent. Brit. 

f iortralture into tho early 19th cent, 
n Quebec the carvers of the BaiUalrg6 
aidier and the silversmiths combined 
Eng. neo-classic motifs with their tra- 
ditional Baroque elements to produce an 
original and splendid style. 

Landscape painting was. however, the 
most important legacy of Brit. art. A 
considerable number of topographical 
artists visited the colony and recorded the 
Canadian scene. The best of them was 
Thomas Daviest whose sense of pattern. 


colour, and the mystery of the wilderness 
is only equalled by Rousseau le Douanier. 
These inspired resident artists such as 
Paul Kane (1810-71), whose study of the 
landscape and Indian life took him from 
Toronto to tho W. coast and back again 
between 1840 and 1848. Cornelius 
Krioghofl (1815-72), who was in 0. 
between 1840 and 1866, painted the Fr. 
Canadian scene in the picturesque manner 
of Dlisseldorf, but he also recognised the 
broad patterns and bold colours which 
belong to tho Clanadlan landscape. 
Robert Whale (1805-87) painted land- 
scapes In the manner of Wilson, often 
including such interesting details as early 
railway trains and bridges. 

About 1870 the romantic picturesque- 
ness of Kane and Krieghoff gave way to 
a naturalistic treatment of the Canadian 
scene. This is evident in the landscapes 
of John A. Fraser, Allan Edson, Henry 
Sandham. and Lucius O’Brien, and In the 
realistic genre and portraits of Robert 
Harris (1849-1919), painter of the first 
Canadian mural picture, ‘The Fathers of 
Confederation,’ in 1881. This movement 
coincided with the founding of the flrst 
official art organisations, the Royal 
Canadian Academy and the National 
Gallery of G. (1880). In tho nineties 
realism yielded to a richer, more poetic 
moM which is apparent in the work of 
Hgmio Walker (1858-1938), tho painter 
owhabitanf genre, who was tho most 
extreme exponent of the Barbizon style; 
Homer Watson (1855-1936^ a landscape 
painter, the dlrecttness of whose early 
style was later swamped by his imitation 
of Constable; and Wm Brymner (1855- 
1925), tho painter of dream-like land- 
scapes with a kinship to Iimess in the 
U.S.A. Realistic sculpture, as practised 
by Hamilton MacCarthy, also gave way 
to the elegance of monuments of Louls- 
Philippe H6bert (1850-1917). 

A younger generation of painters who 
saw In Fr. improsslonism a new approach 
to the Canadian landscape played an 
important part in launching tho modern 
Canadian school. Maurice Cullen (1866- 
19.34) painted atmospheric scenes of 
Quebec and Montreal; in his later land- 
scapes he eliminated the European haze 
of atmosphere in order to express the 
emphatic contours and colour patterns of 
tho N. landscape. James Wilson Morrlce 
(1865-1924), who lived most of his life in 
Paris in contact with all movements from 
Whistler to Matisse, had the immediate 
effect in his native country of encouraging 
the flat pattern and the furtber-roacnlng 
one of establishing the idea of ‘pure’ 
painting. 

But the first movement in Canadian art 
which Is to be identified as ‘ national ' was 
begun by a group of painters in Toronto 
in the years followimr 1910. A. Y. Jack- 
son brought from Montreal the influence 
of Morrlce as well as his own passion for 
discovery. The untrained Tom Thomson 
(1877-1917) contributed a native imder- 
standing of the N. woods: Arthur Lismer 
and Franklin Carmichael (1890-1945) had 
a feeling for rhythmic movement; F. H. 
Varley, a mastery of paint; J. E. H. 
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MacDonald (1873'>1932), a poetry of inter* 


pretation; 
vision of 


Lawren Harris, a dynamic 
the forces of nature. The 
Group of Seven (including the foregoing 
with the exception of Thomson, and with 
the addition of sev. others at different 
times between 1920 and 1933) felt the 
hnnact of impressionism, Art Nouveau, 
and Scandinavian expressionism, hut 
national feeling was paramount and fusod 
these induencos into a new stylo, austere, 
unquiet, and uncompromisingly regional, 
which was hailed in Europe during the 
twenties before it was accepted at home. 
Contemporaries of the group in other parts 
of C. included Albert Robinson and 
Clarence Gagnon. Two other artists of 
the same generation developed individual 
styles of a high order. David Milne’s 
(1882-1953) dedicate, imaginative, quiet 
manner depends on patterns of a simple 
and exquisite sort, and elusive colour 
harmonies as personal as handwriting. 
Emily Carr (1871-1945), who painted all 
her life in Brit. Columbia, underwent an 
astonishing expi'ossionist development 
after brief contact with the Group of 
Seven. Her canvases and spontaneous 
large ‘sketches’ in oil on paper are 
expressions of her enthusiastic response 
to tho-stylised forms of the Indian totems 
and her excited reaction to the luxuriant 
growth of the W. forests. 

Recent trends include a further dev«jp- 
ment of the stylo of the Group of Seven 
along broader and more varied and per- 
sonal lines on the part of one important 
gi’oup. L. L. FitzGerald (1890-1950), 
with his linear deflnition of Winnipeg 
backyards, Charles Comfort with his 
simplified landscapes of the thirties, Carl 
Schaefer with his subtlety and intimacy 
In water-colour, Wm Ogilvie with his 
delicate, stylised figures. Jack Nichols 
with his delicate and pathetic ones, and 
Edwin Uolgate, with his powerful ones, all 
stem from the ‘austere’ school. A number 
of genre painters have moved somewhat 
away from this spheres of influence, yet 
are bound to it by thoir attachment to 
the Canadian scene: those Include Henri 
Masson, Andr6 Bigler, and Pegi Nicol 
MacLeod. Some, including Jean-Paul 
Lemieux, Edward J. Hughes, and 
Alexander Colville, approach the sim- 
plicity and intensity of the folk artist. 
Jack Humphrey, Marian Bcott, and 
Fritz Brandtner are Inspired by abstract 
movements in Franco, England, and 
Germany respectively. Jean Dallaire 
and Kenneth Lockhead are surrealists. 
A Montreal group which has grown up 
since 1930 looks to Mortice and to John 
Lyman as the patron saints of non- 
particular art and has been deeply 
influenced by contemporary European 
schools of ‘pure’ painting, abstraction, 
and expressionism, particularly the school 
of Paris. It includes among others 
Goodridge Roberts, Stanley Cosgrove, 
Alfred Pellan, and Jacques de Tonnan- 
cour; also Paul Simile Borduas (leader 
of the Automatiates) and his pupil, Jean i 
Paul Riopelle, the internationally famous ! 
iachiate. 

New schools of painting have recently 


appeared in 2 cities, Vancouver has 
seen the greatest development and 
the greatest variety of styles, including 
the decorative abstractions of B. C. 
Binning and the ‘animist’ compositions 
of J. L. Shadbolt and Gordon Smith. 
A new Toronto group, ‘Painters Eleven,* 
includes the vigorous non-flgurative 
painters, Wm Ronald and Harold Town. 

Sculpture has followed the same general 
pattern of development as painting. 
Perhaps the only significant Influence 
between 1900 and 1940 was the dubious 
one of Art Nouveau (Walter Allward: 
Vimy Memorial, 1924). The animal and 
landscape reliefs of Emanuel Hahn and 
Elizabeth Wyn Wood paralleled the work 
of the Group of Seven in painting. The 
Influence of European monumental sculp- 
tors like Mcstrovic and Milles was the 
inspiration of sev. sculptors Iflce Suzor- 
Cot6, Frances Lorlng, et al. Louis 
Archambault, whose ‘ Iron Bird ’ caused a 
sensation in 1950, stands out among 
younger sculptors. 

Some of the most recent endeavours of 
Canadian artists have been in the realm of 
the film (Norman Maclaren) and industrial 
design. Art societies, which have grown 
greatly in numbers and effectiveness 
during the past 25 years, have played an 
important part in the stimulation of 
Canadian art. The work of the National 
Gallery of C., which for many years has 
carried on a nation-wide programme of 
travelling exhibitions, is now supple- 
mented by a growing number of museums, 
galleries, and community centres. 

Architecture. See Canadian Aucui- 

TECTUKR. 

Literature. See Canadian Literature 
and French Canadian Literature. 
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The Dictionary of Canadian Biography, 
1927; 1). Creighton, John A, MacDoneUd, 
1955: see also Sir John WHlison, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and the Liberal Party, 
1903; G. M. Wrong, Life of Lord Elgin, 
1905; B. Hutchison. Mackenzie King. 
1953. Art: F. B. Hoiisscr, A Canadian 
Art Movement: the Story of the Group of 
Seven, 1926; R. Trauuair, The Old Silver 
of Quebec, 1940; G. Morisset, Coup d*ml 
sur les arts en Nouvelle- France, 1941; 

D. W. Buchanan, Canadian Painters, 
1945, and The Growth of CancuJian Paint- 
ing, 1950; Art Gallery of Toronto, The 
Development of Painting in Canada, 1 945 ; 
G. C. Mclnnes, A Short History of Cana- 
dian Art, 1950; P. Duval, Canadian 
Drawings and Prints, 1952, and Canadian 
Water Colour Painting, 1954; R. H. 
Hubbard, ‘A Period of Growth in Cana- 
dian Art,* in The Culture of Contemporary 
Canada, 1957, and Canadian Works of 
Art in the National Gallery of Canada, 
1947 ; see also Canadian Art (a quarterly 
jeriodlcal). 

Canada Balsam, see Adhesives. 

Canada Goose, liernicla canadensis, 
ipocies of the Anaiidae or duck family 
which is common to N. America. It is a 
wild goose which sometimes breeds in 
Europe, and it Is closely related to the 
Barnacle Goose (q.v.). 

Canadian Arohiteoture. Architecture in 
Canada had its beglnningH in the first 
dwellings built by Fr. settlers on the St 
Lawrence In the 17th cent. Unlike the 
wooden houses of New England, those in 
Canada were built of stone. At the outset 
they resembled buildings in N ormandy , but 
during the 18th cent, there appeared cer- 
tain native features, the most noticeable 
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of which was an upward tilt of the 
eaves. In only a few buildings of the Fr. 
regime, designed by clerical amateurs or 
Fr. military architects, were there traces 
of the classicism of Paris ; otherwise 
churches, religious houses, and dwellings 
alike shared a common simplicity of 
design. 

The 18th -cent. Eng. settlements in the 
Maritime pro vs. followed a version of the 
Georgian similar to that found in New 
England, and Eng. influences mingled 
^vith local traditions in Fr. Canada after 
1759. The end of the 18th cent, and the 
earlier 19th cent, saw the introduction of 
the log cabin on the frontier, but tn archi- 
tecture reflected the Regency styles, with 
tiio Palladian being the favourite for 
larger building (Province House, Halifax, 
by John Merrick, 1811). Many buildings 
of this period show evidence of the austere, 
handsome work of Scottish stonemasons. 
The architects of this time were often 
Eng. military engineers (Quebec Anglican 
cathedral by Maj. Robe and Capt. Hall, 
1804), but during the first half of the 19th 
cent, the Gk revival (q.v.) spread into 
Canada from the U.S.A. 

The Gothic revival (q.v.) began with 
Notre-Dame in Montreal, designed in 
1824 by James O’Donnell with Gothic 
details and Georgian proportions, and an 
elaborate carpenter’s Gothic spra^ up 
at the same time. But later arcn!||cta 
such as Wra Thomas (St Paul’s, Hamillllp, 
1857) based their work on a closer study 
of Gothic monuments, while Frank Wills 
approached true medieval proportions in 
the cathedrals of Fredericton (1845) and 
Montreal (1857). The most imposing 
monuments of the revival were Univ. 
OoUegc, Toronto (by F. W. Cumberland, 
1856), built in the Norman stylo which was 
then considered a variety of Gothic, and 
the Parliament Buildings at Ottawa, 
which show Ruskin’s influence (1859 fl.; 
the central block, destroyed by Are in 
1916, by Thomas Fuller, and the sur- 
viving E. and W. blocks by Frederick 
Stent). In the sixties and seventies the 
Renaissance stylo was also revived, par- 
ticularly for olfice buildings. The influ- 
ences until this time wore predominantly 
British, but in the eighties the sturdy, 
sombre Richardsonian Hoinanosquo from 
the U.S.A. (see Richarpson, Henry 
Hobbon) had a considerable effect in 
Canada, though it was often modified by 
the addition of features which lent a 
Scottish baronial air to ofllco buildings, 
parliaments, etc. (cf. Ontario Legislature, 
Toronto, by R. A. Waite, 1890). 

At the turn of the century the nalvetA of 
earlier decades was replaced by a studied 
correctness of design. The architects, who 
about 1900 founded their professional 
schools and societies, became conversant 
with a variety of stylos, applying their 
Renaissance to ofllco and legislative 
buildings (Saskatchewan Parliament, 
Regina, E. & W. S. Maxwell, 1910), 
their learned Gothic to churches and 
parliament buildings (new central block, 
Ottawa, John A. Pearson, 1919), their 
Classic to banks and railway stations 
(Union Station, Toronto, 1919, Ross ^ 


MacDonald, Hugh Jones, and J. M. LTle), 
their Georgian and Tudor to villas, 
and the now familiar Fr. *chA*teau’ stylo 
to hotels — ^as site or function seemed to 
demand. They found a new idea in the 
’chdteau* style which was intended to 
give an old Fr. air to such buildings as 
railway hotels (Chateau Laurler, Ottawa, 
by D. A. MacFarlane, 1910). 

Skyscrapers — the Daily Star Building. 
Toronto (Chapman & Oxley, 1928): the 
Aldred Building, Montreal (Barott Sz 
Blackader, 1930); and the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, Toronto (Darling & 
Pearson, 1930) are among the largest 
examples — ^which depended on structural 
stoel and reinforced concrete, sometimes 
had the exterior of a cathedral or palace. 

The first evidences of a new style, which 
frankly acknowledged the now materials 
and techniques and expressed new func- 
tions, appeared early in the present cen- 
tury in utilitarian structures such as 
factories and grain elevators. But the 
development of contemporary architec- 
ture has been made difficult by the con- 
tinuing ‘battle of the styles.' This is 
seen to good advantage in Ottawa, where 
the forces of conservatism have kept 
official architecture in bondage to the 
‘ch&teau’ style; but non -official buildings 
have offered a challenge in the form of 
steel-and -glass structu^ like the Com- 
monwealth Building (Alra & Balharrie, 
1954). The newer movements are better 
able to make their way in the central and 
W. cities. John B. Parkin Associates in 
Toronto, and Oreon, Blankstein, Russell 
& Associates of Winnipeg (new National 
Gallery design, 1954), are among the 
leaders. But in Vancouver the architect 
seems to have the greatest freedom. 
Firms such as Sharp Sc Thompson, 
Berwick Pratt (Orauer Hydro-electric 
Station. 1953, with colour design by the 
painter B. (;. Binning), and Semmens Sc 
Simpson (St Anselm’s Clmrch, etc.) are 
leaders in this vigorous movement. Van- 
couver’s recent competition for a civic* 
auditorium was, however, won with a 
striking design by a group of Montreal 
architects ((juy Desbarats and others). 
See R. Traquair, The Old Architecture of 
Quebec, 1947; G. Morisset. V Architecture 
en Nouvelle- France, 1949; A. Gowans, 
Church Architeeture in New France, 1955. 

Canadian Literature (English). Canada 
has produced little that would rank as 
great literature, and Canadians oro first 
to admit this. But the time has passed 
when either Canadians or Britons would 
say that tho country had no distinctive 
culture of its own. Desmond Pacey, in 
one of tho most recent studios of Canadian 
literature, claims it ‘lias a distinctive* 
conception of man’s lot on the earth, a 
conception engendered by tho peculiar 
features of the Canadian terrain. ... In 
it man Is dwarfed by an immensely 
powerful physical environment which is at 
once forbidding and fascinating.’ 

Canadian culture had its beginnings in 
Halifax, Nova Sootia, a prov. which 
became British some 40 years before the 
rest of Canada. Henry AUine (1748-84), 
an immigrant from Now England^ may 
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be eald to have been the first Canadian 
writer. Hla Life and Journals have been 
compared to the works of Bnnyan. The 
first book-length poem vm written by a 
Canadian -bom Oliver Goldsmith who wm 
a deeoendaot of the Brit. Oliver Goldsmith, 
its tiUe, The Rising Village, beln? reminis- 
cent of The Deserted Village. Similarly, 
the first Canadian novelist, Thomas Hali- 
burton (1796-1865), was a distant relative 
of Sir Walter Scott. His Sara Slick of 
The Clockmaker is still a memorable 
character, and was perhaps the model of 
Dickens's Sam Weller, as his squire might 
have suggested Pickwick. 

The central fl^iro in Canadian colonial 
literature was Joseph Howe (1804-73), 
who was also Nova Scotia's leading poli- 
tician in his day. An early poet, then an 
outstanding Journalist, he left a number of 
books of travel sketches, including Wes- 
tern Rambles. 1828, and Kastem Rambles, 
1830; as well as his Letters tn Ijord John 
Russell and Ills Collected Poems and 
Essays. 

Among the Loyalists, who came to 
Canada after the Arnor. Kevolution, there 
were many educated people who played 
the main role In founding the early univs. 
of Canada. The chief ripcord of their 
experience is the Journal of Jacob Bailey 
(1731-1808); their loading poet was 
Jonathan Odell (1737-1818). Writers 
of the colonial period in Upper and Lower 
Canada (Ontario and Quel>oc) include the 
Scots immigrant Alex. McLaohlan (1818- 
1896) with his Young Canada, or Jack's 
as Good as his Master, and the first part of 
a projected epic. The Emigrant, very much 
in the Burns style. An account of pioneer 
life which is still read is that of Susanna 
Moodie (1803-85), Roughing It in the 
Rush, A more far-ranging account of 
life in Canada during this same period, 
recently reprinted, Is that of Mrs Anna 
Jameson, a visiting Irishwoman, an alto- 
gether remarkable pemon, Winter Studies 
and Summer Rambles in Canada, 1838. 

The leading poet of this era was John 
Richardson (1796-1852), whoso long 
narrative poem, Tecumseh, on the war of 
1812. and novel, Wacousta, have remained 
in print for over a century. Richardson 
is also of some note as the first talented 
Canadian writer to starve to death, not for 
lack of trying but for lack of an adequate 
book market In Canada: the relatively 
small pop. of the country is divided 
between 2 main language groups, a large 
art of its people came to Canada as 
arely literate peasants, and Brit, and 
Amer. pubs, have always dominated the 
market. Cliarles Hangster (1822-93) 
might have succeeded to Hichardson's 
dubious honour, but avoided starvation bv 
working in the post office for the last 25 
years of his life. His pub. poems are The 
St jMurence and the Saguenay, Hesperus, 
afid Ot/r Norland. Charles Heavysege 
U 8 16-7 6) produced the only outstanding 
Canadian drama, Saul. 

In the latter part of the 19th cent, there 
were more and more works by native-born 
Canadians, although 
brilliant newcomers like Gold win Smith of 
Toronto often dominated the scene. The 


literary jour., The Week, which be and 
Charles G. D. Roberts ed. in 1883-96, 
provided the best opportunity for pub. 
which new Canadian writers had enjoyed 
up to that time. Canada’s best poets 
stem from this period; Roberts himself 
(1860-1943), later knighted; Charles Mair 
(1838-1927); Archibald Lampman (1861- 
1899); Duncan Campbell Scott fl862- 
1947); Bliss Carman (1861-1929), perhaps 
the best-known of all Canadian poets; 
Wilfred Campbell (1861-1918); and W. H. 
Drummond (1854-1907), who wrote 
charming poems of the Fr. inhab. On 
the distaff aide there was Isabella Craw- 
ford (1850-87), whose work, when pub. by 
J. W. Garvin, brought recognition only 
after her death; and Pauline Johnson, a 
full-blooded Iroquois princess, whoso 
patriotic verse was widely read, 

Tlio outstanding novels of the 19th cent, 
wore historical: Wm Kirby’s The Golden 
Dog, 1877, and Gilbert Parker’s The Seats 
of the Mighty, 1896. The former must be 
ranked fis one of the finest pieces of 
Canadian writing. A number of novels 
of Fr. Canada, written in tMa period by 
Eng. -speaking authors anxious to help 
explain the older branch of the Canadian 
nation to the younger one, deserve men- 
tion. They include T, G. Marquis’s 
Marguerite de Roberval, 1899, a story of 
theJWmos of Jacques Cartier; W. D. 
Liaj^iall’s 'J'he Young Seigneur. 1888; 
aiir Agnes Laut's Lords of the North, 1900, 
and Heralds of Empire, 1902, wlilch deal 
with the early fur traders and explorers 
of the W. 

Novelists of the early 20th cent. Include 
sev. who, varying the usual Canadian 
story, enjoye<l great success through large 
sales of their novels abroad. ‘Ralph 
Connor’ (the Rev. CliarleB W. Gordon) 
sold five million copies of his Black Rock, 
1897, The Sky PM, 1898, The Man From 
Olengarn/, 1901, and other novels, read 
to-day only for their historical interest. 
Arthur Stringer made a long and success- 
ful career in the U.S., but used Canadian 
material in liis hooks (Lonely O' Motley, 
j901. Prairie Wife, Prairie Mother, and 
Prairie Child, 1916-21). L. M. Mont- 
gomery enjoyed a huge success with her 
Anne of Green Gables series; as did 
Marshall Saunders with Beautiful Joe. 
Marian Keith’s Oenlleman Adventurer is 
an excellent historical novel of the Riel 
Rebellion. Three others whose works 
arc still known around the world are 
Robert W. Service, with his Songs of a 
Sourdough and other sagas of the Yukon 
Gold Rush; Mazo de la Roche with her 
Jatna series, which has run into a score of 
vols.; and Stephen Leacock, the beloved 
humorist and sago of Sunshine Sketches of 
a Little Toum and many other works. 
Qnito different is the story of Canada’s 
loading realistic novelist, Frederick Philip 
Grove, a woll-eduo. and travelled Anglo- 
Swede who seemed to love Canada more 
passionately as he became embittered 
with Canadians as readere. His Over 
Prairie Trails, 1922, The Turn of the Year, 
1923, Settlers of the Marsh, 1925, and Out 
Daily Bread, 1928, somewhat in the style 
of Knut Hamsun, have been called the 
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truest accounts of life on the Canadian 
prairies and the most powerful novels In 
Canadian literature. The other out- 
standing Canadian realist of the period 
was also of Scandinavian (Icelandic) 
extraction: Laura Salverson, who wrote 
The Viking Hearty 1923. Nellie M^lungr*8 
stories of pioneer days in the W., such as 
Sovnng Seeds in Danny^ are of a much 
milder nature. Poetesses of this period 
were Marjorie Pickthall and Audrey 
Alexandra Brown; poeta, John McCall, 
In Flanders Fields, and Wilson Mac- 
donald, Out of the IVUdemess. 

Among: the best-known Canadian 
writers of recent years are F. E. D. 
McDowell, The Champlain Road, 1939, 
and Philip Child, The Village of Souls, 
1933, both novels sot in the 17th cent. 
There are also Will Bird, Here Stays Good 
Yorkshire, 1945; Thomas H. Haddall, 
Pride* 8 Fancy, 1946; Kathleen Cobum, 
The Orandmothers, 1949; and Ethel 
Wilson, The Innocent Traveller, 1949. 
Morley Callagrhan, They Shall Inherit the 
Earth, 1935, and others; Hugh Mao- 
Lonnan, Two Solitudes, 1945; Gabrielle 
Roy, The Tin Flute, 1 948 ; Roger Lomolin, 
The Town Below, 1948; and Germaine 
Gu^vremont, The Outlander. 1950, are 
leading contemporary novelists. Another 
novel, set in Soviet Russia but written in 
Canada and much noticed arount^ the 
world, is Igor Gouzenko's The Fcdlal^he 
Titan, 1954. The most important cwi- 
temporary poet is E. J. Pratt; others are 
Earle Birnoy, A. M. Klein, L. A. Mackay, 
Dorothy Livosay, Anne Marriott, and 
James Wreford. 

See also French Canadian Litera- 
ture. See A. McMechan, The Head- 
waters of Canadian Literature, 1925; L. 
Pierce, An Outline of Canadian Literature, 
1927; V. B. Rhodenizer, A Handbook of 
Canadian Literature, 1930; Logan and 
French, Highways of Canadian Literature, 
1932; B. K. Brown, On Canadian Poetry, 
1945; A. J. M. Smith (ed.), The Book of 
Canadian Poetry, 1948; Desmond Pacey, 
Creative Writing in Canada, 1952; and A. 
Phelps’s essays on a number of Canadian 
Writers, 1952. 

Canadian Mounted Police, see Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. 

Canadian Railways. Railways in 
Canada have always represented some- 
thing more than mere transportation. 
In essence, they have represented nation- 
building. The early projects, such os 
the Grand Trunk, the Intercolonial, and 
the Canadian Paclflc, now seem to have 
been ambitious beyond young Canada’s 
strength; but they were undertaken in 
furious competition with the exttJnsion 
of canals and railways on the Amer. side 
of the border, in a determination to hold 
the N. half of the continent for Brit, 
settlement. The first railway in Canada 
was a 15-m. line between Laprairie, 
opposite Montreal, and St John’s, at the 
head of Lake Champlain, in 1836. The 
first big project was the St Lawrence and 
Atlantic, which linked Montreal with 
Portland, Maine, as a udnter port. With 
the 1860*s came the first great railway 
building boom, the Grank Trunk being 
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pushed through from Montreal to Sarnia, 
Ontario (and later to Chicago), the lines 
of the Great Western spreading out from 
the Toronto-Niagara area, and the N. rail- 
road running from Toronto up to Colling- 
wood, on the Georgian Bay. This latter 
line formed a link between Lakes Ontario 
and Huron, and handled much trade for 
Chicago. It is estimated that $100 
millions were poured into railway building 
in Canada in the 1850*s. 

Confederation brought the compact to 
build the long-discussed Inter-Colonial 
Rail Road, along the S. shore of the St 
Lawrence, from Montreal to Halifax, 
linking the Mari times witli what was then 
called ’Canada.* It was completed in 
1876. Partly strategic (it was launched 
at the time of the Amor. Civil War) and 
partly political, it failed then to give 
Halifax the traffic it expected; but It has 
fully justified itself in 2 world wars. The 
1870*8 and 'SO’s were dominated by the 
great project of a railway to the Pacific. 
This too had been part of a political 
compact, promised to bring Brit. Columbia 
into the union. With 1000 m. of rocky 
wasteland in N. Ontario, 1000 m. of empty 
prairie beyond Winnipeg, and then the 
mighty Rockies, it was a formidable 
project. The infant Canadian nation of 
4 million was setting out to do what the 
powerful U.S.A. of 40 million had just 
achieved, in completing the Union Pacific 
Roil Road in 1869. Canada*s decision, or 
at least John A. Macdonald's decision, 
was made in 1871. But in 1873 Mac- 
donald’s gov. was turned out of office 
through the ‘ Pacific scandal,* by which the 
chief financier of the now railway was 
shown to have heavily supported Mac- 
donald’s successful election campaign of 
1872. The next gov. was an exceedingly 
honest and cautious one, and advanced 
the railway scheme very little. It took 
Macdonald’s return to power in 1878 to 
fire the boiler; a new syndicate of Montreal 
financiers was formed, led by George 
Stephen (later Lord Mount Stephen), 
Donald Smith (later Lord Strathcona and 
Mount Royal), and R. B. Angus, with the 
energetic American, Wm Van Horne 
(later Sir Wm), as president, and the steel 
was laid to the Pacific by 1885. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway (C.P.R.) then 
set out to bring in settlors for the 
25,000,000 choice ac. it had received from 
the gov., and the colonisation of the W. 
was under way. As this proceeded, the 
promoters of the Canadian Northern Rail 
Road, Mackenzie and Mann, began to 
string their grain -collecting roads across 
the prairies, feeding into the C.P.R. for 
the E. haul. As the development fever 
mounted, the Grand Tnmk Rail Road 
plunged into a project for an extension to 
the Pacific. The logical development 
would have been amalgamation with the 
Canadian Northern Rail Road. But the 
Liberal gov. of Laurier, irritated for many 
years by Conservative boasts that they 
had built the C.P.R., galled as much by 
C.P.R. support for the Conservative party, 
and anxious to counter the vast power 
wielded by the C.P.R., came out ^th a 
scheme for a National Transcontinental 
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Rail Road. This was to take a more 
noittherly route across Ontario, the 
‘es, and Brit. Columbia, with its 
c terminus at Prince Rupert. The 
ffov. would build the E. section, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific (G.T.P.) the W., and the 
Q.T.P. would operate the line. (Tills is 
almost exactly the formula advanced by a 
Liberal gov., in 1056, for building the 
Trans-Oanada Pipeline.) This second 
transcontinental line, which in its long 
section across N. Ontario was already one 
too many, was no sooner under construc- 
tion than the Canadian Northern started 
to build a third. When the First World 
War suddenly chocked the colonisation of 
the country, it was soon discovered that 
the railways had been over-built. In 
1022 the bankrupt Canadian Northern 
and G.T.P. were reorganised and amal- 
gamated into the nationally owned 
Canadian National Railways (C.N.R.) at 
a great loss to many Brit, and Canadian 
investors. Its first president, Sir Henry 
Thornton, made every effort to weld the 
C.N.R. into a real system and to build up 
its morale until it could compete with the 
(!U.P.R. (which also had a notable president 
in that ora. Sir Edward Beatty). The 
C.P.R. has never relished a situation in 
which its competitor’s losses are covered 
from the public treasury; but it had vast 
subsidies itself from the gov. in the 
beglTming, and undoubtedly the country’s 
Interest is bettor served through the 2 
railway systems, rather than 1 privately- 
owned leviathan. It was for the latter 
reason that the proposal for amalgamation 
of the railways, urged by the C.P.R. on a 
Royal Commission in 1931, was turned 
down. 

The C.N.R., with 23,763 in. of track, is 
now the greatest railway system of N. 
America. It includes the Quebec Bridge 
(central span, 1800 ft), next to Sydney 
Bridge the longest in the Commonwealth. 
The C.P.R. has 17,153 m. of track, and 
with subsidiary steamship lines and air- 
lines is the greatest travel system in the 
world. Those 2 railways jointly operate 
the N. Alberta, running up to the Atha- 
basca and Peace R.8, ivlth 923 m. of road; 
and on main E. Canada runs they operate 
^ool’ trains over each other’s tracks. 
The C.N.R. operates the Hudson’s Bay 
Rail Hoad, completed in 1931, to the port 
of Churohill. it has also taken over 
operation of the 700 m. of railway in New- 
foundland, much of which is narrow 
gauge. The only other considerable 
railways in Canada are provlncially 
owned, the Northern Ontario, running 
from N. Bay to Moosonee on James Bay; 
and the Pacific Groat Eastern in Brit. 
Columbia. The latter is now being linked 
for the first time with Vancouver at its 
8. end. and extended N. to the Peace R. 
country. The first extensive railway- 
building period in a quarter cent, has 
lately pushed steel into a number of new 
mining areas. A 360 -m. line has been 
built from Seven Is. on the N. shore of 
the Gulf of St Lawrence to open up rich 
iron ore deposits In the heart of Ungava. 
Another new lino in Quebec runs to 
Ohibougamau, lines in Ontario to Geco 


and Manitouwadge, in Manitoba to 
Lynn Lake, and in Brit, Columbia from 
Terraco to the great new aluminium 
smelter at Eitimat. Under discussion is 
a 500 *m. railway from the Peace R, north- 
ward to Pino Point on Great Slave Lake, 
whore one of the richest lead and zinc 
deposits in the world has been discovered. 
All freight and passenger rates, and man>' 
other matters concerning the railw'ays, 
come nnder the jurisdiction of the Trans- 
port Commission. U.S.A. railways oper- 
ate 863 m. of line in Canada. O. R. are 
being rapidly dioselised and re-equlppod 
with the most modern ooaohes. See 
H. A. Tnnis, Histor}/ of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 1923. and d’A. C. Cole- 
man, Mount Stephen and the C,P,R., 1945. 

Canadian Sea, see Hudson Bay. 

Canakkale, seaport and il of tlio same 
name in Asiatic Turkey, on the Darda- 
nelles. The allied fleet attacked it In 191 5. 
but without success. In 1922 It was occu- 
pied by Brit, forces in order to arrest the 
advance of Xemal’s army. This nearly 
resulted in war with Turkey — or the 
resumption of war, for as yet peace had 
not been officially concluded — but the 
contretemps was avoided by the tact of 
Sir Charles Harington, the Brit. Com- 
mander-ln -Chief in the Black Sea area. 
Pop. (il) 312,679, (tn) 11,633 (1950). 

Canal (Lat. canedia, a channel), artificial 
wat^-oonrse serving the purpose of 
ddRiiage or irrigation, or more frequently 
for the transportation of merchandise in 
boats, barges, or ships. C.s have un- 
doubtedly been in existence since very 
early times. Herodotus and Strabo both 
speak of a O. across the isthmus of Suez 
which was begun in 616 bc by Nocho and 
completed by the year 521 bc. In Egypt 
the Nile has from time Immemorial been 
noted for its irrigation C.s; traces of 
waterways which the anct Egyptians con- 
structed still remain. The Imperial or 
Grand O. of China Is of great antiquity; It 
commences at Hang-chan, near the month 
of the Tsientangklang R., and crossing 
the Yangtsekiang at Chinkiang ter- 
minates at Tientsin. The total length is 
about 650 m., but the depth is seldom 
more than 6 ft. C.s were probably first 
built for irrigation, but, especially after 
the invention of locks, they acquired 
i m portanoe for na v igation. A lock cham - 
her enclosed by a pair of gates was said 
to have been constructed by 2 brothoiN 
Domenico in 1481, and Leonardo da Vinci 
6 years afterwards completed 0 locks 
which united the C.s of Milan. A C. can 
rarely be built on one level and usually con- 
sists of a series of level reaches at varying 
heights above a datum line; each reach is 
closed by locks. The bases of the hills 
and Uie winding of the valleys must 
provide the general route for these reaches. 
The chaimoT of the C. has a flat bottom 
and sides which slope outwards from the 
bottom. In dists. whore the soil cannot 
withstand the erosion of the water, the 
sides should be lined with ’puddle,’ a 
oompound of tempered clay mixed with 
water, which Is worked into the sides to 
a distance of 2 or 3 ft. Sometimes the 
sides are faced witli stonework or concrete 
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where there is much traffic. The breadth 
of the C. bottom should be at least twice 
the crreatest breadth of the boat using the 
C.; the depth of the water should be at 
least times the draught of the boat; 
and the area of the waterway should be 6 
times the greatest midship section of the 
boat. The 'width of an ordinary inland C. 
in this country is 25-30 ft at the bottom, 
and 40-50 ft at the level of the water. 
The depth Is about 4-5 ft. To maintain 
the level of water in a CJ., it may be 
necessary to provide storage in a reser- 
voir; surplus water may be discharged 
f)ver waste weirs to lay dry a portion of the 
C. for carrying out repairs. Stop -gates 
are necessary at short intervals. 

Locks are chambers made of wood, 
brickwork, etc., and provided with gates 
at each end. The look is of sufficient size 
to take the largest vessels which use the 
C.: it is placed at the termination of the 
lower reach, and rises tt) a slightly greater 
height than that of the water in the upper 
i*cach. The gates of the lock, wlilch ore 
very strongly made, open against the 
direction of the current, and are slightly 
more than half the width of the lock 
chamber, so that they meet before they 
form a straight line, and are kept firmly 
in place by the pressure of the water. 
Sluices are placed in each gate near the 
bottom, and can bo worked from thfl top of 
the lock independently of the gates tn|m- 
selvos. When a boat Is about to ascend 
from a lower to a higher reach of the C., 
the upper gates and sluices, commanding 
the flow from the upper roach, are closed. 
The sluices at the lower end of the lock are 
opened, and when the level of the water in 
the look chamber is the same as that of the 
lower reach, the boat enters the lock. 
The lower gates and sluices are then 
closed, whilst the sluices only in the upper 
gate are opened. The water in the lock 
then gradually rises until it reaches the 
level of the upper reach, when the upper 
gates can bo opened and the boat passes 
out of the lock Into the higher reach. 
When a boat descends from a higher roach 
to a lower, the procedure is reversed. In 
large locks the sluices may be carried 
through the walls instead of being In the 
gates. The material of which the gates 
are composed is generally hardened oak; 
in small narrow locks a single gate at each 
end is sufllcient. The gates are opened 
and closed by balance beams projecting 
over the lock «ide, which are worked either 
by gearing or by a hydraulic ram. The 
locks are not much larger than the vessels 
they are required to take. The Eng. C. 
boat is from 70 to 75 ft long and 7 or 

8 ft wide; a barge is the same length, but 
double the width, i.e. from 14 to 15 ft. 
The average lift of a C. lock is from 8 to 

9 ft, sometimes as little as ft. In 
Belgium, on the Canal du Centre, the 
locks have a lift of 17 ft, whilst 1 lock 
on the Saint-Denis C. has a lift of 324 ft. 
When there is a very big difference In the 
levels of the 2 reaches of the O., it is some- 
times overcome by a flight of looks, In 
which the lower gates of one lock form the 
higher gates of the one below' it. On 
many of the Eng. C.s an inclined plane is 


placed at the side of the lock for the 'use 
of pleasure boats ; the boats are placed on 
the rollers which form the plane, and 
hauled over by hand. The same prin- 
ciple is sometimes used for barges, but as 
such a method is liable to strain the 
timbers, etc., of large vessels, a more 
common arrangement is for 2 oounter- 
baiancing tanks to be used. Each of the 
tanks holds sufficient w'ater to float a 
boat, 2 lines of rail are used, on which 
the tanks run, and they are connected by 
chains running on pulleys in such a way 
that as one ascends the other descends. 
Vertical lifts are also employed on some 
C.s; they are only used where the differ- 
ence in the levels of the reaches occurs in 
a short length of C. to obviate the con- 
struction of embankments, etc. At An- 
dertoii there is such a lift, which deals 
with barges of as much as 100 tons burden 
and has a lift of 50 ft. The horse is still 
used for haulage on the small C.s. Steam 
towage was first introduced about the 
beginning of the 19ih cent., but tugs 
towing a string of barges are only practic- 
able when there are no locks on the C., or 
when the locks can take the tug and all the 
barges at the same time. Barges having 
a steam or oil engine of their own are now 
utilised; on a portion of the Tetlow C., in 
Germany, an electric system of traction 
w'as pTit into use. The ordinary speed of a 
horse-drawn 0. boat is from 2 to 3 m.p.h.; 
if an excessive speed is attempted, the 
wave raised w’ashes away the sides of the 
C. much more quickly, and the water is 
disturbed for a long distance along the C. 

Canals in the United Kingdom. Great. 
Britain was one of the last nations to make 
any use of C.s. The first C. was Bridgc- 
w’ater C. (q.v.). The successful accom- 
plishment of this work encouraged others, 
and before the introduction of the railways 
the length of the navigable C.s in Great 
Britain was estimated at 3000 ra. The 
largest C.s in Great Britain are the Cale- 
donian C. (q.v.), the Crinan C., the Forth 
and Clyde C. in Scotland, and the Glou- 
cester and Berkeley Ship C. (17 m.) In 
England. Other main C.s In England and 
Wales are the Manchester Ship O. (35 m.) 
(q.v.), the Grand Union (280 in.), the 
Birmingham (160 m.), the Leeds and 
Liverpool (190 m.), the Aire and Colder 
(90 m.), the Trent Navigation System 
(120 m.). The first C. to be modernised 
in England was the Grand Union, w'hlch 
links London with Nottingham and Bir- 
mingham. The work of dredging and 
deepening was completed in 1934, and th<? 
C. can now carry motor-driven i)arges at 
greater speed. The Nenc 11. was also 
canalised with looks to take ships of 
15-ft beam, and linked with the Grand 
Union, thus providing a through waterway 
from the Wash to the Bristol Channel, 
and, at the same time, joining Binningham 
and Manchester with London. There are 
in all 3641 m. of waterway in England and 
Wales, 184 ra. in Scotland, and 848 m. in 
Ireland. The total extent of C.b in use in 
Groat Britain is about 2500 m. In 1948 
most of the important inland waterways 
(2000 m.) in Great Britain were taken 
over under the Transport Act, 1947, 
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br tlie Brit. Transpopt Commifelon, 
placed In the charge of the Docks ana 
ltdand Waterways Executive, and organ- 
ised into 5 areas with H.Q. in Leeds, 
North wich, Nottingham, Criouoester, and 
London; ann. tonnage about 10 million. 
The Bridgewater, Manchester Ship, and 
Thames (jonsorvancy are not included in 
these arrangements, and the ann. tonnage 
carried by them is nearly 20 million. 
The C. Association and the Inland Water- 
ways Association have done much to 
obviate neglect of Brit, waterways. Some 
C.s are choked with weeds and mud, ren 
doring navigation impossible; often the 
lack of adequate dredging, together with 
leaky locks, groatlj^ delays traffic. 



Continental canals, Belgium occupies 
a foremost place in inland navigation; it 
had, before the First World War, a length 
of 0.8 amounting to 1360 m., which is 1 m. 
of waterway to every 8 ) sq. ni. of ter. To- 
day, the total length of C.s and navigable 
rivs. is still over 1000 m. The Albert C., 
connecting Antwerp and Li^go, a distance 
of some 80 m., was completed just before 
the outbreak of the Second World War. 
It can carry barges up to a burden of 2000 
tons, and is over 80 ft wide at its nar- 
rowest, with a depth of 16 ft. Work was 
also carried out to widen and deepen the 
Charleroi -Brussels C. In the Netherlands, 
the Princess Juliana Ship C. was opened 
in 1935, 20 m. in length with a depth of 
16 ft and a width of 50 ft. Another 
modem C. is the Twenthe C. from Zutphen 
to Enschede, opened in 1936. Since the 
days of the first C. in France, whicli was 
oonstmeted between 1605 and 1641, the 
French have on the whole boon keenly 
alive to the advantages of this method of 
transport. The Languedoc 0., or C. du 
Midi, connects the Bay of Biscay with the 
Mediterranean; it is 148 m. long and has 
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119 locks, but is only 6^ ft deep. The Fr. 
Gov., whilst developing the railways of the 
country, did not overlook the C.s, and 
there are 6000 m. of navigable waterways 
with total traffic of about 40,000,000 
tons. Many of these waterways are 
maintained entirely by the State, and no 
tolls are levied. The Fr. Gov. In 1879 
. . iw to secure uniformity in the 

dimensions, etc., of the prin. C.8. By the 
above law all C.s must have a depth of 
6i ft, locks must measure 1 26 J ft by 17 ft, 
and a space must be left under bridges of 
12 ft, thus enabling boats of about 300 
tons burden to travel along all the prin. 
Fr. C.s. Prior to the outbreak of war In 
1939, considerable work was carried out in 
improving the existing waterways and in 
Installing electrical machinery at many of 
the looks on, for example, the Rhine- 
RhOne 0. and elsewhere. In Germany, 
between the 2 world wars, an ambitious 
scheme was launched for joining, by canal, 
the R.s Oder, Elbe, Weser, and Rhine, 
extending to nearly 7000 m. of C. The 
last link in this chain was completed in 
1938, the Mittel-land C. from Magdeburg 
through Brunswick and Mttnster to the 
Rhine, Joining with the Dortmund-Ems 
C. The Soviet Gov. has aimed at making 
Moscow an Important Inland port, linking 
it with the Volga and thence with the 
Wh^ Sea. the Baltic, the Black Sea, and 
th^^ Caspian. The Moacow-Volga O. 
was completed in 1937, giving about 80 
m. of navigable waterway, and work was 
then begun on the Volga-Don C. between 
Stalingrad and Rostov. In Sweden, the 
Gota C. system links the Cattegat, 
through the lakes, with the Bothnian Bay. 

Canals in the U.S.J. and Canada. In 
America there are numerous C.s which 
connect the separate riv. navigations. 
The St. Lawrence C.s, between Lake 
Ontario and Montreal, and the Welland 
C. join Lake Erie and Montreal; the 
last-named is nearly 27 m. long and rises 
by means of locks to over 320 ft (see 
Welland ). The size of these C.b has been 
increased, and now the locks are 270 ft 
in length, 45 ft in width, and 14 ft in 
depth. A C. at Sault Sainte Marie 
connects Lake Superior with Lake Huron 
to avoid riv. rapids. The Chesapeake and 
Ohio C. was begun in 1828, and by 1860 
extended from Georgetown on the Poto- 
mac to Cumberland. This C. connects 
Maryland with Washington, D.C., thus 
enabling coal to be brought from the 
Cumberland region to the Potomac R. It 
is 184 m. long and has 73 looks. The Erie 
C., which connects Lake Erie with the 
Hudson R., is 365i m. in length; the 
width at the bottom varies from 63 to 79 
ft, that at the surface from 70 to 98 ft, 
whilst the depth ranges between 7 i 
and 9 k ft. The Delaware at Phillipsburg 
and the Hudson R. at Jersey City are 
connected by the Morris C., which crosses 
a spur of the AJleghenies by a system of 
Inclines; it is 102 m. In length. The 
Chesapeake and Delawsire C., a part of 
the toll-free Atlantic inland waterway, 
was token over by the Staite in 1919. The 
Dalles and Celilo C., completed in 1915, 
allows of riv. navigation up the Columbia 
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and Snake ILs for nearly 600 m* from were too shallow. Only a narrow strip of 
J?® Konerally of land had to be exoavated between Velsen 

the u.b.A. are of great economic im- and the N. Sea, as the direct route p^ed 
portanoe, but the same cannot be said through Lake Y and Wijker Meer. Banks 
of the inl^d C. system. One fcdrly were formed along the C. by the soil which 
Mcent experiment is the State Barge C., was dredged from the bottom In order to 
which connects New York city deepen the C., €«id by this moans a oon- 
\nth BuiiMo by a deep-water route of siderable extent of ter. was reclaimed from 
790 m. and has a minimum depth of 12 ft, the sea, and so a portion of the cost was 
costs the taxpayers of the state realised. The C. is suited for large vessels, 
$7,000,000 annually, and only a negligible having a bottom width of 88 ft, a width 
fraction of the expected traffic passes over at the water level of 186 ft, and a depth 
it. It WM, however, deepened In 1941 of 23 ft; it is 16* m. in length. The 
to a depth of 14 ft between the Hudson level of the C. is kept only 14 in. above low 
R. and Lake Ontario. The Cape Cod C., water in the N. boa In order to maintain 
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built in 1914, to connect Buzzard’s Bay 
with Massachusetts Bay, was taken over 
by the State in 1928 to become a toll-free 
section of the Atlantic inland waterway, 
and it has since been deepened and 
widened. Work on the canalisation of the 
Ohio R. was undertaken to provide a 
greater depth for the whole 1000-m. 
length. The Chicago Drainage C., con- 
structed to discharge the Chicago drainage 
into the Upper Mississippi Valley Instead 
of into Lake Michigan, has now, through 
the construction of a connecting Illinois 
waterway, become a link in a waterway 
from the Great Lakes to the Mississippi. 

Ship Canals. C.s designed to admit large 
ocean-going vessels are constructed either 
to place inland tns in communication with 
the soa, or to shorten the distance by sea 
between 2 points by cutting across an 
isthmus. The Amsterdam Ship C. severs 
the peninsula of N. Holland and unites 
the IJssel Meer (Zuider Zee) with the N. 
Sea, but its real object Is to allow the 
trade of Amsterdam a more direct outlet, 
as the N. Holland C. and the IJTssel Meer 


the drainage of the reclaimed lands. The 
Inflowing water from these lands and from 
the branch C.s is pumped into the IJssel 
Meer by pumps situated in the dam which 
shuts off the C. from the IJssel Meer. 
The entrance channel is protectc'd by 2 
converging concrete breakwaters, and the 
O. is controlled by locks near each end 
with gates pointing both ways. The G. 
was begun in 1865, and finished in 1876, 
af a cost of about £2,600,000. (See also 
M ANCHESTER SHIP Can AL. ) Among other 
0.8 of this nature may be mentioned the 
Bruges Ship C., which renders Bruges a 
seaport; the Ghent-Temeuzen C., which 
provided an outlet for Ghent by a C. 
joining the estuary of the Scheldt at 
Torneuzen, enlarged and deepened in 
1870 so that vessels of 1400 to 1700 tons 
can reach Ghent; and the Leningrad and 
Kronstadt Ship C., which enables sea- 
going vessels to reach Leningrad. This 
C. starts from the Neva and goes SW. for 
about 2 m., when it curves and proceeds 
in a straight line to Kronstadt. It was 
beerun in 1877 and finished in 1884, at a 
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oo»t ot £1,2 to, 000. Tho first C. wliich cut 
across an isthmus to enal>lo oooan-golng 
ships to use a shorter route was the Suez 
C. (q.v.). (-S"ee aim Panama Canal.) In 
ve^ early times it was proposed to build 
a C. across the isthmus of Corinth, and 
traces are found of works for such an 
undertaking begun in the time of the 
Emperor Nero. Tho C. was begun In 
1882 and finished in 1893, at a cost of 
between £1,000,000 and £2,000,000. It is 
4 m. in length, with a bottom width of 
72 ft, and a depth of 261 ft; the entrances 
at each end are protected by solid jetties 
buiit out into the sea. The Holstein C. 
connects the K. Eider with the llaltic 
near Kiel, but is only 51| ft wide at the 
bottom, and 9* ft deep, being only useful 
for small vessels. The Baltic Ship (Kiel) 
C. was therefore built between the Baltic 
and N. seas, starting from Holtenau near 
Kiel, w'here a great lock was constructed, 
and joining the Elbe at Brunsbfittel. The 
length of the C. is 60 m., width at the 
bottom 85 ft, 190 ft at the top, and depth 
28 ft. The C., which saves the vessels 
using it a distance of 2.37 m., was begrun in 
1887 and finished in 1895, at a cost of 
about £8,000,000. See 8. Smiles, Livee 
of the Enffineere, 1864; R. C. R. Minikin, 
River and Canal Engineering, 1920; H. R. 
de Sails, BrQdshaw*$ Guide to the Canals 
and Navigable Rivers of England arid 
Wales, 1928; Q. Cadbury and S. P. Dobbs, 
Canals and Inland Walenmys, 1929; A. 
Wilson, Tl^e Suez Canal: Us Past, Present, 
and Future, 1939; L. T. C. Rolt, A^arrcnc 
Boat, 1944; F. Eyre and C. Hadfleld, 
Erwlish Rivers and Canals, 1945. 

Canale, Antonio, called Canaletto (1697- 
1768), Venetian painter, trained under his 
father Bernardo C., a scene painter; first 
distinguished himself by painting decora* 
tions for theatres. In 1719 he went to 
Rome to study the works of the old 
masters; and on his return to Venice 

B ainted many views of that city. Smith, 
tie Brit. Consul in Venice, bought many of 
his works, a number of which passed into 
the collection of George III, and are at 
Windsor Castle. He worked much in 
London between 1746 and 1755, painting 
some excellent views of the Thames and 
the well-known ‘ Interior of the Rotunda, 
Ranelagh* (1754), The Louvre has 6 of 
his pictures, the National Gallery 11. He 
was a prolific artist and his pupil and 
nephew Bernardo Bellotto (c. 1724-80) 
added to his many Venetian views similar 
in style. C.'s topographical drawings 
had their infiuenoe on such Eng. water- 
colourists as Girtin. See K. T. Parker, 
The Drawings of Antonio Canaieiio in the 
Collection of H.M, The King at Windsor 
Castle, 1941 

Canaletto, see Canalr, Antonio. 
Canal^e \Rumex hymenosepalus), plant 
of the ^ U.S.A. A tanning substance is 
obtained from the rootstock, which gives 
a rich orange colour and Imparts softness 
of touch to hard leather. 

CaAar, see AzooUES. 

Canara, see Kanara. 

Canard, archaic French for broadsheet, 
deteriorated in meaning to false report or 
hoax. 


Canarit, Constantine, see Kanaris. 

Canary Bird, or Canary Finch (Serirms 
canarius), passerine bird of tho family of 
Frlnglllidae or Finches. It is found in 
large numbers in the Canary Is., Madeira, 
and the Azores, but has been domesti- 
cated in Europe since the 16th cent., and 
is one of the most common of cage-birds. 
In its wild state the plmnage is green, 
sometimes streaked with brown, and 
resembling that of a linnet or siskin, the 
prevalent yellow of the domestic species 
being the result of artificial selection for 
breeding purposes. The artificial selec- 
tion has also resulted in Increasing tho 
average size of the bird, tho domestic 
variety being from 6 to 8 in. in length, 
while the wild variety is only from 4 to 5 
in. long. The wild C. builds its nest of 
muss, feathers, and hair, in thick high 
shrubs or trees, and produces 2 to 4 broods 
in a season, but it breeds readily in c(mflne- 
ment, sometimes laying from 4 to 6 eggs, 
pale blue in colour, 4 times a year. The 
work of building the nest and of Incuba- 
tion is generally tlie part of the female, 
while the cock-bird usually feeds the 
young. The natural song of the C. is loud 
and clear, and during the mating season 
tho males seem to compete with one 
another in the ardour and oeauty of their 
melody. It can be taught various notes, 
andApadily imitates tho notes of other 
birdir Their chief foods are canary and 
millet seeds; groundsel, chickwoed, and 
sugar are appreciated luxuries. O.s mate 
readily with siskins, goldfinches, green- 
finches, and linnets: the cross-breeding 
of C.8 is a favourite occupation in the 
Tyrol. The chief varieties of the domesti- 
cated C. are the Norwich, which is the 
hardiest, and of a very rich colour; tluj 
Belgian Fancy, the most beautiful and 
costly; the Lizard, so called from its 
spotted back; the Cinnamon, so named 
from its coloiu; the Yorkshire, a long, 
thin, closely feathered bird; the Lanca- 
shire Goppy, the largest variety, with a 
crest of feathers on its head ; the London 
Fancy, a little yellow or biscuit-coloured 
bird with black wings and tall; the 
Scotch Fancy, a large imposing variety, 
bred largely in Scotland; and tho Roller 
C., a very small bird, bred chiefly for 
Its unusually beautiful song. There are 
sev. varieties of finches very closely 
allied to the C. and often sold os such, 
but they are generally very inferior as 
song birds. See F. J. Chatterton, 
Canaries and how to keep them, 1924; 
C. B. Upton, TJie Breeding and Manage- 
ment of Canaries, 1934. 

Canary Islands (Sp. Islas Canarias), 
group of Sp. is. in the Atlantic, lying 60 in. 
off the NW. coast of Africa, W. of Rio de 
Oro (Q.V.). They consist of 7 main is.. 
Gran Canaria, Fuerteventura, Lanzarote, 
Tenerife, La Palma, Gomera, and Hierro 
(qq.v.), and 6 small is., Graciosa, Rocca, 
Aliegranza, Santa Clara, Inferno, and 
Lobos, and they are grouped into 2 provs,. 
Las Palmas and Santa Cruz de Tenerife 
(QQ.V.). The aboriginal inhab. were 
called Ovonches (q.v.), and the Is. were 
known to the Phoenicians and the 
Romans. In 1402 a Norman, Jean de 
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Bdthenoourt, subdued soiuo of tlio is. 
By the end of the 15 th cent, the whole 
urohlpelagro had been Joined by Ferdinand 
II (q.v.) of Aragdn to the new Sp. king- 
dom. The is. are all rugged, mountain- 
ous, and volcanic, but the soil, where irri- 
gated, Is very fertile. Bananas, tomatoes, 
and potatoes are the i)rln. exports. 
Cochineal was an important manuf. until 
the discovery of aniline dyes. Canary 
wine was celebrated until the vinos wore 
attacked by phylloxera in the 19th cent. 
There is a considerable tourist industry, 
and the is. are popular with invali(\.s 
during the winter months. Pop. 824.500. 
Nec D. A. Bannerman, The Canary Islands, 
1922. 

Canary Wood, timber of 2 trees of the 
Canary and Madeira Is., Persea indica 
and P, canariensis respectively, belonging 
to the Lauraceac family. 

Canasta, card game, a development of 
Rummy, originating in Montevideo and 
growing enormously popular in the U.S.A. 
and Britain after 1948. It is normally 
played by four people, two a side, with two 
full packs ulus jokers. The four Jokers 
and the eight deuces are ‘wild’ — that Is, 
may be named os any other cord. Each 
player receives eleven cards; the next is 
turned up beside the stock pile, which 
is placed in the centre of the taldp. If 
the turn-up card is a Joker, fi. two, olyack 
or a rod three, the next card is turnea up 
to cover it, and so on. Each player in 
tnm draws the top card of stock or of the 
discard pile, ‘melds’ (places faco-up in 
front of him) any cards ho is able and 
willing to declare, and then discards. A 
mold 18 compulsory if the top card of the 
discard pile has been taken. A meld con- 
Kists of three or more cards of the same 
rank and must contain at least two 
* natural ’ and not more than three * wild ’ 
cards. The first meld may bo made only 
when the cards declared score a minimuin 
which varies according to the points pre- 
\ iously scored by the partnership. From 
9 to 1500 points the minimum meld is 50; 
1500 to 3000 — 90; 3000 or oveI^—120; 
a minus score — 15. Only the top card 
from the discard pile may be counted 
towards the minimum score. A melded 
joker scores 50 points, aces and deucCvS — 
20; K to eight— 10; seven to four and 
black three — 5 points. A player ma,y 
meld three or four black threes from Ids 
liand only when melding out at that turn. 
A C. is a meld of seven or more cards of the 
same rank whether declared at once or 
built up gradually, and must contain four 
or more natural cards. A natural C. 
scores a bonus of 500 points over and 
above the points scored by the cards taken 
individually, and a ‘mixed’ 0. 300 points. 
A player cannot 'meld out’ — that Is, lay 
down tlie last cards in his hand — until 
the partnership has declared a C. For 
melding out he receives 100 points, for 
melding out a complete hand at one turn 
without having previously melded, 200 
points. 

A player may in his turn add cai*ds from 
his hand to previous melds of the partner- 
ship. Except when melding out a player 
must both discard and keep one card in Ids 


hand. If In drawing a piayer lifts and 
melds the top of the discard pile he most 
take the whole pile. If ho wants the dis- 
card pile for the partnership’s first meld he 
must lay down two cards of the same rank 
as the top card. After the first meld 
either partner may take the discard pile 
by laying down one wild card and one of 
the same rank as the top card or by adding 
the top card to a meld already made. 
This last right lapses if the pile contains 
a red three or a wild card; the pile is then 
’frozen.’ A discarded black three is a 
’stop* card and may not be taken by the 
next player at that turn, but the pile is 
not frozen. 

If a player is dealt red throes on Ids first 
turn ho declares them and replenishes his 
hand from stock. If the round ends 
before ho has done so the partnersliip is 
penalised 500 points for each rod throe in 
the hand. When a player draws a rod 
throe ho must declare it and draw again. 
For each declared red throe a partnership 
scores 100 points. 

As soon as one player melds out play 
stops. All cards unmelded at the end of 
a round count aguinst the partnership. 
The full game is played up to 5000 points. 

Canberra, federal cap. of Australia 
(q.v.), 204 m. fi'om Sydney and 429 m. 
from Melbourne, situated 2000 ft above 
sea level. The Australian Capital Tor., 
which includes 28 sq. m. at Jervis Bay, is 
9.39 sq. m. in area and contains a cdiister of * 
peaks 5000 ft in height. The common- 
wealth has sot out to make C, one of the 
most beautiful cities in the world; parks 
have been made, fine roads constructed, 
and trees planted. A temporary Parlia- 
ment House was opened by the Duke of 
York on 9 May 1927, 26 years after the 
opening at Molboumo of the first federal 
Parliament by his royal father, King 
George V. As well as the research schools 
at the Australian National Unlv.. there 
are sev. centres for scientific research, the 
more important being the Australian 
Institute of Anatomy, the Plant Industry 
and Entomological laboratories of the 
Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organisation, the Australian 
Forestry School, and the Commonwealth 
Observatory at Mt Stromlo. Pop. of ter. 
33,470. {See photograph, p. 38.) 

Cancer, or the Crab, the fourth sign of 
the zodiac (q.v.), which the sun enters 
about 22 June. 

Cancer, in pathology, a malignant 
growth. A malignant growth may bc3 
defined as the appearance in a single aron 
of cells which divide and grow in a manner 
unrelated to the needs of the body. After 
the needs of normal growth have been 
satisfied and with ageing there is a general 
lessening of the reproductive activity of 
the body cells. That they still retain their 
capacity to divide and multiply, however, 
is evidenced by the continual replacement 
of those lost in the course of wear and 
tear. The blood-forming organs, for 
example, remain active throughout life 
and the epithelial cells of the skin and 
mucous membrane are always balancing 
the loss from daily usage by reproducing 
their kind. When tissue continuity is 
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broken by wounding or other oanse the of the connective tissues. Carcinoma is 
surrounding cells multiply and push the more common C. of the 2 and tends 
forward to bridge the gap so that, In the to be a disease of later life, while sarcoma 
process of heaUng, lost tissue is to a may ailect people of any age. The 
large extent replaced. These activities originaj source of malignant wowth is 
arc those of a normal growth for the known as the primary 0., and the organ 
purpose of maintaining the organism in which it grows as the primary site, 
intact. Malignant growth, however, has Metastatic malignant growths are known 
no such purpose. It is a purposeless, as secondary C.s, and where they take root 
abnormal cell growth, unresponsive to Is known as the secondary site. Mmary 
ordinary biological control, and therefore C. may start in any tissue, but certain sites 
autonomous. When normal develop- ore more liable than others. Thus the 
ment of an individual takes place, the oesopha™, stomach, colon, and rectum 
colls grow and divide, and become special- are weJl^nown sites of primary C. In the 
Ised for certain work, that is, they become alimentary canal. For some reason 
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The biiJldjng to the right is west block, which accommodates several government 
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differentiated. In C., these differentiated 
cells degenerate, returning almost, but not 
quite, to their primitive condition, and in 
so doing they regain some of their primi- 
tive capabilities. They resemble einbrjr- 
onlc cells In their power of extensive 
multiplication, but differ from them in 
retaining some semblance of their differen- 
tiated fonn : e.g. a O. of the liver contains 
cells which have the form of normal liver 
cells, and even though such a C. may 
migrate to another part of the body, and 
continue its growth, the tissue in which 
it was originally formed can be detected 
by examination of the cancerous cells. 
It Is this power of migrating and forming 
secondary growths (luetastases) in other 
parts of the body w’hich forms one of the 
chief distinctions between C. and other 
tumours. 

There are 2 main types of C. — the 
carcinoma and the sarcoma. Carcinoma 
originates from the epithelial colls of the 
body, whereas sarcoma grows from those 


unknown, the small intestine is rarely 
affected. Of glandular structures, the 
thyroid, the ovary, the cervix uteri, and 
the breast in the female, and the prostate 
in the male, suffer most. The true 
primary C. of the skin is the epithelioma, 
but another kind, the rodent ulcer, is 
partially malignant only, since it invades 
and destroys tissues locally but does not 
metastasise. The predilection of primary 
C. for certain sites is not fully understood, 
but it seems clear, in some cases at all 
events, that chronic irritation plays a part. 
Metastases, or secondary C.s, may appear 
anywhere, but again cert^n sites are more 
common than others. The mode of 
spread from tlie primary C. is by means of 
the lymphatic channels and the blood 
stream. Secondary C.s which are distant 
from the primary have usually been 
carried by the blood stream, while the 
secondary C.8 originating from lymphatic 
spread are as a rule to be found m the 
chain of lymphatic glands into which the 
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lymphatic channels from the site of the 
primary C. drain. Thus a primary C. in 
the breast will cause secondary C.8 of the 
axillary lymphatic glands> and an epi- 
thelioma on the cheek will cause second- 
aries in the cervical, or nock, glands. 
Because of its large blood supply, the liver 
is a frequent site of secondary C., particu- 
larly If the primary C. is in the alimentary 
canal. The recorded deaths from the 
disease have shown a steady increase 
during the last 50 years. In 1906 939 
people per million of the pop. died of O. 
In 1930 the number was 1454, and in 
1950 it was 1901. But these figures do 
not necessarily reflect a real increase in 
incidence of the complaint. For instance, 
the expectation of life is greater now than 
it was at the beginning of the cent., 
which means that more people to-day live 
to reach the C. age. Diagnosis is more 
accurate now than it was, so that the 
mortality statistics reflect the state of 
affairs more truly than in earlier years. 
Although it is probable, therefore, that the 
overall incidence of C. has increased little, 
if any, there is no doubt that C. of certain 
sites has increased, while it has decreased 
in others, and in otliors still it has neither 
increased nor decreased. Thus C. of the 
mouth and of the skin is less common than 
it was, whereas the figures for O. ^the 
lung have shown a sharp increase, anll^e 
still increasing. Analysis of mortaftty 
statistics from various localities and 
various social classes show that, although 
there may be some common aotiological 
factor, C. is a disease of diverse aetiology. 
Its appearance in different parts of the 
body results from various specific irritants 
which may be ingested, inhaled, absorbed, 
or even produced by the body itself. 
Statistics have already supplied the clue 
to the nature of some of these irritants, 
and in the case of lung C. smoking is 
undoubtedly an aetiolo^cal factor. C. 
resulting from certain industrial hazards 
has been proved and the appropriate 
measures have been taken to guard against 
the risk. 

So long as the essential biological 
mechanism of cell ctowUi, both normal 
and malignant, remains unknown , it cannot 
be said that any real preventive treatment 
of O. is available. The main treatment, as 
always, must be that of extirpating the 
primary growth as quickly as possible. 
Yet the insidious and often symptomless 
onset of the disease, especially when in the 
deep-seated tissues, makes all-important 
early recognition, by patient and surgeon 
alike, often a matter of difficulty. By the 
time the grrowth is diagnosable beyond 
doubt metastases have usually occurred 
and it is less likely that treatment will 
avail. Research is going on continually 
and progress has been made not only in 
perfecting physical aids to diagnosis but 
also in pathological methods. There is 
some reason to hope that a diagnostic 
serum reaction specific for O. may evolve 
from research now proceeding, and which 
has already shown some promise. The 
treatment of O. Is one of the greatest 

S roblems of medicine. Surgery and radlo- 
tierapy remain the 3 chief methods, but 


lately certain treatments which involve a 
readjustment of the natural hormone 
secretions have been followed up and have 
shown oonsiderable promise, particularly 
in those cases of widespread secondary 
O. which, from the nature of things, are 
not amenable to local extirpation of the 
growth. A great increase in the scope of 
surgical treatment of C. has come aoout 
as the result of modern anaesthesia and 
the application of present-day knowledge 
of physiology. The patient can now be 
subjected to prolonged and extensive 
surgical procedures of a kind which would 
formerly have been out of the question. 
Parts of the body at one time Inaooessible 
to the surgeon are now amenable to 
operation. The complete excision of 
primary C. in its early stages in more or 
less auy organ is now a practical proposi- 
tion. The eradication of secondary C.s, 
however, Is often beyond the province of 
surgery and here radiotherapy, either by 
X-rays or radium, is the treatment of 
choice. A combination of surgery and 
radiation is sometimes employed. Radical 
radiotherapy aims at euro by destroying 
the malignant cells without too muon 
damage to adjoining normal tissues. To 
adjust the dose to achieve the object is 
one of the problems of this method of 
treatment. Clearly the nearer the O. is to 
the surface of the body the more acoessible 
it is to radiation, but recent advances in 
physios have put more powerful agents at 
the disposal of radiologists. The cyclotron, 
an apparatus which disintegrates the 
atom, and the more lately developed 
betatron and syncroton are Instruments 
which, working at 30 million volts, ore 
capable of providing gamma rays of such 
penetrating power that they are effec- 
tive against deeply situated malignant 
tumours. Another development is the 
use of the waste products from the atomic 
piles now being used to provide atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes. Those 
products arc known as radioactive iso- 
topes. Some of these radioactive iso- 
topes, notably radio-phosphorus, radio- 
iodine, and, lately, radio -caesium, have a 
selective action on certain C.s, and when 
injected into the body they concentrate 
in the malignant cells and destroy them. 
Much research has yet to bo done in this 
field, yet obviously to be able to inject a 
substance into the blood stream wliioh 
will seek out and destroy C. on its own 
ground is a therapeutic ideal if it can be 
carried out without harm to the body as a 
whole. Another promising field of re- 
search is that of hormone treatment. It 
has long been known that the ductless 
glands act as a team and the activities of 
one are dependent on the activities of the 
others. The prostate gland, for example, 
depends for its normal function on the 
testicle, and it was observed that C. of the 

S restate is considerably accelerated by 
he administration of the male sex hor- 
mone. From this it was but a short step 
to discover whether administration of the 
opposite, or female, sex hormone in these 
oases would impede the growth. , Such was 
found to be the case. This discovery has 
opened up many possibilities, and most 
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rooenUy oonsiderablo sut^esfe has been 
Rohleved in cafles of multiple secondary C.. 
incurable by any other means, by re- 
moving surgically the suprarenal glands 
(q.v.) and thus cutting off the body s 
natural supply of tho cortlco-sterold hor- 
mones. Generally speaking. It may be 
said that therapeutics, though they have 
not actually caught up With C., arc close 
on its tail. 

But tho cauM of 0. is still unknown. It 
is probable that many different causes 
may operate, and good work has been 
clone In investigating probable causes by 
researches condiicted under the auspices 
of the Imperial C. Kosearch Fund. Tho 
able administration of this fund and 
the unselfish co-operatioU of medical men 
and scientists throughout the empire has 
led to the accumulation of a body of 
statistical and experimental knowledge, 
which, though it has had no very definito 
results, has put the inquiry on a proper 
footing. Many Investigations have been 
conducted with a view to finding a specific 
micro-organism for 0., but without 
satisfactory results. None of the claims 
made to have isolated a C. bacillus have 
been estab. Oases arc quoted too which 
appear to sliow that an embryo escapes 
tho disease although tho uterus may be 
diseased, and on the other hand, a child 
may be boni from a healthy womb with 
C. developed at on early period in its 
foetal life. The effect of irritation In the 
formation of cancerous gi’owths has been 
widely discussed. There is no doubt that 
irritation is often at least a predisposing 
cause, and chimney-sweeps’ C., to which 
sweeps at one time ^vere peculiarly liable, 
was caused by tho irritating effect of soot, 
as was first noticed In 1775 by an Eng. 
doctor, Perclval Pott. The active car- 
cinogenetlc principle of coal-tar has now 
♦been isolated os benzpyrene ; other similar 
Kubstancoe fire also being investigated. 
Tile chewing of betei-nut and tho eating of 
hot rice in China have been shown to bo as- 
sociated with cancerous growths. Irrita- 
tion may also be produced within the body 
by chemical moans, e.g. alcohol Is known 
to promote the degeneration of cells, and 
fitrsenic to stimulate their activity. The 
connection between smoking and lung C. 
has boon estab. beyond doubt. Over- 
exposure to X-rays or to ultra-violet rays, 
or to radium, causes the rapid and pre- 
mature degeneration of cells and the 
formation of (\, but carcinogens produce 
a change only in tho manner of the growth 
of tho cell: they do not provide the con- 
t lulling stimulus. Tho mechanism for 
unlimited growth lies In tho cell itself, and 
what this mechanism is wo do not know . 
In 1055 Otto Warburg of Berlin, pub. his 
t heory ou the cause of 0. It is known that 
a cell needs oxygen to live and to produce 
energy. But a coll can produce energy 
not only by respiration but also by fer- 
mentation. Warburg’s theory on tho 
diffoi^enco between a C. coll and a normal 
cell is tliat a C. cell can obtain os much 
opergy from fennontation as from respira- 
tion, while a normal cell obtains more 
euersT from respiration than from fer- 
ineniatioi] . When a normal coll is in j ured 


its respiration suffers, and one w»ay of 
injuring a cell is to deprive It of tho means 
of respiration — that is to deprive it of 
oxygen. It then resorts to fermentation 
instead of respiration. A carcinogen, 
therefore, is any agent which poisons a cell 
bv Impairings its respiration. But not all 
poisoned colls become C. cells. Some res- 
piration may continue together with 
fermentation and, according to Warburg, 
It is not until fermentation has entirely 
supplanted respiration that a normal cell 
changes to a C. cell. This may never 
occur or it may take a long time. It Is 
well know'n that the interval between tho 
introduction of a carcinogen to normal cells 
and the appearance of the subsequent mal- 
ignant gpoivth which it causes may bo sev. 
years. There Is a *pre -cancerous* stage 
of cell life, and this would fit in with War- 
burg’s theory. He suggests that If those 
pre-cancerous cells in which fermentation 
is not fully estab. could bo killed by some 
chemical wWch did not affect normal cells 
then a cure for C. would bo found. There 
is no doubt that Warburg’s theory is an 
important contribution to O. research. 

With regard to the question of heredity, 
more satisfactory information has been 
obtained through long extended experi- 
ments with many generations of mice; 
and M has boon estab. that mice witli 
a q^Bccrous ancestry are more liable to 
C. Than those born from a healthy line. 
A strain of mice showing a horeditai*y 
tendency to develop, for instance, a mam- 
inory C, can only be maintained by con- 
stant in-breoding such as would never 
occur in humans. It is only when in- 
formation Is gathered upon the compre- 
hensive scale adopted by tho Iinperiai 
Research Fund committees that roJJabh* 
statistics can be obtained. Those at 
present available show that (IJ. in man is 
rarely directly inherited. ;b’ee W. S. 
Handley, The Prevention of Cancer, 1936; 
E, L. Hoffman, Cancer and Diet, 1937; 
I. Hicger, One in Six: Jn Outline of the 
Cancer Problem, 1955; R. W. Ravon, 
Cancer and Allied Diseases (Modern 
Health Series), 1955. 

Cancer, name of a genus of decupod 
crustaceans to which belongs C. jtagurus, 
the edible crab. The species live in pairs 
in holes of rocks. Sec Obab. 

Cancer, Tropic of. parallel of lat.— u 
small circle — 23° 27 N. of the equator. 
At tho summer solstice in the N. hemi- 
sphere the sun is in the zenith ui local 
noon ot every place on this cJi’cJe. 

Cancer-root, see Bkkchdhops. 

Cancionero, Sp. (and Portuguese Can- 
oioneiro) word used to describe a collection 
of early lyrical poems, especially such a 
collection as was made by the poetic 
guilds which flourished In the Middle Ages. 
Tho oldest is that made c. 1445 by Juan 
Alfonso de Baena, a converted Jew, for 
King Juan II. Its poems belong to tho 
14th and 15th cents. A later C., attrib- 
uted to Lopez de (Stunica) Zufliga, con- 
tains songs by poets who accompanied 
Alfonso V of Ara^n to Naples, and after- 
wards in his imprisonment at Milan. The 
first Cancionero General (pub. In 1611), 
was that of Juan do Fom&ndez, embracing 
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lyrics by over a hundred writers, the 
earliest of whom is the Marquess of 
Santillano. The earliest of the Portu- 
ffuese oolloctions is that of Ki^ Diniz 
(1279-1325); the best known is Garcia de 
Kesende’s Candoneiro OcraU 1516. These 
antholoffies aretaportant, because of the 
flood of light they throw on contemporary 
manners and ideals. See VollmtUler, />es 
Canewneros et Homanccros EspagnoUt 
1909. 

Cancroma, see Boatbill. 

Candaba, tn on is. of Luzon in the 
Philippines, on the Pampanga, 10 m. from 
San Fernando. It grows rice and sugar, 
and there are fisheries. Pop. 16,036. 

Candace, title of sev. Ethiopian queens 
regnant. In 24 and 23 bo one of them. 
Ameniremas 0., was involved in war with 
Rome. Imperial troops under Gains 
Petronius, prefect of Egypt, invaded her 
ter. and occupied the capital, Napata. 
Augustus, however, ordered their with- 
drawal without even demanding tribute. 

Candahar, see Kanpahak. 

Candela, It. tn in Apulia (q.v.), 22 m. 

S. of Foggia (q.v.). Pop. 9000. 

Candelabrum (Lat. candela^ a candle), 
large candlestick, and also a lampstand. 
Candelabra were used by the Romans for 
domestic purposes and also in sacred rites. 
They were generally made according to 
one design, with a base formed of 3 oi^aore 
feet of some animal, the shaft brancilng 
off into arms which ended in spikes for 
candles or in flat disks from which lamps 
could be suspended. Specimens have 
been found in Pompeii, Herculaneum, 
and Etruria. Some are beautifully 
wrought in various metals; others are 
more massive and are carved in marble. 

Candia, officially Heraklion, largest city 
and chief port of Crete; it is situated to 
the NE. of Mt Ida, almost in the centre 
of the N. coast. The city was founded by 
the Arabs in the 9th cent. It was held 
by the Venetians from 1207 till 1669 when 
the Turks captured it after a 21 years’ 
siege. Hostilities between the Muslim 
and Christian inhab. have been frequent. 
In 1897 Greece became involved in a war 
with Turkey on behalf of the Christian 
residents of the is., when for nearly a year 
C. was under blockade. The tn is very 
picturesque with its bazaars and mosques 
and old Venetian fortifications. Fruit, 
vegetables, and olive oil are exported. 
There are some industries concerned with 
processing agric. products. C. is on the 
site of the port of the anct (Mossus, 
the city of Minos. Pop. 51,150. See 

ONOSrtUS. 

Candidate (Lat. candUlatiiSt white-robed, 
because Rom. candidates wore white), 
one who takes steps towards fulfilling his 
aspirations for any office, post, or honour, 
especially one who stands in a pari, 
election. Technically there is no legal 
decision as to when the aspirant becomes 
a C. He is popularly recognised as such 
when he enters on an active campaign for 
the promotion of his object, whilst certain 
judges regard the appointment of the 
election agent as the sanction of his 
candidature. 

Candle, source of artificial light. C.s 


Candle 

ai*e usually cylindrical in shape and are 
made of waxes or other solid fatty 
material enveloping a wick of cotton, or 
(rarely) linen. Until the middle of the 
18th cent., beeswax and tallow (q.v.) 
were the only materials employed in the 
manuf. of C.8. Subsequently spermaceti, 
coco-nut oil, stearine, and paniffin wax 
were introduced, in that order. Paraffin 
wax is by far the major component of 
household C.8 throughout the world. 
There are 5 methods of manuf.: dipping, 
moulding, pouring or rolling, drawing, 
and extrusion. (1) Dippmg. Dipped 
C.8 are made as follows : a number of \doks 
of suitable len^h are suspended on a 
frame spaced about twice the intended 
diameter of the C.s. The frame with the 
wicks is then dipped Into a vessel of 
molten wax, withdrawn and allowed to 
cool, immersed again and the operation 
repeated until the intended thickness or 
weight is obtained. In some cases final 
shaping is imparted to the C.s mechanic- 
ally. Dipping is now mainly confined 
to paraffin wax and stearine C.s for dinner 
table and decorative purposes. (2 ) Mould- 
ing. For moulding a machine is used 
comprising a number (possibly 500) of 
burnished tin moulds set in a tank of 
cooling water. Through the centre of 
each mould a wick is stretched and the 
moulds are filled by pouring molten wax 
into a trough above the top of the tank. 
After the wax becomes cool it is ejected 
from the moulds by the aid of pistons 
which themselves form the tips of the C.s. 
Moulding is now the most common 
method of candle -making, particularly for 
ordinary household C.8, (3) Pouring or 
rolling. Altar C.s for the Rom. Catholio 
church must, according to the Rubric, 
consist ‘in the greater part' of beeswax. 
Such C.s are usually made by pouring. 
Lengths of wick are hung up round a 
wooden hoop, the beeswax mixture poured 
over the wicks, time aUowed for hardening, 
and pouring repeated until the size and 
shape required are attained. C.s are then 
rolled between a smooth board and a 
marble slab to impart a regular finish, cut 
to length, and tips shaped. (4) Drawing 
is a method of manuf. by which a long 
length of wick is drawn continuously 
through a bath of wax until the required 
thickness has been built up, when the C.s 
ni*e cut to size and tipped on a separate 
tipping macjhine. (5) Esrtrusian. Since 
1951 the production of C.s by extrusion 
from either solid or powdered wax 
through a die has been introduced com- 
mercially and is tending to replace 
moulding. Candlewick is usually made 
from cotton and following the invention 
of Cambac5r^ in 1825 has usually been 
plaited or braided. Such construction, 
together with impregnation with suitable 
chemicals, controls burning so that the 
tip of the wick bums off cleanly in the 
hot edge of the C. flame and does not need 
snuffing to remove accumulations of 
carbon. Tapers consist of a thick loosely 
twisted wick thinly covered with waxes 
and are used for gas lighting, etc. Night 
lights may be described aa short C.8 
fitted with a thin wick so that they bum 
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gjowly with aflmall flame. The wick is fur- 
nished with a metal sustainer at the base to 
prevent It collapsing. The standard for 
Uluminating power is a spermaceti C. 
burning at the rate of 120 grains per 
hour. The ordinary household C. is about 
U candle-power. , . . 

Gandls-flsh, or Oulaohan (ThdleicMhvsh 
name of a genus of Ashes of the family 
Osmeridae; it is closely alliod to the smelt. 
It inhabits the Paclflc coast of N. America 
and contains so much oil — ^more perhaps 
than any other animal — that it will burn 
like a candle. 

Candlebarry, Candlenut, Vamish-tree, 

names given to Aleurites moluccana, ever- 
green tropical tree of the Euphorbiaceae: 
the seeds of which yield an oil tised in 
varnish and soap making* and in treating 
woodwork, cloth, etc. C. Myrtle is the 
Bayberry (q.v.) or Wax Myrtle. 

Candlemas, feast of the PurtAcation of 
the Virgin Mary, celebrated by Rom. 
Catholics on 2 Feb. The festival gets 
its name from the fact that on that day 
there is a procession of candles, and those 
candles which will be required in divine 
service for the ensuing year are blessed. 
The festival of C. is also observed by 
the Church of England and by the Ar- 
menian Church. It has oeen compared 
with the Rom. festival held In honour 
of Februa, mother of Mars, when caudles 
were burnt; possibly the old custom 
was utilised by the Church and turned 
Into a Christian ceremony. Tn Scot- 
land C. Day Is the flrst of the quarterly 
terms, when interest, taxes, rent, etc. 
must be paid. The state of the weather 
at this time is said to determine that of 
the year. 

If Candlemas is fair and clear. 

There’ll be twa winters in the year. 

« See also J. Brand, Observations on Popular 
AniiqriitieSt 1849, and L. Duchesne, ChriS' 
tian Worship, 1903. G. L. Apporson’s 
English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, 
1929, has 3 columns of proverbial sayings 
relating to C. Day. See Puthfication. 

Candlenut { Aleurites triloba), tropical 
species of Euphorbiaceae which is grown 
on account of the oil and the dyeing 
properties contained in the nut. The 
flowers are large and white, and the fruit 
is the size of a woJnut. See also Cakdlis- 
BERBT. 

CandlUh, Robert Smith (1806-73), Scot- 
tish preacher, graduated at Glasgow 
Univ. in 1823, and after 3 years’ study 
in divinity, accepted a tutorship to a 
Scottish boys at Eton. His appointment 
to St George’s, Edinburgh, at once 
brought him into prominence. After his 
first speech in the Assembly in 1839, he 
came to the forefront of those who later 
constituted the Free Church, and the part 
that he played in securing the Disruption 
was second only to that of his friend and 
leader. Dr Chalmers. Moderator of the 
Assembly In 1861, he accepted the prin- 
olpalsblp of New CoUege, Edinburgh, in 
the following year. C. worked unceasingly 
to secure the union of the various ofs- 
senting Presbyterian sects, and the speedy 
advancement of public education. 


Candolle, Augustus Pyramus de (1778- 
1841), Swiss botanist, o. Geneva, of an 
anot noble Provencal family. He came 
to Paris in 1797 for the purposes of study, 
and pub. (1802) Astragalogia, Two years 
later he obtained his doctor’s degree. 
His system of natural classification of 
plants, which was opposed to that of 
Linnaeus, introduced him to Cuvier and 
Lamarck. Both prompted him to under- 
take the pub. of the Flore franQaise (1803- 
1.5). He began to lecture In the College 
de France in the same year, and in 1805 

} mb. 4 vols. of the Flore franQaise, fol- 
owed by 6 vols. In 1815. The FY. Gov. 
employed him to carry on research work 
in botany and agriculture In France and 
Italy during the years 1806-12. He 
was appointed to the professorship of 
botany at Montpellier Univ. (1810-16), 
and held the same chair at Geneva (1816- 
1841). C.’s most important work was 
liegtii Vegetabilis Systema Naturede (2 
vols., 1818-21), which was reissued under 
another name as Prodromus Systematis 
Naturalis Regnd Vegetabilis (17 vols., 
1824-73), to which he did not contribute 
more than the first 7 vols. His valuable 
herbarium was bequeathed to his son, 
Alphonse Louis. See his Mdmoires et 
souvenirs (ed. by his son in 1862), and 
W. de In Rive’s De Candolle, 1851. 

C^don, city in the Ilocos Siir pror., 
neJr the W. coast of the is. of Luzon in 
the Philippines. It mills sugar. Pop. 
22,362. 

Candy, see Kandy. 

Candytuft, popular name for annuals of 
the genus Iberis (q.v.). 

Cane, name applied to sev. plants, but 
most properly to those belonging to the 
genus of palms known os Calamus from 
which rattan canes are made. The stems 
of these plants are thin and reedy, and 
they are used In bottoming chairs and 
making ropes and baskets. The rattan 
C. which Is used as a walking-stick is 
the thick stem of C, Scipionum, All 
the plants which yield rattan come from 
tropical regions of Asia, Africa, and 
Australia. The sugar C. Is really a grass 
which is cultivated in the tropics for the 
sweet Juice it contains; Its botanical name 
is Sarcharum offleinarum. The O.s which 
are employed in making fishing-rods are 
the pliant stems of the large gross, Arundo 
Donax. 


Canea, or Khania, cap. and chief com- 
mercial tn of Ci-ete, situated on the NW. 
coast, 70 m. from Oandia. The tn was 
built on the site of the anct Cydonia by 
the Venetians, who settled here in 1252. 
The tn was captured by the I'urks after 
a 2 years’ siege in 1646. The harbour is 
poor but there Is considerable coasting 
trade. C. Is in the centre of one of the 
richest areas of Crete and exports olives, 
olive oil, and garden produce. Pop.: 
dept. 126,200; tn, .33,200. 

Canella, family Cancllaceae, genus of 2 
species of evergreen trees, the W. Indian 
C, winierana being the wild or white 
Cinnamon of which the white bark is used 
as a tonic and stimulant. 

Canelli, It. tn, in Piedmont (q.v.). It 
is in the famous wine-producing prov. of 
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Asti (Q.y.) and its sparkling wine is very 
fine, it also manufs. nougat. Pop. 
9000. 

Canelones: 1. Dept ot S. Uruguay, a 
lowland area at the mouth of the Rio de 
la Plata. It is one of the most heavily 
populated depts of the country. Area 
1835 sq. m.: pop. 200,300. 

2. Cap. of the above dept, 24 m. N. of 
Montevideo, a trading centre for an agrio. 
diet. Formerly called Guadalupe, it was 
the seat of the Uruguay Gov. in 1828. 
Pop. 27,000. 

Canes Venatioi, * Hunting Dogs,’ a small 
constellation, added by Hevelius in 1690. 
They are close behind Ursa Major, and 
near Bootes and Coma Berenices. The 
chief objects of interest are Cor Caroli, so 
named by Halley after Charles II, which 
Is a double star of magnitudes 3 and 6; a 
spiral nebula, discovered by Lord Rosse, 
1845; and a cluster of more than 900 stars 
of the eleventh magnitude. 

Cafiete, Manuel (1822-91), Sp. writer 
and critic, 5. Seville. He was for many 
years Spain’s prin. dramatic critic, and 
strove to raise the standard of the drama 
of his ooimtry. He also did much to make 
known the hist, of dramatic art in Spain. 
Among bis works are Un Rebaio en 
Oranadat 1845, El Dugue de AU>a, 1945, 
and lyrics, odes, and letters. He was a 
member of the Royal Academy. ^ 

Caneva, Carlo (1845-1922), It. geniral, 
b, Taroento, Venezia. Entered army, 
1866. Served in Abyssinian campaign 
of 1897; lieutenant-general, 1902. He 
commanded the troops embarked for 
Tripoli ab the end of Sept. 1911. The 
conquest of the coast tns was all that 
he could accomplish, his forces being 
insufheient. Much cruelty was alleged 
against them. He was recoiled in Sept. 
1912, and was not prominent again until 
he presided over the commission that 
inquired into the great disaster to the It. 
forces at Caporetto (q.v.), Oct. 1917. 

Canfield, Dorothy (1879- ), Amer. 
author, b. Lawrence, Kansas. She was 
educ. in U.S.A. and Paris, finally gradu- 
ating at Ohio Univ., where her father 
was president. In 1907 she married John 
Redvvood Fisher, and settled on a farm 
near Arlington, Vermont, where most of 
her life was spent, except for intervals 
of travel in Europe and 3 years of relief 
work in France during the First World 
War. From 1921 to 1923 she was the 
first woman member of the Board of 
Education in Vermont, and later (1938) 
became president of the Amer. Adult 
Education Association. Her writings on 
educq,tional subjects have been both 
numerous and influential, but represent 
only one part of her literary work, which 
covers novels, short stories, plays, literary 
criticism, and miscellaneous writing. Her 
traus. of Giovanni Papini's Life of Christ 
became a best-seller in 1923. Among her 
novels, which are for the most part studies 
of the problems of middle-class married 
life, may be mentioned The Bent TvHg, 
1915, The Brimmina Cup, 1921, The 
Beepeninp Stream, 1930, and Seasoned 
Timber, 1939. 

Catig, Cangue, or Kea, instrument of 


punishment used in China. It is a ring 
or heavy wooden yoke, the weight of 
which varies according to the nature of 
the culprit’s offence. The man’s head 
and shoulders are fastened into this cage 
so that he is unable to lie down or feed 
himself. On the C. is inscribed his name, 
the nature of his offence, and the duration 
of his punishment. He is parckded thi'ough 
the streets, and finally left in some open 
thoroughfare, or at the city gates, till his 
sentence has expired, which may last for 
some weeks or even months. 

Gangas de Onis, Sp. tn in the prov. of 
Ovie<lo. Here Pelayo (q.v.) estab. his 
court, and near by in the Asturian Mts is 
Oovadonga where he was proclaimed king 
and where the first Christian victory of the 
Re-Conquest (see Spain, History) was 
achieved. C. has many Rom. remains. 
Pop. 11.000. 

Cange, Charles Dufresne, Sieur du, see 

Du Canoe. 

Cango, dist. of S. Africa, about 17 m. 
N. of Oudtshoorn. It is famous for the 
magnificent caves, where some of the 
finest stalactites in the world are to be 
seen. They were discovered in 1780, and 
are said to have inspired Rider Haggard’s 
King Solomon*8 Mines, The explored 
section extends for 2 m. 

Canioatti, tn in Sicily (q.v.), 15 m. 
ENB. of Agrigento (q.v.). It Is in a 
sulphur-mining region. Pop. 31,100. 

Canicular Days, see Doo-pays. 

Canidae, dog family, which includes 
wolves, foxes, jackals, etc., constitutes 
the group Cynoidea of the Carnivora, and 
is placed between the cats and the bears. 
All the members of the family are carni- 
vorous, but some will eat vegetables and 
insects as well. They are cosmopolitan 
and nearly always hunt in packs; they 
are found abundantly in fossil state with 
many extinct species. The number of ^ 
teeth varies in the genera, but the com- 
monest form is that with 42 — 3 incisors, 

1 canine, and 4 premolars on each side of 
the upper and lower Jaw, with 2 or 3 
molars on each side of the upper, 3 on the 
lower jaw. The origin of the domestic 
dog is unknown, but it may have come 
from the wolf. Wild dogs abound in S. 
America, among them Cerdocyon thous, 
the crab-eating dog. Vulpes vulpes is the 
common fox, Alopex lagopus the Arctic 
fox, Canis dingo the dingo, C. lupus the 
wolf, C, aureus the jackal, C. latrans the 
prairie wolf; Speothos venaticus is the 
bush-dog; Oiocyon megolofis is a solitary 
African species : Lyceum pictus is the Cape 
hunting-dog. (See photograph, page 44.) 

Canigou, The, mt of France, at the 
extremity of one of the lateral chains of 
the oriental Pyftn6es. It is clothed with 
vegetation almost to its summit. Height 
8555 ft. 

Canis Major, or Orion's Dog, constella- 
tion of the S. hemisphere, S. of Orion. 
Its chief star is Sirius, by which the 
constellation may easily be found, this 
star being on the extension of the line 
through Orion’s belt. 

Canis Minor, constellation of the N. 
hemisphere, N. of Canis Major and E. of 
Orion. Its brightest star a (see Prooyok) 
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lies nearly on the line between Sirius and 
Pollux, and almost midway between the 
2 stars. 

Canister Shot, see CabS Shot. 

Canitz, FHedrIoh Rudolf Ludwig, Frei- 
herr von (1654-99), Get* poet, b, Berlin. 
He held the highest state offices under the 
great electors. Ho wrote many satirical 
poems in the style of Bolleau, which were 
not pub., however, till a year aftt^r his 
death. 

Canker, name of a plant disease which 
attacks fruit trees, such jos the apple, and 
sometimes forest trees, as the larch. It 
may usually bo found to be present when 
the bark begins to split, or when the 
ripe fungus protrudes'-ftoni the wounded 


posterior stamen of the inner whorl bears 
a bilocular anther on its edge; of the 
petaloid structures, the staminodia, one 
IS larger, turns back on itself, and is 
known as the laJbeUurn. The gynaeclum 
is inferior and consists of 3 carpels which 
are trllocular, have a petaloid style, and 
contain numerous ovules. Nearly all the 
species of Cann^ have a groat deal of 
starch In their rhizomes, and Canna 
rttaich (‘Tons les inois’) is made from C’. 
edidis. Tljis plant has large, tuberous 
roots, smooth leaves, and stems coloured 
at the base. 

Cannae, anct city of Apulia (q.v.), Italy, 
near the mouth of the Aufldus (now 
Ofnnio). To-day it is eiilled f’anne, near 
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hark. Many varieties of low plants may 
cause tiio disease, but the ones to which 
most Importance is attached are the 
fungi Dasyscypha cedyrina, causing larch 
O., and Nectria gaUigena (not N. dUisaima 
as was formerly supposed), producing C. 
of apple and pear. The best methods of 
curing the tree of C. are to cut off the 
diseased branches or to cut out the 
affected parts, and to smear over the 
wound with an impermeable substance. 
Some varieties of apples, e.g. Bromley’s 
Seedling and Newton Wonder, are much 
more I'eeistant than others such os Cox’s 
Orange Pippin; resistance also varies with 
the diet, and the type of soil. 

Canmors, Malcolm, see Maxoolm 111. 

Cannabis Saliva, see HSmp. 

Cannaoeae, monoootyledonous family 
of a single genus of plants, ail of which are 
tropical or subtropical. Canna indica 
(Indian shot) is a handsome ornamental 
plant often cultivated on ooooiint of its 
appearance. The inftoresoenoe is termi- 
nal, the flowera are hermaphrodite, asym- 
metric, and eplgynous, with 3 free sepals 
and 3 united petals; the fruit is a capsule. 
The androeoium is represented by a num* 
ber of petaloid bodies in which the 


Barletta (q.v,). Here in 2Ui bc Hannibal 
(q.%.) inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
Uomaiis. 

Cannan, Gilbert (1884- ), novelist and 
playwright, b. Manchester. He was called 
to the Bar in 1908 after graduating at 
Cambridge, and also worked as dramatic 
critic. His first novel, PHcr Homunaultis, 

1909, was followed by a number of others, 
including Young Earnest, 1915, Three 
Pretty Men, 1916, and The Stucco House, 
1917, which estab. his reputation tis a 
writer of the realistic and psychoanalytic 
school. His plays include Miles IHxout 

1910, James and John, 1911, Mary's 
Wedding, 1912, The Perfect Widow, 1912, 
Wedding Presents, 1912, and The Arbour 
of Refuge, 1913. He has also written 
books and essays on social and literary 
subjects, and was the translator of Hom^n 
Rolland’s Jean Christojthe in 4 vols., 
1910-13. 

Cannanore, tn on Malabar coast, in 
Madras state, India. It is a port of call 
for coastal trading vessels. It was once 
Portuguese ter. and the fort (ad 1505) 
still stands on the cliffs. 

Cannel Goal, coal containing an unusual 
amount of ash and volatile ingredients. 
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and burning with a clear, randle-Uko 
dame. Valuable as a source of gas and 
oil, See Coal, 

Cannes, resort on the Fr. Riviera (q.v,), 
in the dept of Alpes-Maritimeg, 13 m. SW. 

Cq.v.). It is beautifully situated 
on the Bay of La Napoulc. In Rom. 
times it was on the Aurelian Way (q.v.), 
buy t was nothing more than a fishing vil. 
until the middle of the 19th cent. Its 
reputation as a winter resort began when 
Lord Brougham (q.v.), who had been 
detained in 0. in 1834 by an outbreak of 
cholera in Savoy, built a villa, and his 
example was soon followed by others who 
were attracted by the mildness of the 
•H^inter climate and the temperate heat of 
the summer. On the N. the tn is shel- 
tered from the mistral (q.v.) by low, 
wooded hills, on which there are numerous 
hotels and villas. The tn Itself extends 
in a orescent along the Rade do Cannes, 
and has flue gardens and boulevards, as 
well as casinos, baths, and sporting 
facilities. On the Mont Chevalier, beside 
the harbour, is a IGth-l 7th-cent. church 
and a watch tower (1070-1305), built by 
the monks of the nearby L6riii8 is. (q.v.). 
Fruit and flowers are grown, and there is 
a trade in olive oil, soap, and flsh. Pop. 
.30,200. See Cannes Conference, 

Cannibalism, or Anthropophagy (6k 
anthrdpost man; pJiagein, to eat) thcniroc- 
tice of eating human flesh. The wl» is 
a variant form of Carib, a fierce man- 
oating tribe of the W. Indies. Caliban 
Is probably another variant. C. has, at 
some time or other, existed in almost 
every part of the globe. Strabo asserted 
that C. existed in Ireland, and the au- 
thority that the practice once prevailed In 
Scotland is St Jerome. As late as 1782 
gipsies were executed in Hungary for 
practising C. It is still known among the 
tribes of W, and Central Africa, Now 
Guinea, and Melanesia. C. may often be 
traced to an economic cause. Even 
among modern civilised races it has been 
resorted to in cases of dire necessity, such 
as siege, famine, shipwreck, etc. Savage 
tribes may be prompted by hunger to 
cat men when the flesh of animals is not 
available. Among certain African tribes, 
the Azande and Mangbetu, human flesh 
was formerly sold in the raarket-placos, 
and corpses of relatives were oaten. A 
S. Amor, tribe used to breed from their 
captive women, in order to procure a 
constant supply of human flesh. Higher 
motives for C. are religious. It was 
thought that a man acquired the qualities 
of the thing he ate. I^hns the heart of a 
lion consumed by a chief would make him 
valiant, and a man would eat his enemy 
in the hopes of acquiring his courage or 
perseverance. This motive for C. existed 
among the Issedones of Central Asia, 
mentioned by Herodotus (iv. 26). The 
Maoris, Australians, and Indians of N. 
America believed In the transmigration 
of souls. The eating of the enemy might, 
therefore, prevent his spirit finding an- 
other resting-place and would secure the 
murderer against being haunted by the 
ghost. In Australia certain tribes felt 
that the most fitting burial place for the 


dect^osod wiis within their living relatives. 
Such funeral feasts were attended by 
manv religious rites. Among the anct 
Mexicans and the natives of Fiji human 
flesh was regarded as the only fit offering 
to the gods, and the victims thus offered 
were often devoured by the onlookers. 
Another ritual motive for C. existed 
among the * Hametzen,* magicians of NW. 
America, whose rule it was to eat human 
flesh for admittance to their order. 

Canning, Charles John, Earl (1812-62), 
statesman, Governor-General of India 
during the mutiny of 1857. He was the 
son of George C., was oduc. at Eton and 
at Christ Church, Oxford, and entered the 
House of Commons in 1836. Under Peel’s 
administration C. was under-secretary of 
state and postmaster-general, 1853-5 
In 1856 he became Governor-General of 
India, imd when the mutiny broke out 
his strong moral qualities, good adminis- 
trative ability, and clear Judgment 
enabled him to deal with the situation in 
a masterly way, little expected of him by 
many who felt that his powers were not 
equal to the oocasion. His policy of 
conciliation towards the native pplnces 
and his devotion to the work of reform 
and development of the country stood him 
in good stead in a difficult position. Ho 
became first viceroy of India in 1858 and 
was made an earl in 1859. See life by 
II. S. Cunningham, 1891. 

Canning, Elizabeth (1734-73), criminal 
around whoso case raged excitement and 
controversy, Into which Fielding entered 
with his Clear State of t?ie Case of Elizabeth 
Canning, 1753. She told a mysterious 
tale of detention in the bouse of a 'Mother 
Wells.* Her story led to a condemnation, 
but on its being afterwards proved to b(‘ 
false she herself was transported. 

Canning, George (1770-1827), states- 
man, h. London, educ. at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford, and entered Parliament 
as a Tory in 1794. A couple of years 
after he took bis seat Pitt made him 
imder-secrotary for foreign affairs, and 
promoted him to the office of commis- 
sioner of the Board of Control (1799), and 
then to paymaster-general (1800), When 
Pitt resided in 1801 C. did not join the 
Addington administration, towards which, 
although nominally a supporter, he acted 
the role of ‘candid friend.’ When Pitt 
returned to office in 1804, 0, became 
treasurer of the navy; and, on the death 
of his leader 2 years later, ho declined to 
serve in the Cabinet of ‘all the talents.’ 
He became foreign secretary under Port - 
land in 1807, but his disagreement with 
Costlereagb’s (q.v.) conduct of the war. 
as war-minister, led to a duel between the 
2 men (1809). Both ministers subse- 
quently rostoed; but in 1816 C. went to 
the India Office under Lord Liverpool. 
As a supporter of Queen Caroline he 
declined to take any part in the pro- 
ceedings against her in 1820, and tendered 
his resignation, which was eventually 
acoepted (1821). The following year he 
accepted the appointment of Governor- 
General of India, but on the eve of his 
departure Oastlereagh committed suicide, 
and ho stayed at home, going again to 
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SSsheauer but d, 4 mouths after taking mented with. Phese all Jailed f 
office. C had literary as well as political reason that, ^though the ak was thereby 
Interests, and In 1797-8 he printed many excluded, the germs 

nieces In the 2ln/i-./aco6iu (q.v.), including air were not; these were iinprwoned in 
the well-known Needy Knife-yrinder, His the food and cau^d 5 

poems were collected in 1823. His C. the air is A+|® 

foreign policy was funamentally a con- at one and the same time by subj^tion 
tinu^on of that of his rival, Castlereagh; to Intense heat. 
but be was ready to intervene in Europe may also be secured by 
whenever Intervention by other powers Press^reJ® siJoh 

threatened Brit, interests, as in Portugal, The meat or other food is ®®f s» 

182.5 and 1827. C. was more liberal In his which are then either placed in a steam 
views on domestic pollcv than most of his oven, immersed in boUing water, or stood 
colleagues in Liverpoors gov.; but was in a vat partially filled with a soluUon 

of calcium chloride and water, and then 
subjected to a heat of 270* F., for a 
length of time that varies according to 
the character of the food. Thus the 
germs and spores are destroyed; air and 
ateum escape through a pin-hole which has 
been left in each can. The holes are 
then soldered up and the tins allowed to 
cool. Food thus preserved should. If the 
process has been perfectly carried out, 
remain in good condition. Experiments 
have proved that even after 20 years 
there is no sign of deterioration. This 
could occur only if the process were not 
thorough, and the presence of putrefac- 
tion could be detected by a bulging of the 
can dpe l.o gases developed in the course 
of IPcomposition. C. was probably in- 
vented by M. Appert of Paris about 1810, 
but many others made experiments in 
the same direction. The 20th cent, has 
seen an enormous increase, not only in 
the variety of foods to be canned, but 
also in the quantity produced. Now 
canned meats, fisli, soups, fniits, and 
vegetables of all kinds can be obtained at 
all seasons of the year, all over the world, 
the diet of each individual country being 
thus greatly extended. The U.S.A. still 
loads, as it always has done, in the canned 
foods industry, but the Brit, dominions 
GEORQE CANNING are a formidable rival. In Great Britain 

Aff^r fJniTiahnrnncrh ^l'® trade has increased, as it has 

After Galnsborougli. Norway, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and 

other European countries, in Japan and 



opposed to pari, reform. He was, how- 
ever, consistently in favour of Catholic 
Emancipation. As an orator, for excel- 
lence of phrasing, for admirable delivery, 
and for sound common sense, he has had 
few rivals. His speeches wore pub. in 
1828, See also J. A. R. Marriott, George 
Canning and hia Tirnest 1903; H. W. v. 
Temp^rlev, Life of Canning ^ 190.5, and 
The Foreign Policy of Canning, 1925; and 
a life by Sir C. Petrie, 1930. 

Cantiing, Sir Samuel (1823-1908), en- 
gineer and one of the pioneers of sub- 
marine telegraphy. His first cable was 
the one connecting Cape Breton Is. with 
Newfoundland; then he assisted in lay- 
ing the first Atlantic cable. He laid the 
Atlantic cable of 186.5-6, inventing the 
grappling machinery for recovering the 

Canning, process of preserving meat, 
fish, fruit, etc., by sealing up in cans or 
tins. The principle upon which this 
process is based is that of excluding the 
air from the produce it la desired to pre- 
serve. Before C. was thought of, many 


iii the Malay States, where pineapple 
canneries have been started. The past 
20 years especially have seen a consider- 
able development of the C. industry in 
the IT.K., and there are now a large 
number of factories for canning fruit and 
vegetables. The Oampden Fruit and 
Vegetable Preservation Research Station 
attached to Bristol Unlv. gives useful 
scientific advice to the Industry. See 
T. E. Bashford, Hygiene and Canning 
Practice (pamphlet, Metal Box Co.), 1951; 
R. Taggart and F. D. Farrow, Heat 
Penetration into Canned Foods (pamphlet. 
Metal Box Co.), 1951; J. L. Rogers, A 
Course in Canning, 1952. 
lost cable of an unsuccessful first attempt. 

Canning Town, Industrial dist. of E. of 
London, in the bor. of West Ham. Essex, 
in which are situated the extensive Vic- 
toria and Albert docks. 

Cannock, urb. dist. of Staffs, England. 
C. forms the centre of the C. Chase 
coal-field, and Includes tracts of wood- 
lands and common land suggested as 
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part of a coxiserratioii area. The prin. 
industries are mining?, edge tools, brick 
and tile making, and light ongrlneering. 
Its pop. has increased from 2099 in 1851, 
to 41,030 (estimated) in 1962. 

Cannon, see Gun. 

Cannon-ball Tree {Cmiroupita guianen- 
8i8)t family Lecythidaceae, a tall soft* 
wooded tropical Amer. tree. The fruit 
is a large, round, woody capsule, and this 
has earned for the plant its popular name. 

Cannstadt, Bad, Ger. tn In the iMnd of 
Baden- Wlirttemberg (q.v.), on the Neckar. 
It is a NE. suburb of Stuttgart (q.v.). It 
has noted mineral springs, thought to 
have been known to the Homans, and has 
machinery manufs., foundries, and brick 
works. Moreau defeated the Archduke 
Charles (qq.v.) near by in 1796. 

Cano, Alonzo (1601-67), Sp. painter, 
sculptor, and architect, 6. Granada. He 
studied painting under Francisco Pacheco, 
the master of Velazquez, and sculpture 
under Juan Martinez Montahes. In 
16.37 in consequence of a duel, he was 
obliged to flee from Seville to Madrid, 
where he was befriended by Velazquez. 
Through the influence of his fellow artist, 
he was appointed court painter and royal 
architect but, again in trouble, fled in 
1652 and d. at Granada. C. excelled in 
the 3 arts, and on account of the univer- 
sality of his genius was called^ the 
Michelangelo of Spain. He executHl 2 
colossal statues of St Peter and St Paul. 
There are beautiful speciraons of his work 
in the cathedral of Granada, and in the 
Prado, Madrid. 

Cano, Juan Sebastian del (d. 1526), Rp. 
navigator. He sailcid under Magellan, 
who was killed In the Philippines. C. 
continued the voyage, doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope, and landed near Seville in 
1.522, being the first to circumnavigate the 
world. Charles V gave him a pension 
and a globe Inscribed with the motto 
Primus wa cirrumdedislL 

Canoe (from a Caribbean word through 
the .Sp. mnna), a boat having both ends 
pointed and propelled by paddles with 
or without sail assistance. Primitive C.s 
used by anct Britons and N. Amer. 
Indians were made of hollowed tree 
trunks: many of these * dug-out’ craft 
have been unearthed in the Brit. Is., and 
they are still used by natives of Africa 
and S. America. C.s used by Eskimos 
are known as knyaks and originally con- 
sisted of seal skins stretched over a frame- 
work of reindeer bones. C.s have been 
made of paper, tin, aluminium, inflatable 
rubber, and glass fibi'o. Modern C.s are 
either rigid or collapsible (folding), vary- 
ing in length from 8 to 18 ft and being 
single- or double-seaters, generally with 
decks of wood or canvas. Rigid C.8 are 
constructed of oak, cedar, or pine (but 
Amer. C.s may be of eedar, mahogany, or 
bass-wood), or on the lines of the Indian 
birch bark C. The ’ Canadian,* heavy and 
expensive but long-lasting, is an open type 
of rigid C. xvlth upturned ends. Its hull 
can be made in sev, waya, for instance 
with narrow planks placed flush and 
strengthened by laterally fixed light ribs. 
Folding C.s have rubberised hulls, canvas 
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decks, and lightweight framework of aah 
rods and cross-pieces with brass fittings. 
They weigh between 40 and 60 lb. and 
can be assembled or dismantled in 20 
minutes, being carried in 2 canvas bags. 
Such craft shoot rough rapids and seldom 
capsize owing to their low centre of 
gravity. They are Ideal for sea canoeing, 
having been paddled numerous times 
across the Eng. Chaunol, and twice (1928 
and 1957) sailed across the Atlantic 
Ocean. Enemy coasts were reconnoitred 
with them, sometimes operating from 
submarines, in the Second World War, 
and many took part in Commando raids, 
Their peace-time uses Include survey work 
and bridge Inspection. Sport canoeing 
began about 1866 when John MacGregor 
founded the Royal C. Club. To-day more 
than 50 clubs are active in Britain, the 
laigest being the C.-Camplng Club, 35 Old 
Kent Rd. London, S.E.l. MacGregor 
toured extensively in Europe and his Rob 
Rmt books describe bis adventures with 
0 14 -ft cedar-decked craft built of oak and 
fitted with sails, dyed blue to coimteract 
the sun’s glare. Other pioneers of C. 
cruising were W. Baden-Powell who wrote 
Canoe Travelling, 1871; Wm Bliss, 1865- 
1949, author of Canoeing, Rapid Rivers, 
and Heart of England by Waterway', and 

R. Raven-Hart, whose 7 books cover bis 
15,000 m. canoeing since the First World 
War, including voyages down the Missis- 
sippi and Irawadi R.s, and an Australian 
cmiso. C.s figure in the Olvinpic Games, 
while 80V. countries, e.g. France, Spain, 

S. Africa, U.S.A., and Great Britain, 
hold C. races either on smooth water or 
along fast rivs. For safety C.s should be 
fitted with bladders and paddlers must 
wear life-jackets in difficult water. Since 
1934 slalom competitions have taken place 
and Brit, clubs organise a dozen each 
summer. In these, C.s are paddled over 
a stretch of riv. having natural hazards 
(weirs, rapids, rocks) or artificial obstacles 
(poles or staves banging from ropes to 
form ‘gates’) which must be negotiated. 
Ree Noel McNaught, The Canoeing 
Manual, 1956. 

Canon (Gk kanfin, a straight rod, hence 
measuring rod or rule; metaphorically 
anything which regulates or keeps 
straight), term used in a number of special 
RcnacR. (1) Tn the early Church, a nile 
of faitln By the 4th cent. It had come to 
moan the niles of faith and practice laid 
down by Church councils (q.v.). (2) The 

list of saints honoured by the Church. 

(3) The central and essential portion of 
the Roin. Maas and Oriental Liturgy. 

(4) Member of a religious order or con- 
gregation. The Institution of bodies of 
clergy, known as C.s, living a common 
life under no very clearly defined nile 
dates from early times. I» the early 
part of the 4th cent, the clergy at Vercelli 
wore BO united, and St Augustine of Hippo 
also followed this system in the following 
cent. At the Lateran at Home there was 
another early foundation of the same kind. 
The practice became more general in the 
8tb cent., when Ciirodegang, Bishop of 
Metz (742-66), drew up a definite rule 
for 0,8, fotmded largely on the Benedictine 
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role, but owing something to the tradi 
tional rule of the Latei^n. In 816~17 
Louis lo D6bonnaire made this rule bind* 
Ing on all C.s throughout the empire. In 
course of time the institution deteriorated, 
and a distinction between C.s regular and 
C.s secular was made. The former 
observed the rule, while the latter, fre- 
quently laymen, were mainly adminis- 
trative dignitaries. Various attempts 
were made at reform, notably by the papal 
synods of 10^9 and 1003, These councils 
insisted on the original plan of the com- 
mon life, and also urged the necessity of 
poverty, for canonries were often con- 
sidered merely as lucrative sinecures. 
A new rule, founded chiefly on the writings 
of 8t Augustine, was now made, and those 
observing it were known as Auguatinlan 
C.S. There were over 200 houses of 
Augustinian C.b in England at the Refor- 
mation. Since that date few attempts 
have been made to improve the system 
of C.s regular. The chief orders of the 
kind in the Rom. Catholic Church are 
those of the Lateran and the Premonstra- 
tenslana. Many foundations were entirely 
abolished at the Reformation. (5) In 
both the Rom. Catholic and Anglican 
Churches the title C. is also used for those 
clergy who are connected with cathedral 
churches, and form the cathedral chapter. 

Scriptures. The C. of the O.T. and 
N.'r. comprises those books which are 
})eld to be authoritative and of divine 
Inspiration. See 

Music. A C. is a form of composition, 
based on rule and written in strict imita- 
tion. The introductory theme or melody 
is taken up and repeated note for note in 
siicoession while the other port or parts 
continues. The entries may be on the 
same or different degrees of the scale. 
This kind of composition was introduced 
about the 12tli cent., and like the fugue 
la one of the difficult problems in the art 
of musical composition. 

Canon Law, body of laws enacted at 
various times by eccles. authority for the 
gov. of the Church. It was not until the 
6th cent, that the Church possessed a 
code of eccles. law; but at that date she 
began to use a collection of canons com- 
piled by Denys the Little, a Scythian 
monk who also fixed the beginning of the 
Christian era. Later, (.Jliarleraagne pre- 
scribed a more elaborate corpus, known 
08 ‘Hispana* because it originated in 
Spain. Next we have the celebrated 
forgeiy known ns the ‘False Decretals' 
{see IsiDORtAN Dkcbetalb), which attrib- 
uted to former popes n number of de- 
cisions and decrees which, though 
spurious, reveal no small degree of wis- 
dom. In the middle of the 1 1 th cent, the 
Church determined to systematise her 
legal text -books, and a start was made by 
Fr. canonists, notably by Y ves of Chaiiros. 
But their work was quickly superseded 
by that of Oratian, the great master of 
Bologna Univ., who In 1152 pub. his 
Concordia discordantium cananum, a 
regular treatise of canonical lore, which 
completed, corrected, and pruned the | 
anot corpus. Though not official in the 
strict sense of the word^ Gratlan's work 


became a classic in the schools and was 
adopted in the courts. Roland Bandinelli 
(afterwards Pope Alexander III) enlarged 
the Concordia; but it was Innocent III 
who brought the C. L. under papal super- 
vision by appointing a commission of 
notaries to revise Gratian. They added 
sev. more canons and decretals, and pre- 
sented the result of their labours to 
Bologna Univ. The new pub., however, 
was both diffuse and defective. About 
1230, therefore, Gregory IX instructed 
his chaplain, St Raymond of Pennafo^t^^ 
to draw up a systematic code of C. L. 
This epoch-making work, entitled Quinque 
IMuri Oregorii /A, was pub. in 1234; it 
was adopted by the whole church, and 
received no additions until the Uber 
Sc3ctus of Boniface VIII. The Clemen- 
tines of Clement V were pub. by .Tohn 
XXII in 1317. These 3 works, forming 
the Corpus Juris Canmici continued to 
I'opresent the Church’s laws down to the 
promulgation of the present Codex Juris 
Canonici by Benedict XV in 1917. The 
latter, a masterpiece of codification, was 
prepared under the direction of Cardinal 
Gasparri, and is binding upon the whole 
Rom. Catholic Church. It may not be 
trans. into vernacular without permission 
of the Holy See, and in no case has this 
yet been granted. Sec the Introduction 
(La^ to the Codex Juris Canonici; 
arilne in The Catholic Encyclopaedia; 
C. uachofer, Commentary on the New 
Code of Canon Law, 1938; R. Woywod, 
Practical Commentary on the Code of 
Canon, Law, 1949. 

Canon Law in the Church of England. 

By the Act of Submission of the Clergy 
(1.534) provision was made for a com- 
mission to survey the canon law (q.v.), 
which w'us meanwhile to remain In force, 
except in so far ns it conflicted with the 
royal pretensions or with the alleged 
customs and laws of the realm. Failure 
to imploment this provision led to much 
uncertainty as to w’hioh parts of the 
Corptis Juris Canonici were to be recog- 
nised in England. The Act of 1534, 
however, had empowered the convoca- 
tions to make new canons, subject to the 
king’s assent; and in 1604 James 1 
authorised 141 canons made by the con- 
vocation of Canterbury, which were held 
by Coke to bind the clergy alone. In the 
meantime, Thomas Cromwell had pre- 
judiced the study of canon law by ordering 
the univs. in 1535 to substitute lectures 
In civil law for those in canon law; while 
in 1540 Henry VIII founded regius pro- 
fessorships in civil law at Oxford and 
Cambridge. Further, by an act of 1546, 
laymen who were doctors of civil law 
only were permitted to serve as judges in 
the eccles. courts. This marked the 
victory of civil over canon law; and 
although Doctors’ Commons continued 
until 1857 as a centre for lawyers learned 
in canon law, both the eccles. law and the 
Church courts gradually fell into abey- 
ance, especially after the toleration act 
of 1689. A commission under the Arch- 
bishop of York was appointed in 1939 to 
prepare a revised body of canons. Its 
report, ppb, on 16 May 1947? did pot 
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presuppose a return to the anot authority 
of canon law, hut merely aimed at restor- 
ing: among: the clerfry and laity of the 
estab. Church an ag:reed body of eccles. 
rules to form the basis of consensual 
obedience. These proposals were not 
carried into effect. See E. Kemp, An 
fntrodticiion to Canon Law in the Church 
of Englandt 1957. 

Canonbury, dist. of London, in the bor. 
of Islinirton. O. Tower (c. 1530), in C. 
Place, is a relic of the country residence 
of the priors of St Bartholomew, Smith- 
held. 

Canonesses, associations of women first 
instituted in the Frankish empire during 
the 8th cent., in imitation of the early 
groups of canons (ftee Canon (4) ). The 
members were generally ladles of high 
birth, living under a rule which imposed 
vows of chastity and obedience, but not 
the vow of poverty. They observed the 
common life and were bound to recite the 
divine office (see Bukviaky), but were not 
enclosed. C. devoted themselves mainly 
to educational work, teaching the ein- 
bi*oIdery of vestments and the transcrip- 
tion of liturgical books. As with the 
canons, a distinction was later drawn 
between regular and secular C. The 
present C. of the Holy Sepulchre arc an 
enclosed order of nuns; they have 1 
house (with school) in Fmglaud, atHJew 
Hall near Chelmsford. Essex. ^ 

Canonical Hours, certain hours ap- 
pointed by the Rom. Catholic Church for 
the celebration of divine office the sev. 
parts of which (see Breviary) came thence 
to be known as C. H. 

Canonisation, recognition on earth of 
a departed Christian as a saint in heaven, 
originally by the inclusion of the person’s 
name in the list of saints commemorated 
In the Eucharistic Canon. Tn the earliest 
ages there was no other formal act of C., 
lis it was only in their own locality that 
martyrs wore venerated. The fact that 
a person was a saint was largely estab, by 
the opinion of the CJhristian community 
whore he had lived, and by the growth of 
a spontaneous local cnltus (see below). 
During the early Middle Ages, it rested 
with each bishop to decide which saints 
should be honoured in his d loccse, and on 
what day. However, much carelessness 
crept in, and sev. scandals arose from the 
7th to the 10th cents., men of evil life 
being inscribed among the saints. The 
policy of centralisation also tended to 
bring the act of C. under the papal power. 
The earliest known case of C. by the Pope 
18 that of Ulric of Augsburg by John XV 
in 993. At the end of the 12th cent., by 
decrees of Alexander III (1170) and 
Innocent III (1200), the right was exclu- 
sively reserved to the Rom. Court. This 
rule was made more stringent by Urban 
VIII in 2 constitutions (1625 and 1634), 
and the procedure of the process was then 
laid down. With slight modifications it 
is in force at the present day. It was 
strictly forbidden publicly to venerate in 
any fashion any person not papally 
canonised. Two exceptions were made, 
those who had received immemorial 
cuUnSt and those whose cuUns had been 


sanctioned by preceding popes. Those 
falling in either of these classes receive 
what is known as equipolUnt C. The 
procedure ot formal C, is as follows: Fifty 
years must normally elapse after the death 
of the candidate. A court is then Insti- 
tuted by the ordinary of the dist. where 
the olahn is made, and material is gatheied 
on which the case may be Judged. The 
materials are then sent on to the Congre- 
gation of Rites at Rome, and after a lapse 
of 10 years the case is introduced. The 
promoters of the cause are opposed by an 
*advocaiu8 diaboli,* If they are success- 
ful, the claimant may now be caUed 
Venerable. After proof of 2 miracles per- 
formed at the candidate’s intercession, 
and also of the candidate’s possession of 
Christian virtues in a heroic degree, the 
beatification (q.v.) is performed. After 
the proof of 2 more miracles since beatifi- 
cation, the Pope then proceeds to canonise 
tho Beatus. Finally there is a solemn 
mass of the new saint in St l*eter*8, pre- 
ceded by a reading of tho bull of (1 The 
Ortliodox Eastern Church makes no dis- 
tinction between ))eaiification and C. 
Then* are a number of persons long 
recognised and celebrated ns saints by 
the general consciousness of tho faithful 
(clergy and laity). Apart from these, 
claims to sanctity are examined and 
verified by fi synod of all the metro- 
politans, archbisliops. bishops, and clergy 
of tho particular church. The life, 
orthodoxy, and miracles of the proposed 
saint are closely scrutinized. A deed of 
proclamation is then signed by the wdiole 
synod at a special service in the church. 
A liturgical proper of the saint Is later 
drawn up, and the relics (if any) are 
trans. and anointed with Holy Chrism. 
In the Anglican Cliurch no new saints 
have been canonised since tho Reforma- 
tion, though Rom. Catholic and Orthodox 
C.8 since then have been widely recog- 
nised. 

Canons, Books of, in Scottish ec^lcs. 
law, a body of constitutions for the regu- 
lation of the Church in Scotland prepared 
by tho bishops of that country and con- 
firmed by letters patent under the Great 
Seal in les.'i, after they had been revised 
by Laud. In the next year they were 
pub. at Aberdeen, and caused discontent 
throughout the country on account of 
the stringency of their regulations. The 
king’s supremacy in matters ecclos. was 
emphasised. 

Canonsburg, hor. of Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., near Pittsburgh. It is a. bitu- 
minous coal-mining centre, and manufs. 
tin plate, steel, and metal products; other 
products are gas, oil, fruit, grain, and 
potatoes. Pop. 12,070. 

Canopic Jars, so called because of tho 
legend that Canopus, n pilot of Mene- 
laus, burled at Canopus in Egypt, was 
worshipped in the form of a jar. C. J. 
were used to hold tho viscera of mummi- 
fied bodies. In sets of four and usually 
made of stone, they had lids shaped, at 
first, like human heads (Middle Kingdom) 
and later with heads of the animal forms 
of the 4 ‘Children of Horus’ (man, 
baboon, dog, and Imwk). 
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CJftnoopl. Antonio (1773-1832), It. artist, the phrase *to gro to Canossa,* i.e. to 
He was first engaged as a fresco-palntor humiliate oneself betore a person whom 
by various It. nobles; later he became a one has previously resisted, 
s^ne-painter at the Fenice Theatre, Canova. Antonio <17o7^822). It. 
Venice, and afterwards at Mantua. In sculptor and painter, 6. Possapmo, Treviso. 
Moscow, where be souffht refuge during ® 

the Napoleonic wars, ho decorated the haU at 14 entered the afe/ier of the sculpter 
of the senate and other public buildings, Torretti, through the help of his patron, 
but his work was destroyed in the great Giovanni Falieri, a Venetian ^nator. C. 
fire of 1812. In 181 1 he went to St Peters- accompanied his m^ter to Venioe. and, 
burg, where he remain^ till his death, after Torretti s death, stud-ied under his 
At the Imperial Theatre he executed a nephew Ferrari and at the Venetian 
number of architectural scenes, including Academy. At 15 C. worked on a jgroup, 
those for the operas of the Zauherjiote and * Orpheus and Eurydice, and at 22 had 
SemiramiSt which excited the highest finished his famous * D^dalus and Icarus, 
admiration. Author of Opinion d* A nloiae now in the Venetian Academy. In 

Can-oppi mr V architecture en gdndral et en 

sp^cialiU sur la conetruction dea tMdtrea 
mo^meSf 1830. 

Canopus, anct port of Egypt, near 
modem Aboukir, 14 m. E. of Alexandria, 
on W. mouth of the Nile, called after it 
the Canopic mouth. O. was a pleasure 
resort of the anct Alexandrians. Bite of 
the famous temple of Berapis (q.v.). See 
aUo Canopic Jars. 

Canopus, second brightest star (magni- 
tude - 0 9) in the heavens, situated in the 
consteUation Carina, which is one of the 4 
cnnstollatlons composing the former con- 
stellation Argo. It is extremely remote, 
probably 470 light-years away, and of 
enormous luminosity. Proper motion 2" 
per century. ' 

* Canopus,* name of a first-class Brit, 
battleship of 1897 class, launched in 1898 
and of 12,950 tons burthen. Just after 
outbreak of First World War this ship 
joined A din. Craddock’s squadron. Owing 
to its being old and slow, Craddock did 
not bring it into action at the battle of 
C^oronel (1 Nov. 1914). After the battle 
she escaped to the Fiilkland Is., and fired 
the first round when Adm. Sturdee sank 



Voii Spee’s fleet on 8 Dec. 1914. The 
name was first used in the K.N. in 1798, 
and was associated with the engagement 
olT San Domingo. 1806, and the passage 
through the Daraunelles, 1807. 

Canopy (Gk kiWpeion, from kondps, a 
gnat; Lat. canopium). The word was 
used by Herodotus (book ii) in speaking 
of the nets with which the Nile fisher- 
men protected themselves from mos- 
quitoes. Hence it is used for a covering, 
but In particular for one suspended over a 
bed or throne, or over a coach in state 
processions. In architecture the word 
denotes the projection over an altar, 
tomb, or niche, especially as a feature in 
Gothic architecture. A modem flat C. 
over the entrance to a theatre, hotel, etc., 
is called a ‘ marciuise.’ See Balpachin. 

Canosa di Puglia, It. tn, in Apulia (q.v.), 
43 m. W. of Bari (q.v.). It occupies the 
site of the anct Canusium. and has Horn, 
remains, including a ruined amphitheatre. 
Outside the cathedral (partly llth cent.) 
is the tomb of Bohemund I (q.v.). There 
is a trade in agric. produce. Pop. 33,800. 

Canossa, It. vil., in Emilia-Romagna 
(q.v.), 12 in. SW. of Reggio nelTEmilia 
(q.v.). The ruins remain of the castle 
where. In Jan. 1077, the Emperor Henry 
IV (q.v.) humiliated himself before Pope 
Gregory VII. This event is the origin of 


canova 

An engraving from a painting by 
Sir T. Lawrence. 

1779, through the influence of his friend 
Falieri, C. was awarded a pension by 
the Venetian Gov. In 1780 he went to 
Rome to study, and sought (like Flaxman 
and Thorwaldsen, q.v.) to create a new 
and purified classicism. He exhibited in 
1782. Before long he was acknowledged 
as the first sculptor of his day. C. was 3 
times summoned to Poi’ls by Napoleon. 
He carved the well-known bust of Napo- 
leon in the Pitti Palace, and also Pauline 
Borghesp as a reclining Venus, and the 
Empress Maria Louisa as Concordia. C. 
also executed many commissiohs for the 
Pope, on whose account he suffered exile 
during the revolution of 1798-1800, He 
visited England, 1815, and expressed re- 
gard for Haydon (q.v.), especially for his 
championship of the Elgin Marbles. In 
1816 he was created Marquess of Ischia, 
and his name was inscribed in the Golden 
Book of the Capitol. He died at Venioe, 
and was buried in the church be himself 
built at his bp. His famous * Cupid and 
Psycho’ is in the Louvre. Among his 
other well-known pieces are ’Hercules 
throwing Liohas into the Sea,’ ’Persens,’ 
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<yeniifl and Adonis.* *Hebe pouring 
Neotar,* 'Theseus and the Centaur,* and 
'Mars and Venus.* See lives by Quatre- 
in6re de Quincy, 1834, and A. G. Meyer, 
1898. 

C&novas del Castillo, Antonio (1828- 
1897), Sp. statesman and historian, b. at 
Mdla^ra. He became a member of the 
Cortes in 1852 as leader of the Conserva- 
tives, was Premier 1875-81, and held this 
office 6 times at intervals up to 1897. 
C. was a member of the Sp. Academy from 
1867 till his death. Ho ed. and directed 
the pub. of Iliatoria General de EspaHa, 
He was assassinated by an anarchist at 
Santa Aguada. 

Canrobert, Francois Certain (1809-95), 
marshal of France, 6. St C6r6. He first 
became noted through his valour, dis- 
played in the Algerian wars of 1835 and 
1841-51, He also rendered Louis Napo- 
leon great service In his coup d^Uat of 1851. 
When the Crimean War broke out ho was 
given command of the first div. of the Fr. 
Army, but on the death of Marshal Saint- 
Arnaud he was made commander-in-chief. 
Although twice wounded, he completed 
the lines of investment at Sevastopol. lie 
resigned his command in May 1855 
through a disagreement with Lord Raglan. 
He fought at Magenta and Solferino in the 
It. wars in 1859, and in the Franco- 
Ger. war, 1870. He was bosiege^at 
Metz, but had to surrender, and was 
thereupon imprisoned in Germany. 

Canso: 1. Cape in Nova Scotia, on the 
NK. extremity, and on the S. side of 
Chedabuoto Bay. 

2. Gut OP strait, 17 m. long, 2 J ra. wide, 
between Nova Scotia and Cape Breton Ts. 
In 1955 a causeway 4500 ft long and 80 ft 
wide was opened linking Cape Breton Is. 
to the mainland by highway and railway. 

Cant, Andrew (1590-1603). Scottish 
preacher and leader of the Covenanters. 
He became minister of Pitsligo in Aber- 
deenshire in 1633; of Newbattle, Mid- 
lothian, in 1638; and of Aberdeen in 1640. 
In July 1638 he was made a commissioner 
for the purpose of converting peoi>lo to 
Presbyterianism, and in the same year he 
took an active part in the celebrated 
assembly which was held at Glasgow. 

Cant, in architecture, an external angle 
cut off obliquely; apparently synonymous 
with 'bevel,’ ‘chamfer,* and ‘splay* — 
terms generally applied only to small 
details in building. It is also applied to 
a ship's timber, forward or aft, lying 
obliquely to the keel. 

Cantabri, anct race of mountaineers 
living in the N. of Spain. The Bay of 
Biscay was named aft^er them by the 
Romans, Sinus Cantabricus. The Basques 
q.v.) of the Pyrenees sometimes claim 
he C. as their ancestors. The Cantabrian 
war, between the C. and the Romans, 
lasted for 6 years (25-19 bo), and was 
finally concluded by Agrippa (q.v.). 
Although Rom. garrisons were stationed 
in their country, the O. continued to 
assert their Independence. 

Cantabrian Mountains, range of mts in 
N. Spain, continuing the line of the 
Pyrenees W. for about 300 m., parallel to 
the coast of the Bay of Biscay. 


Cantaouzenus, Byzantine family, some 
of whose members became very influential 
at court and aspired to the imperial 
throne. 1. John C. (c. 1292-c. 1380), 
Byzantine soldier and historiam 6. Con- 
stantinople. He was chief adviser to 
Andronicus III (1328-41), who left him as 
guardian and regent to his son, John V, 
then a boy of 9. C. was suspected by the 
queen -mother, fied from Constantinople, 
and proclaimed hfmself emperor as John 
VI. He was the effective ruler from 1347 
to 1355, and bis daughter married John V. 
But in 1355 he was forced to abdicate. 
He was responsible for seeking help from 
the Ottoman Turks, thus giving them an 
entry into Europe. 

2. Matthias (d. 1383), his son, wa^ed 
war for 2 years, after his father’s retire- 
ment, against John V, but was unable to 
make himself effective emperor. 

Cantai, central dept of France, in the 
S. part of the old prov. of Auvergne. The 
region Is occupied by an oxtinc!t volcanic 
mass, the highest peaks being Plomb do 
Cantai (6095 ft) and Puy Mary (5850 ft). 
Cattle are bred, and part of tlie country 
makes good arable land. Rye, potatoes, 
and chestnuts are the chief products. 
Tho only 2 rivs. of any importance are 
the Truy^re and the Dordogne. The 
prin. ins are Aurillac (the cap.), MauriJW‘, 
and St-Flour (qq.v.). Area 2229 sq. m.; 
pop. 177,100. 

Cantaloupe, small, round, ribbed musk 
melon; so called from the castle of 
Oantalupo in tho Maroa d* Ancona, Italy, 
The word is much used in the U.S.A. and 
in Canada, where it is applied to a variety 
of ediblo melon much grown In those 
countries andmarketcMl in groat quanl.itios. 

Cantarini, Simone (1612-48), It. painter, 
called Posarese, or Simone da Pesaro, b. 
Orpezza, near Pesaro. He was first 
a disciple of Pandolfi and Claudio Ridolfl, 
and afterwards of Guido Rem, whose stylo 
he approached very nearly. He painted 
the portrait of the Duke of Mantua, but 
was mortified at the result, and died, 
possibly of poisoning, at Verona, C. was 
a good colourist, but his work lacked 
character and originality. His best- 
known paintings are a portrait of Guido 
in Pesaro, the 'Assumption* in the 
Bologna Gallery, ‘St Thomas placing his 
fingers in the side of Christ* at Naples, 
and ‘Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife’ in the 
Dresden Gallery. 

Cantata (I^at. cantare, to sing), In music, 
term applied to certain forms of com- 
position for solo voices and chorus, with 
instrumental accompaniments, sacred or 
secular in character. In the former case 
it resembles an oratorio, but is shorter: 
in the latter it may be compared to an 
opera, but it has no stage accessories. 
Originally a C. was a composition sung 
by 1 person to a single instrument. 

Canteen, refreshment room provided in 
a barracks, comp, on a ship, in a factory, 
office, shop, or other premises for the use 
of persons serving or employed therein. 
In the Brit, armed forces C.s provide 
service personnel with facilities for buying 
refreshments to supplement their ordinary 
rations. C.s were once kept by civilians, 
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but in 1857 they were put under the 
control of the War Otfiloe. and became a 
reoogni<46d army Institution. They were 
managed by a small committee of officers, 
and the goods were sold at practically cost 
rice, any profit being spent for the 
enefit of the corps. A C. consisted of a 
beer shop, a grocery shop, and a coffee bar. 
The last-named supplied all kinds of non- 
alcoholic drinks. In France the C. is a 
club room used by the whole regiment for 
social purposes. The word has also come 
to be applied to the place where meals are 
provided by an Industrial or other organisa- 
tion for the benefit of members of its staff. 

The Fimt World War revolutionised the 
Brit. C. system. The existing organisa- 
tion proved inadequate to provide for 
millions of men and women in the fighting 
services in all parts of the world. In 1915 
an organisation called the Expeditionary 
Force C. (B.F.C.) came into being to con- 
duct the C. business overseas. After 
paying working expenses and repayment 
of loans, all profits were devoted to the 
general welfare of the troops at the dis- 
cretion of the Army Council. In 1916 the 
Navy and Army C.s Board (N.A.C.B.) was 
formed, whose main business lay in the 
U.K., but it also maintained C.s in per- 
manent stations overseas. The profits 
were dealt with in a manner similar to 
those of the E.F.C. The E.F.C., being a 
purely war-timo concern, ceased to exist 
in 1919, and its stock, etc., was taken over 
by the N.A.C.B. In 1920 an inter- 
departmental committee recommended 
that the N.A.C.B. should be enlarged and 
made permanent, and this found effect in 
the Nayy, Army and Air Force Institute 
(N.A.A.F.I.), which is under the control 
of a council of members of the 3 services. 
The surplus profits of the E.F.C. and 
N.A.C.B. were handed over to the United 
Services Fund, after the dominions, 
colonies, and U.S. forces had been given 
an agreed share. The operations of the 
N.A.A.F.I. extend to every station at 
home and abroad where there are Brit, 
sailors, soldiers, and airmen, and a per- 
centage of the profits in each locality 
is paid into unit funds. The N.A.A.F.I. 
system and its overseas counterpart, 
E.F.T. (Expeditionary Forces Institute), 
operated satisfactorily throughout the 
Second World War. C.s provided for 
employees in factories and other places of 
employment are sometimes termed staff 
restaurants {see Ukataukant). Sen Sir 
J. Fortescue, A Short Account of Canteens 
in the BHiish Army, 1928, 

Cantelupe, Thomas de (c. 1218-82), Eng. 
saint and bishop, nephew of Walter de C. 
(q.v.). He studied at Oxford, Paris, and 
Orleans, and became chancellor of 
Oxford Univ. (1262-3), and lectured In 
theology at Paris and at Oxford. He was 
appointed lord chancellor (1265). and was 
consecrated Bishop of Hereford In 1275. 
He became involved in a dispute with 
Archbishop Peekham in the Council of 
Reading (1279), who excommunicated 
him in 1281. C. appealed to Rome, and 
on his way died at Orvieto. He was 
buried in his own cathedral, and was 
popetlarly regarded as a saint, owing to 


the miracles that were worked at his 
tomb. He was canonised as St Thomas of 
Hei‘efordinl32(). ^ 

Cantelupe, Walter de (d, 1266), Eng. 
bishop. He held sev. rich rectories in 
plurality, and strongly resisted the Inter- 
ference of the papacy in England. He 
was consecrated Bishop of Woitjester at 
Viterbo in 1237. He defended pluralities 
against the papal legate Otho (1237), and 
opposed the papal demand of a tenth for 
Henry III (1252). He supported the 
barons in 1264-5 and was summoned to 
Rome, but died before leaving England. 

Cantemir, or Kantemir, Demetrius 
(1673-1723), orientalist, historian, and 
Prince of Moldavia. He studied as a 
youth in Constantinople, where he 
returned, 1700, as his brother’s ambas. 
He returned to Moldavia as voivode, 1710, 
but next year declared for Peter the Great 
against Turkey, and nn Peter’s defeat re- 
tired witli him to Russia. Ho took part 
in the Russion expedition against Persia, 
1722. His first work was one of ascetic 
theology, 1698. He introduced a musical 
notation into Turkey. He was the first 
critical historian of the Rumanian prin- 
cipalities and of the Ottoman empire. 
{History of the Orovdh and Dexiay of the 
Ottoman A’wmirc, 1734-5, is his only work 
trans. into English.) However, he antici- 
pa^ the more extreme modem national - 
isnPby claiming that the Moldavians and 
Vlachs were of pure Rom. descent. He 
was a member of the Prussian academy 
and a moving spirit In the foundation of 
the Russian. In philosophy he was 
Influenced by J. B. van Helmont. 

Canterbury* city and co. bor. of Kent. 
England, on the R. Stour, 56 m. ESE. of 
London. It forms part of the C. con- 
stituency of the pari. co. of Kent. The 
city is a co. of itself and is not in the 
administrative co. of Kent, although it is 
in the geogi’aphical co. It is a cathedral 
city, the see of the primate, and the eccles. 
metropolis of all England. C. occupies 
the site of the Rom. Tturovemum, It was 
an important fortress and military station, 
being situated on the highway to London 
from Dover. To the Saxons it was known 
as Cantwarabyrig, ‘town of the men of 
Kent,’ and was the cap. of the kingdom of 
Kent. The see was founded about 597, 
when St Augustine became Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and from this centre Christi- 
anity spread through England {see 
Canterbury Cathedral). The King’s 
School, founded by Henry VIII in 1541, is 
attached to the cathedral. There are 
many nnet churches in C., the most 
notable being St Martin’s, part of which 
Is built of Rom. brick and tile of the 6th 
cent. — in its font St Augustine is supposed 
to hove baptised King Ethelbert; and St 
Dunstan’s, containing the burial-vault of 
the Roper family, with the head of Sir 
Thomas More. 0. has the ruins of a 
Norman keep, a guildhall (1439; rebuilt 
1697), now demolished, and a hospital for 

E oor brethren, founded by Archbishop 
aiifranc. The Chequers Inn, immortal- 
ised in the Canterbury Tales, and an nnct 
artificial mound, Dane John, possibly 
a corruption of donjon, are of special 
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interest. The most famous archbishops 
have been St Augmstine, St Dunstan. 
Lanfran^ Anselm, Becket, Cranmer, and 
Laud. The Archbishop of C. is the first 
peer of the realm, and crowns the sove- 
reifm in Vi'estminster Abbey. The city’s 
chief trade is in fruit; it is a mrkt tn and 
shopping centre for E. Kent. The in- 
dustry of w^eavinpf, introduced by the 
Walloon and Hu^enot refugees, who 
settled in C. in large numbers, at one time 
employed 2000 persons and has of late 
years been to some extent revived in the 
old, gabled, half-timbered houses of the 
( 7 . weavers. Chaucer is associated with C. 
through his lively picture of a party of 
pilgrims coming to the shrine of St 
Thomas Becket in the Canterbury Tales', 
it is the bp. of Marlowe, who was educ. at 
the King’s School. Charles Dickens used 
to stay at the Fleur de Lis Hotel, which 
retains a 13th -cent, window. The author 
of The Ingoldshy Legends was born here. 
An engine built by George Stephenson in 
1825, and used on the C. and Whitstable 
railway is preserved hero. The Bulls’ 
war memorial is In St Michael’s Chapel 
in the cathedral, the Kent co. war 
memorial on the bowling green, and the 
<*ity of C. war memorial opposite Christ 
< 'hurch gate. Tlie cathedral escaped 
destruction in the Second World War, 
but of the rest of C, damage fromfcalr 
attack extended over one-quarter of the 
city area. Subsequent demolitions re- 
vealed considerable Rora. remains. One 
of the most important discoveries since 
excavation was begun in the bombed 
area of C., to ascertain the lay-out of the 
Rom. city, was made in 1948, with the 
finding of the massive remains of theRom. 
public baths of the city, with walls more 
than 5 ft thick. Since then further ex- 
cavations have given the lay-out of the 
Rom. streets in the bombed area; those 
confirm that the Rom. wall was on the 
line of present city wall and ran right 
round to the W. Gate. In all probability 
there was continuity from the Rom. to 
the Saxon period. Remains of the largest 
Rom. theatre in this country have been 
found. The city returns 1 member to 
Parliament. Pop. 30,000. 

Canterbury, prov. dist. in the centre of 
S. Is., New Zealand. It covers an area of 
14,040 sq. m., 3900 sq. m. of which form 
the C. plains sloping from the mts to the 
coast. The wheat-growing and sheep- 
rearing for which this part is noted are 
all carried on in this dist. It is from 
here that the celebrated C. lamb and 
mutton of the Eng. market comes. 
Dairy-farming and cheese-making, also 
cocksfoot grass seeding, are tlio prin. 
industries of Banks peninsula, a volcanic 
region with rich soil. The cap. is Christ- 
church, and the chief ports are Lyttelton 
in the N. and Timaru in the S. Pop. 
307,024, 

Canterbury, metropolitan municipality 
of Sydney, In Cumberland co., New S, 
Wales, Australia. (^. ranks third in order 
of pop. in the metropolis. Pop. 111,400. 

Canterbury Bells, see Campanula. 

Canterbury Cathedral. The splendid 
cathedra] at Canterbury is in the form of I 


a double cross, with a central and tw*o \V. 
towers. The total length is 522 ft, the 
E. transept measuring 164 ft. Various 
styles of Gothic architecture are repre- 
sented, Transitional-Norman and Perpen- 
dicular predominating, and the cathedral 
illustrates some four cents, of progress in 
eccles. building. It is difficult to say how 
many buildings have previously stood on 
the site of the present C. C., though Bede 
mentions that St Augustine ’recovered* 
a church at Canterbury which had been 
built during the Rom. occupation. Cer- 
tainly a great fire (1067) caused Arch- 
bishop Lanfpanc (1070-93) to rebuild the 
church then existing, but aHhough further 
renovated by Prior Ernulf between 1096 
and 1107, and by Prior Conrad between 
1107 and 1126, this church was also devas- 
tated by a fire which destroyed the choir 
in Sept. 1174. Here was an opportunity 
to make the church worthy of the memory 
of the martyred St Thomas Becket, 
murdered in St Benedict’s chapel in the 
NW. transept, 29th Dec. 1170. and a new 
choir was completed before the end of the 
12th cent. The chief artificer during the 
12th cent, was a Frenchman, Wm of 
Sens. On his death Wm the English- 
man took over the reconstruction, and he 
was responsible for the E. crypt and the 
Trinity chapel above. The side screens 
were added In the opening years of the 
14th cent., and between 1376 and 1410 the 
Norman nave of the previous church was 
replaced, largely under Prior Chillendon, 
and the transepts built. With the addi- 
tion of Cardinal Morton’s great central 
tower the church was completed in 1500. 
The numerous chapels originated from the 
great wealth of relics possessed by the 
church, and the necessity of finding shrines 
for them. Those relics included those of 
the bodies of the saints Blnsius, Dunstan, 
Wilfrid, Alphege, and Becket, the most 
important, whoso shrine stood in the 
Trinity chapol immediately behind the 
high altar. The body was first interred 
in the crypt, but in 1220 it was translated 
to tho then newly erected chapel on the 
site of that in which Becket had first 
solcmnisod mass after becoming arch- 
bishop. In the Middle Ages C. C, owed 
much of its European fame and great 
riches to this shrine. But in 1538 Henry 
VIII solemnly issued a writ of summons 
against Thomas Becket, sometime Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, accusing him of 
treason and contumacy, and the shrine 
which from the early 1 3th cent, had been 
enriched by many costly gifts from royal 
and other pilgrims was dismantled. 
Further destruction was wrought by the 
iconoclasra of the Puritans at the time 
of the Civil war: windows were shat- 
tered, the choir stripped, and tho monu- 
ments defaced. In 1872 fire destroyed 
the outer roof of tho Trinity chapel. The 
precincts are entered by Christ Church 
gate (now i*efaced in the upper regions), 
built tn 1517 and a striking example of 
Perpendicular work. The SW. porch, 
the prin. entrance to the cathedral, was 
buUt by Prior Chlllenden, c. 1400, but the 
figures in the canopied niches are of 19th- 
oent. workmanship. 
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The imve. The present nave dates from 
the late 14th cent., when it was rebuilt 
(with the exception of the NW. tower, 
taken down in 1832). The aisles with the 
clustered pillars are narrow and lofty. 
In monastic times the nave was the 
people's church. Owinif to the crypts the 
choir is raised well above the level of the 
nave, which is very hifrh in proportion to 
its breadth. Tho monuments in the N. 
aisle include that to Archbishop Benson 
(1896). The unusual shaped font dates 
fi*om 1639. Near the JS. end is a marble 
monument to the men of H.M.S. KerU 
(battle of the Falkland Is., 8 Dec. 1914). 


the vaults in the circuit around the 
choir were now arch-ribbed with key- 
stones; and replacing the old wooden 
celling was a beautifully constructed stone 
vault. The single trifoiium gave place to 
two in tho choir and a third in tho aisle of 
the church. The nionuments in the choir 
are nearly aU of ecoles. dignitaries, the 
most conspicuous being that In memory of 
Henry Chichele, archbishop from 1414 to 
1443, founder of AH Souls, Oxford, The 
Decorated screen which surrounds the 
choir was constructed by Prior de Fstria 
(Henry of Eastry, prior from 1286 to 
1331) early in the 14th cent. The SE. 
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In the S. aisle is a tablet to Dean Farrar 
(1903), author of Eric, or Little by Little. 
The piers supporting the central tower arc 
the original piers of Lan franc’s building 
encased with Perpendicular works by 
Ohlllenden. From one nJer hangs the dag 
down by H.M.S. CarUerhury at the battle 
of Jutland. 

The choir is the most important speci- 
men of Tronsitional-Norman work in the 
country, using both the pointed and the 
rounded arch. It w'aa the work of Wm 
of Sons between 1174 and 1179, and of his 
suocossor, Wm tho Englishman, after 
1179, who rebuilt Prior Conrad’s ‘glorious 
choir* which had been burnt. Gervase of 
Canterbury (q.v.), in chronicling the dif- 
ference between the new work and the 
older Romanesque choir of Conrad, de- 
scribes the changed mode of workmanship 
and design. The pillars were elongated and 
tho new capitals exquisitely sculptured; 


transept is an adaptation of the work of 
Ernulf by Win of Sens, conforming to 
the new design of tho choir. A little 
further E. on the S. aisle is St Anselm’s 
chapel, forming part of the tower of the 
same name. Behind the high altar is St 
Thomas’s or Trinity chapel, built to 
receive Beoket’s shrine, and tho whole of 
this part of the choir from the screen east- 
vrard is the work of Wni tlie English- 
man. The site of the shrine is shown by 
the marks worn in the stones by many 
generations of pilgrims. The curious 
mosaic pavement resembles that round the 
shririo of Edward the Confessor in West- 
minster Abbey. Near this site is the 
tomb of Edward the Black Prince (1376) 
with reproductions of his accoutrements 
above, and facing it the tomb of Henry IV 
and his consort, Joan of Navarre. The 
circular chapel at the E. end of the 
cathedral is known as the Corona, or 
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Becket*s Crown. Near by, agrainst the N. 
wall, is the tomb of Cardinal Pole id. 
1558), the last archbishop who acknow* 
ledgred the supremacy of the Pope. In 
the centre of the Corona is tho marble 
choir known as the ‘Chair of Auffustine,' 
In which each Archbishop of Canterbury 
is seated at his enthronement. There is 
also a memorial to Archbishop Temple, 
whose grave is in the cloister gartli. 
Opposite Becket's tomb is the chantry of 
Henry IV, completed in the first half of the 
15th cent. N, of the presbytery is tho 
chapel of St Andrew, corresponding to 


latter is notable for its Pointed arcading. 
Here Bocket’s body was placed for 50 
yeai's before its translation to tho shrine 
in Trinity chapel. Her© also Henry II 
did penance and was scourged by the 
occlos. authorities. 

T?ie mmiastic buildings stood on the N, 
side of the cathedral, and were extensive, 
comprising quarters for the monks and for 
the prior, and a separate palace for tlie 
archbishop, tlie domestic offices necessary 
for maintaining a great monastic house, 
the inhrmary with its own chapel and 
cloister, accommodation for guests, and 
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that of St Anselm on the other side of the 
ohoh*, and one of the oldest parts of the 
building. Both the E. transepts are 
notable for the skill with which Wm of 
Sens adapted the work of Emulf, and that 
of Conrad which succeeded it, to make it 
harmonise with his own choir. The NW, 
transept was much altered by Chillendon 
when building tho nave; he also built tho 
SW. transept. Heading out of the latter 
Is St Michael’s or the warrior's chapel, in 
the Perpendicular style, and containing 
the coffin of Archbishop Stephen Longton, 
leader of tho barons at Runnimede. The 
very fine Norman crypt is entered from 
the S. transept; the sculptured capitals 
are very striking. The W. portion was 
built by Ernulf in Anselm’s time, wbil© 
the E. portion or crypt of Trinity chapel 
was the work of Wm the Englishman. 
It is loftier than the W. end, and like the 

B.B. 3 


tho great cloister, rebuilt by Prior ChiUen- 
don at the same time os tho nave, and 
incorporating some parts of Lanfranc's 
earlier building. The cloister is complete ; 
it is 144 ft square, and the N. wall retains 
some beautiful Early Eng. arcading, and 
the vaulting is enriched with a flue display 
of heraldry. From tho NW. corner there 
is a splendid view of tho great central 
towor. Lanfranc’s chapter-house, in the 
E. alley of the cloister, was rebuilt c. 1304 
and the roof renewed in 1405-6. It was 
restored and reopened on the thirteenth 
centenary of tho landing of St Augustine 
(1897). The cathedral was shaken by air 
attack during the Second World War, and 
a number of buildings within the precincts 
were destroyed or severely damaged, 
including the medieval school room, 
canonical houses, the deanery, and tlie 
King’s School dining-hall. Of the 
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cathedral Itself, only the librarr was 
totally destroyed, but the oonouasion 
sustained by the fabric made plans for a 
major restoration necessary, and these 
were laid in 1946. The beautiful and 
valuable medieval glass, dating from the 
12th, 13th, and 15th cents., had all been 
removed to safety, but has now been 
reinstated. Su E. Willis, The Archie 
iecturai Hislory of CafUerbury CaihedrcU^ 
1845-69, andM. A. Babington, Canterbury 
Cathedral, 1948. 

Cantharidae, or Mdloidae, family of 
coleopterous insects in the div. Hetero 
mera, known popularly as blister beetles 
or oU'beetles. The species, of which 
about 1500 are olasslfled, are subdivided 
into winged Cantharldes and wingless 
Meloides, and many of them are remark- 
able for their power of raising blisters 
when in contact with the skin. The 
term *Sp. flies' is a oommeroial term. 
Cantharis vesicatoria is the true Sp. fly, 
C, vettieoloria being known as blister 
beetle. C. (or Lytta) veaicaioria occurs in 
Spain. France, Italy, and S. Russia, and 
has this property. Species of Mylabris 
yield the so-caUea China cantharides, the 
Telini *fly* of India i Mylabris dchorii) 
giving twice as much cantharidin as the 
ordinary C. They are about three- 
quarters of an inch long, bright green in 

g eneral colour, with legs and antennae 
luish -black. When touched they feign 
death and emit a penetrating odour. The 
larvae feed on the roots of plants, but 
those of the fiitaris humeralis feed on the 
e^ of a bee, while the young of Epicauta 
mttata live on the eggs of a locust. The 
drug called cantharides is prepared from 
the dried bodies of C. vesicatoria, and Is 
used on account of its blistering properties. 

Cantharus, typical genus of a section 
of Sparidae, or sea-breams, is to be fotmd 
in the Mediterranean, the Atlantic, and 
off the coasts of Africa and India. The 
species lack molar and vomerine teeth, 
are oamlvorous and edible. C. lineaius 
is known both as the black sea-bream and 
as old -wife, 

Cantharus, wide-bellied drinking vessel 
with handles, varying in size and form. 
Often dedicated to Bacchus, and decorated 
with Bacchanalian scenes, 

Can-tho, cap. tn of prov. of same name 
in S. Cochin-China on r. b. of the W. arm 
of the R. Mekong (q.v.). C. stands 43 m. 
from the sea and is a busy riv, port. The 
prov. of C. is mainly engaged in rice culti- 
vation. 

Canticles, Vulgate Cantioum Canti- 
oorum, trana. of the Hob, title, which Is a 
superlative (cf. Holy of Holies), a love 
poem written at a much later dote than 
Solomon, but attributod to him as a great 
lover, a. quite reputable literary device. 
Some have mad© it a poetic drama, others 
reject its unity and make it a collection of 
love poems. The love of the 2 pastoral 
sweethearts is described in sensuous 
imagery of great beauty. But it stands 
In the Bible not as a mere description of 
earthly love, however ohaste and true, 
but as an egression of the love of the soul 
and of the Church for God, often described 
in the prophets as a betrothal or bridal 


union (as also in the N.T.). The Fathers 
of the Church are tmanimous in this inter- 
pretation. By an extension it has been 
applied to the Blessed Virgin, as par ex- 
cellence the loving soul and the Bride of 
the Spirit. Ra^i Aqiba sedd: 'Ail the 
Hagiographa are holy, but the Cantlole is 
most holy' (of. Mishnah, Tadayim, 3, 5): 
see commentaries by Orken, St Ambrose, 
Rupert of Dentz, St Bernard, Harper 
(1907), Haller (1940). 

Cantteny, Battle of, battle of the First 
World war; the first independent <mera- 
tion of Amer. troems after the U.S.A. 
entered the war. The 1st Div., about 
30,000 strong, took over the Montdidier 
sector from the 45th Fr. African Dlv. of 
shock troops. Facing them tn a salient 
of which C. was the main feature was the 
Seventh Oer. Army, under Gen. von 
Boehn. On 28 May 1918 the Americans 
attacked after a 2-hour bombardment, and 
with splendid dash reached their objec- 
tive, advancing 1 m. 

Cantilan, tn, prov. of Mindanao, Philip- 
pine Is., 47 m. SB. of Surigao. Pop. 
20,519. 

Cantilever, in building, a beam pro- 
jecting like a bracket from a wall, and held 
down at that end either by the weight of 
the wall or by some other means, and 
capable of carrying a weight on the 
rqglainder of its length. The principle of 
tn© C., though not new, has been widely 
developed In architecture of the 20th 
cent. : notably in the generous provision of 
cantilevered balconies for modem flats, 
and C.s for the roofs on is. platfoniis of rail- 
way stations. Another important use 
of the C, principle is its application to 
bridges. The idea has been applied to 
the bridging of spaces too wide to be 
crossed by a single plank from the earliest 
times, and in its simplest form is still 
employed by many B. nations. In these 
primitive 0. bridges 3 planks, firmly 
fixed in the banks, proj^eot over the 
stream, and are connected by an inde- 
pendent truss overlapping the end of each. 
The principle has recently been greatly 
developed, and applied in cases where 
girders or suspension bridges are Ini- 
prootlcable. The modem practice is to 
erect in the bed of the riv., at a convenient 
and equal distance from each bank, 2 piers 
each supporting 2 C. arms, one of which 
extends to the shore and the other over 
the stream. These outer ends are con- 
nected by another truss. The first modem 
bridge erected on these lines was one over 
the Niagara R., designed by Gharles C. 
Schneider In 1882; and another famous 
example is the Forth bridge. Scotland, 
with its 2 great C. spans of 1760 ft. The 
'1.8 of the Lansdowne bridge over the 
ndus at Sukkur are supported by the 
bank itself. The bending stress of a C. 
causes it to bond with a convex curve 
upwards. In the opposite direction to the 
curve of a bridge supported at both ends. 
See also Bridoe. 

Cantir^ see Kintybk. 

Canto Fermo (It.), see Cantus Firmits. 
Canton, John (1718-72), scientist, b, 
Itroud; spent most of his life in London, 
part of the time as a school-teacher. His 
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researches in physios were maiujy in the 
field of electricity, for discoveries in which 
he was made a fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1749, gaining the Copley medal in 1751. 
Among his other work may be mentioned 
the invention of the pith-ball electrometer, 
the verification of Franklln^s identification 
of lightning and electric fluid, and his 
demonstration of the compressibility of 
water, for which he received the gold 
medal of the Royal Society. He investi- 
gated phosphorescence in the sea, tracing 
it to the decomposition of animal matter. 
He wrote sev. treatises in the Philosophical 
Transactiom. iSce also Cani’on’s Phos- 
phorus. 
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Canton: 1. Cap. of the prov. of Kwang- 
tung, and one of tho first cities in China. 
It stands on a riv., almost on the sea- 
board, 90 m. NW. of Hong Kong. Until 
recent years it was smTOunded by walls, 
and had narrow, crooked streets. A great 
part of the pop. live in boats on the riv. 
A municipal council was estab. in 1918, 
and demolisbed the old city wall, re- 
placing it by a motor road 6 m. long. 
C. has now 4 parks. The entire circuit 
of the city is 10 m. Its mint formerly 
issued coins, all bearing a picture of Dr 
Sun Yat-sen. There aro factories and 
sev. hundred workshops for producing 
hosiery, matches, silk, porcelain, met«u 
goods, and fancy goods. Its exports 
inoluaod tea, silk, and cassia. Recently 
canned-food factories (especially fniit- 
cannlng plants), sugar factories, and paper- 
mills have been constructed; export of 
fruits is one of tho main Items of China’s 
foreign trade. There are numerous 


temples (chiefly Buddhist), pagodas, and 
many curio shops, a Rom. Catholic 
cathedra], a Church of England church, 
and a masonio hall. Sev. lines of railway 
start from C., reaching Hankow to the N. 
and Kweilin to the S. The pop (1954) 
was Just over a million. From 1917 there 
has been much turmoil and fighting at C. 
In 1924 £4,000,000 worth of damage was 
done while Dr Sun Yat-sen was sup- 
pressing the Merohants’ Volunteer Corps, 
In 1925 the foreign concession, Shameen, 
was besieged for 4 months. An attempt 
to estab. a Communist regime in Deo. 
1927 was crushed after 3 days, but only 
after many lives were lost and much 
damage done to property. An adminis- 
tration was then set up known as the S. 
China Gov., which for the next 10 years 
acted in semi-indopondenco of the central 
gov. at Nanking. C. was the centre of 
tho nationalist spirit in China, and was 
the base of the republican revolutionary 
movement. Dr Sun Yat-sen being himself 
a Cantonese. For this reason the Japan- 
ese encountered stiff resistance in C. 
during their invasion of China, but after a 
period of severe bombing the city fell to 
Mie Japanese on 21 Oct. 193S« and re- 
nained in tbeir hands until the end of the 
Second World War. The centre of the 
aty was reduced to ashes, and large areas, 
ncludiiig industrial works, were demo- 
islied by tho Chinese Army before their 
•etroat from the city. Wldle in the 
possession of the Japanese, C. was sub- 
jected to further bombing by the U.S. 
Air Force at intervals during 1942-5. 
There wore anti-British riots in 0. in Jan. 
1948 during which the Brit. Consulate was 
destroyed. The riots arose out of demon- 
strations resulting from the eviction by 
the Brit, authorities of some 2000 Chinese 
‘squatters’ in Kowloon. The city was 
captured by the Communist Army in the 
spring of 1950. 

2. City, CO. seat of Stark oo., Ohio. 
U.S.A., 52 m. SE. of Cleveland. Industries 
include steel mills, roller bearings, and an 
oil refinery. There are also fire-clay quar- 
ric-? and coal-mines. It was the homo of 
President McKinley. Pop. 116,900. 

Canton : 1 . Geographical area in Switzer- 
land, with its o^vn laws and a local gov. 
which looks after domestic affairs such as 
taxation and control of public money. 
Foreign policy, control of the army, etc., 
are left to tho central gov., which is at 
Bern. 

2. In Franco a term meaning a sub- 
division of the apron. 

Canton River (Chinese Chukiang, pearl 
riv.Jv arm of the delta Sikiang in the prov. 
of Kwangtung, China. It is the lower 
portion of the Peklang R. About 46 m. 
below C. the riv. is called Bocca Tigris, 
or Tiger Gate. The estuary of the riv. 
S. of Bocca Tigris is called Outer Waters. 
The celebrated Bogue Forts, taken by the 
English in 1841 and 1856, guard the 
entrance to this part of the riv. 

Cantonments, military term applied to 
a temporary restlng-plac^ for troops. On 
active service, troops in C. are quartered 
actually in a tn or vil., and the term is 
also used when they are detached and 
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quartered in ser. noishbouring tns. The 
most common use of the word was in rela- 
tion to military settlements in Brit. India, 
where C. were equiralezit to permanent 
barraolm, situated at a short distance 
from a tn, or formed isolated military 
stations. See also Billutinq. 

Canton’s Phosphorus, form of calcium 
sulphide which, after exposure to sun- 
light, Itself emits light for some time. 
Pure sulphide (CaS) does not show the 
same property. It was discovered by 
John Canton (q.v.) in 1768 by heating 
oyster shells with sulphur. 

Cantor, Eddie (real name Edward 
Iskowitz) (1892- ), Amer. comedian, 6. 
New York City. He appeared on the 
stage at 14 with Gus Edwards’s cliildreu’s 
troupe {Kid Kabaret); from 1916 to 1919 
ho was in Now York musical productions, 
inclnding Ziegfeld Follies, His first star 
role was in 1917 In ThA Midnight Rounders, 
He made his film debut in Kid Roots in 
1926, and made many famous pictures 
including Palmy DaySt The Kid from 
Spaiut Roman Scandals, and Kid Millions, 
He is at present engaged in television. 

Cantor, Georg (1845-1918), Gcr. mathe- 
matician, h, St Petersburg (Leningrad) 
and educ. Berlin and Gottingen. Prof, 
C. mattiematics at the univ, of Halle, 
of created a new field of mathematical 
Investigation and provided a powerful 
instrumoiit for dealing with the founda- 
tions of mathematics and for stating the 
Inevitable limitations to which mathe- 
matical results are liable. In 1870 he 
solved the question of the uniqueness of 
the representation of a fimctlon by 
Fonriors series. His chief work is 
ContrilnUions to the Founding of the Theory 
of Transflnite Numbers (pub. in London 
and Chicago in 1915), in which ho 
developed the theory of sets of points. 
For his research in pure mathematics ho 
was awarded the Sylvester medal in 1904. 
He d. at Halle. 

Cantoris, in arohlteoture, the N. side of 
a choir on which the cantor or precentor 
sits facing the Doan. From the fact that 
the precentor sits opposite the dean, the 
2 sides of the choir are named Decani 
(i.e. ‘of the Dean*) and C. (i.e. ‘of the 
Precentor*). 

Cantd, Cesare (1804-95), It. historian 
and novelist, b, Brlvio near Milan. He 
was a prof, of It. literature and language 
at Como, Milan, and Sondrio. He was 
thrown into prison between 1832 and 1833 
for remarks made against the policy of the 
Austrian Gov. in his book Ragionamenti 
sulla Storia Lombardo n-el Secolo XV 11, 
While In prison he wrote his historical 
novel Margherita Pusterln, pub. in 1838. 
His great work is his Storia Universale 
(1836-42) In 35 vols., whioli brought him 
in £12,000 In royalties; but it is often 
polemical, and written with a strong ; 
clerical bias. His books for young people j 
are Letiure OimanUi and II Ckdantuomo, 
Among his otiheif works are Storia degli 
Itodiani, 1855-7, which is in 6 vols., and 
Italiani lllustri, Ritralti, 1870-2, in 3 vols. 

Cantu, It. tn, in Lombardy (q.v.), 5 m. 
SSB. of Como (q.v.). It has furniture and 
lUk manufs. Pop. 14,000. See Brianza. 


Cantus Firmus (Lat.»It. canto fermo), in 
old polyphonio music, especiaUy masses 
and motets, up to the end of the loth cent., 
it was customary to use a folk or popular 
tune (often associated with highly un- 
suitable words) or a plainsong theme, 
sung in one port (usually the tenor) in 
long notes and to weave a contrapuntal 
web of parts round it. The C. F. was 
usually so slow and so deeply buried In the 
elaborate surrounding parts as to become 
completely unrecognisable in perform- 
ance. See also Plainsono. 

Canuok, popular term in the U.S.A. for 
all inhab. of Canada. In the dominion 
itself it is more often applied to the 
Fr. Canadians. The word is supposed to 
bo of Indian origin. 

Canusium, see Canosa di Puglia. 

Canute (Gnut) the Great (d, 1035), second 
King of Denmark of his name, and King 
of England. He was the son of Sweyu, 
King of Denmark, who. after conquering 
England and di'iving Ethelred II (q.v.) 
into oxilo in Normandy, d, at Gains- 
borough in 1014. Ethelred at once 
returned to England. In 1015 C. in vailed 
England, over- running most of the 
country and defeating Ethelred, who d, 
1016. Ethelred’s son, Edmund Ironside, 
continued the battle against C. but after 
being defeated at Assandun (Ashington) 
E^und agreed to a div. of the country, 
bjr which ho kept Wessex and C. took 
JVIercia and the N. This agroomont would 
probably have proved unworkable, but in 
Nov, 1016, Edmund died, leaving C. 
undisputed King of England. Edmund’s 
young sons tied to Hungary and ( 3. married 
Emma of Normandy, Etholred’s widow, 
C. soon consolidated his position in Eng- 
land, dividing the countiy into earldoms, 
on the Dan. pattern. Ilo gained popular 
favour when he sent laigo nutnbore of his 
soldiers back to Dermiark; he was pre- 
>ured to place Saxons in positions of 
uiportauoe and Saxon nobles went with 
him on his expeditions against Sweden 
and Norway. Under his rule, Eng. trade 
revived, and cultural contacts with 
Europe inoron.sed; while a lengthy legal 
code is one of the salient features of his 
reign, C. is traditionally remembered for 
his piety, though he committed sev. acts 
of great barbarism when personal interest 
demanded it. Though he brought many 
benefits to England, Eng. taxes had to pay 
for his foreign house-carles and his foreign 
wars, and the many Scandinavian names 
recorded in Domesday Book, scattered as 
they are all over England, suggest that 
many of C.*s followers received Eng. land 
aa a reward for their services to him. C. 
became King of Denmark in 1018, and of 
Norway in 1030. On his death C, w’as 
snccoeded by his illegitimate son Harold I 
(q.v.). The story of his rebuke to his 
flattering courtiers is told by Henry of 
Huntingdon. It describes how C. sat by 
the seashore as the tide rose and com- 
manded the waves to come no nearer. 
When the tide reached him, he rebuked 
his courtiers for their flattery, saying that 
he could not prevent the oncrooohmeut of 
the waters though they called him king. 
Holinshed also tolls this story. See L. M. 
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Larson, Canute the Great and the Rise of 
Danish Imperialism, 1931. 

Canvas, heavy, strong: cloth, made of 
Jute, hemp, or flax. The strands or fibres 
are woven in exactly the same way as in 
linen. Although the C. used for sailcloth 
is sometimes made from hemp and other 
fibres, the best and strongest kinds are 
Toade from flax, and generally in widths 
of 24 in. A piece, or bolt, is 40 yds long. 
There are difft^ront kinds of C., varying: 
according to weight. Artists’ C. used for 
oil paintings is one of the finest kinds of 
C., and the sails of racing yachts are often 
cotton-duck. The term C. is also used 
denote a coarse type of plain cloth having 
hard twisted yams. 

Canvassing, soliciting votes at an elec- 
tion, or trade or business by commercial 
travellers. 

Canvey, is. in the Thames estuary oil 
the Essex coast, 30 m. E. of London, area 
7 sq. m. It was reclaimed from the sea 
in the 17 th cent. It is reached by rail, 
the station being at Benfleet, with which 
it is connected by a bridge. In Fob. 1953 
the is. was flooded and much damage 
caused in the winter gales. Pop. 11,258. 

Canyon (Sp. candn, a gorge), deep and 
narrow valley or gorge which has been cut 
by the action of a riv. In Colorado the 
Grand Ck (q.v.) is a perfect and beautiful 
example of this naturnl formation of^e 
earth’s surface. The riv. here has cnr%d 
its way through solid rock, in parts to the 
depth of COOO ft and not a mile in width. 
The walls are of sandstone and limestone 
with varying colours, quite bare of vege- 
tation, and also cut into buttresses and 
terraces by the action of the atmosphere. 
There are other causes for those deep 
cuttings besides the work done by the 
streaih itself; one is the continual up- 
lifting process W’hicli maintains the rapid 
flow of the riv., and the other the dry 
climate which keeps the rocky walls from 
being crumbled away by frost and springs. 
At Niagara there is also a fine gorge below 
the falls, due to erosion by the water in 
a ’young* land. 

Canzone, form of poetry used princi- 
pally for love lyrics, though occasionally 
for religious and other subjects. The 
earliest specimens from Provence date 
from the 12th cent., and those of Italy 
from the 13th cent. The number of 
stanzas was generally five or six, but they 
varied sometimes, and the last stanza was 
often shorter than the others. In Pro- 
vencal C.s the same set of rhymes went 
through all the stanzas, but in the Italian 
a fresh set was introduced for each stanza. 
Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, and Leopardi all 
wrote this form of poetry. Drummond 
of Hawthomden wrote the best examples 
of Eng. C. 

Canzonet (from It. canzonetla, dimln. of 
cansone), in music, a short song in parts 
for sev. voices, set to light verses; from 
the 18th cent, onwards also for a single 
voice. 

CS.O, Diago, see Cam. 

Cao-bang, cap. of the prov. of the same 
name in N. Tonking (q.v.), close to the 
Chinese frontier. The country is moun- , 
tainous and picturesque. Tin, wolfram, < 


gold, and iron are mined and there are fine 
forests. The inhab. include The, Nung, 
Man, Meo, and Vietnamese. 

Gaodaism, religion, native to Viet Nam, 
which numoers appreciably more than a 
million adherents. Its Holy See is at 
1’ay-ninh, Cochin-China, where there is a 
large and architecturally remarkable 
cathedral built by the first pope. C. woe 
first founded in 1926 and claims to em- 
brace sill the prin. religions of the world. 
It is headed by a pope and boasts a college 
of cardinals (some female), bishops, and 
priests. See G. Gobron, Ilistoire dv 
Caodaisme, 1948. 

Caoutchouc, see Hitbber. 

Cap-de-la-Madeleine, city in Quebec. 
Canada, on the N. shore of the St Law- 
rence U., near Trois-Rividres. Prin. 
industries are pulp and paper, aluminium 
pK)ducts, paper boxes, and bogs. Pop. 
22,800. 

Cap Haitien, city and port in the rep. of 
Haiti, cap. of Nora dept, and an episcopal 
see, situated in a magnificent harbour 
5 rn. from Poi’t an Prince. Tinder the Fr. 
gov. it was the cap. of Haiti. It is con- 
nected by cable with France, S. America, 
and the Dominican Rep. It is a trading 
and export centre founded in 1670 by the 
French. Near l)y wfis fought tl)e last 
decisive battle for indopendonce (1803). 

Capablanca, Jos6 Raoul (1888-1942), 
Cuban chess player and diplomat, 6. 
Havana. At the age of 12 he won a 
formal match against the chess champion 
of Cuba. Graduated at Columbia Univ., 
New York. In 1909 he beat Frank 
Marshal], the chess champion of the 
TJ.S.A., and, in 1911, took the first prize 
at the international tournament at 
Sun Sebastian. Financial disagreement 
postponed his meeting with Dr Emanuel 
Lasker for the world’s championship for 
nine years, but in the intervening period 
the 2 met as competitors in the St 
Petersburg tournament, when Lasker won 
by half a point. At Cuba in 1920 he at 
length met and defeated Lasker easily, 
Lasker complaining of the climate. C. 
held the championship from 1921 to 1927, 
losing it at the first challenge to Dr 
Alekhine — he won .3, lo.st G, and drew 25 
games, but dictated the stylo of the play. 
He continued to gain reinarkablo victories, 
including his win over Dr Euvre in 1931 
and tie with Botwiimik — 5 points ahead 
of L?isker— -in t he Aloscow tournament of 
1935. The characteristics of his play 
were simplicity, mathematical exactitude, 
and a perfect Borise of timing. Wrote 2 
admirable text-books in English: Ctiess 
Fundamentals, 1922, and A Chess Primer, 
1935. 

Capaoitanoe, the ratio of electric charge 
to potoi»tial of a conductor, or the charge 
needed to raise the potential by 1 unit. 
(I. is measured in farads, F {see Hxits, 
FLKcmncAT.); in practice the microfarad, 
F, is used. A cable carrying 
direct current is normally at a constant 
potential and a charging current flows 
only at the initial charglng-up when the 
cable is switched on to the supply. On 
alternating current the potential in alter- 
nating and at each reversal a considerable 
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cliarglnfir current flows. See Capacitor ; 
Circuit, JfiLEcrrRic; Transmission, 
Electric Power. 

Capacitor, or condense]*, name given to 
2 electrical conductors separated by 
insulating materltU (dielectric). The Ley* 
den Jar was the first form of C., the nature 
of the equal and opposite charges on the 
coatings being correctly interpreted by 
Fraukhn, who also constructed the first 
paralieLplate C., 2 equal lead plates separ- 
ated by a glass pane. The oapaoitance of 
a plate C. is directly proportional to the 
area of the plates, inversely proportional 
to their distance apart and dependent on 
the dielectric. Variable C.s of small capa- 
citance may be made by 2 sets of inter- 
leaved sector-shaped plates, one set being 
fixed, the other being rotated around the 
common axis so as to present a varying 
area to the fixed sectors; or as 2 cylinders, 
one sliding inside the other. Large C.s 
used for power-factor correction on trans- 
mission lines are made on the plate prin- 
ciple, the plates being rolled up in many 
layers. Batteries of such C.s are used on 
the Swedish 380 kV. lines. See Capaci- 
tance ; Circuit, Electric; Transmission, 
Electric Power; Power Factor. 

Capacity, in law, means competency 
or ability to do any legal act or hold any 
office, and the state of possessing the 
necessary discretion to be chargeable for 
one’s crimes. In the law of contracts, 
e.g., lunatics and infants are, generally 
speaking, incapable of entering into 
binding contracts. In criminal law 
children under 8 are absolutely incapable 
of committing a crime. Between 8 and 14 
the infant is still presumed to be doli 
incapax, but the presumption may be 
rebutted by evidence of discretion in the 
infant. 

Capacity, power of containing a 
quantity. Ctthic C., the number of imlts 
of voL In a solid or closed space. C. for 
heat, the amount of heat required to 
raise the temp, of a body one degree. 
Ekctrinal C., see Capacitance. 

Capacity, Measure of, see Metrology. 

Capaneus, Qk hero who took part in 
the first expedition of the Seven against 
Thebes, while he was trying to scale the 
wails he was struck by lightuing by Zeus. 

Cape Breton Island, rooky is. at the E. 
extremity of Nova Scotia, Canada; now 
joined to the mainland by Canso Causeway, 
4500 ft long and 80 ft wide, with highway 
and railway. The greatest length of the 
is. is 110 m., the greatest width 85 m., and 
the area 3120 sq. m. It is bisected by the 
waterway formed by the inlet of the Bras 
d’Or, on the E. coast, the lake into which 
it widens, and the St Peter’s Ship Canal, 
which Joins this lake to the Gut of Canso. 
The Bras d’Or lake is 50 m. long, 20 m. 
broad, and from 12 to 60 fathoms deep. 
It Is surrounded by beautiful scenery, and 
renders practicallv the entire is. aooessible 
by water. The N. portion of the is. Is 
much more mountainous and rugged than 
the S., and rises to an elevation of 1800 ft 
at N. Ca.pe. The coast is deeply indented 
by numerous bays and harbours. The 
climate is milder than that of the main- 
land, but very moist. The harbours are 


open all the year roimd. A certain 
amount of grain is grown, and there is con- 
siderable mineral wealth, coal and iron (in 
the Sydney diet.), copper, marble, granite, 
limestone, slate, gypsum, and salt being 
mined and exported. Lumbering and 
fishing are important industries. The is. 
is a great tourist resort. The pop. of 
N. C. B. is mainly of Scottish highland 
descent, and Bom. Catholic by religion. 
Gaelic is still spoken. In the mining dlsts. 
there are many Irish and Italians. There 
are also Fr, Acadians and some Miemao 
Indians. The is. is divided into four cos. : 
Richmond, Inverness, Victoria, and C. B. 
The chief tns are Sydno 3 % Arichat, Port 
Hood, and Louisbourg. C. B. was ceded 
to France in 1654 at the peace of St Ger- 
main. The French settled and fortified 
Louisbourg, 1713-20. This fortification 
was captured by New Englanders in 1745, 
returned to France by the Treaty of Alx- 
la-Chapelle in 1748, captured by the 
British under Amherst and Wolfe in 1758, 
and finally became British in 1763 and 
was annexed to Nova Scotia. It was 
made a separate prov. in 1784 with 
Sydney as the cap., but in 1820 it was 
annexed to Nova Scotia again. Over 
4,000,000 tons of coal are now shipped 
yearly. Pop. 157,696. See A. C. Wal- 
worth, Cape Breton: Isle of Romance, 
1942. 

Kpe Coast, tn on the W. coast of Africa, 
in Ghana, and once the cap. of the Gold 
Coast; the site of a Portugueso castle built 
in the 16th cent., when C. C. was on im- 
portant slave depot. Exports are cocoa 
and ^alm products. Pop. approximately 

Gape Cod, sickle -shaped sandy penin- 
sula of Massachusetts, U.S.A., 65 m. long 
and 1 to 20 m. broad. It Is a favourite 
summer resort, and there are numerous 
small vils. and settlements. It produces 
huge quantities of oraUberries and some 
asparagus. 

Cape Colony, see Cape Province. 

Cape Coloured People, name given to 
the mixed pop. of Cape Town and sur- 
rounding areas in S. Africa. They are 
descended from Europeans, Hottentots, 
and E. Indian slaves, with some ad- 
ulxture of Negro. To-day there are 
about a million, living mainly in Capo 
Town and Port Elizabeth. They speak 
Afrikaans, and, except for 60,000 Mus- 
lims (the 'Capo Malays’), are Christians. 
Formerly they had the vote and mixed 
to some extent with Europeans, but the 
present S. African Gov. has taken the vote 
from them and is trying to group them 
into inferior residential areas apart from 
Europeans. See W. M. MacMillan, TAe 
Cape Colovr Question, 1927, and S. 
Patterson, Colour and Culture in South 
Africa, 1953. 

Cape Fear River, N. Carolina, U.S.A., 
.’ormed by the junotion of the Deep and 
Haw II.S, enters the Atlantic at Cape 
Fear, 20 m. S. of Wilmington. About 
200 in. long, the head of navigation is 
Fayetteville. 

Cape Girardeau, city and riv. port in 
Missouri. U.S.A., on the Mississippi R. 
(bridged) 100 m. SSE. of St Louis. It 
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luanofe. shoes* cement* and wood and 
tobacco products. SE. Missouri State 
(jollege is here. Pop. 21*600. 

Cape Golden Mole* see Chbysochlor* 

tPAE. 

Cape Henry* Action off. The British in 
1781 occupied Portsmouth on the James 

R. in ChesapeaJce Bay, N. America, and 
the Ft. squadron at Newport* Rhode la.* 
proceeded thither imdor the command of 
Commodore des Touches. He was met 
by Vioe-Adm. Harriot Arbuthnot off 
C. H. on 16 Mar. A fight followed which 
was indecisive* the French losing heavily. 
The result of the battle was that the 
English once more gained command of 
Chesapeake Bav. 

Cape Horn (Sp. Cabo de Hornos)* head- 
land on a small is. of the Fuegian Archi 
pelago* forming the southernmost point 
of S. America. It was sighted by Drake 
in 1578* and named by the Dutch in 1616. 

Cape Hunting-dog, see Hyaena Doa. 

Cape Pondweed, see Aponogeton. 

Cape (Cape of Good Hope) Province, or 
Kaapland (formerly Gape Colony), the most 
southerly portion of Africa, forming a 
prov. of the Union of S. Ajfrica. It is 
named alter the promontory on the SW. 
coast discovered by Bartholomeu Diaz in 
1488 and named then Cape of Storms, but 
afterwards renamed Cape of Good Hope 
bv the King of Portugal. The boundu^s 
of the prov. are Bechuanaland Proftc- 
torate on the N., SW. Africa, formerly 
Ger. SW. Africa, on the NW., and on 
the NE. and E. the Transvaal, Orange 
Free State, Basutoland, and Natal. The 
breadth or the prov. may be measured 
by its diameters (NB. to SW. and NW. 
to SB.), which are respectively 750 and 
800 m. long. It comprises Brit. Beohu- 
analand and the extremity of the African 
continent 8. of the Orange R. and Natal, 
including the Transkei ter. It is nearly 
twice the size of the U.K. The total area 
is 277,170 so. m. (the prov., 260,615 sq. 
m.; Transkei ter., 16,555 sq. m.). 

Coastline, The coastline from the 
mouth of the Umtamouna on the E. to 
the mouth of the Oran^ on the W. 
measures some 1300 m. The estuary of 
the Kynsna, on the S. coast, provides the 
only good natural harbour of the prov. 
But excellent docks have been constructed 
at E. London and Port Elizabeth (qq.v.), 
and at Mossel Bay (q.v.) there is a smaller 
but efficient harbour. Skirting the coast 
westward, the traveller will pass the 
mouths of many mt torrents, broad 
stretches of forest, and the green slopes of 
mt ranges. Further to the W. he will see 
Cape Agulhas and the Cape of Good Hope, 
which rises 840 ft above sea level. If the 
traveller doubles the Cape, he will find 
himself in Table Bay, above which towers 
the flat-topped, cloud-girt Table Mt (3582 
ft). Cape Town, the cap, of the prov., 
extends along the coast and the lower 
slopes of the mt, on the side of the penin- 
sula opposite False Bay* which lies on the 

S. So far the shore has been fertile and 
well watered, and the scenery often 
picturesque, but along the W. the coast is 
covered with white sand and scrub, and 
presents a barren aspect. Saldanha Bay* 


20 m. N. of Dassen Is., is a safe and shel- 
tered roadstead. Robbon Is., outside 
Table Bay, is the only other is. of impor- 
tance, and is fortified by the Brit. Gov. as 
a naval base. 

Ocean currents. The Agulhas current 
rushes south-westward from the S. and E. 
coasts so forcibly that a counter-current, 
running in a north-easterly direction, is 
set up. Ships going towards Natal from 
Cape Town avail themselves of this back 
drift. At the S. extremity the warm 
Agulhas current meets the cold W. drift 
from the Antarctic. The current flowing 
northward along the W. shores is really 
part of this W. drift* though its course is 
diverted. 

Rivers. Beginning on the E. coast the 
Buffalo rises beyond King WiUiam*s 
Town, which is on its bank. At its mouth 
lies K. London, the third port of the prov. 
Port Alfred is situated at the mouth of 
the Kowie, which rises in the Zuurberg 
Mts, and is noted for the beautiful country 
through which it flows. The source of the 
Kei is in the Stormberg. Further S., the 
Great Salt R. enters the sea. It is formed 
by the flowing of the Kat, which rises in 
the Winterberg, into the main stream, 
there called the Great Fish H. Rising in 
the Zuurberg, the latter, like the Sunday 
and the Groote, crosses the Great Karroo; 
it is remarkable alike for its swollen waters 
after rains, and for its tortuous course. 
At one time it makes a great circular sweep 
of 20 m., the 2 ends being less than 2 m. 
apart. The Sunday joins the Indian 
Ocean in Algoa Bay alter watering a very 
fertile dist. The Groote is the more 
important of the 2 streams which are 
known after their junction as the Gamtoos. 
It takes its rise, like the Gamka, in the 
Nieuwveld Range. The Gamka unites 
with the Ollfants to form the Gouritz, 
which is fed by the trib., Groote (125 m.), 
j ust before it pierces the coast range. The 
most westerly riv. of importance on the 
S. coast is the Breede, which rises in 
the Warm Bokkveld. Breaking through 
the mts at Mitchell’s Pass, it afterwards 
receives the streams from the celebrated 
Hex R. Pass. On its banks are the 
picturesque tns of Ceres and Worcester. 
Unlike most of the rivs., whose mouths are 
silted by sand-bars, it is navigable for 
some 35 m. There are 3 rivs. flowing 
into the Atlantic Ocean N. of Cape Town, 
namely the Berg and the Buffalo, each 
125 m. long, and between them the Oli- 
fants, 150 m., which, rising in the Winter- 
hoek Mts and cleaving a passage between 
the Cederberg and Olifants chains, main- 
tains a fair depth throughout its lower 
course. The great waterway of the 
Orange, which stretches almost from the 
Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, forms a N. 
boundary to the prov. The Zak, Ongers, 
and Brak unite with the middle courses 
of this riv., whilst the united Modder and 
Riet from the SB. and the Harts from the 
NE. both effect their Junction with the 
Vaal, the greatest of the Orange offshoots, 
within the confines of the colony. The 
inner mt range is the main watershed. 
Unfortunately hardly any of the rivs. are 
navigable for any distance. As they 
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tear dovm the mt sides, cutting deep portion being occupied by the Stormberg 
ravlnefl, they grow into eplendid streams peaks and the N, by the flanks of the 
after heavy rainfall, but in the hot lofty Drakensberg. The central ra^e 
weather they shrink to the size of brooks E. to W. includes the Zuurberg, Winter- 
er dry up altogether. hook, Groote II., Groote Zwarteberg 

Though the prov. has no lakes, there are (greatest elevation 6989 ft), and the 
many ‘salt pans,* the largest being Com- Codarberg Mts. Great gorges called 
missioner*8 Salt Pan, some 20 m. in kloofs have been pierced in this chain 
circumference. Situated In the barren by the mshlng streams. The third mt 
NW. flats, this natural basin, like the rampart, running 120 m. inland from the 
rest, rapidly loses its waters in the dry shores, is variousJy named the Nlenwveld, 
season, so that the salt layers at the Sneouwbeig (in which is Compass Borg, 
bottom may bo reached. Near Knysna attaining the greatest altitude In the prov., 
and elsewhere are shallow basins, called 8500 ft), Zuurberg, and Stormberg ranges. 
vleiftf which overflow into one another The E. coast is flanked by the Roggeveld 
In time of flood. These pools vary in and Komsberg Mts, which continue the 
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bulk according to the humidity of the 
atmosphere. 

Mountains and tablelands. For the 
most part the 3 mt chains are well defined 
and their configuration is simple to grasp, 
since they follow tlie coiistUnes. Beyond 
the coast plain, which rarely rises to 600 ft, 
the abrupt S. slopes of the coast range 
ascend to a plateau some 30 ra. wide, 
known as the Little Karroo (Hottentot for 
arid). The terraced formation is con- 
tinued by the second chain of mts, which 
give on to the Groat Karroo, a tableland 
whose area is something like 28,000 sq. m. 
The mabi belt of heights, shutting in this 
plateau to the N., fringes the immense 

S lain of S. Africa, only a strip of which 
es in this prov. Thus in spito of a per- 
plexing nomenclature, the structure of the 
high lands is plain. Passing E. to W. the 
coastal chain is known successively as 
the Uiteniquas, Langeborg, Zondoremde, 
Drakenstein, and Olifants Mts. The 
prov. E. of the Kei R. is very hilly, the S. 


Nieuwveld. It is true that the contours 
of the mts are often imposing, yet these 
hardly compensate for tho monotony of 
the bare stretches of veld, and for the 
marked doflcioncy in water and trees. 
The flowering shrubs and grasses have no 
sooner sprung up on the Bushmanland 
plateau (in tho NW.) than they are 
withered away by tho hot suns, which 
undo tho fertilising work of the heavy 
rains. Cattle, however, often find good 
pasture by the vie is, if the soil Is not 
too brackish. Tho vast, treeless table- 
land to tho N., whose average altitude is 
3000 ft, is broken only by the great 
Orange R. which cuts across its whole 
length. 

Geology. The geological structure of 
tho mt ranges is fairly uniform, most 
of them consisting of huge masses of 
quartzose sandstones on granite bases. 
Wliilst the granite when It occasionally 
crops out has rounded contours, the 
formation of the sandstone, as on Table 
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Mt, is flat. The latter often covers the 
primitive rock to a thickness of 1760 ft. 
The Stormbergr chain alone presents traces 
of recent volcanic action. Ferruginous 
reddish sands and argillaceous clays, 
resting on blue slaty rock, form the 
surfaces of the karroos and N. plateaux. 
The 3 systems are known as the Creta- 
ceous, Karroo, and Cape systems, whilst 
there are also pre-Cape rocks that are little 
understood. 

Climate, The climate of the prov. is 
healthy. As a rule the air is remarkably 
dry and clear. The mean ann. temp, 
may be taken as less than 65** F., although 
the dally range is considerable, the 
average variation on the Karroo being as 
much as 27® F. The drawback is the 
prevalence everywhere of dust, which is 
blown by every wind. The climate 
mainly depends on 2 factors: the elevation 
of the land and the expanse of ocean in 
the lower hemisphere. It is the cold 
currents of the latter which give to Capo 
Town as low a mean temp, as 03® F., the 
same as that of the It. Riviera, which is 
8® farther from the equator. The mt 
chains exhaust the rains of the moisture- 
laden winds from the F. and SE. Thus 
these winds fertilise in plenty the coast- 
lands, but, as the more they advance into 
the interior the drier they get, most of the 
prov. is subject to frequent dre^ht. 
Along the W. coast, N. of the Olmmta, 
rain does not fall for years together. A 
line from Wolvia Bay to Port Elizabeth, 
on the SE., roughly divides the prov. W. 
and E. into the areas of winter and 
summer rainy seasons respectively. W. 
of 23® E. the mean ann. rainfall is under 
10 in. By the W. coast and on the Little 
Karroo it varies from 10 to 20 in., but on 
the S. and SE. coasts it is over 25 in., and 
in the Cape peninsula sometimes rises 
above 40 in. The thunder-showers 
which usually follow the dry hot N. wind 
from the desert are the one source of 
rainfall to the arid N. dists. Dec. and 
Jan. are the hottest months, and June 
and July the coldest. On the N. plateaux 
and on the Karroo the mean minimum 
temp, is 49® F., and the mean maximum 
77®. Though the hot westerly winds 
make the daytime often oppressive, the 
nights are cool and refreshing. Frosts are 
frequent in the winter, and whilst snow 
rarely falls on the coasts, it often caps the 
high mts for months together. 

Flora. Along the coast the flora is 
rich. Of the 10,000 varieties of species, 
some 450 are found only in the prov. 
Prickles and thorns are common character- 
istics of the plants. There are over 400 
genera of the bushes and heaths; the 
abundant pink rbenoster bush is not unlike 
heather. Aloes, * everlasting flowers,* and 
the castor-oil plants are also indigenous. 
Among flowers the iris and arum lily are 
conspicuous, whilst the spurge plants, 
the elephant*s foot, and the stapdia, or 
carrion flower, may be noted among 
plants structurally eccentric. Forests of 
trees rarely more than 30 ft high cover 
some 550 sq. m. of the S. seaward slopes. 
The yellow-wood (of the yew species), 
the silver-tree, black ironwood, the 
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melkbout, and the heavy, hard stinkwood 
are indigenous, whilst oaks, which ^ow 
luxuriantly, pines, and poplars have been 
introduced with success by settlers. 
Though the native fruits, including gourds, 
water-melons, and hard pears, are rare, 
most of the varieties introduced from 
other countries grow well. In the spring 
the blossoms of the dwarf mimosas on 
the Karroo are splendid. A coarse 
yellow grass covers the tablelands of the 
interior. 

Fauna. The fauna is varied, though 
lions and rhinoceroses have been expelled 
and the blaauwbok and quagga exter- 
minated. Zebras, elands, antelopes, gnus, 
buffaloes, and elephants now reciun-e 
special protection. Not so the silver 
jackal, wild cats and dogs, aard-wolf, and 
hyaena, which are still fairly common. 
Springboks herd on the open veld, wliilst 
other species of Ungulata are the stoinbok, 
the klipspringer, and the dossie rabbit. 
Thoro arc also baboons, otters, pangolins, 
and other ant-eaters, mongooses, jorboas, 
and hares. Among reptiles may be men- 
tioned puff adders and other snakes, 
lizards, and tortoises. There is a great 
variety of gome birds, including the ostrich, 
the huge kori bustard, the quail, teal, 
snipe, widgeon, and many others. Eagles, 
falcons, owls, and aasvogels, besides 
flamingoes, pelicans, and cranes, are also 
found. Most of the birds belong to the 
Passeros order. Larks, weavers, and 
starlings — the Eng. starling is the only 
naturalised European bird — are the com- 
monest varieties. Of native Insectlvora, 
the ‘golden mole* is notable for the 
splendid lustre of its yellow fur. Jump- 
ing shrews, tarantula spiders, scorpions, 
toads, and frogs are also native to the 
prov. The largo baba and yellow-flsh 
occur in fresh water, whilst in the sea are 
found seals, sharks, whales, steenbrass, 
snoek, and many edible species. 

Agriculture and allied industries. Arti- 
ficial irrigation is much needed to promote 
the cultivation of large tracts of land, 
whoso one deficiency is water. Mealies 
(Indian com), oats, wheat, barley, and rye 
yield good crops. The vegetable produce 
consists chiefly of potatoes, mangolds, 
peas, and beans. Most of the farmers live 
by sheep-rearing, the number of sheep in 
the prov, amounting to nearly 31,000,000; 
of cattle there are over 3,600,000, and of 
goats 6,000,000. The number of domesti- 
cated ostriches on the farms had declined 
in 1955 to about 40,000, showing a very 
considerable decrease since 1912, and the 
total to-day is even below that figure. 
Oudtshoorn was, and still is, the great 
ostrich farming centre of S. Africa, but 
the Industry was at Its peak from 1906-12, 
when there were 400,000 birds in that dist. 
alone. By 1939 the number had dropped 
to fewer than 20,000, and feathers, which 
had previously sold at any price from £20 
to £100 per lb., sold at no more than 22s. 
per lb. Mules are bred on the veld. In 
the W. dists. of the Cape the vine is 
grown and produces an abundance 
unknown in other countries. There is 
on^ a limited demand for the Cape wines 
in Europe in spite of the fine flavour of the 
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grapes. The export trade has, howerer, 
improved. The tobacco crop is becoming 
increasingly important, aad cotton, also, 
is grown. Great improvements in trans- 
port have made it worth while for fruit- 
growers to cultivate grapes, apricots, 
oranges, and peaches for loreim markets. 
The ann. harvest of each fruit runs Into 
millions, and S. Africa supplies the Brit, 
market with fruit of ail kinds during 
the winter months. Great quantities of 
wheat and maize are annually ground in 
the Hour-mills, which are second only in 
importance to the diambnd mines as a 
source of industrial wealth. 

Mining, The diamond mining is carried 
on in Kimberley, which yields more dia- 
monds than all the other mines combined, 
Hopetown, Griqualand W., and other 
places near the Orange K, Up to the end 
of 1952, the total value of diamonds 
mined m S. Africa was £394,691,116. 
The industry was severely hit by the 
First World war, when many of the mines 
closed down, and there was another serious 
slump in 1921. Diamond output is, how- 
ever, now controlled by an agmment 
fixing quotas of members of the Diamond 
Producers Association. There are a num- 
ber of collieries in the Stormberg dist., and 
copper, gold, tin, and salt are also found. 

Trade, Since the Union of S. Africa 
came into effect, no complete record of the 
trade of the separate provs. has been kept, 
but it is estimated that the value of goods 
sent from the Cape to the U.K. has aver- 
aged annually some £14,000,000 in the 
past decade. Goods Imported from the 
U.K. were valued at an equivalent 
amount. Transit of goods to and from 
the Transvaal and other parts of the 
Union considerably augments the com- 
merce of the prov. 

PoaUi and telegrapha. Besides a well- 
organised postal seivloe, the prov. is con- 
nected with Burope by 4 distinct cable 
routes, is in oomplete telegraphic com- 
mimloation with all the S. African provs., 
and has estab. within her own boundaries 
an excellent telegraphic system under 
state control. A telephone service has 
been Instituted in the tns. The prov. 
is also In wireless communication with 
the U.K. 

RaHwaya, The railways are owned by 
the state. The first was built in 1 859 from 
Cape Town to Wellington as the result of 
rivate enterprise, but in 1871 Parliament 
egan to oonstnict railways at public 
expense. The Western, Midland, and 
Eastern ore the 3 chief systems. Of the 
first system the m^ line runs from Cape 
Town through Kimberley, Vryburg, 
Mafeking, Bulawayo, and the Victoria 
Falls (1623 m.) on to the Belgian Congo 
frontier. Branch lines connect Cape 
Town with Johannesburg, Pretoria, 
Salisbury, and Beira (2037 m.). The 
terminus of the Midland system is Port 
Elizabeth. The main line passes through 
Cradock and Naauwport to Norval*s 
Pont, and thence is continued to Bloem- 
fontein. Johannesburg, and Pretoria. 
The Midland and Western systems are 
connected by branch lines at De Aar. 
The Eastern system runs from E. London 


to SpringfonteJn (314 m.), which is a 
junction for the Bloemfontein railway. 
A series of railways crosses the prov., 
running E. and W. parallel to the coast. 
Therek a total mileage in the prov. of 
over 5000 m. The S. African Hallways 
Administration operates an extensive 
network of road motor services in rural 
areas and as feeders to the railway. 
Route mileage (1954) totally 

Other cammunicaiiona. The W, route 
to the Cape is via London or Southampton 
to Cape Town, the E. is via the Suez Canal 
and Natal. There are steamer connec- 
tions too with Australia and India, and 
Cape Town may also be reached by air, 
Wingfield airport being situated 6 m. 
from the city. 

Baeea ana popidation. Of the 2 in- 
digenous tribes, the Bushmen (q.v.) and 
the Hottentots (q.v.), the former have 
retreated before the settlers and have 
been much reduced in number, and the 
latter have been absorbed into the Cape 
Coloured Community. The Kafflrs come 
from the Bantu negroid stock, their chief 
tribes being the Bechuanas, who live N. 
of the Orange, and the Fingoes, Tembus, 
and Amaxosa. The Griquas are half- 
castes of Dutch-Hottentot blood. A 
number of Malays, whose bond of union 
is their Muslim religion, have settled 
roufll Cape Town. In 1951 the white 
pop: was 935,674; Bantu, 2,483,652; 
coloureds, 980,456; Asiatics, 16,548. Not- 
withstanding the great numerical superior- 
ity of the coloured races, In the SW, corner 
of the prov. the white pop. is actually 
numerically the stronger. Only a very 
small proportion of the people live any 
distance inland. The majority of the 
coloured pop. is engaged in agric. or 
domestic employment. Since early years 
there has been a steady stream of immi- 
gration. In 1903, after the Boer war, the 
number of Immigrants was phenomenal, 
namely 61,870, that is, 30,000 more than 
the exnlgrants. But in 1905 the outgoing 
figures (34,533) were actually more than 
those of Immigration (33,775), and the 
number of immigrants continues to be low. 

Chief towns. The cap. of the prov. is 
Cape Town (q.v.). Kimberley, Port 
Elizabeth, and E. London (qq.v.) come 
next in importance as seaports. In the 
W. half of the prov. the chief tns are 
Paarl, Mossel Bay, Oudtshoom, Wor- 
cester, George, Graaf Helnet, Cradock, 
Middelburg, Caledon, Malmesbury, Wel- 
lington, Stellenbosch, and Beaufort W. 
(qq.v.). In the E. half the most impor- 
tant tns are Ultenhage, Grahamstown, 

S ueenstown, King William’s Towm Aliwal 
•» (qq*v.), and Somerset E, Slmons- 
town (q.v.) is a naval station which has 
large docks. 

Ediaion, Of the European pop. (1946 
census) the Dutch Churches claim 
1,201,936 adherents and the Anglican 
374,625. Other denominations: Metho- 
dists, 181.008; Horn. Catholics, 117,890; 
Presbyterians. 94,820; Baptists, 23,532; 
Lutheran^ 22.669; Congregationalists, 
12,677; Christian unspecified, 22,000. 
There were 104,156 Jews and 6500 un- 
specified. 
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Education, There is a state system of 
free primary education, which is com- 
pulsory for white children. School boards 
and school committees conduct the local 
school administration, the prov. being 
divided into 111 school dists. There are 
special day and industrial schools for the 
natives. The elementary schools arc un- 
denominational. There are 3 univs. in 
the C. P. for Europeans: Cape Town, 
Stellenbosch, and Grahomstown. There 
is a unlv. college at Fort Hare for Bantus. 

Law, The administration of justice is 
well systematised. What was the supreme 
court of the Cape became, like those 
which sit at Kimberley and Grahamstown, 
a local div. of the Supreme Court of S. 
Africa after the Act of 1909. 

History, The hist, of the prov. of 
the Cape of Good Hope falls easily into 
2 sections, with 1814 — the year when it 
was finally recognised as an Eng. colony — 
as the dividing line. Two Portuguese, 
Bartholomeu Diaz (in 1486) and Vasco da 
Gama (1498), were the first explorers to 
round the stormy Cape. Though from 
that time onward Portuguese, Dutch, and 
Eng. traders rarely went to the E. by the 
Cape route, a first definite step towards 
aouuisition was taken by the Dutch E. 
India Co. in 1652, when it ostab. a fort at 
the foot of Table Mt, and made a small 
settlement, with the object of enauato a 
fresh -water supply for its mercBant 
vessels in their passage to the E. Indies. 
But the company was early induced to 
cultivate the fertile earth and to found a 
colony as well as a water station. Un- 
fortunately, it did not encourage in- 
dividual colonists to co-operate, with the 
result that the latter sent home many 
protests against its jealous monopolies — 
protests, however, which proved quite 
unavailing. When Franco seized Holland, 
the latter appealed to England for help. 
The effect of this at the Cape was that an 
Eng. force held the colony in trust for the 
mother country till the peace of Amiens 
(1802), when it was given back. After 
about 4 years* rule, under state adminis- 
tration this time, instea d of the company’s, 
an Eng. force (about 4000 strong) was 
again landed in the colony to forestall any 
efforts the common enemy, France, might 
make to capture so prosperous a land. 
Gen. Janssens, the Dutch general, was 
obliged to capitulate. Thus, after a mili- 
tary occupation which extended over 
some years, the colony was recognised by 
the European powers as a Brit, possession. 
Once the company with its narrow, selfish 
ambitions was removed, agriculture and 
industries, especially sheep-rearing for 
wool, advanced by leaps and bounds. But 
in the course of its rapid development 
the colony encountered other disturbing 
forces. It happened that the native KofBr 
tribes were expanding southward at the 
same time that the colony was pushing N. 
The contact of Kaffir and colonist led to a 
series of wars, the obvious cause of which 
was the cattle-lifting nropensities and the 
predatory habits of the former. But the 
wars were really an expression of the in- 
evitable oonfiict between tribal laws and 
European administration, a conflict which 


allowed of no settlement by compromise. 
The disastrous battles at last brought 
home to the Eng. Gov. the need for con- 
trolling native ters. by imperial adminis- 
tration. This was actual^ carried into 
effect by the Scanlen ministry. Paternal 
gov. of the natives outside the colony 
was substituted by the Uptngton-Sprigg 
ministry. Jameson, who was a doctor at 
Kimberley, in 1896 made an unsuccessful 
raid into the Boer ter. of the Transvaal. 
The colony, especially Kimberley, played 
an important part in the S. African 
war (q.v.) (1899-1902), but the Cape 
rebellion ended early in 1900. Cecil 
Rhodes, who was Prime Minister of the 
colony from 1890 to 1896, pursued an 
imperial policy in sharp contrast to that 
of the Bond party. The latter, stimulated 
by the active encouragement of the 
famous Afrikaner Bond, hoped in vain to 
establish a Dutch rep. See South Africa, 
Union of. 

Constitution, The constitutional de- 
velopment of the colony was much more 
rapid than in the older countries. As in 
the first instance the governors of the 
colony were autocrats, it was a fortunate 
thing that many of them proved men of 
ability and public spirit. The first Execu- 
tive Council was called in 1825, and 10 
years later the first Legislative Council, 
one half of which was nominated by the 
governor, the other by the Crown from 
its officials. In 1853, at the instance of 
the council and with Crown support, a 
House of Assembly and a Legislative 
Council were conceded to popular wish. 
Finally, responsible gov. was put alto- 
gether in the hands of the colony in 1872. 
As early as 1829 it was decreed that men 
of all nationalities were to enjoy alike the 
advantages of the common law, and every 
slave was emancipated in 1838. By the 
South Africa Act of 1909, the colony en- 
tered the Union of S. Africa, sending 51 
representatives to the House of Assembly 
and 8 to the Senate. Its former constitu- 
tion was naturally revoked. A prov. 
council, elected for 5 years, consisting of 
61 members, and presided over by an 
ckdmlnistrator appointed for 5 years by 
the governor-general, and an executive 
committee of 4 members control local 
taxation and all matters that concern the 
prov. only. 

The Caw native franchise. When In 
1902 the Brit, Gov. annexed the Boer 
reps, the terms offered included not 
only the promise of self -gov., but an assur- 
ance that no native franchise would be 
given until this had been attained. It 
was conceded, however, that political 
imion implied a unified native policy, and 
a Native Affairs Commission, appointed 
in 1903, investigated {inter alia) the 
question of the franchise. The com- 
mission foimd that in the Cape there were 
8117 registered native voters out of a 
total electorate of 135,168 and that in 
7 constituencies out of 46 the native vote 
could determine the issue of an election. 
The commission concluded that this was a 
dangerous position and therefore proposed 
the creation in each colony of S. Africa of 
native constituencies in which Africans 
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ahould TOte separately from Europeans. 
In 1908-9, when the NatitmaJ Convention 
met to decide the Constitution of the 
Union, the Cape delegation proposed a 
uniform franchise dependent upon a 
civilisation qualification, which would 
have admitted some natives, but the 
delegations from outside the Cape pre* 
ferred the abolition of any native fran- 
chise. It was eventually decided to retain 
the then existing position, the Cape fran- 
chise being * entrenched* by the provision 
in the South Africa Act that it could be 
modified only by a two-thirds majority 
of both Houses of Parliament sitting 
together. The right of natives to sit in 
Parliament, which had been implicitly 
theirs in the Cape, was now withdrawn. 
The question of the franchise was raised 
anew as an element in the policy of racial 
segregation when the National Party came 
into power in 1924, but a Bill for the 
abolition of the Cape franchise failed to 
secure a two-thirds majority. The attack 
on the native franchise (then 2*7 of the 
Cape electorate and 1*2 of the Union elec- 
torate) was renewed in 1934-5. The fact 
that the policy of segregation was already 
effective throughout the Union was a 
strong argument for the separation of the 
natives from the European electorate. 
The Representation of Natives Act passed 
in 1936 provided (inter alia) that the Gape 
and Transkei should be separately repre- 
sented. The Act as originally Introduced 
woTild have abolished the Cape native 
franchise but in its final form it made a 
compromise: it maintains the Cape native 
franchise but provides for separate 
election by the Cape native voters of 3 
members of the House of Assembly and 
2 members of the Prov. Council, who 
are additional to the . sting members 
and hold ofilce for 6 years irrespective 
of a dissolution. In 1956 the Separate 
Representation of Voters Act created 
separate electoral rolls for the White and 
Cape Coloured (mixed-blood) voters. See 
also Som'H Africa, Union of. 

See G. W. Stow, The NcUive Races of 
South Africa. 1905; S. Playne. Cape 
Colony: its History ^ Commercet Indtistries, 
etc,, 1912; O. F, Mentzel, Description of 
the Cape, part 1, 1921; part ii. 1925; G. 
Botha. Social Life in Cape Colony in the 
18th Century, 1927; W. M. MacMillan, 
The Cape Colour Question, 1927 ; P. S. du 
Toit, Onderwys in Kaapland, 1940; A. W. 
Wells, South Africa: a Planned Tour, 
1956. 

Cape River, otherwise known as Coco, 
Segovia, Wanks, Yare, or Oro, rises in 
Nicaragua. It forms the boundary 
between Nicaragua and Honduras. It is 
800 ni. long and flows into the Caribbean 
Sea at Cape Gracias A Dios. Navigable 
fop 140 m. and adequate for timber 
floating, though its mouth is impeded by 
a sand -bonk. 

Cape Sable Island, situated at SW. ex- 
tremity of Nova Scotia. C. S. is the 
most southerly point. 

*Cape Times,* independent Eng. -lan- 
guage morning newspaper, pub. in Cape 
Town, its ciromation covering the whole of 
the W. Cape. Estab. in 1876, it is the 


oldest daily newspaper in S. Africa, with 
national and prov. coverage and an ex- 
tensive overseas cable service. Its week- 
end ed. is very popular. 

Cape to Cairo Railway. Cecil Rhodes 
evolved the scheme of running a railway 
right from end to end of the continent of 
Africa, traversing Brit. ter. as much as 
possible and acting thereby as a con- 
necting link between all Brit, possessions 
in Africa. The distance between Cape 
Town and Cairo is about 5000 m. The 
first passenger train arrived at the 
Victoria Falls on 22 June 1904. At this 
spot the Zambesi R. is spanned by a steel 
cantilever bridge, which is 380 it above 
flood water, and the highest bridge in the 
w'orld, the next being the Viaduct du 
Viaur in France, that being 375 ft. In 
the year 1910 the railhead from Cairo 
had reached Sennar, except for the riv. 
gap between Asw&n and Wadi Haifa. 
This was a length of line of about 1000 m. 
The line from the Cape had by 1906 
reached Broken Hill, a length of 2017 m. 
Changed political and economic considera- 
tions make it unlikely that the railway 
gap will now be closed, but the existing 
sections in the Union of S. Africa, the 
Rhodesias, and the Belgian Congo carry 
ail ever-growing volume of both internal 
and through traffic resulting from the 
rapyi development of those countries. 
The^orthommost point which may be 
reached directly by rail from Capo Town is 
Port Franegui in the Belgian Congo, a 
distance of 3287 m. 

Cape Town, or Kaapstad, seaport, the 
legislative cap. of the Union of S. Africa, 
seat of the Cape Prov. Council, and tlie 
metropolis of S. Africa; It is 6008 m. dis- 
tant from Southampton (transit by mail 
steamship 13-16 days, and by aeroplane 
2 days). It is situated on the N. side of 
the Cape peninsula in the SW. of the 
prov., on Table Bay, and at the foot of 
Table Mt, 30 m. N. of the Cape of Good 
Hope. The central portion lies in an 
amphitheatre, which extends down to 
Table Bay towards the NB. and is 
backed on other sides by tlie precipitous 
face of Table Mt (3582 ft) and its out- 
lying masses, Devirs Peak on the E. 
and Lion's Head and Signal Hill on 
the W. This part of the city is built 
on the slopes at the foot of these mts and 
extending dovm to the shores of Table 
Bay. Table Bay is not a good natural 
harbour, being exposed to N. and NW. 
gales. But the modem Duncan dock, 
together with other enclosed and pro- 
tected areas, covers 365 ac. Entrance 
depths to the harbour are 38-40 ft; 
harbour facilities rank with the world’s 
finest. The tn is the terminus of sev. 
railway lines. It was laid out after 
the Dutch fashion with geometrical 
recision, is well drained and paved, and 
as a good water supply coming from 
Table Mt, and a most up-to-date transport 
system. The chief buildings are the 2 
cathedrals, Anglican and Rom. Catholic; 
sev. Muslim mosques; the S. African 
College: the museum and public library 
(the gift of Sir George Grey); the observa- 
tory (1820): the castle (a fort 400 years 
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old); the Houses of Parliament; Gorem- 
ment House; the buildings of the univ. of 
the Cape of Good Hope (1873), which is 
an examining body only; these are on a 
^lendid site on the Grooto Schuur estate, 
Rondebosch; and the botanic gardens. 
The city hall can accommodate 6000 
people, and the Dutch Reformed church, 
the earliest edifice for public worship in 
S. Africa, 3000. Since 1010 the Union 
Parliament has met in a new wing added 
to the original Houses of Parliament. 
The Gov. Gardens, containing a fine 
oak avenue, serve as a public park. 
Some fine old buildings of the Dutch 


city in the world. It has become a 
recognised health and holiday resort. 
The public library contains 150,000 vote. 
In the S. African Museum are a number 
of ‘post office stones* beneath which 
captains of ships outward bound placed 
their letters for conveyance home. In 
the Jewish synago^e, which cost £40,000, 
is a memorial to local Jewish victims of 
the First World War. A striking war 
memorial and a memorial to Capt. Scott, 
who perished in the Antarctic, are near 
the entrance to the pier, which was com- 
pleted in 1914 at a cost of £8.5,000 and is 
1800 ft in length. Pop. (1951): Whites, 
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period still survive, the chief being the 
castle, begun in 1G66, and to-day the 
oldest buBding in S. Africa; and the 
Koopman do Wet Museum, a Dutch 
house of the early 18th cent., containing 
specimens of old Dutch furniture and 
antiques. 0. T. has a modem and well- 
equipped aerodrome, Wingfield Airport, 
6 m. from the centre of the city. There 
ore numerous fine and populous suburbs, 
including Green Point, Sea Point, Wood- 
stock, Maitland, Mowbray, Rosebank, 
Rondebosch, Newlands, Claremont, and 
Wynberg, A chain of well-armed forts 
extends along the shores of Table Bay. 
The climate is somewhat similar to that of 
the Riviera, the moan ann. temp, being 
63* F. (Jan. 69-9* F., July 55-1* F., with 
a maximum of 102* F. and a minimum of 
34* F.). The mean ann. rainfall is 24 -8 in. 
The city, which is an important port of 
call, was founded by the Dutch in 1652. 
It is perhaps the most beautifully situated 


267,212; Coloured, 297,645; Bantu, 
59,893; Asiatic, 8237. 

Cape Verde, most westerly capo in 
Africa, situated in Senegal. It was 
discovered in 1443 by Nuno Trlstao. 

Cape Verde Islands, archipelago, in the 
possession of Portugal, in the Atlantic 
Ocean, off the W. coast of Africa, about 
300 m. W. of Cape Verde. The is. may 
bo divided into 3 groups: 1. The W. 
Windwards (Barlavento), comprising 
Santo Antao (246 sq. m.), Sfto Vicente, 
Santa Luzia, Sg,o Nicolao and the small 
is. named Branco, and Razo. 2. The E. 
Windwards, comprising Sal and Bda 
Vista. 3. The Leewards (Sotavento), 
comprising Malo, Santiago (S&o Tlilago) 
(396 sq. m.), Fogo, Brava, Grande, and 
Bombo. The total area is about 1516 sq. 
m., and 10 of the is., the cliief being 
Santiago, Santo Ant&o, Fogo, Brava, and 
Sao Nicolao, are inhabited. The is. are 
all mountainous and largely of volcanlo 
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fonuation, but some anct granites and 
gneisses point to a continental origin, and 
on some is., as Maio, there are sedimentary 
deposits. The main peaks are the 
voicano of Fogo (8800 ft), which was 
active in 1847; the Pico da Antonia, on 
Santiago (7380 ft); and the Pao de 
Assucar, on Santo Antao (8000 ft). The 
climate is tropical, thou^i tempered by 
sea breezes. There is omy a short rainy 
season in Aug. and Sept., and much dis* 
tress and famine are caused by drought. 
The soil is not very fertile, and ti'ees are 
especially rare, but coffee, sugar, maize 
com, beans, oranges, grapes, peanuts, 
cacao, cotton, tobacco, cinchona, and 
indigo are grown and exported. Cattle- 
rearing is carried on, and the coasts 
abound in turtles. The Inhab., mainly 
Negroes and mulattoos, speak a debased 
Portiiguese, Porto Grande, on Sao 
Vicente (20,000), Is a coali^ station. 
The cap. is Praia (6000). The Portuguese 
discovered the is. in 1441-56. Total 
pop. 147,331 (1950): 103,251 mulattoos; 
42,092 Negroes: 2913 Europeans. See A. 
Lyall, Black ami White make Brown, 19.38. 
An ann. pub., Anudrio Efttaiislico ae Cabo 
Verds (Praia), is obtainable in Lisbon. 

Cape Violet, see Ionidium. 

Cape Wrath, see Wrath, Cape. 

Capek, Karel (1890-1939), Czech author 
and playwright, b. MaJ6 Svatonovico, 
Bohemia. Became famous in 1920 by 
his play Bossum's Universal Robots (or 
R,U.R.), which added a new word to the 
world’s vocabulary, a robot being an 
automatic servant or workman. Another 
successful play of his was The Macropulos 
Secret, and in 2 others ho collaborated 
with his brother Josef — Adam the Creator 
and The Life of the Insects, His last play, 
Power and Glory (The White Scourge), is 
anti-war propaganda and was performed 
in London in 1938. His reputation as a 
dramatist gave wide circulation to his 
novels, which show traces of the influence 
of H. G. Wells, especially The Factory of 
the Absolvie, KraJeatit, and the clever 
satire War with the Newts, 1937. In 
fiction ho wrote a trilogy fomiing a 
convincing picture of Slav peasant life: 
Hordubed, 1934, Meteor, 1935, and An 
Ordinary Life, 1936. His other pubs, 
include travel books: Letters from Italy, 
1923, and Letters from ETiguind, 1926, 
a witty description of Eng. life; Travels 
in the North (self-illus&ated), 1939; 
short stories, essays, and fairy tales: 
Money, 1929, Tales from Two Pockets, 
1932, Fairy Tales, 1933, The Stolen 
Caxius, 1937, and The Oardener*8 Year 
(illustrated by his brother), 1929. His 
stories ore often very poignant and many 
have been trans. into English. In 
President Masaryk tells his Story, 1929- 
1931 (Eng. ed., 1934), he records his 
appreciation of the statesman whose 
liberalism he fully shored. C. is the best- 
Imown Czech author abroad. See O. 
Elton, in Essays and Addresses, 1939. 

Gspell, Arthur, 1st Baron Capsll of Had- 
ham (c. 1610-49), Hoyalist soldier, 

created a baron in 1641. He acted os the 
king’s lieutenant-general In Cheshire and 
N. wales. He became one of (Jharles l*s 


most trusted adherents, and accom- 

E anted the queen to Paris in 1646, and 
elped Charles to escape from Hampton 
Court in the following year. He sur- 
rendered after Colchester, 1648, and was 
imprisoned in the Tower, but escaped, 
was reorrested, tried, and beheaded. 

Capell, Edward (1713-81), Shake- 
speaHan critic, b, Troston Hall, near 
Bury St Edmunds. Educ. at Cambridge, 
he lived mainly at Hastings and in 
London, where he was deputy-inspector 
of plays from 1737. His ed. of Shake- 
speare in 10 vols., with introduction, 
appeared In 1767-8. The complete ed. 
in 3 vols. of his Notes and Various Head- 
ings to Shakespeare was first pub. in 1783 
aft-er his death. 

Capella, or Capra, star of the first 
magnitude (0-2) in the constellation of 
Auriga, of which it is the brightest. It 
has a companion, magnitude 0, at a 
distance of 168'. In 1899 the astrono- 
mers Campbell and Newall discovered it 
to be a spectroscopic binary, the com- 
ponents revolving round each other once 
in 104 days. The luminosity of C. is at 
least 100 times as great as that of the 
sun. Proper motion 44** a cent. 

Caperoallzie (Capercally or Capercaillie 
ore variants in spelling, the z being pro- 
nounced v), or Tdrao unogallus, species 
of gjfpuse 01 the family Totraonidae, and is 
theiorgest gallinaocous bird of Europe. 
Also called wood-grouse, or cock of the 
woods, the latter a trans. of Gaelic capull 
coille. The C. is about the size of a 
turkey and resembles the blackcock in 
appearance and polygamous habit; the 
general colour of the male is blackish-grey 
above, black below, with dark green chest, 
while the female is smaller, mottled, and 
has a reddish breast barred with black. 
The feathers on the legs and feet are 
longest in winter time, and the toes are 
quite naked. At breeding-time the male 
indulges in curious love-sougs and antics 
to attract a mate, and fights between rival 
cocks are of common occurrence. The 
food of the birds consists of insects, worms, 
berries, and young pino-slioots. The C. is 
widely distributed in countries whore pine 
forests abound; at the end of the 18th 
cent, it was exterminated in Scotland, 
but in 1838 it was successfully reinstated. 
See J. G. Millais, Game Birds, 1892. 

Capernaum, anct city usually identified 
with the modem Tell Hum, on the NW. 
coast of the sea of Galilee, but occasionally 
with Khan Minieh, a little further S., Am 
Tabigha, or Kherase, all of which are 
within a few m. of each other. Christ 
made C. the centre of his Galilean ministry 
and preached there his great discourse on 
the Manna and the Bread of Life. See 
H. V. Morton, In the Steps of the Master, 
1949. 

Capers, see Capparidaceae. 

Capesterre, or Le Marigot, tn in Basse- 
Terre is., Guadelo^e, Fr. W. Indies. 12 
m. BNE. of Basse-Terre. Pop. 12,350. 

Capet, family name of the third Fr. 
dynasty, founded by Hugh C. (q.v,). 
This family ruled France in a direct line 
from 987 to 1328. 

Capet, Hugh (c. 940-96), King of 
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Franoe» son of Hufirh the Great, Ck>\int 
of Paris. In 987, on the death of Louis 
V, the last of the Carlovinglan line, he 
seised the Fr. crown and founded the 
third, or Capetian, dynasty. He was 
accepted by most of the nobles, but his 
claim was contested by Charles of 
Lorraine, the rightful heir of Louis V, 
whom, however, he defeated. He rallied 
the great nobles round him as grand 
vassfua, and feudalism became a recog- 
nised part of the constitution. He also 
estab. hereditary succession to the 
monarchy, and made the king's eldest 
son ‘master of the palace.* He was 
succeeded by his son Hobert. 

Capgrave, John (1393-1464), Eng. 
theologian and historian. He was 6. at 
Lynn and became an Augustlnlan friar. 
He wrote Bible commentaries in Latin 
and, in English, The Ohronide of Enatand, 
from the Creation to ad 1417, and a 
metrical Idfe of St Catherine, 

Capias (Lat. ‘you may seize*), term 
once used in legal practice to denote 
writ directed to the sherilE, commanding 
him to arrest some person named in the 
writ to come up for judgment, discharge 
a fine, or perform some other legal 
obligation. The writ of attachment for 
contempt has replaced the old C. for all 
practicm purposes. 

Capillanty, phenomenon which occurs 
when a fine tube, open at both enV, Is 
placed vertically In a liquid; the surface 
of the liquid within the tube is either 
above or below the surface outside. 
The condition is only observed when the 
diameter is small, hence tubes which 
exhibit this property are called capillary 
or * hair-like’ tubes. A similar efleot is 
produced when 2 glass plates are held 
vertical and parallel a short distance 
apart in a liquid; the liquid forms a film 
between the 2 plates. If the plates are 
pulled gently apart at 1 side so as to 
form a very acute angle, the surface of the 
contained film presents a curve (an equi- 
lateral hyperbola), having its greatest 
distance from the free surface of the liquid 
at the point of the angle. Thus O. 
diminishes as the distance between the 
walls increases, the ascent between smooth 
glass plates being, however, only one-half 
of the ascent in a tube of the same 
diameter. Every liquid has at its 
bounding surface between it and another 
medium (say air or glass) a surface tension, 
or tendency for the surface to withdraw 
itself into the smallest possible area. In 
small amounts of liquid, this tendency 
is sufficient to overcome the effects of 
gravity; thus a minute quantity of mer- 
cury becomes on a flat surface a globule 
that is practically spherical, whilst a large 
amount simply shows a convexity at 
the edges, gravity having produced the 
horizontal surface that we look upon as 
characteristic of liquids. In the Instances 
mentioned it should be noticed that there 
are 3 substances in contact, such as glass, 
air, and water, and the form taken by 
the visible fluid surface, i.e. that of the 
water, depends on the relative attracting 
power of the 3 substances on each other. 
Thus whilst water rises In a capillary 


tube and presents a concave surface 
upwards, mercury is depressed and has 
a convex surface. 0. is a widespread 
phenomenon; oil rises in the wicks of 
lamps, moisture in the roots and stems of 
plants, by virtue of 0. AU substances 
with pores of sufficient size are capable of 
sucking up water, e.g. blotting-paper, 
^onges. See Absorption and Subfaob 
Tension. 


Capillary Venels, smallest blood-vessels 
in the body. The arteries which convey 
blood from the heart are split up into 
msTiads of branches which vary from a 
flve-himdredth to a three-thousandth part 
of an inch in diameter. By their means 
the blood is supplied to every part of the 
body. The capillaries reunite in the 
veins, by means of which the impure 
blood is returned to the heart. See p. 7 0. 
Capistrano, St John of (1386-1456), It. 

S reachor and theologian, b. Capistrano in 
tie Abruzzi. He began his career as a 
lawyer, and was for some time Governor 
of Peru^ until the death of his wife in 
1416. He then joined the Franciscans 
and collaborated with St Bernardino in 
advocating the reform of his order. Most 
of his religious life, however, was spent as 
papal legate to various states. In that 
capacity he proved himself a tireless 
worker in the cause of orthodoxy, op- 
posing the Fratloelli and Jesuati in N. 
Italy, the Jews of Sicily and Moldavia, 
and especially the Hussites of Germany 
and Bohemia. His attitude towards the 
Hussites has been adversely criticised; he 
aimed to prevent them negotiating with 
the Holy See on tlie ground that such 
talks were equivalent to condonation of 
heresy. In 1455 C. enrolled troops for a 
crusade against the Turks, and his efforts 
in this direction contributed to the relief 
of Belgrade. He was canonised in 1724, 
and his feast is celebrated by the Rom. 
Catholic Church on 28 Mar. 

Capital, in architecture, see Column. 
Capital (of a company), see Company. 
Capital may be shortly defined as that 
part of wealth which is accumulated in 
order to assist future production. In 
commerce the term is used to express the 
stock of the manufacturer or trader, used 
in carrying on his business, in the purchase 
or manuf. of commodities, and in the 
payment of wages of labour; in this sense 
it includes not only money but also 
buildings, machinery, and all other 
material objects which facilitate com- 
mercial operations. The C. of a country 
comprises the products of industry 
possessed by the community, and 
available for consumption or for further 
production. 0. may be applied either 
directly in the employment of labour, or 
indirectly in aid of labour: it may be spent 
in the food and clothes of labourers, or in 
tools and other auxiliary machinery, to 
assist their labour and increase its 
productiveness. The former is usually 
termed circulating O. in economics, and 
the latter fixed C. 

C. in social polemics is regarded by 
some schools of thought as that which is 
radically opposed to labour. Karl Marx 
(q.v.), starting from the position that the 
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economic stiticture of fiocloty, i.e. the 
method of production and distribution of 
the products of labour, is the basis upon 
which everythinff else-~tho Juridical, the 
religious, the p<ditioal, tlie social life of 
the people — rests, argued that while 
political economy was right in holding 
that tho consumption of surplus products 
by productive labour was a feature of 
Gccumulation. it was wrong in holding 
that all surplus value that was changed 
Into C. became such C. as was represented 


and C. combine to create, and that no 
progress can be made In any sphere of 
industrial activity without the help of 
funds controlled by persons who risk 
them for the sake of progress. From 
the moment at which a man produces 
more thou he consumes, he is creating 
C. ; and the accumulated surplus of 
production over the consumption of 
the whole community Is the 0. of a 
country. Those parts of the products 
of labour which are reserved for the 
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A diagram lllustratiiig the change from arterial to venous systems in the 
network of oaplUarics. 


by labour power. With the same critical 
analysis of prevalent principles of econo- 
mists, Marx considered that private 
property, based upon the labour of its 
owner, had become by the evils of our 
civilisation replaced by what he termed 
* capitalistic* private property, based 
on tho labour of other persons than the 
owner of tho property. Henry George, 
in Progress ana Poverty^ contended that 
tho wages of labour were paid from the 
value of that which labour produces, and 
that therefore labour produced its own 
remuneration. Opposing theories assort 
that the accumulated savings of labour 
and accruing profits constitute a col- 
lective abstinence on the pai-t of both 
capitalist and labourer for the ultimate 
good of aU; and that, because the capi- 
talist postpones or denies himself tho 
present enjoyment of a portion of his 
means of consumption in the expectation 
of prospective reward, C. is justified in 
claiming such reward, whether by way of 
rent or Interest or profit. It is further 
argued that \vagc8 are paid not out of 
labour but out of C. It may be said that 
the ultimate source of both wages and 
profits is tho value of that which labour 


reproduction of other commodities, and 
those intended solely for use or consump- 
tion, have constituted a distinction 
amongst economists. Adam Smith 
classed tho one as G. and tho other as 
revenue. Both, however, are generally 
regarded as forms of C., although It is true 
that tho accumulation of 0. proceeds 
slowly or rapidly in proportion as one or 
other of these modes of expendltui*e is 
most prevalent. As to the relation of 
profits to accumulated C., John Stuart 
Mill laid it down that in proportion as C. 
increases, the rate of profit falls, because 
the competition of C. with O. is more 
active than that of labour with labour 
{Principles of Political Economy). It is 
generally agreed that a high rate of profit 
is favouralde to aociimulation; also that 
rich and populous countries ore dc^od 
this advantage; that, if they enjoyed it, 
thoii* C. would continue to increase more 
rapidly than It does in fact increase; but 
that, under ordinarily favourable circum- 
stances, the masses of inherited C. and the 
aggregate savings of vast numbers of 
capitalists still facilitate accumulation in a 
greater ratio than the increase of pop., 
which a high state of civilisation has a 
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tendency to check. In ordinary parlance 
0. and money are eynonymons; hut they 
are not the same thing. It they were, it 
would be untrue to say that O. was one of 
the requisites of the production of wealth, 
for money in itself does not assist in 
the production of wealth. It is usual, 
indeed, to distinguish between the money 
market and the O. market, the former 
being concerned with short-term borrow- 
ing and the latter with long-term borrow- 
ing; in both uses what is borrowed is 
command over C. in the form of money. 
See Capitalism. 



THE CAPITAL ‘ I " AT THE OPENINQ OF 
THE KAULIEST COMPLETE ENGLISH 
13IBLE, TIIANSLATED BY MILES COVER- 
DALE, AND PROBABLY PRINTED IN 
Zi^KICil IN 1535 


Capital (Lat. capitalist pertaining to the 
head), in typography, larger and differ- 
ently formed letter placed at the head of 
a paragraph, at the beginning of lines of 
poetry, of sentences, of proper names, etc., 
to help the eye and so facilitate reading. 
The iincts never used C.s {majuscula) and 
smali letters (minuscula) concurrently; 
either all C.s were used or all small letters. 
All the old MSS. are in C.s alone up to the 
7th rent. After this time C.s began to be 
used only at the beginning of books and 
chapters; they were often elaborately 
illiuninated and decorated: *We wrlteth 
capital letters with reed colour . . .* 
(Tre\'isa’s explanatory notes in Higden’s 
Polychronicon i. 129). These JUuminated 
C.s were very much bigger than the smaU 
letters, and not, as in ordinary typo- 
graphy, about twice the size. There 
were 2 chief types of C. — the square 
and the rustic; the latter were charac- 
terised by curves and by finer strokes. 
C.8 are in general use at the present day 
in nearly all languages, and their use is 
chiefly to help the reader. In the Qor. 


language every substantive has an initial 
C.; in English C.8 were formerly used 
much more freely than they are now. 
Adjectives derived from proper noims, 
as Englisht Frencht etc., have Initial 
C.S in English, though not in French or 
German; so also have all nouns and pro- 
nouns referring to God. The pronoun I 
is always written with a C. ; the Latins did 
not think it necessary to write in this 
way, an i standing alone: the Lat. verb 
ire, to go, bad in the imperative i, and so 
it was written. See also Manuscript, 

Capital Account, see Book-kbbpino. 

Capital Levy. The national debt of the 
U.K., which had stood at C660 millions 
at the beginning of the First World War, 
was more than 10 times as great in 1920, 
when it reached £7830 millions. The 
miestion arose how it was to be paid. 
The facile idea that the losers of the war 
should pay all its costs was not treated 
seriously by economists or statesmen of 
repute. The debt had therefore to bo 
paid in the main by the Brit, people. A 
levy upon capital was suggested: a tax 
levied on (and paid out of) privately 
owned wealth. The first recorded de- 
mand for a 0. L. was made by a private 
member in the House of Commons in 
1914. It was put forward in the early 
days of the war as a * business proposition,' 
i.o. os an alternative to a liigh income tax. 
But as the war continued so-called ethical 
factors came into tiie problem. Firstly, 
it was said that as 'life' was being con- 
scripted, ‘wealth* sliould be conscripted 
too ; secondly, despite the heavy income-, 
super-, and excess-profits taxes, enormous 
fortunes were being made by some, while 
others wore being impoverished. The 
suggestion of a C. L. at first found some 
supporters in each political party, and 
among the Conservatives Honor Law was 
said to have had some sympathy with the 
idea. It remained part of the Labour 
party's programme vmtil 1927, and was 
revived at various times thereafter, 
nartioularly after the Second World War. 
It was variously proposed that those 
whose total not wealth exceeded £5000 
should become liable to the IcA’^y. This 
was the figure proposed by the Board of 
Inland Revenue in 1919 in its scheme for 
the taxation of war fortunes. This ni ini- 
mum would have exempted small pro- 
perty o>vners and those then exempt frftin 
income-tax, and have brought within the 
scope of the measure between 300,000 and 
400,000 persons. An illustration of the 
scale of levy proposed in that scheme was 
that a man worth £6000 would pay £50, 
or 1*2 per cent of his total fortune; one 
worth £10,000 would pay £550, or 5*5 per 
cent; one worth £100,000 would pay 
£32,800, or 32-8 per cent; and a mlUlonalro 
woiild pay £502,800, or 50*3 per cent of 
Ills fortune. The Colwyn Committee on 
Taxation and tho National Debt, ap- 
pointed by the Labour Administration in 
1924, rejected the scheme in Its report of 
1926, and even the minority report of 
that oommittee was favourable only to 
the levy ‘provided It were ^nerally 
approved.* The nearest to a C. L. in 
Britain came in 1948 — the ‘Special 
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Contribution,* a *once*for-all* levy on 
capital holdings. See Income Tax. ^ , 
Capital Punishment, punishment by 
death tor crime in conformity with the 
sentence of a properly constituted 
tribunal, civil or mSS - Whatever 
may have been Its origin, whether in 
feelings of revenge, regularised by the lex 
tedianie (the law of *an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth*), or in theories of 
retribution or deterrence, C. P. is a term 
opposed to all irregular modes of punish* 
ment such as the Amer. * lynch law,* or 
any modem survival of * blood-avengers.* 
C. P. is so named from the Lat. capvi, 
because hanging or decapitation was the 
most usual mode of O. P. In more 
primitive societies, when civil tribunals 
were far from being of certain authority 
or possessed of adequate machinery for 
enforcing their decrees, the punishment 
of murderers or other homicides was, as in 
the case of most other kinds of criminals, 
a matter for self-redress. Subsequently, 
in England during Saxon times, man- 
slaying became the subject of oom- 

e ounding by the payment of what was 
nown as wergild, or blood-money, the 
amount of which varied with the degree of 
importance in the social scale of the 
murdered person. 

There have, in the early hist, of this 
country, been various forms of C. P. in 
use, but grarlually hanging became the 
sole accepted form. The offences for 
which 0. P. could be ordered have also 
varied. During the 18th and early part 
of the 19th cent., G. P. came to bo used 
with increasing frequency; 156 new 
offences were made capital between 1714 
and 1830. By the latter date there were 
220 capital offences. Criticism of this 
state of affairs was not lacking. Dentham , 
arguing that the evil of punishment 
should not exceed the advantage gained 
by the criminal through his offence, 
wished to limit C. P. to murder and 
treason. His views were greatly In- 
tiuenoed by Beccaria, whoso Treatise on 
Crimes ana Punishment, pub. in 1764, had 
denied that man had the right to punish 
in this way. 

The practical movement for abolition In 
this country owed its inception to Sir 
SiXTimel Romilly, who in 1810 introduced 
an unsuccessful bill for the abolition of 
C. P. for stealing bs. or over from a shop. 
Opposition was based on the assumption 
that O. P. must be the most effective 
deterrent. The Chief Justice of England, 
Lord Ellenborough, speaking against the 
Bill in the House of Lords, maintained 
that *the expediency of Justice and the 
public security require that there should 
not bo a remission of C. P. in this part of 
the criminal law.* 

On the other hand, at a slightly later 
date, a group of London bankers peti- 
tioned for the abolition of C. P. for 
forgrery, as they held that the law was the 
reverse of deterrent. Juries were fre- 
quently so unwilling to make the accused 
liable to a death sentence that they 
brought in a verdict of not guilty con- 
trary to the evidence. This was a state 
of affairs not limited to the one offence. 


The C. P. laws did in practice enable 
many guilty persons to escape punish- 
ment altogether. ^ ^ „ 

In 1832 C. P. was abolished for stealing 
cattle, etc., and the following year for 
housebreaking. In 1837 the number of 
capital offences was reduced to 15, and in 
1861 to the 4 offences that still remain 
capital: murder, treason, piracy with 
violence, and setting Are to Her Majesty’s 
vessels, arsenals, etc. 

Other changes in the law that have 
occurred since ore: 1868, public execu- 
tions abolished; 1908, C. P. for persons 
under 16 abolished; 1932, minimum age 
raised to 18 and in 1948 to 18 at the time 
the offence was committed; 1922, C. P. 
abolished in cases of infanticide when the 
mother has not recovered from the 
effects of her confinement: 1931, C. P. 
abolished for expectant mothers. 

Although the death sentence has to be 
pronounced In every case in which a 
verdict of murder has been brought in by 
the Jury, actually only a small proportion 
of till murderers are hanged, as the 
table on p. 73 shows. 

The figures in brackets relate to victims 
under 1 year and are included in th($ 
total. The crimes of persons accused of 
murder but convicted of some lesser 
offence such as manslaughter are not 
inqlnded. 

The question of O. P. has been the 
subject of various gov. inquiries and 
pari, debates. 

The following are the most important 
of these; 

1. 1930; lieport of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commxms. This 
recommended the abolition of 0. P. for an 
experimental period of 5 years in cases 
tried by the civil courts in timt^ of peace, 
and that the substituted penalty should 
be that now attached to reprieved 
murderers. The recommendations had 
the support of 8 of the 16 members of the 
committee. Six of the members with- 
drew owing to their disagreement with 
the draft report, but did not produce a 
report of their own. None of the recom- 
mendations was implemented. 

2. 1938: Motion in House of Commons 
suspending C. P. for an experimental 

eriod of 6 years was carried by 114 to 
9. No further action was taken by tlio 
gov. 

3. 1939: Amendment to the Criminal 
Justice Bill for a 5 -year suspension was 
defeated. 

4. Amendment to the Criminal Justice 
Bill, 1948, for a 5-year suspension of O. P. 
passed in the House of Commons by 246 
to 222. The clause was thrown out by 
the House of Lords and the Bill passed 
without It. 

5. 1949: A Royal Commission was set 
up to consider whether the liability ‘to 
suffer C. P. for murder should be limited 
or modified.* A consideration of aboli- 
tion did not fall within these terms of 
reference. The report was pub. in 1953, 
Amongst its recommendations were the 
following: 

(1) The doctrine of constructive malice 
should be abolished. (At its broadest 
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32-5 

26-9 

12-7 


(26-9) 


(4-7) 




1950 

138 (16) 

38 

76 (6) 

32 

20 

14 

1951 

124 (8) 

40 

65 (2) 

31 

24 

19 

1952 

141 (9) 

36 

76 (4) 

35 

34 

17 

1953 

141 (12) 

41 (2) 

67 (3) 

20 (1) 

26 

16 

1954 

145 (9) 

41 (4) 

73 (1) 

36 (1) 

28 

12 

1955 

133 (10) 

32 

70 (2) 

40 

24 (2) 

9 


t)u8 doctrine moans that If one person 
kills aiiotbor. oven quite accidentally, 
wliile committing a felony or rosls^g 
arrest, he Is guilty of murder. As appired 
in recent years by the comts, the doctrine 
may bo said to be limited to cases in 
which death results from an act of 
violence. Nevertheless cases may arise 
where a person is convicted of murder 
who would only have been convicted of 
manslaughter were no felony involved.) 

(ii) The minimum age below which a 
person cannot be sentenced to death 
should bo raised from 18 to 21. (This 
recommendation was made by a majority 
of 6 to 5.) 

(iii) The majority of members of the 
Hoyal Commission considered that it was 
advisable to abrogate the McNaughten 
rules, and to leave it to the jury to decide 
whether the accused was suffering from 
disease of Iho mind or mental deficiency 
to such a degree that he ought not to be 
held responsible for his act. 

Failing this, they recommended that in 
addition to the 2 existing provisos under 
the McNaughten rules, namely, that the 
accused as a result of disease of the mind 
(rt) did not know the nature and quality of 
his act; (b) did not know that it was wrong, 
a third proviso should bo added: that 
he was Incapable of preventing himself 
from committing it. They also recom- 
mended that the law should make no dis- 
tinction between mental deficiency and 
insanity In tests to determine fitness to 
plead. 

(iv) Without accepting the Scottish 
doctrine of ‘diminished responsibility’ as 
suitable for England, it was recommended 
that (a) the death sentence should not be 
carried out on any person certified as 
mentally defective; (b) in cases of epilepsy 
there should ho a presumption that this 
may have been one of the causes that led 
to tne crime; (c) the existence of a psycho- 


pathic personality ought to be riven due 
weight in determining whether the death 
sentence should be carried out. 

(v) The Commission was concerned to 
find some way of ‘enabling the courts, 
instead of the executive, to take account 
of extenuating ciroumstances so as to 
correct the riridlty of the existing law.* 
They recommended that the jury should 
be empowered to decide in each case 
whether a life sentence could properly be 
substituted for the death penalty. The 
trial would then be divided into 2 stages. 
In the first the jury would consider guilt 
or innocence. The second would arise 
only If guilt had been found. The jury 
would then consider any extenuating 
circumstances brought forward by the 
defence, and if they found that there 
were such circumstances, this finding 
would be binding on the judges, who 
would have to pronounce sentence of life 
imprisonment. 

The pub. of the report; gave a fresh 
impetus to the movement for abolition, 
and in 1966 a private member's bill was 
introduced by Mr S. Silverman, M.P., for 
total abolition, the gov. promising facili- 
ties if it was passed by the House. It 
did go through all stages in the House 
of Commons, out was thrown out by the 
House of Lords. The arguments against 
the bill that carried most weight were 
those concerned with the possible effect 
of abolition on the professional criminal. 
The fear was widely felt that in the event 
of abolition burglars and others would 
be more likely to carry arms and that 
the police would be faced with greater 
dangers, though the experience of aboli- 
tionist countries does not appear to give 
any support to this theory. 

Following the House of Lords* rejection 
of the bill the gov. introdiiced Its own 
Homicide Bill which received the royal 
assent on 21 Mar. 1957. Murder is now 
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punishable by death only If the offender 
has pre^ously been conTioted of a murder 
committed in Great Britain, or is found 
Kuilty of any of tho foUo^ns offences 
described in the Act as capital murder: 
(a) any murder done in the course or 
furtherance of theft; (6) any murder done 

by 


by shootiner or by causing an explosion; 
(c) any murder done in the course of or 
for the purpose of resisting or avoiding 
or preventing a lawful arrest, or of 
effecting or resisting an escape or rescue 
from legal custody; (d) any murder of a 
police officer acting In the execution of 
his duty or a person assisting a police 
oflftoer so aoting; (e) any murder by a 

S risoner of a prison officer in the execu- 
ion of his duty or of anyone assisting a 
prison ofBoer. Any murder not com- 
mitted in any of the aforementioned 
circumstances is punishable by life 
Imprisonment. 

Experience of foreign countries. An 
important part of the reijorts both of the 
Select Committee of 1930 and the Royal 
Commission dealt with tho experience of 
foreign countries w'hich had already 
abolished 0. P. On both occasions there 
was complete agreement amongst the 
foreign witnesses that tho number of 
murders had not increased after abolition. 
Tho Royal Commission Included a world- 
wide survey of available stotlstical 
evidence by the Amer. crimlndlogist, 
Prof. Thorsten Sellin. His conclusion 
was that ‘whether the death penalty is 
used or not, both death penalty states 
and abolition states show rates (of 
murder! which suggest that these rates 
are conditioned by other factors than tho 
death penalty.* 

This oonclusion was accepted tmani- 
mously by the members of tho Commission, 
who stated that ‘ there Is no clear evidence 
In any of the figures we have examined 
that the abolition of C. P. has led to an 
increase in the homicide rate, or that its 
reintrodnotion htis led to a fall.* 

The following states have either 
abolished 0. P. by law for the civil crime 
of murder or allowed it to fall into 
abeyance by a policy of reprieve: 

Europe, and Asia. Austria: Finally 
abolished, Juno 1950. Belgium: Abro- 
gated by disuse; last execution, 1863, 
except for one case during 1014-18 war. 
Denmark: Abolished, 1930; no execution 
since 1892. Finland: Abolished, 1949; 
no execution since 1826, except during 
the revolution of 1918. W. Germany: 
Abolished, 1949. Netherlands: Abolished, 
1870: no execution since 1860. Iceland: 
Abolished on estab. of rep., 1944. Israel : 
Abolished, 1954. Italy : Finally abolished, 
1948. Luxembourg: Abrogated by dis- 
use; no execution since 1822. Nepal, 
India: Suspended for 5 years in 1931 : not 
reintroduced. Norway; Abolished, 1905; 
no execution since 1876. Portugal; 
Abolished, 1867. Rumania; Abolished. 
1864; no execution since 1838; restored 
for political crimes, 1938. Sweden: 
Abolished, 1921; no execution since 1910. 
Switzerland: Abolished, 1942; no execu- 
tion since 1924. 

United States of America. O. P. is 


abolished in 6 states of the Amer. Union, 
namely: Michigan, 1847; Wisconsin, 
1853; Maine, 1887; Minnesota, 1911; 
Rhode Is., 1952; N. Dakota, 1895. In 
the 2 last states there is abolition except 
for murder in the first deiwee. 

In 35 of the remaining 42 states there is 
power to pronounce an alternative sen- 
tence of life imprisonment. Nino states, 
having abolished C. P., restored it, 7 
of them after a very short period. 

Tennessee: Abolished, 1915; restored, 
1919. Arizona : Abolished, 1917; restored, 
1919. Missouri: Abolished, 1917; re- 
stored, 1919. Colorado : Abobshed, 1897; 
restored, 1901. Iowa: Abolished, 1892; 
restored, 1898. Washington: Abolished, 
1913 ; restored, 1919. Oregon: Abolished, 
1914; restored, 1920. S. Dakota: Abol- 
ished, 1915; restored, 1939. Kansas: 
Abolished, 1907; restored, 1935. 

South America. Argentina, 1922; 
Brazil, 1891; Colombia, 19^10; Costa Rica, 
1880; Dominica, 1924; Ecuador, 1897; 
Honduras (not included in constitution 
of 1894): Mexico, 1928; Panama, 1903; 
Peru (discontinued for about 50 years; 
reintroduced for political crimes, 1949); 
Uruguay, 1907; Venezuela, 1863. 

Amtralia. Queensland, 1922; no exe- 
cution since 1913. 

See also Murdeu. 

Mhliography. C. R. Calvert, Capital 
Punishment in the 20th Century. 1927; 
Lord Templewood, Shadow of the Callows, 
1951; Royal Commission on Capital 
Punishment, Report (Omd 8932), l‘.)53; 
0. Gardiner, Capital Punishinent as a 
Deterrent. 1956; Sir E. Gowers, A Life 
for a Life. 1956. 

Capitalism, system underlying a society 
in which capital is privately owned and 
industry privately organised. But eco- 
nomic analysis shows that all forms 
of advanced industrial society depend 
on tho employment of capital, whether 
privately owned, as in W. Europe, 
America, and tho Brit. Commonwealtli, 
or State-owned, as in the U.S.S.R. 
Where little capital is employed, as in tlie 
undeveloped Far E., society remains 
primitive and the standard of living low. 

The accumulation of capital was 
fostered by means of commercial trans- 
actions, more especially when these wore 
carried through on a large scale and 
Involved the use of credit. On the ter- 
mination of tho crusades and tho estab. 
of peace between E. and W. after sov. 
cents, of intermittent warfare, tho E. 
began to pour her treasures into Europe. 
From their goopaphical situation the 
largo cities in Italy were tho first to profit 
from this new commerce, and a capitalist 
state of society began to show itself in 
tho city states of Italy. This economic 
stimulus had its reperoussions. At con- 
venient points on the trade routes leading 
from Italy to the NW. of Europe, fairs 
were estab. These existed at first for 
the exchange of goods — barter pure and 
simple. But later the use of money 
became necessary, and with a wider 
variety of coins In use a new type of 
merchant come into being. This was 
the trader, who carried on the business of 
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money exchange; the foreign exchange of 
to-day had its beginnings in him. The 
leUre de foire (fair letter) was the fore- 
runner of our modem bill of exchange. 
Another development was the system of 
transferring and canceliing these letters 
as they fell due at the fairs, which thus 
came to perform, in addition to their 
normal functions, the actions of the 
clearing-houses of to-day. 

From commercial capital to financial 
capital was a short step. The troubled 
times of the Middle Ages often rendered 
it necessary for the heads of states to 
borrow money. These borrowings en- 
riched all who took part in the money 
trade — tax-collectors, lenders, bankers, 
all helped in the accumulation of large 
stocks of capital. A development of tiie 
fair was seen in tho estab. of exchanges, 
which assumed a growing importance in 
the 16th cent. In the fairs the business 
of buying, selling, and settlement could 
only bo carried on intermittently (l.e. 
when the fairs were held at their different 
seasons), hut the estab. of the exchanges 
rendered such operations a matter of 
daily routine. Although the Church had 
long forbidden the lending of money at 
Interest, govs, were soon forced to recog- 
nise the desirability and necessity of this 
transaction. Lending money at interest 
is one of the props of modem C. She 
business of fairs and exchanges broup^t 
into use negotiable securities wliich con- 
tributed to the increase in speculation. 

As tho estab. of trade between E. and 
W. after the crusades regenerated tho 
economic life of Europe, so the discovery 
of America gave additional Impetus to this 
economic life, and in particular to tho 
larger nations of W. Europe. Maritime 
and colonial commerce expanded, and 
Europe was enriched by the tropical 
products of the Far E. and the gold and 
silver from the mines of the New World. 
Another development which must be 
noticed at this time was the estab. of 
large colonial trading corporations such 
as the Eng. and Dutch E. India 
Companies. The rise of Holland as a 
great economic power in the 17th cent, 
was due to her success as a commercial 
and financial nation. Her maritime 
trade was considerable, and she con- 
ducted a lucraUv© business in negotiable 
securities. But by the beginning of the 
18th cent. Holland’s rapid expansion had 
ceased. She was primarily a commercial 
countr 3 % and industrialism had now set in, 
bringing England and France to tho fore- 
front by their ability to export not only 
natural products but also tho products of 
their manufacturers. The rise of England 
and France marks another stage in C., 
which, in addition to its commercial and 
financial ftmetions, now began to exert 
its influence on manufacturing industry. 
This at first had been in the hands of 
small men with little capited who were 
gradually ousted by larger merchants 
who sought to control the rural and 
domestic industries. They collected the 
products and found tho customers. 
Industrial capital has been extended by 
the growth of large corporations, which 


were at first formed to control industries 
whore the initial outlay of capital was very 
liigh, but which now control many 
branches of modem manufacturing in- 
dustry. The 3 forms of capital — com- 
mercial, financial, industrial — ^now operate 
concurrently. In modem times the 
influence of capital has made itself felt 
in practically every field of economic 
effort. At its commencement tho colonial 
system assisted greatly in the develop- 
ment of capital, but this development 
was in turn responsible for the overtlu*ow 
of tho trade monopolies which had been 
estab. for the benefit of the mother 
country. The monopolies came to be 
regarded as obstacles to the natural 
expansion of commerce, and the rise of 
industrial capital contributed to the fall 
of tho colonial system. 

Karl Marx drew attention to tho social 
effects of 0. He demonstrated that it 
had created social classes characterised 
by economic rather than other distinc- 
tions, the effect of which had been to 
make society much more mobile and less 
hemmed in by the barriers of former 
times. But class-consciousness In the 
labouring classes, which resulted from 
economic changes, was not new. It was 
particularly noticeable in the Low 
Countries, where workmen became depen- 
dent on the merchants engaged in the 
export trade. Then, as now, commerce 
had its good and bad times, and it was 
tho workmen who suffered most during 
the bad times. Risings, often accom- 
panied by bloodshed, were frequent, and, 
by degrees, the craftsmen took their 
place in tho gov. of the Flora, tns, which 
seemed to be moved by a guild rather 
than a class spirit. At the beginning of 
tho Industrial Revolution (q.v.) in Eng- 
land it was the workmen who opposed 
the innovation. They were the conser- 
vatives who demanded the maintenance 
of the old order of thinim. But in the 
end the policy of laissez-faire as opposed 
to intervention prevailed, and the new 
industrialists developed their manufac- 
turing businesses with little or no inter- 
foroDco from the State. 

The relationship between capital ac- 
cumulation and the distribution of 
income was clearly described by J. M. 
Keynes in his The Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace, 1920. He states that 
^Europe was so organised socially and 
economically as to seciire the maximum 
accumulation of capital. While there 
was some continuous improvement in 
the daily conditions of life of tlio mass of 
the pop., society was so framed as to 
throw a groat part of the increased income 
into the control of tho class least likely 
to consume it. The new rich of the 
19th cent, were not brought up to large 
expenditures, and preferred the power 
wldch investment gave them to the 

{ ileasures of Immediate consumption, 
n fact it was precisely the inequeuity of 
the distribution of wealth which made 
possible those vast accumulations of 
fixed wealth and capital iraprovementa 
which distinguished that age from all 
others. Herein lay, in fact, the main 
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lustiflcation of the capitalist system. If 
the rich had spent their new wealth on 
their own enjoyments, the world would 
long ago have found such a regime 
Intolerable. But like bees they saved 
and accumulated, not less to the advan- 
tage of the whole community because 
they themselves held narrower ends in 
prospect. The immense accumulations 
of fixed capital which to the great benefit 
of mankind were built up during the half • 
cent, before 1914 oonld never have come 
about iu a society where wealth was 
divided equltahly. The railways of the 
world, which that age built as a monu- 
ment to posterity, were, not less than the 
pyramids of Egypt, the work of labour 
which was not free to consume In im- 
mediate enjoyment the full equivalent 
of its efforts.' 

The capital system has been more 
widely, more bitterly criticised than any 
other human institution. Its detractors 

S oint to its blemishes, but rarely indicate 
lo blessings which It has conferred. 
These are too often taken for granted. 
It is 40 years since the beginning of the 
greatest experiment ever undertaken by 
man in an endeavour to ameliorate the lot 
of his fellows by the overthrow of the 
private capital system and the imposition 
of a state C. called Socialism. And there 
are 2 opinions about its aohlevements. 
Nowhere in the present state of society 
is there any sign of evolution on lines 
of Marxian prophecy: that the smaller 
capitalist would be engulfed by the few 
largest, and that this process of central- 
ising the means of production must at 
length reach the point of incompatibility 
with the capitalist system. If the 
Marxian theory of conoentration has now 
been very generally abandoned, it is 
because theoretioal myestigation has in- 
ralldatod eyery step in its hypothetical 
deyelopment. Facts continue to multiply 
the evidence in favour of the capitalist 
system: contrary to Marx, the system 
does not necessarily involve economic 
crises; or depress the oondition of the 
working class; nor does it, through the 
introduction of ever-lmuroving technical 
machinery, reduce the chances of employ- 
ment — all of which consequences are 
repeatedly asserted in Marxian theories 
and by the followers of Marx. Moreoyer 
the experiment in Soylet Russia has 
supplied the most powerful arguments to 
those writers who defend the capitalist 
system. Russia, hit by the First World 
War far loss than most of the other 
belligerents, only very slowly showed a 
power of recuperation In any way cora- 
orable to the rest of Europe, in spite of 
er unlimited potentialities. So im- 
practicable did Lenin find his anti- 
oapitalist organisation that he had 
perforce to introduce his *new economic 
policy,* which allowed a restricted degree 
of free exchange in the oapltalistio sense. 
Lenin's attempt to save the situation by 
the introduction of free price fixing for 
marketed products was foredoomed, for 
the reason that it could have 
effective only in regard to capital. It 
had no relation to a system which, 


temporarily at all events, abandoned 
private property in capital. There came 
to be a private money market in Russia 
on a limited scale, and, as may be sup- 
posed from Russia's difficulty in obtaining 
credit from other nations, this market 
showed phenomenal private discount 
rates. A significant development of 
capital in the 20th cent, was the growth 
of cartels (q.v.). It has been argued that 
the formation of cartels is the necessary 
consequence of ruinous competition, and 
that one important factor in tiffs competi- 
tion as it affects cartels is the growth of 
fixed costs, i.e. the costs which form a 
permanent part of every concern irrespec- 
tive of demand. But so long as there is 
no external authority to inhibit oom- 

g etition, the cartel is liable to be weakened 
y changes in the demand for its products 
and by the supply of new sbustitutos. 
Moreover much monopoly Is itself the 
creation of the State, and eon be avoided 
or minimised by anti -monopoly legisla- 
tion. £ree Monopoly, oteo H. Withers, 
The Case for Capitalism, 1920; Sir E. J. 
Bonn, Confessions of a CapUctList, 1920; 
H. S6e, Modem Capitalism (trans. by 
H. B. Vanderblue and G. F. Doriot), 1928; 
A. Weber, In Defence of Capitalism, 
1929 (trans. by H. J. Stennlng, 1930); 
R. G. Hawtrey, Capital and Labour, 1937 ; 
M^obb, Political Economy and Capital^ 
ism, 1937, Studies in the Development of 
Capitalism* 1946, and Soviet Economic 
Development since 1917, 1948: Joseph 
Schumpeter, CapUedism, Socialism, and 
Democracy f 1942; M. Dobb. Development 
of CapiUuism, 1949; T. Wilson, Modem 
Capitalism arid Economic Progress, 1950. 
Capitanata, see Foogia. 

Capitation Tax, see Poll Tax. 

Caplto, Gaius Ateius, Rom. jurist of the 
time of Augustus. He became consul 
sujfectus in ad 5, curator arnwrum publi- 
carum In 13, and d. in 22. Ho studied law 
under Ofllius, and was a rival of Labeo 
(Q.V.). O. founded the Sabinian school 
of jurisprudence in opposition to the 
Procullan of Laboo. Only fragments of 
his works remain. 

Capitol (Lat. Capitolium), name given 
to the temple of Jupiter Oapitollnus and 
other buildings on the Capltollne Hill 
(mons capitolinys) In anot Home. The 
temple is said to have been founded by 
Tarquinius Priscus (see Tarquinius), and 
dedicated in 609 BC. It was damaged by 
fire In 83 bo, rebuilt, but destroyed again 
by fire in ad 69 and ad 80. It was again 
restored by Doraltiaii. It formed the 
central point of the religious life of Rome. 
To it generals went to make ihank-offer- 
ings to the gods for triumphant cam- 
paigns, and consuls to record their vows, 
whfle the senate often mot on the hill. 
The temple was surrounded by minor 
buildings, and by an esplanade on which 
were statues of gods and heroes. The 
steepness of the hill rendered it an admir- 
able natural fortress. Near the temple 
was the Tarpeian rock from which tiaitors 
were thrown. On the NE. peak — ^the 
Arx — stood the temple of Juno Moneta* 
In the Middle Ages all the buildings had 
^llen into ruins, and in 1534 Michelangelo 
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was commissioned by Pope Paul III to 
draw w plans for new buildings on the 
site. The 0. now consists of a square, 
containing a statue of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius* the Oampldoglio, built by 
Michelangelo, the Senatorial Palace 
U579), the Capitollne Museum (1644), and 
the church of S. Maria in Ara Coell. See 
T. Ashby and S, Platner, Topographic€d 
Dictionary of Ancient Eome/1929. 

Capitularium (Capitularies) (Lat. eapitu- 
lum, chapter, from capiU, head), name 
applied to the constitution or laws pro- 
mulgated by the Frankish kings. These 
laws were classed under different chapters, 
called capitularies. The first collection 
of these was pub. in the reign of Louis the 
Pious. 

Capitulation* in time of war, an agree- 
ment for the surrender to a hostile armed 
force of a fortress, tn, piece of ter.* or 
body of troops, naval or military, with the 
detailed conditions under which the sur- 
render is to be made. The term used to 
be restricted rather to the surrender of a 
beleaguered garrison. The agreement by 
which an army or a large div. of troops 
surrendered to a superior force, or engaged 
to evacuate the tor. which it occupied, 
when its strength and condition were vet 
such as to make itself respected by the 
enemy constituted a set of circumstances 
known as a convention. Such was^o 
convention of Cintra. made at Lif^n 
between Gen. Dalrymple and the Fr. 
general, on the departure of the Fr. array 
frora Portugal in 1808. When the pro- 
visions and ammunition of a garrison or 
force are nearly expended, and no chance 
remains of the siege being raised or the 
force succoured, the governor of the be- 
sieged town, or commander of the de- 
feated force, Is justified in entering into 
an agreement with the enemy respecting 
the terms on which he consents to sur- 
render; and by the rules of war he is 
entitled to obtain an honourable C. It 
is to be observed, however, that if he | 
should postpone surrender proposals till 
his provisions are entirely exhausted, the 
enemy may refuse to grant terms, and he 
can then only surrender at discretion. 
The conditions of 0. vary greatly, and 
are necessarily determined by the circum- 
stances of the case and the degree of 
generosity or patience of the victors. 
From the nature of the circumstances of 
most C.8, no previous instructions are or 
can be required from the capitulating 
party’s gov. before the final determina- 
tion of the conditions of C. The condi- 
tions generally include the surrender of 
the arms and military stores of the garri- 
son or other capitulating body to the 
victors; the officers and troops retain 
only their private property, but ore, or 
were, allowed to march out of the fortress 
or tn, or to their place of destination, 
with the honours of war, that is* with 
drums beating and colours flying. Other 
very usual conditions are, or were, free- 
dom of relijdon and security of private 
property. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the rules of warfare on which 
an ordered 0. depends do not always find 
a place in modern warfare as exemplified 


in the Second World War. Where a C. 
is made by an officer who is not invested 
with the proper authority, or who has 
exceeded tne limits of his authority, the 
C. is called a sponsion. Article 35 of 
The Hague Convention of 1899 requires 
a sponsion to be confirmed by the express 
or implied ratification of the state or 
commander-in-chief on the side of the 
officer accepting the surrendei*, coupled 
with the agreement of the other side to 
accept the ratification, in order to be 
binding. It is on implied term in the 0. 
of a place that the capitulating force shall 
not destroy its fortifications, stores, or 
ammunition after the agreement has been 
concluded. Authorities: T. £. Holland* 
The Laws of War on Land^ 1908: W. £. 
Hall, Treatise of International Iknw (ed. 
Higgins), 1924; w. Wheaton, Elements of 
International Law (ed. Wilson), 1936. 

Capitulations denote the arrangements 
and confirmatory treaty by which fo- 
reigners are granted immunity from the 
civil or criminal Jurisdiction of the state 
making such (J. Such arrangements 
and treaties necessarily constitute a 
derogation from the inherent sovereign 
rights of an independent state, and ore 
only resorted to as against states which 
can hardly be said to be sufficiently ad- 
vanced in their civilisation to observe the 
general rules of international law. Ad 
instance of such O. is furnished by the 
arrangements made at various times since 
1535 between the various powers and the 
former Turkish Porte. Even before the 
First World War signs were not wanting 
that the era of 0. was ending. Gertain 
countries, such as Morocco and Tripoll- 
tanla, had passed under the control and 
jurisdiction of great powers like France 
and Italy, whose laws were deemed 
adequate to the needs of all European 
nationals. Then other countries, of \^ich 
Japan is an outstanding example, reached 
the full Status of a great power* which 
would allow no derogation of their sover- 
eignty. The First World War inten- 
sified national feeling, and tew nations 
to-day would, without strong protest, 
grant capitulatory rights to foreigners. 
In large part* too, the willingness of a 
nation of 'backward people* to grant 
capitulatory privileges depended on the 
prestige attaching to a united Europe, 
when this unity was shattered by the 
First World War the * backward * countries 
were encouraged to resist these encroach- 
ments on their sovereimty. Also the 
series of peace treaties at the end of the 
war deprived the nationals of the Central 
Powers of these rights, and the Soviet 
Union in some oases voluntarily gave up 
these privileges. By the terms of the 
treaty of Lausanne, 1923, Great Britain 
gave up her C. in Turkey, and she aban- 
doned them in Albania in 1926* and in 
Persia in 1928. O. in some form or other 
for certain European powers continued, 
however, to exist in China, Egypt, and 
Morocco until the Montreux Convention 
of 1937. By the terms of this con- 
vention, wliich came into eilect the 
following year, C. were virtually abolished, 
except for a few small nations such as 
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number of negotiations with the British 
in S. Africa; these were on the whole 
adyantageouB to his country, though the 
colonial party attacked him for relin- 

J iuishing claims to Zanzibar in exchange 
or Heligoland. O. passed the Army Bm 
in 1893 and was dismissed in 1894. 
militarists, land^owners. and colonialists 
all being violently critical of various 
aspects of his policy. 

Caproic Acid, or Hexoie Acid (C«HitO|), 
acid found in butter and coco-nut oil. 
It is obtained from the latter by saponill- 
cation with caustic potasd) and distillation 
with dilute sulphuric add. It is a fer- 
mentation product of butyric acid, and 
an oily liquid of unpleasant odour. 

Capros, genus of boar-fishes, occurs in 
the Atlantic and Mediterranean in rather 
deep water. 0. oner is not unlike the 
John Dory, but the dorsal spines lack 
long filaments. This species is about 6 in. 
long, a pale carmine colour above and 
silvery-wlilto beneath. 

Gapsella, genus of Gruciferae, known 
in Britain chiefly from C. buraa-petaforist 
the shepherd’s purse (q.v.). 

Capsicum, genus of Solanaceae, which 
is of economic importance on account 
of the pepper obtained from some of the 
species. The shell of the fruit is fleshy, 
coloured, and contains a pungent principle 
which also exists in Its seed. Both the 
fruit and the seed of different species are 
therefore valuable as a condiment, and 
are used in seasoning food and in the pre- 
paration of pickles. C, annuum, a weedy 
plant found wild in S. America and the 
w. Indies, is greatly cultivated, and its 
fruit and that of C. Umgum are known 
to us as chilli or red peppers; dried and 
ground they form cayenne pepper. C, 
fruticoaum is an E. Indian shrub with a 
small fruit, which is called goat-pepper. 

Capstan (Fr. cabesUin\ Lat. capiatrum, 
a halter; Sp. cabeatrante), machine used 
on a ship for manipulating weights, such 
as anchors. O.s were originaUy made of 
wood, but are now generally made of iron. 
The axis of this appliance is vertical, 
differing in this respect from a windlass, 
which has a horizontal one. The barrel, 
round which the rope is coiled, is larger at 
the top and bottom than in the centre, 
thus allowing the cable to be drawn 
towards the centre. It is also ridged so 
that a larger amount of rope may he 
wound at one time. The drumhead, 
which is fixed above the barrel, has a 
number of square holes in it. and the O. 
bars project from these holes like the 
spokes of a wheel. At the base of the O. 
aro placed the pawls, or short bars of 
iron, bolted to the deck by means of the 
pawl rim. These are to prevent any 
recoil of the rope. The usual method of 
working O.s at the present time is by 
machinery rather than by hand. O.s aro 
also used in railway goods yards for 
shunting trucks. 

Capsule, name applied in botany both 
to dry dehiscent (splitting) fruits formed 
from more than one carpel and to part of 
the sporogonlum of the Bryophyta, or 
liverworts and mosses. In the latter case 
the C., or theca, gives rise to spores, and 


thus is of importance in the asexual 
generation of the plants. The capsular 
trults are developed, from ovaries of which 
the carpels are fused, and there may be 
1 loculus (chamber) or more than one; 
the dehiscence, or splitting open, is per- 
formed in varlons ways, and ought to 
be noted. If the splits run down the 
midrib of the carpels, e.g. iris, it is called 
locttlicidtUi if the fruit splits into its 
various cupels, e.g. rhododendron, sen- 
ticidal; if the outer wall breaks and the 
seeds remain in the middle, e.g. thorn- 
apple, aeptifragal. In the poppy the 
dehiscence is porous, the seeds falling 
from holes at the top of the fruit, and in 
the pink the fruit dehisces by means of 
teeth. The O.s of the scarlet pimpernel 
and the plantain split open by means of a 
lid ; they are examples of pyxidia. 

Captain, title found in almost all lan- 
guages to denote a chief of a small hand 
of men (from Lat. caput, head, chief). 
This name is especially applied to a grade 
of oflicer in the army or navy. 

Navy. Strictly the commanding oflicer 
of a man-of-war or of a frigate carrying 
at least 20 cannon. In the Brit. Navy 
and most others the C. is next in rank 
to the rear-admiral or commodore (almost 
corresponding to an army colonel). This 
mnk was first clearly defined in the 
Brit. Navy In 1747, originating probably 
fr<ff» the time when navigating and 
fighting forces on war vessels were com- 
bined. In earlier times the ’master’ bad 
charge of the navigation and the fighting 
was done by soldiers under their military 
officer. A 0. In the R.N. Is responsible 
for military gov., navigation, and equip- 
ment of his ship, for the crew’s discipline 
and health, and for neglect of duty in 
inferior ofiScers. Fost-C. merely means 
full O. (from the time when C.s of large 
vessels were ‘posted’ on the permanent 
list of 0.8, . from among whom admirals 
were chosen). A flag-C. commands the 
admiral’s ship. The C. of the fleet is a 
temporary official appointed by the 
Admiralty to keep up the discipline of 
the fleet. He acts under a commander- 
la -chief os adjutant-general of the force, 
and wears the uniform of rear-admiral. 
The title is applied by courtesy to all who 
command ships at sea, whether they hold 
that rank or not. It is also given to the 
chief sailor of particular gangs of men in 
charge of a certain portion of the ship’s 
company, as O. of the ‘top,* ‘forecast^,' 
‘hold/ *^gun,’ etc. 

MiXiiaky. In the Brit. Army the com- 
manding officer of a company, troop, or 
battery, ranking between a major and 
a lieutenant. This grade is the third in 
the order of promotion. Formerly the 
title of an officer of high rank (like the 
modem oolonel), it is nowadays restricted 
to the head of a company or squadron. 
He is responsible for the arms, clothes, 
discipline, welfare, and efficiency of his 
unit. The C. also keeps all accounts and 
reports of the company. He selects the 
first sergeant, and recommends non- 
commissioned officers. The title O.- 
generai meant chief commander of the 
army or militia, and Is still so used in 
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Spain; also lor the governor of Sp. provs. 
or colonies. 

* Captain*’ ship name In the Brit. Navy 
closely bound up with Nelson’s battles. 
But the best-known C. Is that of the 
disaster of 7 Sept. 1870. This vessel was 
a tuiTet ironclad of 6950 tons built in 
1869; it capsized in a violent storm off 
pnnisterre and was lost. The first ship of 
this name was built in 1678, and the 
following are important battles in which 
a C. figured: Beachv Head, 1690; Bar- 
fieur, 1692; the battle off Cape Passaro, 
1718; Minorca, 1756; Louisberg, 1758; 
the Quebec expedition, 1759; Toulon, 
1793; Hotham’s battle off Genoa, 1795; 
Hydros, 1795; at Corsica, 1795; Cape St 
Vincent, 1797; Copenhagen, 1807; and 
Martinique, 1809. 

Capua, It. fort, tn, in Campania (o.v.), 
on the voltumo (q.v.), 7 m. WNw. of 
Caserta. The site of the anct city of this 
name is 3^ m. SE., and is to-day called 
Santa Maria di Capua Vetere. The anct 
city was founded by the Etruscans (see 
Etruria), but in the 5th cent, bo was 
captured by the Samnites (see Samnium), 
and eventually became subject to Rome. 
It was then a city of great wealth and 
influence. After the battle of Cannae 
(q.v.) it went over to Hannibal (q.v.), 
whoso army wintered here in 216 bc; 
4 years later it was recovered by^he 
Romans. In the 5th cent, ad it ^as 
razed bv Genseric (q.v.), but evidently 
soon rebuilt, and in 840 it was arain 
destroyed by the Saracens (q.v.). The 
modern C. was begun c. 856 on the site 
of the old tn of Casillnum. It was 
besieged by Cesare Borgia (q.v.) in 1501, 
an event commemorated by a tower. 
Later it was fortified by Vauban (q.v.), 
and the fortifications were extended in 
1855. The tn was very severely damaged 
during the Second World War; the archi- 
episcopal cathedral was almost completely 
destroyed. Since the end of the war there 
has been much reconstruction. Agric. 
machinery is manuf., and there is a largo 
trade in agric. produce. Pop. 15,400. 

Gapuana, Luigi (1839-1915), It. novel- 
ist, playwright, and critic, h, Mineo, 
Catania. As dramatic critic to the 
Nazione of Florence and other periodicals 
he wrote the articles which form the 
vols. called Sfudii di UUeratura contemn 
poranea, lAbri e TecUro^ etc. But C. was 
at bis best as a story-teller and novelist, 
and particularly when dealing with the 
world of his infancy aud youth. He 
advocated a realistic and impersonal art, 
and his works are of an almost scientific 
objectivity. Many of his novels and tales 
are known in trans. in England, France, 
Germany, and Russia. Among his best 
works are Proftli di donne, 1877, Giacinta, 
1879, II Profumo, 1890, Paesane, 1894, II 
Marchese di Roccaverdinap 1901. 

Capuchin Monkey, name given to either 
the whole genus udniSp or sapajous, or 
else speclflomly to the Individual C. capu- 
cinuSp the weeper, A native of Guinea, 
It is distinguished by having the hair on 
the crown and back port of the head 
black, resembling a monk’s hood or cowl, 
the remainder of the body being greyish. 


The genus consists of monkeys which 
have a completely hairy tail and a well- 
developed thumb, and the species are 
not woolly. They are found wild in 8, 
America and are frequently kept in 
captivity, especially by organ-grinders. 
Their diet is chiefly vegetable, but they 
do not refuse insects and caterpillars. 

Capuchins, order of friars in the Rom. 
Catholic Church, originally a branch of 
the Franciscans. It was founded by 
Matteo di Bassi in 1528, who, returning 
to what ho believed to be the true habit 
of St Francis, grew a beard, went bare- 
foot, and wore a pointed hood (captiche) 
from which the order takes its name. 
In 1619 the O. became an independent 
order. They are numerous, wear a brown 
habit, and are occupied mainly in mission- 
ary labours. See Franciscans. 

Capulets and Montagues, Eng. names of 
2 legendary noble Veronese families, the 
Cappelletti and the Montocchi, famous 
for their rivalry, their hereditary hatred, 
aud bitter feuds. Their story is bound up 
with the It. traditions of the Middle Ages; 
both families belonged to the Ohibelline 
party, and they are referred to by Haute 
(PurffotoriOp canto vi). Shakespeare im- 
mortalised them in Romeo mid Juliet. 

Capus, Vincent Marie Alfred (1858- 
1922), Fr. dramatist and novel-writer, 
6. Aix-en-Provence. He received the 
education of an engineer, but never fol- 
lowed the profession. His first novel, Oui 
verd gagncp appeared in 1890; it was fol- 
lowed by Faux Dipartp 1891, and Annfes 
d'aventureSp 1895. His best-known plays 
are Rrignol et sa fiUep 1895, Rosine, 1897, 
La X^eincp 1901, Les Deux EcoleSp 1902, 
Le Beau Jeune Homme, 1903, Un AngSp 
1909, and IJAventvrierp 1910. C.s works 
are pervaded by an optimistic fatalism; 
they are highly amusing and, in general, 
refioct the life of Paris of his time. 

Capybara, or Carplncho (Hydrochoerus 
hydrochoeru8)p species of rodent of the 
Caviidae, or cavy family; also known as 
water-hog. It is the largest rodent in 
existence, being sometimes 4 to 5 ft in 
length: the ears are small, there is no tail, 
the hair is rough. The anterior limbs are 
4 -toed, while the posterior are 3 -toed, and 
all the digits arc webbed, with hoof -like 
nails. It is an aquatic animal aud does 
not move swiftly on land, but is a good 
swimmer and diver. See Cavt. 

Caraballos Oocidontales, range of mts 
in the is. of Luzon in the Philippines. 
They extend in a northerly direction from 
the Gulf of Lingayen to Mayraira Point. 
The highest point is 5517 ft. The range 
is complex in character, with a central 
ridge of spurs. 

Carabidae, or ground-beetles, form a 
family of coleopterous insects, many of 
which are large and adorned with brilliant 
metallic colours. They are terrestrial, 
and few of the Brit, speolos are capable of 
flight. About 13,000 distinct members 
of the family are known to exist. The 
larvae destroy many smaller insects and 
worms. 

Carabine, see Oabbinb. 

Carabineers, or Carbineers (from Fr. 
carabinier)p literally means soldiers armed 
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with oarbinoers, but was actually applied 
to cavalry who used the carbine, a shorter 
And less cumbersome form of the musket. 
Tholr function was to act as skinnishcrs 
and harass the enemy. The name was 
abolished in the Fr. Army in 1870. The 
6th Dragroon Guards, now represented by 
the 3rd Carabineers (the Prince of Wales 
Dragroon Guards), in the Brit. Army 
obtained the appellation of the C. See 
Deaqoon Guabds. 

Carabobo, state of Venezuela, bounded 
on the N. by the Caribbean Sea. Valencia 
(cap.) and its port, Puerto Cabollo, are 
the prin. tns. It is a notable agrio* area; 
the chief products are cotton and sugar 
cano, and others include tobacco, rice, 
cacao, and com. At the small tn of O., 
eoinc 15 m. SW. of Valencia, is the fine 
memorial of tlie battle which ended Sp. 
rule in NW. S. America (1821). Area 
1795 sq. m.; pop. 243,160. 

Garabus, typical genus of the family 
('nrabidae (q.v.), represented in Britaiu, 
fur example, by C. violaceu8y a metallic* 
coloured beetle. Some species are veget- 
able feeders, but others oat carrion, and 
some will attack living snails. 

Caracal, tn of Rumania. In the prov. of 
•Craiova, 95 m. WSW. of Bucharest. Its 
name is derived from the Emperor Cara- 
oalla, who in 217 built a tower there, the 
ruins of which still remain. Pop. (1930) 
15,000. 

Caracal, species of lynx found in Africa 
and SW. Asia. It is a reddish*brown, 
with white underjparts and 2 white spots 
near each eye. The cars terminate in a 
long tuft of black bair. It is savage and 
poworful. The skin is made into coats 
by tho Kaffirs. 

Caracalla, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
Bassianus (186-217), Rom. emperor, 
■eldoat eon of ScpUmlus Severus; the 
nickname C, was duo to his wearing the 
long Gallic tunic. He accompanied bis 
father to Britain (208-11), and in 211 
became joint emperor with his brotlier 
Geta, whom he murdered, thus becoming 
solo emperor (212). Among the 20,000 
supporters of Gotu who also perished was 
Papinian, the jurist. C.'s reign was a 
series of cruelties and extortions. His 
^Constitutlo Antoniana* extended full 
oitizcjnshlp to all free inhab. of the empire, 
merely so that ho might get money from 
tho provs. C. was murdered on a plunder- 
ing expedition against the Parthians, at 
the instigation of Macrinus, who succeeded 
him. He built at Rome tho Thermae 
Oaracallae or Antoniuionae, and the 
triumphal arch of Septlmins Severns. 
See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall (Chap. VI) 
and Melstor’s Disaertatio de CaracaUat 
1792. 

Caracara, or Carancho (Polyborus (harus)^ 
carrion-hawk of tho family Falconidae, 
and common to America. The bird is a 
powerful flyer and a good walker. Its 
nest is sometimes built in trees and sonic- 
timos on the groimd, and the eggs are 3 or 
4 in number. It feeds on carrion and also 
on young animals which it captures alive. 

Caracas, city and cap. of Venezuela. 
It lies in a vale of the Andes 7 m. N. of 
4t8 port, La Guaira. The soil is fertile. 


the water supply good, and the climate 
healthy, owing to its being about 3000 ft 
above sea level. Since the recent oil 
boom it has been almost entirely rebuilt 
on tho best modem lines. Among Its 
notable buildings are the cathedral, tmiv., 
ov. buildings, museum, and library. O. 
as been sev. times shaken by earth- 

S uakes, and in that of 1812 was almost 
estroyed. It is a large manufacturing 
city and an important commeroial and 
cultural centre. Bolivar is buried in the 
Partheon. Pop. 600,000; with suburbs, 
700,000. 

Caracoi, or Carracci, name of 3 It. 
painters who founded the ’eclectic* school 
of painting in Bologna in the 16th cent. 
A sonnet written by Agostino makes 
clear their ambition; they were to com- 
bine Michelangolo's power, Titian’s 
'truth and nature,* Correggio *8 'purity of 
style,* and Raphoers symmetry. The 
criticism of this learned approach Is that 
it did not make for originality and was 
even somewhat neutral in result. 

Lodovico Caracci (1555-1619) was the 
founder of the school, but finding that he 
could not carry out his plan without help, 
lie persuaded his 2 cousins, Agostino 
(1557-1602) and Annibale (1560-1609), 
to join him. The three opened an aca- 
demy in Bologna, which they maintained 
together for 3 years. Agostino, who bad 
pr#apod himself by study under Fontana 
and then in Parma and Rome, was 
esteemed as an engraver as well as a 
painter. Annibale left Bologna at the 
invitation of Cardinal Odoardo Farnoso, 
who commissioned him to decorate his 
palace in Rome. Hero Agostino joined 
him and assisted in the work till tho 2 
brothers quaiTcllod and finally separated. 
'Susannah and the Two Elders,* in the 
National Gallery, is a fine example of 
Lodo Vico’s work, Agostino’s masterpiece 
Is his ‘Communion of St Jerome' 
(Bologna), while Annibale’s work is well 
represented by ‘ Silenus gathering 
Grapes* (National Gallery). 

Caraccioli, name of an anct noble 
Noapoliton family, tho most distinguished 
members of Avhich were Marino, Gianni. 
Domenico, and Francesco: 

Marino Caraccioli (1469-1538), cardinal 
and statesman, created Duke of IVlilan by 
Charles V. 

Gianni Caraccioli (c. 1486-1550), Prince 
of Melfi and grand seneschal of the king- 
dom of Naples. Ho was on tho Fr. slue 
(except for a short interval) after the 
conquest of Naples by Charles VIII. For 
his defence of Luxembourg in 1543, Francis 
1 made him a marshal. 

Domenico Caraccioli (1715-89), states- 
man and economist; ambas. successively 
at Turin, Paris, and London. He d. as 
viceroy of Sicily, 

Francesco Caraccioli (1748-99), admiral. 
He seived in the Brit. Navy, then had 
oomnmnd of a Neapolitan squadron. In 
1798, when Naples fell into the hands of 
the French, he entered the service of its 
new gov. After the battle of the Nile the 
court of Naples was dra>vn into the war 
against France and the king and queen of 
Naples took refuge in Palermo under the 
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protection of Nelson. Whcoi Sxivarov 
drove the French out of Italy again* the 
king and queen re-entered Naples on the 
faith of a treaty which amnestied their 
'revolted' subjects, among whom was 0. 
Nelson declared the capitulation of Naples 
null and allowed the vindictive creatures 
of the court to wreak vengeance on dis- 
armed enemies and gave his sanction to 
the execution of C.* who had served in the 
rebel cause only under compulsion, and 
G. was hanged on Nelson's ship (1799). 

Caractacus, or Carataous, Brit, king, 
qon of Ounobelin (q.v.), iTing of the 
Trinovantes of SE. Britain. He led the 
resistance to the Homans, ad 48-51. He 
was decisively defeated by Ostorius, 61, 
and sought refuge with Cartimandua, 
Queen of the Brigantes. She, however, 
handed him over to the Romans. 0. was 
•?ent to Rome, where he probably d.. 
the Emperor Claudius rewarding his 
courage by granting him an honourable 
captivity. 

Garadocian Series, a term describing 
a group of Ordovician rocks in the upper 
part of that system. The name is derived 
from Caer Caradoo in Shropshire. The 
r^aradoc Group and the snoceeding Ashgill 
Group can he taken as equivalent to the 
BaJa Series which includes the uppermost 
Ordovician rocks in Wales. 

Caradori- Allan, Maria (1800-65), Ap- 
tian singer, b. Milan. After singdugrln 
France and Germany, she came to London 
In 1822. She was popular as a concert 
singer; she went to Venice and sang there 
for a season, returning to England, where 
she settled in 1 830. She sang the soprano 
part in the first performance of Mendels- 
«?ohn’s Eliiah at Birmingham in 1846. 

Caraffa, name of a famous Neapolitan 
family of whom the following members 
are the best known; 

Giovanni Pietro (1476-1559), became 
Pope Paul IV (q.v.). 

Carlo (1619-Clh nephew of Giovanni 
Pietro. After serving under the Spaniards 
In the Netherlands, he was made a (or- 
dinal by his uncle, who was then Pope. 

Antonio (1539-91), cousin of Carlo, was 
made a (3ardlnal by Sixtus V. Ho 
aiTangod for a revision of tbe Bible, an 
exposition of the canons of the Council 
of Trent, an ed. of the Septuagint, etc, 

Antonio (d. 1693), later member of the 
family, distinguished himself in the seiwice 
of Austria, and became a field marshal. 
He was made Governor of Hungary in 
1685, but his cruelty in the affair of the 
Tekell conspiracy led to his recall in 1687. 
In 1688 ho conquered Transylvania from 
the Turks, 

Caragiale, lown Luoa (1852-1912), 
Rumanian author and playwright. IT is 
works are popular in Rumania, and in- 
clude comedies and novels. His comedies 
are satirical; the best known of them are 
Noctea furtunoaadL (A Stormy Night) and 
Scrisarea pierduta (The Lost Letter). In 
his erreatest piece, Ndpasta (Contempt), 
he attained genuine tragic horror. Later 
In his life he wrote a number of short 
stories admirable for their psychological 
observation. An Eng. trans. of 4 plays 
was pub. in 1956. 


Caraglio, Giovanni Jaeopo (e. 1500-51), 
It. engraver, b. either Verona or Parma. 
His engravings — a largo number of which 
are after Raphael — place him high in hia 
profession. He also devoted a m&t deal 
of his time to the cutting of preoioua 
stones. 

Carales, see Caqliari. 

Carambola, or Caramba, see Aveb- 
BHOA. 

Caramel, substance produced by the 
application of heat to loaf sumr. When 
sugar is gradually heated it loses water 
and other substances. At the temp, of 
220® C., the liquid which has been formed 
becomes frothy; it is maintained for some 
little time at this temp., and then poured 
out to cool. The solid thus produced is a 
dark-coloured brittle mass, with a charac- 
teristic smell and a persistent bitter taste. 
It is used for artificially colouring many 
things, such as boor, vinegar, gravy. 
The name is also given to a popular kind 
of sweetmeat. 

Garan, see Courlan. 

Caran d'Ache, see PoibU:, Emmanuel. 

Caranoo, see Oabacara. 

Carapa, genus of trees, family Meliaccae. 
The species are tropical and C, moluccensis 
Inhabits muddy swamps. C. procera and 
C. ffuianensis both yield oil from tbe seeds. 

Carapace, protective covering of many 
animals, particularly the arched bony 
plate which is characteristic of the 
Chclonia (e.g. tortoise), and to the shield 
which protects the fore parts of the 
Crustacea (e.g. crab), 

Carapegua, tn of Paragxiari dept, 
Paraguay, 45 m. SE, of Asuneidn. The 
surrounding country is fertile, oranges, 
cotton, tobacco, sugar-cane, etc., being 
grown. Pop. 21,300. 

Carat, see Gold and Metiiologt. 

Caratacus, see Caractacus. 

CarauBius, Marcus Aurelius, Rom. 
soldier, 6. Gaul during the 3rd cent. ad. 
He was given a command in the Rom. 
army, but was suspected of trying to 
enrich himself by encouraging piracy. 
Being sentenced to death, ho retired to 
Britain, usurping the title of emperor 
(286) and the Emperor Maximian was 
eventually compelled to recognise Ids 
rule there. He was assassinated in 293. 

Oaravaca, Sp. tn In the prov. of Murcia, 
on the C. It has 2 fine Baroque churches, 
is known for its wine, and roanufs. 
espadrUles and paper. Marble is quarried 
near by. Pop. 21,000. 

Caravaggio, Michelangelo Amerighi, or 
Merisi, da (1573-1610), It. painter, 6. 
Caravaggio; originally a maaon; turned 
to painting and became famous and 
controversial in Rome for his ‘Natural- 
ism* or revolt against the insipid con- 
ventions then prevailing. He introduced 
plebeian types into religious subjects: 
and painted from nature and by artificial 
light, with dramatically violent effects of 
light and shade. His wild life, in the 
course of which he visited Naples, Malta, 
and Sicily, brought him to an unfortunate 
end; but his art had a European Influence, 
from Holland to Spain. ^The Entomb- 
ment* (Vatican) and his portrait of Olaf 
de Wlgnaconrt, grand-master of the 
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of Malta (Louvre), are among: 
many ImpreBsivo works. See K. Hinks, 
Caravaggio, 1953; B. Berenson, Caravo/g- 
gio, 1953. 

Caravaggio, PoUdoro Caldara da <c. 
1495-1543), It. painter, 6. Caravaggio. 
He was first employed to carry mortar for 
the artists, but Baphael noticed his 
ability, and he was taught to paint. After 
the sack of Rome he fled to Naples and 
then to Messina, whore be amassed a large 
fortune. He was robbed and murdered 
at Messina. One of his best-known 
pictures is ‘Christ bearing the Cross* 
(Naples). 

' Caravaggio, It. tn, in Lombardy (q.v.), 
14 m. S. of Bergamo (q.v.). Jt has a 
famous pilgrimage shrine, and was the bp. 


industry in the world, exporting con- 
siderably to the Continent. America 
produces the greatest number of C.s 
(rougWy 100,000 a year compared with 
Britain's 24,000). In America C.s are 
called trailers and over 90 per cent are 
residential. They are very much larger 
than those in Britain, averaging 40 ft in 
length, and are entirely self-contained. 
On the Continent C.s are becoming 
increasingly popular; in France over half 
the C.s are British. They are not, how- 
ever, used very much for residential 
purposes yet, being used mostly for 
touring. 

The CJaravan Club of Great Britain was 
first formed in 1907, and was reorganised 
in 1935 exclusively for motor trailers. 
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A CARAVAN IN THE GOBI PESKRT 


of Michelangelo C. and Polidoro C. 
(qq.v.). Pop. 10,000. 

Caravan : 1. Literally a house on wheels. 
C.s are usually of the trailer type in Groat 
Britain, except for those of travelling 
showmen wliich have motorised chassis, 
and also those used for motorised bonks, 
laundries, libraries, dark rooms, etc. 
The 0. is often mode from aluminium in 
England and America, but there is an 
increasing tendency to use moulded 
plastics (polyester resins reinforced with 
glass fibre): these plastics are much more 
elastic, and allow for rougher treatment 
than oluminimn. They are also easier to 
work, and have a better finish. The 
maximum size for a C. in Britain is 22 ft 
long by 7 ft 6 in. wide, and the average 
length for a totming C, is 15 ft. The C. 
is amazingly compact and well designed 
to conform to the road regulations and 
also to ensure that it is properly balanced 
as a trailer. For those who cannot 
afford a house it is ideal. Nowadays 
some sites have all the amenities of a 
village, with shops, laundries, educa- 
tional facilities, and children’s play- 
grounds. 

Britain has the second largest C. 


It is a national organisation giving advice 
on all aspects of caravanning, being run 
on parallel lines to the Automobile 
Association and the Royal Automobile 
Club. It is also a social club, and has 
affiliated clubs in New Zealand and S. 
Africa. 

2. (Persian karwan, from kara, people, 
army) Name in N. Africa and the E. for 
large companies of merchants, pilgrims, or 
others travelling together for security, 
especially across the deserts. From the 
very earliest times C.s have been the chief 
means for transfer of merchandise in Asia. 
There ere frequent references to them in 
the Bible (Gen., Job, Isaiah, Psalms). 
Camels are largely used for transport 
of heavy goods, especially in arid, sandy 
regions, as their powers of endurance are 
so great. Heavy C.s are those in which 
the camels have a load of 500 or 600 lb., 
going about 18 to 20 m. a day; in light C.s 
they only have half that weight, and go 
about 22 to 25 m. a day. The ordinary 
seasons for trade C.s are ^ring, early 
summer, and later autumn, Friday being 
the favourite day for the start. The 
leader of the trade C. is called Karwan- 
Boshi, or Rais (chief), and is chosen by 
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the merchants hetore starthig. He acts 
aa general manager* spokesman* and 
arbitrator; but in the matter of trafflok- 
ing each member of the C. acts inde- 
pendently. The word does not occur in 
EngUsh before the early years of the 
17tn cent.; another form is carotum. 
The trade between Tripoli and the 
Interior of Africa, between Darfur and 
Egn»tf between Russia and China, used 
to be mainly carried on by C.s. The old 
Arab trade routes led to Egypt. Syria* and 
Mesopotamia; and between the 8th and 
11th cents, ad Arab traders appear to 
have gone regularly as far as the Baltic. 
Many old Arabic coins have been dis- 
covered in NW. Europe. 

Caravansary* or Caravanserai* kind of 
unfurnished inn where the caravans 
(q.v.) are put up in E. countries. 

Caravel* sailing boat of Portuguese 
origin* having 3 or 4 masts; much used 
by navigators of the 15th and 16th cents. 
The oldest forms were entirely lateen 
rigged* the foresail being the largest: 
subsequent typos had square sails fitted 
to the foremast. Another characteristic 
feature was the square stem. See Carved. 

Caravelas* seaport of Bala, Brazil. It 
is a centre of the whale fishery of the 
Abrolhos is. Pop. 2150. 
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Caraway (Carum carvi), biennial herb of 
the Umbelliferae* grown for its furrowed, 
halved fruits* known as C. seeds* which 
are used for flavouring in confectionery* 
in perfumery, as a carminative in medi- 
cine* and in distilling a liqueur; while the 
roots arc sometimes eaten In N. Europe. 

Carayon* Auguste (1813-74)* Fr. author, 
h. Saumur. He joined the Society of 
Jesus, and from that time almost all his 
work was in connection with the society. 
He edited the History of the Jesuits of 
Paris, by P6re Garalse. Among his 
works may be mentioned Banishmmt of 
Jesuits from Louisiana, 1855* InedUed 
Documents conceminy the Company of 
Jesus, 1863-75, and Historiedl Notes on 
Jesuits and the Parliament of (he Eighiemth 
Century, 1867. 


Cmrballo, Sp. tn in the prov. of Da 
Corufia* with mineral springs* Pop. 
14*000. 

Carbamide* see Ursa. 

Carbamines* see Isooyanidbs. 

Carbazotio Acid* see Picric Acid. 

Carberry Hill* situated in Midlothian* 
Scotland* 7 m. SE. of Edinburgh, It is 
noted in hist, as the place where Mary 
Queen of Soots surrendered to the con- 
federate nobles in 1567. 

Carbides* compounds of carbon with 
other elements. Many were unknown 
until they were prepared by H. Moissan 
in the electric furnace. The prin. C. 
are those of calcium* manganese, iron, 
aluminium* chromium* barium, strontium, 
lithium, etc. Of these the most impor- 
tant commercially Is calcium carbide, 
much in demand for the production of 
acetylene, which is generated by bringing 
water and calcium carbide into contact 
(see Acetylene). Acetylene may be 
obtained in a similar way from lithium 
carbide. Other C.* as aluminium and 
beryllium carbide* give methane, while 
manganese carbide gives methane mixed 
with hydrogen. Silicon carbide is a stable 
compound prepared by heating sand and 
coke in the electric arc; on account of its 
hardness it is used as a substitute for 
emery. Silver carbide and cuprous 
carbide are highly explosive. 

Carbine* or Carabine (from Fr. carabine; 
corruption from O.F. calabre, from Med. 
Lat. calalrra, an engine of war), firearm 
carried by horse-soldiers, usually attached 
to the saddle. It is no longer used in this 
capacity; but a self-loading form has 
replaced the revolver or automatic pistol 
in the U.S. Army. See also Firearms. 

Carbinol* see Methyl Ai.oohol. 

CarbinoJL Ethyl* see Propyl Alcohol. 

Carbo* Gaiue Papirius* Rom. politician* 
tribune of the people In 131 bo. Ho was 
suspected of responsibility for the death of 
Scipio in 129. Later he sided with the 
aristocracy against the popular party, and 
as consul in 120 successfully defended 
Lucius Oplmius, the murderer of Gains 
Gracchus. But in 119 he was himself 
impeached for having put Rom. citizens 
to death without trial* and committed 
suicide. 

Carbo* Gnaeus Papirius* Rom. general, 
b. about 130 bo. He was one of the 
chiefs of the Marian party, and he was 
3 times elected consul. When beaten by 
Sulla’s general, Metellus Pius, he fled to 
Sicily, where he was taken prisoner and 
put to death by Pompey’s order (82 bc). 

Carbohydrates* see Food and Diet. 

Carbolic Acid* Phenol, or Hydroxy- 
benzene (CeHnOH), coal-tar product, 
formerly much used as an antiseptic. It 
was diwovered in coal-tar by Runge in 
1834, and baa since been observed in the 
urine of certain animals. For commercifll 
purposes C. A. Is prepared from the 
fraction of coal-tar distillate which comes 
over between 150® and 200® C. This 
distillate is treated with oaustio soda, 
which dissolves it out together with other 
substances. Water is then added, which 
precipitates some of the hydrocarbons; 
the solution is afterwards treated with 
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Kniglitfl of Malta (Lotivre), aw among 
many impreBsivo works. See R. Hinks. 
Caramg^io, 1953; B. Berenson, Caravag^ 

^^Cuavaggio. PoUdoro Caldara da (c. 
1496-1543), it. painter, 6. Caravaggio. 
He was first employed to carry mortar for 
the artists, but Raphael noticed 
ability, and ho was taught to paint. After 
the sack of Rom© he fled to Najjles and 
thtm to Messina, where be amassed a large 
fortune. He was robbed and mrirdered 
at Messina. One of his boat-known 
pictures Is ‘Christ bearing tho Cross* 
(Naples). , ^ 

Caravaggio, It. tn, in Lombardy (q.v.), 
14 m. S. of Bergamo (q.v.). It has a 
famous pilgrimage shrine, and was tho bp. 
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industry In tho world, expprti^ con- 
Biderably to the Continent. Ai^rica 
produces the greatest number of C.8 
(roughly 100,000 a year compared with 
Britain’^s 24,000). In America C.s are 
called trailers and over 90 per pent are 
residential. They are very much layer 
than those in Britain, averaging 40 ft m 
length, and ore entirely self-contained. 
On the Continent C.s are beconiing 
increasingly popular: In France over half 
the C.s are British. They are not, how- 
ever, used very much for residential 
purposes yet, being used mostly for 
touring. 

The Caravan Club of Groat Britain was 
first formed in 1907, and was reorga^ed 
in 1935 exclusively for motor trailers. 



A CARAVAN IN THIS GOBI DESERT 


of Michelangelo C. and PoUdoro C. 
(qq^.v.). Pop. 10,000. 

Caravan : 1. Literally a house on wheels. 
C.s are usually of the trailer type in Great 
Britain, except for those of travelling 
showmen which have motorised chassis, 
and also those used for motorised bonks, 
laundries, libraries, dark rooms, etc. 
The C. is often made from aluminium in 
England and America, but there is an 
increasing tendency to use moulded 
plastics (polyester resins reinforced with 
glass fibre): these plastics are much more 
elastic, and allow for rougher treatment 
than aluminium. They are also easier to 
work, and have a better finish. The 
maximum size for a C. in Britain is 22 ft 
long by 7 ft 6 in. wide, and the average 
length for a touring C. is 16 ft. The C. 
is amazingly compact and well designed 
to conform to the road regulations and 
also to ensure that it is properly balanced 
as a tmiler. For those who cannot 
afford a house it is ideal. Nowadays 
some sites have all the amenities of a 
village, with shops, laundries, educa- 
tional laoilities, and children's play- 
grounds. 

Britain has the second largest C. 


It is a national organisation giving advice 
on all aspects of caravanning, being run 
on parallel lines to the Automobile 
Association and the Royal AutomobUe 
Club. It is also a social club, and has 
affiliated clubs in New Zealand and S. 
Africa. 

2. (Persian karwan, from 4;«m, people, 
army) Name in N. Africa and the E. for 
laige companies of merchants, pilgrims, or 
others travelling together for security, 
especially across the deserts. From the 
very earliest times C.s have been the chief 
means for transfer of merchandise in Asia. 
There are frequent references to them in 
tho Bible (Gen., Job, Isaiah, Psalms). 
Camels are largely used for transport 
of heavy goods, especially in arid, sandy 
regions, as their powers of endurance are 
so great. Heavy C.8 are those in which 
the camels have a load of 600 or 600 lb., 
going about 18 to 20 m. a day; in light C.s 
they only have half that weight, and go 
about 22 to 26 m. a day. The ordinary 
seasons for trade C.s are raring, early 
summer, and later autumn, Friday being 
the favourite day for the start. The 
leader of the trade C. is called Karwan- 
Bnshi, or Rais (chief), and is chosen by 
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the xuerohantB before etartinff. He aota 
as general manager, spokesman, and 
arbitrator; but in the matter of trafflok- 
ing each member of the C. aots Inde- 
pendently. The word does not occur in 
English before the early years of the 
17th cent.; another form is casmtan* 
The trade between Tripoli and the 
interior of Africa between Darfur and 
Egypt, between Ilussia and China, used 
to be mainly carried on by C.8. The old 
Arab trade routes led to Egypt, Syria, and 
Mesopotamia; and between the 8th and 
11th cents, ad Arab traders appear to 
have gone regrularly as far as the Baltic. 
Many old Arabic coins have been dis- 
covered in NW. Europe. 

Caravansary, or Caravanserai, kind of 
unfurnished inn where the caravans 
(Q.v.) are put up in E. countries. 

Caravel, sailing boat of Portuguese 
origin, having 3 or 4 masts; much used 
by navigators of the 15th and 16th cents. 
The oldest forms were entirely lateen 
rigged, the foresail being the largest: 
subsequent types had square sails fitted 
to the foremast. Another characteristic 
feature was the sq uare stern. See Carvel. 

Caravelas, seaport of Baia, Brazil. It 
is a centre of the whale fishery of the 
Abrolhos is. Pop. 2150. 



Caraway (Carum carvi), biennial herb of 
the Umbelliferae, grown for its furrowed, 
halved fruits, known as C. seeds, which 
are used for flavouring in confectionery, 
in perfumery, as a carminative in medi- 
cine, and in distilling a liqueur; while the 
roots are sometimes eaten in N. Europe. 

Carayon, Auguste (1813-74), Fr. author, 
b, Saumur. Ho Joined the Society of 
Jesus, and from that time almost all his 
work was in connection with the society. 
He edited the History of the Jesuits of 
Paris, by P5re Garaise. Among his 
works may be mentioned Banishment of 
Jesuits from Louisiana, 1855, Inediied 
Documents coneemino the Company of 
Jesus, 1863-75, and Historical Notes on 
Jesuits and the Parliament of the Eighteenth 
Century, 1867. 


Carballo, Sp. tn in the prov. of La 
Corufia, with mineral springs. Pop. 
14,000. 

Carbamide, see Urea. 

Oarbamlnes, see Isootanidbs. 

Carbazotio Aoid, see PiORio Acid. 

Carberry Hill, situated in Midlothian, 
Scotland, 7 m. SE. of Edinburgh. It is 
noted in hist, as the place where Mary 
Queen of Soots surrendered to the con- 
federate nobles in 1567. 

Carbides, compounds of carbon with 
other elements. Many were unknown 
until they were prepared by H. Moissan 
in the electric furnace. The prin. C. 
are those of calcium, manganese, iron, 
altuninium, chromium, barium, strontium, 
lithium, etc. Of these the most impor- 
tant commercially is calcium carbide, 
much in demand for the production of 
acetylene, which is generated by bringing 
water and calcium carbide into contact 
(see Aoettlbne). Acetylene may ,be 
obtained in a similar way from lithium 
carbide. Other C., as aluminium dnd 
beryllium carbide, give methane, while 
manganese carbide gives methane mixed 
with hydrogen. Silicon carbide is a stable 
compoimd prepared by heating sand and 
coke in the electric arc; on account of its 
hardness it is used as a substitute for 
emery. Silver carbide and cuprous 
carbide are highly explosive. 

Carbine, or Carabine (from Fr. caraMne; 
corruption from O.F. calabre, from Med. 
Lat. calobra, an engine of war), firearm 
carried by horse-soldiers, usually attached 
to the saddle. It is no longer used in this 
capacity; but a self-loading form has 
replaced the revolver or automatic pistol 
in the U.S. Army. See also FiUbars/is. 

Carbinol, see Methyl Alcohol. 

CarbinojL Eth^, see Propyl Alcohol. 

Carbo, C^aius Papirius, Rom. politician, 
tribune of the people in 131 bc. He was 
suspected of responsibility for the death of 
Scipio in 129. Later ho sided with the 
aristocracy against the popular party, and 
as consul in 120 successfully defended 
Lucius Opimius, the murderer of Gaius 
Gracchus. But in 119 he was himself 
impeached for having put Rom. citizens 
to death without trial, and committed 
suicide. 

Carbo, Gnaeus Papirlus, Rom. general, 
b. about 130 bo. He was one of the 
chiefs of the Marian party, and he was 
3 times elected consul. When beaten by 
Sulla’s general, Metellns Pius, ho fled to 
Sicily, where he was taken prisoner and 
put to death by Pompey’s order (82 bc). 

Carbohydrates, see Food and Diet. 

Carbolic Aoid, Phenol, or Hydroxy- 
benzene (CsHsOH), coal-tar product, 
formerly much used as an antiseptic. It 
was discovered in coal-tar by Rimge in 
1834, and has since been observed in the 
urine of certain animals. For commercial 
purposes 0. A. is prepared from the 
fraction of ooal-tar distillate whioh comes 
over between 150" and 200" C. This 
distillate is treated with caustic soda, 
which dissolves it out together with other 
substances. Water is then added, which 
precipitates some of the hydrocarbons; 
the solution is afterwards treated with 
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«a)phurio acid, wtien the phonola form an 
oily layer on top of the llouid. The 
layer is carefully removed ana subjected 
to fractional dMillation to separate the 
phenols. C. A. is manuf . for military and 
other purposes by fusing sodium benzene 
suiphonate with caustic soda. C. A. has 
a. peculiar and characteristic odour, » 
burninjf taste, is poisonous, and has anti* 
septic properties. It crystallises in colour* 
less rhombic prisms which melt at 43^ O., 
and have a boiling point of 182*=*; its sp. gr. 
at the melting point is about 1*066. At 
ordinary temps, it is moderately soluble in 
water, but it dissolves readily In alcohol, 
*ether, glacial acetic acid, and glycerol. 
Upon exposure to light and air it dell- 

a uescios and assumes a rod colour, but 
s other properties ore apparently un- 
affected, Tests lor C. A. are provided bv 
the fact that it gives a violet colour with 
ferric chloride, and produces a white 
precipitate with bromine water. O. A. 
decomposes at a very high temp., benzene, 
toluene, naphthalene, and other sub- 
stances being formed. Though called an 
acid, it is neutral to the usual tests, but 
forms salts called phonoxides or pheuates. 
The phenates of the alkali metals may be 
prepared by dissolving the acid in a 
solution of alkali caustic with the ex- 
clusion of air. Phenol forms many sub- 
stitution products, chlorine and bromine 
readily forming ohlorophenols and bromo- 
phenols. It is used commercially for tbe 
manuf. of artificial colouring matters, 
explosives, plastics, dyes, aspirin, etc. 

Therapeuiica, etc, O. A. is a general 
germicide, and Is used to exterminate 
such fungoid growths as ringworm. 
When used in concentrated form it acts 
at first as a caustic, and afterwards 
produces loc4il anaesthesia, which is 
maintained for some hours. It is readily 
absorbed by the imhrokeu skin, and may 
be used to treat a collection of septic 
matter near tiie skin surface, but its 
absorption in this way may produce 
symptoms of poisoning. A little cotton 
wool soaked in 0. A. often relieves tooth- 
ache caused by decayed teeth. Inter- 
nally C. A. is taken in doses of i to 2 
grains, and is useful in fermentation in the 
stomach and as an intestinal antiseptic; 
It Is occasionally used to stop vomiting. 

Poisoning. Phenol is a nerve poison, 
and, in concentrated form, a strong 
caustio, A quantity of 15 grains provides 
a very dangerous dose. Diagnosis of 
poisoning by absorption is made by 
observing the condition of tbe urine, 
which assumes a characteristic dark green 
colour. The usual antidote is sodium 
sulphate introduced either by the mouth 
or by Intravenous injection. 

Carbon, symbol C, atomic number 6, 
atomic weight, 12*01, nou-metallio ele- 
ment of widespread distribution. It occurs 
in nature in praotioaily a pure state as 
diamond, and a somewhat less pure state 
as graphite or plumbago. In combina- 
tion with oxygen. It occurs in the atmo- 
sphere to a small extent, and in combina- 
tion with metals, notably calcium, forms 
many important rooks. More important > 
stiQ, however, is its occurrence in every i 


form of and vegetable life, and so 

many different compounds of C. are met 
with in living tissues that the study of 
them is set apart as a special section of the 
science of chem* under the title of organio 
ohem., which might therefore bo rendered 
chem. of the C. compounds. O. as the 
chief constituent of vegetable tissues has 
another special signitlcance, as the pro- 
portion of 0. determines the characteristic 
properties of tbose substances considered 
as fuel. Thus dry wood contains about 
50 per cent of C.; peat, or vegetable 
matter partly decayed, contains about 
58 per cent, if moisture be disregarded; 
brown coal contains about 66 per cent, 
excluding moisture; bituminous coal con- 
tains about 84 per cent, and anthracite 
contains sometimes 95 per cent of O. 
The extent to which the plant matter has 
been allowed to part with its gaseous con- 
stituents therefore determines tiio per- 
oentoge of C., and the heating power of a 
ooal-llko fuel and the extent of freedom 
from smoke increases with the proportion 
of C. Whore the decomposition of the 
plant tissues proceeds with the elimination 
of all the oxygen, the resulting product is 
bitumen, and large deposits of this sub- 
stance occur in many parts of the world. 
Diamond is a crystalline fonn of C. It is 
usually found as octahedra or cubes, but 
mfUKV modifications exist. It was first 
discovered to be a form of O. by Smithson 
Tennant in 1797, who succeeded in burn- 
ing tbe substance in fused nitre and 
demonstrated the products of combustion 
to be C. dioxide only. The diamond 
owes its economic value to its excessive 
hardness and great brilliance. It is found 
chiefly in S, Africa and S, America. 
Graphite, blarklead, or plumbago is a 
mineral occurring in beds or plates 
amongst the older crystalline rocks, ns 
in Cumberlancf, the Laurentian Mts, 
Spain, Boliemia, and elsewhere. It is 
also artificially produced in electric fur- 
naces, and the greater portion of the raw 
material for the manuf. of writing pencils 
is now obtained in this way. It is a dark 
grey or black mineral with a metallic 
lustre, and possesses a peculiarly greasy 
softness, so that it leaves a mark on any- 
thing with which it comes fairly forcibly 
in contact. Besides its use for the manuf. 
of writing pencils, it is commorclally 
important as a dry lubricant. Amorphous 
3. is obtained by burning many kinds of 
animal and vegetable tissue in a limited 
supply of air. C. does not readily enter 
Into ohemical composition except at high 
temps., and It is only when oxidation is 
rapid that C. bums to fomi C. dioxide. 
Lampblack is a form of 0. prepared by 
burning tar. resin, or turpentine, and 
eondonsing the products of combustion. 
The C. thus collected is a densely black 
Hubstanoo with impurities of hydro- 
carbons. It may be purified by heating 
In closed vessels, when a fairly pure form 
s obtained. Its most Important property 
Is that it does not reflect light from any 
angle and it is therefore in demand as a 
black pigment and as a constituent of 

g rinteris ink, C. blask, another form of 
nely divided C., is used as a reinforcing 
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filler in rubber compounding, especially 
tyres. Oae C. is a particularly hard 
and dense form obtained in the distil- 
lation of Gotd in gas-works, apart from 
the porous form known as coke. Gas 0. 
is a bad conductor of electricity, and is 
used for the manuf . of rods for electric arc- 
lights. There are various forms of char- 
coal obtained by the slow combustion of 
animal or vegetable matter. Wood char- 
coal is obtained by burning wood in a 
limited supply of air. The old method 
practised by the charcoal-burners of the 
forests of Europe from time immemorial 
consists in collecting branches of suitable 
length and thickness into heaps, which are 
closely packed In and then covered over 
with turf. The wood is Ignited at the top 
and sides and allowed slowly to burn 
towards the centre, the charcoal-burner 
inspecting the heap from time to time to 
see that the combustion is regulated by a 
proper adjustment of the scanty air-holes 
at the base. Charcoal thus prepared is 
used as a fuel and as a reducing agent in 
smelting ores. Animal charcocUf or bone 
black, is obtained by distilling bones In 
iron retorts. It is usually very impure, 
but possesses oonsidorable decolorising 
and absorbent powers, and is used for the 
purpose of decolorising raw sugar. Char- 
coal varies in its properties according to 
the structure of the substance from wmch 
it was prepared and the mode of prepam- 
tion. It has the power of absorbing 
gases, being capable of absorbing such 
quantities that they must bo in a state of 
compression analogous to the liquid state. 
It is to this property that charcoal owes 
Its value as a deodoriser, its afiinity for 
ammonia in particular being very marked. 
The practice of eating charcoal in the form 
of charcoal biscuits is based on the ex- 
pectation that gases causing pain and in- 
convenience in the stomach and intestines 
will bo thus absorbed. Active charcoal^ an 
07611 better absorbent, is made from 
ordinary cbarcoal, peat, or coal by various 
methods, e.g. by heating first with phos- 
phoric acid, charring, and washing. It Is 
used in respirators, for removing fusel oil 
from crude spirit, for recovering volatile 
solvents in dry-cleantog works, for de- 
colorising sugar syrup, etc, Cbarcoal is 
used as a reducing agent in the laboratory 
to separate a metal from its ore. Char- 
coal, as has been said, is not cbemloally 
active at low temps., but at high temps, 
it combines readily with oxygen in an 
oxide, giving off O. dioxide, while the 
metal is extracted pure. Before the wide- 
spread use of coal in iron furnaces, wood 
charcoal was commonly used to reduce 
the ore, and the process Is still used where 
coni is scarce, as in Sweden. The com- 
pounds of C. ore numerous and Important. 
With ox 3 rgen 2 prln. compounds are 
formed. 0. dioxide (COt) is produced 
whenever O. is burned in excess of air or 
oxygen. It Is a colourless gas, heavier 
than air, does not support combustion, i 
and is soluble In water, the solution having 
an acid reaction (see Cakboxio Aoid). j 
When wood or coal is burnt without suffi- j 
cient excess of air, C. monoxide (00) is 
produced, as in blast-furnace operations, i 
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etc. It is a colourless, tasteless gas of a 
poisonous nature (see OiLBBOx Monoxide), 
0. dioxide in association with water acts 
as a dibasic acid, which forms 2 series 
of salts with metals, the carboinates and 
bioarbonates (see Oarbonxtbs). 0 . is 
also capable of combining with metals 
directly in the electric furnace, giving rise 
to compounds called carbides (q.v.). It 
also combines directly with hydrogen 
when an electric arc is estab. between 0. 
poles in an atmosphere of hydrogen. The 
resulting product is acetylene (q.v.). C. 
unites with fluorine to produce C. teira- 
fluoride (CFi). When heated in sulphur 
vapour, 0. unites with sulphur to form 
C. oi- or di-sidphide (CSa), a very volatile, 
colourless liouid, boiling at 46* C. and 
giving off an inflammable vapour. It has 
remarkable solvent powers, dissolving 
fats, India rubber, sulphur, iodine, and 
phosphorus, which are otherwise dimcult 
to obtain in solution. C. oxyatdphide 
(COS) is a oolourless, odourless, inflam- 
mable gas, produced when C. monoxide 
and sulphur vapour are passed through 
a tube at a moderate heat. Carbonyl 
chloride, or phosgene (COCU), is a colourless, 
heavy gas with a pungent smell, prepared 
by the action of sunlight on C. monoxide 
and chlorine. It is very poisonous. C. 
and hydrogen unite in many different 
proportions, giving rise to bodies which 
are coUeciivoly known as hydrocarbons, 
1’ho many other compounds ot C. with 
oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen which 
are associated with forms of living matter 
are usually classed as organic com- 
pounds; their number seems to bo with- 
out limit, for not only have new com- 
pounds been isolated through the efforts 
of chemical research workers, but hitherto 
unknown substances have been synthe- 
sised in the laboratory. See also Alcohol ; 
Aldehydes; Fxt; Soap; Starch. 

Carbon Dioxide, see Carbonic Acid. 

Carbon Monoxide, CO, gas formed 
during combustion when the supply of 
oxygen is not suffloiently large. It is 
found in chimney gases, in the gases of 
blast furnaces, and in the vapours arising 
from volcanoes. It is prepared in the 
laboratory by the action of concentrated 
sulphuric acid on formic acid, sodium for- 
mate, or oxalic acid, an equal volume of 
carbon dioxide also being produced in 
the latter case. 0. M. is a colourless, 
odourless gas slightly lighter than air. It 
is sparingly soluble in water and bums 
with a pale blue flame to form carbon 
dioxide; this flame may sometimes be 
observed near the top of a coal Are when 
there is Incomplete combustion in the 
lower part of the grate, or when the 
carbon dioxide first formed is turned into 

M. by passing over a heated mass of 
ooal. CO is a very poisonous gas, and 
is particularly dangerous in coal-mines 
where it is sometimes formed in small 
quantities. It is, h owever, non-poisonous 
to green plants. Mixed with hydrogen, 
as ‘water-gas* prepared by passing steam 
over red-hot coke, C. M. is largely used as 
an industrial fuel. ‘Producer gas,* a 
mixture of C. M. and nitrogen made by 
burning coke in a limited current of air. Is 
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also an imporfcatit iiidnsirial fuel. C. M. 
is the starting point for the commercial 
STUthesis of many carbon compounds. 

Carbonado (Sp. ‘coal’), form of carbon. 
It is black in colour, is found in pieces 
as large as the ball of the thumb, and is 
sometimes used tor the boring of rooks. 

Carbonari (It. *charcoal-bumers mem- 
bers of an It. poUtioal secret society, 

S robably formed in the first iustanoo by 
feapoUtan republicans during the reign 
of Joachim (Murat). (A C. rising against 
the French in 1813 was suppressed and 
Federiol, the 0. leader, executed.) It 
had for its objects the expulsion of 
stranMrs from the tlirone of the country 
and the estab. of democracy. Its ritual 
was taken from the trade which gave it its 
name; thus a lodge of the society was a 
baracca, or hut, an ordinary meeting was 
called a vendiiaf or sale: an important 
meeting an aUa vendita. Mystic religious 
langua^ was used to explain the aims of 
the society, 'clearing the wood of wolyes 
was said to be their aim,* alluding to 
Christ as a lamb tom by wolves. The 
objects of the society were at first only the 
expulsion of foreigners, but later became 
democratic and then auti-monarohioal. 
The 0. rapidly Inoreosod in numbers, and 
by 1820 Included many of the leading 
patriots in Italy. After the sunpression 
of the Neapolitan and Lombard revolu- 
tions of 1821, Carbonarlsm was made 
high treason. After 1821 the C. never 
quite revived In Italy, and, though active 
again in 1830-1, they were superseded 
by the wider ‘young Italy* movement of 
Mazzini (q.v.). 

Carbonates, salts of carbonic acid. 
Carbon dioxide dissolves In water to form 
a feebly acid solution, and therefore 
carbon dioxide is regarded as the anhy- 
drous (l.o. without water) form of oar- 
bonlo acid, HiCOa, which, however, has 
never been isolatea. The acid is dibasic, 
that is, it contains 2 atoms of repiace- 
able hydrogen per molecule; when both 
atoms are replaced by a metal, the 
product Is a carbonate, and when one 
atom only is replaced, the product is an 
acid carbonate, or hl-carbonate (q.v.). 
The univalent alkali metals, such as 
sodium and potassium, vield both C. and 
acid C. with the general formulae M 2 CO 8 
and MHOO», The O.s of sodium, potas- 
sium* rubidium, caesium, and thallium 
arc soluble in water, all the others are 
Insoluble. Aluminium and chromium 
do not appear to yield C., and magnesium, 
bismuth, and copper yield basic C, If 
an acid be added to a carbonate, effer- 
vescence takes place with evolution of 
carbon dioxide, and most C. arc decom- 
posed by heat into carbon dioxide and the 
oxide of the metal. 

Carbondale, city of Pennsylvania, 
XJ.S.A., in Lackawanna 00 ., situated on 
the Lackawanna R. It is in the midst 
of the anthracite coal-field of the 
U.S.A. There are fotmdries and the 
manuf. of textiles and metal products. 
Pop. 16,296. 

Carbonear, port of Newfoundland, situ- 
ated on Oonoeptlon Bay, 4 m. K. of 
Harbour Grace. Pop. 3928. 
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Carbdnio Acid, term applied to the sub- 
stance HfCOs, but formerly to the an- 
hydride carbon dioxide COi, or C. A. gaa. 
Carbon dioxide occurs in the atmosphere 
to the extent of 3 to 4 volumes in 10.000, 
though in tns the amount may be larger. 
It occurs also in solution in riv. and sea 
water, being oairied doivn by rain or 
liberated from decomposing carbonates 
in the soil. The gas is produced in large 
quantities In limekilns, being formed by 
the decomposition of the ohalk or lime- 
stone from which the chalk Is made. 
Fermentation and putrefaction give rise 
to carbon dioxide, which may exert con- 
siderable pressure if the processes are 
carried out in closed vessels. In the 
laboratory, carbon dioxide is prepared by 
treating marble or chalk with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, but it may generally be 
stated that all carbonates when treated 
with most acids yield the gas. Carbon 
dioxide is a colourless gaa about 1-5 times 
os heavy as air, moderately soluble in 
water; it liquefies at 0" C. under a pressure 
of 36 atmospheres. The ‘snow’ form 
can be compressed into blocks and such 
solid has in air, i.e. at 1 atmosphere 
pressure, at temp, of —78“ C. It is used 
in the preparation of aerated waters, 
quantities being dissolved in water under 
pressure to produce the sparkling effect 
w^n the pressure is at length removed 
bf releasing the stopper of the bottle. 
Carbon dioxide plays an important part 
in the making of broad, being generated 
in the dough by the use of yeast in order 
to obtain the porous condition which 
makes broad light and palatable. In the 
vital processes of animals and plants, 
carbon dioxide is a necessary factor, for 
it is a product of the oxidation of waste 
organic substances occurring in the con- 
tinuous change of material In the animal 
economy, and It forms the raw material 
from which plants obtain the carbon 
necessary to build up their tissues. Thus 
plants absorb carbon dioxide and give 
out oxygen, while animals breathe in air 
and expel air containing a larger propor- 
tion of carbon dioxide. Unless there is 
adequate ventilation in a room the in- 
creasing proportion of carbon dioxide 
interferes with the proper supply of 
oxygen to the lungs, and symptoms of 
suffocation may ultimately appear. Solid 
carbon dioxide is used as a refrigerant 
(‘dry ice’ or ’drikold*), e.g. in the ice- 
cream and engineering industries. 

Carboniferous System, series of stratified 
rocks which oontatus the great coal- 
boaring strata of economic value. The 
system includes much more than the Coal 
Measures, and. on the other hand, coal 
Is found In strata unconnected with the 
system. The C. 8. lies above the De- 
vonian or Old Red Sandstone, and below 
the Permian and Triaasio syatems. It 
conmrises in the U.K. the lower C. 8. 
or C. Limestone, above which lies the 
Millstone Grit, and above that the Coal 
Measures. The C. Limestone may usually 
be divided Into lower, middle, and upper 
rooks. The lower consists of limestone 
and shales in the 8. and centre of England, 
and CalciferouB Sandstone In Scotland; 
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the middle consists mainly of limestone i 
and the upper of black shales with thin 
limestones. The Millstone Orit sepamtes 
the 2 great systems, and consists of grits, 
thin coal seams, and limestones. The 
Coal Measures may also be dividod into 
lower, middle, and upper. The lower 
consists of shales, thin limestones, and 
coal seams; the middle of the prin. coal 
seams; and the upper of thin limestones 
and coal seams, sandstones, and clays. 
In England the greatest thickness is 
attained in the N. and W. ; this is because 
the land was at the C. period covered by 
shallow water and received a considerable 
amount of sediment from the land to the 
N., while the S. and E. of England lay 
under some depth of clear water. The 
thickness of all parts of the system there- 
fore varies considerably with the locality. 
With reference to the Coal Measures, 
these are foimd to a thickness of 8000 ft 
in S. Wales, 6000 in Lancs, 3000 in the 
Midlands, Durham, and Northumber- 
land, ana about 2000 in Scotland. In 
Ireland the system is represented 
chiefly by limestone. In Europe the C. 
rocks appear in Belgium, in France, in 
Westphalia, Saxony, and Bohemia. From 
Russia the system extends northward as 
far as Spitsbergen, and is continued 
through S. Siberia into China. C. rooks 
are also known in Australasia, N. Afr%i, 
and S. America, while in the U.S.A. tne 
system is widespread, attaining its 
greatest thickness in the E., the beds of 
greatest economic importance being in 
Pennsylvania and the surrounding diets. 
In the C. period as represented by rocks in 
the U.K.. the sedimentation is of 2 kinds: 
marine and continental or lagoonal. In 
the marine strata the fossils Include 
crinoids, corals, foraminifera, and brachio- 
pods. Heniains of many flsh are found, 
including sharks with piercing teeth and 
others with teeth adapted for crushing 
crustaceans, etc. In the continental 
strata are found 6 great groups of plants, 
including the club mosses, horse-tails, 
gigantic ferns, etc. Some of the tree 
ferns have boon so well preserved that the 
minutest details of their structure can be 
studied. The vegetation appears to have 
been luxuriant and abimdant, and there 
is evidence that the climate was, if not 
hot, at least mild and moist. It has been 
suggested that, owing to continual vol- 
canic disturbances, of which there is 
abundant evidence, the air was charged 
with a greater proportion of carbon 
dioxide than it has now, so that vege- 
tation was proportionately encouraged. 
The animals of the continental strata 
include fresh-water molluscs, ganoids, 
occasional salt-water flsh, spiders, cock- 
roaches, locusts, bees, etc., and in the 
later C. rocks are found large numbers 
of early amphibians. The economic im- 
portance of the C. S. lies mainly in the 
coal found in Britain, Belgium, Germany, 
Russia, Japan, and America, but many 
other products are in continual demand. 
The G. Limestone yields limestone for 
the manuf. of lime, bleaching powder, 
etc. The ironstone found in association 
with the coal, and ores of zinc, lead, and 
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antimony found in the limestone, ore 
worked. The sandstones are used for 
building purposes, and for grindstones, 
millstones, etc. Fire-clay and terra- 
cotta clay often occur, and the various 
shales ore treated for the extraction of 
oil, sulphur, and sulphuric acid. 

Carbonisation (Low Temp.). The 
manuf. of coke from coal has been 
carried on since the 17th cent., and the 
gas industiw was founded by Wm Murdoch 
in 1792. In the ordinary or high-temp, 
process for producing gas and coke a 
temp, of about 1000° C. is maintained, but 
to produce a fuel, or semi-coke, suitable 
for use in open grates, and also to obtain 
a higher yield of liquid products, a temp, 
of about 600° C. — the so-called low-temp. 
C. — is resorted to. 

In 1850 James Young, the founder of 
the Scottish shale industry, obta.lned a 
patent for the purpose, and in 1906 T. 
Parker took out a patent for the manuf. 
of ‘ coalite.* Numerous investigators have 
worked on the problem, prominent among 
them being Sir George Beilby (1850-1924). 
He studied fuel problems all his life, in 
particular those connected with low-temp, 
distillation either of shale or coal, and in 
1917 was made chairman (honorary) of 
the newly formed Fuel Research Board. 
He hoped that the successful low-temp. 
O. of coal would provide home supplies of 
fuel oil for the navy and mercantile 
marine, and he desismed the National 
Fuel Research Station at E. Greenwich 
with this as one of the aims in view. He 
was responsible also for the introduction 
of the therm system of charging for 
company's gas. Sev. diflaculties have 
appeared in connection with low-tem,p. 
C., chief among them being swelling of 
the coal during treatment and low rate 
of heat penetration. Many types of 
plant have been evolved to overcome 
these and other difficulties, though even 
now cools which can be treated success- 
fully in one type of plant may be oom- 
arative failures in another. This may 
e modified in the future by pre-treatment 
of the coal before C. The prin. low-temp, 
processes are readily divided Into 3 
classes: (a) externally heated systems; 
(6) combined external and internal heating 
systems; and (c) internally heated sys- 
tems. All these classes include continuous 
and Intermittent retorts or carbonising 
chambers. 

Carborundum, trade name of a pro- 
prietary brand of silicon carbide (SiC). 
It is manuf. by heating together in an 
electric furnace sand and coke. It is 
a black crystalline solid, with hardness 
greater than that of ruby. Its great 
hardness makes it invaluable as an 
abrasive, and leads to its use in place of 
emery. 

Carbuncle, abscess of hair follicle or 
sweat-gland (see Sb 3N). The Infecting 
organism is nearly always the staphylo- 
coccus. A C. diners from a boll (q.v.) 
only in that more than one follicle or 
gland are involved, consequently the 
abscess is larger and the pain and consti- 
tutional upset, due to toxaemia, are 
correspondingly greater. Apart from 
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•ize^ C.s may be distinguished from boils 
from the fact that a boU discharges 
through one opening or *bead/ while 
a C« discharges through sot. Like all 
bacterial skin infections, C. is contagious. 
Abscesses in other skin areas may occur 
as a result of transference of bacteria by 
the fingers or other means. Infection of 
other people may occur from direct 
contact or from contamination of baths, 
wash-basins, utensils, etc. 

Carbuncle, almandine garnet, so called 
by the ancts because of its appearance of 
a glowing coal In certain lights. Cut 
with concave surfaces it has a dark red 
colour, but owing to its relative softness 
it is not very valuable. The best speci- 
mens ore found in E. Asia, notably Burma 
and Ceylon; also found in Brazil and 
U.S.A. 

Carburettor, originally on apparatus for 
charging gas or air with carbon by 
passing it through a liouid hydrocarbon, 
usually with the object of increasing its 
illuminating power. The word is now 
used to describe a device attached to an 
internal-combustion engine, which uses 
volatile, spirituous liquid fuc^, e.g. petrol, 
benzole. Before the fuel can be burned 
efCeotiveJy within the cylinder of the 
engine, it must be finely broken up into 
very small particles and mixed with air in 
definite iiroportious, depending upon the 
chemical composition of the fuel: usually 
for petrol about 15 ports of air to 1 part 
of fuel by weight. The chief function 
of tho C. is to pulverise the fuel and 
supply it to the eugiue thorouglily mixed 
with the correct proportion of air, under 
Jill conditions of load variation. In addi- 
tion, tho C. must provide a small reserve 
of fuel to enrich momentarily the com- 
bnstible mixture for sudden acceleration 
or to ensure easy starting. When fixed 
to aero engines, provision must be made 
in the C. to alter the mlxtiu'e strength 
to suit tho conditions met with In the 
rarer atmosphere at high altitudes. 

The earlier C.s were of the ‘surface* 
type, in which a current of heated air was 
drawn across cotton wicks saturated with 
petrol. This method usually resulted In an 
over-rich mixture, which had to be diluted 
by extra air before reaching the engine 
cylinder. The C.s generally used to-day 
are the spray type, in which the liquid 
fuel is metered through one or more 
calibrated jets and discharged into a 
stream of air moving at high speed 
through a restricted passage called the 
choke. The effect of the petrol thus 
impinging is that it is broken up and 
intimately mixed with the air. Liquid 
fuel reaches the jets from a small reser- 
voir, called a float-chamber, where it is 
maintained at a constant level by a float 
which operates a small valve controlling 
the supply from tho main fuel tank. See 
aUso Abbo-engines; Gas Engines: In- 
TEBNAL-COMBUSTION ENGINE; MOTOB 
Cabs; Motob Cycles. 

Carbylamlnes, see Isootanides. 

Gareagente, Sp. tn in the prov. of 
Valencia It has a fine Baroque church, 
and is one of the largest orange-producing 
centres in Spain. Pop. 15,100. 


Caroano, GiuUo (1812-84), It. poet and 
novelist, 6. Milan, disciple of Manzoni. 
His first work was Angiola Aforia, pub. in 
1830. He then, with most other It. 
authors, took part in the fight for the free* 
dom and tmlfloation of Italy, and was 
obliged to go into exile. On his return he 
became in 1859 prof, at the academy of 
Milan and was afterwards appointed 
senator. He wrote numerous works, 
best known among which are his novels 
and coUeotions of short stories, often 
dealing with domestic life: Racconii 
Semplici, 1843, Damiano, 1851, and Dodici 
Novelle, 1853; his collections of Poeeie 
ediie ed inedite (2 vols.), 1861-70, ^d 
Poesie varie» 1875; and his tragedies 
SpartacOt 1857, Ardoino, I860, and 
Valentina, 1870. He also trans. Shake- 
speare Into Italian, 1874-82. 

Carcar, tn on tho E. coast of the is. of 
Cebu, belonging to tho Philippines. 
Coco-nuts and corn are grown, and there 
is fishing. Pop. 32,818. 

Caroaso, see Cabcabsonne. 

Carcassonne (Rom. Caroaso), Fr. tn. 
cap. of the dept of Aude, on the Aude and 
the Canal dii Midi. On the l.b. of the 
riv. is the ‘lower* tn, founded by Louis 
IX In 1247, and crowning a hill on the r.b. 
is the ‘City,* which, surrounded by 2 
ramparts and 53 towers, is one of the 
nmst curious of medieval fort, tns sur- 
vfviug. T!ie City was fortified by the 
Visigoths (see under Goths), was occupied 
by the Saracens (q.v.) from 725 to c. 750, 
and was later a stronghold of tho Albi- 
gOTises (q.v.). In 1346 it successfully 
resisted tho Black Prince, and at tho end 
of tho religious wars the lower tn sup- 
ported Henry IV (q.v.), while the City 
supported the League (q.v.). C. is the 
seat of a bishopric, and has sev. very fine 
churches. It produces excellent wines. 
Pop. 38,200. ' 

Caroharodon, genus of shark of the 
family Lamnidae consisting of the single 
species C. rondeletii, tho great white shark 
or man-eater. It grows to a length of 
about 40 ft and is found in all the warm 
seas of the world. There are a number 
of authenticated records of it attacking 
human beings. The young are bom alive 
from the female. 

Carohemish, anct city on the W. bank 
of the Euphrates, NE. of the modern 
Aleppo, was N. cap. of the Hittites 
(2 Chron. xxxv. 20). It is identified with 
the ruined Jerablus (Hierapolis). 

Carco, Francis (1886- ), Fr. poet and 
novelist, 6. Noumea, New Caledonia. 
He went to Paris when quite a young 
man. and made his d6hut in authorship 
with his poems La Bohtme et man ccewr, 

E ub. in 1912. His greatest successes, 
owever, have been with his novels 
and short stories dealing with the Parisian 
underworld and plentifully sprinkled 
with Apache argot. One of his best- 
known books Is Jisus-la-CaiUe. 1914. 
Another, T/Homme traquf, received In 
1923 the grand prize for romances 
offered annually bv the Fr. Academy. 
His essays and critical w^orks include Le 
Roman de Francois ViUon, 1926, jD« 
Montmartre au Qitartier Latin, 1927, 
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EnvoUtemtrU de Paris, 1938, and Verlaine, 
1989. 

Cardale, John Bate (1802~*77), an expert 
in the knowledge of church hist, and anct 
Utui^es, one of the foremost ministers of 
the Catholic Apostolic Church (q.v.). 

Cardamine, genus of the Cruoiferae 
which is widely distributed. The species 
are usually smooth herbs, with stalked, 
entire, lobed, or pinuately out loaves, and 
racemes of white or red flowers, commonly 
known as Bitter-cress. C. praiensis, a 
pevennial with lilac flowers in spring, is 
the Cuckoo Flower or Lady’s Smock; C. 
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Educ. at Pavia Univ. and at Padua Unlv.. 
where (1526) he took his medical degree. 
Excluded from the College of Ph^lcians 
by reason of his birth, his earlier ^orts in 
medical practice were unsuccessfid and 
he was reduced to penury. But through 
the influence of a Milanese senator, whose 
child he had cured, he was admitted to the 
medical fraternity and, in 1534, appointed 
to the chair of mathematics at Milan. In 
1536 he gave the flrst clear account of 
typhus fever. A few years later the pub. 
of his Practice of Arithmetic brought him 
into notice. This was followed in 1545 
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amara^ also perennial, the Large Bitter- 
cress; C* impaiUns, Narrow-leaved Bitter- 
cress. is an ann. or biennial; C. flexuosa, 
often perennial, the Wood Bitter-cress; 
C, hirsuta. the ann. llairy Bitter-cress; 
and O. trifoUa is a perennial of central 
Europe which has become naturalised. 

Cardamoms, fruit of sev. species of 
Zingiberaceae from the genera Amomum 
and Eleitaria, E, cardamomum is an 
Indian plant in which the rhizome pro- 
duces leafless shoots, and these bear the 
fruit which, when ripe, yield the spice C, 
In the species of Amomum the same thing 
occurs: A. cardamomum is a native of 
Sumatra. A» anpustifolium of Mada- 
gascar, the one producing small, the other 
large C. Grains of Paradise are the 
fruits of A, granum paradisi, and are an 
inferior quality of C. 

Cardan (Cardano), Girolamo (1501-76), 
It. physiolan and mathematician, b, 
Pavia, ulegitimate son of a jurist of Milan. 


by Ars Magna, a treatise on algebra, note- 
worthy for its exposition of the principle 
of cubic equations and its solution of geo- 
metrical problems by algebra — ^fop the 
iirst of w^hich he was indebted to his 
instructor Tartaglia. In 1551 his fame 
was estab. by his chief work, the treatise 
l)e ISvbtUUaie Rerum — speculation in 
T>hysical phenomena; and this was 
followed a few years later by its sequel, 
De Varictate lierum, in which work too 
he seeks to explain ordinary physical 
phenomena. But the chief interest of 
this later work lies in its groping but 
advanced thought on the inoiganio realm 
of nature, which he suggested was ani- 
mated no less than organic nature. He 
afterwards continued the practice of 
medicine at Pavia and Bologna till 1570. 
After leaving Bologna he went to Rome, 
where he d. See H. Morley, The XAfe of 
Girolamo Cardano, 1854; life by J. Eck- 
man, 1946; O. Ore, Cardano the Oeanbling 
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Sa^. 1?53: autobiography trano. | tl» h^dllmg of ^ 

Other Brit. port. Transit sheds, etc., 
have a floor space of 1,012,252 sq. ft, 


J. Stoner. 1930. ^ ^ , 

CMnAboard, thick board made by coin 
pressinsT together sev. leaves of paper pulp 
in the process of maniif. Pasteboard is a 


form of 0., produced by pasting together 
I of paper. B^tol board_ is a 


which inohides' a modern cold-stora^ 
plant capable of accommodating 10,000 
tons of frozen meat. C. is an important 
commerci^ centre, and it was formerly 
one of the largest coal-exporting ports in 
the world, but since the shortage of coal 


sev. sheets c, ^ , 

finer kind of C. used for pen-and-mk 
drawings. Strawboard is a coarse yellow 
board made from straw pulp. 

Carden, Sir Saokville Hamilton (185^ 

192^ admiral, son of Capt. Andrew O. 
of Templemore* Ireland. Entered the 
navy as a midshipman and first saw 
active service in the Egyptian war of 
1882. Served in the Suaklm operations 
and in the B. Sudan in 1894. In 1897 
served under Sir Harry Rawson in the 
Benin expedition, and attained flag rank 
in 1908. In 1914 he was admiral superin- 
tendent of Malta dockyard, and when 
Sir Berkeley h^^e left the Mediterranean 
Adm. C. became commander-in-chief of 
that station. He was in command of the 
naval operations at the opening of the 
Dardanelles campaign and the destruction 
of the forte at the entrance, but resigned 
his command throimh illness, and was 
succeeded by Adm. Sir John de Robeck. 

Created K.C.M,G. in 1916 and promoted 
full admiral in 1917. 

Cardenal, Pierre (d. 1306), Provencal 
troubadour. Ho was canon of the 
cathedral of Puy-en-Velay, his native 
tn, and his songs consist principally of 
airvientes, a name gdven to the satMcal 
songs of the troubadours, dealing with the 
vices of the nobility and the clergy. 

The airvientea of 0. are extremely forceful. 

Ho also supported the Albigenses against 
the crusade of the Catholics. His songs 
are to bo found in Mahn*8 Qedichte der 
Troubadours y 1856-73. 

C&rdenas, L&zaro (1895- ), progressive 
constitutional president of Mexico from 
1934-40, 5. Jiquilpan, Michoaedn. He 
was responsible for many educational and 
industrial reforms; and was the first 
president for many years to be normally 
elected and retire voluntarily after 
serving the full term. From 1942 -5 he 
was minister of war. 

G&rdenas, seaport on the N. coast of 
Cuba, 75 m. E. of Havana, in the prov. of 
Matanzas. It is one of the chief sugar 
exporting tns of the is., and is a leading 
fishing centre. It has a good harbour and 
is well served by railways. Pop. 37,000. 

Cardia, opening in the upper part of the 
stomach by which the oesophagus enters. 

As its name indicates it is close to the supplies available for export this trade 
heart. has been considerably affected. It ex- 

Cardiff (Welsh Caerdydd), city and co. ports considerable quantities of iron, 
bor., pari, bor., seaport, and the co. tn of manuf. iron and steel goods, and general 
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Glamorganshire, S. Wales, on the 1. b. of 
the R. Tall. 0. was made cap. of Wales. 
Doc. 1955. C. has made greater and more 
rapid progress than perhaps any other tn 
in the U.K., and this was begun by the 
opening of its first dock in 1839. The 
docks known collectively as Bute Docks, 
in commemoration of the parte played by 
the marquesses of Bute in the early days 
of the port, have a total deep-water area 
of 165 ao.. with a quayage of 33,760 ft, 
equipped in every detaU and providing 


cargo of all descriptions. The Import 
trade is considerable, and includes large 
quantities of bulk commodities such as 
timber, pitwood, grain, iron ore, pig-iron, 
etc., also all sorts of manuf. goods, fresh 
and dried fruit, fish, frozen and chilled 
meat, live oattle, and many other oom- 
modlties comprising the needs of the 
large pop. served by the port. 

Ship repairing is an important industry 
in C., and in addition to the great iron ana 
steel concerns there are milling, brewing. 
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paper making, wire ropes, biscuit making, 
enamel ware, and hollow-ware industries, 
together with a large number of light 
industries, giving a general industrial 
pattern of great diversity. 

C. was raised to city status by royal 
charter in 190.5. Its hist, is very fasci- 
nating, and C. Castle in particular is a 
unique object lesson. From the 1st cent. 
AD, when the Romans ostab. their fort, the 
site has been in almost continuous occu- 
pation. Rom., Norman, medieval, and 
later builders have aU left their traces 
upon it. The castle was presented to the 
citizens of C. in 1947 by the Marquess of 
Bute. The interior, which is famous for 
its decorations, is seen by about 100,000 
visitors annually. C. is noted for its 
parks and open spaces, and the Civic 
Centre in Cathays Park is one of the 
world’s finest. Here are the City Hall, 
Glamorgan Co. Hall, Welsh College of 
Advanced Teclmology, the Univ. College 
of S. Wales and Monmouthshire, Temple 
of Peace, and the National Museum 
of Wales. The cathedral of LlandafC is 
situated 2 m. to the NW. in a suburb of 
the city. The city sends 3 members to 
Parliament. Pop. (1954) 246,600. 

Cardigan, James Thomas Bnidenell, 
7th Earl of (1797-1868), cavalry officer, 
6. Hambledon, Hants. He commanded 
the 15th and 11th Hussars and was 
constantly in dispute with his officOTs. 
He served in the Crimea., during which 
campaign he led the famous charge of 
the Light Brigade at Balaclava, 1854. 
Afterwards ho was inspector-general of 
oavaliy, 1855-60, and lieutenant-general, 
1861. See Cecil Woodham-Smlth, The 
Reason Why^ 1963. 

Cardigan, seaport tn, a municipal bor., 
and the co. tn of Cardiganshire in S. 
Wales. It stands on the r. b. of the R. 
Teifl, about 5 m. inland from St George’s 
Channel. It contains the ruins of a 
cnstlo supposed to have been built in the 
12th cent. Pop. 3500. 

Cardigan Bay, wide inlet of St George’s 
Channel stretching from Braioh-y-PwIl in 
the N. to Strumhle Head in the S. It 
washes the shores of 5 Welsh cos., among 
them being Cardiganshire. 

Cardiganshire, co. of S. Wales, washed 
on the w. by Cardigan Bayj.^and extend- 
ing from the mouth of the Dover to the 
mouth of the Teifl, bounded on the S. by 
Pembroke and Carmarthen, and on the 
E. by Brecon, Radnor, and Montgomery- 
shire. Traces of early Brit, camps are 
scattered over the co., and there are 
remains of Rom. roads and military 
stations, and inscribed stones. The 
ruins of Strata Florida Abbey (12th cent.), 
SB. of Aberystwyth, are also of Interest. 
The surface of the co. is comprised of 
Cambrian and Silurian rooks, and the 
interior is very mountainous. Its cul- 
minating point, Plynlymon (2469 ft), lies 
In the NE. The most important rlvs. are 
the Teifl, the Rheldol (with the Rheidol 
Falls spanned by the Devil’s Bridge), the 
Ystwyth, the Aeron, and the Towy, 
though the Teifl is the chief. The prln. 
occupation is agriculture. In the N. and 
NE. there are large sheep forms, while in 
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the lower parts of the oo. milk production 
plays the main port in farming activity. 
The H.Q. of the Welsh prov. of the 
National Agrio. Advisory Se^oe is at 
Trawscoed, and there is a large milk 
collecting and processing factory at 
Fellnfaoh. There are a number of small, 
interesting woollen mlUs, with a con- 
siderable amount of tourist traffio at the 
coastal resorts of Bortb, Aberystwyth, 
Aberayron, New Quay, and Aberporth. 
The rivB. and lakes are noted for fresh- 
water Ashing, while coracle fishing stiU 
survives on the R. Teifl. Formerly the 
mineral deposits of lead, copper, and zino 
were mined. The chief tns are Cardigan 
(the CO, tn), Aberystwyth, and Aberayron, 
all on the coast, and Tregaron, Lampeter, 
and Llandyssul In the valley of the Teifl. 
C. sends 1 member to Parliament. Area 
about 690 sq. m.; pop. 53,750. 

Cardinal (princlpaJ, from Lat. cardo, 
hinge), title of the highest dignitary, next 
to the Pope, of the Church of Rome. The 
word is still used adjectivally, meaning 
pre-eminent. Orisdnally of more general 
application, the title was later reserved 
especially for members of the Sacred 
College at Rome (1568, by Pius V). The 
Pope is not obliged to consult them, but 
usually does, and they form his council or 
senate. They are all appointed by the 
Pope alone. As early as the 6th cent, 
priests permanently ruling par. churches 
in Romo were called C. priests. There 
were also C. deacons, who administered 
the charities of a particular region of the 
city, and C. bishops In charge of the 
suburban sees of Rome (Porto and Santa 
Rufina, Sabina, Albano, Frasoati (Tuscu- 
lum), Palestrina, Ostia, and Velletri). 
Hence the title was always given to one 
on whom eocles. affairs * hinged,* but the 
3 bodies did not form the one Sacred 
College till the 12th cent. The C.b are the 
chief members of the 21 sacred congre- 
gations (standing ecoles. committees) 
of the papal gov., such as holy office, 
rites, index, studies, propagation of the 
Faith. They meet in consistory, usuaUy 
with the Pope as president. They are 
most prominent on the Pope’s death, 
as they elect his successor, usually one 
of their own number, this being a special 
duty of the Sacred CoUoge. Pope Sixtus 
V in 1686 fixed the number of C.s at 70 
(6 bishops. 50 priests, 14 deacons). The 
numbers always varied greatly before, and 
may still do so, but the number of C. 
bishops remains 6. About half are of It. 
birth and live in Rome, except the priests. 
Those of foreign birth are known as pro- 
tectors. The first C. bishop (of Ostia) Is 
dean of the Sacred College, and has the 
right of consecrating the Pope, if ho bo 
not already a bishop at the time. The 
first 0. deacon may proclaim and crown 
the new Pope. The *Camerlengo,’ who 
rules the church during a papal vacancy, 
is a C. O.B have the title ^Most Eminent 
Lord’ (Eminentissimo Signore). Among 
Bng.-speaklng C.s are the archbishops 
of Sydney (New S. Wales), New York 
(U.S.A.), Westminster (London), and 
Armagh (Ireland). C.s enjoy an in- 
come out of the papal treasury. They 
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are often eent as papal representatives on 
delicate missions, as Uooii a latere* They 
wear a distinctive scarlet dress and red 
cap (biretta), given them by the Pope. A 
red hat is also given them in a public con- 
sistory, but they do not wear it, and they 
receive the O.'s ring from the Pope. 

Cardinal«bird, or Redbird, species of 
Cardimlis of the passeriform Fringillidae, 
or finch family. The birds are very sweet 
singers which inhabit N. and S. America, 
and are often kept in captivity. The 
general colour of the male is red with a 
bright red crest and black forehead and 
throat. 

Cardinal Points, see Compass, Maq- 

NETIO. 

Cardinal Virtues, recognised by the 
ancts to be Justice, Prudence, Temper- 
ance, and Fortitude, and so named 
because all other forms of virtue were 
regarded as hlngeing or turning upon 
them (Lat. cardo, a hinge). Such classi- 
fication can bo traced back to the time of 
Socrates. In Catholic theology these 
virtues are classified as moral virtues 
in contradistinction to the theological 
virtues. Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

Carding, process for combing the fibres 
of wool, cotton, etc. This is done to 
remove all impurities, and to separate 
the imperfect from the perfect fibres, and 
so prepare the latter for spinning. 

Cardington, Vil. of Beds, England, 3 m. 
from Bedford. Formerly alrah^s were 
built hero; C. now forms an R.A.F. camp. 
Here was the home of John Howard 
(q.v.), the prison reformer. Pop. 350. 

Carditis, Inflammation of the endocar- 
dium, myocardium, and poricardiiini {see 
llKART). The commonest causes of acute 
carditis are rlieumatlsm and the toxae- 
mias and infectious diseases. Chronic C., 
more frequently mot in the myocardium, 
is usually associated with arteriosclerosis 
duo to old age. 

Cardona, Sp. tn in the prov. of Barce- 
lona, on the Cardoner. It has a Gothic 
church and a fortified castle. SW. of 
the tn is the * Salt Mt,’ containing valuable 
salt mines. Pop. 5300. 

Cardoon {Cynara carduncultts), family 
Compositae. The C. is grown for its thick 
fleshy stalks and the ribs of the leaves 
which are eaten; it is cultivated after the 
manner of celery, coming Into season by 
the middle of Nov, Originally a native 
of Spain, it now flourishes in tlie Pampas, 
having been introduced Into S. Amerioa 
for cultivation. 

Cardoso, Benjamin Nathan (1870- 
1938), Amer. jurist, b. Now York, 24 
May, of Jewish parentage; educ. at 
Columbia XJniv. lie was admitted to 
the New York Bar, 1891. and elected 
justice of the Supreme Court of New 
York for term 1914-28. In 1927 be was 
made chief justice of the Court of Appeals 
of New York state. On the resignation 
of O. W. Holmes In 1931, C. was recom- 
mended by all the leading Bar associations 
as his successor, and on 15 Feb. 1932 he 
was appointed associate justice of the 
Bapreme Court of the U.S.A. In many 
of his judments he strongly supported 
President Roosevelt’s policy of the New 


Deal. He was noted for his learning In 
the philosophy of the law as well as in its 
application. His pubs, include The 
Nedure of the Judicial Process, 1921, The 
OrotDth of the Law, 1924, and Law and 
Literature and other Essays, 1931. 

Cardross, par. and vil. of Dunbarton- 
shire, Scotland, on the Firth of Clyde, 3| 
m. NW. of Dumbarton, Robert Bruce 
d. In 0, Castle (now quite disappeared) in 
1329. Tobias Smollett, the novelist, was 
b. at Dalquhum House near Renton, in 
this par. Pop. 6500. 

Cards, Playhig. The origin of playing 
C. is uncertain, though it was probably 
in the E. Leaving undecided the ques- 
tion of how C. reached Europe, it is 
equally hard to decide the date when 
they first appeared in Europe. Italy 
is generally considered the country of 
origin. Tiraboschi, in his Storia deUa 
Letteraiura lialiana, quotes a MS. of 
1299, in whicli C. are expressly referred to, 
and other references ai*e to be found be- 
tween 1300 and 1350. In France 0. are 
mentioned in the Annals of I^rovonce 
about the year 130J, and also in the 
Chronicle of l*etit Jean cle Samte in the 
reign of Charles V, in a decree by that 
king against gaming in 13G9, and in 
a MS. entitled licnard It Contvefait, 
dated between 1328 and 1341. In 
G^many C. are mentioned as being 
pennitted in 1380, so must have been 
introduced before that date — probably 
about 1350. In England a regulation 
forbidding the importation of O. is 
found In the Parliament Rolls of 1464, 
and it is reasonable to place their ap- 
pearance about 1450. From the game 
of trappola, consisting of 36 C., the tarots 
of Italy were derived, A pack consists 
of 78 C. made up of 4 suits, viz.: cups or 
chalices, swords, money, batons or 
clubs. Each suit Is comprised of 14 C., 
i.e. numerals 1-10, and 4 court C.: king, 

? [ueen, chevalier or knight, and valet, 
n addition there are 21 atous, numbered 
1-21, and II Pazzo (the Fool or Joker). 
The first 5 otoua are known as grands 
atous, the last 5 as petUs atous. They 
are allogoricadly representative of material 
forces — ^natural elements, virtues, and 
vices. The 4 suits are ascribed to repre- 
sent the 4 estates of man, viz.: the 
church, the nobility, the merchants, and 
the peasants. From the 56 O. were 
evolved the 5 2 -card Eng. and Fr. packs, 
and also the 48’Oard Sp. and the 32-oard 
Ger. packs. The tarot emblems are still 
used in It. and Sp. C.; on Ger. C. hearts, 
bells, acorns, and leaves take their place. 
Eng. and Fr. C. have spades, hearts, 
diamonds, and clubs. In the rei^ of 
James I the excise tax on C. was 5s. per 
gross of packs. This tax was varied from 
time to time until 1862, when it became 
3d. per pock, and it has remained at that. 
There is, in addition, an excise licence to 
sell of £1. Imported C. bear a duty of 
3s. 9d, per dozen packs. It Is estimated 
that some 4 millfon packs are sold per 
annum in Great Britain. Until 1832 O. 
were laboriously and expensively pro- 
duced from stencils or printed entirely by 
band. In that year Thomas de la Rue, 
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foimder ot the firm of Thomas de la Rue 
Sc Co. Ltd, was granted royal letters 
patent by William IV for ttie printing 
of cards by the typographical prooess, 
made possible by his experiments result- 
ing in the production of oil inks which 
dried quickly and did not ‘set off/ and 
his method of imparting a high gloss 
finish. Tills method reyolutionised the 
production of C. and he is regarded as the 
orhdnator of the modem playing C. 

Carduooi, Bartolommeo (1560-1610), It. 
painter, better known by the Sp. form 
of his name, Oarducho. He studied 
architecture and sculpture \idth Amma- 
nati and painting ^th Zuccaro. He 
helped Zuccaro to paint the great cupola 
at Florence, and went with him to Spain, 
1585. There he became painter to 
Philip II and Pliillp III. With Tibaldi ho 
ainted much in the Esourial. He also 
egan a series of frescoes, finished by his 
brother, Vincenzo (q.v.). His best work 
was ‘The Descent from the Gross,* In San 
Felipe el Real at Madrid. 

Carducci, Giosud (1836-1007), It. poet, 
6. Val di Castello in Tuscany. He was 
the son of a physician, and began life as 
a teacher. He spent a youth of soTere 
study, and was appointed in 1860 to a 
professorship of It. literature at the univ. 
of Bologna. This post he held until his 
death, with the exception of a s^rt 
interval in 1867, when he was suspenued 
for participation in the movement for the 
unincation of Italy. In 1876, haTing be- 
come a supporter of the Savoy dynasty, 
he was made member of the It. parlia- 
ment. His poetry bears the impress of 
his erudition, and is frequently pedantic 
and recondite. His earliest verses, after- 
wards pub. as Juveniliat have little merit, 
and are modelled upon Alfieri and Man- 
zoni. His best poems were written dur- 
ing tho period 1860-70 following upon 
his appointment at Bologna, and were 
pub. under the title of Decennalia, They 
deal mostly with the political events of 
the time and include his famous poem, 
Tnno a Satana, 1863, which eulogises the 
spirit of revolt and resurgence against 
effete custom and worn-out institutions. 
The Decennalia show a liberation from 
the earlier infiuencos, which become more 
complete after 1870, when O. adopted 
Hugo as his model and gave freer ex- 
pression to his political views. His most 
esteemed poems are the unrhymod Odi 
Barbare, 1877, 1882, and 1889, which, 
written in metres taken from Horace, 
place him, by their eloquence, dignity, 
and impressiveness, high in tho ranks 
of classical writers. Other characteristic 
poems exalting the classical pagan spirit 
are Canto di Marzo, In una chiesa ooticut 
Classicisino e liomantieiemo. In 1906 C. 
received the Nobel prize for literature. 
His complete works were puh. In 21 vols., 
1889-1928. See life by B. Croce, 1927; 
A. Galletti, L* Opera di Oiosut Carducci^ 
1929; S. E. Scalia, Carducci: hie Critics 
and Translators in England and America, 
1881^1932, 1937. 

Carduool. Vincenzo (1568-1638). painter, 
brother or Bartolommeo (q.v.), imder 
whom and Zuccaro he studied. He went 
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with his brother to Spain, 1585, and alter 
his death finished a series of frescoes 
begun by his brother for Philip III, 
adopting the hist, of Achilles Instead of 
Charles V.*s life. He painted some 60 
large pictures for the Carthusians of El 
Paular, representing scenes from the life 
of St Bruno, and martyrdoms and 
miracles of tho monks of that order. He 
wrote, in Castilian, Dialogos de las excclen- 
cias de la Pintura, 1633. 

Carduohi, race of people who formerly 
inhabited the mount^ous dists. of 
modem Kurdistan and are probable 
ancestors of the Kurds (q.v.). 

Oarducho, Bartolommeo, see Cauduoci. 

Carduus, see Thistle. 

Cardwell. Edward (1787-1861), his- 
torian, b. Blackburn, Lancs. He was 
Camden prof, of anot hist. (1826-61), 
rector of Stoke Bruem in Northauta 
U828). and principal of St Alban’s IlalJ, 
Oxford (1831). His pubs, include an od. 
of Aristotle’s Ethics, a students’ ed. of the 
Gk Testament, 1837, Documentary Anneds 
of the Iteformed Church of England from 
2546 to 1716, 1839, HiMory of Conferences, 
etc., connected with thn Revision of the 
Book of Common Prosier. 1840, and Re- 
formatio Legum EccUsiasticantm, 18.50. 

Cardwell, Edward Cardwell, Ist Viscount 
(1813-86), statesman, 6. Liverpool; eduo. 
at Winchester and Balliol College, 
Oxford. He became a barrister in 1838 
and M.P. for Clitheroe in 1842. Sir 
Robert Peel made him secretary of the 
Treasury (1846-6). In Lord Aberdeen's 
ministry ho was president of the Board of 
Trade (1852-6), and under Lord Palmer- 
ston became secretary for Ireland (1859- 
1861), Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster (1861), and while secretary for the 
colonies (1864-0) put an end to transpor- 
tation. In Gladstone’s ministry he was 
secretary for war (1868-74), and he 
carried out in 1871-2 his great plan of 
army reorganisation, abolishing the pur- 
chase of commissions, introducing the 
retirement of officers, the short-service 
system, and, above ail, infantry organi- 
sation of linked battalions (see also Army 
and Haldane). Raised to tho peerage 
in 1874 as Viscount C. of EUerbeck. See 
Sir R. Biddulph, Lord Cardwell at the 
War Office, 1904. 

Cardwell, tn and shire of Queensland, 
Australia; it is 800 m. N. of Brisbane. 
Sugar and fruit are grown locally, and 
timber Is produced. Pop.; tn, 620; 
shire, 4600. 

Care, or Carle, Sunday, Sunday pre- 
ceding Palm Sunday, so called from the 
practice of eating carlings, l.e. peas 
roasted or fried in butter, on this day. 

Cardme, Marie Antoine (1784-1833), 
Fr. chef, b, Paris, who became cook to 
Talleyrand, the Fr. plenipotentiary. He 
accompanied his employer to the congress 
of Vienna. Subsequently he became chef 
to the Eng. prince regent (afterwards 
George IV) and to the empresses of 
Russia and Austria. Ho was famed for 
the artistic nature of his dishes. He 
wrote Les D^euners de VEmversur 
NapoUon, La Cuisine francaise, Le MaUre 
d*h6tel francais and other culinary works. 

♦d 
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Oarontaiif Fr. tn in the dept of La 
Manohe, 25 m. W. of Bayeux. It is a 
busy market, and has the ruins of an 
anot oastle. Pop. 4300, 

Carew, George, Earl of Totnes 
Baron Carew Of Clopton (1555>*1629), 
soldier and nobleman. He studied at 
Oxford, and afterwards fought in the 
Irish wars against the Earl of Desmond. 
In 1596 he led a successful expedition to 
Cadiz, and was afterwards appointed 
lord president of Munster, where he 
ruthlessly suppressed the Irish rebellion. 
O. preserved and annotated all letters and 
papers relating to the Ireland of his own 
day, and many vols. of his MSS. on Irish 
ajSairs were placed by Laud in the 
Lambeth Library, while others are 
among the Harleian MSS. They throw 
considerable light on the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean administration in Ireland. He 
was a great friend of Sir Walter Ralegh, 
and pleaded with James I on Ralegh’s 
behalf in 1618. 

Carew, John Edward (1785-1868), Irish 
sculptor, b. Waterford, but came to 
London in 1809, where he d. He exhibited 
at the Royal Academy from 1830 to 1848. 
His best statues are ’Whittington 
listening to the London Bells,* ’ The 
Death of Nelson at Trafalgar,* and the 
’Model of a Gladiator.* 

Carew, Sir Nioholas (d. 1539), Eng. 
courtier and favourite of Henry VIII, 
related to Anne Boleyn (q.v.). He 
attended Henry in Franco. 1513, and was 
knighted before 1517, when he became 
keeper of Greenwich Park. He was 
executed for his share in the Marquess of 
Exeter’s conspiracy. 

Carew, Richard (1555-1620), poet and 
antiquaiT, b, Cornwall. He studied at 
Christ • Ohuroh, Oxford, and was ap- 
pointed high sheriff of Cornwall In 1686. 
His Survey of OomwdU, 1602, is valuable 
as an account of the life of a country 
gentleman of the time. He also trans. 
the first 5 cantos of Tasso’s Oeruaalemme 
ZAberata, 1594. 

Carew, Thomas (1595-1639), poet and 
courtier, b. West Wickham. He was 
oduo. at Oxford, afterwards leading a 
somewhat wandering life. For a time he 
travelled as secretary with his kinsman. 
Sir Dudley Carleton. He went on 
embassies to Venice, Turin, and to 
France (1619), and was later attached to 
the court of Charles I. C. wrote Coelum 
Briiannicumt a masque, 1634, short 
poems, and sonnets addressed to a 
‘Celia.* His poems show Donne’s In- 
fluence. He was one of the poetic circle 
that surrounded Ben Jonson, and was a 
friend of Sir John Suckling. His col- 
lected works wore ed. by Arthur Vincent, 
1899, See G. WiUiamson, The Donne 
Tradition, 1930. 

Carex, or Sedge, family Cyperaceae, a 
genus of about 1000 species of grass-like, 
perennial rhizomatous herbs, found chiefly 
in damp, swampy places and wet moors 
throughout the world. The stems are 3- 
cornered and solid, with 3 -ranked 
leaves, and monoecious flowers in spike- 
like panicles, as a rule; the male flowers, 
with 3 stamens in the axils of the glumes, 


being of the terminal spike; the female 
with 2-3 united superior carpels below; 
the fruit is a nut in the pedg^ium. 
The leaves are minutely toothed, and 
sharp. Am ong those common in Britain 
are C. arenaria. Sand Sedge, used as a 
binder of sands, C. ftava. Yellow Sedge, 
C. sylvaiica, Wood Sedge, C. veai^aria. 
Bladder Sedge, O. panicea, Carnation 
Sedge, C. nigra. Common Sedge, and C. 
pulicaris. Flea Sedge. 

Carey, Henry (c. 1687-1743), humorous 
poet and musSoian, routed son of George 
Savile, Marquess of Halifax. He studied 
music under Roseingrave and Geminianl. 
C. was author of the libretto to The 
Dragon of Wantley (music by Lampe, 
1737); he pub. 6 cantatas, 1732, and The 
Musieai Century, 1737. His famous 
Chrononhotontholoaos, 1734, is a burlesque 
on the mouthing plays of his period. 
His Poems on Several Occasions, 1729, 
were praised by Addison. His name is 
best remembered for the ballad Sally in 
our Alley, but the present time is not C.’s. 
C. was said to be author and composer of 
Ood save the King, but the claim was 
unfounded. His poem Namby Pamby, 
in ridicule of Ambrose Philips (q.v.), 
added an expression to the language. His 
granddaughter was mother of Kean, the 
tragedian. 

Carey, James (1845-83), Irish revolu- 
tionary, b. Dublin. He became a Fenian 
(see Fenians) and one of the originators 
of the Invinolbles (q.v.). He took part 
in the murder of Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish (q.v.) and Mr Thomas Burko, per- 
aanent under-secretarv for Ireland, on 
' May 1882, but tried to save himself by 
turning queen’s evidence. He was, how- 
ever, murdered in revenge soon afterwards 
on board ship, near the Cape, by Patrick 
O’Donnell. 

Carey, Sir Robert (c. 1560-1639), diplo- 
mat and soldier, youngest sou of Lord 
Hunsdon, served Queen Elizabeth I as an 
envoy in Scotland and the Netherlands, 
and fought in the Netherlands, 1587. He 
carried the news of the queen’s death to 
Edinburgh In only 60 hours. He was 
created Earl of Monmouth by Charles I 
in 1626, but the title d. with him. His 
Memoirs (ed. 1808) contain an Interesting 
record of Border hist, 

Carey, William (1761-1834). Orientalist 
and missionary, b. Paulerspury. North- 
ants; 1786, shoemaker, schoolmaster, 
and Baptist pastor at Moulton; 1789, 
minister in Leicester. Active In forming 
the Partioular Baptist Society for Propa- 
the Gospel amongst the Heathen 
, in 1793 he went as a missionary to 
Bengal. He issued Bibles in 26 Indian 
languages; he also pub. grammars (of 
Mahrattl. 1805; Sanskrit, 1806; Panjabi, 
1812; Telinga, 1814; Bhotauta, 1826) and 
dictionaries (of Mahratti, 1810; Bengali 
(3 vols.). 1818; Bhotanta. 1826), and ed. 
the R&m&yana, 1806-10, and Roxburgh’s 
Flora Meaica, Ho was prof, of Sanskrit 
at Fort William College, Calcutta, 1801- 
1830. In 1807 he was made D.D. by 
Brown Unlv., U.S.A. See biographies by 
George Smith (Everyman’s Library) and 
S. Pearce Carey, 1923. 
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Carfin, vll. in par. of Bothwoll, Lanark- 
shire, Scotland, notable for a grotto laid 
out on similar lines to that of Lourdes. 
Many Catholic pilgrims visit It annually. 
Pop. 2000. 

Gargados, Carajos, or St Brandon, group 
of is. on the Nazareth Bank, lying 250 m. 
NNE. of Mauritius, of whidb they are 
a dependency. There are fishing and 
meteorological stations. 

Cargill, Donald (1019-81), Covenanter, 
6. Battray, Perthshire. He was made 
minister of Glasgow in 1655, but deprived 
of his living for opposing the Restoration 
(1660). He fought at Bothwell Bridge 
(1679), became a field preacher, and took 
part in the Sanquhar declaration (1680). 
Soon afterwards ho excommunicated the 
king and his officials at Torwood, near 
Stirling, for which act a reward was 
offered for his capture. Executed at 
Edinburgh. 

Cargo, see Bill of Lading and 
Freight. 

Cargo Cults, cults that appeared in the 
years after the Second World War among 
many peoples of Melanesia. The chief 
element was a belief that ancestors 
would arrive in aeroplanes and landing- 
craft (as did the Jap. and Amer. troops 
who fought in the area), bringing vast 
stocks of goods of all descriptions (the 
* cargo *), which would herald a millenn^m 
of freedom and luxury. See M. Mwd, 
New Z/ives for Old, 1956. 

Carham, par. and vil. in the co. of 
Northumberland, England, in the rural 
diet, of Glendale. C. is situated on the 
R. Tweed, and was formerly the scene of 
fierce struggles between Scots and Eng- 
lish. 

Caria, anct maritime prov. of Asia 
Minor, bounded by Ionia and Lydia on 
the N., the Aegean Sea on the S., and 
Lydia on the E. The country is moun- 
tainous, its chief heights being over 3000 
ft, while Mt Latmiis reaches the eleva- 
tion of 4500 ft. The coast is irregular 
and deeply indented, being fringed with 
numerous is., chief among which are the 
Gk is. of Rhodes and Cos. The Carians 
were originally a distinct nationality and 
maintained themselves in the Interior 
against the Greeks, but were afterwards 
subdued by the Persians. The country 
was conquered by Alexander the Great, 
and became finally part of the Rom. 
Empire. It now forms part of Turkey. 

Cariama, Dioholophus, or Seriema, 
genus of S. Amer. birds, resembles the 
secretary bird, and is often placed near 
it among the Faiooniformes. Internally, 
however, it is nearer to the Grulformes, 
and the family Carlamidae is now usually 
classed under that tribe. C. cristata, the 
seriema or crested screamer, is a common 
species with long legs, short wings, short 
and slightly hooked beak, a well-developed 
crest, and long tall. Easily domesticated 
and will guard its owner’s fowls when 
tamed. 

Gariban, see Caribs. 

Caribbean Federation, estab. by the 
British Federation Act, 1956, and the W. 
Indies Order in Council, 1957. The C. F. 
oomprisos Anguilla, Antigua, Barbados, 


Dominica, Grenada, Jamaica, Montserrat, 
St Hitt’s, St Lucia, St Vincent. Trinidad, 
and Tobago (qq.v.). It was recommended 
that the cap. of the federation should be 
at Chaguaramas (q.v.) on Trinidad. 
Lord Hailes was appointed first governor- 
general and took up his appointment in 
Jan. 1958. See also West Indies, West 
Indian Federation. 

Caribbean Regiment, see West India 
REGII dtENT 

Caribbean Sea, part of the Atlantic 
Ocean that lies between the coasts of S. 
and Central America and the is. of Cuba, 
Haiti, and Puerto Rico and the Leeward 
and Windward Is. It communicates 
with the Gulf of Mexico by the Yucatan 
Strait, and is divided into 2 basins, 
both in parts over 20,000 ft deep, by a 
broad submarine bank less than 6000 ft 
deep lying between Jamaica and Hon- 
duras. The E. and larger basin has an 
area of 231,000 sq. m. The W. basin is 
considerably Bmaller. The 2 basins are 
united by a strait between Jamaica and 
Cuba and Haiti. The sea forms the 
turning point of the Gulf Stream. See 
G. H. Blakeslee (ed.), Mexico and the 
Caribbean, 1920, and A. Waugh, TJie Sun'- 
lit Caribbean, 1948. 

Caribbee Islands, see Antilles. 

Cariboo, diet, of Brit. Columbia ex- 
tending on both banks of the Fraser R., 
near its source. It is important on 
account of Its gold-mines. 

Caribou, see Reindeer. 

Caribs, or Caribbees, name (first used 
by Columbus) of a predatory, warlike 
people of S. America. They were expert 
seamen and, according to the latest views, 
spread from S. America northwards, 
occupying the Lesser Antilles, near what 
is still called the Caribbean Sea, bv con- 
quest of the original Arawakan tribes. 
They were distinguished for ferocity and 
cruelty, and made a bold resistance to the 
Spaniards, Carib is said to mean valiant 
man. They were cannibals, the word 
cannibal itself being a variant of Colum- 
bus’s ‘caribal* (derived from their tribal 
name). See Cannibalism. To put an 
end to the constant disturbances caused 
by the C., the Brit. Gov. in 1796 de- 
ported nearly all of them from Dominica 
and St Vincent to Ruatan Is. off Hon- 
duras, They numbered about 5000, and 
have since spread over the nearby main- 
land, the majority being now settled in 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and on the Guiana 
coasts. They are usually slight in figui'e, 
but strong and well-formed. They were 
described at the discovery of the new 
world as *the strongest, handsomest, and 
most Intelligent* natives of that part. 
They are reddish-brown in colour, with 
long, thick, black hair, and Mongoloid 
features. They drink quantities of pai- 
wari (liquor made from the cassava plant). 
Through admixture with Negroes some 
are known as Black C. The C. were 
partly an agric. people, and made good 
pottery. The modern tribes are far more 

g eaceful than the anct. They no longer 
ave communal dwellings, but separate 
families, each in its own house. Their 
religion is ceremonial, and they practise 
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Teimlel (1850-1900), O. S. Keene (1861- 
1891), Du Maurier (1860-96), Linley 
Samboume (1871-1910), Han 7 Fumlaa 
(1880-1925), E. T. Heed (1890-1920). 
Sir Bernard Partiddse (1901-25), and 
others gave much ot their best work in 
Punch, either in political 0. or in illustra- 
tion of jokes. O.S of prominent people 
rained an especial vogue in the paras of 
Vanity Fair with the work of ^Ape' 
(Carlo Pellegrini) and 'Spy* (Leslie Ward). 
Among other poUtfoal cartoonists of the 
time mention must be made of W. Bow- 
cher in the periodical Judy and Gordon 
Thomson in Fun, The introduction of 
photo process-enmving in the early 
seventies freed artists from their hitherto 
dependence on wood-cut techniaue, and 
was thus an important encouragement to 
O. of a wider range and versatility. The 
charming sketches of Bandolph Caldecott 
(1846-86), the fun and pathos ot Phil May, 
and the brilliant work of artists such as 
*F. O. G.* (Sir Francis Cairuthers Gould), 
Sir Max Beerbohm, and others, have 
helped to place Eng. humorous art in 
the very first rank. Gould was the first 
cartoonist to draw daily tor a newspaper, 
the Westminster Gazette, and Max Boer- 
bohm’s wit fotmd expression in his draw- 
ings of humorous situations in which ho 
placed the leading figures of his day, 
mostly from the world of letters. His 
drawings were of the simplest in outline. 
Phil May, although Eng. born, began ids 
career with his work for the Sydney 
Bulletin, a periodical in which an Amer. 
artist, Livingstone Hopkins, also made a 
name for political and sociaJ satire. Will 
Dyson also graduated from the Sydney 
Bulletin to become well known in England 
during the First World War and for many 
years after it for his hard-hitting political 
cartoons, reminiscent of Gillray. Aus- 
tralia has continued to provide a flourish- 
ing field for the caricaturist. Norman 
Lindsay is only one among many names. 
Another Australian paper, the popular 
Smith*B Weekly, provides an outlet for 
well-executed cartoons, although some- 
what gross In taste, on political topics. 
As mentioned above, the word C. has 
to-day given place to cartoon, and this 
latter word, which in its primary signifi- 
cance meant a picture of a larger size 
than usual in a paper or periodjcal, is now 
applied to any political or social O. of 
any size whatsoever. In connection with 
humorous illustration, which is a O. of 
life and often combined with the creation 
of characters, mention must be made ot 
Wm Heath Robinson with bis whimsi- 
cal Inventions, George Belcher, and Bruce 
Baimsfather, the creator of 'Ole Bill,' 
a prominent character of the First World 
War. In the thirties, however, the illus- 
trated Joke began to show a decline in 
popularity, and the comic situation pic- 
ture with little or no explanation in words 
came into vogue. In the connection 
H. M. Bateman. 'Fougasse' (Kenneth 
Bird), and 'Pont^ became acknowledged 
masters. Meanwhile, the London daily 
newspapers, taking their lead from the 
Westminster Gazette, made a regular 
feature of the cartoon. Some prominent 


cartoonists, e.g. 'Poy’ (Percy Fearon) of 
the London Evening News, delighted in 
very small cartoons of no pretensions to 
artistic merit, with serial characters like 
'John Citizen' and 'Dilly Dally,' sym- 
bolical of the gov. 'mandarin,* which be- 
came familiar through repetition. David 
Low, on the other hand, the Australian- 
born cartoonist and probably the best- 
known cartoonist in England of his day, 
indulges in bold outlines with consider- 
able artistic merit. He possesses a keen 
political sense, and his satires in the 
London Star and, later, In the London 
Evening Standard on political and social 
life, were full of sting but sometimes 
coarse. In particular, his cartoons on 
Hitler, Goering, and other Nazi leaders 
before and during the Second World War 
were unrivalled. In a lighter vein the 
cartoons of Sidney Strube, the creator of 
the 'Little Man,' though intentionally 
devoid, like those of ‘ Poy/ of artistry, were 
always popular and apposite. W. K. 
Haseldon of the London Daily Mirror 
became known for light social satke, and 
the work of the oartoonist os a sports 
cartoonist found Its pioneer iu Tom 
Webster. Social caricature to-day is 
well represented by the grotesque families 
in an elaborately drawn setting of Giles 
of the Daily Express, and the schoolgirls 
otgdlonald Soane's ‘tough’ school, ‘St 
Trmian’fl.* In the U.S.A. political O, for 
a hundred years kept pace with that of 
Europe, deriving fi*om Gillray, whose 
influence was brought to America by 
Wm Charles, a Scottish immigrant. 
ITrom the time of the Civil war, political 
satire received a tremendous impetus in 
the U.S.A., achieving its greatest prom- 
inence in the work of Thomas Nast; and 
both In caption and draughtsmanship the 
cartoons of such papers as Judge and X/ife 
were ahead of those of almost any other 
country. During the last 40 years the 
work of Amer. cartoonists has given rise 
to the outstanding popularity of the 
'comic strip,' without wmoh a newspaper 
is hardly complete in the U.S.A. Comic 
strips portray a series of episodes in the 
lives of imaginary but typical cartoon 
characters. Harry Hershfleld, Reuben 
Goldberg, George McManas (of * Bringing 
Up Father ’ fame), Rudolph Dirks (creator 
of the Katzonjammer Kids), Harold Gray, 
Bud Fisher (creator of Mutt and Jeff) are 
a few names among many artists who 
have achieved tame In the art of the 
comic strip, which also gained greatly In 

§ opularity In Great Britain during the 
econd World War. A modern form of 
the art Is represented by tbo animal gro- 
tesques of the film by Walt Disney. Sec 
catalogues of Political and Personal Satires 
yjrit. Museum) by D. M. (>eorge; also 
Ohampfleury, Hisioire de la Caricature; 
C. R. Ashbee, Caricature, 1928; R. Davis, 
Caricature of To-day, 1928; E. H. Gom- 
brich and B. Kris, Caricature, 1940 ; Werner 
Hofmann, Caricature, 1957. 

Caries, destruction of bone by inflam- 
mation. In its acute form it may be due 
to injury or Infection from almost any 
pyogenic organism. In its chronic form 
It is usually tubercular in origin, and more 
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rarely syphilitic. It mar occur in any 
bone, but most commonly in the spine. 
The affected vertebrae collapse as the 
bone mdually ulcerates away and a 
twisted and bent spine results. The 
* hunchback* deformed person is not the 
common sight now that he was 30 years 
ago owing to earlier treatment of those 
conditions (see Txjberoxtlosis). Dental 
O. (see Dentistry), chronic decay of the 
teeth. 

Carigara, tn on C. Bay on the coast of 
Leyte, Philippine Is. It is a port of call 
for steamers coming from Manila. Pop. 
26 803. 

Carignan (formerly Yvois), Fr. tn in the 
dept of Ardennes, on the H. Ghiers. 
There are woollen manufs. Pop. 1700. 

Oarignano, It. tn, in Piedmont (q.v.), 
10 m. SW. of Turin (q.vA It gives its 
name to a branch of the House of Savoy 
(q.v.). Pop. 6800. 

Carijds, one of the original tribes of 
Brazil, when the Portuguese colonised 
Brazil they received them and were not 
hostile in any way. Later on, however, 
they rose when attacked, and this led 
to their almost total extermination. 

Carillon, set of bells, tuned to the 
intervals of the chromatic scale, and pro* 
vlding a compass of not less than 2 
octaves (25 bells). They are hung 
rigidly in a frame and struck by clap^rs 
suspended within them, and pulled agalhst 
the surface of the bells by wires and levers 
connected to a machine, or to a keyboard 
(clavier) which is played by a carilloueur. 
The keyboard also has foot-pedals for the 
larger bells, similar to an organ. In some 
parts of Europe G. playing has for cents. 
Seen inmortant. There are famous C.s 
in the Netherlands. As a war memorial 
the idea of installing keyboard C.s was 
adopted after 1918 at Loughborough and 
at Wellington (New Zealand). C. music 
exists mostly in MS. Schott, in 1862, 
pub. an important selection of preludes, 
mguos, and minuets from the works of 
Matthias van den Gheyn (1721-86). which 
was ed. by van Blewyck in collaboration 
with the organist Lommens. In more 
recent years, J. DenIJn and J. A. F. 
Wagenaar wrote specially for the C. 
Elgar composed a special Memorial Chime 
for the opening ceremony of Lough- 
borough C. In 1923. C. music must 
exhibit an intimate knowledge of a special 
technique. Two-part writing, with clearly 
defined harmonic suggestion, is regarded 
as the most efleotive. A school of 0. 
playing was inaugurated at Malines (or 
Meohllh) in 1922 with Denijn as director. 
See also Bell and Chime. 

Cariloout, see Cbarlieu. 

Carina, or Keel, term applied to the 
lower petals of a papilionaceous flower, 
e.g. pea or laburnum, which are fused to- 
gether and fonn a boat-shaped structure. 

Garinaria, genus of pelagic gastropod 
mollusc, is to be found in tropical seas and 
the Mediterranean. The shell Is shining 
in appearance, small and eonical in shape, 
the foot Is long and the visceral sao is 
small. C. meaiierranea Is a common 
species. 

Carinatae, larger of the 2 groups of 


living birds, the other being the Ratitae, 
e.g. emus and ostriches. It receives its 
name from the fact that the sternum is 
always keeled except in flightless forms, 
e.g. dodos, but nearly all the species have 
well-formed wings capable of flight. See 
Bird. 

Corini, tn in Sicily (q.v.), overlooking 
the NW. coastal plain, 10 m. W. of 
Palermo (q.v.). It has a Gothic castle. 
Pop. 16,000. 

Carinthla (Ger. K&rnten), prov. of S. 
Austria, bordered on the S. by Italy and 
Yugoslavia. In Rom. times part of the 
ppov. of Noricum (q.v.), its inhab., the 
Garni, were overwhelmed by the Slavs 
(c. 6th cent.). Charlemagne (q.v.) 
annexed it to the Frankish Empire, and it 
finally came to the archdukes of Austria 
In 1335. After the First World War 
small portions of C. were ceded to Italy 
and Yugoslavia (see St Gbrmain-en- 
Late and Trianon, Treaties of). The 

S rov. is very mountainous; in the N. are 
tie Norlo Alps, and the S. is formed of the 
Drau Mt Chain. Grossglockner (12,460 
ft) in the NW., belonging to the Hohe 
Tauem, is the highest peak in Austria. 
The R. Drau crosses the prov. E.-W., 
and there are nearly 200 lakes, of which 
the largest are wOrther. Millstfttter, 
Ossiacher, and Welssen. The chief occu- 
pations are stock-raising, forestry, and 
mining (iron, lead, zinc, and coal). There 
are metallurgical, textile, and chemical 
industries, and hydro-electric Installa- 
tions, and there are numerous tourist 
resorts. The prin. tns are Klagenfurt 
(the cap.) and Villach (qq.v.). Area 
3680 sq. m; pop. 474,750. 

Carious, Marcus Aurelius, Rom. em- 
peror AD 283-4, son of Caru8,and Governor 
of W. Empire under him. He fought 
against Ger. tribes, then returned to 
Rome and luxury. On the death of C.’s 
brother, Numerian, Diocletian was pro- 
claimed emperor in Moesia. C. won a 
battle against Diocletian on the Margus, 
but was afterwards killed by his own 
soldiers. 

Carisbrooke, part of the bor. of New- 
port (q.v.), Isle of Wight, in Hants, Eng- 
land. It lies SW. of the tn centre, and 
was once the cap. of the is. C. Castle, 
partly in ruins, is the distinguishing 
feature of the vll. It dates back to very 
early times, and was the scene of the 
imprisonment of Charles I for a time. 

Carissa, genus of thorny shrubs of the 
order Apocynaceae, found in Asia, 
Australia, and Africa. C, carandas, 
Christ’s thorn, or the carandas-tree, is 
used for fencing in India, and the edible 
fruit is pickled, preserved, or eaten raw. 
C. xylapicron, the bitter- wood, is a native 
of Madagascar. 

Carissimi, Giacomo (1605-74), It, 
musician. He was chapel master at the 
church of Sant* Apollinarc in Romo, and 
is famous for his reform of the recitative, 
and for being practically the inventor of 
the cantata. His music is distinguished 
by its pure stylo and its exquisite melo- 
dies, while among his followers may be 
numbered such meu as Bassanl and 
Alessandro Scarlatti . He wrote a number ' 
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of oratorios and cantatas, the most 
famous among: the former beiu^ The 
Sacrifice of JephOi/ah* 

Carltat, Marie Jean Antoine Nicolas, see 
OONDORCKT, MaRQXTIS PS. 

Carl Rosa Opera Company, formed by 
Carl August Nicolas Rosa (q.v.) In 1873. 
It became the foremost private travelling 
repertory opera company in the Brit, 
Isles. 

Carle Sunday, see Cabe. 

Carl6n,Emilie Figaro- (1807-92), Swed- 
ish novelist, 6. ^roemstad. In 1827 
she married Dr Flygare. She was left 
a widow after about 6 years, and she then 
began her literaiy career, writing Walde- 
mar Klein in 1835. Shortly after this she 
married Johan Gabriel O., a poet, and 
settled in Stockholm. Among her works, 
many of which have been traus. into Eng- 
lish, ai'o Foslerbrodeme, 1840, Rosen fid 
Tisteldn, 1842, and Pdl Vdming. 1844. 
Most of her novels are set In the W. coast 
of Sweden. See A. Kjclldn, E. Flygare- 
CarUn, 1932. 

Carlentini, tn in Sicily (q.v.), 21 m. 
NW. of Syracuse (q.v. ). It is named after 
its founder, the Emperor Charles V (q.v.). 
Pop. 9000. 

Carleton, Will (1845-1912). Amer. poet. 
b, Hudson, Michigan, son of a farmer. 
He became a journalist, and in 1871 wrote 
'Betsy and I are Out,* which was pub. 
along with other poems in Farm BaUadSt 
1873. Three other vols. of country 
verses followed, and after moving to 
Boston he wrote CUy Ballads, 1885. and 
other collections inspired by town life. 

Carleton, William (1794-1869), novel- 
ist, b. Priillsk, CO. Tyrone. Settling in 
Dublin, he wrote short stories which w'ere 
collected in Trails and Stories of (he Irish 
Peasanlry, of which there wore 2 series, 
in 1830 and 1832. Of his longer novels 
the best is Fardorougha the Miser, 1837. 
See D. J. 0*Donoghuc, The Autobiography 
and Life of Carleton, 1896. 

Carli, or Carli-Rubbi, Giovanni Rinaldo, 
Count (1720-95), It. political economist 
and antiquary. The Senate of Venice 
made him prof, of astronomy and naviga- 
tion, 1744-50. He persuaded Joseph II 
to abolish the Inquisition. His most 
famous work is DelJe nioneie e dell* 
instituzione delle zecche d*Iialia, on the 
coins of Italy (1754-60). 

Carlile, Richard (1790-1843), free- 
thinker and radical, a reformer, b. Ash- 
burton, Devon, the son of a shoemaker. 
He was educ. at the vil. school, and 
became a journeyman tinman in London. 
There ho became an extreme radical, and 
underwent sev. terms of imprisonment 
for publishing various suppressed books, 
including those of Thomas Paine, and 
also for his work in numerous pamphlets 
and newspapers which were regarded as 
seditious. C.*8 activities did a great 
deal towards securing the freedom of the 
press, and though he himself was im- 
prisoned, his pubs, were never suppressed. 
Cobbett and others, however, deprecated 
the idea of establishing the theological 
or even the medical freedom of the press 
as mischievous. See G. A. Aldred, 
Hiehard CarlUe, Agitator, 1923. 


CarUle Wilson (1847-1942), founder 
of the Church Army (q.v.), 6. Brixton of 
Scottisli descent on his fathor*s side; 
educ. at the London College of Divinity. 
In early life he entered business, travelled 
much on the Continent, and studied 
music. He was influenced by the Moody 
and Sankey mission of 1875, and in 1880 
was ordained in the Church of England. 
Two years later, while working in the 
slums of Westminster, he founded the 
AVestininster Mission, from which the 
Church Army developed. A breakdown 
In health caused him to accept a living 
at Netteswell, Essex, in 1891, but a year 
later he became rector of St Mary-at- 
Hill, London, where he remained until 
his retirement in 1926. His evangelistic 
and social work grew in value, and in 
1806 the Chtirch Army mission was carried 
to prisons and reformatories. In 1906 
C. became prebendary of St PauFs 
Cathedral, and shortly after travelled 
on the Continent to study labour con- 
ditions, publishing on his return The 
Continental Outcast. After tho First 
World War, during which tlie Church 
Army did notable work, tho movement 
spread overseas, taking root particularly 
In the U.S.A., which C. visited in 192,1 
Awarded O.H., 1926; Hon. D.D., Oxford 
Univ., 1915, and Toronto Univ., 1926. 
C. had outstanding gifts of leadership 
an# organisation, and as founder and hon. 
chief secretary of the Church Army his 
active missionary work did not cease 
until his death. Pub. The Church and 
Conversion, 1882, Spiritual Difficulties, 
1885, Baptism of Fire, 1907. See Sidney 
Dark, WiUon CarlUe, 1944. 

Carlina. genus of Compos! tae, spreads 
over Europe to tho middle of Asia. C. 
vulgaris, the carline thistle, is a native of 
Britain; it has tho curious habit of 
opening widely In dry weather, and in 
wot seasons the white Inner leaves of tlie 
surrounding bracts cover over the flovver- 
heads, leaving the prickly outer bracts 
exposed to the ram. C. acatilis, the 
weather thistle, is abundant in tho Alps 
and has the same characteristic action. 
Tho purgative obtained from the roots is 
used in veterinary practice. 

Carling, Sir John (1828-1911), Canadian 
statesman and capitalist, b. London, 
Ontario. His father, Thomas O., was a 
native of Yorks, and left England for 
Canada in 1818. In 1862 he bela the post 
of receiver-general of Canada, and later 
became commissioner of agiioulture and 
public works. He was afterwards minis- 
ter of agriculture, and in 1882 post- 
master-general. He also founded the 
A^ic. College in Ontario. K.C.M.G. in 

Carlingford, seaport and mrkt tn of the 
CO. or Louth, in the prov. of Leinster, 
Rep. of Ireland. It stands amid fine mt 
scenery on the bay, or lough, of the same 
name, and has many historic associations. 
King John's Castle and Taafle’s Castle 
are both of Interest, and there are the 
ruins of a 14th-cent. Dominican priory 
^op. 600. 

Carlingford Lough, part of the Irish 
Sea at the moutli of the R. Nowry, 
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between cos. Louth and Down. It is 
10 m. long and 2 m. wide, and can accom- 
modate tbo largest ships. 

Oarlisla, Sir Anthony (1768-1840), sur- 
geon, b. Stillington, Co. Durham, first 
apprenticed to practitioners in Yoric and 
Durham, then studied under John and 
Wm Hunter in London. Member of 
College of Surgeons, and surgeon-extra- 
ordinary to ' the prince regent (George 
IV); 1798-1840, surgeon to Westminster 
Hospital; F.H.S., 1800, contributing 

various treatises on physiology; 1808-25, 
lectured on anatomy at Hoyal Academy; 
knighted, 1821; became president of the 
College of Surgeons, 1829. C. introduced 
the thin-bladed, straight-edged amputa- 
ting knife. His writings were largely on 
anatomy; also on artistic and scientific 
subjects. One pamphlet, written in 
collaboration with W. Nicholson in 1801, 
was on galvanic electricity. See T. J. 
Pettigrew, Medical Portrait Gallery, li, 
1840; J. F. Clarke, Autobiographical 
RecolUctiona of the Medical Profession, 
1874. 

Carlisle, George William Frederick 
Howard, 7th Earl of (1802-64), Eng. 
statesman, educ. at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford. In 1826 he went to 
Russia , and in the same year was elected 
to Parliament. From 1835 to 1841 he 
was chief secretary for Ireland, and in 
1850 was made chancellor of the Duchfiof 
Lancaster. In 1855 Lord Palmerston 
appointed him lord -lieutenant of Ireland, 
an office he held till 1858 and from 1859 
to 1864. He had succeeded to the earl- 
dom in 1848. 

Carlisle (Rom. Luguvallium, Brit. Oaer 
Luel), T»arl., city, and (1914) eo. bor., cap. 
of Cumberland, England, stands on a 
fertile tract of land about 10 m. from the 
Scottish border on gently rising ground 
surrounded on 3 sides by the Rs. Eden, 
Oaldew, and Pettoril. It is on the NW. 
line of communication from England to 
Scotland by road and also an important 
railway Junction with many lines con- 
verging into it. It is also the centre of an 
efficient local and long-distance bus ser- 
vice. The city is just S. of Hadrian's 
Wall from the Tyne to the Solway Firth; 
it was once a Rom. civil settlement — 
the groat cavalry fort of Petriana being 
half a m. distant on the N. side of the riv. 
During the Dan. invasions it was attacked 
and burnt and lay in ashes until the 
coming of the Normans. Wm Rufus 
realised the importance of a place lying 
so near to the N. frontier of his kingdom 
and gave orders for its rebuilding. He 
also caused a keep and walled enclosure 
to bo erected (1092). By 1170 the castle, 
further enlarged and strengthened, was 
playing its part both in the continuous 
border warfare, that only ceased with the 
Union, and also in ^eater national 
stiniggles — particularly in the Civil war 
when It was besieged and captured by 
the pari, forces under Gen. Lesley. 
Edward I hold his last Parliament in the 
castle and Mary Queen of Soots was kept 
here for some time, virtually a prisoner, 
by Elizabeth. In 1745 it surrendered to 
Fnnce (Charles Edward, but was quickly 


retaken by the Duke of Cbimberland. At 
the beginning of the 19th cent, great 
portions of the castle were pulled down 
mmongst them the banqueting hall where 
Edward I had held his Parliaments). As 
it now stands it is in the rare of H.M. 
Office of Works and is used as barracks 
and depot for troops of the Border 
Regiment. It also serves as the museum 
for the Border Regiment — ^the old 34th 

g Cumberland) and 55th (Westmorland) 
egiments. The bishop's see was founded 
by Henry I in 1133 and included the cos. 
of Cumberland, Westmorland, and regions 
of Lancs, lying N. of Morecambe Bay. 
The cathedral, originally the church of 
an Augustlnian priory, built between the 
years 1092 and 1419, was once a noble 
edifice, cruciform in shape, but since the 
time of the Civil war, when the greater 
art of its Norman nave was pulled 
own and the stones used for military 
purposes, it has bad the truncated 
appearance it now presents. It has a 
beautiful Early Eng. choir whose clustered 
columns have their capitals decorated 
with carved figures and flowers repre- 
senting the occupations of the months 
of the year. The choir stalls with their 
carved miserere seats are surmounted 
by graceful tabernacle work. The E. 
window, measuring 60 ft by 30 ft and 
having 9 lights filled in with beautiful 
tracery. Is considered to bo the finest 
Decorated window in the kingdom. 

The chief streets lead from the market- 
place in front of the tn hall. There are 
sev. interesting public buildings and 
institutions, including the old Guildhall, 
a well-equipped modern public library, 
and also a splendid museum and art 
gallery — ^the museum being rich in Rom, 
remains and having one of the best 
natural hist, collections to be found 
in the provs. C. grammar school was 
founded in 1170. The city is engaged in 
a great variety of industries, of which 
the chief ore the manufacturing of tex- 
tiles — calico, cretonnes, muslins, voiles, 
artificial silks, and Cumberland tweeds — 
also of carpets, hats, biscuits, sweets, 
tin boxes, and cranes. The centre of a 
largo agric. area, it has also important 
live-stock markets. By the Licensing 
Act of 1921 the wholesale and retail 
licensed trade of Carlisle was transferred 
to the home secretary- With the object 
of supplying all reasonable demands, 
whilst at the same time taking all possible 
care to avoid excess, the number of 
licensed houses was reduced and the 
others greatly improved — food being 

J provided and served in rooms sot apai^ 
or the purpose. The inns are in the 
care of managers with a district manager 
as head. The results of the scheme as 
far as O. is concerned ore good. The 
pop. of the city and co. bor. in 1951 was 
67 ,894 . It sends 1 member to Parliament. 

Carlisle, bor. in Cumberland co., Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A., about 19 m. from 
Harrisburg. Dickinson College was 
founded here in 1783, and there is also 
a school for Amor. Indians. Pop. 
16,812. 

Carlists, name given to the followers 
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of Bon Carlos de Bourbon (1788-1856) Cdrdoba, with manuts. of linen. Pop. 
and his successors, who in turn laid 8900. 


claim to the Sp. throne. Don Carlos was 
the brother of Ferdinand VII (1784- 
1833). In 1830 Ferdinand was persuaded 
by his queen to alter the existing Salio 
law and appoint his infant daughter as his 
successor, to the exclusion of Don Carlos, 
Carlos refusing to acknowledge the 
legality of this action. On Ferdinand's 
death intermittent civil war broke out, the 
constitutional party supporting the infant 
gueem the absolutists (and the Basques) 
Don Carlos. In 1840 Don Carlos's defeat 
was obvious. He d. in 1855; his son 
Carlos succeeded to his claim, but was 
expelled from France, and took no part in 
the abortive C^list risings of 1846 and 
1848. In 1860 he and hlsbrother Ferdin- 
and Icmded at Catalonia, but were cap- 
tured and only saved their lives by a 
humiliating surrender of their pretensions. 
Their brother John now put forward his 
candidature, afterwards resigning it to his 
son, Don Carlos VII, who raised a Carlist 
war in 1872, and for a time had some 
success, but was finally driven out of the 
country in 1876. His son Don Jaime 
was subsequenUy recognised as the 
legitimate pretender, but the recognition 
had no practical results. There was a 
slight resurgence of Oarlism during the 
Sp. Civil War, owing to the somewhat 
unexpected adherence of the Basque 
Nationalist and Catholic party to the 
Rep. Gov., but it is unlikely that any 
Carlist •claimant would now find accep- 
tance in Spain. 

Carloforte, sec San Pietro. 

Carloman: 1. Son of Charles Martel 
and brother of Pepin. IIo succeeded his 
father In 741, and, with Pepin, repelled 
the Gor. invaders In 743, C. advanced 
into Saxony and captured the Duke of 
Saxony. Later he entered a Benedictine 
monastery. 

2. Younger brother of Charlemagne, 
with whom he nnsuccessfully contested 
the Frankish kingdom. He d. in 771. 

3. Second son of Louis II. whom he 
succeeded in 879. Proclaimed sole King 
of France on the death of his brother, 
Louis III. Killed while boar-hunting, 
884. 

Carlos I (1863-1908), King of Portugal, 
succeeded bis father Luiz T in 1889. He 
was a lover of peace, and encouraged 
literature (he was the author of the best 
trans. of Shakespeare in the Portuguese 
language), science, and art, hut the latter 
pair of his reign was disastrous, owing to 
the policy of his chief minlstor, Senhor 
Franco. The king and his eldest son were 
assassinated in Lisbon, 1 Feb. 1908. 

Carlos, Don (1545-68), Sp. prince, son 
of Philip 11 of Spain, showed signs of 
mental instability In his childhood. After 
an accident in 1562 the prince's derange- 
ment became more violent, and his vicious 
life caused much scandal. In 1567 he 
was put under restraint and d, in some- 
what suspicious circumstances 6 months 
later. Sev. writers, including Schiller 
(q.v.) and Alflerl, have founded dramas 
upon the prince's mysterlons death. 

Oarlota, La, Sp. tn in the prov. of 


Carlovingians. or CaroUngians, Fr* dyn- 
asty, named after its greatest monarch 
Carolus Magnus (Charlemagne, q.v.). 
About the year 623 Olotalre 11, one of the 
Merovinrian kinm, gave his son Dagobert 
the kingdom of Austrasia (roughly speak- 
ing Lorraine and Franoonia), with Pepin 
as mayor of the palace, whose grandson 
Pepin d'Hdristal made himself master of 
both Austrasia and Neustria in 687, 
though he did not assume the royal title. 
His son, Charles Martel (q.v.), seized the 
reins of gov. on his father's death, and be- 
came renowned as a warrior and adminis- 
trator, but still contented himself with 
being mayor of tbe palace to the nominal 
king. His son, Pepin le Bref , deposed King 
Childerio III and became king, reigning 
from 751 to 768. He was succeeded by 
his son, Charlemagne, one of the greatest 
monarchs in European hist., both as con- 
ueror and ruler. Extending his king- 
ora across the lienees to the Ebro, 
eastward to the Elbe, the Bohemian 
Mts, and even to Croatia and Dalmatia, 
and southward to Naples, ho was crowned 
(800) by Pope Leo III as head of the Holy 
Rom. Empire. C^harlemagne's son. Louis 
le Dehonnair, shared his domains between 
his sons, Charles II takii]« Franco (840). 
For^ years later Charles III reunited the 
cmiiTe but was deposed by Odo of Paris, 
and though there were other Carlovlnglan 
monarchs their authority was little more 
than nominal. The dynasty in Prance 
ended with Louis V, who was succeeded 
by Hugh Capot (987), though in Germany 
Carlovingians ruled as kings until 911. 

Carlow: 1. Co. of the Hep. of Ireland 
in the prov. of Leinster, with an area of 
some 349 sq. m., mostly arable. It is 
bordered by the Blackstairs Mts in the 
SE. (Mt Leinster, 2010 ft), the rest of the 
CO. being level or undulating. Chief tns 
are Tullow, and Muine Bheag. O., 
with Kilkenny, returns 6 members to the 
DaU. Pop. 34,000. 

2. Municipal hor., chief tn of above co., 
on R. Barrow, about 50 m. from Dublin. 
It is the seat of the Catholic Bishop of 
Kildare and Loighlin. Ruins of an 
Anglo-Norman castle dating from 1180 
can be traced. There are flour mills, and 
C. forms the centre of a large sugar-beet 
industry; CTanite rock is found near by. 
St Patnek’^ College was founded in 1795; 
in 1798 Irish rebels attacked the tn, but 
were repulsed. Pop. 7500. /Sec J. Ryan, 
History emd Antiquities of Co, Carlow^ 1833. 

Carlow^, Doon of, remains of a circular 
tower at CJ., a tn of Ross-shlro, on the Is. 
of Lewis in Scotland. 

Carlowitz, see Skemski Kablovoi. 

Carlsbad, see Karlovy Vary. 

Carlshamn, see Karushamn. 

Carlskrona, or Karlskrona, fortified 
seaport and naval station of Sweden, on 
5 rocky is. in the Baltic, which are con- 
nected together and with the mainland 
by 14 bridges. It was founded in 1680 
by Charles XI. It has a magnificent 
harbour with a naval arsenal and dook- 
ycu'd. Pop. 33,552. 

Carlsruhe, see Karlsrxths. 
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Carlstad, see Karlstad. 

Carlitadt. Andreas Rudolf Bodenstein 
af a480-1541), Oer. theologian, b, Karl- 
stad; prof, of Wittenberg univ. While 
studying theology in Rome he became im- 
bued with the same doctrines as Luther. 
His views, however, were more advanced 
than the latter's, and the two found them- 
selves in opposition, as G. denounced the 
practices of the Church without limit. 
Accused of taking part in the peasants' 
revolt, ho fled to Switzerland about 1525. 

Carlton, tn 3 m. from Nottingham, 
England, with a pop. of 34,360 principally 
engaged in mining and railway Industries. 

Carlton Club, founded bv the Duke of 
Wellington in 1832, and famous as the 
stronghold of Conservatism. The original 
building, 94 Pall Mall, was designed by 
Sir Robert Smirke, but was destroyed by 
enemy action in 1940, and the club is now 
housed at 69 St James's Street. In 1922 
the club was the scene of an historic 
meeting of the leading Conservative 
members of Parliament and others, when 
one section, under the lead of Austen 
Chamberlain, decided to continue to 
support Lloyd George and the Liberal 
wing of the Coalition party, and another 
section, comprising the larger body, broke 
away and decided to throw in their for- 
tunes with Bonar Law, who became 
Prime Minister. See Clubs. % 

Carluke, tn of Lanarkshire, Scotl^d, 
about 5 ra. NW. of Lanark. The basic 
industries are agriculture and horticulture 
(particularly soft fruits and flowers), 
though formerly the area was a centre for 
coal and ironstone mining. Pop. (tn) 
8000; (par.) 11,400. 

Carlyle, Alexander (1722-1805), Scottish 
minister. He took his degree at Edin- 
burgh Univ. and afterwards went to the 
uni vs. of Glasgow and Leyden. In 1748 
he became minister of Tnveresk, a position 
which he hold for the rest of his life. He 
adopted the views of the writer John 
Home, one of his friends (and was cen- 
sured for attending Home's Doufflaa, 
1757), and favoured the moderate party 
In the Church. He numbered among bis 
friends Smltlj and Hume (qq.v.). He 
was nicknamed ‘Jupiter* C., on account 
of his flne presence and bearing. Moder- 
ator of the General Assembly. His 
Autobiography was pub. in 1860. 

Carlyle, Alexander James (1861-1943), 
Scottish historian, educ. at Glasgow and 
Oxford Univs. He was curate of St 
Stephen's, Westminster, 1888. Secre- 
tary to S.P.C.K., 1890-1; rector of St 
Martin's and All Saints', 1895; became 
chaplain and lecturer in political science 
and economics at Univ. College, Oxford. 
In Aug. 1930 he was made canon of 
Worcester. His prln. work (written In 
collaboration with his brother, Sir 
R. W. C.) is History of Medieval Political 
Theory in the West (6 vols.) 1922-30. 

Carlyle, Jane BalUie Welsh (1801-66), 
wife of Thomas C, (q,v,), 5. near Hadding- 
ton, the daughter of Dr John Welsh; 
among her ancestors were John Knox 
and Sir Wm Wallace. As a girl she was 
a pupil of Edward Irving (q.v.), who in 
1891 Introduced her to (;.; they became 


neat friends, and their friendship ripened 
mto a stronger feeling. He wa^ nowever, 
in poor circumstances; Mrs Welsh also 
discouraged his wooing, and a formal 
engagement was long postponed, but the 
wedding finally took place in Oct. 1826. 
For years C.'s income was small, and his 
wife, who was not used to hardships of 
which he made light, suilered In health 
and spirits. Alter sev. changes of resi- 
dence, between Edinburgh and Craigen- 
puttock, they removed in 1834 to London, 
and settled down in Cheyne Row, C!helsea. 
All household anxieties fell on her. and 
she suffered much from loneliness while 
he was entirely engrossed in his books. 
He tailed to notice this, and though kind 
in great things, often vexed her in little 
ones. They were warmly attached to 
each other, but both too nervous and 
highly strung for a peaceful union. In 
1863 Mrs C. was hurt in a cab accident, 
and the shock brought on serious results. 
Her husband, greatly troubled, did all he 
could to give her every comfort she 
required, but in 1866 she d. suddenly in 
her own carriage, and the shock com- 
pletely overpowered him . See Letters and 
Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, pre- 

S ared for pub. by Thomas C., and ed. by 
. A. Froude (3 vols.), 1883; New Letters 
and Memorials, ed. by Alexander C. (2 
vols.), 1903; Letters to her Family, ed. by 
L. Huxley, 1924; Letters to Joseph Neu^ 
berg, J848-62, od. by T. Scudder, 1931; 
also life by T. Scudder, 1939. 

Carlyle, John Aitken (1801-79), doctor 
and translator, younger brother of Thomas 
C.. b, Bcclefechan. After studying medi- 
cine at Edinburgh and in Germany, he 
tried to establish a practice in London, but 
failed; he then obtained a post as private 
physician first to the Countess of Clare and 
afterwards to the Duke of Buccleuch. In 
1843, having saved a moderate com- 
petency, ho settled near his brother, and 
devoted himself to literature. He began 
a prose trans, of Dante's Divirm Corn- 
media, but only completed the Inferno, his 
rendering of which (pub. 1849) was highly 
praised; he also ed. Dr Irving’s History 
of Scottish, Poetry, 1861. 

Carlyle, Thomas (1795-1881), historian 
and man of letters, second son of James 
C. by his second wife, b. Ecclefechan, 
Dumfriesshire. After acquiring the rudi- 
ments of education from his parents, 
he went for a time to the par. school, and 
then, in 1805, to the Annan Academy, 
where for the first 2 years at east he 
was profoundly unhappy, finding his only 
comfort in omnivorous reading. He 
matriculated at Edinburgh Univ. in 1809, 
and there be remained until 1813, when 
ho came down without taking a degree. 
It was at this time that be began to 
prepare bimself to take orders in the 
Church of Scotland, supporting himself 
the while by teaching. In 1814 he 
obtained the post of mathematical 
master at Annan Academy at a salary of 
about £60 and during the 2 years he 
was there he decided that he had not 
a call to the ministry. From Annan he 
went to Kirkcaldy to take up a somewhat 
better paid position as assistant master at 
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the par. school. There he became Inti 
mate with Edward Irvine (q.v.), who was 
at this time head of a school in the same 
town, and tell in love with one of Irvlngr*B 
pupils, Mary Gordon, the ‘Blumine’ of 
Sartor Eesarhian The friendship endured, 
but the love afCalr was nipped in the bud. 
By Nov. 1818, O. had come to the con- 
clusion that schoolmasterlngr was the most 
detestable occupation in the world, and, 
havlnir saved £70, be threw up his post, 
and went with Irvlnff to Edinburgh. 
It was his intentioh to become a lawyer, 
but he soon tired of the study of the law, 
and abandoned all desire to enter that 
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profession. He contrived to pay his way 
by giving private lessons. Here he made 
his fli’st plunge into authorship, writing 
articles for the Edinburgh EncyclopoMia. 
Irving in 1821 introduced C. to Jane 
Baillie Welsh {see Carylk, J. B. W.), with 
whom Irving was in love, and whom he 
desired to marry if he could obtain his 
release from his engagement contracted 
earlier with a Miss hlartln. C. was kept 
in ignorance of the state of affairs, and he 
too fell in love with the girl. C. in 1822 
became tutor to Charles and Arthur 
Builer, both of whom acquired some dis- 
tinction in the world, at what seemed to 
him the splendid salary of £200 a year. 
C. had soaked himself in Ger. literature 
for some years past, and these studies 
dictated his earlier works. The Life of 
i^chUler, which, after appearing serially 
in the London Magazine in 1823 and 1824, 
was pub, in 1825: and Wilhelm MeiMzfs 
ApprenUrzBhiPt a trans. of Goethe's novel, 
1 s24. With Irving he had visited London 
in 1824, and made some acquaintances in 
literary oircles; and after his return he 
persuaded Miss Welsh to become his wife. 


They were married on 17 Oct. 1826, and 
settled in Edinburg]^ furnishing on the 
proceeds of German Romance, comprising 
trans. from Musaeus, La Motte Fouqud, 
TIeck, Hoffman, Hiohter, and Goethe. 
He now depended entirely for his liveli- 
hood on his pen, and he was so fortunate 
as to secure admittance in 1827 to the 
Edinburgh Review, his first contribution 
being an essay on Jean Paul Bicbter, 
Soon he was in full work, writing for the 
prin. periodicals, the Foreign Quarterly, 
the Westminster Review, and Fraser*8 
Magazine. It was in the last-named that 
in 1833-4 Sartor Resartus appeared, but 
It was so little popular that it was not 
until 4 years later be could find anyone 
to bring it out in book form. In the 
summer of 1834 he took up his residence 
at No. 24 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, London, 
and there he wrote The Freneh Revolution, 
which appeared In 1837. He eked out 
a meagre income by delivering courses 
of lectures on Ger. literature, ‘Heroes. 
Hero-worship, and the Heroic in History,* 
and other stibjects, but he hated the work, 
and was relieved when Mrs 0. came into 
her mother's small fortune In 1842, and he 
could devote himself exclusively to his 
books. He pub. Past and Present in 1 843, 
and 2 years later gave to the world the 
cpoch-uiak:iDg CromweiVs Letters and 
Sjdteches. Latter-day Pamphlets was 
issued in 1850, and the Life of John 
Stirling in the following year. He now 
devoted the greater part of his time to the 
composition of Frederick the Great, the 
first vol. of which appeared in 1858, and 
the last in 1 865. Long boforo this ho had 
been recognised as one of the leading men 
of letters In the kingdom, and a proof 
of the high esteem in which ho was held 
was forthcoming in 1865, when he was 
nominated against Disraeli as a candidate 
for the oflElce of lord rector of Edinburgh 
Univ., and was elected by 657 to 310 
votes. 

The death of his wife from heart disease, 
while driving In Hyde Park, in April 1866, 
caused him much grief, and the rest of his 
life was embittered by the knowledge, 
which came to him too late, that he had, 
by his perverse ways and cross-grained 
temper, caused her great distress. He ed. 
her Letters and Memorials, but these were 
not pub. until 2 years after his death. 
Ho was much pleased when in 1874 the 
Prussian Order of Merit was bestowed on 
him, a compliment singularly appropriate, 
since Frederick the Great founded the 
order. In the same year Disraeli offered 
him the choice of a baronetcy or the Grand 
Cross of tho Bath; this touched him 
greatly, for, as ho said, Disraeli was the 
only man of whom he had always spoken 
with contempt. Tho letters exchanged 
on this occasion were worthy of the 
writers. C. refused both honours, but 
he thought more kindly of tho statesman 
ever after. He d. on 4 Feb., and a burial 
service at Westminster Abbey was offered, 
but, in accordance with his wish, his 
remains were interred at Ecclofechan. 
C. won his place in the world of letters 
with difficulty. Sartor Resart^ns, his first 
important work, the fantastic gospel of 
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clothes, set more people aerainst him at the 
time of its pub. than it is easy now to 
conceive. The French Bevolutiont too, 
had its detractors, the true Carlylean style, 
in spite of its brilliance, annoying the 
critics. Yet tbe style was the man. No 
man could acquire such a style, it was horn 
with him, and his imitators, who at one 
time were numerous, have paid the 
penalty of oblivion for their attempts to 
ape the master. * His faults of stvle,* said 
that discerning critic, Leslie Stephen, *are 
tbe result of the perpetual straining for 
emphasis of which he was conscious, and 
which must be attributed to an excessive 
nervous irritability seeking relief in strong 
language, as well as to a superabundant 
intellectual vitality.* C. saw things so 
vividly that he was compelled to try to 
portray them vividly, and the conven- 
tional styles giving him no outlet, he made 
a style for himself. TAc French Revolu- 
tion marked him out as a writer of impor- 
tance, and this impression was confirmed 
by his CromwelL in which he ^ve a new, 
and probably truer, conception of tbe 
Protector*s character. The 14 years* 
labour that it took to produce Frederick 
the Great produced a work second only, 
if indeed second, to the French Revolution, 
As a picturesque historian C. has no equal. 
He had knowledge, as a matter of course; 
he had virility, and he had tbe power to 
convey his thoughts in a fashion so v%^id 
that to read him once is never to forgot 
him. 

It has been said that all C.’s powers of 
persuasion as a religious teacher were 
devoted to that paganisatlon of Chris- 
tianity which was the cultural aim of 
Nazism, coupled with inculcation of 
Carlylean hero-worship, * burning and 
boundless,’ for a leader. Certainly vio- 
lence was irresistibly attractive to him. 
He praised it whether it showed itself in 
the excesses of a mob, in Cromwell’s 
Irish massacres, in Frederick’s ruthless 
meanness, or in events in bis own lifetime. 
As tbe critic Desmond MacCarthy ob- 
serves, ’Though a tender-hearted man 
himself, there was a disagreeable amount 
of aesthetic cruelty in his make-up, and 
the gleams of beauty and of fantastic 
humour, cosmic and human, which give 
his writings their value, ’are combined 
with much insincere rhetoric.* His guid- 
ing principle in the interpretation of 
of hist, was: ’Right must triumph; there- 
fore might must be right. He tried to 
read that into hist, and his own faith 
depended on success. He was greatest 
as an historian, and The French Revolution 
was, by universal consent, his greatest 
hist. To quote Prof. Q. M. Trevelyan, 
’Its humour, its pathos, its trenchancy, 
its dramatic power and insight into 
human nature, make it one of the greatest, 
though certalmy tbe strangest of histories. 
It lacks very much that later histories of 
the revolution have got. But it has got 
those qualities they all lack.* The prin. 
authority for O.’s life is his ReminiacenceSt 
ed. by J. A. Froude (1881) and in a 
better ed. by O. E. Norton (1887), who 
also ed. the Correspondence with Emerson 
(1883), with GoetLe (1887), and Letters 


of Thomas Carlyle, 1826-30 (1888). 

Fronde’s Life (4 vols.), 1882-4 is not 
wholly reliable. See cuso R. Garnett, 
Life of Thomas Carlyle (with biblio- 
graphy), 1887; A. Carlyle (ed.), Ijove 
Letters of Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh, 
1909; the monumental Life of Carlyle 
by D. A. Wilson (6 vols.), 1923-34; C. F, 
Harrold, Carlyle and German Thought, 
1819-34, 1934; J. Symons, Thomas 

Carlyle, 1952. 

Carlyle, Thomas (1803-55), jurist, b, 
Kirkcudbrightshire, was called to the 
Scottish Bar in 1824, and acted as defend- 
ant’s counsel in the Campbell heresy 
trial, 1831. Joining the Irvfngite chmTh 
in 1832, he was in 1838 appointed 
’Apostle’ to N. Germany, and during 
his residence there wrote his Moral 
Fhenomerva of Germany. 

Carmagnola, Franoesoo Bussone, Count 
of (1390-1432), It. condottiere, h. at 
Carmagnola in Piedmont. He entered 
the service of Filippo, Duke of Milan, 
who raised him to the rank of coimt 
and made him governor of Genoa. His 
success in the field roused the duke’s 
jealousy, and before long there was a 
coolness between them, ending in a 
definite rupture. C., in revenge, offered 
his services to the Venetians (1425). He 
defeated the duke’s armv at Maclodio, 
and took Brescia from him. After this 
peace was made, lasting for 1 year. On 
the renewal of hostilities C. again took 
command, but ho was also in communi- 
cation with the duke, who tried to seduce 
him by bribes. His indifference resulted 
in reverse and failure, and the senate, 
tired of his duplicity, enticed him to 
Venice, where ho was brought before tbe 
Committee of Ten, tried, tortured to ex- 
tort a confession of guilt, and beheaded. 

Carmagnola, It. tn, in Piedmont (q.v.), 
on the Po (q.v.). It has an anct printing 
industry, and is in a dist. producing mint 
and hemp. Pop. 12 ,000. 

Carmagnole (from Carmagnola, N. 
Italy): 1. Peasant costume of Piedmont 
and the Midi, carried by S. revolutionaries 
to Paris in 1793. 

2. Wild song and dance which went 
with the costume, and wore very popular 
with the revolutionaries during the 
Terror in Paris. The refrain of each verse 

is: 

Vive le son, vive le son, 

Dansons la Carmagnole, vive le son du 
canon 1 

Carman, WilUam Bliss (1801-1929), 
Canadian poet, h. Fredericton, Now 
Brunswick. He was related on his 
mother’s side to R. W. Emerson. Educ. 
at the collegiate school of Fredericton, 
and the univs. of New Brunswick, Edin- 
burgh, and Harvard, he became a journa- 
list, and from 189(i to 1892 was office 
editor of the New York Independent. His 
chief poetical pubs, wore Low Tide on 
Grand Pri, the eorUest and perhaps the 
best, 1893; Ballads of Lost Haven, 1897: 
Songs from Vagabondia (with Richard 
Hovey), 3 collections, 1894, 1896, 1900; 
Behind the Arras, 1895; A Winter's 
Holiday, 1899; Christmas Eve at Si 
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Kavin% 1901: Ballada and Lt/rics, 1902; 
The Word at St Kavin% 1903; Songs from 
a Northern Garden^ 1905; The Rough 
Rider, 1909; Airs, 1916: Lator 

Poems, 1921; Far Horizons, 1926; Wild 
Garden. 1929. In a prose work. The Kin- 
ship of Nature, 1904, he developed his 
phDosophy ot nature-worship. In April 
1929 the Boyid Society of Canada 
awarded him the Lome Pierce medal for 
contributions to Canadian literature. See 
J. Cappon, Bliss Carman and the Literary 
Currents and Influences of his Time, 1930 : 
and studies by O, Shephard, 1923, and 
M. MiUer. 1935. 

* Carmania/ steel turbine steamer, triple 
screw, owned by the Cunard line. It 
was built by J. Brown & Co. Ltd, of 
Glasgow, in 1905, and launched at Clyde- 
bank. Length 650 ft, breadth 72 ft, 
speed 20 knots. As an armed merchant 
ship, it was severely damaged in action 
with the Ger. armed merchant ship Cap 
Trafcdgar In the S. Atlantic in Sept. 1914, 
when the Ger. ship was sunk. After the 
war it was refitted and operated in the 
Liverpool-New York and London-Bos- 
ton-New York service until 1931. It 
was sold to ship-breakers in 1932. 

Carmarthen, co. tn of Carmarthenshire, 
Wales, on the R. Towy, 9 m. N. of Kid- 
welly. Formerly the Rom. Maridunum, 
the tn is largely modem, with remains oi 
the Norman castle. It is the only Welsh 
tn which possesses a state sword, carried 
before the mayor on all civic occasions. 
Once it was the prin. centre of the Welsh 
wool trade. Made a pari, bor. in the 
16th cent., C. now gives its name to one 
of the 2 pari, areas into which Car- 
marthenshire is divided. Pop. 12,120. 

Carmarthen Bay, large opening on the 
S. coast of Wales; chief tns Tenby (Pem- 
brokeshire) and Llanelly. See also Pen- 
DXN£. 

Carmarthenshire, co. of S. Wales, 
bounded E. by Brecon and Glamorgan, 
W. by Pembroke, N. by Cardigan, and 
S. by the Bristol Channel. The co. has 
Brit, and Rom. remains, and Carmarthen, 
the co. tn, was formerly the Bom. 
Maridunum. There are numerous grassy 
hills, mostly under 1000 ft; within the 
Brecon Beacons National Park on the E. 
border of the co. Carmarthen Van, in the 
Black Mts, rises to 2632 ft: in the N. is 
Mynydd Mallaen (1430 ft). The chief 
rivs. are the Towy, Taf, and Teifi; along 
the coast are extensive sands and marshes. 
The valleys are fertile, and the hillsides 
afford good pasturage. Dairy-farming, 
stock-raising, and some woollen milling 
are carried on, while coal-mining, iron- 
founding, and smelting are the industries 
of the SE., Llanelly being a centre for 
tinplate and steel manufs. C. is divided 
into 2 pari, divs., Carmarthen and 
Llanelly, each returning 1 member. 
Area 918 sq. m.; p^. 171.100. 
Carmathlans, see Kabmathianb. 
Carmaux, Fr. tn in the dept ot Tarn, on 
the O^rou. It is in a coal-mining dist., 
and has glass and brick works. Pop. 
11,200. 

Carmel, Mount, range of mts in Israel 
18 m. long extending from the plain of 


Esdraelon in a NW. direction through 
the plains of Sharon to the bay of Acre, 
where it terminates in the only promon- 
tory on the Palestine coast. The highest 
point is 1810 ft. It is very fertile and 
beautiful, and hares, partridge, quail, 
woodcock, and jackals are found. El- 
Mahragah (‘the place of burning'), a cliff 
1700 ft above sea level, is the reputed 
scene of Elijah's sacrifice, and close by is 
the cave in which he is said to have lived. 
The Carmelite Order was founded here, 
1156. Towards the N. end are sev. hotels 
and pensions, and, within recent years, it 
has become a popular residential area 
for the inhab. of Haifa and for siunmer 
visitors. 

Carmelites, Order of, or Friars ot our 
Lady of Mount Carmel, commonly called 
in England White Friars, on account of 
their grey scapulary, was founded in 1156 
by an It. crusader, Bcrthold, who estab. a 
hermitage on Mt Carmel with some few 
companions. It was believed by many, 
however, that a succession of anchorites 
had occupied this spot from the time of 
Elias till that of Christ, and that, its 
members being then converted, tht» com- 
munity had continued without a break. 
The controversy on this question reached 
its height in the 17th cent., and was 
only stopped by a papal edict In 1698. 
In 1238 the C. wore driven out of Pales- 
tinW by the Saracens, and settled in 
Cyprus, then spreading throughout 
Europe. Their rule was modified to suit 
the W. climate, and the C. were in 1247 
changed by Pope Innocent IV from 
hermits into mendicant friars. In Eng- 
land they flourished ^eatly, and possessed 
over 30 houses at the dissolution of the 
monasteries. Nuns in the Low Countries 
began to be affiliated to tlic order In 
1452, whence they spread to France, Italy, 
and Spain. In 1562 St Teresa (q.v.) of 
Avila undertook to restore the Sp. 
niinnoTics to their primitive austerity. 
This rule was taken up by the men and 
resulted in the formation of a new order 
of Discalcod or Barefooted C., which 
prospered far more than the old order. 
See A. do St Mario, IJOrdre de Notre- 
Dame du Carmel, 1910. 

Carmen, port of Cnmpecho state, 
Mexico, situated on the la. of O., and 
possessing a good harbour. There are 
exports of chicle and timber. Pop. 7700. 

Carmen Sylva, pen-name of Elizabeth 
(q.v.), Queen of Rumania. 

Carmichael, James Wilson (1800-6^, 
painter, h. Newcastle upon Tyne. He 
was chiefly known for his pictures ot 
marine subjects: wrote 2 works of some 
value, The Art of Marine Painting in 
Water Colours, 1859, and The Art of 
Marine Painixng in Oil Colours, 1864. 
His pictures were exhibited at the Royal 
Academy and elsewhere, his first appear- 
ance being in 1838. He painted in 
London from 1846 to 1862, when ho went 
to Scarborough, where he d. 

Carmignano, It. tn, in Tuscany (q.v.), 
13 m. NW. of Florence (q.v.). Hats are 
manuf., and there Is a trade in agric. 
produce and wine. Pop. 13,000. 

Carmina Burana, collection of songs. 
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mostly in Latin, but some in German Carmunnock, 8ee CA3IBUSLAN0. 
written by Qoliards or wanderinjr scholars Cam, see Babrows and Cairn. 
of the 12th and 13th cents. Tnese men Oton M6r Dears (4012 ft), mt of Inver* 
were dorks, and the songs have generally ness-shlre, Scotland, to the NB. of Ben 
the form of hymns. They vary greatly in Nevis, with which it is connected by a 
character, some being lofty in tone, others narrow arite. 

worldly, satMcal, and even distinctly Carnao, vil. in the dept of Morbihan, 
immoral. The MS. is now at Munich, France. It is fhmous on account of the 
but was once kept at the abbey of great megalithic monuments in the neigh - 
Benedlktbeuren in Bavaria, whence the bourhood. Long avenues, consisting of 
songs derive their name. iSee ed. by thousands of blocks of rugged grey 
A. B!ilka and O. Schumann, 1930, and granite, extend over li m. of heath. 
Bng. trans. of some of the poems in The blocks are in the form of obelisks 
Helen Waddell *b The Wandering Scholars, with the apex reversed ; none are more 
1927. than 18 ft high. Those menhirs, or 
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Carminatives, remedial agents which 
relieve flatulence, colic, etc. The ordinary 
condiments, as i^pper, mustard, ginger, 
cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, peppermint, 
may be used as 0. They are also used in 
conlunction with purgatives to prevent 
paimul griping and as gentle tonics to 
stimulate digestion. 

Carmine, red colouring matter obtained 
from the cochineal insect. It was dis- 
covered in 1756 by a Franciscan friar at 
Pisa, while conducting experiments in 
medicine. In manufacturing O. the cochi- 
neal is exhausted with boiling water, and 
the colouring matter precipitated by the 
addition of acid or acid salt. See Dye. 

Carmo, see Carmona. 

Carmona (Rom. Carmo), Sp. tn in the 
prov. of Sevilla, with Rom. and Moorish 
remains. There is a large Rom. necro- 
polis near by. Woollens, leather, and 
earthenware are manuf., and there is a 
trade in wine, oil, and grain. Pop. 
30,000. 


standing stones, are in 11 parallel rows. 
Here and there the rows are irregular, 
the gaps being accounted for by the 
houses in the neighbourhood, for which 
the peasant builders have utilised this 
conveniently accessible stone. There are 
various groups of menhirs round C., 
situated at Kennario (place of the dead), 
Kerlescan (place of burning), Krdovon, 
and Salnt-Barbe. The object and origin 
of these stones are uncertain. Rom. 
remains were found about li m. away 
from C. when the Bossenno, another 
group of mounds, was explored by the 
Scottish antiquary, James Miln, in 1874. 
Pop. 3800. See J. Miln, Excavations at 
Camac, 1881 ; Z. Le Rouzic, The Megalithic 
Monuments of Carnac and Locmariaqtier, 
1908. 

Carnahuba, Gamauba, Camuba, Coper- 
nida cerifera, Brazilian Wax Palm, from 
the loaves of which the wax of commerce 
used in candles, polishes, etc., is gathered. 
The wood is extremely hard. 
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Carnarvon, Georfe Edward Stanhope 
Molyneux Herbert, 5th Earl of (1866- 
1923), Egyptol^st, b, Highclere, Berks, 
eldest son of Henry Howard Molynenx, 
4th earl. Educ, at Eton and at Trinity 
College. Cambridge, With Howard Carter 
(q.v.) he undertook the excavation of 
tombs of the 12th ^d 18 th dynasties In 
Egypt In 1906. He pub. Five Years* 
EsMoration at Thebes, 1912. In Nov. 
1922 Carter discovered the tomb of Tut- 
nnlchamen. Shortly afterwards the earl 
d, at Cairo. 

Carnarvon, Henry Howard Molyneux 
Herbert, 4th Earl of (1831-90), politician, 
eduo. at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, 
and succeeded to the title in 1849. He 
soon became a prominent member of the 
House of Lords, and in 18.58 was made 
under 'Becretary for the colonies, succeed- 
ing to the secre^ryship in 1866. He 
introduced the Bill (1867) for federating 
the Canadian prove., the N. America Act. 
In 1878 he resigaod over the E. question 
and Disraeli's poncv. In 1885 no was 
made lord-lieutenant of Ireland and had 
an interview with Parnell in which he 
was alleged to have made overtures on 
behalf of the Conservative pEirty in regard 
to Irish Homo Hule. Ho again resigned. 
In 1887 he advised the investigation of 
The Time$*n charges against Parnell. 

Carnarvon, see Caernarvon. 

Carnarvon, dlst. and tn, NW. of Cape 
of Good Hope prov., S. Africa, 102 m. 
NNW. of Beaufort W* For the most part 
the dlst. is very dry* Van Wylhsvloi, 
52 m., provides unlimited water. Traces 
of mineral oil have been found in the 
neighbourhood, but a 440O-ft bore hole 
showed no results* Pop.: Whites, 1204; 
Ck>loured, 1893; Othera, 50. 

Carnarvonshire, see Caernarvonshire. 

Carnatlo, m Katnatio. European name 
of a region of S. Hidia, lyiitf between the 
C<»omandel coast and thOl* Ghats. In 
the 18th cent, it was ruled by the Nawab 
8a*adet-Allah of ArcQ% and his successors, 
and was the centre of the struggle for 
supremacy in India between France and 
Great Britain. In 1801 it came under 
Brit. rule. 

Carnation, name given to many double- 
dowering varieties of plants which have 
sprung from DiarUJius carpophylhis, the 
clove-pink. They Include nardy Border 
C.s and Picotees: Malinaison and Per- 
petual Flowering C.s usually grown under 

g lass; and ann. Chabaud and Marguerite 
.8, in self and variegated colours of 
white, yellows, pinks, reds, and mauves. 
Propagation may be effected by means of 
layering, cuttings, and seeds, but the most 
successful of these methods is by layering. 

Cameades (214-129 BO), Gk soeptlo 
philosopher, b, Cyrene. Ho was the 
successor of Arcesllaus (315-241 bo), 
foimder of the Middle Academy, which 
embraced the new sceptical reaction 
against the dogmatism of the dominant 
schools and as a weapon against the stoics. 
More is known of his teaching than his life. 
His masters were Diogenes, the Stoic, and 
Hegesinus. His chief study was the 
works of Ohrysippus by exposing whose 
fallacies be estab. his own philosophy. | 


By O. scepticism was carried over Into 
the realm of ethics as well; and it is 
narrated that while on a political embassy 
to Rome in 155. he created a sensation by 
arguing most eloquently in a public dis- 
course on behalf of justice; and then the 
next day speaking with equal effect 
against it. But the fact that his elo- 
quence and brilliant argumentation in- 
cited the young Romans to study philo- 
sophy was displeasing to Cato, who 
expelled him. 

Carnegie, Andrew (1835-1919), Amer. 
manufacturer and philanthropist, 5. 
Dunfcnnlin^ Fifeshlre, Scotland; elder 
son of Wm O., damask-linen weaver. In 
1848 his parents emigrated to America, 
settling at Allegheny, Pennsylvania, The 
boy entered a cotton factory as a weaver’s 
assistant, and for some time his wages 
were a little over $1 per week. At the 
ago of 14 bo became a telegraph boy 
in Pittsburgh, and learned to telegraph. 
Then, joining the Pennsylvania Bilikoad, 
he became telegraph operator, ima 
Ultimately rose to be fnipetiuteUdent of 
the Pittsburgh dlv. It was at this time 
that he laid the foundation of his fortune 
by the introduction of sleeping-cars on 
the railway, and by his successful invest- 
ments in oil lands near Oil City. It was 
after the Civil war, during which he had 
rendered valuable service to the gov. as 
superintendent of military railroads^ that 
his great work beswi. In the development 
of the Pittsburgh kon and steel IndustHes. 
He estab. the Keystone Blidge Wotks 
and the Union Iron Works, for the maUuf. 
of steel rails. He then built the Edgar 
Thomson Steel Works, and Ih lB83 
acquired the Homestead Steel Works. 
His sphere of bUilneBs extended with great 
rapidityi Until In i9Qi J. Pierpont 
Morgan made the vast C. enterprise the 
basis for the TJ.S. Steel Corporation, and 
O. himself retired from business. From 
that time be lived somewhat in the 
manner of a Scottish laird, at Skibo 
‘Castle' in Sutherland. Public attention 
was fixed by the manner in which C. 
utilised bis vast wealth for philanthropic 
purposes. Chief among his works was 
the provision and equipment of libraries 
in the U.S.A. and Eng. -speaking countries. 
He distributed over £10,000,000 for this 
purpose alone. For the benefit of 
Scottish education, he gave In 1901 a 
sum of £2,000,000 to provide class fees 
for students, and ho also made presenta- 
tions to Eng. and Amer. univs. In 1903 
C. founded the Dimfermline Trust with 
an Income of £25,00(K for the improvement 
of his native tn. Ho also erected homes 
and provided funds for his old employees. 
The C. Hero Fund was started in 1904 for 
the U.S.A. and Canada; in 1908 for the 
U.K. Its purpose is ‘to place those 
following peaceful vocations who have 
been iniurod in an heroic effort to save 
human life In somewhat better positions 
pecuniarily than before, until agedn able 
to work.* He d, at Lenox, Massachusetts. 
See also Oarnboib Trust. C.'s pubs, 
include An American FourHn-Hand in 
Britain, 1883, Round the World, 1884, 
Triumphant Democracy, 1886, The Ooepel 
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of Wealth » 1900, Empire of Bttsinese, 
1902, Problems of To-day, 1908, and Auto- 
biography, 1920. See B. J. Hendrick, 
The Life of Andrew Carnegie, 1933. 

Gamesrie, bor. of Allegheny co., Penn* 
sylranla, U.S.A., 6 m. SW. of Pittsburgh. 
It y^as formed Into a bor. in 1894, and 
gains its name from Andrew C. (q.y.). It 
possesses large steel and iron works, and 
manufs. bedding, Diesel engines, lubri- 
cants, food, beyerages, and toys. Pop. 
12 , 100 . 

Carnegie Trusts. The Carnegie Trust 
for Universities of Scotland (1901) was for 
the purpose of Improving and extending 
opportunities for scienttflo research in 
Scottish univs. The purpose of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advanoement 
of Teaching, Instituted in 1906, was to 
secure adequate retiring allowances for 
unlv. profs, and teachers in the U.S.A., 
Canada, and Newfoundland. The Car- 
negie Endowment for Intemaiional Peace 
(1910) was to promote international 
peace and a m'eater understanding of 
national policies and attitudes. The 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust (1014) 
was used by the trustees to develop public 
libraries by making grants to municipal 
libraries and to important special libraries. 

Carnelian, or Cornelian (Low Lat. 
carneolus, from carneus, flesh-coloured, 
though some say the original spelling 
was (Cornelian, derived from Lat. c<^u, 
horn, from the appearance of the stone 
when fractured; others dubiously refer 
‘cornelian' to the fruit of the cornel), 
reddish variety of chalcedony (q.v.), but 
sometimes brown, yellow, or white. 
Usually bright and clear. Found chiefly 
at Cambay, India. Composition: silica 
(98 per cent), peroxide of iron, magnesia, 
alumina, potash, and soda. Used for 
engraved seals, 

Carnforth, tn in Lancs, near Morecambe 
Bay, 6 m. N, of Lancaster. Pop. 3400. 

Carniola (Serbo-Croatian Kraniska; Ger. 
Krain), former Austrian crown-land in the 
E. Alps. It was Austrian from the 14th 
cent, until the First World War (except 
tor the period of the Napoleonic conquest, 
1809-13). In 1919 it was divided between 
Yugoslavia and Italy {see Vbnbzia 
Giulia), Since the It. peace treaty of 
1947 it has been almost entirely In 
Slovenia (q.v.). Tho prln. tn is Ljubl- 
jana (q.v.). 

Carnival (Lat. camem le/eare, to take 
away meat). C. formerly commenced on 
the feast of Epiphany, or Twelfth Day, 
and ended on Shrove Tuesday, but was 
afterwards restricted to 8 days before Ash 
Wednesday, the feast preceding the long 
fast. Its origin was doubtless the 
Saturnalia of the pagan Romans, who on 
becoming Christian incorporated many of 
their rites and customs in their new 
religion. In Rom. Catholic Germany, 
Fasching, as the 0. was called, was the 
precursor of the drama, and at Nuremberg 
the first Past Eve's play was produced. 
This developed later into masques and 
mysteries, in Germany only the Catholic 
cities of the Rhine formerly kept the 
festivaL but it has been revived in Ham- 
burg, Leipzig, and Berlin. As a rule 


Protestant countries do not observe it. 
Italy is the country in which it is most 
celebrated. On Shrove Tuesday, after 
sunset, everyone sallies forth with a 
lighted taper. The object is to put out 
as many tapers as possible of other people 
while preserving one's own alight. Special 
names were given to the chief days, viz. 
Greasy Sunday, Blue Monday, or Fools' 
Consecration. On the Sunday before 
Lent the procession of the Boeuf Gras 
takes place, the animals being led through 
the streets by butchers in costume. At 
the Nice 0., mi-carSme, an effigy of King 
O. is paraded through the streets. 

Carnivora (Lat. camem, flesh; vorare, to 
devour) form in zoolo^ an Important 
mammalian order. As tho name implies, 
the members are all flesh-eaters, but they 
are not the only creatures which feed on 
their fellows — ^the diet of blood-sucking 
bats and some marsupials, such as the 
opossum, bear evidence to this fact — 
and many of these so-called carnivorous 
animals are either omnivorous or largely 
herbivorous. The order is usually divided 
into the sub-orders Fisslpedia, or ter- 
restrial members of the group, and Pin- 
nipedia, or the aquatic forms, with flippers 
for limbs; the latter div. is, however, 
by some zoologists considered to bo a 
separate, though nearly allied, order. 
The characteristics of the O. are the 
sharp teeth, small incisors, well-developed 
brain, simple stomach, reduced or absent 
caecum, incomplete or absent clavicles; 
there are never less than 4 toes on each 
foot; the scaphoid and lunar bones are 
fused in the manus (hand); and the claws 
are generally sharp and powerful. In the 
Fisslpedia the most typical feature is the 
dentition, which is obviously adapted to 
the mode of life of the animals. There 
are nearly always 6 pointed incisors in 
each Jaw, and 2 long powerful canines. 
Tho cheek teeth vary in number, but the 
last premolar in the upper Jaw and the 
first true molar in the lower differ from 
the others in their larger size, and are 
called camassicU or sedoriaV, in front of 
the camassial tooth are grinders with 
cutting edges, and behind are others 
which ore broad and tuberculated. In 
the Pinnipedia there is no camassial tooth, 
the incisors are never less than 2 in each 
Jaw, and the cheek teeth do not vary in 
formation. The mode of progression in 
tho former suborder is di^igrade, semi- 
digitigrade, or plantigrade; in the last 
the pes and manus are both fully webbed 
for swimming purposes, but the hind 
limbs may be used when the animals 
travel on land. Considerable difficulty 
is experienced in dasslfying the 0., but 
the usual plan among the terrestrial 
forms is to divide them into 3 groups, 
the Aeluroidea, represented by the cats 
(including the tiger, leopard, lion, etc.), 
the Cynoidea by dogs, and the Arctoldea 
by bears. The Pinnipedia consists of the 
walrus and various seals. Fossil species 
of both suborders have been abimdantly 
discovered, and have proved of great 
scientific interest. The geographical dis- 
tribution of the animals is world wide but 
for Australia and New Zealand, and our 
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domratlc pets iuolude 2 typicaJ repre- potassium, coutaizitug a high percentage 
sentatives in the dog and the oat. of uranium oxide; occurs in Utah and 

Carnivorous Plants, see iNSBcrrivoiiOtTS. Colorado as a yellow sediment. It Is a 
Carnot, Lazara Hippolyto (1801-88), Fr. source of both uranium and radium, 

f >olitloiao, second son of Lazare Nlco- Carnoustie, in and police burgh in SE. 
as Marguerite C., &. St Omer. He shared Angus. Scotland, 10 m. ENE. of Dundee, 
his father's exile till 1823, and on his It is a favourite watering-place on the 
return to France devoted himself to N. Sea. with excellent sea bathing and 
literature and philosophy. Entering golf. The large artillery and camping 
politics, he was elected deputy for Paris, grounds, known as Barry Links, are in 
1839, becoming one of the opponents of the neighbourhood. Pop. 6200. 

Louis Philippe; hd was minister of edu- Carnuntum, Rom. fort, station, of which 
cation In 1848, and afterwards became a the remains exist near Hainburg (q.v.), 
prominent opponent of Napoleon III. in Lower Austria. It was the centre of 
Carnot, Lazare Nicolas Marguerite Rom. military operations on the Danube. 
(1753-1823), Fr. soldier and statesman, and of the trade in amber from the N. 
b, Nolay, Burgundy. He entered the Fr. belonging first to Noricuin and later to 
Army, 1784, as an engineer, having Pannonia (qq.v.). The name connected 
obtained a captaincy on the completion with Aom, cairn, points to its Celtic 
of his studies at the military school of origin. 

Mazi^s. In 1786 he pub. his famous Carnutes, Celtic tribe of central Qaul, 
Essai swr Us machines en giniral. In between the Seine and the Loire. The 
1791 he became a member of the National chief tns were Cenabum (Orleans) and 
Assembly and an influential power on the Autrioum (Chartres). The C. were sub- 
committee of Public Safety. His work dued by Julius Caesar, and In I'etimi for 
was the reorganisation of the rovolu- military services retained their Institutions 
tionary armies. He became known os under Augustus, becoming foederati of the 
‘the organiser of victory* because of his Rom. Empire. 

numerous military successes in 1794. O. Carnwath, par. and vil. of Lanarkshire, 
was a member of the Directory, 1795, Scotland, 27 m. SE. of Clasgow. C. vil. 
but was exiled, 1797. He was recalled is chiefly agric., and forms a residential 
to Paris in 1800, and became minister of area for railway workers. Coal is 
war, conducting the It. and Rhenish cam- obtaiinod in the neighbourhood of Forth, 

g aigns with great credit. These ended, a 'nl. in tlie par. 7 m. from the vil. of C. 
e retired from public life, and wrote his Pop. 6160. 

TraiU de la defense des places. In 1814 Caro, Annibale (1507-66), It. poet, 6. 
C. came out of retirement to help Napo- Clvltanuova in Ancona. Ho liTcd chiefly 
leon magnificently defending Antwerp in Rome. In 1.543 he became the con- 
against the Allies. He was minister of fldential secretary of Pietro Lodovico, 
the interior during the Himdred Days, Duke of Parma. He is famed especiaUy 
and subsequently went into exile again, for his fine trans. of the Aeneid and 
dying at Magdebmg. Longus* Daphnis and ChJoe. Other works 

Carnot, Marie Frano^ois Sadi (1837-94), include a comedy Oli Straccioni, c. 1544, 
Fr. politician, th^ eldest son of Lazare Rime, 1569, sonnets, and an amusing 
Hippolyte O., b, ’ Limoges. A staunch eulogy of the big nose of the president of 
Republican, he was elected to the National the Accademia della Virtfi, Leoni Ancona. 
Assembly in 1871 and joined the ministry His poetry is marked by high qualities, 
in 1878; in 1880 he was minister of public and his letters by remarkable finish of 
works, and in 1885 minister of finance, style. 

In 1887, after the * decoration scandals,* Carob-tree, see Ceratonia Siliqua. 
he was elected to the presidency and had Carol (Charles) 1 (1839-1914), King of 
to meet the danger from the anti-Repub- Rumania. Prince Karl Eitel, second son 
lican movement under Boulanger; his of Prince Karl Anton of Hohonzollern- 
personal success in bringing his country Sigmaringen, the Rom. Catholic branch 
safely throimh an acute period of crisis of the Hohenzollems, was b, Sigmaringen. 
was repeated during the Panama scandals Served in the Prussian Army; and, on the 
of 1892. He was assassinated by an It. dethronement of Alexander John, was 
anarchist, Oaserlo, at Lyons. elected Prince of Rumania (then under 

Carnot, Sadi (1796-1832), Fr. phy^clst, Turkish suzerainty), April 1866. He was 
b, Paris. He studied at the Bcole energetic in developing the country; but 
Poly technique, enlisted, and became in 1870-1, faced by the Fr. sympatnies of 
minister of war to Napoleon, devoting many of his subjects, an unsuccessful 
himself to science after Waterloo. His revolution, together with the failure of 
researches on heat led to the foimdatlon the speculator to whom he had entrusted 
of thermodynamics (q.v.) and the im- an important railway contract, he offered 

g rovement of heat engines. His attitude to abdicate. The ability of a Oonserva- 
y the * caloric theory* of heat is not clear, tive statesman, Lascar Catargi, tided over 
but he probably rejected it. Most of his this unfortunate period. Prince C. took 
writingrs did not become known until the field as an ally of Russia in 1877, and 
some time after his death, but from them on 21 May the independence of Rumania 
it is evident that he had formulated the was proclaimed. On 22 May 1881 C. was 
law of the conservation of energy and crowned King of Bucharest, with a steel 
knew the value of the mechanical equiva- crown made from a Turkish gun. He 
lent of heat. married Princess Elizabeth of Wied — 

Carnot Cyele, see Thermodynamics. Cannon Sylva,* the poetess and musician 
Camotite, vanadate of uranium and —in 1869. On the death of their only 
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child the succession was settled on a 
nephew, Prince Ferdinand. The open- 
ing of the First World War, wherein 
Bumauia’s interests were against the 
Central Powers with which the king was 
linked, caused much friction between him 
and his ministry — terminating only with 
his death at Polesch, 10 Oct. 

Carol (Charles) 11 (1893-1953), King of 
Rumania, 6. at the castle of Pelesch 
(Sinaja); son of King Ferdinand (q.T.) 
and Marie, daughter of the Duke of 
Edinburgh. After a fine military record 
in the First World War he married at 
Odessa a Moldavian named Zigi Lam- 
brino, and they had a son. In 1910 he 
renounced his claim to the succession, 
since his wife was not recognised as 

g rincess; but his parents persuaded him 
> give her up, the marriage was annulled 
as illegal for want of banns, and O. was 
sent on a mission to Japan. On his 
return ho married at Athens, 10 Mar. 
1921, Helen, daughter of King Constan- 
tino of Greece, by whom he had issue the 
Prince Mihail (Michael), b. 1921. After 
attending the funeral of the queen- 
dowager of England, Nov. 1925, instead 
of going homo ho went to I’aris and thence 
to Milan, where ho formally renounced 
the succession, 28 Dec. 1925. The 
National Assembly accepted his renuncia- 
tion, 4 Jan. 1926. C. went back to P^is, 
24 Feb. 1926, accompanied by Mue 
Lupescu. In Paris, In Mar., Mme Lam 
brino claimed damages for the annulment 
of her marriage. C. took the surname of 
Caraiman; the infant Prince Michael 
succeeded his OTandfathor, 20 July 1927, 
and Princess Helen obtained a divorce 
from 0.. 21 Juno 1928. By that time he 
had withdrawn his renunciation, and been 
expelled from England, 16 May 1928, for 
intriguing against the Rumanian Gov. 
Ho resided in Brussels for a while. On 
6 June 1930 he flew to Bucharest, a new 
ministry was formed, and the regency 
resigned. On Sunday, 8 June, Carol II 
was proclaimed, while his deposed son 
was given the titles of crown prince and 
Prince of Alba Julia. After the outbreak 
of the Second World War the Iron Guard 
began an agitation for C.’s abdication, 
and after riots C., on 6 Sept. 1940, 
signed a proclamation announcing his 
decision to resign in favour of his son 
Michael. His efforts to stem the pro- 
Axis current in Rumania were unavailing 
and he loft the country. He settled in 
S. America, where he married Mme 
Lupescu in 1947. They later settled in 
Portugal. 

Caro] (O.F. carols, a dance with song), 
in accepted Eng. usage, a song for Christ- 
mas, but also, in its early (15th-cent.) 
stages, a simple kind of partsong, un- 
connected with that festivity. Diez 
sujgrgests that the origin of the word is 
‘chorus'; others derive it from corolla^ a 
little crown or ^rland. The earliest 
meaning applied to the word seems to 
have been a *ring-dance* or *to dance in 
a circle.' Stonehenge, once called the 
gtots* dance, was also the giants' carol. 
Dancing and singing were part of religious 
worship from the earliest times. Garolllng, 


dancing with singing, was handed on 
from pagan ritual to the Christian Church. 
In 1209 the Council of Avignon forbade 
dancing and secular singing in churches. 
In the cathedral of Seville the choristers 
perform a castanet dance round the 
lectern thrice a year. Caxton, in the 
Golden Legend, refers to the 'carolles of 
virgyns' and Chaucer uses the word in 
*I saw her dance so comely, carol and 
sweetly sing.' In Spain many early C.s 
refer to gipsy ^Is dancing and slnmng. 
The Manx peome have a collection of C.s, 
locally called ’carvels,' which were sung 
in the churches on Christmas Eve, each 
singer brining with him a candle. Most 
of these Manx C.s consist of tales of 
judgment day and hell, and not of the 
Nativity or the joyful themes of Christ- 
mastide. The Bretons also have a large 
collection of anct C.s. The earliest 
printed collection was issued In 1521 by 
Wynkyn de Worde; this contains the 
famous Boar*s Hectd Carol, still sung at 
Queen's College, Oxford, to usher in the 
boar's bead; and this is an example of the 
15th-cent. partsong type mentioned above. 
There are numerous collections of Fr. C.s, 
called Noels, and sev. Ger. WiegenUeder, 
cradle-songs associated with the Babe of 
Bethlehem, the lullaby Dormi, Fill being 
one of the best known. That the singing 
of C.s as an excuse for the asking of alms 
was a very early custom seems likely from 
an Anglo-Norman C. now in the Brit. 
Museum. The word C. is freely used by 
poets in reference to people or birds sing- 
ing joyously, such as in Tennyson's 
Elaine, 'carolling as he went a true-love 
ballad,* or in Spenser’s Epithalamion, ‘the 
cheerful birds do chaunt their lays and 
caroll of love’s praise.’ 

Carolan, Turlough (or Terence) (1670- 
1738), Irish harper, b. near Nobber, co. 
Meath. He was not a bard, as tradition 
has it, and Carolan is not an authentic 
form of his name. At about 18 he had 
smallpox and became totally blind; a 
atrouess provided him with money, a 
orse, and a guide, and he travelled all 
over Ireland playing and singing his own 
compositions, teaching the harp and stay- 
ing as an honoured guest at country 
houses. 

Carolina, North and South, see North 
Carolina and South Carolina. 

Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, of Bruns- 
wick (1768-1821), Quoen of Great Britain, 
wife of George iv, was the daughter of 
Charles Wm Ferdinand, Duke of Bruns- 
wick. and of Princess Augusta of England, 
a sister of George HI. She was a bright, 
headstrong, foolish woman when sho came 
to England in 1795 to marry the Prince of 
Wales. The marriage was unhappy from 
the beginning. After the birth of a 
daughter, Charlotte (1796), a formal 
separation took place, and the princess 
wont to live at Blackheath. Weary of 
continual persecution at the hands of her 
husband, she went abroad in 1 8 1 4. When 
she became queen 6 years later she re- 
turned to England. She was now tried 
before the House of Lords for alleged 
misconduct, but the bill was not proceeded 
with. Brougham (q.v.) defending the 
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charges against C. with groat eloquence. 
Popmar feeling in the country was 
strongly on the princess's side in the 
quarrels with her husband ; but there seems 
little doubt that she was an extremely 
difficult woman to deal with, and that the 
couple were fundamentally Incompatible, 
with faults on both sides. She a. a few 
days after George lY's coronation, at 
which she was not permitted to be present. 
See lives by L. Melville, 1912, and E. A. 
Parry, 1930. 

Caroline Matilda (1751-75), Queen of 
Denmark and Norway, was the daughter 
of Frederick, Prinoe of Wales, and sister 
of George HI; In 1766 she married 
Christian VII, King of Denmark and 
Norway, The marriage was unhap] 
Christian being mentally feeble, and 0. 
fell under the influence of the royal 
physician, Struensee (q,v.); he was popu- 
larly believed to have been her lover. 
When Struensee was arrested she shared 
his fate and made an attempt to shield 
him. On his execution she was divorced, 
and after a short imprisonment was, on 
George Ill's request, sent back to Eng- 
land. 

Caroline Wilhelmlna (1683-1737 ), Queen 
of Great Britain, wife of George II, the 
daughter of John Frederick, margrave of 
Brandenburg-Anspach. Loft an orphan 
in 1696, the girl lived at Berlin with her 

g iardians, the Elector Frederick III of 
randenburg and his wife, Sophia Char- 
lotte, daughter of the Electress Sophia, 
and it was proposed that she should marry 
the Archduke Charles; but C.'s refusal to 
become a Catholic caused the proposal to 
be abandoned, and in 1705 she married 
George Augustus, then electoral Prince of 
Hanover, by whom she had sev. children, 
the eldest being Frederick, afterwards 
Prince of Wales. From 1727 to 1737 her 
political influence was enormous, and 
Walpole (q.v.) owed much of his power to 
C.'s consistent support. See P. Quon- 
nell, Caroline of England, 1939. 

Caroline Islands, scattered archipelago 
in the Pacific Ocean, included in Micro- 
nesia, between 5" and 10" N. and 135" and 
165" E. The total land area is 460 sq. m. 
Pop. about 40,000. They are divided 
into 3 groups: E., W., and Central. The 
chief is. are Ponape and Kusail in the E. 
group. Yap in the W., and Truk in the 
Central. The Palau Is. are administered 
from Yap. The climate is healthy, but 
the is. are subject to severe storms and the 
rainfall is heavy. Among the chief pro- 
ducts are copra, pearl, and turtle shell, and 
Mche^de-mer, The natives, very mixed 
ethnologically, are excellent boat-builders 
and navigators and successful agricultur- 
ists. Yap is remarkable for its peculiar 
currency ; in addition to the ordinary shell- 
money, nuge limestone disks are used, 
from 6 in. to 12 ft in diameter; these arc 
brought from the Palau Is., and are piled 
round the chief's treasure-house and 
apparently regarded as public property. 
In Ponape and Kusail colossal stone struc- 
tures e»Bt, pointing to a prehistoric ra^ 
well advanced in general culture. In the 
is, of L615 the ruins appear like a citadel 
with basaltic ramparts; there are also 


numerous canals and apparently artificial 
harbours with high sea walls built in the 
water. The whole is. of Ponape is strewn 
with basalt blocks of huge size put to- 
gether without mortar, once having 
formed massive walls. The C. I, wore 
discovered in 1537 by the Portuguese 
Diego da Rocha, who named them 
Sequeira Is.; in 1686 they were renamed 
by Adm. Francisco Lazeano in honour of 
Charles II of Spain. The O. I. wore 
successively ruled by Portuguese and 
Spanish from 1637 to 1899, when they 
were bought by Germany. In 1919 they 
were assigned to Japan imder the mandate 
of the League of Nations. Naval and 
seaplane bases were built among the is., 
which remained in Jap. hands until Sept. 
1945 when they were surrendered to the 
U.N. The naval base at the Ulithi atoll 
has since been dismantled. The is. were 
taken over by the U.S.A., July 1947. 

Garolingians, see CARLOViNaiANS. 

Carolus, Eng. gold coin, struck in the 
reign of Charles I. It was rated at £1, 
but appreciated in value to £1 3s. 9d. Its 
official title was unit, and it was also 
called a broad. A C. was also a base 
silver coin of Charles VIII of Prance. 
'0. dollars,' Sp. coins of Charles III and 
IV, wore long current in the E., especially 
in China, containing 8 reals; they were 
knmyn as pieces of eight. They are still 
iiiiront in some of the toa-growing dists. 
of China, and as the people hoard them 
they have greatly exceeded their intrinsic 
value. 

Carolus-Duran, name adopted by 
lharles Auguste Emile Durand (1837- 
1917), Fr. painter, b, Lille. Ho first 
studied at the Lille Academy, and then 
went to Paris; in 1801 he travelled in 
Italy and Spain, where in particular he 
studied the style and technique of 
Veldzquez. His first success was with a 
subject pictuic, ‘Murdered, or the Assas- 
sination,' now in the Lille Museum. 
Later he became a portrait painter. In 
1869 a portrait of Ms wife, ^led 'The 
Lady with the Glove,' was bought for 
the Luxembourg. He was tho head of 
one of the prlu. studios in Paris; and 
some of the most celebrated artists of his 
day, including J. S. Sargent, were his 
pupils. In 1904 he was made a member 
of the Acad6mie des Boaux-Arts, and in 
1905 director of the Fr. Academy at 
Rome. 

Carolus Magnus, see Chaklemaone. 

Caronia, tn in Sicily (q.v,), overlooking 
he N. coastal plain, 63 m. ESE. of 
Messina (q.v.). Pop. 6000. 

Carossa, Hans (1878-1956), Ger. prose 
writer and poet, b. Tolz, Bavaria. He 
itudlod medicine, and practised at 
Passau. Nuremberg, and Munich. His 
profession greatly influenced his writings, 
both as regards the subject-matter of some 
jf his prose works {Doktor BUrgers Ende, 
‘913; Der Arzt Gion, 1931), but also in his 
ibjective outlook and keen observation. 
Many of his works are purely autobio- 
graphical: Eine Kindheit, 1922, Rumd- 
nisches Tagebudh, 1924, V erwaTbdlungen 
einer Jugend, 1928, Fimrung und Oeleit, 
^933, Das Jahr der schUnen Tduschungen, 
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1941, AiiSeeiehnunoen au8 Italien, 1947, 
8knd JJnglticht WeUen, 1951. Although 
his life was outwardly uneventful, his 
writings are admirable examples of broad* 
mindedness, tolerance, and wisdom. G. 
also pub. a volume of lyrical poems in 
1938. See F. Klatt, Hana Caroaea^ 1937; 
G. Schaedor, Hana Cairoaaa, 1947. 


nature and exemplified by carotenes, the 
isomeric hydrocarbon pigments in carrots 
and lycopene in tomatoes. Chemical 
knowledge of C. has been largely due 
to the application of chromatography and 
development of micro analytical tech* 
nlque and about a hundred distinct 
natural O. are now recognised, some of 
wMoh exist in stereoisomeric forms. 
Carotene itself has the molecular formula 
CioHsfl and all the known C. contain 
40 or loss carbon atoms, their constitution 
being of a regular pattern of isopreiio 
units and polyene systems. Although 
the animal organism is unable to syn- 
thesise C., more la known of the signifi- 
cance of some 0. in the animal kingdom 
than of their importance to plant life. 
Thus the occurrence of C. in green loaves 
suggests that these pigmente have an 
important role in photosynthesis but this 
Is without experimental foundation. Xhe 
structural relationship between carotene 
and Vitamin A connnns the long held 
suspicion of the connection between 
carotene and the growth factor in the 
animal kingdom, since )3-carotene can 
act ns a substitute for Vitamin Ai. The 
conversion of p-carotene into Vitamin 
Ai has been achieved, but although 
the change is apparently simple, viz. 
Oio^st “i" 211,0 — 20 ji 5 H** 0 H, the large 
scale production of Vitamin Ai has not 
been achieved. However, the synthesis 
of Vitamin Ai has led to the synthesis of 
a variety of C. Whilst the role of C. 
in the process of vision has not been 
completely elucidated, it is known that 
visual purple is a protein-retinene com- 
plex which liberates the retinene com- 
ponent on exposure to light and In the 
visual process this component Is con- 
verted mto Vitamin Ai. In the dark the 
reverse process occurs. Although the 
study of C. has been going on since the 
time of Berzelius, it is only recently that 
many problems regarding the synthesis 
of C. have been overcome by the use of 
acetylenic intermediates, but the bio- 
chemical aspects of C. will doubtless 
reveal further knowledge. 

Carotid Arteries, 2 arteries which con- 
vey the blood supply to the head. They 
pass through the neck on either side of 
the windpipe, and each opposite the angle 
of the Jaw divides Into two, one branch, 
the external, serving the face and scalp, 
and the other, the internal, branch the 
brain. The pulsation in these arteries is 
easily felt from the surface. 

Garoto, or Carotto, Giovanni Francesco 
(or Qianfrancesoo) (c. 1480-1546), It. 
painter, b. Verona; worked in Mantua 
under Mantegna, whose style ho imitated. 
After returning to 


frescoes in the church of San Tommaso 
Cantuariense (Thomas A Bucket). Among 
his best works are the frescoes in Sanr 
Eufemia, Verona, depleting scenes from 
the book of Tobit. One of his earlier 
works was a * Virgin and child, with an 
infant John the Baptist’ in the Gallery of 
Modena. There are pictures by C. in 
many churches and galleries of Mantua 
and Verona, Including his ‘Glory of the 
Virgin* (aimed and dated 1545) in Verona, 
where he a. 

Carp, Petre (1837-1919), Rumanian 
statesman, b. Jassy. He was the leader 
of the Young Conservative or Junimist 
party, the Junlmea being a literary society 
which he founded with Rosetti and 
Maiorescu and changed into a political 
association. The obiect of the party was 
to improve the condition of the peasantry, 
introduce a gold standard, and develop 
industries by means of foreign capital. 
He came into power in 1888, passed a 
Bill for the distribution of state lands, and 
succeeded in introducing a gold standard. 
Ho was, however, unable to retain ofdco, 
and was succeeded, 1891, by L. Catarglu. 
He trans. some of Shakespeare’s plays into 
Rumanian. In the Privy Council, from 
3 Aug 1914, he alone supported King 
Obarles’s desire t-o side with the Central 
Powers in the First World War. 



CARP 


Carp {Cyprinua carpio) belon 
''stariophysi 


Verona he painted 


to the 

order" Ostariophysl of the Teleostei. 
Originally it belonged to Asia, but it 
has been introduced into Europe and for 
sev. cents, has fiourished in Britain. 
The fish, which is closely related to such 
well-known species as goldfish and min- 
nows, often grows to a very large size, 
and may weigh as much as 100 lb.; 
examples have been known to attain a 
great age. In colour they ore brown 
above, light beneath, have a compressed 
body covered with large scales, a long 
dorsal fin and shorter anal fin, and round 
the mouth depend 4 barbels. The C. 
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usually inhabits quiet lakes, ponds, or 
sluggish streams, and during winter 
hibernates in mud; it is capable of living 
for a considerable time out of water. Its 
food is either vegetable or animal. The 
female is very prolidc and spawns on 
weeds in May or June. The Crucian or 
Prussian C., a native of Europe, has the 
technical name Camasitu carassius, while 
C. aurcUuSt or golden carp, is the goldfish 
(q.v.). 

Carpaccio, Vittore (c. 1450-1523/6), It. 
painter, h, Venice, of an old Venetian 
family, the correct name being Scarpozza. 
He may bo regarded as a forerunner of the 
finest Venetian masters. His chief works 
were painted between 1490 and 1519. 
He was certainly a pupil of Lazzaro 
Bastianl, rather than his master, as 
formerly held. His greatest works are at 
Venice; the series of pictures in San 
Qlorgio degli Schiavoni, brought so pro- 
minently to notice by Ruskin, was painted 
by order of the hospice of San Giorgio 
from 1502 to 1508. The St Ursula senes 
(Accademia, Venice) is well-known. *St 
Ursula leaving her father* (National 
Gallery) adequately exemplifies his style. 
See P. 0. Molmenti and C. Ludwig, Life 
and Works of Vittore Carpacci (trans. by 
R. H. Oust, 1907); G. Fiocco, Carpaccio, 
1931. 

Carpathians, great mt system in central 
Europe, extending from Bratislava to 
Orgovo, In crescent form, for 800 ra. The 
Danube volley divides them from the 
Alps, and the March from Silesia and the 
Moravian Mts. After forming the bound- 
ary between Himgaiw and Rumania 
they turn S., cut by the Danube, which 
flows in a picturesque gorge between 
Bazias and Tumu-Severin. They then 
slope down to the Rumanian plain In 
beautiful wooded declivities, intersected 
by valleys of numerous rlvs., fed by the 
high rainfall of the dlat. For the purpose 
of classification the whole system may bo 
divided into 2 great groups, the E. and 
W. 0. The E. C. stretch from the mouth 
of the Nora to the source of the Theiss. 
The W. C. start at the Theiss and termi- 
nate at Bratislava. The chief groups of 
mts arc Little C., Beskids, Central €., 
White Mts, Lomnltzer Spltze, Eisthaler 
Spitze, and the High Tatra group, includ- 
ing the highest peak in the C., Gerls- 
dorfer, 8737 ft. Few mts reach or pass 
Into the snow line. There are no glaciers, 
but glacial lakes, Meerangen, are hidden 
away in the snow-bound recesses at an 
elevation of 6000 ft. The best-known 
passes are Teregova, from Orsova to 
Temeswar; Vulkar, in the valley of the 
Schyi; Rottenthurm, in the S. Transyl- 
vanian Alps, in a gorge formed by the 
Alata; Tursburg. between Bucharest and 
Brasov; and Jablunka, between Bratis- 
lava and Cracow. The C. form a water- 
shed for the Baltic and the Black Seas, 
the most important rlvs. rising there be- 
ing the Dniester, Vistula, Theiss, Maros, 
and Bzanos. Besides having more mineral 
wealth than any other mt system of 
Europe, the region of the C. is rich and i 
fertile, and well wooded with oaks, j 
beooheil, evergreens, and firs. In the less 


civilised parts wild animals ore found, 
including the wolf, bear, and lynx, and 
occasionally chamois and ibex. The 
laminergeier, or bearded vulture, is foimd 
here. Geologically there are 4 zones 
of the C. : (1 ) the outer zone lying towards 
Russia^ of soft Tertiary rock, containing 
salt and petroleum; (2) the sandstone 
zone, extending SE. from the March; 
(3) the crystalline zone of Palaeozoic 
rocks; (4) the volcanic zone, containing no 
active volcanoes, but subordinate mts 
of volcanic origin. Gold, silver, quick- 
silver, copper, and iron are the chief 
minerals obtained. See I. Phillimore, 
In the Carpathians, 1912. 

Carpeaux, Jean Baptiste (1827-75), Fr. 
sculptor, 6. Valenciennes, His father 
W€U3 a mason, and during bis early years 
the family was extromdy poor. For 2 
years he worked in a drawiiLg school in 
Paris, and in 1854 entered the l^cole des 
Beaux Arts. He was awarded the Grand 
Prix de Rome for his statue of ‘Hector 
with his Child, Astyanax.’ At Rome ho 
felt the influence of Michelangelo, and 
became moi’e vigorous In style and pas- 
sionate in expression. C. must be re- 
garded as one of the influences which 
have helped to free modern sculpture 
from the weight of academic classicism. 
Among his chief works are *La Palom- 
be^,* 1856, ‘Neapolitan Fisherman,' 
1858, ‘Girl with a ^ell,’ 1869, ‘Ugolino 
and his Children,* 1863, and ‘Statue of 
the Prince Imperial,* 1866, after which 
he was made a chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour. In 1869 he executed one of the 
groups, ‘Dancing,* for the opera house, 
which aroused much prejudice by its 
strong realism, vigour, and vitality. His 
last work, a fountain, is in the Avenue 
de rObservatolre, Paris, Many of his 
drawings and studies are at Valenciennes. 

Carpel, one of the divs. or units of 
the pistil of a flower, enclosing ovules. 
There may exist only one C. in the flower, 
and the gynoeceum is then said to be 
monocarpellary, e.g. sweet pea and other 
legumes, but if more than one should be 
present it is polycarpellary; in any case 
the C. or C.s ore important parts of the 
female essential organ of the flower, the 
gynoeceum. When the C.s of a poly- 
carpellary pistil are united to one an- 
other the condition Is syncarpous, c.g. 
primrose; when they are free from each 
other It Is apocarpous, e.g. buttercuii. 
The fusion of C.s affects the way In which 
the ovules are placed within the ovary, 
e.g. those which are folded on themselves 
first, and then fused by their adjacent 
marine, bear ovules in the centre, when 
the plaoentation is said to be axlle, e.g. 
bluebell. The placenta Is a swollen 
cushion formed from the fused margins 
which are themselves called septa. The 
style is a prolongation of the upper part 
of the C., and the stigma is the terminal 
knob bom at the apex of the style. 

Carpentaria, Gull of, situated on the N. 
coast of Australia, between Capes Arnhem 
and York. The most important is. con- 
tained in it are Groote Eylandt and the 
Wellesley Is., the largest of which is 
Momington Is. It receives a number of 
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riTs.y inoludina the Hoper, the Mitchell, 
the Flinders, the Leichhardt, and the 
Albert. The coast is low and swampy. 
It was named in 1623 by Carstenss, after 
Pieter Carpentier, Governor-General of 
the Dutch indies. 

Caipenter, Edward (1844-1929). author, 
b, Brferhton, son of Charles C., barrister 
and retired naval officer. On leaving 
school at Brighton he went to Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, and was tenth wrangler 
in 1868. He took orders, and was curate 
to F. D. Maurice at St Edward's. Becom- 
ing dissatisfied with his creed, he renounced 
orders and became univ. extension lec- 
turer on astronomy in Yorks tns. In 
1883 he took a cottage at Millthorpe, 
Derbyshire, worked in the fields, and 
grew his own fruit and vegetables. He 
wrote poetry: Narciasus, 1873, and 
Towarda Democracy (under the influence 
of Whitman), 1883 — ^and prose; Civili- 
sation, its Cause and CurCt 1889, Love*8 
Coming of Age, 1890, Angels* Wings, 
1898, Art of Creation, 1904, The Inter- 
mediate Sex, 1908, My D^s and Dreams 
(autobiography), 1916. Ho visited Cey- 
lon, and his From Adam*8 Peak to Ele- 
phayita, 1892, extols the oriental peace of 
mind. His whole life was In fact a re- 
action against Victorian conventions and 
respectability. He d. at Guildford. 

Carpenter, Lord George (1657-17^), 
general, entered the anny, 1672. Wc 
served in Ireland and Flanders, and in 
Spain as quartermaster-general to Peter- 
borough, 1705. He commanded the 
cavalry at Almanza, 1707, at which battle 
ho was second in command. He Joined 
the Hanoverian party, defeating the pre- 
tender at Preston, 1716. In return for 
his services he was made Governor of 
Minorca and commander-ln-chief of the 
forces in Scotland. He was created 
baron, 1719; M.P. for Westminster, 1722- 
1 729. His grandson was created Viscount 
Carlingford and Tyrconnel in the Irish 
peerage, but the earldom became extinct 
in 1 853. See Life of Lord George Carpenter, 
1736. 

Carpenter, John (c. 1370-1441), mer- 
chant, London’s tn clerk, 1417-38, and 
M.P. for the City in 1436 and 1439. C. 
compiled the City’s prlvlioges in tho Liber 
Albus. Ho left a bequest which formed 
part of the foundation of the City of 
London School. 

Carpenter, John Alden (1876-1951), 
Amer. composer, 6. Park Ridge, Illinois. 
He studied under Amy Fay and Scoboeck, 
and at Harvard under J. K. Paine. His 
first notable works were Improving Songs 
for Children, 1907, and Gitanjali, a song- 
cycle of poems by Tagore. His first 
symphony, Sermons in Stones, was 
written In 1917. A ballot pantomime. 
The Birthday of the Infanta (after OscAr 
Wilde), was produced by the Chicago 
Opera Co. in 1919, and Skyscraper, also 
a ballet, by the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
of Now York In 1926. For the Washing- 
ton bl-centenary in 1932 he wrote Song 
of Faith for chorus and orchestra, and 
Patterns (piano and orchestra) was played 
by the Boston Symphony Orchostra in the 
same year. His symphonic poem. Sea 


Drift, followed In 1933; concerto for 
violin and orchestra in 1937; and his 
symphony for the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in 1940. 
In 1941 he wrote Song of Freedom for 
chorus and orchestra. 

Carpenter. Dr Lant (1780-1840), Uni- 
tarian miniister and theological writer, 
b. Kidderminster. He studied at the 
academy of Northampton (1797), and at 
Gla^ow Univ. (1798-1801). He became 
an assistant master at a school in Bir- 
mingham, and subsequently librarian of 
the Liverpool Athenaeum (1802-6), when 
he was chosen as Unitarian minister of 
a boarding-school in Exeter (1805-17). 
From 1817 to 1829 he held a similar 
ositlon in a school at Bristol. Ho was 
rowned in Italy, off the coast of Leg- 
horn. Dr C. pub. numerous sermons and 
polemical tracts, and wrote Unitarianism, 
the Doctrine of the Gospel, 1809, and 
Systematic Education (2 vols.), 1815, etc. 
His memoirs were ed, by his son, R. L. 
C., In 1842. 

Carpenter, Mary (1807-77), philan- 
thropist, 6. Exeter, daughter of Dr Lant 
C., a Unitarian minister, and sister of Dr 
William Benjamin 0. Bduc. in her father’s 
boys' school at Bristol. Her interest in 
poor children was aroused by Dr J. 
Tuckerman of Boston, and in 1835 she 
started a working and visiting society 
and later a ragged school with a ntoht 
school In tho poorest part of Bristol. The 
visit of the Hindu philanthropist, Ram- 
mohuu Roy, 1833, aroused her sympathies 
with India, and the first of her journeys 
to tho E. was taken, 1866, wocro she 
initiated sev. reforms for women and 
children. She wrote many books em- 
bodying her schemes for tho education of 
destitute children and those on tho border 
of o criminal or vagrant life. Her book 
Juvenile Delinquents was Instrumental in 
the passing of the Youthful Offenders 
Act, 1854. She d. in Bristol. See life by 
J. K. C., 1879. 

Carpenter, William Benjamin (1813-85), 
naturalist, sou of Dr Lant 0., 6. Exeter. 
He graduated M.D. at Edinburgh, 1839, 
was made F.R.S. in 1844; gold medallist 
of the Royal Society, 1861: and was 
Fullerlan prof, of physiology at the Royal 
Institute from 1845, being a most popular 
and admirable lecturer. His works in- 
clude Principles of General and Compara- 
tive Physiology, 1839, and The Microscope 
and its Revelations, 1856. Principle of 
Mental Physiology (4th ed.), 1876. He 
was registrar of the univ. of London, 
1856-79. 

Carpenter Bee (Xylocopa), so named 
from its habit of boring holes In dry 
timber and forming little cells in which to 
lay eggs. Tho partitions between the 
cells are made of the wood-dust fastened 
together with saliva. X. virginica, a N. 
Amer. species , is as lar^ as a humble bee. 

Carpentier, Georges (1894- ), Fr. boxer, 
b. Lens, near Calais, and worked in a coal- 

g lt as a boy. At a boxing academy in the 
a he attracted the attention of the 
proprietor, Frangois Descamps. When 
14 he won a fight against Salmon, one of 
the best-known boxers, at 7 st. 2 lb. He 
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won the ohampioiuAiip of France in every 
weifirht and div. On 16 July 1614 he 
fought Gunboat Smith at Olympia, 
London, for the world's heavyweight 
white championship, and won it through 
the disqualification of Smith for a foul. 
His most sensational fight In Bnglaud was 
with the heavywe^ht Joe Beckett on 4 
Dec. 1919, for the championship of 
Europe, the Prinoe of Wales being pre> 
sent at the match. Only 2 blows were 
struck, Beckett being knocked out a few 
moments after the fight started. He won 
the light heavyweight championship of 
the world and fought Dompsoy in New 
York, 3 July 192L for the world’s heavy- 
weight ohampionsnip, and was decisively 
beaten in the fourth round. He served 
In the Fr, Air Force diu*ing the First 
World War, and again on the outbreak 
of war in 1939 until the fall of France in 
1940. 

Carpentras, Fr. tn in the dept of 
Vaucluse. on the Aurun, and on the C. 
Canal, 14 m. NE. of Avignon (q.v.). It 
dates from Horn, times, and was formerly 
the cap. of Oomtat Venaissin (q.v.). It 
has a fine Gothic church (1405-1519, 
formerly a cathedral), 17th-cent. law 
courts, an 18th -cent, synagogue, anct 
walls, and a splendid 18th -cent, aqueduct. 
There is also a Rom, triumphal arch. 
There is a textile Industry, and there is a 
market for fruit and vegetables. Pop. 
14,000. 

Carpentry may be defined as the craft 
of selecting, worhing, and jointing timber 
for structural purposes. In buUding C. 
covers all carcassing work: roofs, floors, 
partitions; centring, shuttering, and 
shoring. In furniture it provides the 
roughest types. Heavy work, ranging 
from case-making to bridge building, also 
comes within the sphere of O. The re- 
mainder of this article outlines the 
traditional processes of the craft, but 
shortage and high costs of timber are 
restricting Its use in building and favour- 
ing the use of alternative structural 
materials. 

Any assemblage of pieces of timber 
connected together is called a frame. 
The points of meeting of the pieces of 
timber in a frame are termed joints, and 
one of the first requisites in 0. is a know- 
ledge of the various ways of joining 
the pieces in order to stand diflierent 
strains and pressures. When one piece 
of timber Is not long enough, it is joined 
to another piece in the same direction by 
various methods. The roughest method 
of doing this is by fishing; the ends of 
the beams are placed together, and a 
piece of timber is placed on each side 
and secured by bolts passed through the 
whole. Another method is halving the 
beams so that they present a level face 
when joined together, and can be united 
by means of bolts. Scarf-joints are em- 
ployed when it is neoessary to maintain 
the same depth and width throughout 
the beam. In this method a part of the 
thickness of the timber Is cut away from 
each beam; the parts out away are on 
opposite sides, and correspond to eaoh 
other, so that the' beams will fit into 


eaoh other and oan be bolted. Different 
varieties of scarf-joints are employed 
where the timber Is subjected to oom- 
pressiou, tension, or to a bending strain, 
etc. Hard-wood pieces called keys are 
inserted into the holes of a scarf-joint 
before the bolts in order to compress the 
beams closely together; they must not be 
driven in too hard or the fibres of the wood 
will be strained. In bolting together 
scarf -joints side plates of iron are used 
to protect the wood. Another mode of 
joining timber is by mortise and tenon, 
which is employed wherever one piece of 
timber meets another without orossing it. 
A hole called a mortise is made in one 
piece of timber, and a projecting portion 
called a tenon is left on the other. The 
tenon is driven into the mortise and 
secured in position by glue, or by a pin 
penetrating It laterally through the side 
of the mortised beam, or by an external 
iron strap which passes round the beam 
and is riveted in the other, the beam 
which has the tenon. When the two 
pieces of timber do not meet each other at 
right angles, modifications of the mortise 
and tenon Joint ore adopted, so that a 
bearing surface may be provided which 
is at right angles to the direction of the 
thrust exercised by the entering timber. 
Other operations performed when timbers 
cross each other are notching, cogging, 
aim housing; those joints must be 
strengthened by bolts or straps. When 
greater strength is required than a single 
beam will give, the processes of building 
and trussing beams are used. Building 
beams is oombinlng 2 or more beams in 
depth so as to have the same effect as one 
large beam; the beam is out in two and 
supported with cross-beams In the opera- 
tion of trussing. 

The framework by moans of which 
the covering of a building is supported is 
known as the roof. The simplest form 
of roof consists of a series of pieces of 
timber with their own ends resting on the 
walls and their other ends meeting at a 
ridge-pole. These ore called rafters, and 
their lower extremities are connected by 
a piece of timber called a tie, as other- 
wise this framework would thrust out the 
roof when loaded with the weight of the 
covering. The whole frame Is known as 
a couple; such a simple form of roof, 
however, can only be used when the 
building is less than 20 ft long. Wljen 
the tie is longer than that, it is apt to sag 
in the middle, and a fourth piece, called 
a king-post, is added to unite it dli-ectly 
with the apex of the rafters. Cross- 
pieces, called stmts, are added if the 
rafters are liable to sag; their centres are 
thus united to the centre of the tie. If 
the span is longer than about 30 ft it is 
inadvisable to leave the rafters unsup- 
ported for half their length, and the 
following formation Is substituted: The 
centre of each rafter is joined to the tie 
by a piece which falls perpendicularly on 
it; the rafters are also joined to each other 
by a piece which runs parallel to and above 
the tie. The perpendiculars and the sec- 
tion of the tie enclosed by them thus form 
a paiallelogiam with the rafters. The 
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horizontal piece Is called a collar-beam, 
and the suspending pieces queen-posts. 
The whole frame is Known as a truss: the 
trussed frames are placed at Internals of 
about 10 ft. They support horizontal 
pieces known as purlins, which run the 
whole length of the roof, and support the 
common rafters and their covering. All 
roofs, of whatever size, arc founded on the 
above models, unless it is not desired that 
there should be a tie-beam, as in churches, 
etc. The walls are then made stronger 
or the roof principals are modified in shape 
to meet the greater horizontal pressure. 

The framing of timber supporting the 
floor of the room above and the celling 
of the room below is called the naked 
flooring; there are 3 main kinds of floor 
ing — single, double, and framed. Single 
flooring consists of one series of joists 
which stretches right across from wall to 
wall without any support. The flooring 
boards are laid on the top of these joists, 
and to the under side is affixed the 
coiling of the lower storey. Double floor- 
ing has a middle series of binding joists, 
resting on the walls in the same way as 
the joists of single flooring; above these 
joists are the bridging joists and below 
are the celling joists. Both these are 
notched into the main joists where they 
cross them, and support respectively the 
floor above and the ceiling below. Frampd 
flooring has beams in addition to the 
binding, bridging, and ceiling joists; the 
binding joists do not cross the whole 
width of the room, but are framed into 
these beams at intervals. A double cei- 
ling of lath and plaster is occasionally 
used to deaden sound; the most general 
method, however, is the insertion of 
plugging above the ceiling. Framed 
floors are used where there are large 
spans, double floors ensure evenness of 
floor and celling, and single floors give 
strength combined with lightness where 
the spans are not very great. If the span 
for a single floor exceeds 8 or 9 ft, the 
joists should be strutted together to pre- 
vent twisting. Bough wooden profiles of 
the cornices of a room are made, and after- 
wards lathed round and plastered. This 
process is known as cornice bracketing. 

The frames of timber which are used to 
divide the upper st-oreys of a building into 
rooms are called partitions. When these 
are not required to bear any heavy weight 
they are formed as follows; A piece of 
timber, called a sill, is laid along tbo 
floor, and a corresponding piece along the 
oeiling joists. The lath is nailed to the 
vertical pieces, known os quarters, wil.h 
which the space between is occupied. If 
the partition has to support any weight 
it has to be tnissed with posts and braces, 
and brickwork or concrete may be used 
to All up the space. When a staircase is 
made of wood, the pieces of timber upon 
which it rests, and which form the frame- 
work, are known as the carriage. They 
are 2 in nmnber, and are inclined at the 
angle which it Is desired that the steps 
should have; they are called technically 
rough strings. A piece of timber, which 
projects horizontally from the upper 
loyel to which the staircase leads, forms 
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the support for the rough strings and also 
for the joists of the landing; this is called 
a pitching or apron piece. When bridges 
or vaults are In course of construction, 
curved frames are needed to support the 
arch stones; these frames are known as 
centres. Tbe ribs of which the centres 
are composed are built of a series of short 
timbers shaped to the curve required ; 
they are placed about 6 ft apart, and are 
connected -by horizontal tics as well as by 
diagonal bracing. The centres servo to 
support the narrow boards which carry 
the stones of the arch. When the arch is 
properly keyed the centres are struck 
gradually so that the arch takes Its proper 
bearing slowly. Staging is built up of 2 
rows of standards, or Targe square timbcrH, 
resting on a sill of timber on the ground. 
Longitudinal beams at the top support a 
platform, on which a small railway may 
run. If the staging is large and required 
for a travelling crane, it is known as a 
gant!*y. See also Joinery. Consult R. 
Greenhalgh, Practical Joinery and Car- 
pentry, 1923, and Joinery and Carpentry 
(4 vols.), 1939-40; C. Ellis, Modem Practi- 
cal Carpentry, 1927; A. E. and T. R. 
Bridgwood, Carpentry and Joinery {Ad- 
vanced), 1952. 

Carpet (It. and Low Lat. carpifa, a 
coarse cloth, from Lat. carpers, to pluck), 
heavy woven fabric, used as a covering on 
floors. C.8 were first made and used in 
the E., where the custom of sitting cross- 
legged on the floor and of praying in a low, 
crouching position nocessitated the use of 
some soft covering to the floor. When C.s 
were first brought to England, they were 
used as a rich covering for beds and tables, 
straw, dried rushes, or sand being spread 
over the floors. When C.s wore first 
used for floors they were regarded as 
a great luxury, and only in keeping with 
a lady's boudoir. Hand -woven iapestrles 
were commonly made during the Middle 
Ages in convents and by ladies of rank, 
and were sometimes spread over tbe floors. 
The industry first developed in France, 
where a factory was ostab. In 1807 at the 
Louvre by Henry IV. Other O. factories 
were estab. in Challlot, 1627, and at 
Beauvais, 1664. In 1695, with the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, most of the 
weavers — for the majority were Pro- 
testants — ^fled across the Channel, and 
thus the industry was started in England. 
The Flemish weavers first settled in 
Bristol, but the knowledge of the art soon 
spread to N. tns, and notably to Kidder- 
minster, Dewsbury, and Glasgow. The 
chief varieties of C. are the Brussels, 
Wilton, Persian, Turkey, Indian, Kidder- 
minster, and Axminster. Rugs also came 
to Britain originally from the E., where 
the rug or C. is the most important, often 
indeed almost the only, furnishing of the 
house. Indian, Persian, and Turkish C.s 
and rugs are the best examples of the art. 

General principle of manufacture. The 
original method of C. making was by 
hand, and to this day C.s are made both 
in Europe and in oriental countries in 
preotsely the same manner as of old. 
The principle is very simple. The warp 
threads forming tho chain are wound on 
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2 horizontal beams and the weavers sit 
side by side in front, the C. as it is woven 
being grradually wound on the lower beam 
and the warp correspondingly unwound 
from the upper beam. The yarn for the 
pile is cut into tufts, and knotted by the 
weaver. The interlocking of warp and 
weft forms the weave of the O. Hand- 
weaving is slow, and therefoi'e the pro- 
duct is very expensive. Tlie first typo of 
machine-made 0, to be made in England 
was the Brussels C. 

Brussels carpet. This O, is composed 
of a mixture of linen and worsted, the 
cloth or reticulated part of the structure 
being entirely of linen, and the worsted 
only showing on the upper surface and 
making the pattern. Through the coarse 
linen fabric worsted thread of different 
colours is drawn and held in loops over 
the wires. When the work Is complete 
the wires are removed, and the remaining 
loops give a soft pile and make the 
figured surface of the C. Brussels C.s 
were Introduced into ICidderminster from 
Tournoi in 1745. 

Wilton carpel or velvet pile. This is 
made with longer loops, woven over sharp 
wires, which, when withdrawn, cut the 
worsted, leaving a full velvety pile; other 
wise it is similar in manuf. to Brussels 
The C. may afterwards be sheared to 
even the sunaco. In recent years many 
Wilton looms have been erected capable 
of weaving seamless C.s 12 ft wide or 
more. 

Persian carpels. This manuf. dates 
from very early times. They are thicker 
and softer than ordinary C.s, are of great 
durability, and are renowned for their 
beautiful designs. They are made by 
knotting woollen yarn on warp threads, 
the tufts thus formed being firmly held 
in place by the woof yarn. Old Persian 
C.s are highly prized, and are of great 
value. 

Turkey carpets. These are somewhat 
similar to Persian C.s, being made in the 
same fashion, but their desl^s are stiffer 
and more geometrical in character. The 
colouring is very rich. The industry 
flouiishes chiefly at Uskah in Asia Minor; 
C.s of the same kind were fonnerly made 
at Axminster (1755-1835), and are still 
made at Wilton. 

Indian carpets, like Persian, are woven 
by hand, the design being formed by 
knitting into the warp tufts of woollen 
threads of the proper colour one after the 
other. But modern Indian C.s are much 
inferior to the earlier Indian pile C.s in 
pattern owing to the debasing influence 
of W. designs. 

Kidderminster carpet. This is made in 
the greatest quantities in Scotland and 
Yorkshire, and is the oldest kind of 
machine-made C. It is made by the 
intersection of 2 or more cloths of dif- 
ferent colours, woven in stripes of different 
shades. They are made m layers, and 
are called accordingly 2 -ply or 3 -ply. 
The back of the O. is exactly the same 
pattern as the face-side, but the colours 
are reversed. There is no pile, the yam 
Mng flat on the surface, as in worsted 
cloth. 


Axmimter carpel. It was first made 
in England by Thomas Whitly in 1755. 
It is usually made to order, being made in 
one piec,e according to the dimensions of 
the room for which it is required. They 
resemble Turkey C.s, and are made in 
tufts of coloured worsted or wool tied 
under the warp, the linen threads being 
rammed down and concealed. As is the 
case with Turkey C.s, the difficulty lies 
in changing the colours so as to form the 
required pattern. In 1839 Mr Templeton 
of Glasgow patented a method of making 
Chenille Axminsters. The chenille is 
woven on a separate loom, cut into strips, 
and bound into tufts, and is then woven 
into the C., being used as the weft thread. 
The process of weaving the fur into the C. 
is performed on a setting loom. Chenille 
C.s are very popular, partly on account of 
the variety of colours which can be used, 
and partly owing to the comparatiye 
cheapness. Royal Axminsters do not 
require the chenille to bo woven separ- 
ately; the tufts are out by machinery and 
arc threaded into the C. by the linen weft. 
The later types of loom for weaving the 
fabric can produce a C. 5 yds wide with- 
out a seam. 

Seals of manufacture. Brussels and 
velvet-pile C.s are largely made at 
Kidderminster, and also at Durham and 
Hlallfax. Kidderminster C.8 come from 
Kilmarnock and Bannockburn in Scot- 
land, and from Dewsbuiy and other places 
In Yorks. Only a small quantity is made 
in Kidderminster itself. The finest Per- 
sian C.s are made at Kurdistan. The 
patent chenille Axminsters are made to a 
largo extent in Glasgow. In the (J.S.A. 
C.s are chiefly manuf. in Philadelphia, 
where the first factory was ostab. in 1791, 
and in Lowell. The most famous Fr. 
J.s are the Savomicrie, made in Paris, 
and the Aubusson C.s. See Persian Art. 
See also R. S. Brlnton, Carpels, 1919 ; A. F. 
Kendrick and C. H. C. Tattersall, lland- 
woven Carpets, Oriental and European, 
1922; A. Hackwell, Die chinesische 
Teppiche, 1921; R. Beaumont, Carpets 
ind Rugs, 1924; F. J. Mayers, Carpet 
Designs and Designing, 1934. 

Carpet-bagger* slang political term for a 
candidate who stands for election in a 
locality to which he is a stranger. The 
term was used contemptuously after the 
Civil war in the U.S.A. for the N. poli- 
ticians who, by the help of the Negro 
vote, controlled the S. administration. 

Carpet Bedding, in gardening, the name 
of a certain formal arrangement of beds, 
adorned chiefly with bright-coloured 
foliage-plants or low-growing flowering 
ones, such as lobelia, cerastium, aubrieta, 
coleus, sedum, thrift, echeverias, saxi- 
frages, or box, so arranged as to resemble 
a figured carpet. The patterns are 
usually geometrical designs, but some- 
times birds, butterflies, coats of arms, or 
other objects are represented. Now only 
practised in public parks and gardens. 

Carpi, Ugo da (1450-1523), It. painter 
and engraver, claimed to have discovered 
the art of chiaroscuro printing (see 
Colour Printing), but Ger. research 
would seem to have proved that the art 
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was practised in Germany in 1409 or 
before, whereas the earliest of 0.*s prints 
is dated 1518. 0. used 3 blocks in his 
famous ensravinKs after Eaphael. 

Carpi: 1. It. tn» in Emi]ia>Romai;na 
(Q.v.), 10 m. NNB. of Modena (q.v.). It 
has a cathedral, and an anct castle, now 
a museum. Pop. (tn) 21,100; (com.) 
37,600. 

2. It. vil., in Veneto (q.v.), on the 
Adige (q.v.), SE. of Verona. Prince 
Eugdne (q.v.) defeated the French here in 
1701. 

Garpine, Joannes de Plano (c. 1182- 
1252), Franciscan traveller, d. Umbria, 
W. Italy. He was a companion and 
disciple of St Francis of Assisi and was 
sent to China by Pope Innocent IV at 
the head of on embassy to negotiate with 
the Mongols, and to use his diplomacy 
to turn them from their avowed intention 
of devastating Eui’ope. He set out from 
Lyons in April of 1245, and returned in 
1247. Soon after C. was rewarded by the 
Pope with the bishopric of Antivari in 
Dalmatia, but it is probable that he did 
not long survive the hardships of his 
remarkable journey. He had a genius 
for recounting his adventures, and 
Hakluyt pub. portions of his original 
work; complete text first pub. 1839 as 
vol. iv of the Recueil de voyages et de 
M6moires of the Geographical Society if 
Paris. Ed. for Hakluyt Society by C. K. 
Beazley, 1913. 

Garpineto Romano, It. tn, in Lazio 
(q.v.), 37 m. SK. of Rome (q.v.). It was 
the bp. of Pope Leo XIII (q.v.). Pop. 
5000. 

Carpinio, It. tn, in Apulia (q.v,), 30 m, 
NE. of Foggia (q.v.). Pop. 0000. 

Carpinus, see Hoknbkam. 

Garpobalsamum, name given both to t he 
dried fruit and to the oil obtained from 
the fniit of Commiphora opobalsamumy a 
species of Burseraoeae which yields balm 
of Gilead. The oil is aromatic and 
volatile, and should be used while fresh 
or it becomes inert. 

Carpocrates, or Carpooras, Alexandrian 
gnostfo philosopher, probably of Hadrian’s 
reign (ap 117-38). He founded the sect 
of Oarpocratians, who existed as late tis 
the 6th cent. They were avowed 
eclectics, taught that Christ was a 
iiuman being of pre-eminent goodness, 
and that the world was created by angels. 
The Supi*emo Deity was the Monjis. 
They believed in pre-existence of the soul, 
and worshipped Zoroaster, Pythagortis, 
Plato, and others, as well as Christ, as 
benefactors of mankind. 

Garpology (Ok karpos, fruit; logos^ 
word), namo given to the div. of botany 
which comprehends all that relates to 
the structure of the fruit (q.v.). 

Carpophore (Gk karpos^ fruit; pherein, 
to bear), botanical term used to indicate 
the prolonged axis of a flower which 
passes up between the carpels to the top, 
and which serves to attach the carpels to 
the plant when they have split apart, 
o.g. in a siliqua. Exainplos occur in the 
Umbelliforae, Geraniaceae, and Rosaceae. 

Carpus (Gk karpos, wrist), in anatomy, 
the series of bones between the forearm 


and hand. In man there are 8 small 
bones in 2 irregular rows of 4. The 
upper row articulates with the radius, the 
lower with the metacarpal bones of the 
liand. Rudiments of carpal bones are 
foimd in all mammals. 

Carpzov. Benedikt (1595-1666), Ger. 
jurisconsult, son of Benedikt C. (d. 1624), 
Privy Councillor to the Elector of Saxony, 
and author of Practica nova Imperialis 
Saxonica terum criminalium, 1635, Pefi^ 
nitiones forenscs, 1 668, and other works. 

Carr, see Someuset, Earl of. 

Carr, Herbert William (1857-1931), 
philosophical writer. Educ. at King’s 
College, London Unlv., and became prof, 
of philosophy there. Pubs.: The Prob- 
lem of Truth, 1912; Henri Bergsoru 1912; 
The Principle of RelalivUy, 1920; cent Ur's 
Theory of Mind as Pure Act, 1921; The 
ScUniific Approach to Philosophy, 1924: 
Changing Backwards in Religion and 
Ethics, 1927. 

Carr, John (1723-1807), architect, h. 
Horbury, Yorks, made his reputation as 
a designer of country mansions in tho 
Palladia, n style. These included Hare- 
wood House (subsequently altered by 
R. Adam, q.v.), with its model vil.; 
Denton Park; Gledstono Hall; Heath 
Hall; Constable Burton; Klrkleatham 
Hall — all in Yorks; and Basildon Park, 
Berks. His other buildings included the 
Asylum, Assize Courts, and sev. houses 
in York; the Crescent at Buxton; tn halls 
at Newark and Chesterfield; and Horbury 
Parish Church (at his own expense). 
Though of humble birth, he was twice 
Lord Mayor of York, and left £150,000 
at his death. 

Carr, John Dickson (1905- ), Amer. 
'ivriter of detective stories, h. Uniontowii, 
Pennsylvania. He studied law, but 
tmmed to journalism and then became 
well known as a writer of ingenious 
detective stories, which Include The 
Crooked Hinge, 1938, The Case of the 
Constant Suicides, 1941, The Sleeping 
Sphinx, 1947, Death Watch, 1953, and 
many others. He also pub. a life of 
Conan Doyle in 1949. and with Adrian C. 
Doyle wrote The Exploits of SherUyck 
Holmes in an attempt to resuscitate the 
great detective. He also wrote a number 
of crime mysteries under the name of 
(barter Dickson, including The Ten Tea- 
cups, 1937, The ,Tudas Windov), 1938, Arid 
So to Murder, 1940, and The Gilded Man, 
1942. 

Carr, Joseph William Comyns (1849- 
1916), art critic and dramatist; educ. at 
London Univ. He was one of the editors 
of tho Academy. He became Eng. editor 
of JjArt, 1875. He was director and one 
of the founders of tho New Gallery, 
Regent St, where many of Burne-Jones’s 
works were first exhibited. Among his 
pubs, are Drawings by the Old Masters, 

1877, Examples of Contemporary Art, 

1878, Essays on Art, 1879, Papers on Art, 
1883-4, and Modem Landscape. C. also 
wrote A Fireside Hamlet; The United 
Pair, Forgiveness, King Arthur, Some 
Eminent Victorians, and adapted various 
novels for the stage. 

Carraoa, La, see CAdiz. 
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Carraooi. Cabacox. in 1920: C. was defeated, captured, and 


Carrageen Moti, otherwise known as 
Irish or Sea Moss, edible seaweed techni- 
cally called Chondrtta crispus, found on 
rooky shores of N. Europe and N. America. 
It is reddish-brown in colour, 2 to 12 in. 
long and repeatedly forked. It is 
bleached and dried to bo sold. It may 
be boiled in milk as a health drink, or 
used for Jellies. It is also used for making 
size and absorbent surgiciil dressings, 
stuffing mattresses, and feeding cattle. 
Sf’e Skawked. 
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Carrantuohill (3414 ft), highest mi in 
Ireland, ascent from Gortbue School or 
Lough Aooose. It is one of the Mac^lli- 
cuddy Rooks (q.T.) in co. Kerry (q,v.). 

Carranza, Bartolome (de Miranda) 
(1503-76), Sp, priest, 5. Navarre. Ho 
entered the Dominican order, and became 
prof, of theology at Valladolid. Charles 
V sent him to the Council of Trent. He 
ncoompaniod Philip II to England, and 
became Queen Mary’s confessor, working 
zealously to establish Catholicism. Chosen 
Archbishop of Toledo in 1557, he was 
accused of heresy by the Inquisitimi, 
nominally owing to liis Comentarios sobre 
el Catechismo Christiano, 1558, and spent 
the rest of his life in prison. 

Carranza, Venustiano (1859-1920), 
President of Mexico, b. Cuatro Cj^negaa, 
in the state of Coahuila, and educ. in 
Mexico City. In early life he cultivated 
his extensive farms in Coahuila. He 
made sev. attempts to enter Parliament, 
but was defeated through the efforts of 
President Diaz. In 1911 he sided with 
the revolutionary president Madero — to 
whom, however, he was not believed to be 
loyal. He was, under Madero, elected 
governor of Coahuila. When, after the 
murder of Madero, the presidency was 
seized by Huerta, in 1913, C. declared 
war against Huerta. In Aug. 1914 C. 
obtained the surrender of the adminis- 
tration; and in Got. 1915 was recognised 
as President by the U.S.A. He was not 
formally elected, however, until the end 
of 1916. Another revolution broke out 


shot 5 days later at Tlaxcalatongo in the 
state of Puebla. 

Carrara, It. tn, In Tuscany (q.v.), at the 
foot of the Apennines (q.v.), 4 m. NNW. 
of Massa (q.v.). It has a Romanesque- 
Gothic cathedral (12th-14th cents.), and 
is famous for its marble quarries, which 
have been worked for over 2000 years. 
The marble used for sculpture is pe- 
culiarly white and flawless and of great 
durability, but few of the more than 400 
quarries produce this vaidoty. Nearly 
all the surrounding heights (Monte Sagro, 
5684 ft) are of mnrble, and mt railways 
serve the quarries. The tn has an 
Academy of Fine Arts, founded in 1769. 
Marina di C., m. SW. on the Ligurian 
Sea, is a port and bathing resort. Pop.: 
(tn), 27,200: (com.), 62,800. 

Carrel, Alexis (1873-1944), Fr. doctor of 
medicine, b. Sainte Foy-les-Lyori, I'rance. 
After studying medicine for a time when 
miite a youth and becoming a member of 
the Lyons Hniv., went to tlie V.S.A., 
whore he became connected with the univ. 
of Chicago. In 1909 he was elected an 
assocjiate member of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research. In 1912 
he was awarded the Nobel prize (amoimt- 
ing to AJ7800) for medicine on account of 
his brilliant success in suturing of blood 
vftsels and in transplantation of human 
organs. lie conducted some remurk.ible 
cxpcrimentH in on cats, kceT)ing vital 
organs alive for some hours after their 
remov.il from the body. At the oiiUueak 
of war he returned to France, and bec'ame 
famous as the chief inventor of the C.- 
Dakln treatment of wonntis by irrigation 
--every part of the wound being re- 
peatedly sterilised with a soUilion chiefly 
of hypochloride of sodinm, applied 
through a system of rubber tubes. In 
1919 he returned to the Rockefeller 
Institute and continued his work there 
until bis retirement in 1939, In the 
following year he returned to Franco, and 
wjis placed by the Vichy Gov. in cliargo 
of the Foundation for the Study of Human 
Relations, where he remained until the 
liberation of France in 1944. Charges 
made against him of collaboration with 
the Gormans were denied. There was no 
trial and C. d. the same year on 5 Nov. 
See Sir Wm Mnepherson (ed.), Official 
Medical History of the War, 1921-4. 

Carror, Luigi (1801-50), It. lyric poot 
and scholar, native of Venice. Ho gave 
up the law for literature, becoming prof, 
of philosophy at Padua, 183(); later, 
director of the Gorrer Museum, Venice. 
His poems, which reveal the influence f>f 
Foscolo and Byron, included idylls, epi- 
grams, sonnets, hymns, and tragedies, hut 
the best are ballads (introduced from Ger- 
many) and odes. His Vanello di seite 
nemme, 1838, told in poetical form the 
hist, and oustoms of Venice. Vols. of 
poems and ballads appeared In 1832, 
1838, and 1841; prose and poetry, 1837: 
and odes and sonnets in 1868. See lives 
by Veludo, 1861, Venanzio, 1855, and 
.Sartorio, L, Carver, 1900. 

Carrhae, anet city of Mesopotamhu 
about 25 in. from Edessa, the Haran of 
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the Bible and Assyrian inscriptions. 
The oroshto^r defeat of Crassus by the 
Parthians in 53 bo» when the Rom. 
standards were ‘lost, is frequently men- 
tioned in classical literature. 

Cariiaoou, is. of the Brit. W. Indies and 
the largest of the Grenadines, being 8 m. 
long, and from 2 to 4 i m. wide. Cotton 
is grown. Hillsborough, on the W. coast, 
is the tn and harbour. C. elects a mem- 
ber to the legislative council of Grenada. 
Pop. 3000. 

Carriage (Lat. carrua^ car, chariot, 
wagon), a means of carrying; any vehicle 
intended to convey goods, but especially 
passengers, by road or rail. Hence rail- 
way C., hacluiey C., gun C., and various 
other compoimds. C.s are structures on 
2 or more wheels, and vary greatly in size 
and shape. Possibly they were first 
developed from the Egyptian sledges and 
rollers used for conveying heavy loads. 
Chariots Wei's known also to the anct 
Israelites, Greeks, and Homans, chariot 
racing being a favourite sport at the 
public games of Greece and Rome. The 
covered C. of to-day dates from about the 
15th cent. In 1555 the first Eng. C. 
(excluding the war-chariots of the anct 
Britons) was made by Ripon for the Earl 
of Rutland. By the 17th cent, they were 
much used, and ousted the sedan-chair, 
being themselves replaced by the cab|to 
1820. The hansom cab was introduced 
in Loudon in 1834 by Joseph Hansom. 
Other 2 -wheeled C.s are the stanhope, 
tilbury, gig, and dog-cart. In the 18th 
cent, many improvements were made; the 
body was suspended on straps, attached 
later to ‘C ’-shaped springs. The use 
of the private 4-wheeled C. drawn by 
one or more horses (often the ‘ C. and pair,’ 
with 2 horses) was especially marked 
during the Victorian era. The brougham 
was introduced in 1839, other types being 
the landau, victoria, and four-in-hand. 
Open 4-wheeled C.s are the phaeton, 
wagonette, and brake. The drag and 
the omnibus have seats both outside and 
in. 0.8 have various different special 
names in different parts of the world, but 
the word is commonly Tised in England 
of the 4-wheelod, private, horse-drawn 
vehicle. also Cab; Cart; Coagh and 
Coaching. See H. McCausland, The 
English Carriage, 1948. 

Carriage-building, see Coach-building. 

Carriage Dog, see Dalmatian Dog. 

Carriage Lioenoes, see Motor Vehicle 
Licences. 

Carriok, Thomas Heathfleld (1802-75), 
miniaturist, h. near Carlisle, educ. at the 
grammar school there; a self-taught 
artist. He neglected his chemist’s busi- 
ness for painting. In 1836 he moved to 
Newcastle; 1839 to London. From 1841 
to 1 866 he exhibited annually 8 miniatures. 
Among the most famous are those of 
Carlyle, Sir R. Peel, Rogers, Wordsworth, 
Lon^ellow, Charles Kean, Farren, Mac- 
ready, Daniel O’Connell, and Robert 
Owen. In 1845 he was awarded a medal 
for his method of painting miniatures on 
marble; and a Turner annuity by the 
Royal Academy about 1868. See Royal 
Academy catalogues, 1841-66. 


Carriok-on-Shannon, riv. port and co. 
tn of Leitrim oo„ Rep. of Ireland, on the 
R. Shannon, 37 m. SE. of Sligo. There 
is trade in shipping, dairy produce, corn, 
and plastic electrical fittings. Pop. 1500. 

Carriok-on-Suir, tn in co. Tipperary, 
Rep. of Ireland, connected with Garrick* 
beg, in co. Waterford, by 2 bridges over 
tbe Suir. It has an anct castle and par. 
church. Tanning is the chief industry. 
Pop. 4800. 

Carriokfergus, seaport tn. in co. Antrim, 
N. Ireland, on Belfast Lough. William 
III landed here before the battle of the 
Boyne. The castle of C., dating back to 
the 12th cent., is preserved as an anct 
monument, and the par. church, the 
oldest still in use in Ulster, is of the same 
period. Salt and rayon are the chief 
industries, and wrought iron is a local 
handicraft. Pop. 9500. 

CarriokmaorosB, mrkt tn in the co. of 
Monagham, Rep. of Ireland, with manufs. 
of leather and boots, industrial alcohol, 
minortd waters, a trade in grain, and a 
fruit processing industry. It is renowned 
for the manuf. of lace. Pop. 2100. 

Carrier, Jean-Baptiste (1756-94), Fr. 
revolutionary, b. Volet. He was a 
lawyer. Elected t»> the Convention, 
1792, lie helped to form the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, voted for tlie death of the king, 
dcimandcd the anvst of the Duke of 
Orleans, and helped in overthrowing the 
Girondists. 0, was sent to Nantes, 1793, 
to repress the civil war started by priests 
and Royalists in La Vend6e, He mas- 
sacred over 16,000 Vendean and other 
prisoners without trial, sparing neither 
women nor children. After Robespierre’s 
fall ho was guillotined. 

Carrier (Disease Carrier), in medicine 
a person who, recovered from an infectious 
disease, retains the germ for vaiying 
periods of time and is, therefore, capable 
of spreading the infection; notably in the 
case of typhoid, paratyphoid, cholera, and 
dysentery, diphtheria, scarlet fever. 
Infantile paralysis, and meningitis. The 
germs are carried in the faeces, urine, 
throat, tonsils, and nose. 

Carrier, Common, in Eng. law, one 
who undertakes for hire to carry goods 
or passengers from one place to another 
either by land or water. He is distin- 
guished from the private 0. by being 
ready to accommodate the public 
generally and has different responsibili- 
ties in law. Examples of land C.s arc 
omnibus companies, railway companies, 
wagoners, firms such as Carter Paterson & 
Pickford and others; C.s by water arc 
owners of steamships, ferry-boats, and 
the like. Up to 1933 the carriage of 
goods by road was uncontrolled and the 
Road and Rail Traffic Act of that year 
was passed as a result of a widespread 
feeling that the fierce and cut-throat 
competition in the industry which de- 
veloped during the years following tbe 
First World War was becoming dangerous. 
This Act (which took effect as from 1934) 
imposed a measure of control by making it 
necessary for any person carrying goods 
for hire or reward to have a licence to do 
so, and to operate subject to specified 
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oozidltiozts and In certain oaecs within 
defined limits. Since 1 934 no person may 
use a goods yehicle on a road for the 
carriage of goods tor hire or reward, or for 
or in connection with any trade or busi- 
ness carried on by him, except under a 
licence. Licences are of 3 classes (see 
British Transport Commission). The 
licence applies to the common C. or 
public G., and it entitles the holder to use 
his vehicle for the carriage of goods for 
hire or reward, but not for the carriage of 
goods in connection with any trado or 
business carried on by him except that of 
a C. of goods. It is a condition of the 
licence that the vehicles are maintained in 
a fit and serviceable condition: speed 
limits and regulations as to loading are 
complied with; requirements as to driers’ 
hours are observed; and that records of 
work, journeys, and loads are kept 
(Sect. 8 (i)). Under the Transport Act, 
1947, it shall be a condition of every 
licence that, except under a permit 
granted by the Brit. Transport Com- 
mission, goods shaU not bo carried for hire 
or reward in any authorised vehicle if the 
vehicle, at any time while the goods are 
being so carried, is more than 25 m. from 
its operating centre, and the Hoad and 
Kail Traffic Act, 1933, shall have efiect as 
if the said condition were included among 
the conditions specified in subsection 
1 of section 8 of the Act. But this 
additional condition is not applicable 
where the goods carried are liquids 
carried in bulk in a tank permanently 
fixed to the vehicle, or in a tank not so 
fixed of which the capacity is not less than 
500 gallons, or are goods of a special 
character wliioh under any statutory 
provision may only bo carried in a 
specially constructed vehicle, or where the 
carriage is an ordinary furniture removal, 
or the goods carried are meat or livestock; 
or the goods consist of felled timber 
carried in a specially constructed carriage. 
The general effect of this clause (52 of the 
Act of 1947) is that goods vehicles used 
under licence are not allowed to carry 
goods for reward more than 25 m. 
(measured as air miles) from their base, 
and that this becomes an additional con- 
dition of the licence. 

A common C. of goods must transport 
any except specially dangerous articles to 
the place to which ho professes to carry 
goods. A fixed rate of payment must 
be charged to all employers €dike, pay- 
ment being made beforehand if desired. 
Otherwise the C. has a lien on the goods 
taken for his charges. He is in the eyes of 
the law responsible for all acts of his 
employees. Also, unless his liability bo 
limited by a special contract, he is re- 
sponsible for all goods entrusted to him 
until they have been delivered, and must 
make good any loss or damage occurring 
through any cause except ‘the act of God, 
or the public enemy* (in the narrowest 
signification). These stringent rules exist 
to guard the interests of employers, and 
prevent their being entirely at the mercy 
of the 0. If goods are to be warehoused 
with C.8 for a time previous to carriage, 
extraordinary liability is not incurred by 


them until the actual time of carriage, 
though of course ordinary oare and pre- 
cautions must be taken. In England if 
a number of C.8 are engaged in the 
transfer of goods, the first is held liable, as 
insurer, as being the party with whom the 
contract was originallY made. Personal 
delivery is expected of land C.8. Water 
C.8 can only take goods to the wharf, but 
notice must be given of the vessers arrival 
and discharge of cargo. A special con- 
tract may be entered upon for the carriage 
of goods, but no 0. can exempt himself 
from liability for grooda not mentioned in 
the Carriers Act by a mere printed notice 
that he refuses to hold himself responsible. 
A definite contract signed by the em- 
ployer is essential before the 0. can shake 
off his responsibilities as insurer. The 
Carriers Act of 1830 granted certain 
exemptions from liability to common O.s 
by land. A ship owner’s liabilities are 
much the same, except as limited by the 
Merchant Shipping Acts, and by the 
contract of affreightment. At common 
law^ railways are common C.s only of such 
goods as they profess to carry. But as 
regards other goods, etc., their liability 
for neglect or default is dealt with by the 
Kailway and Canal Traffic Act, 1854, and 
amending Acts. A railway is a common 
C. of a passenger’s personal luggage and 
l^^erefore an insurer of its safety; but this 
is not so if the luggage has been taken by 
tho passenger out of the control of tho 
railway. Hence in tho event of accidents 
the railway is only liable if negligence can 
bo proved. By the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act of 1854 liability as to animals 
was limited. Railways aro not common 
C.s of tho passengers they carry and 
therefore are not ‘insurers’ of their 
safety. Passenger C.s are not responsible 
for mishaps caused by tho passenger’s 
contributory negligence. They must 
accept as passengers all who comply with 
their rules (as to tickets, use of cars, etc.), 
except people of disorderly behaviour or 
those who have some contagious disease. 
See Carver, Law of Carriage of Goods by 
Sea (10th ed.), 1956; O. Kahn-Freund, 
Law of Carriage by Inland Transport (3rd 
od.), 1956. 

American Railways. There is a vital 
difference in the Amor, law as to common 
C.8, railways being considered common 
C.8 of passengers, with tho consequence 
that they are sued almost every day for 
accidents In which passengers are injured. 

Carrier-current, or Carrier- wave, alter- 
nating current of a given frequency on 
which one or more high-frequency 
currents are superposed at tho sending 
end, being filtered out from the carrier 
at the receiving end. Sometimes the 
power current on high voltage transmis- 
sion lines is used as carrier for signais or 
internal telecommunication. See Tele- 
phony. 

Carrier Pigeon, variety of the family 
Columbidae, remarkable for the huge 
white wattle round the eyes and at the 
base of the beak. It is essentially a fancy 
bird, and the messenger pigeon proper is 
called the homer. 

Carriftre, Eugene Anatole (1840-‘1906), 
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Fr. genre painter, b. Goumay-sur-Mame, 
lived in X’aria. He was a pupU of Cabanel, 
and was awarded a medal, third class, 
1885. Edmond de Gonoourt oallod him 
*the modern Madonna painter,* for his 
frequent treatment of this subject. His 
famous 'Maternity* (1892) was bought 
by the Luxembourg. His portraits of 
Daudet, Edmond de Gonoourt, Anatole 
France, MeiohnikoY, show ability to 
depict character, though his manner of 
painting was vague and melting. There 
is a decorative panel at the Sorbonne by 
C. (1898), and in the Hdtel de VUle, Paris. 
See G. Geflroy, L*(Euvred*Euatne Carriire, 
1902. 

Garridre, Moritz (1817-95), Ger. philo- 
sopher and writer on aesthetics; studied 
at Giessen, Gottingen, Berlin, and in 
Italy; prof of philosophy at Giessen, 1849; 
secretary and prof, of anct hist, at the 
Academy of Plastic Arts at Munich, 1853. 
At first a Hegelian, he later followed the 
system of Fichte more closely. He also 
ranked high as an art critic. Among his 
works are a treatise, Aristotle the Friend 
of FUdo (in Latin), 1837, Die RelioUm in 
ihrem Begriff^ 1841, Die philosophische 
Weltan8ch4iuu7ia der Reformationszeit, 
1847, Die lelzie Nachi der Qiromlisten 
(a poem), 1849, Das Wesen und die 
Formen der Poesie^ 1854, Asthetik^ 1859, 
Die Kunst im Ztisammcnhang der IHultvx- 
enfwicklung, 1887, and Lebenserinnerungm 
(ed. W. Hjehl), 1914. See Qesammelte 
Werke (14 vols.j, 1886-94. 

Carrington, G. R. Wynn-C., sec Lin- 
colnshire, Marquess of. 

Carrington, Sir Frederick, Major-Gen- 
eral (1844-1913), soldier, educ. at Chelten- 
ham College, entered the army, 1864. He 
commanded the Light Horse m the Trans- 
kei war, 1877; led the colonial forces 
ntrainst the Sekukuni in the Transvaal, 
1878-9; and in the Basuto war, 1881. 
Commandant of Bechuanaland police, 
1893; K.O.B., 1897. In the S. African 
war (1899-1902) he commanded the 
Rhodesian field force, helping to raise the 
siege of Maf eking, 1900. 

Carrington, Henry Beebee (1824-1912), 
Amer. soldier and military historian, b, 
Connecticut, graduated Yale, 1845, 
studied law at Yale Law School, 1847. 
In 1869 prof, of militaiy science in 
Wnbash College. Among his many w'orks , 
are Russia as a Nation, 1849, History of \ 
the Bailies of the American Revolution , \ 
1870, and The Washington Obelisk and its 
Voices, 1887. 

Carrington, Richard Christopher (1826- 
1875), astronomer, b. Chelsea, educ. 
Cambridge; from 1849 to 1852 observer 
at Durham Univ. After 1852 he con- 
ducted observations (especially of the 
minor planets, fixed stars, and the sun), 
at his private observatory at Redhlll, 
Surrey. He showed that the period of 
rotation of sunspots varied with their 
lats. on the sun. Secretary of Royal 
Astronomical Society, 1857-62; P.R.S., 
1860. Ho pub. Catalogue of 3735 Cir- 
cumvolar Stars, 1857, and Observaiions 
of the Spots on the Sun, 1863, which 
greatly influenced the study of solar 
physics. 


Carrion Crow (Corvus corone), Brit, 
species of Corvidae, closely connected 
with C, comix, the hooded crow. In 
S. America and the U.S.A. the name is 
given to Caiharista atraia, the black 
vultxure, a species of Oathartidae wliich 
greatly resembles the turkey-buzzard. 
The colour of this bird is black, and its 
naked head is also dark of hue. Both 
species act as scavengers, but the former 
will also attack young living animals. 

Carrion Flowers are those which attract 
short-tongued flies by means of their 
moat-like appearance or their foetid 
smell and so become pollinated. Two 
such species are Amorphophallus tUanum 
and Arum macuLalum, both belonging to 
the family Araceac. They both emit a 
very disagreeable odour, and the former ib 
of a rod and yellow colour, which serves as 
an additional attraction. The genus 
Stapelia, which belongs to the AscTejpia- 
daoeae, has the same property to induce 
flies to fertilise its flowers, and the flowers 
themselves are of a dark red colour. 

Carroooio, large war-ohariot drawn by 
oxen, used by the medieval reps, of Italy 
to carry their banner into battle. On a 
rectangular platform, painted red, were 
set the city’s standard and an altar, at 
which mass was said before battle. It 
was surrounded by the bravest soldiers 
in the army, and regarded both as a 
rallying point and as the palladium of the 
city’s honour. 

Carroll, Charles, of Carrollton (1737- 
1832), Amer. patriot, b. Maryland; educ. 
at Jesuit colleges of Salnt-Omer, Rheims, 
and Louis le Grand; studied law in Paris 
and London. He returned to America, 
1765, inheriting a large estate. He was a 
member of the rommittee of Observation, 
1775, and elected delegate to the Prov. 
Convention. In 1776 C. was sent to per- 
suade the Canadians to war against Eng- 
land, and was delegate to Confess. He 
was the last surviving signer or the Dec- 
laration of Independence. In 1789 U.S. 
senator for Maryland: 1799, member of 
the Maryland and Virginia boundary 
commission. In 1810 he retired from 
Tmblic life. See biographies by K. M. 
Rowland, 1898; Joseph Guru, 1932; 
Ellen Hart Smith, 1942; and L. A. 
Leonard, Life of Charles Carroll of 
7arroUlon, 1918. 

Carroll, John (1735-1815), Amer. Rom. 
Catholic prolate, cousin of above, b. 
Prince George’s co., Maryland; educ. in 
Flanders; entered the Society of Jesus in 
1753; became a priest in 1769, and a 
professed father in 1771. He returned to 
Maryland in 1774, and took a prominent 
part in Amer. politics. Estab. and 
endowed through his influence George- 
town Univ. (completed 1791). He was 
consecrated a bishop in 1790, and became 
archbishop in 1811 ; as a staunch Federalist 
he opposed the war of 1812. 

Carroll, Lewis, pen-name of Charles 
Lutwidge Dodgson (1832-98), mathe- 
matician and author, 6. Daresbury, 
Cheshire. Educ, at Rugby and Oxford, 
he took a first in mathematios, 1854 ; took 
orders, 1861; and was mathematical 
lecturer at Christ Church, 1855-81. He 
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liyed a retired life at Oxford, but delighted 
in the company of little girls. A few of 
his witty pamphlets on univ. affairs were 
collected and pub. as Notes by an Oxford 
Chieh 1 865-7 4. His mathematical specu- 
lations were intricate and ingenious. 
Among such pubs., under the name of 
0. L. Dodgson, are A Syllabus of Plane 
Algebraical Oeometry, 1860, Guide to the 
Mathematical StudenU Elemeniary Treatise 
on Determinants^ 1867, Euclid and his 
Modem RivcAa. 1879-86, and Curiosa 
Mathematica, 1888, 1894. But his fame 
rests chiefly on Alice*s Adventures in 
Wonderland, 1865 (the first version of 
which was Aliceas Adventures Under- 
around, a MS. which Dodgson gave to Mrs 
Reginald Hargreaves, d. 1934^, who was 
then Alice Pleasanoe Liddell, daughter of 
the dean of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
the original of Alice); and on its con- 
tinuation, Through the Looking-glass, 
1872, both illustrated by Tenniel. These 
books are still the delight of children 
and grown-ups ahko. They are full of 
whimsical fancies, grotesque absurdities, 
and unforgettable remarks and incidents. 
Though occasioimlly plagiarised, they are 
inimitable; and have become widely read 
classics, having been trons. into various 
tongues. The first dramatised version 
appeared in London, 1886, but the play 
of necessity loses much of the charm of 
the book. In 1928 the MS. of Alke in 
Wonderland was sold to Dr Rosenbach. 
an Amer. dealer, for 815,000, and later 
in the same year resold to Mr B. £. 
Johnson of New Jersey, for 8150,000, or 
£30,000. Later Dr Luther H. Evans, 
librarian of Congress, paid 850,000 
(£12,500) for the vol. at an auction and 
in 1948 presented the MS. and C.’s own 
drawiugB to the Brit. Museum 'os a gift 
from America to the Brit, people.’ A 
centenary exhibition of C.’s works, 
portraits, etc., was hold in London, 1932. 
The sole available copy in England of 
the first version of Alice in Wonderland 
was that owned by Sir Leicester Harms- 
worth, who also possessed a copy of a skit 
called American Telegrams, only one other 
copy of which is extant. C.’s other works 
are Phantasmagoria and other Poems, 1869 ; 
The Hunting of the Snark (humorous 
verse), 1876; Doublets, a Word Puzzle, 
1879; Rhyme? and Reason?, 1883; Prin- 
ciples of Parliamentary Representation, 
1884; A Tangled Tale, 1885: The Game 
of Logic, 1887; Sylvie and Bruno (illus- 
trated by H. Fumiss), 1889; Symbolic 
Logic 1896; his Diaries were od. hy R. L. 
Green, 1054. See S. D. CoUingwood, Life 
and Letters of Lewis Carroll, 1898 ; I. Bow- 
man, The Story of Lewis Carroll told for 
Young People by the Real Alice, 1899; and 
studies hy W. de la Mare, 1932; L. Reed, 
1932; F. B. Lennon, 1947; D. Hudson, 
1954. 

Carrollton, formerly a post-vU. of 
.Tefferson par., Louisiana, on Mississippi 
R., now suburb of Now Orleans, U.S.A. 

Carron, vil. near Falkirk in Stirling- 
shire. Scotland, on the R. C., celebrated 
for its old-estah. ironworks, founded in 
1759. Oarronades and other guns were 
made hero until 1862, when more modem 


armaments superseded them. Now an 
extensive manuf . of stoves, grates, boilers, 
and cast-iron goods, Including intricate 
and specialised castings, is carried on, 
which supports a large part of the pop. 
Pop. 3200. 

Carron Oil, limowater and linseed oil 
mixed in equal proportions, as a dressing 
for burns. The name is derived from 
the C. foundry in Scotland, where, from 
its frequent use in the ironworks, its 
reputation was made. It is a soapy, thick 
mixture, and in modern practice has been 
replaced by neater dressings, such as a 
solution of bicarbonate of soda and a thin 
smearing of vaseline, or oxide of zinc 
ointment, or, more usually, a saline 
dressing at first followed by one of the 
antibiotics. 

Garronades, short cast-iron guns, at- 
tached to the carriage by loop and bolt 
instead of trunnions, were invented in 
1752 by Gen. Robert Melville, and made 
at Carron by Gascoigne for use in the 
navy. The metal was not so thick as that 
of most guns of the same calibre, and 
the powder chamber was at the muzzle, as 
in mortars. Only small charges of powder 
could be used, and they were of short 
range. Smaller long-range guns have 
rendered them obsolete. 



Carrot, plant of the genus Daucus and 
family Umbelliferae. The common C. 
(Daucus carota), originally a native of the 
E., has been naturalised in Europe and 
America, and is a biennial plant. In E. 
U.S.A, it is often a pernicious weed. The 
root of the cultivated variety is much 
thicker and pleasanter in taste than that 
of the wild. The leaves are pinnate! y 
compound, the flowers creamy-white to 
pink or purplish in the central ones. The 
foliage is beautiful for decorative purposes 
and in Charles I’s reign ladies sometimes 
even wore the leaves instead of feathers. 
Introduced into England early in the 
16th cent., it forms an article of food both 
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for cattle and for man. The roots are 
also used for poultices. C.b contain 
oolonrina matter used in some parts of 
Britain to colour butter. The white 
Belgian C. gives the largest crops. It 
has a thick white root, pale green above 
the earth. These are inferior to the red 
varieties for nutritive purposes. A deei 
sandy soil, well drained and deeply 
trenched, suits best. It should be pre- 
pared and manured in autumn. The 
main crop is sown from late Mar. to April. 
The plants must be thinned out after 
sowing and kept free from weeds. During 
the winter the roots may be stored in a 
cellar or shed. Long-rooted kinds need 
about 3 ft of soil; short horn varieties 
thrive in 6 in. of good compost on top of 
poorer soil. 

Carrum, popular seaside resort in Vic- 
toria, Australia, 22 m. from Melbourne. 

Carruthers. Robert (1799-1878), journal- 
ist and miscellaneous ^vriter, h. Dumfries. 
In his youth he was apprenticed to a 
bookseller, becoming editor of the 
Inverness Courier ^ 1828, and proprietor, 
1831. He collaborated with Robert 
Chambers to produce the Cyclopaedia of 
English Literature. 1843-4. 

Carruthers, William (1830-1922), bota- 
nist. Educ. for the Presbyterian Church, 
ho took up botany instead, becoming 
assistant in the botanical dept of the IM. 
Museum in 1859 and keeper in 187 1. He 
was the pioneer in this country of seed 
testing, especially of pasture grasses. 
He wrote many papers on systematic, 
palaeontological, and agric. botany. 

Carse, Scottish term for low, alluvial 
lands adjoining rivs., examples being the 
C. of Gowrie, C. of Falkirk, C. of Stirling. 
C. soils arc usually very fertile, consisting 
of argUlacoous deposits, but sometimes 
they are barren clays. 

Carse of Gowrie, fertile dist. of Scotland, 
extending some 15 m. between the Tay 
and the Sidlaw Hills in Perthshire and 
Angus. 

Carsebreok, loch in Perthshire, the 
great Scottish curling (q.v.) centre, 11 m, 
by rail from Stirling. 

Carshalton, urb. dist. of Surrey, Eng- 
land, 3 m. from Croydon, and 11 m. S. of 
London. Has an old church, some fine 
old houses, and over 300 ac. of public 
park; but it is chiefly a residential dist. 
Pop. 62,800. 

Carso, see Earst. 

Carso Plateau, situated on the Gulf of 
Trieste, was the scene of flghting between 
the Austrians and the Italians during the 
First World War. The first campaign in 
this area commenced in Sept. 1916, when 
the ItoHans under Cadoma succeeded in 
capturing the heights at San Grade and 
other Important positions. Further It. 
progress on theC. P. was made inNov. 1916, 
The road to Trieste was, however, blocked 
W the Austrian strong positions on Mt 
Hermada, and in the spring of 1917 plans 
were made for capturing these. In the 
middle of May operations commenoed and 
much progress was made in the sector S. of 
Gorizia. After a lull fighting began again 
in Aug. 1917, but, though yet further 
progress was made on the C. P., the It. 
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debacle of Caporetto (q.v.) oaused their 
forces on the 0. P. to retreat hurriedly and 
no further fighting took place in this 
theatre. 

Garsoll (anot Cartioli), It. tn, in Abruzzi 
e Molise (q.v.), 23 m. SW. of L*Aquila 
(q.v.). The Paiazzetto Orsini was de- 
stroyed in the Second World War, 
together with the medieval houses 
fronting the square. There is a trade hi 
wine. Pop. 7600, 

Carson, Christopher (1809-68), famili- 
arly known as ‘Kit’ C., Amer. trapper, 
guide, and soldier. He emigrated from 
Kentucky to Missouri as a hunter and 
trapper. His knowledge of Indian lan- 
gua^ and habits made him excellent as a 
gruide In Fr6mont*s Rooky Mts explora- 
tions, 1842-5. C. served under Frdmont 
during the conquest of California, 1846-7, 
and settled in New Mexico, 1853, becom- 
ing U.S. Indian agent at Taos. For his 
services in the Civil war he was breveted 
brigadier-general. He d. at Fort Lynn, 
Colorado. He figures in WiDa Gather's 
Death Comes to the Archbishop. See 
lives by De Witt 0. Peters, 1858; E. S. 
Ellis. 1899; S. Vestal, 1928, and B. C. 
Grant (editor). Kit Carson*s Own Story of 
his Life, 1926. 
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Carson, Edward Henry, Baron (1854- 
1935), educ. at Portarlinfi^n School and 
Trinity College, Dublin. He represented 
Dublin Univ. in Parliament as a Con- 
servative, 1892-1918; then sat for Dun- 
caim div. of Belfast, 1918-21. In 1894 he 
was appointed queen's counsel at the Eng. 
Bar, having hold that ofBoe at the Irish 
Bar since 1889. Having acted as sol Icltor- 
general for Ireland m 1892, he was 
knighted, and became solicitor-general in 
1900, retaining the posltioD till 1906. He 
led the Unionist campaign against the 
Parliament Act; and In 1912 he success- 
fully engineered the signing of the 

♦a 
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oovenaat by -whiob^ at Belfast, thousands 
bound themselves to refuse to recognise 
any Home Hule Parliament. The Ulster 
Unionist council bocame, in the latter part 
of 1913, a provisional gov., and O. was its 
head. During the First World War C. 
joined the coalition gov. in June 1915 as 
attorney^general, but rosigncd in Oct. as 
he disagreed with Grey’s i>olicy in the 
Balkans. Under Lloyd George C. was 
first lord of the Admiralty from 191G, and 
he supported the Irish Convention of 
1917, in which year ho quitted the 
Admiralty, but remained in gov. as a 
member of the War Cabinet. At the 
close of the war he agreed to dividing 
NE. Ireland from the rest of the country. 
Of commanding presence and magnetic 
appearance, C. was one of the most 
formidable orators of his day. He was 
given a life peerage, 1921, and became a 
lord of appeal. Sec life (2 vols.) by E. 
Marioribanks and 1. Colvin, 1932. and 
1934. 

Carson, Raohel Louise (1907- ), Amer. 
writer on science, b. Spriiigdtde, Penn- 
sylvania. Educ. at Pennsylvania College 
for Women and Johns Hopkins Univ., she 
^ined the staff of the univ. of Maryland. 
Her best-known book is The Sea Around 
USt 1951. She has received numerous 
awards for her scientific work. 

Carson City, cap. of Nevada, U.S.A., 
and the co. tn of Ormsby oo., 24 m. S. of 
Heno. It is a rail and trade centre and 
resort in a silver-mining and agric. area; 
cattle are slaughtered and there is a 
brewing industry- Pop. 3082. 

Carstairs, par. of S. Lanarkshire, Scot- 
land, Si m. ENE. of Lonarl^ with an 
important railway junction. Pop. 2623. 

Carstaras, William (1649-1715), minister, 
son of a minister of Cathcart, near Glas- 
gow. who had been taken prisoner at the 
battle of Dunbar by Cromwell and ex- 
changed. He was educ. at the college of 
Edinburgh, and in Holland, where he 
studied under the most celebrated profs., 
and was probably ordained in the Dutch 
Church. He also made the acquaintance 
of William of Orange, and became his con- 
fidential adviser. In 1672 he camo to 
London and was arrested by Lauderdale 
on petty charges of creating disturbances. 
Nothing was proved against him, and he 
was kept a prisoner In Edinburgh Castle 
for 5 years. He returned to Holland, and 
from there made frequent visits of investi- 
gation, acting as agent between Eng. and 
Scottish conspirators, in conjunction with 
Shaftesbury* Russell, and Argyll. After 
the Rye House Plot (q.v.), which he really 
did not uphold, be was arrested and again 
imprismied, and on his release he sought 
security In Holland, where he became 
chaplet to Wflllam of Orange. In recon- 
ciling the Scottish Church his influence 
was invaluable, hki advice having the 
greatest possible weight with Wflliam. 
Under Anne ho was elected principal of 
Edinburgh Univ. and presented with a 
living. 

Carstens, Asmus Jakob (1754r-98), Ger. 
artist, 6, near Sohles^. He was appren- 
ticed to a wine meronant for 5 years, but 
at the age of 22 he went to Oopenhag^ to 


study art. Then followed a period of 
great poverty in Lfibeck and Berlin, 
during which he barely supported himself 
by portrait-painting. He was released 
from penury by the success of his large 
composition *The Fall of the Angels,* 
which contains 200 fisrures, and which 
gained for him the patronage of the court, 
a professorship at the Berlin Academy, 
and a i^nsion. He visited Home in order 
to study the works of Miohelangelo and 
Raphael, and gained a passion for the 
antique. This ^classiolsm* had much 
effect on Ger. art. His numerous draw- 
ings represent chiefly subjects from the 
anct classic poets and from Osslan and 
Shakespeare. He d, at Rome in extreme 
poverty. 

Carswell, Catherine Roxburgh (1879- 
1946), critic and novelist, b. Glasgow. 
Her maiden name was Maofarlane, and 
she was educ. at the Park School and 
Glasgow Univ. In 1915 she married 
Donald Carswell, also a writer, who was 
killed in an accident In 1940. Her first 
novel, Open the Door, 1920, was followed 
by The Camomile, 1922. In 1930 she 
pub. a * debunking* Life of Bums, and in 
1932 The Savage PUgrimage: a Narrative 
of D. H. Ijaivrencet which was suppressed 
as libellous. Her autobiography. Lying 
Awake, was pub. in 1950. 

§art (probably from Old Norse kartr, 
or O.E. creiet, of doubtful meaning), term 
for various kinds of vehicle, strictly 
2 -wheeled, topless and springless, usually 
designed to carry heavy loads and to be 
drawn by 1 horse. It is the most primi- 
tive form of oarrlage or chariot (q.v.). 
C.s are generally for agrio. or postal 
purposes, for transport of goods or 
luggage (farmer's Cf.. tradesman's C., 
carrier's C.). Combined with other 
words it may denote special kinds of 
pleasure-carriages now largely of histori- 
cal interest. Examples are the dog-C. 
(originally made for the conveyance of 
sporting dogs), a rather high, 2 -wheeled 
oarrlage wil^ seats back to back, in front 
and behind. These are particularly 
suited for tandem driving. The gadabout 
is a dog-C.; the Whiteohapel C. and the 
gig (stanhopes and tilburies included) are 
other varieties. The governess C. Is a 
very low, 2 -wheeled pony-carriage with 
2 side seats facing inwards. Other 2- 
wheeled C.s are the Irish jaunting car, the 
Canadian calash, and the Amer. trotting 
sulky. 

Cartagena (anct Carthago Nova — ^New 
Carthage), Sp fortified seaport and naval 
station in the prov, of Murcia, built on a 
bay of the Mediterranean. Founded by 
Haedmbal (q.v.), it became the chief tn of 
the Oartha^ians in Spain. In 210 bo 
It was taken by Solplo Afrlcanus Major 
(q.v.), and because of its neighbouring 
mines^in which they employed 40,0^ 
men — was a tn of great importance to the 
Romans. It was sacked by the Vandals, 
and was, later, an independent princi- 
pality under the Moors. In 1588 it was 
pillaged by Drake, was taken by the Duke 
of Berwick in 1707, and formed its^ toto 
an independent canton for a time in 1873. 
As the naval base of the republicans, it 
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was bombed during the civil war of 1936-9. 
0. is still Moorish in appearance, has 4 
ruined castles, and has many fine build* 
ings, including a 13th*ceut. former cathe* 
dral. It has metailurgioal and glass in* 
dustries, and is surrounded by many 
mining tns. Pop. 117,350. 

Cartagena, city, seaport, and the cap. of 
Bolivar dept, Colombia, on the Caribbean 
coast, was founded 1533. It has a fine 
harbour, and the Digue Canal connects 
the port with the Magdalena R. C.. 
once the richest city in the New World, 
was taken by Dralce, 1586; pillaged by Fr. 
buooaneers, 1697; bombarded by Adm. 
Vernon, 1741; taken by Morillo, 1815, 
but surrendered to tho Royalists soon 
afterwards. Freed from the Sp. yoke, 
1821. It exports agric. products, oil, 
gold, and platinum. Pop. (including 
suburbs) 125,600. 

Cartage : 1. Central prov. of Costa Rica 
on the Cftribbean slopes of the Cordillera 
de Talamanca. The chief products are 
agric.; stock raising and dairying are 
carried on. Area 1000 sq. m.; pop. 
100,700. 

2. Cap. of the above prov., 12 m. ESE. 
of San Jose, on the transcontinental 
railway and Inter*Amer. highroad. It 
was the cap. of Costa Rica until 1823. It 
is situated on a fertile tableland, 5622 
ft above sea level, at the base of ^e 
volcano Irazu (11,260 ft), near which Bre 
hot mineral springs, tho resort of invalids. 
There is a cathedral with a stone figure of 
La Negrita, patroness of Costa Rica. An 
earthquake in 1723 caused the city to be 
fiooded by water from the crater; in 1841 
tho greater part of the city was destroyed 
by earthquake. It is a market for live- 
stock and agric. produce. Pop. 14,737. 

Carte, Richard D’Oyly, see D’Oyly 
Cartk. 

Cartel, from the Ger. use of the word 
Kartell: a joint marketing agency estah. 
by a group of Independent producers. 
The earliest Eng. C. was the Newcastle 
Vend (for selling coal) in the 17th cent. 
More generally a C. is a terminable associa- 
tion between independent firms to fix 
prioes, output, etc. (a trust is permanent). 
Tho industrial C. arose out of the need 
to control the market in order to stabilise 
prioes. From that it developed into an 
organisation which Instituted a central 
selling office to dispose of the product for 
the benefit of all members of the C. In 
some C.s, however, each constituent mem- 
ber was left free to operate its own market, 
although the output and prico were 
controlled by the C. In 1883 ‘Inna,’ tho 
International Rail Makers* Association, 
<3ame into being, and was the first of the 
international C.a which became a feature 
of modem industry, especially after the 
peac^e treaties following the First World 
War. States at one time politically 
and stiU industrially united were then 
split up, making international industrial 
agreements essential. In small indus- 
tries, such as the magnesia industry, the 
0. amounts to a close combine governing 
a monopoly. In larger industries, how- 
ever, an international C. may be no more 
than an agreement between national 
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oombines to respect each otberis markets. 
International C.8 have been en^ndered 
by the tariff system, and being liable to 
the abuses often allied to a monopoly, C.8 
have been from time to time subjected 
to political control. 

IrUernalionaJi cartels. The meaning of O. 
in current usage has extended so as to 
include patent and process exchange 
agreements between firms in different 
countries — such, for example, as those 
concluded by Standard Oil, International 
General Electric, and other Amer. con- 
cerns with foreign Interests. Often patent 
exchange arrangements contain marketing 
agreements and, in fact, the marketing 
agreements may be the reason for ex- 
change of patents and processes. This 
type of <J. arrangement is, probably, 
the one which primarily concerns Amer. 
firms. International C.s are sometimes 
formed under governmental auspices and 
with gov. participation, and indeed some 
of the most notorious international C.s 
have boen negotiated by govs. Tills waa 
true of the tin and rubber C.s; while, 
again, the U.S. Gov, entered into agree- 
ments for wheat and coffee. In the 
course of tho Second World War anti-C. 
critics were loud in their condemnation 
of international C.s, regarding them as 
monopolistic, conspiratorial, and even 
fascist in character; whereas pro-C. critics, 
like Lord McGowan of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, have described C.8 as a means 
of assuring orderly marketing, planned 
expansion of international trade, and 
elimination of cut-throat prioes. Most of 
the big international C.8 have sprung 
from the lark of balance between produc- 
tive capacity and current consiiraption. 
Extensive Amer. participation in C.s 
would seem to require a considerable 
degree of co-operation between firms in 
the domestic market, but since the U.S. A, 
is committed to an anti-trust policy at 
home, such participation seems improb- 
able, at least in those industries in which 
eicporting firms are not only many in 
number but also occupied in producing 
for the domestic marker. Amer. hostility 
to monopoly is not necessarily shared by 
other countries, and many European 
countries may favour international C.s. 
together with import restrictions, export 
bounties, and other measures designed to 
cope with excess production. 

The menace of the great Ger. C.8 which 
oxistod before the Second World War lay 
in the fact that these great oombines were 
producers for the Ger, war machine. 
Most of them were excessive in size, were 
monopolists, and essentially anti-demo- 
oratic. For these reasons decajtelisation 
laws were made for the Amer. and Brit, 
zones of occupation in Germany early In 
1947. Some 5 U.S. zone concerns, vith 
about £25,000,000 assets, were auto- 
matically considered to be ‘excessive’ 
concentrations by employing 10,000 or 
more persons: the Opel motor 'works at 
Russelshetm; tho Bosch works at Stutt- 
gart; the Metall Gesellschaft at Frankfurt; 
the Gute Hoffmmgs Htitte, with H.O. 
at Oberhausen (in the Brit, zone) and 
large subsidiary works at Nuremberg; 
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and the Degussa works. The trial in 
1947 before an Amer. military tribunal at 
Nuremberg of Getoiany*s vast chemical 
combine* 1. G. Farben Industrie (Dye 
Trust) as war criminals showed that the 
combine participated in no fewer than 
600 undertakings outside Germany* apart 
from its foreign manufacturing plants and 
holding companies. Working Intimately 
with Nazi foreign policy its international 
affiliations and contracts ran into thous- 
ands* including O. agreements with major 
concerns in America* Britain, France* and 
many other European countries* which 
were used as an economic weapon in the 
preparation of wai^. From 1935 onwards 
all O. agreements were cleared by Farben 
through the military economic staff of 
the Their deliberate purpose 

was to restrict industrial development and 
scientific research outside Germany* 
especially in countries which Hitler 
designed to attack. It was also shown at 
the trial how a C. arrangement among 
Farben, the Aluminium Co. of America, 
and the Dow Chemical Co. greatly re- 
stricted the production of magnesium 
in the U.y.A. and prohibited exports 
to Europe except to Germany and, in 
negligible amounts, to Great Britain — 
so that Britain and the rest of Europe 
became completely dependent on Ger- 
many for magnesium, for which Britain 
was in a desperate situation on the 
outbreak of war. The trial also showed 
how, by moans of C. agreements with the 
Standard Oil Co. of New .Jersey, Farben 
delayed the development and production 
of buna rubber in the U.S.A. until 
1940, while at the same time making 
Germany independent of rubber imports. 
Sfee oiao Combine and Trusts (Commer- 
cial). See International Cartels, Com- 
bines, and Trusts, with essay by the Oer. 
authority, R. Leifraaun, trans. 1927: also 
H. J^ovy, Monopolies, Cartels, and. Trusts 
in British Industry, 1927, and A. P. L. 
Gordon, The Problem of Trust and Mono- 
poly Control, 1928. 

Carter* Elizabeth (1717-1806), poetess 
and translator, b. Deal. She was famous 
for her knowledge of languages, and pub. 
her Poems upon ParticvXar Occasions at 
the age of 21. Her trans. of Epictetus, 

5 ub. 1758, won the admiration of I)r 
ohnson. See life by her nephew, M. 
Pennington, 1808, and D. Gardiner, 
English Girlhood at School, 1929. 

Carter* Howard (1873-1939), Egyptolo- 
gist* b, Swaffham, Norfolk* youngest son 
of Samuel John C., animal painter. 
Went to Egypt on the staff of the Ar- 
chaeological Survey, 1891; engaged in 
excavation till 1899, notably with Sir 
Flinder Petrie at Tel al-Amama. Be- 
came inspector of antiquities dept of 
Egyptian Gov.* and made numerous 
excavations; and finally* working for the 
Earl of Carnarvon, on 17 Feb. 1923. i 
opened the sealed door of the tomb of j 
TutankhAmen (q.v.). Pubs.; Th^e Tomb! 
of Thoutmdsis JV (with P. E. Newberry), | 
1904; Description and Excavation of the | 
Tomb of HdtshcypsitH, 1906; The Tomb of \ 
TutankhAmen (with A. C. Mace), 1923- 
1933. I 


Carter* Robert Bntdenell (1828-1918), 
ophthalxuio surgeon, b. Little Wittonham* 
Berks* received ids medical trainii^ at the 
London Hospital. During the (Crimean 
War he served as stafi surgeon, and won 
both Eng. and Turkish medals. In 1870 
ho was appointed ophthalmic surgeon to 
St George’s Hospital, and from 1893 to 
1903 still attended that hospital for con- 
sultations. Ho was Hunterian prof, at 
the Royal College of Surgeons (1881) and 
later delivered the Lumleian lectures to 
the Medical Society of London. His 
writings include Practical Treatise on 
Diseases of the Eye, 1876, Manual of Oph^ 
thalmic Surgery, 1887, and Eyesight, 
Good and Bad,, 1880. In 1806 his report 
on the vision of London elementary 
schoolchildren was pub. as a pari, paper. 
Ho also trans. into English sev. Ger. 
works on ophthalmology, 

Carteret* Sir George (c. 1609-80), naval 
officer and Royalist politician, nephew of 
Sir Philip C. (d. 1643). By 1633 he was 
a captain in the navy; comptroller of the 
navy, 1639. C. became lieutenant- 
governor of Jersey, 1643. He was 
knighted, 1646, and was one of the 
original proprietors of Now Jersey in 
America, 1650. Forced to yield Jersey 
to the Commonwealth, 16.51, C. served for 
a time under VondOme in the Fr. Navy. 
Hopwas treasurer of the Eng. Navy, 1661- 
1667. C. became sole proprietor of E. 
New Jersey, 1676; he was also one of the 
original proprietors of Carolina. 

Carteret* John* Ist Earl Granville 
(1690-1763), statesman, educ. at West- 
minster School and Christ Church, Oxford. 
In 1711 he took his seat in the House of 
Lords as 2nd Baron C. As ho was Whig 
by conviction, he followed the leadership 
of Stanhope and Sunderland. From 
1719 to 1724 ho distinguished himself for 
his diplomatic services. Dispatched by 
Stanhope as ambas. extraordinary to 
Sweden, he negotiated two treaties: one 
between Sweden and Hanover and 
Prussia, the other between Sweden and 
Denmark. From 1724 to 1730 he was 
lord-lieutenant of iredand. From 1730 
to 1742 he devoted his activities to the 
overthrow of Walpole’s ministry, and 
having achieved his object, became the 
true leader of the subsequent Cabinet, 
When the Pelhams came Into power in 
1744, C. ceased to bo an effective political 
force, though in 1751 he accepted the 
Lord Presidency of the Council. See life 
by W. B. Pemberton, 1936. 

Carteret* Philip (d. 1796), navigator, 
commander of the second, and unsea- 
worthy, vessel in Wallis’s expedition to 
the S. hemisphere in 1766. Having 
accidentally lost sight of his leader, he 
was alone when he discovered Pitcairn Is. 
and when he gave his name to one of the 
Solomon Archipelago. He contributed 
considerably to contemporary geographi- 
cal knowledge. 

Cartesian Ovals* see Oyme. 

Carthage* anct city situated on a 
promontory at the NE. extremity of the 
Bay of Tunis (Africa), the cap. of one 
of the most important empires of the 
anct world. Known to the Homans as 
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Carthago and to the Greeks as Carchedon, 
its true name was Klrjath-Hodeshath, or 
New Town. This name was given either 
to distinguish it from Tyre or from an 
earlier settlement at Utica. The citadel 
(Bosra, Ok Byrsa) was approached by 60 
steps. C. had 2 harbours, the outer for 
merchant ships and the inner for warships. 
Outside the walls of the city was the 
beautiful suburb of Megalia. C. was 
settled by the Phoenicians of Tyre, a 
branch of the great Semitic race, about 
the middle of the 9th cent. bo. There 
were already Punic settlements in the 
N, of Africa — Utica, Tunis, and Had- 
rumetum — ^but of these C. finally ob- 
tained the chiefdom. The story of the 
city’s first struggles for power are im- 
known, for she does not enter hist, till 
the 6th cent bc, when she is already the 
centre of a prosperous commerce, and 
the ruler of extensive dominions, ex- 
tending from Gyrene to the Straits of 
Gibraltar, with most of the W. Mediter- 
ranean is., and with settlements in Spain 
and Gaul. The pop. of the city and its 
(list, consisted of (1) pure Phoenicians; 
(2) Libyo-Phoenicians, the offspring of 
intermarriages between the settlers and 
Africans; (3) the Libyans themselves, 
reduced to servitude and forming a large 
part of the Carthaginian army; (4) the 
Nomads, wandering tribes which fur- 
nished the city with irregular cava^. 
The extent of the commercial ^nius and 
maritime daring of the Cartha^nnians may 
be seen from the fact that Hanno, one of 
their admirals, is reported to have sailed, 
in the 6th cent, bo, round the NW. of 
Africa and up the Senegal R., returning 
then only through the failure of his 
provisions. The hist, of C. is mainly 
taken up by its wars with the Greeks and 
Romans, and to the first of these we must 
turn. The struggle was waged chiefly in 
Sicily, where C. came into conflict ^th 
the Greeks of Syracuse. In 480 bc a 
great battle was fought at Himera, 
between Hamilcar and Gelo of Syracuse, 
in which the former was defeated and 
slain. Some time later the war was re- 
newed, and Hannibal, grandson of Hamil- 
car, entered Sicily to avenge his grand- 
father, which ho did by storming Solinus 
and capturing Himera. In 405 a treaty 
was made, but 7 years later war broke out 
afresh, and Dionysius (q.v.), tyrant of 
Syracuse, was besieged in his city. He 
was saved, however, by the pestilence 
which broke out among the Carthaginians, 
and the latter were decisively beaten. 
The struggle continued, till in 344 Syra- 
cuse sent for help to the mother city of 
Corinth, and received auxiliaries under 
Timoleon, who inflicted a crushing defeat 
on the Carthaginians at the CrinusBUs in 
340. There was peace for 30 years, until 
Agathocles (q.v.) was tyrant of Syracuse. 
Then C. again attacked, but Agathocles 
transferred his forces to Africa, and 
carried the war to the very walls of C., 
which ho would have taken had he not 
been suddenly called home. In 277 bo, 
Pyrrhus (q.v.) was called to the old of the 
Syracusans, but Rome and C. were 
leagued against him, and he could do 


nothing permanent. More important 
even than this war was the mighty 
struggle with Rome. Treaties made 
between the two cities in 509 bc, and 
about 450 BO, show that C. was then the 
superior, and was gradually increasing 
her restrictions on Rom. commerce. The 
first war lasted from 264 to 242 bc, and 
once again Sicily was the cause. The 
Romans hastily built a fleet, and won 2 
great sea-fights at Mylae (260) and at 
Ecnomus (256 bc). Regrulus carried the 
war into Africa, but bis army was cut to 
pieces. Peace was made alter another 
naval victory for Rome. From 241 to 
236 BO C. was engaged in a bloody civil 
war, which demonstrated the instability 
of her constitution (see Aristotle, PcHUicaf 
U). This led Hamilcar to establish himself 
in Spain, and to try to found there a new 
empiro which should subdue Rome. After 
his death and that of his son-in-law Has- 
drabal, his son Hannibal, sworn enemy to 
Rome, was chosen leader of the army. 
His attack on Saguntum in 219 bc was 
the commencement of the second Punic 
war (see Hannibal). The battle of 
Zama in 202 put an end to this war, and 
for the next 50 years the hist, of C. is 
mainly a record of political struggles. It 
was continually harassed by Rome, and 
in 149 BO C. was goaded into the third 
Punic war. It lasted for 3 years, C. 
being taken and utterly destroyed. It 
remained in ruins for nearly 30 years, at 
the end of which time a Rom. colony was 
estab. on the site. This continued until 
Julius Caesar and Augustus built a new 
city with the name Colonla Carthago. It 
became an important place in eccles. as 
well as in civil hist. C. was taken by the 
Vandals in 439, retaken by Belisarius in 
533, and finally destroyed by the Arabs 
in 697. See R. Bosworth Smith, Car- 
ihage and the Carthaginians^ 1878; F. W. 
Kelsey, Excavations at Carthage^ 1926; 
H. P. Hurd, The Topography of Punic Oar^ 
thagCf 1936; The Cambridge Ancient 
History t vol. iv. 

Carthage, Cape, promontory of N. 
Africa Jutting out into the Mediterranean. 
N. of Tunis lagoon are ruins of the anct 
city of C. 

Carthage, Synods of: 1. In 411 a synod 
of C. condemned the Donatists, Augustine 
and Petilian being the protagonists, and 
Marcellinus (tribune to the Emperor 
Honorus) presiding. 

2. In 412 a synod was held at the in- 
stance of Aurelius, Bishop of Carthage; 
Paulinus of Milan was invited to appear as 
the accuser of Coelestius, In whose person 
the Pelagian heresy was first recognised 
by the church and condemned. See 
pBLAGrers. 

Carthago Nova, see Cabtagena. 

Carthamin (CuHuO?), red colouring 
matter prepared from safflower. It was 
used as a dye (q.v.) for silks and cottons 
and requires no mordant. 

Carthamus, genus of Compositae com- 
mon to Asia. Africa, and the Mediter- 
ranean. C. txnciorivSy the safflower, is an 
annual found wild in Egypt and the Le- 
vant the flowers contain a coloTiring 
principle, and are used by dyers as the 



tabarder of Queen^a College, and Btndied 
under TuUy, 1650. Secretly ordained by 
Biabop Skinner, 1655, C. became vicar of 
Walthamstow, 1657. He was vicar of 
Barking, 1660; of St Paul’s, 1665; pre 
bendary of Wells and of Durham, 1672; 
dean of Bipon, 1675; Bishop of Chester, 
1686. He was a staunch supporter of 
James II, and sympathetic towards the 
Rom. Catholics. After the king’s flight 
he left England. His appointment as 
Bishop of Salisbu^ by James II was 
never oonflrmed. He d. in Dublin. Set 
J. Himter’s ed. of Diary of Thomas 
CartwrighU Bishop of Chester, 1843. 

Cartwright, William (1611-43), clergy- 
man and dramatist, 6. Northway, near 
Tewkesbury. Educ. at Westminster and 
Oxford, he took orders, was a zealous 
Royalist and a florid preacher. He wrote 
spirited lyrics and sev. plays, of which 
The BoycU Slave, performed before the 
court at Oxford, was the most successful; 
others are The Siege and The Lady 
Errant. He was a friend of Ben Jonson. 
See life by R. C. Gk)ffln, 1918. 

Carum, an umbelliferous genus of sub- 
tropical and temperate plants, which are 
glabrous herbs mth perennial tuberous 
roots, pinnate leaves, and white flowers. 
C. carvi, Caraway (q.v.), is the only 
important species, grown for its ‘seeds.* 
Caruncle, botanical term for a hard, 
small extra, seed-covering, or rail, also 
called a strophiole. Examples may be 
seen in species of Euphorbiaceae, e.g. in 
Euphorina laihyrus. 

Gardpano, port of Sucre state, Vene- 
zuela, on the N. of the peninstila of Paria, 
with a lighthouse and excellent harbour. 
Sulphur (particularly important), copper, 
silver, lignite, and lead are mined in 
the neighbourhood. Exports are cocoa, 
coffee, sugar, tobacco, hides, etc. Pop. 
about 30,000. 

Carus, Julius Victor (1823-1903), Ger. 
zoologist, studied medicine at Leipzig, 
Wtirzburg, and Freiburg, and in 1849 
became keeper of the museum of com- 
parative anatomy at Oxford. His ap- 
pointment to the chair of comparative 
anatomy at Leipzig dated from 1853. 
Though he was the author of sev. scientific 
text-books, such as Eandbuch der Zoologie 
(with Gerstficker, 1863, etc.), his splendid 
monomphs on many problems in zoo- 
logical research were his most valuable 
contribution to contemporary science. 

Carus, Marcus Aurelius (an 282-3), Rom. 
emperor, surnamed Porsicus, elected by 
soldiers on the death of Probus. He was 
a scholar and a soldier, and immediately 
after his accession he set out against the 
Persians, first conferring on his 2 sons, 
Oarlnus and Numerian, the title of Caesar. 
He ravaged Mesopotamia, conquered the 
Important cities of Seleucia and Oteeiphon, 
and advanced beyond the Tigris, when 
he was killed supposedly by lightning, 
though some suspicion attached to the 
praetorian prefect Aper. 

Caruso, Enrico (1873-1921), It. tenor, 
5. Naples, one of a large family in humble 
circumstances. He began his study of 
sinsiug at 18, under Guglielmo Ver^ne, 
and he made his first appearance on the 


stage in 1894. He created tenor parts in 
new operas by Giordano, Cilea, Fran- 
chetti, and others. In the spring of 1902, 
at Monte Carlo, he sang with Melba in 
La Bohime. He was then engaged for 
Oovent Garden, London, where he 
appeared as the duke in Rigoletto, 14 
May 1902. Without any special musical 
training he early attained a worldwide 
fame. He sang at Covent Garden for 
some years prior to 1907, when he received 
the M.V.O. In the same year he went to 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
earning almost fabulous sums. He sang 
there throughout the years of the First 
World War, proving a tremendous draw. 
His most popular and characteristic roles 
were Conio in Pagliacd, Rodolpho in La 
Bohime, the duke in Rigoletto, the lover 
dcs Grieiix in Manon Lescaut, Edgardo 
in Luda, and Rodam^s in Aida, The 
gramophone records of liis voice brought 
him a colossal income. His voice was 
singularly free from strain and reached 
top notes of rare power and virility, yet 
always velvety and sympathetic. He 
ruptured a blood vessel in his throat 
while singing in 1920, and as the result of 
ensuing complications he d. in Naples the 
following year. Sec Dorothy Caruso, 
Enrico Caruso, 1945. 

Garvacrol, phenolic liquid. Formula 
CX0H14O, boiling point 23C®. It occurs in 
ih# essential oil of Origanum 7najoran- 
aides (the sweet majoram of Cyprus), 
but is generally obtained by heating 
rarvone with phosphoric acid. 

Carvel (for caravel, from Gk karabos, a 
light ship, through It. carabella): 1. Has 
been used in different countries of widely 
differing ships. Columbus discovered 
America in a caravel, that is a roundish 
galley -rigged vessel, with 3 towers on 
deck. The French use C. for a herring- 
boat; the Turks for a man-of-war. *C. 
built* is applied to a boat ‘whose planking 
is flush with edges laid side to side* as 
distinct from ‘clinker buDt.* 

2. Is used in Manx and Breton litera- 
ture os a synonym for carol or ballad. 
Originally it always referred to a lyric set 
to some dance measure. 

Carver, George Washington (1860- 
1943), Amer. Negro chemurgist and agric. 
eiqperimenter. B. of slave parentage in 
Missouri, he none the less succeeded in 
taking the degree of Master of Science at 
the Iowa State College, working there as 
a botanist until 1896, when he went to 
the Tuskegee Institute in Alabama. He 
spent his life in agric. research for the 
betterment of the S. and of his people. 
Persuading farmers to vary their crops by 
planting soil-enriching peanuts and sweet 
otatoos instead of soil-exhausting cotton, 
e next solved the problem of finding new 
uses for these crops, which had become 
over-abundant as food-stuffs. From the 
peanut he made cheese, flour, coffee, 
milk, dyes, ink, soap, etc. From the 
sweet potato came flour, vinegar, molasses, 
rubber, etc. Years before plastics from 
wood waste were first attempted, C. was 
making synthetic marble from wood 
shavings. In 1 940 he gave his life savings 
of £33,000 to establish the C, Foundation 
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to carry on his research. Ste B.. Holt, 
George Washington Carver^ 1947. 

Carver, John (c. 1675-1621), Pilgrim 
Father who emigrated to America in the 
famous Mayflower, and was appointed the 
first governor of the sturdy Plymouth 
colony (1620-1). He had taken refuge at 
Leyden in 1609 as the result of reli^ous 
persecution in England. 

Carver, Jonathan (1710-80), Amer. 
traveller, served in the Fr. and Indian 
wars, and after the peace of 1763 set out 
on a journey of exploration westward. 
Finally he reached the Mississippi by way 
of the Fox and Wisconsin K.8, and ob- 
tained from the Indians a grant of land 
between the St Croix ond the Mississippi. 
Explorer of the country of the Upper 
Mississippi, he was the firet traveller 
to visit the falls of St Anthony (1766). 
His Travels through the Interior Parts of 
North America in the Years 1766, 1767, 
1768 was pub. in Loudon in 1778. No 
narrative of early travel in N. America 
has ever outrivalled the popularity of 
this work. C., however, was in serious 
financial straits and this success came too 
late to relieve his poverty. The sequel 
or second part of his work described the 
manners and customs of the Indians, but 
it is little more than a paraphrase of 
earlier Fr. accounts and oven C.’s author- 
ship has been questioned. This plagiar- 
ism in the second part and occasidlial 
falsification in the first do not justify 
doubts on the main facts of the first part 
of his work, for his original Journal or 
jours., now in the Brit. Museum, fully 
bears these out. 

Carvin, Fr. tn in the dept of Pas-de- 
Calais. It has a 13th -cent, church. 
Coal is mined, and there are sugar and 
brandy manufs. Pop. 20,300. 

Carving, one of the oldest means of 
decoration and artistic expression. The 
word denotes cutting (A.-S. ceorfan; Gk 
graphein), and C. differs from mere 
draughtsmanship in that it secures relief 
and durability by incisions into the ma- 
terial and by the modelling of its surfaces. 
0. is thus a general term, and may be 
applied to sculptural work in wood, ivory, 
precious stones, terra-cotta, stone, marble, 
clay, wax, etc. {see Stone-oabving and 
Sculpture), but C. is a term that applies 
in a special sense to decorative detail in 
architecture and furniture and Is particu- 
larly associated with wood, the material 
dealt with in the present article. Oak, 
on account of its durability, is the most 
suitable wood for G.; maliogany, teak, 
chestnut, and Am(3r. walnut produce 
good work, whilst lime, sycamore, and 
the barks of fruit trees are employed 
for fine work. The fact that the fibres of 
wood run in a vertical direction and are 
deficient in lateral cohesion limits the 
scope of the carver. In all delicate work, 
Buen as tendrils or thin stems, the wise 
artist will take care to follow the grain 
instead of drawing across it; otherwise 
his detail wUl, in course of time, break 
away. The carver’s kit consists of chisels 
for drawing lines, gouges for making 
hollows, etc., the * V’ tool for veining, and 
a mallet. Commercially many mechanical 


devices are in use for cheapening and 
lightening his work. Thus In the case of 
fretted or scroll work the ornament is 
glued on the ground after being out with 
a fret saw. This method often produces 
unsatisfactory work, as the 2 woods, being 
differently affected by the atmosphere, 
tend to separate. Another machine has a 
revolving drill which is directed over the 
ground of the decoration, whilst what is 
called the C. machine has a number of 
drills moving over the surface to be 
carved in accordance with a tracing-point 
which works over the ground of an iron 
model of the required design. After 
fixing his piece of wood to a bench the 
workman sketches or traces his drawing. 
Then he grounds out the spaces between 
the lines with his gouge. The next process 
of ‘ hosting’ consists in shaping and 
modelling the details of his pattern, and 
finally he must clean up the whole. The 
success of his work largely depends on his 
appreciation of the appropriate relativity 
of light and shade. C. is one of the most 
primitive and popular forms of ornamenta- 
tion. Among savages to-day there is 
often a just appreciation of the effective 
contrast of plain with decorated surface. 
They apply their skill to various objects. 
Thus the Ijos of the Niger adorn their 
paddles, the Kaffirs their spoon handles, 
and the N. Amer. Indian his wooden 
pipe stem or fish hook. The Egyptians 
from earliest times carved the faces of the 
dead in their mummy cases, and in the 
Caho Museum is the statue of an elderly 
man, carved from a solid block of syca- 
more, which goes back probably to 4000 
BO, and as a work of realism has never 
been surpassed in that country. In 
Greece the earliest sculptors worked in 
wood, and for a long time their Xoana, or 
images of the gods, were religiously 
preserved. In Scandinavian cotmtries 
there is an onot tradition of C. and the 
wooden doorways of Aal, Norway (c. 1200), 
may be cited. In Europe there are 2 
great periods of C., the Gothic (12th to 
16th cents.), and the Renaissance (16th 
to 17th cents.), but of the 2 the former 
produced work immeasurably superior. 
In the Gothic period the wood carver 
was a master craftsman, who travelled 
with his band from church to church. 
He was actuated by high religious and 
social ideals, and was encouraged to 
respect the dignity of his craft by the 
prominence given to it in all church 
decoration. Thus pulpits, choir stalls, 
roods, roof screens, font-covers, lecterns, 
doors, and retables all owed much of 
their beauty to his skill. For the 
splendour of his architectural imagina- 
tion, for the patient minuteness and 
accuracy of his detail, and for his loving 
and faithful imitation of natural forms, 
the Gotliic workman is unsurpassed. The 
endless and fascinating diversity of 
treatment was due to the free play given to 
individual carvers. Colour has been used 
since anct times to heighten the effect of 
C., and the splendid rioliness of Gothic 
work owed not a little to harmonious 
colour schemes of blues, reds, greens, 
golds, etc. The magnificent roof of 
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conoeal the inteBtion of the Allies to mahe 
an actual iBvasioa of the coiitiueBt of 
Europe. The confArenco adopted and 
pub. a formula regraEuing peace terms. It 
was that there must be unoonditional 
surrender, not merely on the part of the 
dictators (with whom it had previously 
been declared that the Allies would never 
negotiate), but on that of the 3 Axis 
nations. 

Casacalenda, It. tn, in Abruzzi e Molise 
(q.v.), 16 m. NE. Of Cfimpobasso (q.v.). 
Pop. 6000. 

Casale Monferrato, It. tn, in Piedmont 
(q.v.) on the Po (q.v.). In 1474 it 
became cap. of the marquisate of Mom 
ferrate (q.v.), and it was for long an 
important fortress. The cathedral dates 
from the 12th oent», and there are other 
anct churches and palaces. There are 
cement, textile, and footwear Industries, 
and a large trade in agrio. produce. The 
tn was once noted for its barrel organs. 
Pop. (tn) 25,500; (com.) 37,100. 

Casalmoggiore, It. tn, in Lombardy 
(q.v.), on the Po (q.v.). It has a neo- 
classic cathedral, and uianufs. gloss and 
pottery. Pa-rmigiano (q.v.) is buried 
here. Pop. 4500. 

Casalnuovo, see Mandtteia. 

Casalpusterlengo, It. tn, in Lombardy 
(q.v.), 30 m. SE. of Milan (q.v.). It has 
textile manufs., and a trade in Parmesan 
cheese. Pop. 5000. 

Casals, Pau (1876- ), Sp. cellist and 
conductor, 6, Vendrell, Tarriigona, and 
educ. at Barcelona and Madrid Conserva- 
tories. His first public appearance in 
England was at Crystal Palace, 1898, 
and in Paris the same year, since when 
his playing has won him international 
fame. In 1906 bo married Guilbennina 
Suggia, the Portuguese cellist (q.v.), and 
in 1914 Susan Metcalfe, Amor, singer. 
He married for the third time in 1957. 
He founded the Pau Casals Symphony 
Orchestra of Barcelona in 1920 and was its 
conductor. He was made Citizen of 
Honour of Madrid in 1935 and Member of 
Honour of the Sp. Academy the same 
year. He now lives at Prades in the 
Pyrenees, where he holds chamber-music 
festivals in the summer. 

Casamanoe, riv. in the W. of Africa in 
the Fr. colony of Senegal. It forms an 
estniary which enters the sea at 12° 54' N., 
15“ W. 

Casamare, see Abfino. 

Casamassima, It. tn, in Apulia ((].v.), 
14 m. SSE. of Bari (q.v.). Pop. 8500. 

Caiamiociola, It tn, on the N. side of the 
is. of Ischia (q.v.). The old tn was 
destroyed in an earthquake in 1883, and 
the present tu dates from then. It has 
hot mineral springs (150° F.). Pop. 4300. 

Casanova de Seingalt, Franoesoo (1730- 
1805), It. artist, younger brother of the 
famous adventurer. B, in London, hut 
gained his reputation in Paris as a painter 
of battle pictures and landscapes. His 
pictures cm he seen at Houen, Nancy, and 
Lyons. 

Casanova de Seingalt, Giovanni Jaoopo 
(1725-98), It. adventurer noted for his 
wit, acoomplishmeuts^ and intrigues. He 
was ft. In Venice, brother of Francesco 


0. (q.v.). His father was of old and good 
family, but owing to his having adopted 
the theatrical profession he was alienated 
from it. Giovamii’s mother was Zanetta 
Farusi, a shoemaker’s daughter. At the 
age of sixteen he entered a seminary at 
Venice, but was soon expelled for im- 
moral conduct. Through his mother he 
was given a situation in the household 
of Cardinal Aoquaviva, but he quickly 
found it far too dull and took to travelling. 
His career of love affairs, intrigue, and 
hazard led, after wanderings to one cap. 
after another, often in the most aristo- 
cratic society, to his imprisonment in 
Venice. Escaping from Venice, he was 
appointed to manage state lotteries in 
Paris. After further European wander- 
ings, including England, Poland, and 
Spain, he returned once more to Venice 
in the capacity of state spy, and later 
retired to Bohemia. His famous memoirs. 
1876, throw a revealing light on the 
manner of life hes led. See life by B. 
Dobr6e, 1933. 

Casarano, It. tn, in Apulia (q.v.), 23 m. 
S. of Lecce (q.v.). Pop. 7000. 

Casas, Bartolomft de las. see Las Casas. 

Casas, Ciudad de las, see 8ax Cristobal. 

Casas Grandes, ancient city in the 
state of Chihuahua, Mexico, 130 m. from 
El Paso (Texas, U.8.A.). It has ruined 
bladings erected by Pueblo Indians and 
diHovered in 1660 by the Spaniards. 
To-day there is a small agric, vll. on the 
Bite. Pop. 1126. 

Casaubon, Isaac (1559-1614), Fr. theo- 
logian and classical commentator, ft. 
Geneva, his family having come originally 
from Dauphind. At the ago of 24 he was 
appointed prof, of Greek at Geneva, and 
3 years later ho married the daughter of 
the great Fr, scholar, Henri Estienne. 
Henry Wotton, in the course of his con- 
tinental tour, lodged with C. at Geneva. 
Ill 1596 C. accepted the Gk professorship 
at Montpellier. The univ. of Paris 
had closed its doors tigainst all but 
Catholics and Henry IV dared not ap- 
point a Calvinist. However, he gave a 

S ension to C., with a promise of the royal 
brarianship when it became vacant, 
which was not until 1604. After the assas- 
sination of Henry, C. was forced to move 
to London, where he was made prebendaiy 
of Canterbury and given a pension. He 
was unjustly charged, after the pub. of 
his reply to the Annals of Cardinal 
Baronins, with having sold his conscience 
in order to gain the favour of James I. 
The truth was that he had for some time 
been drawing near to the Anglo-Catholic 
point of view. He devoted his life to 
classical study, and he helped to give a 
connected knowledge of the lives of the 
ancients. He pub. eds. of Athenaeus, 
Aristotle, Diogenes Laertius, Theophras- 
tus, Polybius, Theocritus, Persius, Sue- 
tonius, etc. ; also the treatises De Satirica 
Oraecorum Poisi et Bormnorum Saiim and 
De ZAJbertaU Ecclesimtica, C.’s Corres- 
pondence, in Latin, was collected by van 
Almeloveen (1709). His diary, Ephe- 
merides, ed. by his son Merio (q.v.), is 
preserved in MS. in the Chapter Library, 
Canterbury, and was printed by the 
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Clarendon Press, 1850. His life was lecturer in Gk hist, at Christ Church 


written by Mark Pattison, 1875. 

Casaubon, Merle (1599-1671), son of 
Isaac C. (q.T.), accompanied his father to 
England, and was educated at Christ 
Church College Oxford. Was made 
prebendary of Canterbury and Tioar of 
Monkton in Thanet, deprived of his 
appointments in 1644, but restored in 
1660, and eventuaUy became rector of 
Ickham. He inherited his father*s taste 
for classical research, and vindioated the 
memory of Isaac C. in 2 Lat. works. 

Casbeol^ see Kazbek. 

Casoa, Publius Servilius, tribune of the 
plebs at Rome in 44 nc. He was one of 
Caesar’s assassins, and was killed at the 
battle of PhiUppi (42 bc). 

Cascade Connection, a combination of 
amplifiers (q.v.) in which each amplifies 
the output of the preoedii3g one. Also a 
combination of an oltemating current 
induction motor with a commutator 
motor, the brushes of the latter being 
supplied from the rotor of the induction 
motor. Also a combination of capacitors 
in a high-voltage impulse generator. See 
Electric Machines and Electro- 
static Machines. 

Cascade Range, mts in the U.S.A. 
situated in the NW. and stretching in a 
N. to S. direction in the states of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and California. It is o«i- 
posed of granite in N. Washington, but 
all the remaining part is volcanic, covered 
many times over with flows of lava. 
The range has either on its crest or sides 
many extinct volcanoes, such as Shasta 
in California, rising to 14,162 ft; Jefferson. 
10,495 ft, and Hood, 11,245 ft, both of 
which are in Oregon; Adams, 12,307 ft, 
St Helen’s, 9071 ft, Rainier, 14,408 ft, 
and Baker, 10,750 ft, in Washington. 
The general height of the whole range 
runs from 6000 to 8000 ft. The Klamath 
and Columbia Il.s cut E.-W. through the 
range. The chief resource is timber, and 
the rivB. of the Pacific slope are used for 
hydro-electricity. 

Casoara Bark, obtained from Rhamnus 
urshiana, the Californian bearberry or 
uckthorn, which is a N. Amer. species 
of Rhamnaceae. The bark is taken 
from the tree and dried, w’hcn it yields 
a fiuid extract, known as C. sagrada 
(sacred bark), which is used as a cathartic 
(q.v.). 

Casoarilla, which is n S. Amer. genus of 
Rubiaceae, is noted for its bark, which 
resembles that of cinchona, and is used as 
a valuable aromatic and tonic. It arrives 
in Europe in short, thin, brittle rolls, and 
so receives Its name, which signifies little 
bark. The bark of Croton C., a species of 
Euphorbiijceae, is known as O. bark, and 
is used as a tonic. 

CAscina, It. tn, in Tuscany (q.v.), on 
the Arno (q.v.), 7 m. ESE. of Pisa. It 
was the scene of a Florentine victory over 
the Pisans in 1364. There is a Ro- 
manesque cathedral, and parts of the old 
walls remain. The tn Is known for its 
furniture. Pop. 27,000. 

Case, Thomas (1844-1925), philoso- 
phical writer, educ. at Rugby and 
Oxford. In 1883 ho was appointed 


and in 1889 be was elected to the Wavn- 
fiete chair of moral and metaphysical 
phDosophy. His pubs, include Realism 
in Morals, 1877, and Physical Heedism, 
1888. 

Case, in grammar, one of the forms of 
declension to which nouns, pronouns, and 
adjectives are subject. Means literally 
a falling, and was so applied because the 
subject of a sentence had to be imagined 
as an upright line, with the other words 
falling away from it. The Eng. language 
contains only the genitive and some trace 
of the dative (as in ‘whilom,* ‘seldom'); 
the Ger. language has 4: nominative, 
genitive, dative, and accusative; Latin 
has 6; nominative, genitive, dative, 
accusative, vocative, and ablative; Greek 
has no ablative; Sanskrit has 2 ad- 
ditional C.s, locative and instrumental. 
Eng., Fr., and It. nouns and adjectives 
have lost their C. -endings, but their 
pronouns are still modified, while poly- 
synthetic languages (as Finnish and 
Magyar) acquire very many C. -endings. 

Case, Action upon the, obsolete name 
for one of the forms of action into which 
remedies for civil injuries were classified 
by the common law (q.v.) of England. 
In the early days of Eng. common law the 
remedies for civil injuries were few and 
rigid. Hence the chancellor and his 
subordinates, who had control of the 
office out of which writs were issued, 
initiated in right of an assumed equitable 
(see Equity) jurisdiction the practice of 
formulating writs to meet C.8 unpro- 
vided for by the common law. This 
practice at length received legislative 
sanction in the Statute of Westminster, 
which permitted actions to be framed 
in consimili cam, l.e. by analogy' with 
similar C.s or sets of circumstances for 
which there already existed a stereotyped 
form of action or writ. Hence the term 
actions in consimili cam or, more shortly, 
‘actions on the C.* The common law 
readers subsequently exercised con- 
siderable ingenuity in extending the 
ac.tion upon the C. to meet all manner of 
C.s bearing some analogy to existing 
forms. By the Judicature Act, 1873, all 
the old forms of action were abolished and 
no sot style of pleading is now required at 
all, provided the plamtiff shows in his 
pleadings that the facts oome within some 
legal principle. The fundamental impor- 
tance of the evolution of forms of action 
out of actions upon the C. lies in the 
development of new and more equitable 
principles of law. 

Case-hardening. In some parts of 
machinery toughness of material must be 
accompanied by durability of surface. 
These 2 conditions are satisfied by using 
wrought iron and transforming its 
external parts into steel. Such material 
is used for axles, pins, links, and the edges 
of outtors, the result being greater 
accuracy and durability. See Metal- 
lurgical Heat Treatment, imdor Metal- 
lurgy. 

Case of Impositions, see Bates’s C'ase. 

Case-shot, or Canister, projectile of 
iiHillery, designed for use at close quarters. 
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A tin or sheet*iron cylinder is filled with 
bullets, yaiying in number and weight 
from i oz. to 1 lb., the interstices between 
which are closed with sawdust. When 
this is fired it immediately breaks, 
scattering the balls considerable distances. 
As their velocity is small, they are in- 
effectutil at a greater range than 300 yds. 

Casein, a protein, an important con- 
stituent of milk and the prin. one of 
cheese. From the former it is precipi- 
tated by means of rennet, which is an 
extract from the mucous membrane of the 
fourth stomach of a milk-fed calf. It is 
a valuable food product containing phos- 
phates. It is also precipitated by mineral 
acids, but is not coagulated by heat. It 
is allied to albumen and also to legumin 
found in the seeds of leguminous plants 
such as peas and beans. jS'ce also 

Casella/ Alfredo (1883-1947), It. pianist 
and composer, 6. Turin, son of a teacher 
at the Liceo there. lie studied at 
the Paris Conservatoire under Dizmer 
(pianoforte) and FaurO (composition). 
He then toured successfully as a pianist 
and orchestral conductor. From 1912 he 
directed popiilar concerts at the Troca- 
dero, Paris. In 1917 he foimdecl in Rome 
the Society Nazionale di Musica (after- 
wards Societh ItaJiana di Musica Moderna ) ; 
refoundod; in 1923, as the Oorporazione 
delle Musiche Nuove (It. section of the 
International Society for Contemporary 
Music). As a composer he reacted 
strongly against the too exclusive and 
melodramatic operatic tendencies in the 
Italy of his time and aimed at reviving 
what be called the classical Italian, pre- 
dominantly instrumental music; but his 
music also shows various foreign, espe- 
cially Fr. influences. His works include 
the operas La donna serpenict La favola 
d*Orfeo, II deserio teniato; ballets 
Convent sur Veau, La giara, and 2 others; 
3 symphonies, Elegia eroica for orchestra, 
various concertos; Notte di rnaggio 
(Carducci) for voice and orchestra, 
chamber and piano music and songs. 

Casemate, loophole gallery or caponier, 
under the protection of which the garrison 
of a fort may Are upon the enemy below. 
C.s are utilised to protect gruns, hospitals, 
stores, etc., from high-angle or vertical 
fire; or they may be used os barracks. In 
architecture, a hollow moulding, such as 
the oavetto. 

Casement, Sir Roger David (1804-1916), 
Irish rebel, b. Kingstown, co. Dublin, the 
younger eon of Capt. Roger C. of Bally- 
mena, CO. Antrim. He booanie travelling 
commissioner to the Niger Const Pro- 
tectorate In 1892, and in 1895 Brit, consul 
at Lourenco Marques. Later ho was at 
Loanda and then at Boma, in the Congo. 
He reported in Deo. 1903 on the crnelties 
practised in the rubber plantations of the 
Upper Congo. Subsequently ho held 
consular posts in S. America, and in 1910 
he made a report (pub. 1912) on the 
Inhumanities in the rubber stations of the 
Putumayo R. in Peru. In 1911 he was 
knighted. He retired to Ireland in 1913, 
and soon after the outbreak of the First 
World War his sympathy with the cause 


of Irish republicanism led him to go to 
Germany, where ho urged Irish war 
prisoners to form a brigade for service 
against the Allies. In April 1910 he set 
out for Ireland in a Ger. submarine, bis 
mission probably being to try to stop the 
‘Kaster Rising' (see Sinn Fein). On 
landing at Banna, oo. Kerry, he was 
arrested. Ho was tried in London for 
high treason, 26-29 June, and, having 
been degraded from all his houoTirs, was 
hanged at Pentonvillo, 3 Aug. 1916. 
Before his death he was received into the 
Korn. Catholic church. There has been 
much controversy about O.'s character. 
In rt'coiit years the Irisli Gov. has asked 
vainly for the return of his remains to 
Ireland. Sec G. do C. I'arininter, Jtoger 
Casemeni, 1936; R. MaoOoll, Iloger Case- 
ment: a Near J^tdgment, 19,56; A. Noyes, 
TheAcettsing Ghost, or Justice for Caseineni. 
1957. 

Casement, wooden or metal window 
frame which is hung by one of its edges— 
top, bottom, or sides — to open outwards 
or inwards. A window himg on pulleys 
to slide up and down is a sash-window, a 
type invented during tlie 17 th cent. 

Casentino, name given to the valley of 
the upper Arno (q.v.) in the prov. of 
Arezzo (q.v.), Italy. Tourists frequent 
it, as the scenery is very picturesque. It 
waAoelebratod by Dante (q.v.). 

Ciserta: 1. Prov. of Italy, in NW. 

Campania (q.v.). It has a coastline on 
the Tyrrhenian Sea, and lias a plain in S. 
and W. The mts of the NE. fire broken 
up by the wide, fertile valleys of the 
Volturno (q.v.) and its trib., the Galore. 
Cereals, olives, fruit, wine, and timber are 
produced, and marble is found. This 
part of Italy was once called Terra di 
iMvoro. Area 1040 sq. m.; pop. 623,000. 

2. It. tn, cap. of the prov. of C., 15 m. 
NNE. of Naples (q.v.). It was only a 
vil. until the King of the Two Sicilies built 
the magnificent royal palace here In 1752. 
The palace was an allied headquarters 
during the Second World War, and it was 
here that the Ger. forces in Italy sur- 
rendered on 29 April 1945. At Cnserta 
Vect'hia (Old Caserta), 5 m. NE., there is 
a 12th -cent, cathedral. Silk, chemicals, 
and soap are manuf., and there is a trade 
in agrio. produce. Pop. (com.) 51,500. 

Cash denotes primarily ready money, 
money in a bank, in a chest, strongbox, 
or coffer; but since the institution of 
banks it has come to denote also bank- 
notes, cheques, money orders, and other 
docuinents containing an order to pay 
on demand as opposed to bills of exchange 
or other credit instruments (sec also 
CCTHHENCY). 

Cash Credit. A C. C. is simply an 
advance by way of a debit balance in 
current account, secured to the bank by a 
bond entered into by a couple of solvent 
parties who are guarantors for the 
borrower. It was invented in 1729 by 
the Royal Brit. Bank (which, though not 
strictly a Scottish bank, was promoted by 
Sootsmen with the object of transplanting 
to Eng. soil the peculiar system of 
Scottish banking), and designed to get its 
superfluous capital into circulation by 
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Indiiclncr parties to borrow and embark 
in business. 

Cash on Delivery System is an arrange- 
ment whereby the postal authorities, 
railway companies, and other common 
carriers undertake on behalf of the vendor 
to collect the price of goods delivered by 
them from the recipient and to transmit 
the money to the vendor. This system is 
higlily popular in most European coun- 
tries and in India and Japan, but, except 
between the U.K. and certain Brit, poses- 
sions and foreign countries, the system 
was not, until 1926, introduced into Eng- 
land, owing to the apprehensions of local 
retail traders. In the face of a long 
experience of the service between the U.K. 
and overseas countries participating in tlie 
scheme, these feai-s disappeared, and in 
1926 the inland C.O.D. service, limited to 
parcel post, was introduced, with such 
successful results that in 1928 the system 
was extended to packets sent by registered 
letter post as well as to goods sent by 
rail to any part of Great Britain. By this 
service a sum (the trade charge) up to 
£40 can, under certain conditions, be 
collected from the addressee and remitted 
in the form of a Money Order to the 
sender of a parcel or registered letter or 
a parcel consigned by rail. Fees: for 
trade charge or value up to £1, a fee of 
la. 2d.; up to £2, la. 4d., £5, la. 6d., md 
for each further £5 or less, 2d., by rail ud. 
extra. The fees charged in the U.K. on 
<;,O.D. packets sent abroad arc from 44d. 
when the trade charge is not over £1, with 
2 id. extra for each additional £1 of trade 
charge up to the maximum, which is 
usually £40 (the fee for the collection of 
which would be 8a. 6d.), but to some 
countries is less. If trade charge cannot 
be collected, the rules for undeliverable 
parcels apply. 

Cash Register, machine, used principally 
in retail Duslnesses, for recording the 
amounts of money received and con- 
trolling other transactions. Most are 
supplied with a number of keys, each 
representing a particular sum. On pres- 
sing these keys, or a combination of 
them, representing the sum of the 
purchase, a record Is made of the pur- 
chase and the amount is also shown to 
the customer by means of an indicator. 
There are many elaborations of this idea. 

Cashel, Tipperary, Rep. of Ireland, the 
see of a Rom. Catholic archbishop and of a 
Church of Ireland bishop. Built on the S. 
slopes of a great height (the Rook of C.), it 
was the stronghold of the anct kings of 
Munster, and contains many interesting 
ruins, a stone-roofed chapel built by 
Cormao McCarthy, 1127, a cathedreu 
founded 1169, the palace of the Mimster 
kings, etc. Dean Swift, the author of 
GuUiver*8 Travels, was horn here. Pop. 
3200. 

Cashew Nut, or Anamrdium ocdd^ntale, 
species of Anacardiaceae which is largely 
cultivated in tropical America. The 
fruit is a kidney-shaped nut with a 
hard shell oontaining an acrid black 
juice, but when this has been removed 
the kernel is found to bo oily, pleasant, 
and wholesome. It is usually roasted 


for eating, and is often put into old 
Madeira wine in the W. Indies to Improve 
the flavour. It is also prepared com- 
mercially as a ‘butter.* The fleshy stalk 
has an agreeable flavour. 

Cashiering (Fr. casaer, to break), term 
in military law denoting the annulment 
of an officer's commission and liis dis- 
missal from the service. It may be 
awarded by a court martial as a punish- 
ment for a number of ofliences by way 
of alternative to imprisonment. In the 
words of the Army Act ‘scandalous 
conduct imbeooming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman ’ is met by 
sentence of C. 

Cashmere (India), see KAsmnR. 

Cashmere, silky woollen fabric origin- 
ally manuf. from the hair of the Tibetan 
and Bokhara goats, and woven in C. 
(Kashmir). The hair is spun by women, 
afterwards dyed, and made into the 
famous shawls, one of which requires the 
wool of 7 or more goats. These were sold 
in Europe at prices varying from £100 to- 
£300, but since 1870 the demand for them 
has not been so great. Imitations ar& 
made in France, and attempts have been 
made to acclimatise the Kashmir goat in 
Europe and the U.S.A. The name is also- 
given to a fine wooUen stuff, made in 
imitation of the shawl fabric. 

Cashmere Goat, see Kashmir Goat. 

Casilinum, see Capua. 

Casimir (properly Kasimierz), name of 
sev. kings of Poland who ruled at the 
following periods: 

Casimir /, ths Restorer (1034-58), suc- 
ceeded his father Mieszko il. The early 
part of his reign was disturbed by oiviL 
war plots, and from 1037 to 1040 he was- 
forced to leave the country. His re^n^ 
proper dates from his return in 1040, when, 
he recovered Silesia from the Bohemians.. 

Casimir IT, the Just (1177-94), was a 
popular ruler and curbed the power of the- 
nobility. 

Casimir III, the Oreat (1333-70), was 
b. in 1310. Ho added Red Russia to his* 
dominions (1341), estab. a code of Polish 
law and subdued and won the ff*iendship 
of the Teutonic knights and the Bo- 
hemians. He founded the univ. of 
Oacow (1364), and encouraged com- 
mercial relations between Poland and 
other countries. 

Casimir IV (1447-92) was, by birth, 
Jngiello, Grand Duke of Lithuania, but 
by Ills marriage to Jadwiga, the daughter 
of Louis, King of Poland and Hungary, 
united Lithuania and Poland. He waged 
war against the Teutonic knights, and by 
the treaty of Thorn recovered from them 
W. Prussia in 1460. During his reign 
tho nobility increased their power and 
privileges. 

John Casimir (1648-68) succeeded his 
brother, Wladyslaw IV, Brandenburg 
won her independence in 1657, and the 
Cossacks rebelled against Poland and 
finally joined Russia in 1664. Poland 
also suffered frequent attacks from 
Sweden and Russia, and C. was forced* 
to take refuge in Silesia. Poland lost 
Livonia to Sweden (1660), and tho ter, 
beyond the Dnieper was ceded to Russia^ 
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(1667). C. abdicated in 1668, and lived Scotland, asserted that he had found the 
in retirement in France til l his death in documents in a silver casket in Jtme 1567, 
1072, after Bothwell had fled from Sdinburgh 

Caiimir«P6rier, Jean Paul Pierre (1847- Castle. The casket is supposed to have 
1907), Fr. politician, fifth president of th€ contained letters, professedly written by 
Third Rep. He wash, in Paris, the grand- Mary to Bothwell, some Fr, sonnets, a 
son of Louis Philippe’s premier, Casimir signed but undated promise by Mary to 
Pierre P6rier. His first appointment in marry Bothwell, and a marriage contract 
public affairs was that of secretary to his between the two. The documents were 
father, who was minister of the interior produced by Murray in the commission, 
under Thiers. In 1876 he was elected held at York and later at Westminster, in 
deputy for the Aube dept, being re> the same year, 1567. It was alleged that 
elected continuously thereafter until he the documents were written by Mary, 
became president of the chamber of and the handwriting was compared with 
deputies in 1893. In 1894, after the that of the queen, Mary herself ve- 
assassination of Carnot, he became hemently denied the charge, and her 
President of the rep. His presidency request to see the original documents or 
only lasted 6 months, as he resigned in copies of the same was never granted. 
Jan. 1895, saying that he had not re- The documents passed into the hands of 
ceived adequate support from his minis- the successive regents of Scotland and 
ters. He then abandoned politics com- wore lost, apparently after the execution 
pletely; but gave evidence on behalf of of the Earl of Cowrie (1584), The 
the defence at Dreyfus’s trial. genuineness of the letters has been 

Casino, tn in New S. Wales, Australia, doubted by many historians. Three 
500 m. N. of Sydney. Pop. 8000. theories have been held with regard to 

Casino: 1. (or Kursaal) Many seaside the letters: that they are wholly genuiue, 
and holiday resorts on the Continent have that they are wholly forged, and that 
a C., the most noteworthy being Monte they are genuine in parts, with interpo- 
Carlo, Ostend, and Boulogne. The build- lations by another hand. Much of the 
ing itself mnerally contains rooms for information in the C. L. cannot be 
gaming-tables, conversation, music, read- traced elsewhere, and much diflers from 
ing, billiards, and dancing. statements found in other documents. 

2. C. is also the name of a card game it is practically impossible to tell 
played all against all or 2 against 2 with wnere the truth lies. In general, how- 
a full pack of 52 cards, the dealer dealing ever, present-day historians accept the 
4 cards, 2 at a time, to eocli opponent, C. L. as substantially authentic. The 
then 2 to the lay-out, then 2 to himself, mystery of Mary’s character can never 
The lay-out is turned face up and the be fully solved, but it has always been an 
stock face down beside it. The aim is to attractive subject to historians and men 
collect the 10 of diamonds, scoring 2 of letters. The controversy round the 
points; the 2 of spades, 1 point; the C. L. has produced books too numerous 
majority of cards, 3 points; the majority to mention, and only a short list of the 
of spades, 1 point; any ace, or a sweep of most prominent books on the subject can 
all cards on the table, scoring 1 point, be given here. W. Goodall, Examin at i 071 
Play is by ‘pairing’ (a player taking of the. Letters said to have been written by 
cards on the table by laying down from Mary Queen of Scots to James, Earl of 
his hand one of like value), ‘combining* BothwelL 1754; F. Mignet, Jlistoire de 
(taking a combination of cards on the Marie Stuart, F. Henderson, The 

table by laying down one of like value — Casket Letters and Mary Queen of Scots, 
e.g. taking a 5 and 2, or 4 and 3, with a 7), 1890, and Mary Queen of Scots, 1905; 
and ‘building’ (playing a card from the M. Philippson, Histoire du rtgne de Marie 
hand to combine with one on the table Stuart, 1891-2; A. Lang, Mystery of Mary 
and making an aggregate equal to a Stuart, 1900-4; R. H. Mahon, indictment 
larger card in the hand to take both on of Mary Queen of Scots, 1923, Mary 
the next round). Any following player Queen of Scots: a Study of the Lennox 
can take the build with a card of like Narrative, 1924, and The Tragedy of Kirk 
value or ‘raise the build* by laying on o’ 1930; and articles by R. Chauvisd 
another card. If a player cannot pair, in the Revue historique, vols. clxxiv, 1934, 
combine, or build he simply plavs a card and clxxv, 1935. 

on to the table. When each player has Gaskets, or Casquets, group of rocky is. 
used his 4 cards, 4 more are d^t round, in tho Eng. Channel, 8 m. NW. of Alder- 
and so on until the pack is exhausted. ney, so named because they look like a 
Casiquiars, deep, rapid, navigable riv. helmet. They are very dangerous to 
of Venezuela, S. America, forming the shipping; here tho White Ship was 
Orinoco’s S. bifurcation. Issuing from wrecked in 1120, and the Fiefor?/ in 1744, 
R. Orinoco it enters R. Guainia, a branch and many other vessels. There is a light- 
of Rio Negro, near San Carlos, widening honse on the C. See Swinburne’s poem, 
from 300 to 600 yds. It establishes water Les Casquettes, 

communication between the Amazon and Casks (wine), see Wine and Metro- 
Orinoco R.s, this stretch being known as loqy. 

the C. Canal. G&slav (Ger. Tsohaslau), Czechoslovak 

Casket Letters, famous collection of tn in the region of Pardubice (q.v.). The 
documents which, if genuine, proves the tomb of Ziska (q.v.) in the church here 
responsibilltv of Mary Queen of Soots was destroyed in 1623. Near by is 
for the murder of her husband, Damley. Chotusitz where Frederick II (q.v.) of 
The Earl of Morton, afterwards regent of Prussia defeated the Austrians in 1742. 
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There are Bugas aad oloohol industries. 
Pop. 8800. 

Caslon, William (1692-1766), notable 
typefounder, 6. Cradley in Woros. In 
1720 he estab. a small business in St 
Luke’s, London, in partnership with 
Bowyer and some other printers. For 
many years there were very few books of 
importance that were printed with any 
other type than that of C. He took as 
his model types of the Dutch pattern. 
The business continued until 1937, when 
it was acquired by Stephenson, Blake & 
f:!o. )jtd. 8(50 Tivo Centuries of Type- 
founding, 1920, 

Casoli, It. tn, in Abruzzi e Molise (q.v.), 
18 m. SSE. of Chieti (q.v.). It was the 
scene of much flighting: during the Second 
World War. Pop. 7000. 

Casoria, It. tn, in Campania (q.v.), 
4 m. NNF. of Naples (q.v.). It has wine 
and silk industries. Pop. 19,500. 

Caspar!, Carl Paul (1814-92), Cor. 
scholar and theologian, b. Dessau; was 
prof, of theology at Christiania from 1857 
till his death. He wrote many theo- 
logical and philological studies, and an 
Arabic grammar. He also pub. Qudlen 
zur Oeschichte des Taufsymbols und der 
Glaubenaregel, 1866-75, and Kirchen- 
historisclte Anekdote, 1883. 

Caspe, Sp tn in the prov. of Zaragoza, 
near the junction of the Guadaloupe and 
the Ebro. Its castle was the scene oUtho 
‘Compromise of Gaspo’ in 1410, by which 
the delegates of Aragdn, Catalonia, and 
Valencia chose Ferdinand of Antequeraas 
king (see Ferdinand I op Aragon). There 
are sulphur springs near by. Pop. 9400. 

Casper, second largest city in Wyoming, 
U.8.A., a rail and distribution centre with 
large oil refineries, amidst a rich oil, agric,, 
and livestock region. It manufs. tents, 
torpedoes, bricks, beverages, and awn- 
ings. An air force base is near by. The 
Kendrick project irrigates 66,000 ac. in 
the vicinity. Pop. 23,673. 

Caspian Sea (anct Mare Caspium, or 
Mare Hyroanium, Gk Kaspia thedassa), 
the largest inland sea in the world, on the 
bomidary between Europe and Asia, 
extending from 36° 40' to 47'’ ‘20' N. lat., 
and 46° 50' to 55° 10' E. long. Its length 
from N. to S. is 680 m., and its breadth 
varies between 130 and 270 ra.; total area 
170,000 sq. m. It lies mostly in Soviet 
ter,, liaving Persia on the SW. and S. 
The present sea formed part of a vast 
ocean which T’robably extended at one 
time to the Arctic Ocean, and xmitod 
with the Black Sea in the W. More 
recently the C. and Aral waters consti- 
tuted a distinct Aralo-C. Sea, traces of 
wliose existence are the high-level 
terraces (beaches) which surround part 
of the C. shore-line, and deposits of the 
0. type of fossil shells which arc scattered 
over the Post-Pliocene Knrakum sands 
eastward as far as the meridian of Mary 
(Merv). The coastline is irregular. The 
0. has no tides, but its navigation Is 
dlfBoult because of violent storms. 
Greatest depth in N. basin, 2526 ft, and 
in S., 3006 ft. Its chief tribs. are the 
Volga, Ural, Emba, Terek, Kura, and 
Atrek R.s. Communication with the 


Black, Baltic, and White Seas has been 
estab. by means of canals connecting with 
the Volga. It abounds in fish, notably 
salmon and sturgeon, which also supply 
the caviare and isinglass manufactories 
on its shores. Many lines of steamers 
navigate the 0., the chief ports being 
Astrakhan, Baku, Gur’yev, Makhachkala, 
and Krosnovodsk in Soviet ter., Astara, 
Meshed-l-Sar, Pahlevi, and Bandar-i-Gaz 
in Persia. 

Casquets, see Caskets. 

Casf, Lewis (1782-1866), Amer. states- 
man, h. Exeter, New Hampshire. He 
was U.S. marshal for Ohio, 1807-12, and 
became a colonel in the regular army 
in 1813, and later a major-general of 
volunteers. For sov. years he was 
Governor of Michigan and in the year 1831 
was made secretary of war. For a long 
period he was a senator, and in 1857 he 
obtained the position of secretary of state, 
which ho held until 1860. Democratic 
candidate for president in 1848, he was 
beaten by Gen. Taylor. He wrote a hist, 
of the traditions and language of the 
Indians of the U.S.A. 

Cassagnao, Bernard Adolphe Granier de 
(1806-80), Fr. politician and Journalist, 
b. Av6ron-Bergelle in the dept of Gors. 
He started his career in Paris m 1 832 as a 
literary critic, but soon became better 
known as a fervent Orleanist. Subse- 
quently he became an equally fanatical 
imperialist. In 1868 he accused the 
Liberal party of having received money 
from the King of Prussia, but was unable 
to produce other than false evidence when 
called upon to do so. He fled to Belgium 
in 1870 after the proclamation of the rep., 
but returned in 1876 for the elections, 
and was elected deputy. 

Cassagnao, Paul Adolphe (1843-1904), 
Fr, journalist, b, Paris, son of Bernard 
Adolphe C., in early life was associated 
with his father in politics and in journal- 
ism. He. joined the army upon the 
declaration of war in 1870, was taken 
prisoner at Sedan, and imprisoned for 
some time in Silesia. Ho returned to 
Paris in 1872, once more associated him- 
self with Le Pays, the jour, of which his 
father was editor, and in his articles 
fanatically upheld the Bonapartist cause 
against the Royalists and Republicans. 
In 1876 he was elected deputy for the 
dept of Gere. Ho was the foimder of the 
jour. UAuloril6f and wrote a life of 
Napoleon III. His violent views in- 
volved him in numerous gov. prosecutions, 
and in sev. duels. 

Cassana, Niocold, generally called 
Nicoletto (1659-1714), It. painter, b. 
Venice. The best of his many fine 
historical paintings, especially ‘The 
Conspiracy of Catiline,* are in the gallery 
of Florence. He painted a portrait of 
Queen Anne of England and of various 
Eng. noblemen. He d. in London. His 
father, who was a i>upll of Strozzi, also 
painted historical subjects, one of his 
best pictures being ‘St Jerome* in the 
Mirandola church. 

Cassander (354-297 BC), son of Anti- 
pater (q.v.). His father, on his death- 
bed in 319, appointed Polyspercbon 
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resent of Macedonia and conferred npon particular case; and the losalltv of the 
O. the inferior diifoity of ohlliaroh. forms and soundness of the le^al principle 
Aided by IHolemy and Antigonus, C. by which the case has been a&eady tried, 
declared war on his bated rival; he took Thus the functions of the Cour de C. 
Athene and other Gk cities, invaded are ordinarily restricted to errors of law 
Macedonia, and put to death not only and procedure, and strictly it is not a 
Olympias (316), the mother of Alexander, court of appeal at all; but in oases where 
but afeo (311) the latter’s widow Roxana evidence is adduced before it which was 
and her son. In 306 C. assumed the title not available in the court below, it may 
of king, and soon afterwards joined the send the case back for a new trial or 
oUlanoe against Antigonus I. It was not, enter the appropriate judgment. This 
however, until 301 that the battle of was the course followed in the Dreyfus 
Ipsus gave him control of Macedonia and case in 1906. If the law is found to have 
Greece. He d. of dropsy. been violated, the decision of the inferior 

Cassandra, daughter of Priam and court is annulled and the case sent to be 
Hecuba, loved by Apollo, who promised tried again by another court. If this 
her the gift of prophecy if she would yield second court decides the case in the same 
to him. But on obtaining the promised manner as the first, and a petition is 
gift, she refused him. Thereupon Apollo again laid before the Cour de C., then the 
added the curse that none of her pro- 3 sections unite in order to examine 
phecies should bo believed. Vainly she the case anew, and if they in their turn 
foretold the fall of Troy, in which she was annul the decision, the case is sent to 
captured, ravished by Ajax Oileus, and bo tried before yet another court. Should 
afterwards murdered by Clytaemnestra. this third court decide in the same way 
Cassandra, the anct Pallene, the most as the other courts, and a petition against 
W. of the 3 fingers of the Chalcidice the decision bo again presented to the 
Peninsula, between the Gulfs of Salonica Cour de C., that court requests a final 
and C. explanation of the law on the point at 

Cassano: 1. (or Gassano all* lonio) It. issue from the legislature. If the court 
tn, in Calabria (q.v.), 35 m. NNE. of refuses the demand for a re-hearing Its 
Oosenza (q.v.). It is overlooked by a refusal is final. If the court grants the 
oastle-crownod rock. There are warm, demand the cose is heard by the civil 
sulphurous springs in the vicinity, section, where, after the point is argued. 
Pop. 8000. anp^lment is granted or refused. Three 

2. (or Cassano d*Adda) It. tn, in judges of the Cour de C., elected for 3 
* Lombardy (q.v.), on the Adda (q.v.). It years by the other judges of the court, 
was the scene of 3 battles; a victory of are a constituent part of the Tribunal des 
the Guelphs over the Ghibellines (qq.v.) (Jonflits. The institution of the Cour 
in 1259; a victory of Marshal Vendome de C. proved highly beneficial to France, 
over Prince Eugene (qq.v.) in 1705; and Placed by the nature of its oflftco out of the 
a defeat of the French by the Russians and immediate influence of political possionR, 
Austrians in 1799, during the absence of it has maintained its reputation for strict 
Napoleon (q.v.). Pop. 5000. impartiality throughout all the changes 

Cassano delle Murge, It. tn, in Apulia of gov. and administration. Many of the 
(q.v.), 16 m. SSW. of Bari (q.v.). Pop. most distiiigixished jurists of France have 
7 000. boon and are numbered among its members. 

Cassation (cossare, in the Lat. of the Cassatt, Mary (1855-1926), Amer, 
jurists, to annul), Fr. word denoting painter, 5. Pittsburgh. Pennsvlvania. 

‘the reversal of a judicial sentence.’ The went to Spain and afterwards to Paris to 
Cour de C., which received its full organi- study art, where she came under the 
Ration under Napoleon, became under the Impressionist influence. She had her 
Third Rep. the highest tribunal in France, first exhibition of paintings in Paris in 
It sits in Paris and hears appeals from all 1893, and exhibited for many seasons in 
other courts except the administrative Paris and New York. She specialised in 
courts. It may also receive appeals from painting women and children, and ranks 
courts martial. The court, constituted as high among the followers of the Impres- 
the conseil supirieur of the magistracy, sionists. Most of her works have found 
has power to remove any judge nominated their way into permanent art collections 
by the president of the rep. It consists of in the big cities of the U.S. A. 

49 members who, by the charter of Louis Cassavtu Mandioo, or Manioc, name 
XVIII, are appointed by the head of the given to 2 varieties of Manihot, a genus 
state, but hold offloo for life. The mem- of Euphorbiaoeoe. The plants are shrubs 
bers include the first president, 3 sectional which grow to a height of about 6 ft in 
presidents, and 45 oonseillors with a tropical S. America, and their various 
parquet, i.e. ministerial staff, including products are very valuable. M. utilis’ 
a procureup g6n6ral and 6 advocates- sima, the bitter C., contains a poisonous 
general. The court is divided into 3 sec- juice, but when It has been driven off the 
tions: (1) Section des Roqu6te8, which plant is wholesome; the roots are ground 
examines whether the petitions or appeals to make mandioo or C. meal, also called 
are to be received; (2) Section de C. civile, Brazilian arrowroot, and the poisonous 
which decides upon appeals in civil cases: juice, or cassareep, is used as a condiment 
(3) Section de O. crimlnelle, which decides and preservative. The roots are also 
upon appeals in criminal matters. The specially prepared to make tapioca. M, 
court does not decide upon the main dulcis var. aipi, the sweet C., has also 
question at issue, but only on the com- odible tuberous roots; they are non* 
potency of the other courts to hear the poisonous and are grated directly into 
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food, both for men and cattle. Both 
varieties are rich in starch. 



CafMl. 8tr Emwit (1852-1921), financier 
and phuanthropigt, son of Jacob C., a 
banker in Cokifl^, where he leeehred bis 
education. He started life in a com 
merchant's ofQoo in Liverpool, and then 
went to London. In 1878 he married 
Annette, daughter of R. T. Maxwell, who 
d, in 1881. He financed the great AsiVan 
dam in Egypt, also the Swedish railways, 
and tho central London tube railway, 
which was opened in 1900. He raised a 
loan for China after the war with Japan, 
and assisted in the negotiating of 3 state 
loans for Mexico. In 1902 he presented 
King Edward VII with £200,000 for the 
building of sanatoria for consumptives, 
and in Aug. 1910 he gave another £200,000 
for the benefit of poor Eng. people in 
Qermany and the poor Germans In Eng- 
land. He retired from aotivo business in 
1910. He was one of the largest sub- 
scribers to war loans, and in Sept. 1915 
went to America in support of the Anglo- 
Fr. loan there. 

Cassel, Gustav (1866-1945), Swedish 
economist, educ. at Stockholm and 
Uppsala, where lie took his doctorate in 
mathematics. Became prof, of political 
economy at Stockholm Univ. in 1904. 
Member of tho gold delegation of the 
League of Nations, 1929-32, and, in 
1933, Swedish delegate to the monetary 
and economic conference in London. 
He was an outstanding figure in economic 
science during the inter-war period, 
playing an important part in interpreting 
the abnormal monetary phenomena of 
the years between the wars and con- 
tributing to the theories of Interest and 
of the trade cycle. His Theory of Social 
Economy (1923) ranks as an outstanding 
work on economic theory, but ho was first 
and foremost a monetary specialist, and 
was the leading theoretical expert on 
foreign exchange during tho chaotic 
period after 1918. Alter 1914 he ad- 
vanced the theory that under a system 
of inconvertible paper currencies the 
exchange rates tend to represent tho ratio 
between the internal price levels of the 


countries concerned; in other words, they 
tend to adjust themselves towards what 
he called their ' purchasing power parities.* 
This conception was regarded as almost 
revolutionary in face of the old theory 
according to which exchange rates are 
determined by the trade balance; but he 
lived to see the general acceptance of his 
principle. Other works: Orundrias einer 
alemcntaren Preiskhre, 1899; Nature and 
Necessity of Interest. 1903; Money and 
Fordyn Bxcfuinge after J914, 1922; The 
Dofwnfcdl of the Gold Siandardt 1936. 

Cassel, see Kassel. 

Cassell, John (1817-65), publisher, b. 
Manchester. During his apprenticeship 
to a joiner he studied Eng. literature and 
the Fr. language, and in 1836 he came to 
London to work at his trade. He became 
interested in writing and publishing, and 
in 1848 he founded the publishing firm 
which still flourishes under his name. See 
S. Nowell-Smith, The HouseofCassellt 1958. 

Caesia, genus of Leguminosae consisting 
of about 400 shrubs, trees, and her- 
baceous plants found in Asia, Africa, 
and America. The leaves axe poadidiixiate, 
the flowers amomorpbio, some of the 
stamens are often reduced to staminodes 
or absent, and the pods have often a bitter, 
nauseous taste. Many of the species 
contain purgative properties, and yield 
the drug called senna, obtained either 
from the leaves or from tho pulp of the 
fruit. C. fistula^ the purging C. or 
pudding-pipe tree, is a small tree with 
large yellow flowers, in long racemes, 
having the appearance of a laburnum, 
and Is found wild in India and tropical 
Africa. This plant yields the C. pods or 
purging C. of commerce; C. acuHfolia and 
C. angvstifolia yield the senna sold by 
chemists. C. lanceolaia, the Alexandrian 
senna-plant, is found wild in Arabia, 
whence it is exported under the name 
senna of Mecca. C. marilandica, the 
Maryland senna plant, is valued for the 
purgative properties of its leaves. 

Cassia, Via, one of the highways of anct 
Italy. It led from Rome through 
Etruria to Florontia (Florence) and by 
way of Arret ium and Luca. Though the 
date of its construction and tho origin of 
its name arc uncertain, it was evidently 
a well-known road in Cicero’s time (see 
Philippics). In the Anionine Itinerary 
(q.v.) it is confused with the Via Clodia. 

Cassia Buds, believed to bo the Immature 
fruits of Cinnamomnm cassia^ which 
yields tho aromatic C. baric used In the 
adulteration of cinnamon. In appearance 
they resemble cloves and in taste cinna- 
mon, for which spice they are often used 
in confectionery. 

Cassianus, Joannes Eremita, or Joannes 
Massiliensis {c. 360-448), monk and 

theologian, one of the first founders of 
monasteries in W. Europe, usually 
referred to in English as Oasslan. He 
was probably born in Provence, but spent 
his early life in a monastery at Bethlehem. 
With his friend Gennanns he went to 
Egypt, Constantinople, and Marseilles, 
at which place he founded 2 religious 
houses, one a convent for nuns, and the 
other the abbey of St Victor, which is 
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said to have sheltered 6000 inmates 4 generations had chai’ge of the ob> 
during his lifetime. After his death he aei^atory at Paris., , 

was the object of a popular oultus. Oiovan-m DomentroOcwsini, (1625~17]2), 
He wrote De Instikiiione Coenobiorum, 6. Perinaldo near Nice, and studied at the 
and CoUationes P^rurrit treatises on Jesuits* College, Genoa, In 1650 he was 
monastic life. nominated prof, of astronomy at Bologna 

Cassianus Bassus* Qk writer of the Univ. In 1667 he was made inspector of 
6th cent., to whom have been ascribed fortifications by Pope Alexander VIT, and 
Oeoponika, agric. treatises on rural in 1669 he was made director of Paris 
economy {see Geoponioi). An ed. with Observatory. He determined the rota- 
notes and index was pub. by N. Niclos at tion periods of Jupiter, Venus, and Mars, 
Leipzig in 1781. AOcording to Soyflert, discovered 4 of Saturn’s satellites, and 
however, ho was a Bithynian who lived the div. of that planet’s rings, named 
about the raiddlo of the 12tli cent. at> after him, etc. 
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TIIK MO.NASTKHV OF MONTK CASSINO, AFTER ITS 
DKBTUUCITON IN 1944 


and midertook the work at the suggestion Jacques Cassini (1677-1766), sou of 

of Constantine VII. the former, 6. Paris, and at the age of 17 

Gassious, genus of passeriform birds of admitted as member of the Academy of 
the family Icteridae to which belong the Sciences. Two years later ho was made 
Amer. orioles, or starlings. The species fellow of the Royal Society of London, 
are distinguished chiefly by their long. In 1712 he succeeded to Iiis father’s 
straight, large, and sharply pointed bills, position, and pursued various researches 
They are gregarious and feed on insects on the figure and size of the earth, on the 
and fruit. rotation of the planets, and on Saturn’s 

Cassides, group of coleopterous insects rings, which, he suggested, were com- 
of the family Chrysoraelidae, are often posed of small particles, 
known as shield- or tortoise-beetles from Cisar FrauQois Cassini, de Thury 

their habit of withdrawing the head into (1714-84), son of the preceding, b, Paris, 
the thorax. They are smallish, oval m and succeeded to his father’s position, 
shape, brightly coloured, and often met- He also continued the latter’s surveying 
allic in appearance. The larvae cover operations. He began the great topo- 
their bodies with dried excrement, so as to graphical map of France, which was later 
take from themselves all semblance of completed by his son. 

Insects, e.g. some look like a tiny nest and Jacques Dominique, Comic de Cas^ni 
some seem covered with lichen. (1748-1846), Fr. mathematician and 

Cassini, name at an It. family of geographer, b. Paris. He took an active 
astronomers end geographers, of whom part in the div. of France into depts and 
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helped to found the institute. He waa Allies prised the fJerraans out of the forti- 
the last of the line of C.s who had occupied fled basements of C. prison, and 2 days 
the post of directors of the Paris Observa- later Amer. forces hold about one-third of 
tory for more than 120 years. Owing to the tn. Having discovered that the Ger- 
dilficulties with the authorities he gave up mans were using Monte C. as a stronghold, 
astronomy in 1 794 and lived In retirement, the Allies prepared to bomb the monastery 
Cassini's Ovals« see Ovals, in the hope of removing the strongest 

Cassino, It. tn, in Lazio (q.v.), 26 m. enemy defence of the road to Rome and of 
SE. of Frosinone (q.v.). It is at the foot O. itself; and on 15 Fob. the monastery 
of the hill on which stands the famous was subjected to an aerial bombardment, 
abbey of Monte Cassino (g.v.). The tn accompanied by an artillery assault on 
was destroyed during the Second World the Ger. positions in and around C. and 
War (see Cahsino, Battle op), and has far back in the Liri valley S. of C. But no 
hecii reconstructed of its former site, decision was reached on the poBsession 
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THE MONASTEKY OF MONTE CABSINO NOW REBUILT 
SINCE ITS DESTRUl’TION 


There are remains in the vicinity of the of C. and the situation remained a 
Rom. tn of Casinum, l*op. (tn) 13,500; Btnleiiiate, with only desultory artillery 
(com.) 18,700. exchangfis, until 15 Mar. On that date 

Cassino, Battle of (Feb.-May 1944), C. was heavily bombed, the Allies drop- 
protracted battle for the tn of C. and the ping some 1400 tons of boniby on an 
Benedictine mtuiastery known as Monte area of less than 1 sq. ni. Immediately 
C., fought by the Fifth Army of Amer., the bombing ceased, Brit, and Amer. 
Brit., and Fr. troops, and later also artillery shelled Ger. positions in and 
by troops of the Brit. Eighth Army around C., and infantry pressed forward 
and some Polish troops, against the Ger. in the C. area, while aircraft bombed 
forces under von Kesselrtng, in the enemy centres of communication. On 
course of (he allied invasion of Italy 16 Mar. allied tanks and infantry entered 
during the Second World War. The C. and penetrated enemj" T) 08 ition 8 in 
Allies having on 1 Feb. crossed the the hills NW. of the tn. But the Allies 
Rapido R., Amor, and Fr. colonial found their advance held up by the 
troops of the Fifth Army broke through terrible devastation wrought by the air 
tlie Ger. Gustav line — a strongly fortiflod assault. The Germans took full advari- 
llne running through Castel di Sangro, tage of the masses of rubble as sites for 
C., Oastolforte, and Minturno — and bore mortars against Brit, efforts to clear a 
down on C. There followed dour house* ]»ath for tanks; and thereafter the battle 
to-house fighting in the tn, and by 11 Fob. for O. pursued a grim course among the 
part of It was in ruins. On 13 Feb. the ruins and rubble of the tn. On 17 Mar. 
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New 2tealand forces led an assault on the 
to, while Indian forces took some hill 
positions overJookingr it. By now, how- 
ever, remnants of buildings and masses 
of debris, much of it resistant to high 
explosive, hod been improvised by the 
enemy as strong-points and snipers* nests. 
It was obvious to the Allies, ironically 
enough, that an immense amoimt of 
rapid repair work was necessary to 
enable tanks and transport to advance 
at all through C., where there wore clraters 
40 ft deep and full of water. Some 
progress was made by the New Zea- 
landers on 19 Mar, but such progress as 
the Allies made was always delusive 
because the Germans were still in posses- 
sion of many heights overlooking O. By 
26 Mar., though continual and bitter 
hgixl^oig was still in progress, the battle 
foe C, was more or less a stalemate once 
again, and, for some time, the struggle 
died down to desultory artillery duels. 
Throughout the ensuing 6 weeks before 
tlie tn fell in May, the allied positions 
and those of the enemy in the tn were 
BO close upon each other in a series of 
loosely formed lines — reminiscent of the 
opposed forces at Stalingrad — that the 
least observable momentary movement of 
head or limb generally meant death or 
wound from snipers. Meanwhile the 
Brit, command spent the interval in 
further preparations, regrouping their 
forces and secretly moving the Eighth 
Army to the W. side of the front. The 
Fifth and Eighth Armies resumed the 
oflensive on the whole It. front on 11 
May, and the brunt of the most violent 
hghting fdd on the C. sector after large 
forces had crossed the Hopido R. The 
Germans again resisted stubbornly, and 
N, of C. 6 abortive ooimter-attacks were 
deliveired by them on 14 May. But 
Brit, troops were now advancing on O. 
up the Lirl valley towards the Via 
Casiltna. and NW. of the tn Polish forces 
had gained vital positions, while, as 
part of the general pattern of the 
sive. Ft. colonial and Amer. forces 
were breaking through the Gustav lino 
along the SW. of the front. The Ger- 
mans defending C. now found themselves 
in danger of being outflanked by the 
British and the Poles and so began to 
withdraw from the Gustav line between 
the coast and C. while still struggling to 
keep their hold on the Via Gasilina. On 
18 May C. fell, at last, to Brit, troops, and 
the abbey was captured by the Poles. 
The Via Gasilina had been cut and a laige 
proportion of the Gor. 1st Parachute Div. 
destroyed in its efforts to escape at the 
last moment. A few prisoners were taken 
by the incoming Brit, troops, who were 
faced with a scene of almost total desola- 
tion. After the war there was some con- 
troversy on the question of whether the 
destruction of the monastery was an 
Amer. or a Brit, responsibility, and if, in 
fact, it could have been avoided. A 
memorial to the allied soldiers who d, at 
Monte G. was imvelled In 1956. See Gen. 
Mark W. Clark, CdUmUm Risk, 1950; 
F. Majdalany, Caesino, 1957. 

OassiodoruB, FlaviuB Magnus Aurelius 


(c. 490~c. 585), Bom. historian and states- 
man, 6. Soylaceiim in Calabria. Ho rose 
to positions of great authority under 
Theodorio and his successors, being sole 
consul in 5 1 4. About 540 he retired from 
public life, and probably became a monk. 
He is a loading contemporary authority 
for the hist, of the Gothic kingdom of 
Rome. His most important work, Variae 
Kpistolae, contains the decrees of Theo- 
doric and his successors, and his own 
edicts when chief minister, etc. 

Cassiopeia, constellation in the N. 
liemisphere, not far from the N. Pole 
and close to Cephous. In Nov. 1572, 
according to the observations and 
records of Tycho Brahe, a new star of 
great brilliancy was seen here for 10 days. 
Its brilliancy then diminished, and at the 
end of 16 months it disappeared. Accord- 
ing to the Qk fable, C. was the wife of 
Cepheus and mother of Andromeda, 
placed in the heavens with her head from 
the pole, so as to turn round apparently 
upside down because, aooording to 
Hyginius, she boasted of her own beauty 
as superior to that of the Nereids. 

Cassiterides, group of is. flrst mentioned 
by Herodotus as the place where the 
Phoenicians exchanged their wares for 
tin. They were fixed to the W. of Spain, 
and have been identified with the Scilly 
l8.#nd Cornwall, or the Brit. Is. as a 
whole. Others have suggested various 
small is. off the Sp. coast. 

CaMitsrits, or Tin-stone, prin. ore of 
tin, is the dioxide of that metal con- 
taminated with other minerals. Its 
common name is tin-stone. It is a Mack 
or brown crystalline substance, the crystal 
form being tetragonal prisms terminated 
by tetragonal pyramids. It has a bril- 
liant adamantine lustre. To obtain the 
metal from the ore it is crushed and 
washed and then heated in a furnace with 
charcoal and lime to remove the oxygen. 
The metal so obtained is purified by flrst 
heating it upon the hearth of a rever- 
beratory fumaoe xmtil the more fusible 
tin melts and flows away from the alloys 
mixed with it as impurities. After- 
wards it Is stirred with green wood, wheii 
the other impurities are carried off witli 
the scum so formed. Those consist 
generally of copper and arsenic. The 
Malay States (Negri Sembilan, Pahai^, 
Perak, and Selangor), the Dutch E. 
Indies, and Bolivia supply over three- 
fourths of the world’s tin-ore. The rest 
is produced chiefly in (k»mwall (where 
the matrix has to be crushed to concen- 
trate the finely divided ore), Siam, China. 
S. Africa, and Australia. 

Cassius, Avidius (d. ad 175), Rom. 
general imder Marcus Aurelius (q.v.). 
He distinguished himself in the Parthian 
war, and was therefore made military 
governor of Asia. In 175 Aurelius was 
lU, and C. proclaimed himself emperor on 
the strength of a rumour of his death. 
He was slain by his own soldiers before 
steps could be taken against him. 

Cassius, Qaius, called Parmensis from 
■^arma, where he was 6. He was one of 
laesar’s murderers, later sided with 
Antony, and was put to death by order of 
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Ootavlan in 30 bc. C. was a poet, and 
Ills work was esteemed by Horace. 

CassiuB Longinus, Gaius: 1. Rom. 
soldier and politician. In 53 bo be 
served as miaestor in the Parthian war 
under M. Lioinlus Crassus (q.v.), and 
earned fame by his masterly withdrawal 
of the remnants of the Horn, forces after 
Carrhae. He sided with Pompey on the 
outbreak of civil war in 49, but sur- 
rendered to and was pardoned by Caesar 
after the battle of Pharsalus (48). In 
44 he led the conspiracy against Ctiesar. 
Following the Ides of March, C. disputed 
the prov. of Syria with Dolabella, whom 
he crushed at Caesarea in 43. But in 42 
he was himself defeated by Mark Antony 
at Philippi, and committed suicide. 

2. Rom. jurist. Governor of Syria, at> 
50, in the reign of Claudius. Ho was 
banished by Nero in ad 6G, because he 
had, among his ancestral images, a statue 
of CJ., the murderer of Caesar. Recalled 
by Vespasian. He wrote 10 books on the 
jus civile, and some other works. 
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Cassius Viscsllinus, Spurius, Rom. 
soldier and statesman ; sponsor of the first 
agrarian law. He wtis 3 times consul, in 
502, 493, and 486 nc. His agrarian law 
so offended the patricians and other 
wealthy citizens that he was put to death 
by them; some say the deed was com- 
mitted by his own father. But according 
to Mommsen, the story is pui*e Invention. 

Cassivellaunus (fi. 54 bc), Brit, chieftain 
who ruled the dist. N. of the Thames at 
the time of Caesar’s second invasion. 
After some Brit, successes, Caesar took 
the camp of C., and the chief was com- 
pelled to promise tribute and make 
submission. 

Cassock (Fr. cosaque), military cloak. 
Originnlly the costume worn by soldiers, 
it was not until a comparatively recent 
date that the word was used in an ecoles. 
sense* It is a long robe usually buttoned 
down the front; but the anct style of 


Eng. C. was double-breasted and fastened 
at the shoulder, with a girdle at the waist. 
In Italy it is called the sotana (skirt), in 
France also, a souioTie, Tlie colour varies 
according to rank, season, purpose, and in 
many cases to the regulations of religious 
orders. 

Casson, Lady Lewis Thomas, see Thorn- 
dike, Sybil. 

Cassowary, or Casuarius, typical genus 
of the ratite family Casuariidae, which are 
found only in the Australian regions, and 
tire closely related to tlxe emus. About 
6 species exist, which are generally 
divided into 2 gi'oups, those with the 
helmet laterally compressed and those 
with a pyramidal helmet. The plumage 
of both sexes is a glossy black, the wings 
and tail are very small, and the lien is 
larger than the cock. They ai*e running 
birds with great powers of leaping, and 
when attacked they kick forward with 
tlieir feet. They live in pairs in wooded 
dists, and the cock usually incubates the 
eggs, about 6 in number, which the hen 
lays in a nest of leaves and grass. C. 
bennetti, the mooruk, is the most common 
species. 

Cast (moulding), see Casting. 

Cast Iron, see Iron and Steel. 

Castagno, Andrea del (U423-57), It. 
painter, b. Castagna, in the dist of 
Mugello. He was a member of the 
Florentine school, whoso work has a 
somewhat harsh power. There are works 
by him in the Castagno Museum, Florence, 
the cathedral, Florence, and a ’Cruci- 
fixion’ in the National Gallery is ascribed 
to him. He d, of the plague at Florence. 

Castaldi, Pamfllo (1398~c. 1479), It. poet 
and humanist, b. Feltre, Lombardy. He 
founded a school there, which earned 
groat renown among foreign nations, aiid 
in which he became the teacher of the It. 
language and literature. Some It. writers, 
amongst them Bernard!, say that C. was 
the real inventor of printing with movable 
types, and that Johann Fust, who is sup- 
posed to have been one of C.’s pupils, and 
intimate friend, gave away the secret to 
Gutenberg. It is also alleged that in 1 4 7 2 
Galeazzo Sforza gave C. the authority to 
establish a printing press at Milan. See 
.T. Bomardi, P. Castaldi e VInvenzieme del 
Caratteri Mobili per la Stampa, 1865. 

Castalia, foimtain in Greece on Mt Par- 
nassus, sacred to Apollo and the Muses, 
now the Fountain of St John. It was 
named after C., daughter of Achelous, 
who threw herself into it to evade pursuit 
by Apollo. 

Castaiion, or Chasteillon, Sebastian 
(1515-63), Swiss Protestant theologian 
and humanist, b, near Bresse. In 1541 
he visited Calvin at Strasburg, and the 
latter made him head of the college at 
Geneva. He was compelled to leave on 
account of small differences with Calvin, 
and lived in great poverty at Basel, till 
appointed prof, of Greek in 1553. 

Castanea^ small genus of Fagaceae found 
in N. lands, the fruit of which is the edible 
chestnut. In Spain, S. Franco, and Italy 
the fruit of C. saHva and varieties is 
eaten raw, roasted, or ground into flour, 
and is extremely nutritious. The wood 
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resists well the iBflaence of water, and is 
well suited for xnill'^timber, water-works, 
and palingrs; the bark is used in tanning. 
C, crenata is the Jap. chestnut; C. deniaia 
the Amer. chestnut; and C, Tnollissinia is 
a Chinese species. 

Castanets (Fr. castagnettes; Sp. cos- 
tailfielas)^ musical instruments of per- 
cussion, introduced into Europe from the 
E. by the Moors, and used in dancing. 
They are made of 2 hollow shells of chest- 
nut wood <henoe the name), fastened 
together by a cord# which is passed over 
the thumb and first finger. They are used 
in pairs, one in each hand, and the 2 shells 
of each are struck against one another, 
which produces a series of clicks, thus 
marking the rhythm of the music. 
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Castaftos, Don Francisco (Xaver) de, 
Duke of Bailen (1756-1852), Sp. general, 
b, Madrid. In early youth he entered the 
army, and went to Berlin In order to 
study military tactics under Frederick 
the Great. In 1808 he defeated 80,000 
French under Gen. Dupont de I’Etang at 
Bailen, but was himself defeated by 
Lannes at Tudela the same year. 

Castanospermum Australe, Australian 
chestnut, constitutes in itself a genus of 
the Leguminosae. The plant is a tree 30 
to 40 ft high, its foliage affords an ex- 
cellent shade, and the fruit when roasted 
resembles a chestnut in flavour. 

Caste (from Portuguese casta, breed; 
Lat. castm, pure, chaste), term generally 
employed to denote the div. of Hindu 
society into various sections or C.s. It 
has also been employed for any distinc- 
tions of class in any nations which have a 
similar exchislve ^ect, such as ‘colour 
caste * based on colour differences. It was 
found strongly marked in Peru, and anct 
Porala had its threefold div. of the fol- 
lowers of Ahura Mazda into Atharvaa 
(priests), Tlathaesvas (warriors), and 
Vastryas (husbandmen), os the Zend 
Avesta tells us. Similar distinctions are 
even now found in parts of Africa and 
Polynesia. It is in India that C. is found 
In its most fully developed form, and here 
It is most intimately connected with 
religion. According to a somewhat late 
hymn of the Rig-veda, possibly Inter- 
polated, the origin of the C.s Is to be 
carried book to their birth from Brahma, 


when the Bralimans sprang from his head, 
the Kshatriyas from Ms arms, the Vaisyas 
from his thighs, and the Sudras from his 

The C. system of India is probably tribal 
in origin. The Aryans and their retainers 
gradually resolved themselves into 4 
classes: (1) Brahman or priestly C., com- 
posed of the Kvihis, their descendants and 
disciples, to whom was entrusted the 
expounding of the Vedas and the conduct 
of religious ceremonies; (2) the Kshatriyo, 
that is, Rajput or governing and military 
O., composed of the maharajahs and their 
warrior kinsmen and companions, whose 
duty was to rule and fight, and administer 
justice and protect the community in 
general. This C. is represented in modern 
times by the Rajput and the Khatri; (3) 
the Vaisya, a trading and ngric. C. which, 
assisted by the conquered aborigines, tilled 
the laud, raised cattle, and manuf. the 
arms and implements and household 
utensils required by the Aryan common- 
wealths. This C. is now represented by 
the Banya. (4) Besides the 3 Aryan C.8, 
but immeasurably beneath them, there 
was the servile or Sudra C., composed of 
captured aborigines whose lives had been 
spared, and of progeny of marriages be- 
tween Aryans of different (J.s and between 
Aryans and the women of the country, all 
of^hom, by the rigid exclusiveness of the 
0. systeuK came to be regarded as de- 
graded. Every vocation is occupied by 
its own C. or C.s, which may not marry 
or oven eat with other C.s. But no V. 
of occupation is general throughout the 
country, for each prov. has a separate 
gradation of its own. The one C. that 
pervades all India is the Brahman, which 
is subdivided into innumerable sections, 
between whom there can bo no marriage. 
There are Hindu C.s, such os the Sikh, 
which have originated as the disciples 
of religious reformers. Certain C.s, too, 
claim to be hybrids, having originated 
from intermarriages between men of a 
liiglier and women of a lower C.; tlnis, for 
example, the Eurasians, a comnmuity of 
the larger cities, sprang In modern times 
from alliances between Europeans and 
Indians. Mixed alUances have not always 
boon proMbited, and the marriage of men 
with women of lower grades of society 
(hypergamy) is found. Members of a C. 
are isolated from all others by their 
marriage laws, social customs, reli^ous 
practices, and precedence. Marriage 
outside the C. is an abomination, wMle 
witliin the C. it is limited by strict rule. 
Each O. contains groups, and bride and 
bridegroom should come from different 
groups. Even in matters of eating and 
drinking and social intercourse the C. has 
become an isolated unit, and eating and 
drinking are ceremonial and symbolic 
rites. Internal affairs of a C. are con- 
trolled by a C. council, which can fine a 
member for breaches of discipline, and 
iven out-caste him, thus placing Mm 
mtside society itself. It is generally 
Accepted that the C. system in its present 
rigidity is a development of comparatively 
recent Hindu hist,, and in the present 
day the process of 0. subdivision still 
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continues, old C.s producing new as 
otCshoots. The rise of some separate 
C.S may correspond to a rise in social 
status, but in other cases the reverse holds 
^ood. as when, for example, the Rajputs 
took to the cultivation of vegetables or the 
Brahmans used the plough. Amalgams' 
tion of different C.s only arises from 
religious reform, and it is to such influence 
that the Sikhs owe their separate identity; 
and this, too. is the explanation of the 
development of the theistio community 
which in recent years grew up in Bengal 
under the name of the Brahma SamaJ 
(q.v.). But apart from these religious 
revivals, which have had no great effect 
as consolidating influences, the tendency 
is still towards the isolation of the C. unit. 
However, the present awakening of 
autonomous aspiration, coupled with the 
demand of educ. Indian women for 
greater freedom of outlook and oppor* 
tunity, and the process of urbanisation 
in India, may modify the rigidity of the 
C. system. 

See E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India, 1908: K. Mayo, Mother 
India, 1927, 1931; C. S. Range Iyer, 
Father India: a lieply to * Mother India,* 
1927; E. Senart, CaMe in India, 1930; 
Report of the Simon Commission, 1930; 
S. S. Nehru, Caste and Credit in the Rural 
Area, 1932; Dr O. Chand, India*8 Teemina 
Millions, 1939; J. H, Hutton, Caste in 
India, 1946; A. M. Hocart, Caste: a 
Comparative Study, 1950. 

Castel di Sangro, It. tn, in Abruzzi e 
Molise (q.v.), on the Sangro, 55 m. SE. of 
L*Aquila (q.v.). It has been rebuilt after 
being severely damaged by Oer. mines 
during the Second World War, There is 
a cathedral. Textiles and flreworks are 
manuf. Pop. 5000. 

Castel Gandolfo, It. tn, in Lazio (q.v.). 
12 m. SE. of Rome (q.v.). It is situated 
on a volcanic slope 400 ft above Lake 
Albano (q.v.). A castle built here by 
Pope Urban VIII in the 17th cent, was 
used by the popes as a summer residence 
until 1870. It reverted to the papacy 
under the Lotoran Treaty (q.v.) of 1929, 
and is again used as a summer residence. 
Pop. 4400. 

Castel San Giovanni, It. tn. in Emilia- 
Romagna (q.v.), 13 m. W, of Piacenza 
(q.v.). Pop. 11,000. 

Castel San Pietro, It. tn. in Emilia- 
Romagna (q.v.), on the Slllaro, 12 m. 
SE. of Bologna (q.v.). It is a spa, and 
has a large trade in agric. produce. Pop. 

16,000. 

Castelar. Emilio (1832-99), Sp. writer 
and statesman, b. Cadiz, and educ. at 
Madrid Univ. In 1864 he founded La 
Democrada, In which he wrote bitterly 
against the gov., and thereby lost his 
professorship. After an insurrection in 
1866 he was condemned to death, but 
was Able to escape to Paris, returning 
when the revolution of 1868 b^an. 
When Alfonso XII was proclaimed King 
of Spain, he retired into exile for 15 
months, and was then elected deputy for 
Barcelona. The remainder of his life he 
devoted to the study of hist, and 
philosophy. 

E.B. 3 


Cattelbuono. tn in Sicily (q.v.), 43 m. 
SE. of Palermo (q.v.). It has an anct 
Benedictine monastery, and there are 
mineral springs in the vicinity. Pop. 
11,300. 

Castelfldardo, It. tn, in the Marches 
(q.v.), 10 m. S. of Ancona (q.v.). Near 
by the Piedmontese defeated the papal 
troops in 1860 {see Italy, History), Pop, 
(com.) 8000. 

Castelflorentino, It. tn, in Tuscany 
(q.v.), on the Elsa, 17 m. SW. of Florence 
(q.v.). It suffered much damage during 
the Second World War. In the Chapm 
of the Visitation are flne frescoes by 
Benozzo Gozzoli (q.v.). Pop. 13,000. 

Castelfranoo: 1. It. tn, in Emilia- 

Romagna (q.v.), 7 m. SE. of Modena 
(q.v.). It has an anct fortress, and flne 
churches. Matches are manuf. Pop. 

16,000. 

2. It. tn, in Veneto (q.v.), on the 
Musone, 15 m. W. of Treviso (q.v.). 
Once an important fortress, it was the 
scene of an Austrian defeat by the French 
in 1805. It has an 18tb-oent. cathedral, 
and was the bp. of Giorgione (q.v.). 
Textiles are manuf. Pop. 17,000. 

Castellammare Adriatioo, see PKSCAiiA. 

Castellammare del Golfo, tn in Sicily 
(q.v.), 19 m. E. of Trapani (q.v.). It is 
on the NW. coast, on the Gulf of Castel- 
lammare, an inlet of the Tyrrhenitm Sea 
(q.v.). It has a trade in cotton, wine, 
cereals, olive oil, and anchovies. Pop. 

17.000. 

Castellammare di Stabia, It. fortified 
port and tourist resort, in Campania (q.v.), 
on the SE. coast of the Bay of Naples 
(q.v.), 16 m. SE. of Naples. It was 
pillaged in the 15th cent, by Pope Pius H 
(q.v.), and again in 1654 by Henry II qf 
Guise (q.v.). Its name is taken from the 
castle built here by the Emperor Frederick 
II (q.v.) in the 13th cent. It has an 18th- 
cent. cathedral, a naval yard, railway 
yards, and manufs. of cotton, aeroplanes, 
and food-stuffs. There are 28 hot springs 
in the vicinity. The site of the anct 
Stabiao (q.v.) is near by. Pop. 56.200. 

Castellamonte, It. in, in Piedmont 
(q.v.), 20 m. N. of Turin (q.v.). It has a 
school of ceramics, and a trade in agric. 
produce. Pop. 6000. 

Castellan, keeper of a castle in medieval 
times. In different countries his rank 
and oflloe varied. In France and Flan- 
ders the owners of certain domains held 
the title, which ranked next to that of 
bailiff. 

Castellana, It. tn, in Apulia (q.v.), 23 
m. SE. of Bari (q.v.). Pop. (com.) 

12 . 000 . 

Castellaneta, It. tn, in Apulia (q.v.), 19 
m. NW. of Taranto (q.v.). It has a 
cathedral. Pop. (com.) 10,000. 

Castellazzo Bormida (anct Gamondio), 
It. tn, in Piedmont (q.v.), 5 m. S. of 
Alessandria (q.v.). Motor-cyclists hold a 
rally here every year at the shrine of the 
Madonna dei Centauri. Pop. 6000. 

Castelleone, It. tn, in Lombardy (q.v.), 
16 m. NW. of Cremona (q.v.). It has a 
15th -cent, church and a 13th -cent, tower, 
and is on important agric. centre. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 


F 
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CMt*ll«si> AdriUio (1460-1521), It. 
cardinal and writer. Came to Engrland 
on a papal mission and was made Bishop 
of Hereford and, later, of Bath and Wells. 
Recalled to Homo by Pope Alexander VI 
and made a cardinal. O. was a grood Lat. 
scholar and wrote De Vera philoeophia 
ex QucUuor docioridus EccUsiae, 1507, De 
Venaioref 1512, and De Sermone latino et 
modo laiine loguendo, 1513. 

Castellio, Sebastiano (1513-63), origrin- 
ally S5bastien Chitillon, h. Savoy. He 
studied at Lyons, and in 1540 became a 
teacher at Genova. His religrious views, 
however, did not coincide with those of 
Calvin, to whom lie owed his position, 
and he was obliged to resign. He went 
to Basel, 1544, where he was appointed 
prof, of Greek, 1553, and there he a. 

* Gastello, De,* see Vergil, Polydore. 

Gastelldn de la Plana: 1. Sp. prov., in 
Valencia (q.v.), with a coastline on the 
Mediterraneom. It is watered by the 
Mijares and its tribs., and is fertile and 
populous on its coastal plains, but barren 
in the hilly diets, of the interior. The 
orange groves of this area are well known, 
and cereals, olives, and almonds are also 
produced. Area 24U7 sq. m.; pop. 
328 350. 

2! 8]). tn, cap. of the prov. of C. The 
tn itself is 4 m. from the Mediterranean 
coast, but it has a port, called El Grao. 
It bos sev. interesting churches, a museum, 
a library, and beautiful gardens. It 
manufs. textiles, paper, porcelain, and 
brandy, and it is surrounded by a fertile 
irrigated dlst. producing oranges, onions, 
and carobs. Pop. 55,100. 

Castelnau, Noel Marie Joseph Edouard, 
Vioomte de Gunidres de (1851-1944), Fr. 

g eneral, b. Saint- Aflrique. Aveyron, where 
e attended the Jesuit school. After 
taking a science degree at Paris, he 
entered Salnt-Cyr i^litary school in 
1869. Ho became general of div., 1010; 
assistant chief of staff, 1911. On out- 
break of war, 1914, he commanded the 
Second Army in Lorraine. Afterwards 
employed between Somme and Oise, and 
in Champagne and in Dec. made chief 
of staff. In Dec. 1915 he was sent on 
a mission to Salonika. When the Ger. 
attack was concentrated on Verdun (Feb. 
1916) C., sent thither with overriding 
powers, safeguarded the r. b. of the Meuse. 
In Jan. 1917 he went on a mission to 
Russia. The great offensive planned 
in 1918 was to have taken effect under 
his command in Nov., but the armistice 
forestalled this plan. C. later entered the 
Chamber of Deputies as member for 
Aveyron (1919-24). 

Castelnaudary (Rom. Sostomagus, later 
CasCrum Novum Arianorum), Fr. tn in 
the dept of Aude, on the canal du Midi. 
It commands the gap between the Central 
Plateau and the Pyrenees, and has been 
frequently under siege. It was captured 
by^e Black Prince in 1355. There are 
flour mills and manufs. of pottery, wines, 
and preserves. Pop. 8100. 

Caatelnuova, see Hercegnovi. 
Oastelnuovo Berardenga, It. tn, in 
Tuscany (q.v.), 9 m. B. of Siena (q.v.). 
Pop. Ki.OOO. 


Castelnuovo-Tedesoo, Mario (1895- ), 
It. composer, b, Florence. He never held 
an official post, and in 1939, being a Jew, 
he was forced by Mussolini's racial laws 
to leave Italy and settled in the U,S.A., 
later hecomlng an Amer. citizen. His 
works include the operas La mandragola 
(on Machiavelli), Hocco in Toscana, and 
Aucasshi et Nicolette; 2 bullets, film and 
choral music; 7 overtures on plays by 
Shakespeare; violin, piano, cello and 
guitar concertos; chamber music; instru- 
mental sonatas; piano muslo and songs, 
including all those tn Shakespeare's plays. 

Gastelo- Branco, Gamilo, Viscondo de 
Gorreia Botelho (1825-90), Portuguese 
author, b. Lisbon. Studied in Oporto 
and Coimbra. Early an orphan bereft 
of both parents, he began his career of 
letters in order to gain a livelihood. Later 
on he went to the Episcopal Seminary in 
Oporto with the intention of entering the 
priesthood. He took orders, but his rest- 
lessness and want of stability forbade his 
keeping to one thing for any length of 
time, and in due course ho resumed his 
former occupation. The best of his 
imaginative romances, written in the 
manner of Victor Hugo, arc O Jiomance 
dc un Homem Rico, Retrato de Ricardina, 
and Os mysterios de Lisboa, Recognised 
as a master of Portuguese prose stylo, he 
{(gserted himself as a polemist of ixcid 
temper and powerful literary gifts. He 
was pioneer of novels of Portuguese social 
life und was excelled only by E. de 
Queiroz. Among his historical and bio- 
graphical books are Noites de Lamego 
and Memorias d*a Bipo do Ordo Para, 
Created viscount, 1885, in recognition of 
his servlco to letters. See Y. P. Coelho, 
Introdiicdo ao estudo da novela camiliana, 
1946. 

Castelo Brignoo: 1. Dlst. of E. central 
Portugal, almost co-extenslve with Beira 
Balxa prov. (q.v.). It is bounded on the 
E. by Spain, on the S. by Spain and the 
Tagus, and on the NW. by the Serra da 
Estrftla (q.v.). The diet, is mainly agric., 
but has a woollen industry. The largest 
tn is Covilha (q.v.). Area 2588 sq. m.; 
pop. 320,300. 

2. Tn of Portugal, cap. of C. dist. and 
of Beira Baixa prov., 120 m. NE. of Lisbon 
(q.v,). It is the seat of a bishopric, and 
has Rom. remains and the ruins of a 
castle of the Templars. The tn has a 
woollen industry, and a trade in a^o. 

S roduoe, cork, wne, and olive oil. jPop. 
600. 

Castelo de Vide, tu of Portugal, in 
Portalegre diet., on the N. slope of the 
Serra de Sdo Mamede, 9 m. N. of Porta- 
legre (q.v.). It has a 14th-oent.. castle 
and many other old buildings. Olive oil, 
pottery* and cork are produced. Pop. 

Castelsarrasin, Fr. tn, cap of an arron., 
in the dept of Tam-et-Garoune, on the 
Canal • Lat6ral. It has metallurgical 
industries and manufa. of wooden goods. 
Pop. 8400. 

Castelvetrano, tn In Sicily (q.v.), 27 m. 
SE. of Trapani (q.v.). It has a notable 
16th-cent. church. Fine white wines are 
produced, and there Is a timber induatry. 
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The ruliiB of the anot Selintus (q.T.) are 
7 m. S. Pop. 29,700. 

Casti, Giovanni Battista (1724-1803). It. 
poet, b, Prato, Tuscany, and early took 
orders. He taught for some time in the 
seminary of Monteflascone, but then 
gave up his hope of advancement in the 
Church and his canonry of the cathedral 
for the sake of travel. In tho service 
of Joseph 11 of Austria, he visited most of 
the European oops., and on his return 
that monarch gave him the position of 
voeia cesareo, or poet laureate. In later 
life he resigned this position to avoid 
political strife, and settled in Paris as 
a private gentleman, to remain there till 
his death. His chief works are N(yvelle 
galanti (1703), a collection of tales in 
oUava rvma, of which the plots are obielly 
taken from La Fontaine and Boccaccio, 
and Qli animali parlanti (1802), an 
elaborate poetical allegory. 

Castiglion Fiorentino, It. tn, in Tuscany 
(q.v.), 10 m. SSE. of Arezzo (q.v.). It 
was severely damaged during the Second 
World War. It has a castle, and there 
are notable paintings in the churches and 
picture gallery. Alcohol, wire, and fire- 
works are manuf., and there are lignite 
mines. Pop. (com.) 16,000. 

Castiglione, Baldassare (1478-1529), It. 
statesman and man of letters, b. Casatico, 
near Mantua, and received his education 
at Milan. About the year 1500 he 
entered the service of Guidobaldo da 
Montofeltro, Duke of TIrbino, whose court 
was one of the host in Italy. This prince 
sent him on an embassy to Henry VII 
of England in 1506, and in 1524 he w’as 
charged by Poiie Clement VII w’ith tho 
difficult task of arranging a dispute 
between the sovereign pontiff and Charles 
V. This carried him to Spain, where he 
was later naturalised and became Bishop 
of Avila. He d. at Toledo, broken- 
hearted, it was said, at imputations of 
treachery which had been made against 
him. He was universally mourned, and 
KaphaeTs painting of him is well known. 
C.*8 greatest claim to fame rests on his 
book, II Cortegiano, pub. in 1528, which 
describes, in the form of dialogues, the 
composition of the ideal courtier. It is 
one of the noblest expressions of the 
Renaissance spirit, and has been trans. 
into most European languages. It is not 
only a valuable social document, but also 
a great work of art. 8ee K. Hoeder, The 
Man of the Renaissancet 1933; M. Rossi, 
B, Castiglione, 1946; V. Clan, Un illusire 
nunzio pontifico del Rinascimento, Baidas- 
eare Castiglione, 1951. 

Castiglione, Duke of, see AuoEHKAn. 

Castiglione, Giovanni Benedetto (1616- 
1670), It. painter of tho Genoese school, 
known in Italy os II Grechetto (tho Little 
Greek), and in BYance as Le Ben6dette, 
6. Genoa, and studied under Vandyck. 
He painted landscapes as well as historical 
pieces. His etcliings are distinguished by 
light and shade effects. His best-known j 
work is * The Animals entering the Ark.' | 

Castiglione, tn in Sicily (q.v.), on the N. i 
slopes of Mt Etna (q.v.), 27 m. N. of i 
Catania (q.v.). It is noted for the filbert 
nuts grown in the vicinity. Pop. 15,000. < 


Castiglione del Logo, It. tn, in Umbria 
q.v.), on tho W. shore of Lake Trasimeno 
q.v.), 17 m. W. of Perugia. It has an 
anct castle, and suffered considerable 
damage during the Second World War. 
Pop. 17,000. 

Castiglione delle Stiviere, It. tn, in 
Lombardy (q.v.), 22 m. NW. of Mantua 
(q.v.). Napoleon and Augereau (qq.v.) 
defeated the Austrians here in 1796. 
Pop. 8000. 

Castile (Sp. Castilla), former kingdom of 
Spain, occupying tho central tableland of 
the peninsiila, so named because of the 
number of its frontier castles. It 
emerged as a kingdom in the early 11th 
cent. Alfonso VI (q.v.) united C., Le6n, 
and Galicia, and captured Toledo from 
the Moors. This union dissolved, but 
Le6n and C. were finally imitod in 1230 
by Ferdinand III (q.v.). In 1479 the 
succession to the throne of Aragon (q.v.) 
of B'erdinand V (q.v.), who was married 
to Isabella of C. (q.v.), united C. and 
Aragon and was the foundation of the 
kingdom of Spain (see Spain, History), 
C. is divided by the Castilian Sierras into 
old C., or Castilla la Vieja (q.v.), and New 
C., or Castilla la Nueva (q.v.). The 
literary language of Spain is Castilian 
(see Spain, Language and Literature). 

Castilho, Antonio Feliciano, Visoonde de 
(1800-75), Portuguese poet, b. Lisbon. 
He was blind from the age of 6. In 
1821 he pub. Cartas de Echo e Narciso, 
which attracted much attention. Amor 
e melancholia, 1828, A Primavera, 1837, 
and O Outono, 1863. the poems on which 
liis reputation stands, paved the wny for 
tho Portuguese Romantic movement. 
During the revolution of 1845 he was 
obliged to take refuge in the Azores, and 
did not return to his native land till 1863. 
His play Camoens. adapted from the 
French, was completed in 1849. C. won a 
high reputation for scholarsliip. He traps, 
the Metamorphoses of Ovid in 1841, and 
the Georgies of Virgil in 1865, and also 
Molidre, Shakespeare, and Goethe’s Faust, 
See the Memorias by his son, Julio de C., 
1881. 

Castilla la Nueva (New Castile), region 
of Spain, the S. part of Castile (q.v.). It 
comprises the prove, of Ciudad Real, 
Cuenca, Guadalajara, Madrid, and Toledo 
(qq.v.), and extends S. from the Castilian 
Sierras in the form of a plateau, the 
average height of which is about 2900 ft. 
The climate is very harsh. Area 27,985 
sq. m.; pop. 3,679,900. 

Castilla la Vieja (Old Castile), region of 
Spain, the N. part of Castile (q.v.), so 
called because it was the first part to be 
recovered from the Moors. It comprises 
the prove, of Avila, Burgos, Logrofio, 
Santande^ Segovia, and Soria (qq.v.), and 
extends N. from the Castilian Sierras in 
the form of an elevated plateau (2600- 
3000 ft). The countryside is very open. 
Area 18,962 sq. m.; pop. 1,663,000. 

Castillejo, Cristdbal de (c. 1494-1556), 
Sp. poet, b. Ciudad Rodrigo, Salamanca. 
He was attached to the Emperor Ferdin- 
and I, brother of Charles V, first as a page 
and later as secretary, and spent many 
years in Germany. His poems were 
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first ed. in 1573. He strongly opposed 
the poetical innovations of the school of 
Bo8o4n, which sought to introduce It. 

. metres, such as the sonnet and the ierza 
rima, into Sp. literature. His poems, such 
as Sermdn de amores and Didlogo dt 
mujerest are written in a gay or satirical 
vein, and have plenty of verve. See 
O. L. Nlcolay, The Jjife and Works of C, de 
QasHOeio, 1910. 

Castillo de LocuUn, Sp. mrkt tn in the 
prov. of Jadn. Pop. 7500. 

CastiUo Soldrzano, Don Alonso de 
(c. 1580-^1643), Sp. novelist, remembered 
chiefly for pioaresgue stories which have 
formed the foundation of stories by far 
better known authors like Le Sage and 
Scarron, Le Sage's Oil Bias is much in- 
debted to C.’s Las Aventuras del BachiUer 
Trapaza; Scarron's Don Jophet d*AmUnie 
is based on C.'s Marguis del CigarraU whtie 
Thomas Corneille’s Bertrand de Cigarral 
Is only an Imitation of C.’s story. Other 
works include a Seville romance. La 
mrdufla de Sevilla^ 1634, Jomadas alegres, 
1626, and Teresa de Manzanaro, 1634 
(novels); Las Harplas en Madrid and 
Fiestas del Jardin (plays). 

Castillon (-la-Bataille or -et-Capi- 
tourlan), Fr. tn in the dept of Gironde, on 
the Dordogne. It was the scene of an 
Eng. defeat in the last battle of the 
Hundred Years War (q.v.) in July 1453. 
Near by is the ch&teau where Montaigne 
(q.v.) was h, and d. Pop. 3100. 

Casting, name given to the process of 
manufacturing arHcles of given shape by 
pouring a molten substmioe into moulds 
and allowing it to solidify and take up 
the shape of the moulds. The art finds 
its application in the monuf. of iron C.s 
(founding) of every description, of statues 
(in which case bronze is the metal usually 
employed), of type for printing purposes, 
of plaster casts, and in a somewhat 
different manner in the manuf. of china- 
ware and pottery. The C. of bronze 
vessels and images is a metallurgical pro- 
cess of great antiquity. It was a well- 
known art in anct Egypt, many bronze 
statues belonging to this period having 
been discovered. From many passages 
in the O.T. it is evident that the Israelites 
were familiar with the arts of metallurgy, 
vessels and ornaments being cast in bronze 
for the fumislilng of the temple. Little 
is known, however, of the methods em- 
ployed by the ancients in the 0. of metal 
articles, and it is probable that the 
treatment of metal by smiths’ work was 
more common. The manuf. of cast iron 
is of comparatively recent date, one of 
the most important uses to wnich the 
latter was first put being the manuf. 
of cannon. In the reign of Elizabeth 1 
several large foundries existed, wood 
furnaces being exclusively used. Owing 
to the use of wood as fuel the first foun- 
dries were always built near forests, 
and It is on this account that Sussex 
became the site of the iron-smelting 
industry. Although this Industry has 
long been extinct, many relics of it occur 
in Sussex cottam and farmhouses in 
the form of old-fashioned fire-grates, 
originally cast in the locality. Wood 


furnaces are particularly well adapted 
for smelting purposes, as wood does not 
contain the chemical constituents which 
cause coal to react in a harmful way with 
the molten metal. 

The increasing demand for cast-iron 
articles and the Umitations of the timber 
supply, however, resulted in the intro- 
duction in the beginning of the 17th cent, 
of the use of coal for smelting purposes. 
The iron being reduced from its ores and 
procured in a molten condition, the pro- 
cess of C. is in brief as follows: To con- 
struct a mould It is first necessary to 
obtain a pattern of the article to be cast, 
and pattern-making forms of itself an 
important craft. An exact model of the 
article to be cast having been made, this 
is pressed down into sand in a moulding 
box which has neither top nor bottom. 
The sand is rammed tightly around it so 
that on withdrawing the pattern a cavity 
the exact shape of the article required 
remains. Often a complicated shape is 
moulded in 2 moulding boxes placed 
one upon the other so that on separating 
the boxes sections of the pattern remain 
in each box. These sections are with- 
drawn and the boxes replaced one upon 
the other as before ready to receive the 
molten metal. In this case the upper box 
is called the cope and the lower box the 
#ag. Precautions are taken to ensure 
the mould’s retaining its shape, special 
qualities of sand or loam being employed, 
and in the case of large C.8 the mould is 
built up with metal bare. The mould is 
provided with flues to admit the molten 
metal and also to allow for the escape of 
the air displaced by it, the metal being 
allowed to run in until it overflows the 
flues. Tho work is covered with a layer 
of sand and left to cool and solidify. The 
mould is then, scraped off, and the cast is 
chased and worked up for the purpose 
for which it was designed. The prin. 
defects likely to be found in C.s are blow- 
holes, shrinkage cavities, porous places, 
and cracking resulting from the trapping 
of gas in the metal, the use of feeding 
heads which are too narrow, or excessive 
ramming of the sand. 

The making of patterns is one of the 
most important crafts connected with the 
C. Industry. The object to bo aimed at is 
the making of a pattern which can be 
easily taken out from the mould without 
damaging it. It is evident that in many 
cases the shape of the pattern would 
render this impossible were it made in 
one whole piece. The pattern is therefore 
carefully constructed in sections, with 
joints so situated that the parts can be 
extracted from the mould without frac- 
turing the latter. In many coses a core 
is used by means of which the thickness 
of the cast may be regulated. On allow- 
ing the molten metal to enter, it fills up 
the space between core and moi^d and a 
cast of the required thickness results. 
The introduction of machine rrmtldino* in 
which the mould and pattern are mani- 
pulated by machinery, has resulted in the 
attainment of a higher degree of accuracy 
in the manuf. of C.s than was formerly the 
case. In shell moulding a thin shell mould 
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is produced by coveriner a hot metal if the members In a div. are equal, the 
pattern with a mixture of sand and Speaker must give the O. V., otherwise 
phenol-formaldehyde resin binder. The he never votes. Since 1848 the chairman 
thin shell mould may be produced in of a standing committee of the House has 
various ways, i.e. by blowing, sprinkling, been entitled to a G. V. The chairman 
or by the use of on inverted box, and the of a select committee has a C. V., but no 
thin mould so formed is then capable of other vote. In regard to all questions 
being hardened completely by heating for before private Bill committees the chair- 
approximately 3 minutes at 300^ C. After man has a second or 0. V. In the House 
baking, the thin sand shell is then lifted of Lords the chairman of coimnlttees 
from the pattern and 2 such shells are may record a vote like any ordinary 
clamped together for C. The advantage member: he has no C. V., the result being 
of the shell moulding process over the that the question is decided in the 



PLAN OF THE TOWER OF LONDON IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

A, St John’s Chapel; B, C, Guard Rooms; D, Gate Tower; B, Barbican or Outwork; 
F, End of the (Roman) Wall surrounding London. 


ordinary sand moulding technique is the negative. See also Parliament; Hoxjsk 
production of C.8 of high dimensional of Commons; House of Lords. 
accuracy and high surface smoothness. Castle, Egerton (1858-1920), novelist, 
For cast iron see Iron and Steel. See 6 . London. He was educ. at the univs. 
also Metallurgy; Pottery; Type and of Paris, Glasgow, and Cambridge; was 
Typepounding. See J. S. Gardner, entered at the Inner Temple; went to 
Ironwork, 1927-30, and H. L. Campbell, Sandhurst and served 3 years with the 
Melal Cctstings, 1936. colours; and represented Britain as an 

Casting Vote, vote given by the chair- international at fencing. With his wife 
man of an assembly when the votes for Agnes he produced a series of romantic 
and against a proposition and resolution novels which include The Pride of Jennico, 
are equal, therefore the deciding vote. 1898, The Bath Comedy, 1900, The Secret 
Where the chairman has already voted ho Orchard, 1901, The Incomparable BeUairs, 
may be entitled to a second or 0. V. The 1904, If Yovih Bvi Knew, 1905, The Lost 
privilege is given to the chairman of a bor. Iphigenta, 1911, and The Ways of Miss 
council, an urb. or a rural diet, council, Barbara, 1914. 

and a vestry meeting; and to a person Castle (Lat. caskUum, ^dtm* of etzstrum, 
occupying the chair at a meeting, whether a fort; Fr. chastel, later chdteau; It. 
the chalxman or not. in the case of a par. casieUo), fortress or fortifled building, 
council or par. meeting under the Local The term is usually limited to medieval 
Gov. Acts. In the House of Commons, buildings, and in England to those erected 
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after the Norman Oonqnest; but is applied 
loosely to certain anct strongholds such 
as Maiden C. in Dorset, fortified c. 350- 
100 BO. Long bef03re that date, massively 
fortified palaces such as Tiryns and 
Mycenae in Greece (see Akohitkcture, 
Ic) had been built of colossal masonry; 
but at Maiden C. the defences consisted of 
earthen ramparts and rows of palisades on 
a naturally strong eminence, difficult of 
access, and commanding extensive views 
in all directions. Richborough C. in 
Kent, Pevensey C. in Sussex, and Port- 
chester C. in Hants are all Rom. fortresses 
built in the 3rd”4th cents, ad as port of 


surviving motte in England is at Thetford 
in Norfolk. When a tower came to be 
erected on the motte, it was called the 
donjon or *keep,* hence the name ‘Dane 
John* at Canterbury. The site of a 
Norman C. was always carefully chosen 
for its defensive strength, and was usually 
on raised ground and, where possible, 
on the bank of a riv. 

Norman C.s in England resembled those 
erected in France (e.g. Falaise) at about 
the same period. They are generally 
classified according to the type of keep: 
viz. (i) rectangular (C. Hedingham, C. 
Rising, Dover, London, Middleham, New- 



linXTDDLAN CASTLE, FLINTSHIRE, NORTH WALES 
An English (or Edwardian) castle built by Edward I in 1277. 


a chain known as the * Forts of the Saxon 
Shore,* to defend the SE. coasts of Eng- 
land against Saxon incursions. 

The building of C.s in England began 
in earnest immediately after the Norman 
Conquest, under orders from William 1, 
as a means of establishing stable gov., 
each under one of his Norman barons; 
but in some cases a C. became a centre of 
oppression as well as a refuge in case of 
hostile risings. Up to 1100, out of some 
85 C.s erected in England since 1066, only 
6 or 7 were of stone. These included the 
O.S of London (the White Tower), 
Pevensey (rebuilt), Colchester, and Rich- 
mond (Yorks). All the rest followed the 
normal types then in vogue; viz. either 
the motte type (the motte being not a 
moat but a truncated conical mound of 
earth surrounded by a ditch and crowned 
with a timber palisade) or the * motte and 
bailey* type (i.e. having a motte provided 
with an outer court or bailey, enclosed 
by walls of earth or stone). The finest 


castle upon Tyne, Norwich, Portchester 
as rebuilt, Rochester, Scarborough); (ii) 
polygonal (Orford in Suffolk); (iii) cir- 
cular (Conisborough, Pembroke); (Iv) 
irregular ' sholl-keop,* following the natural 
shape of the site (Arundel, Carisbrooke, 
Clifford, Exeter, Ludlow, The Peak, and 
especially Windsor, where the famous 
‘Round Tower,* which forms the keep 
proper, owes much of its present height 
to an extension at the beginning of the 
19th cent.). 

Among other notable C.s of various 
types ore those at Beaumaris, Caernarvon, 
Caerphilly, and Harlech in Wales; Edin- 
burgh and Stirling in Scotland; Carrick- 
fergus in N. Ireland. Important Fr. 
examples are Chfiteau Gaillard in Nor- 
mandy (1196), Carcassonne (llth-13th 
cents), and Pierrefonds (1390). 

The keep, which formed the last refuge 
of the garrison after the outworks had 
been captured, also served as the lord's 
dwelling. It generally had store-rooms 
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and a dungeon (prison) at Ground level. 
Stone steps led up to the first floor* which 
was occupied by the soldiers of the 
garrison, and had very narrow windows 
or arrow-slits. The next storey was 
usually higher* and contained the baronial 
hall where the lord dined with his family 
and retainers. A chapel was often pro- 
vided in the keep (e.g. at Dover). Latrines 
in the thickness of the outer wall (e.g. at 
Orford) were called garderobes (q.v.). The 
top of a keep was often crowned with 
crenellated parapets or battlements, con- 
sisting of solid portions (* merlons*) alter- 
nating with narrow openings (‘embra- 
sures’) through which a defending soldier 
could shoot arrows while taking cover 
behind a merlon. Often this crenellated 
parapet projected on a row of stone 
corbels or brackets, and between each 
pair of these was a square hole closed by a 
lid. When opened the defenders cordd 
pour boiling liquids, etc., on to the heads 
of enemies attempting to mine the base 
of the wall far below. This arrangement 
is called ‘machioolation* (q.v.), and is one 
of many military devices learned from 
the Saracens during the Crusades. 

The outer walls of the bailey were also 
strongly fortified in the same way, and 
every important entrance gateway was 
provided with one or more portcullises 
(q .V. ). The outer enclosing wall (enceir^) 
was often furnished with towers "r 
bastions ensuring cross-fire on all parts of 
the wall; and the entrance to the C., by 
a drawbridge across a moat, was further 
defended by an outwork or tower known 
as the ‘barbican* (q.v.), (See also BAit- 
TiZAN and Postern.) Somewhere with- 
in the O. was a deep well. The military 
effectiveness of C.s had greatly diminished 
before the end of the Middle Ages; and 
those built in the ]4th-15th cents, were 
fortified houses rather than C.8: e.g. 
Bodiam, 138,3; Tattershall and Hurst- 
monceaux, 1440; Baglan, 1465. Few of 
the older C.s were convertible into com- 
fortable houses, so many were demolished 
and the material sold in the 16th cent., 
e.g. Wallingford. Of the remainder a 
number were deliberately ‘slighted’ (i.e. 
blown up) by both the contending armies 
during the Civil war of 1642-5. See Sir 
C. Oman, Castles (English and Welsh), 
1926; H. Braun, The English Castle, 1936; 
M. S. Briggs, Oaths and Vandals, 1952: 
B. H. St J. 0*Noil, Castles of England and 
Wales, 1963; R. A. Brown, English 
Medieval Castles, 1954; S. Toy, A History 
of Fortification, 1955. 

Castle Bromwich* dist. of Birmingham, 
England, on the extreme NE. boundary, 
and well known for the British Industries 
Fair, engineering and hardware section, 
which is held annually in May. The vil. 
itself is outside the city. 

Castle Cary, tn of Somerset, England, 
12 m. NE. of Yeovil, manufacturing 
twine, horse-hair seating, etc. Pop. 
1600. 

Castle Donington* rural dist., tn and 
par. of Leics, England, at the confluence 
of the Rs. Trent and Soar, 7 m. from 
Ashby-de-la-Zouoh. The dist. is still 
largely agric.* though C. D. has a large 


hosiery factory* and manufs, of springs, 
trimmings, and lace. Basket making is 
also carried on. Pop. (of rural dist.) 
9958; (of par.) 3404. 

Castle Douglas* burgh and mrkt tn of 
Kirkcudbrightshire* SootlamL near the 
border with England, on Carlingwark 
Loch. The sheep and cattle sales held 
here are noted. Pop. 3320. 

Castle Rising* vil. near King’s Lynn, 
Norfolk* England, and formerly an im- 
portant tn and seaport. It is notable 
for the ruins of a fine Norman castle, for 
a beautiful 12th-oent. church, and for 
Bede House, founded In 1614 for a few 
poor women, whose successors even to-day 
wear the original Jacobean dress. Pop. 
200 . 

Castlebar* oo. tn of Mayo, Rep. of 
Ireland. C. was captured by the Con- 
federate Irish in 1641, and in 1798 the Fr. 
Gen. Humbert routed the Eng. forces 
imder Gen. Lake in an engagement known 
since as the ‘C. Races.* C. is an impor- 
tant mrkt tn for agric. products, and 
carries on bacon curing and hat making. 
Pop. 6300. 

Castleblayney, mrkt tn of co. Monaghan, 
Rep. of Ireland; on the shores of Lough 
Muckno. Pop. 2200. 

Castleoary, par. of Stirlingshire, Scot- 
land, 6 m. SW. of Falkirk, the site of a 
fort which defended the Antonine Wall. 

Castleoomer* tn of Rep. of Ireland, in 
the co. of Kilkenny, and 10 m. from the 
tn of that name. It is situated on the R. 
Dinin. Pop. 900. 

Castleconnell* vil. and spa on the R. 
Shannon in oo. Limerick, Rep. of Ireland, 
noted for salmon fishing. 

Castleford* urb. dist., incorporating 
Whitwood, in Yorks, England, situated 
at the confluence of the R.s Aire and 
Calder, 10 m. SE. of Leeds. Rom. relics 
have been discovered within the dtet. 
The Rom. road, Watling Street, passes 
through C., and the tn is on the site of the 
Rom. camp formerly known as Legiolium. 
It is a colliery diet., and the centre of 
chemical, glass, pottery, clothing, and 
confectionery manufs. Pop. 43,620. 

Castlegregory, vil. in co. Kerry, Rep. of 
Ireland, 15 m. W. of Tralee. The Seven 
Hogs or Magharee Is. are off the coast of 
the C. peninsula. Pop. 260. 

Castleisland, par. and tn of co. Kerry. 
Rep. of Ireland. Pop. (par.) 5000; (tn) 
1491. 

Gastlemaine* Lady* see Cleveland, 

Duouess op. 

Castlemaine, tn of Talbot co.. In the 
state of Victoria, Australia, on Forest 
Creek, and on the railroad from Melbourne 
to Eohuca. The gold-mines near by were 
among the first to be opened in the colony. 
Pop. 6000. 

Castlepollard, vil. in co. Westmeath, 
Rep. of Ireland, 12 m. N. of Mullingar. 
Pakenham Hall, the residence of Lord 
Longford, is associated with Maria 
Edgeworth. The fort near by is the site 
of numerous early Christian antiquities. 
Pop. 600. 

Gastlerea* mrkt tn, co. Roscommon, 
Rep. of Ireland. Pop. 1244. 

Castlereagh* Robert Stewart* Vlsoount, 
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2nd Marquess of Londonderry (1769- 
1822), statesman. He was the second 
son of Robert, 1st Marquess of London* 
deny, and was eduo. at St John's College, 
Oxbridge. He sat in the Irish Parlia- 
ment in 1790, and entered the Brit. 
House of Commons in 1704. He was 
appointed keeper of the privy seal in 

1797, and chief seorotary for Ireland in 

1798. C. actively supported Pitt in 
bringing about the union between Eng- 
land and Ireland. He was secretary of 
state for war, 1805-6. On the death 
of Pitt, he resumed office under Portland. 
The failure of tlie Walchercn expedition 
U809) brought about a quarrel between 
C. and Canning, the foreign secretary, 
which resulted in their retirement from 
office, and in the duel which took place 
the latter was wounded. In 1812 C. 
became foreign secretary under Lord 
Liverpool; It was during his period of 
office that Wellington w'on his briiliunt 
victories, the success of the campaign of 
1812-14 being largely due to C.^s stead- 
fast and energetic policy. He represented 
England at the Congress of Vienna (1814- 
181.*)), the treaty of Paris (1815), and the 
treaty of Alx-la-Chapelle (1818). Though 
his foreign policy after 1815 was based on 
non-intervention, so that he refused to 
help Mettemioh in crushing European 
liberfU movements, at home ho was popu- 
larly regarded as a tyrant and considered 
responsible for the ‘Peterloo massacre* 
and the ‘ Six Acts * (1819). He eventually 
committed suicide. As his coffin was 
being carried to Westminster Abbey a 
shout of Joy came from the crowd in the 
streets. C.*s position as one of England’s 
greatest foreign secretaries has subse- 
quently been generally recognised. See 
lives by Lady Londonderry, 1904, and 
J. A. R. Marriott, 1936. See also C. K. 
Webster. The Foreign Policy of Castle- 
reagh, 1931, and H. M. Hyde, The Rise 
of CastlereaoK 1933. 

Castleton, vil. in Derbyshire, England, 
16 m. W. of Sheffield. It is situated at 
the foot of a hill, on the summit of which 
stands Peak Castle, erected by Wm 
Peveril, the natural son of William the 
Conqueror. In the neighbourhood arc 
Peak and Speedwell Caverns and the Blue 
J ohn Mine. Notable also for its fluorspar. 
Pop. 650. 

Castletown, formerly the cap. of the 
Isle of Man; in the extreme S. of the is., 
on the W. coast of C. Bay, ^ m. SW. of 
Douglas. Prom a rook In the centre of 
the tn rises Castle Hushen, said to have 
been erected in 960 by Guthred II of the 
Orrys kings of Man. It was once the 
residence of kings, and was besieged for 
6 months by Robert Bruce in 1313. The 
Isle of Man Airport lies Immediately on 
the tn boundaries. King William’s Col- 
lege, In the vicinity, is a noted school for 
boys. O. is a popular resort for tourists. 
Pop. (1964) 1800. 

Castletown Bare, tn In W. co. Cork, Rep. 
of Ireland, In Berehavon, Bantry Bay. 
Opposite the tn is Here Is., largest is. off 
Cork coast. Pop. 648. 

Castor, abbreviation for Castoreum (Gk 
kasUhr, beaver), reddish-brown substance 


obtained from the beaver, being con- 
tained in 2 pear-shaped pouches near the 
organs of reproduction. It contains a 
crystalline substance oastorin, sallcln, 
benzoic acid, and other substances, has a 
bitter taste and a strong, penetrating, and 
enduring odour. Formerly it was much 
esteemed as a medicine, being used in the 
form of a tincture as a stimulant and 
antispasmodio, but it is now used only in 
perfumery as a flxative. See also PSB- 

PUMEBY. 

Castor (Alpha Geminorum), fainter of 
the 2 bright stars in the head of the 
Twins. It is thought that O. has de- 
creased in brilliance since the stars 
received their Gk names and this would 
explain why Alpha, which was used to 
denote the brightest star, was given to 
Castor — now fainter than Pollux. It is 
a very fine double, the component stars, 
magnitudes 2*7 and 3*7, about B” apart, 
giving a greenish light, and being easily 
seen through a small telescope. Actually 
C. is a binary, the period of revolution 
being about 350 years. Each component 
is a spectroscopic binary, with periods of 
3 and 5 days respectively. A third faint 
star which is also a close binary forms 
part of the same system. 

Castor and Pollux (Gk Polydeuces), twin 
gods of Greece and Romo, known as the 
D^souri. Homer makes them the sons 
o^jeda and Tyndareus, King of Lace- 
daemon, and brothers of Helen and 
Clytaemnestra. In another version, Zeus 
embraced Leda In the form of a swan, and 
she bore 2 eggs, from one of which came 
Pollux and Helen, children of Zeus, and 
from the other Castor and Clytaemnestra, 
children of Tyndareus. Pollux was 
immortal, while Castor was subject to 
old age, sickness, and death. They were 
Argonauts, and Pollux slew Amyous, and 
so became famous as a boxer and wrestler. 
Castor was renowned for his horseman- 
ship. They fought the Athenians to 
recover their sister Helen, when carried 
away by Theseus. and P. seized the 
intended brides of Lyncous and Idas, sons 
of Aphareus, and in the ensuing battl<» 
Castor was slain by Idas. Pollux there- 
upon killed both the Apharidae, and 
besought Zeus to grant immortality to his 
brother. Zens allowed them to shar(^ 
lmmoi*tality, each dwelling In the abode 
of gods on alternate days. It was also 
said that Zeus placed them among the 
stars as Gemini. They were worahipped 
os protectors of sailors. The Romans 
ascribed to them the victory at Reglllus, 
and built them a temple opposite that of 
Vesta. They were always represented as 
riding white steeds, w ith a star shining on 
their helmets. See J. Rendel Harris, The 
Cult of the Heavenly Twins, 1906. 

Castor Oil is obtained from the seeds 
or 'beans* of the plant Ricinus communis, 
which grows wild in most tropical and 
sub-tropical re^ons. but is cultivated 
mainly in Brazil and India. The seeds, 
containing 40-50 per cent of oil, are first 
‘cold pressed* in hydraulic presses to 
remove a portion of the oil for medicinal 
purposes, and the cake residue is solvent- 
extracted to recover most of the remaining 
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oil for a variety of industrial uses. It is 
used in medioine as a safe nondrritatins: 
purgrative. particularly suitable for young 
children. It should not, however, be 
given for constipation, especially when 
this is accompanied by abdominal pain, 
except on medical advice. The dose 
varies from a teaspoon to 2 tablespoons, 
and os the cheaper varieties have a dis- 
agreeable taste, it is generally advisable 
to mix it with something more palatable, 
such as milk or lemon juice. Apart from 
its medicinal use, it is a raw material from 
which is derived sodium ricinoleate, used 
for treatment of gum troubles. C. O. is 
used industrially for soap -making, as a 
high-temp, lubricant, in fluids for hy- 
draulic systems, and in the manuf. of 
plastics: it is sulphated to give a product 
called ‘Turkey Red Oil,’ for use in the 
texlUe Industry, and it is dehydrated by 
heating with a catalyst to produce a 
drying oil for use in the preparation of 
paints, varnishes, inks, linoleum, and 
oilcloth. It is also used as a raw material 
for chemical manuf., notably of sebasic 
acid and sov. aldehydes of strong odour 
for use in perfumery. The main fatty 
acid constituent of the oil is riclnoleic 
(82-8 per cent), the only fatty acid in 
nature having an attached hydroxyl 
group. The residue cako or meal is unfit 
for cattle food, as it contains a poison 
named *ricine‘ and is used almost 
clusively as a fertiliser. It has been 
shown that it can be detoxified in case of 
need for use in dtiiry foods, and quantities 
have been used for this purpose, but it is 
not common practice. 

Castor Ware, variety of Kora, pottery 
made on the Continent but chiefly in the 
region of Castor, Northants. It has 
usually a black or brown polished surface 
with an applied slip ornament of animals 
or naturalistic scroll pattern, and the 
most common shape is the bulbous beaker. 
In the Castor dist. it was made from late 
In the 2nd cent, until the end of the Rom. 
occupation. 

Castoreum, see Castor. 

Castoridae, name of the third family of 
the sub -order Simplicidentata of the 
rodents. It contains a simple living 
genus. Castor t the beaver, one species of 
which is European, the other N. Amer. 
Many extinct forms of this family are 
found as fossils. 

Castration, operation of removing the 
testicles or reproductive organs of the 
male for various purposes. In human 
beings it is generally performed when 
these organs are injured or diseased, while 
in the E. it is a precautionary measure 
practised on slaves destined to become 
eunuchs or guardians of the harom or 
seraglio. The operation is also performed 
on horses, pigs, sheep, and cattle. The 
effect Is much the same in all male animals 
treated in this manner. If It Is done 
before puberty the masculine qualities are 
not developed. In human males the 
voice does not break nor the hair grow 
upon the face; in sheep and cattle the 
horns are either not formed or they take 
a shape similar to those possessed by 
females. A castrated cook does not crow, 
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and its feathers are changed in character. 
Reproduction is quite impossible. If 
the operation is performed after puberty, 
it is often dangerous in its effects: the 
change Is slow in the masculine qualities, 
and procreative power is not immediately 
lost. It was in the 17 th cent, that the 
Sistine Chapel in Rome substituted 
caairati for the imported adult male 
sopranos or * f alsettlsts * of Spain, whose 
effects were obtained by some process 
which is now unknown. The artificial 
male soprano or contralto was obtained 
by an operation in boyhood on the sexual 
organs which hindered the development of 
some of the characteristics of manhood 
and thereby perpetuated the boy’s type 
of voice. Perhaps the most celebrated 
casiraio singer of all time was Farinelli 
(q.v.). C. is sometimes carried out in 
modem surgery as a treatment for cancer 
of the prostate gland (sec Cancer). 

Castrto, Mathias Alexander (181.3-52), 
Finnish linguist and ethnologist. In the 
years 1838, 1839, and 1841 he journeyed 
through Lapland collecting lexicographi- 
cal notes, in 1841 he was invited by the 
St Petersburg Academy to take part in 
an expedition to Siberia for the study of 
Samoyed language and ethnology. In 
spite of tuberculosis, he travelled to 
Siberia in 1845 and for 4 years collected 
there vast scientiflo material. He re- 
turned to St Petersbmg physically ex- 
hausted, but his health improved and in 
1851 he was appointed prof, of Finnish at 
Helsingfors Unlv.; soon afterwards he d. 
Majbn works: Dissertatio amdemica dc 
afflnitaie declinaiionum in lingua fenriica, 
eathonica et lapponica, 1839; I)e nornimim 
decUnatione in lingua sytiena^ 1844; 
grammars of the Syryan (1844), Cheremisb 
(1845), Ostyak (1849), Samoyed (1854) 
languages. After his death, the material 
by him collected in Siberia was pub. 
partly in Helsingfors (in Swedish, 6 vols., 
1852-8. 1870) and partly In St Petersburg 
(in Ger., 12 vols.). 

Castronse Peculium (Lat. peculium) 
literally denoted property in cattle (from 
pecus, cattle), but came to he used of the 
private property of a wife, or that which 
is given by a father or master to his child 
or slave. According to Rom. law a man 
had no property independently of his 
father, but C. P., that Is. money acquired 
by military service (Lat. caatra, a camp), 
was regarded as the private property of 
a son. Later a man wfis allowed to be 
sole possessor of any professional earnings, 
and of property inherited through his 
mother, iu which cases it was known as 
quosl-C, P. 

Castre^ Fr. tn, cap. of an arron., in the 
dept of Torn, on the Agout. It grew up 
around a 7th -cent. Benedictine abbey, 
possibly on the site of a Rom. camp 
(caatra). In the 16th cent. It was a 
Huguenot (q.v.) stronghold. There are 
textile, metallurgioal, mechanical, and 
pottery industries. Dacier and Jaur^ 
(qq.v.) were b. hero. Pop. 30.800. 

Castries, cap. of the is. of St Lucia, 
Brit. W. Indies, situated in Carenage Bay, 
The port of 0. is one of the best harbours 
in the W. Indies, being land-locked and 
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proTldine facilities for fneUiiw and water 
ing sbips and for loading and discharging 
cargo which are mieqnalled in those is. 
C. handles about 045,000 gross tons of 
shipping annually, and has a large trade 
in sugar, oooo>nut products, bananas, and 
cacao. The tn was largely destroyed by 
fire on the night of 19 Jxme 1048. Thei*e 
was no loss of life, but some 20,000 people 
were made homeless. Rebuilding, in 
which the high level of the water table 
posed special problems, was completed in 
1952. The estimated pop. of C. (exclud- 
ing the dist.) is 8600. 

Castro, Alfonso (c. 1495-1558), Sp. 
theologian, &. Zamora. He entered the 
Franciscan order, and became private 
chaplain to Philip II, whom he accom- 
panied to England in 1554 for the purpose 
of negotiating a marriage between that 
monarch and Queen Mary. He wrote a 
Lat. work on heresy, entitled Adversm 
omnea Jimreses libri xiv, 1534. His pub. 
sermons on heretics include De juala 
haereiicorum puniMonet 1547, and J)e 
potesiate leffis poenalia, 1550. C. became 
Archbishop of Compostella, 1557. 

Castro, Cipriano, or Gypriano (c. 1858- 
1924), Venezuelan military loader and 
president, b. in the Andean prov. of 
Tachira. His parents were Sp. mestizos 
of the peasant class. He early took an 
active t)art in local politics in Capacho as 
a Liberal, forming a party called ‘Cas- 
tristas.* In 1866 C. was successful in the 
'battle of Capacho* agalust Morales, who 
was local representative of the Ldpez 
gov. In 1899 C. headed a rebellion 
against President Andrade. After en- 
gagements In Las Pilas, at Zumbador, and 
San Cristobal, he pushed his way on to 
the cap., Caracas. Andrade fled to 
Curacao, and C. declared himself jefe 
mipremo (supreme military leader). lie 
was made provisional president of 
Venezuela by tlie constituent assembly 
(1901), and In 1902 was formally elected 
pi-osident for 6 years. His administration 
was marked by numerous uprisings, first 
that of Herndndez, then that of Peraza, 
and finally that headed by Matos (1902-3), 
who tried to win the support of foreign 
govs. C. went to Europe in Doc. 1908, 
leaving his powers in the hands of the 
vice-president G6mez, who seized the 
presidency in 1909, and was popularly 
confirmed. In 1913 C. unsuccessfully 
tried to regain power. He remained a 
wanderer, ohiefly in Germany. He d, at 
Son Juan (Puerto Rico). 

Castro, Inez de (d. 1355), Sp. noble- 
woman, whose sad story has been used by 
poets and dramatists. In 1340 she lived 
with her cousin, Costanpa de Paza. the 
betrothed wife of Dom Pedro, the son of 
Alfonso TV of Portugal (q.v.). On the 
death of her cousin in 1345, she secretly 
married Dom Pedro. Alfonso, fearing 
that this union would be Injurious to 
Ferdinand, the young son of Costanqa, 
ordered her to be put to death. When 
Dom Pedro ascended the throne In 1357 
he avenged her death and, according 
to one tradition, ordered his nobles to 
pay homage to her exhumed body. See 
^IMBRA. See also Camoens, Luaiadaa, 


Castro, Jo&o (Juan) da (1600-48), 
Portuguese admiral, 5. Lisbon, the son 
of Alvaro do C., Governor of Lisbon. 
He had the same tutor as Emanuel 1*8 
son, the Infant Dom Luis, who had a life- 
long attachment for his young playmate. 
They were both present at the sie^ of 
Tunis in 1535. Upon his return to Lisbon 
C. received from the king a commission 
for the command of San Pablo de Salva- 
terra in 1538. C. was a man always con- 
tented with small means, but thirsted 
to do deeds of brave'ry *iud married a 
noble Portuguese lady who was equally 
indifferent to wealth. He sailed to the 
Indies and joined the aventureiroa for the 
relief of Din. In 1643 C. undertook the 
task of clearing the sea of pirates, and 
later on again he was sent out to the 
Indies, where he ultimately received the 
appointment of viceroy, but d. soon after- 
wards. 

Castro, Josd Maria Ferreira de (1901- ), 
I^ortuguese novelist who is considored the 
pioneer of the ‘new realist* movement in 
the country. A former journalist, he 
brought to the novel a racy and vivid 
style. Emigrantea, 1927, and A Selva, 
1929, In which he exposes a case of hard 
conditions of labour in the Brazilian 
jungle, estab. his literary reputation. 
See Jungle (trans.), 1934. 

Castro, i.o. ‘castle,’ name given to the 
dief tns of certain is. in the Gk Archi- 
pelago, e.g. Lemnos, otherwise known by 
the name of the is. 

Castro del Rio, Sp. tn in the prov. of 
Cdrdoba, on the r. b. of the Guadajoz. 
Part of the old walls and a Moorish castle 
remain. There are manufs. of woollens, 
leather, and earthenware. Pop. 14,000. 

Castro Urdiales (Rom. Flaviobrlga), Sp. 
port in the prov. of Santander, on the Bay 
of Biscay. It has a ruined Templars* 
castle, and fisheries. Pop. 12,000. 

Castro y BellvisJluiU6n de (1569-1631), 
Sp. dramatist, 6. Valencia, ohiefly famous 
for his Laa Mocedadea del Cid, the source 
of Corneille’s masterpiece. From 1619 he 
lived at Madrid, and was very friendly 
with the famous Sp. dramatist Lope de 
Vega, to whom he was greatly indebted 
for his style. He wrote some 40 plays, 
chief among which may be reckoned his 
Pagar en propria Moneda and La Jusliiia 
en la Piedad, C. has the characteristics 
of the Sp. writers of romance. His style 
is vigorous and passionate, and there is 
the romantic atmosphere so peotQiar to 
the old Sp. romanceroa. He d. in great 
poverty. 

Castrogiovanni, see Enna. 

Castroreale, tn in Sicily (q.v.), 19 m. 
SW. of Messina (q.v.). It has hot sulphur 
springs. Pop. 9400. 

Castrovillari, It. tn, in Calabria (q.v.), 
n the fertile valley of the Cosoile, 35 m. 
NT. of Cosenza (q.v.). It has a trade in 
agric. produce and olive oil, and casks are 
manuf. Pop. 13,800. 

Castruooio Castraoani (1281-1328), It. 
general and soldier of fortune, 5. of noble 
family In Lucca. In the early years of 
his career he served successively in France, 
England, and Lombardy. He was a 
staunch GhlbelUne, and the people of 
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liUoca made him the chief of their rep. 
In return for his servioes as adriser in 
his campaign against the Guelphs, the 
Emperor Louis of Bavaria made him Duke 
of Lucca, Pistoja, Volterra, and Luui- 
grana, as well as count palatine. At the 
head of the Ghibelline party ho carried on 
a war against the Florentines for 15 years, 
at the end of which he d., on the very 
point of winning for himself a magnificent 
position as supreme authority in Tuscany, 
1329. His death was a fatal blow to the 
Ghibelline party In Italy. Maohiavelli’s 
book, Caatruccio Caatracanit is more a 
work of imagination than a hist, of facts. 

Castrum Luoil, see ChAlijs. 

Castrum Novum Arianonim, see Castel- 
NAUDARY. 

Castuora, Sp. tn in the prov. of Badajoz, 
with a trade in wine and fruit. Pop. 
8000. 

Castulo, see Linares. 

Casualues. In Scots law * C. of superi- 
ority,* now virtually obsolete, were cer- 
tain occasional payments analogous to 
anct feudal dues, i>aid to the superior 
lord by a feuar for the recognition of his 
tenancy. The only C. that survived imtil 
recent times were those payable to the 
superior in consequence of the trans- 
misBion of the feu (fief or tenancy) by 
sale or succession to a new vassal. The 
payment made by an heir on taking 
his estate was known as a casualty of relief 
(Lat. reZevare, to take up). The Con- 
veyancing Act, 1874, made C. fixed, and 
not 'casual* or accidental, payments in 
the absence of express stipulation to the 
contrary* 0. were abohshed by the 
Feudal Casualties (Scotland) Act, 1914. 

Casualties In the First World War (1914> 
1018). 1. British Empire Casualties: The 

total number of officers and men of the 
Brit. Empire forces who lost their lives in 


and through the First World War was ap- 
proximately 1,089,900, of whom 1,048,850 
were military C. and 41,050 were naval. 
These C. wore distributed as shown below. 

The number of wounded was approxi- 
mately 2,401,000, and the number of 
prisoners was approximately 191,650. 
The 'missing* naturally presented a 
problem in a war which in the character 
and extent of its operations had no pre- 
cedent. There were, at the armistice, 
about 130,000 cases of Brit. ofiQcers and 
other ranks of whom no trace had, till 
then, been found; but as a result of the 
excavation work carried on in the war 
areas, some 70,000 of the bodies were 
found during the first decade after the 
armistice. In spite of the scale on which 
operations were conducted, it is certain 
that few if any cases are on record of any 
man returning after being officially posted 
as dead. A year or two after the armis- 
tice the great majority of the 'missing* 
were, though not till after exhaustive 
inquiry, 'presumed dead,* and their names 
accordingly transferred to the official 
rolls of the dead. 

Comparative figrures of Brit, and Ger. 
C. on the Brit, sector of the W. front 
during the 4 years of hostilities, as com- 
piled with the aid of the Federal Archives 
at Potsdam, give the following results: 
(i) the total Brit, officer C. wei*e 115,741; 
Ger., 47,256; i.e. British: German —5 : ‘i; 
(II) Brit, other ranks, 2,325,932; Ger., 
1,633,140; i.e. British: German « 3 : 2; 
(iil) total Brit. C. to all ranks daring 
the period in question was 2,441,673: 
Ger., 1,680,396; i.e. British : German ^ 
3 :2. 

(See Statistics of the Military Effort oj 
the British Empire during the Great War, 
issued by the War Office in Mar. 1922, 
a detailed but incomplete document.) 


1. British Empire Dead: 


Brit. Isles (including Ireland) 


812,300 

Indian Empire (Brit, and Indian) . 


73,450 

Dominion of Canada 


62,800 

Commonwealth of Australia . 


60,450 

Dominion of New Zealand 


18,200 

Union of S. Africa 


9,050 

Newfoundland .... 


1,600 

Colonies ..... 


52,050 


Total 

1,089,900 

Allied and Associated Nations* Casualties: 


KiUed and Died 

Wounded 

France ..... 

1,393,888 

1,490,000 

Belgium ..... 

38,172 

44,686 

Italy 

460,000 

947,000 

Serbia ..... 

127,535 

133,148 

Rumania 

835,706 

not recorded 

U.S.A 

115,660 

205,690 

Portugal 

7,222 

13,751 


3. Central Empires* Casualties: 

Killed and Died Wounded 

Germany 2,050,466 4,202,028 

Austria and Hungary .... 1,200,000 3,620,000 

Bulgaria 101,224 152,400 

Turkey 300,000 570,000 

(The figures for Turkey are approximate.) 
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Casualties in the Second World Wai Casuarinaoeae, Australian family of 
(1S3&-46), 1. To AU Bemks of the Armed Dicotyledons containing the single genus 
Forces of the BrUUh CommmvfeaUh and Casuanna, The species are trees some- 
Empire, replied >hwi d Sept IW to what resembling the F^wisdum in app^r- 
the End of the War, excluding Deaiha from anco, the branch^ being all long, drooping. 
Natural Cotiscs; This statement gives the green, and wiry, with channelled interodes 
total number of 0. reported up to 14 and very small, scale*like sheaths in place 
Aug. 1945. It includes all men reported of leaves. The flowers are in male and 
prisoners of war and, in the case of the female catkins, the male flower consisting 
armed forces of the U.K., New Zealand, S. of a single stamen and 2 perianthdeaves, 
Africa, and the colonies, all men reported while the female consists of 2 syncarpous 
missing during the war. The figures ez* carpels, which form a unilocular ovary, 
elude (i) civilian C. due to enemy action, The stamens and styles both hang out 
(ii) C. to merchant seamen, and (iU) C. to over their bracts and are wind’poUinated. 
members of the Home Guard while on duty. The male flowers are borne in terminal 

The total number of officers and men of spikes and the females resomble a pine> 
the Brit. Empire forces who lost their lives cone In appearance. The wood of the 
in and through the Second World War plants is oaUed beof*wood, and young 
was 373,372. These C. were distributed shouts afford fodder for cattle. Also 
as shown below. known os Sheokes. 

The number of missing was 91,000 and Casusrius, ate Cassowary. 
the number of prisoners, including service Casuistry (Lat. casus, instance, point 
Internees, was 326,000. The fl^e in- of law), art of bringing moral principles 
eludes 20,000 officers and other ranks to bear in particular cases — applied 
missing hut presumed to be prisoners of morality. From the 7th to the 11th 
war, and prisoners of war who were cent. The Penitential Book was used as 
repatriated or liberated or who escaped, a guide for conscience. Moral theology 

2. Casualties to Merchant Seamen re-- began with the schoolmen of the 13th 

ported from 3 Sept 1939 to End of War : cent., and has steadily developed ever 

since. C. is also used in a derogatory 

Deaths .... 30,248 sense to denote sophistical or false 

Missing .... 4,654 reasoning in moral matters, particularly 

Wounded .... 4,707 th^t kind which makes for laxity of 

Internees 5,720 conscience. See Pascal, Les Lettres Pro- 

vinciales, 16.'56->7; H. Sidgwick. History 

Total 45,329 of Ethics, 1892; H. Rashdall, Theitry of 
Good and Evil, 1907. 

3. Casualtiee of the United States Armed Casus Belli (Lat. * cause of war ’), grounds 

Forces between 7 Dec, 1941 and 31 Dec, which, by international law, are sufficient 
1946. Department of Defence statistics for declaring war. The causes for war 
list the number of deaths as 414,000, of were strictly defined, so that war might 
which 295,000 were incurred in battle, he used as the last extremity in conflicts 
and the total number of wounded as between nations. See Hague Con- 
670,000. FERENCE and International Law. 

4. U.8,S,R, No reliable flgmee exist Cat, Christemher (fl. 1702>-33), keeper 

for Soviet C. It is generally considered of the Cat and Fiddle Inn, London, and, 
that the military dead must have been subsequently, of the Fountain Tavern, 
at least over 4,000,000, while civilian in which the Kit-Cat Club (q.v.) held its 
losses were eqiially heavy. meetings, 1703-20. 

5. Enemy Cast^ties during the Second Cat, in general, any member of the 
World War, There are no complete^ mammalian family Felidae, including the 
accurate figures for Ger. and Jap, C. lion, tiger, panther, leopard, lynx, jaguar, 
Ger. military dead have been estimated etc., but the name is more usually limited 
as over 2,100,000. In addition, a further to the smaller species. C.s are typical 
2,900,000 men were listed as captured or aeluroid, carnivores, distinguished by 
missing, and of those a large proportion wonderful flexibility and strength of spine, 
were almost certainly killed. There were perfect mechanism of the claws, a small, 
over 4,000,000 wounded. Jap. killed supple head, looseness of skin, swiftness 
have been estimated at nearly 1,175,000; of movement, grace, and muscularity, 
their wounded at over 4,600,000. The They are mostly splendid climbers and 
Italians lost 389,000 killed and over jumpers. They have 30 teeth, rough 


200,000 men were reported missing. tongues, and long whiskers or feelers 

British Dead in the Second World War 

United Kingdom .......... 264,443* 

Canada 37,476 

Australia 23,365 

New Zealand . 10,033 

S. Africa 6,840 

India 24,338 

Colonies 6,877 

Total 373,372 


* Excluding u>omen*s services: W,R,N,8„ 102 ; A,T,8, and Army Nurses, 336 ; 
W,A,A,F„ 187. 
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(j^ri88ae), to assist the eyesig^ht at night. 
The pupils of their eyes expand and 
contract according to the light about 
them. The origin of the domestic C. is 
not certainly known, but it is probably 
descended from the Felia oertaia of anct 
Egypt, which was worshipped at a very 
early period ns an object of veneration. 
0.8 are more prone than dogs to revert to 
a wild or seml-wild state, but no true wild 
species exactly resembles them. They 
are hardly mentioned in anct writers of 
Greece, Home, or Judaea, and it is known 
that in the earlier medieval period of 



r. VaXl 

BLUE PERSIAN 


Europe 0.8 were rather rare uiui costly. 
They have been long known in (’hina 
(from AD 600), whence comes a. fine variety 
with soft, beautiful fur and pendulous 
tufted ears. The Manx, with merely a 
rudimentary tail, is supposed to have 
come from Japan, but is also called the 
Oornish O. In the widest sense the O. 
section (Aoluroldea) of carnivores In- 
cludes, besides Felidae, civets (Viver- 
ridae), aardwolves, and hyaenas, (Hyac- 
nidae). Of domestic O.s the most fancied 
breed is the long-haired (Persian). "I’lio 
most valued are of a very uniform pale 
silver or chinchilla colour, without mark- 
ing or shading, and w'ith green eyes, but 
to-day the championship award generally 
goes to a blue or cream, while the blue 
bring the highest prices and command 
the highest fees. Blue Persians should 
have deep orange or amber eyes. Other 
popular varieties are pure whites with 
blue eyes, deep cool-hlaoks with dark 
yellow eyes, red tabby, Siamese (fawn), 
brown tabby, and silver tabby. They 


may also be tortoiseshell or smoke 
colour. Markings are an important point 
in J udging short-haired varieties. Usually 
there is little difference between males 
and females. Pure sandy C.s are nearly 
always males. They are difficult to train 
and inolined by nature to be treacherous. 
Anger is shown by lashing of the tail, 
pleasure by a deep, rumbll^ purr in the 
throat. Russia, Iceland, India, Mada- 
gascar, and Ethiopia all have fine breeds 
of domestic C. Notable varieties are the 
Angora (long-haired), Maltese and Char- 
treuse (bluish-slate colour), Siamese (pale 
cream, with feet, lower legs, muzzle, and 
ears an black), and the Paraguay domestic 
O. of America. As a race C.8 are not 
gregarious or co-operative, but prefer to 
live or hunt alone (see Kipling’s Jvai So 
Stories, ‘The Cat that Wah^ by Him- 
self*), or in small family parties. The 
small species (especially the domestic (D.) 
have young very frequently, often as 
many as 4 or 5 at a birth. For about 10 
days after birth a kitten’s eyes remain 
unopened. The eyes are always blue at 
first changing gradually later on to green 
or yellow in most varieties. C.s soon grow 
attached to particular spots or comers of 
a house. They are good mousers if not 
spoilt by too much petting. Most kinds 
are not very affectionate. In Persians 
the kittens* playfulness gives place to 
extreme dignity, C.8 should be given 2 
meals a day; the diet consisting of meat, 
rabbit, cooked fish, or fowl, bread scraps 
soaked in milk, and cooked green vege- 
tables. Cooking of certain meats or offal 
is necessary because of the possibility 
of worm infestation. Small bones should 
be avoided. Water should always be 
available for the C., and it should have 
at least 2 drinks of milk daily. C.8 are 
subject to numerous ailments; among the 
more serious are canker of the ear, 
diarrhoea, inflammation of the bowels, 
influenza, mango, and worms. Methods 
of treatment are described in the pubs, 
of the manufacturers of C. medicines, 
but in serious cases a veterinary surgeon 
should always be consulted. House C.s 
both male and female, are improved if 
rendered sexless by opera, tion. ^Spaying ’ 
(i.e. castration of female C.s) is now a 
common feature. Female C.s retained 
for breeding are termed ‘queens.* 

Shows. The earliest C. show in Britain 
was at the Crystal Palace, 1871; the first 
in Scotland soon after in Edinburgh. 
The National O. Club was instituted 
under Weir's presidency, 1887. Its aim. 
exhibition is usually held in autumn. 
The Scottish C. Club, formed 1894, holds 
an aim. show in Edinburgh or Glasgow. 
Besides the National C. Club shows, the 
shows recognised in England for cham- 
pionship purposes are those held at 
Newbury ana Croydon, the Midland 
Cos. show held at Worcester, Malvern, 
or Cheltenham, and the S. Cos. show. 
The Siamese C. Club (founded 1901) holds 
a ohampionsh^ show each autumn in 
London. See E. B. H. Soame, CcUSt long- 
haired and short, 1934; E. B. Simmons, 
Cats, 1935; M. MeUen, A Practiced Cat 
Book, 1939, and The Science and Mystery 
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of the Cat, 1940; H. H. Clarke, First Aid 
to Doga and Cats, 1941; M. Joseph, C(U*s 
Company, 1946; P. M. Soderberg, Cai 
Breeding and Oeneral Management, 194B; 
L. F. WJiltnoy, Tfie Complete Book of Cat 
Care, 1964; M. F. Sohrody, Cats in Four 
Home, 1957. 

Cat-bird, popular name of 2 very 
different species of birds which resemble 
one another only in that they emit a 
curious mewing sound. One of th^e, 
Ailuroedus crassiroatris, is an Australian 
bird closely allied to the bower-birds. 
The other is an Amer. member of the 
family Turdidae, is related to the mock- 
hi^-bird, and is called technically Oaleo- 


the earth’s past hist, was governed by 
processes similar to those in action to-day, 
takes its place. ^ 

Catacombs (Qk kata, down: kttmbi, 
a hollow), excavations forming subter- 
ranean galleries for the burial of the dead. 
The original term, catacumhae, was at first 
applied to a particular burial place only — 
that of the basilica of St Sebastian — 
and the word did not refer to the excava- 
tions for the tombs, but to the conforma- 
tion of the ground in the locality. The 
full title of this burving-place was 
caemeterium ad catctcumhaa (the burial 
place in the hollow), often shortened to 
caiacumbaa. In time the term became 
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A NICHE IN THE CATACOMBS AT ROME 


Booptea caroUnenais, The colouring of the 
two is also different, the former being a 
bright green, the latter a slate-grey. 

Cat Island, see Bahamas. 

Catabrosa, inconspicuous genus of 
Gramlneae which grows in temperate 
countries. There is only one Brit, species, 
the whorl-grass, C, aquatica, found in 
ponds, ditches, and wet sands. 

Cataclysmal Action, theory of world 
hist, in vogue among geologists in the 
early part of the 19th cent, and there- 
abouts, to account for the revelations 
which had been made with regard to 
fossil remains. It attempted to explain 
the great differences in the fossiliferous 
remains in consecutive beds by assuming 
violent catastrophes which swept over the 
earth, killing the inhab. and altering its 
character. The theory is now abandoned, 
and the uniformitarian theory brought 
forward by LyeU, which supposes that 


applied to all burial places in general, and 
so, in the 9th cent., to the crypta or 
caemeterium of the Christian vaults now 
known in England as the C, There are 
C. in many places, but the most remark- 
able are those of Rome. These are the 
C. of the Christians, and the earliest 
belong to the 2nd cent., though by far 
the greatest number belong to the 3rd 
and 4th. Alter the 4th cent, inhumation 
in C. became more and more rare, burial 
in churches taking its place. But the 
great respect of the Christians for the 
dead caused the C. to be still held in 
extreme reverence; people continued to 
visit them in remembrance of their dead, 
and to do homage at the tombs of the 
martyrs. There remain curJous notices 
to visitors, itineraries of pilgrimages, etc., 
belonging to this time. The faithful took 
with them precious perfumes, which they 
poured through the cracks at the top of 
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the xziartyT*s tomb, and of which they 
carefully collected a^ain every tiny drop 
as it passed through the cracks at the 
bottom, after having touched the body 
of the saint. With the invasion of Alaric 
in AD 410. this cult ceased, the G. sharing 
in the general devastation. Indeed, at 
this time many of the holy relics were 
removed and deposited in the various 
churches for greater safety. There was. 
therefore, no longer any reason to visit 
the C. ; all trace of them was lost and they 
were forgotten. Towards the end of the 
16th cent, the study of anct writings 
brought about by the Henaissanoe turned 
people's attention again towards the 
C.. and in 1578 they were accidentally 
rediscovered by Padre Bosio. This 
'Columbus of the subterranean world* 
devoted 30 years of his life to exploring 
them, working out their plan, and restor- 
ing and studying their monuments. He 
wrote an account of his work in Roma 
Sotierranea, Ever since the C. have been 
the object of curiosity to millions, and 
the work has been continued by Aringhi 
and Boldetti in the 17th cent., Seroux 
d’Agincourt about 1825, and the devoted 
workers of modem times. Padre Marchi. 
his pupil De Rossi, J. H. Parker, and 
others. Valuable illustrations have been 
prepared by Raoul Rochette. The C. 
consist of an interminable series of long 
and narrow galleries, 3 to 4 ft wide alfd 
4 to 12 ft high, crossing each other in 
all directions, forming multitudes of 
cross-roads, and constituting an in- 
extricable labyrinth. In these galleries 
hewn in the volcanic rock, the dead are 
Imried in niches or loculi^ tier above tier, 
from a short space above the ground to 
tlie arched ceiling, in 5, 6, or 7 rows. 
There is no masonry, the ground sup- 
porting itself. Many of the galleries 
are in 2 or 3 stages, commimicating with 
each other by stairs. The galleries are 
interspersed hero and there by spaces 
much larger than the ordinary galleries; 
those are the chambers or cvbicala. 
Boissier believes that the tomb of .Toseph 
of Artmathea, with its horisontal niche 
surmounted by an arcoaolium, served the 
early Christians as a model for these 
tombs. At various distances — sometimes 
300 paces — are vertical shafts for light 
and air. The loculi were closed by slabs 
of marble or huge tiles, and cemented 
with OTeat exactness. On them was 
painted or incised a name and a date, 
with sometimes one or more of the Chris- 
tian symbols, a dove, an olive-branch, or 
the sacred monogram. The cuhUsula were 
decorated with simple fresco-paintings, 
a curious mixture of pagan and Christian 
traditions in style and subject. The 
chambers wore family burial places, or 
contained the tombs of martyrs. The C. 
are entered from churches above them, 
and sometimes from simple openings In 
the ground. The old belief that the C. 
were secret places of worship of the early 
Christians is true only to a limited extent. 
There was no need for secrecy except 
during the fiercest of the persecutions 
when Christian woprship was penal. There 
is every evidence, indeed, that at those 


times they were used for congregational 
worship. As places of refuge for any 
number of people or for any length of 
time, the C. must always have been 
impossible, though a bunted refugee m^ 
occasionally have found safety there, it 
appears to be estab. that the C. were 
entirely the work of the early Christians, 
and not disused sand quarries, as was 
once believed. The strata quarried for 
building purposes were quite unsuitable 
for the construction of C.. which required 
strata of the hard volcanic rock. Among 
the more famous of the C. outside Rome 
are those of Naples, Syracuse, Palermo. 
Tuscany. Etruria, Malta, and Alexandria. 
The C. of Paris are improperly so called 
— they are mere charnel houses. See 
Hertling and Kirschbaum. TJie Roman 
Catacornha and their Martyrs, 1966. 

Catafalque (Fr. from It. catafalco, a word 
of unknown origin), temporary draped 
structure, representing a cenotaph (q.v.), 
used for the lying in state and for the 
funerals of royalty and notable persons. 

Catalan, group of the Romance lan- 
guages, spoken to-day by over 6,000,000 
people in the Sp. prove, of Gerona, 
Barcelona, L6rida, Tarragona. Alicento, 
Valencia, and Castelldn do la Plana; in 
the Pr. dept of Pyr6n6es Orlentales; in 
the Balearic Is.; in the diet, of AJghero, 
Sardinia; and in parts of the Argentine 
Rep. There are 2 main dialects: E. 
(Roussillon, Balearic Is., and Alghero) 
and W. (L6rida and Valencia). C. dates 
from the 12th cent., and closely resembles 
Provencal. During the 12tn cent, it 
came to be regarded as a literary language 
(Homelfea d*Organyd). and still enjoys 
that dignity, the revival of jochs florals 
at Barcelona in 1859 having aroused much 
popular enthusiasm. The greatest C. 
poet of the 1 5th cent, was Azui&s March 
(c. 1397-1459) from Valencia, who wrote 
beautiful Cania d*amor and Canta de mort. 
Baloguer and Perdaguer are the chief 
modem poets. Joan Maragall, Emili 
Guanyabens. Joroni Zann6, Josep Lleo- 
nart, Josep Pijoan, Michael Costa i Llobera, 
Josep Gamer, and Josep Maria L6pez- 
Pic6, among others, are contemporary 
poets. Among prose writers are Raimon 
Lull (Raymond Lully), Muntaner, Dosclot, 
Pujols, Alomar, Ruyra, Paradis. Sagarra, 
Corominas, and many others. See M, 
Mila y Fontanals, Eatudioa de lingua 
catalana, 1875; Morel-Fatio, in Grober’s 
Chrundriaa der romaniachen PhUologie, 
1888; J. Folguera, Les novea valora de la 
poeaia catalana, 1919; A. Griera, Contri* 
hueid a una diodectologia catalana., 1921; 
W. Meyer-Liibke, Das Katalanische, 
1925; L. Nicolan d'Oliver, Resum de 
literatura catalana, 1927. 

Catalan!, Alfredo (1854-93). It. com- 
poser, 6. Lucca, where he first studied, 
afterwards going to the Paris and Milan 
conservatories. Apart from a symphonic 
poem, JSro e Leandro, C. was an almost 
exclusively operatic composer, and at 
least one of his operas, La Wally, has 
remained in the It. repertory. 

Catalan!. Angelica (1780-1849), famous 
It. singer, the daughter of a tradesman, 
educ. at the convent of Santa Lucia at 
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Gubbio. Her erlorlous roioe soon attraote* 
attention^ and she made a tour ot Europe, 
recelT^ enormous fees, soon squandered 
through extravagance of her husband, 
Capt. Valabrfegue. Her first appearance 
in London was in 1806 and she remained 
in England, a prima donna without a 
serious rival, for 7 years. In 181.3 she 
obtained the management of the Th6&tre 
Italien in Paris, together with a large 
subsidy; but on Napoleon’s return in 
1815 she left Paris and toured a number 
of European cities, arousing the wildest 
enthusiasm. Later she returned to the 
Theatre Italien, but followed the same 
ruinous system there as in London, 
every expense on orchestra, other singers, 
and scenery being cut down so that the 
receipts might go into the hands of her 
husband. To suit this state of things the 
operas were arranged in such a way that 
little of the original save the name sur- 
vived; while the rest consisted of varia- 
tions by Rode, and similar items, with the 
oelebrated Son regina introduced Instead 
of the concerted pieces and songs which 
had been excised. But though she came 
to financial grief over the Paris opera- 
house owing to her husband’s carelessness, 
she was unquestionably one of the famous 
operatic stars of all time with a voice of 
singular purity and power. She gave up 
public life in 1828. She was most libera] 
and generous in her subscriptions to 
charities, and a woman of fine character. 

Catalaunian Fields or Plain* scene of 
the battle in which AttUa, King of the 
Huns, was defeated by the forces under 
the Rom. general Aetius in ad 451. The 
plain was thought to have been situated 
round Chdlons-sur-Marne, in the old 
rov. of Champagne, France, and the 
attle is still generally known as the battle 
of Oh&Jons, but modern authorities place 
it round Troyes. 

Cataloa* formerly Chatalja* tn of Euro- 
pean Turkey, 25 m. NW. by W. of Istan- 
bul. To the eastward are the Heights of 
C., upon which are extensive fortifications. 
C. was the scene of much heavy fighting 
between the Bulgarian and Turkish 
forces in the Balkan war (q.v.) of 1912 and 
1913. Here, too, in Nov. 1912, occurred 
the heavy mortality from cholera among 
the Turkish troops. This outbreak com- 
menced about 7 Nov., and during the 
height of the epidemic about 1000 fresh 
oases were reported each day. It was 
also at C. that the pourparlers took place 
which led up to the truce in the war. 
The delegates of the Balkan allies and 
Turkey first met on 25 Nov,, and on 3 Dec. 
all the parties, with the exception of 
Greece, signed the armistice. During 
this arroistloe, which lasted till the end of 
Jan. 1913, the del^ates of the belligerent 
countries met in London. The C. lines 
were much strengthened in the First 
World War. 

Cataleotio* metrical term applied to a 
line of verse lacking a syllable in the last 
foot, e,g. Keats’s ‘Ever/let the/fanoy/ 
roam,* which has only the first syllable of 
the last trochee. 

Oatali^sy (Gk kcUaUpsis^ seizure, or 
a taking possession of), term applied 


to a morbid psychological condition, in 
which the patient becomes insensible, and 
there is a sudden suspension of all volun- 
tary motion, the body becoming rigid and 
fixed, and so remaining until the eud of the 
attack. In some cases there is complete 
Insensibility, so that the person appears 
to bo dead. In other cases the patient 
appears to be labouring under great 
mental excitement, and gives utterance 
to vehement ejaculations, or will even 
break out into song. The duration of 
the attack varies; sometimes the patient 
recovers after a few minutes, sometimes 
after sev. hours, but in more serious cases 
the attack will run into weeks or months. 
In such cases recomse has to be had to 
tube-feeding to obviate the danger of 
starvation. It occurs in certain types of 
schizophrenia as flexibililas cerea, a con- 
dition in which the limbs remain fixed 
in any position they are made to assume 
and in which there may be general 
insensibility to pain. O. constitutes in 
effect, a retreat or abstraction from reality 
and an attack may be the result of severe 
emotional conflict, the existence of wliioh 
may not have been previously recogrnised. 
It Is a condition that lends itself to fraud 
and has been deliberately simulated to 
avoid punishment or responsibility (e.g. 
military service). See also Ecstasy; 
HiSTKiiiA; Trance. 

Tatalogue, in astronomy, the name 
given to a list of stars, to which various 
additions are made, depending on the 
purpose for which the C. is required. 
Amongst those additions may be men- 
tioned their spherical co-ordinates, t hat 
Is, right ascension and doclinatioTis, 
proper motions, magnitudes, .spectruls, 
types, etc. Other kinds of C.s are com- 
piled which deal with binary stars, 
nebulae, comets, meteor showers, etc. 

Catalogues and Classification (Gk kata- 
register). A catalogue is a list or 
enumeration, generally in alphabetical 
order, of persons or things (sale C., 
picture C.), especially of the contents of 
a library or exhibition. Library C. of a 
kind have existed since the earliest times. 
They list the books gathered together in 
one library or, in the case of ’uiiion’ (\, 
the contents of a group of libraries; 
bibliographies are usually lists of books 
written on any subject, person, or period 
regardless of their actual location. (*Sr<'« 
also Bibliography.) The value of a 
literary collection may largely depend on 
good 0. to make it of practical assistance. 
To meet ordinary reasonable demands 2 

are essential, one arranged by authors, 
>ne by subjects. Some libraries have 
various other C. such as title C. The 
?ataIogue entry has those distinct parts: 
[1) Author: (2) Title; (3) Imprint (pub- 
ishor and date); (4) Collation (number of 
•ages, ihustrationB, eto.); (5) Notes, and 
thor bibliographical details if necessary. 
Most catalogners follow the Anglo- Amer. 
vode of Rules, which should ensure unl- 
'ormlty of method. 

Card or sheaf C. with typed entries are 
in most common use to-day. as they are 
he most convenient method when ad di- 
ions to or withdrawals from the C. are 
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made. The cards stand on edge in 
drawers or trays; the shea! entries are 
held in loose-leaf binders. There is also 
a tendency to return to the original 
printed C., and visible indexes are be- 
coming more widely used. Both these 
types of O. have the advantage of ex- 
hibiting a number of entries at a timo, and 
are mostly in use for the C. of periodicals 
or gramophone records. 

Most libraries now compile their C. 
either in dictionary or classiiled form 
irrespective of whether the catalogue is 
on cards or in sheaf form. The dictionary 
catalogue arranges in one alphabetical 
sequence the author* title, and subject 
entries, whilst the classified form is 
arranged according to the classification 
symbol taken from the classification 
system in use in the library, with author 
and subject Indexes. With a classified 
catalogue a logical arrangement of sub- 
jects is assured as the catalogue is baaed 
on a system which shows what books are 
grouped together on the shelves, but the 
reader has to be guided to the arrange- 
ment by an alphabetical subject index, 
whereas the more obviously simple 
dictionary catalogue is inclined to be 
misleading because of the multiplicity of 
words to choose as subject entries, and an 
elaborate system of cross-references has 
to bo introduced. »• ^ 

The first to make definite scientific rules 
*for compiling book C. was Panizzl (q.v.) 
in 1839. In that year appeared his 
‘ninety-one rules* to be observed in 
making the library catalogue for the Brit. 
Museum. Every book was to be cata- 
logued from information contained in 
itself: exact rules as to the entry of the 
author’s name, the title of the book, and 
the imprint details wore laid down. The 
Oeiwrcu Caialooue of the British Museum 
is arranged under authors. The revised 
Brit. Museum rules were reprinted in 
1936. Subject indexes are pub. periodic- 
ally, in which the subject headings are 
in alphabetical order. 

Classification. The original rigid system 
of keeping books in certain presses or 
oases and referring to them by their press 
numbers has given wav in all but the 
oldest and largest libraries to a system of 
classification by which books on the same 
subject are drawn together on the shelves, 
and related subjects are in close proxi- 
mity. Numbers marked against ttie 
entries in the catalogue lead the reader 
to the correct part of the classification 
system, with which the shelves corre- 
spond. 

The best-known modem book classlfloa- 
tlon system is Dewey’s Decimal Classifl- 
cation. It was drawn up by Melvil 
Dewey in 1876 (14th revised ed. 1942, 
15th ed., very much shortened, but Uttlo 
used, in 1952, and a 16th ed. in prepara- 
tion). Dewey divides subjects into 10 
numbered groups: 000, general works; 100 
philosophy; 200, religion; 300, sociology; 
400, languages; 500. pure sciences; 600, 
applied science; 700, fine arts; 800, 
literature; 900, trav^, hist., and bio- 
graphy. Each group is divided into 10 
sections, and these are again subdivided. 


and by means of a decimal point further 
subdi^ion is made possible. A recent 
survey showed that 97 per cent of the 
libraries in the U.K. and the U.S.A. use 
this system. The Universal Decimal 
Classification is an adaptation and expan- 
sion of Dewey’s system. The Inter- 
national Federation for Documentation 
at Brussels adopted the scheme in 1895 
for the arrangement of its enormous card 
bibliography, and it is responsible for 
its continuation and revision. Two im- 
portant libraries using this scheme are 
the Science Library in London and 
the Engineering Sciences Library in 
New York. A Subject Classi^ation was 
evolved in 1894 Iby J. D. Brown (the 
only Eng. scheme produced) but it is 
only used by a few public libraries. The 
Expansive Classification of C. A. Cutter 
(1891), designed to meet at all points 
the needs of a growing library, has also 
suffered an eclipse. 

The Library of Congress, the national 
library of the U.S.A., has constructed its 
own classification system, and although 
no thought was given by its authors to 
its adoption by other libraries, many 
unlv. and special libraries are to-day 
using this scholarly scheme. A recent 
classification system, now becoming more 
widely known, is the Bibliographical 
Classification of H. E. Bliss. Based, like 
the Library of Congress scheme, on the 
letters of the alphabet, it is capable of a 
wide interpretation and a short notation, 
as there are 26 classes into which to 
divide Imowledge, each of which classes 
is divided 26 tiincs, and then again. 
Invented by an Amer. who d, in 1955, 
it is not used in any library in the U.S.A., 
but is being adopted by many special and 
univ. librai'ies in Great Britain and the 
Commonwealth, notably by the National 
Library at Canberra, at London Univ., 
and by the National Book League Library, 
of which a printed catalogue was pub. in 
1955. The Indian Colon Classificaiion of 
S. R. Ranganathan is not yet widely used, 
but seeks to be comprehensive and to 
show related subjects by means of a 
colon. See M. Dewey, Decimal Classifi- 
cation, 1876; J. D. Brown, A Library 
Classification, 1912, 1930; H. E. Bliss, 
Bibliographic Classification, 1953; S. R. 
Ranganathan, Colon Classification (4th 
ed.), 1953: W. O. B. Sayers, Manual of 
Classification (3rd ed.), 1953. See also 
Bibliography and Indexing. 

Catalonia (Sp. Catalufta; Catalan Cata- 
lunya), region in NE. Spain containing 
the prove, of Barcelona, Gerona, L6rida, 
and Tarragona (qq.v.). It was formerly a 
principality which comprised these modern 
prove, and Roussillon (q.v.). One of the 
first parts of Spain to be colonised by 
the Romans, it wsis overrun by the 
Visigoths (see Goths) In the 5th cent. 
Later it was part of the march between 
the Moors (q.v.) in Spain and the Franks 
(q.v.). An independent co. was formed 
in Barcelona in the 8th cent. In 113^ 
by the marriage of Ram6n Bereziguer Iv 
to the daughter of the King of Aragdn, 
C. and Aragdn (q.v.) were united, and in 
1479 both were unltM with Castile (q.v.). 
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C. was, however, a restless part of the 
united Sp. kingdom, and was involved in 
the Carlist (see Cakijstb) and other 
troubles. In the 19th cent, the sense of 
Catalan regionalism was stimulated by a 
revival of the study of the Catalan <q.v.) 
language and literature. After the Sp. 
revolution of 1931 (see Spain, History) C. 
prepared an autonomous constitution for 
its^, and in 1933 the Madrid Gov. 
recognised C. as an autonomous generalUai 
within the Sp. state. This recognition 
was suspended, however, in 1934 when 
the Catalan president and ministers de- 
clared C. a federal rep. When the civil 
war broke out in 1936, C. supported the 

f ov. side, and was again given autonomy, 
u Dec. 1938 the msurgents succeed^ 
in driving a salient deep into C., and 
within a few months had taken the greater 
part of the region. Thousands of refugees 
from O. crossed the mts Into France. 

C. is much broken up by spurs of the 
Pyrenees (q.v.). Its 2 mt ranges, one in 
the N. and one running parallel Tnth the 
coast, are separated by a rift valley. It 
is drained by sev. rfvs., including the 
Ebro (q.v.), Segra, Llobregat, Ter, and 
Noguera Hibagorzana. The highlands 
are well forested, the olive is grown in all 
parts, and vines, cereals, and nuts are 
grown on the plains. Swine and goats 
are raised, but there is little other live- 
stock. Woollens, cotton, paper, and 
cork are included among the extensive 
manufs., and there are many hydro- 
electric installations. Area (modern 
region) 12,333 sq. m.; pop. 3,335,200. 

Catalpa, genus of Blgnoniaoeae, occurs 
in Asia and more abundantly in N. 
America. C. bignonioides is a native of 
the E. states of America, where it gains 
a height of 40 to 50 ft along the banks of 
rivs. The flowers are large, trumpet- 
shaped, and white, variegated writh yellow 
and purple; it grows as an ornamental 
tree in Britain. C. speciosa is a valuable 
timber tree in U.S.A. C. fargesii is a 
Chinese ornamental species. 

Catalufla, see Catalonia. 

Catalunya, see Catalonia. 

Catalysis, see Cataltst. 

Catalyst. Catalysis is a term intro- 
duced by Berzelius (1835) to account for 
the change in the velocity of a chemical 
reaction produced by substances, called 
C.8, which do not undergo any permanent 
change. Investigation and research on 
catalysis has been vigorously pursued 
owing to the immense range and use of 
the principle in industry. Catalytic re- 
actions may be homogeneous when they 
occur in one phase, e.g. the action of acid 
in the hydrolysis of cane sugar, or hetero- 
geneous when more than one phase is 
present, e.g. the action of platinum in the 
formation of SO« from Ot and SOf. 
Heaotions may be oatal^ioally retarded 
or accelerated, e.g. the decomposition of 
HsO« is retarded by an acid, the latter 
being a negative C., whilst the thermal 
decomposition of KClOs by metal oxides 
Is accelerated, the latter being positive 
C.S. Catalysis may be brought about by 
one of the reacting substances or by 
one of the products of the reaction, i.e. 


autocatalysls. In some cases C.b favour 
different reactions so that the action of a 
C. may be speclflo. Thus the combination 
of hydrogen and carbon monoxide can 
yield methane and carbon dioxide by 
using a nickel C., whereas with the use of 
zinc oxide and chromic oxide, methyl 
alcohol is obtained. This latter reaction 
is the Fischer-Tropsch process. In the 
cracking of petroleum (q.v.) it is possible 
to obt^ gases rich in oleflnio hydro- 
carbons, but by using a copper C. high 
proportions of aromatic hydrocarbons 
can be obtained. The oxidation of 
naphthalene to phthalic anhydride is 
achieved in the vapour phase by the use 
of vanadium pentoxido, thus providing 
an example of catalytic oxidation. In 
most catalytic reactions the O. and 
chemicals have to be in a high state of 
purity or the impurities present inhibit 
the reactions by 'poisoning* the C. Thus 
the poisoning of the platinum O. by arsenic 
compounds from the sulphur in the con- 
tact process for the manuf. of sulphuric 
acid led to the use of vanadium pentoxide 
which is far less susceptible to poisoning. 
Sometimes catalytic poisoning can be 
turned to practical advantage, e.g. in the 
oxidation of ethyl alcohol vapour to 
acetaldehyde using a copper C., the 
acetaldehyde tends to decompose into 
moj^ane and carbon monoxiae, but if 
wamr is present in the alcohol this latter 
reaction is inhibited by partial poisoning 
of the C., thus Increasing the yield of 
acetaldehyde. Acetylene can be made 
to undergo various reactions under selec- 
tive catalytic conditions, many of which 
are of industrial importance. With a 
mercuric salt in the presence of sulphuric 
acid, acetylene forms acetaldehyde from 
which a variety of compounds can be 
produced, e.g. acetic acid, acetic anhy- 
dride, acetone, and ethyl alcohol. Acety- 
lene polymerises under the catalytic 
influence of spongy copper to give a cork- 
like substance, cuprene, which serves as a 
basis for explosives. By using a red-hot 
tube acetylene polymerises to form ben- 
zene. With cuprous chloride and am- 
monium chloride in acid solution, acety- 
lene condenses to vinyl acetylene and 
divinyl acetylene. The former is impor- 
tant in the production of Neoprene, an 
artificial rubber. Acetic acid adds on to 
acetylene in the presence of mercuric salts 
as C. to give vmyl acetate, used in the 
production of vinyl resins for the manuf. 
of synthetic rubber and plastics. 

Catamaran (from a Tamil word derived 
from cotta f to tie: rmrana, wood), name 
given to a vessel or raft used by the 
Hindus of Madras. It is formed of 3 
logs lashed together. The central log 
is longest, with a curved surface at the 
fore-end which terminates in a point. It 
is from 20 to 25 ft long, and is managed 
by 2 men, who squat upon it and work 
paddles. The special use of the C. is that 
it can pierce through the surf on the 
beach at Madras, and so reach a vessel in 
the bay when any other kind of boat 
would founder. 

Catamaroa: 1. NW. prov. of the Argen- 
tine Bep., bounded on the W. by the 
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Andes and on the S. by the Sierra Acon< 
QUiJa. The country is mountainous, with 
short streams and many salt lakes. The 
valleys are fertile, and in addition to pro* 
duoinsT red pepper, tobacco, and all kinds 
of nain and fruits support stockraisiuR 
and dairyin^r. Copper is found in great 
quantities; many other minerals ai‘e 
mined, iuciuding gold, silver, lead, tin, 
tungsten, iron, and mica. Area 45,829 
sq. m.; pop. (largely Indian) 147,200. 

2. Cap. of the above prov., on the Rio 
del VaJle, 250 m. NW. of Cdrdoba, with 
which it is connected by rail. It has a 
Franciscan monastery, a national college, 
and a normal school for women. It is 
an agric. and dairying centre, with 
poncho*weaving the chief industry. The 
chief church, Our Lady of the Valley, is 
a famous place of pilgrimage. Pop. 
30,200. 

Catamount, see Puma. 

Catana, see Catania. 

Catanduanes, or Katanduanss, is. of the 
Philippines, £. of Luzon, from which it 
is separated by the Maueda Channel. 
Area 552 sq. m.; length 401 m. It is a 
fertile is., producing coco -nuts, hemp, etc. 
There is also copper mining. Pop., 
including is. offshore, 9^216. 

Catania: 1. Prov. of Italy, in E. Sicily 
(q.v.). It has a long coastline on the NE. 
(the Gulf of C.), and has, in the centee of 
the prov., the only extensive plain in 
Sicily, and the most fertile dist. in the is. 
There are mts in the SW., and in the NE. 
is Mt Etna (q.v.). The chief riv. is 
the Simeto. Tiie prin. tns include C., 
Acireale, Bronte, Adrano, and Caltagirone 
.V.). Area 1,370 sq. m.; pop. 832,000. 
. (anct Catana) Seaport in Sicily, cap. 
of the prov. of C., on the Gulf of C., near 
the S. foot of Mt Etna. It was founded 
by Gk colonists in 728 BC, became a Rom. 
colony in the reign of Augustus (q.v.), 
and was occupied successively by Goths, 
Vandals, and Saracens (qq.v.). It has 
been severely damaged by volcanic 
eruptions and earthquakes on 8 occasions; 
in the earthquake of 1693 it was almost 
completely destroyed. During the Second 
World War it was the scene of heavy 
fighting during the Allied invasion of 
SioUy in 1943; O. being a key point in the 
*Etna line’ — the Ger. defence lino from 
C. to San Stefano (q.v.)— was subjected 
to bombardment and ah* attack. There 
was much damage, but the tn was finally 
taken by the Eighth Army (q.v.) on 
5 Aug. 1943. 0. is 18th cent, in appear- 
ance, and has an archiepisoopaJ cathedral 
(llth~*18th cents.) with a baroque faqade, 
a fort (begun 1237) which is now a 
museum, and a univ. (1434). The 
monastery of S. Nicolo has tho largest 
church (17th~18th cents.) in Sicily. The 
immediate environs of the city are deso- 
late, but there is a large trade in agric. 
produce, wine, cotton, vegetables, and 
fruit from the plain beyond. There are 
textile, engineering, sulphur, and food- 
stuff industries, and manufs. of articles 
of lava and amber. Pop. 292,600. See 
Italian Front, Second World War, 
Campaigns on. 

Catanzaro: 1. Prov. of Italy, in central 


Calabiia (q.v.). It is the central part of 
the * toe* of Italy, and is bordered on the 
W. by tho Ionian Sea (q.v.) and on the E. 
by tho Tyrrhenian Sea. The prov. is 
mainly mountainous with high ranges of 
the S. Apennines (q.v.), much broken up 
by riv. valleys. Livestock is raised, and 
wines, olives, and fruit are produced. 
The prin. tns include O., Nicastro, and 
Crotone (qq.v.). Area 2060 sq. m.; pop. 
746,000. 

2. It. tn, cap. of the prov. of C., standing 
on a hill, 75 m. NE. of Reggio di Calabria 
(q.v.). It was damaged in the Second 
World War. There is an archieplscopal 
cathedral, and an interesting museum. 
Silk and velvet are manuf., and there is 
a trade in olives and wine. Pop. (com.) 
54,400. 

Cataphoreais, ssmonymous with Electro- 
phoresis (q.v.), but the latter term is 
generally preferred. 

Catapult (Gk kata, down; pdlein, to 
hurl), anct military engine for throwing 
stones, arrows, and darts. Some say 
that it was invented by the Syrians in 
200 BC, others that Dionysius, the tyrant 
of Ssrracuse, invented it in 399 bo. It 
was used by the Greeks in the time of 
Philip, King of Macedonia, by the Cartha- 
ginians, and by the Romans. It dis- 
appeared at the beginning of the Middle 
Ages. The C. had a bow of wood or steel, 
which was bent by means of a windlass, 
the cord being finally released by a spring. 
See also Ballista, and fig. on p. 170. See 
Sir R. Payne-Gallwey, Projectile Throwing 
Engines of the Ancients, 1907. 

(iataraot, disease of the eye caused by 
the clouding of the liquid contents of the 
crystalline lens. This is situated with 
its anterior surface 3-6 mm. behind the 
anterior surface of the cornea and is the 
prin. image-forming part of the visual 
apparatus, the alteration of the curvature 
of its anterior surface firivlng accommo- 
dation, i.e. focusing for objects at varying 
distances. The cloudiness which is oausea 
by lack of nutrition occurs at all ages, 
but more often in the cases of old people 
and young children. It is sometimes 
present at birth, exists in connection 
with some general diseases such as dia- 
betes, in senile decay, or when the eye is 
subject to local injury caused by a blow. 
Irradiation C. may occur in those exposed 
to intense heat rays from a furnace or 
similar source, and in those exposed to 
X-ray and radium radiations. Heredity 
plays little or no part in its formation. 
It is painless and tmaocompanied by 
inflammation. One eye is often affected 
alone, and blindness is caused for all 
general purposes, but the patient Is able 
to distinguish light from darkness. The 
lens itself is not homogeneous, but con- 
sists of numerous concentric layers in- 
creasing in density from the outer to the 
central portion, the whole being encased 
in a transparent capsule. The formation 
of the 0. is gradual, either starting from 
the centre or from the edges, and when it 
has covered the whole of the lens, the latter 
is filled with a homogeneous pearly white 
or amber-coloured opacity. In its early 
stages it is seen by the ophthalmoscope 




invented by Helmholtz for examining: 
the interior of the eye. C. may be 
either hard or soft; the latter, however, 
is the greneral cond.itioo for coses occurring 
in young people. Treatment must con- 
sist of an operation. As a palliative, 
however, a mydriatic such as atropine 
increases the opening of the pupil and so 
allows more light to reach the retina; but 
it is no cure, and has no power to arrest 
the progress of the malady. The opera- 
tion can be performed by means of a 
pimcture of the lens by a flue needle 
passed through the cornea at the margin 
and stirring the lens contents, when the 
substance of the lens passes into the 
aqueous humour of the eve and dissolves. 
This form of operation is generally per- 
formed on soft C. When the lens is hard 
It is extracted entire. With a narrow 
knife an incision is made in the upper 
part of the cornea at its Junction with the 
sclerotic, the lens, with or without its 
capsule, is taken out, the cut edges put 
together, and the eye bandaged. In 
either case strong convex glasses must be 
worn after the operation to replace the 
missing lens. Some cases of operation 
for C. are unsuccessfuljbecause the retina 
also is diseased. See Blindness. 

Catarm&n, tn on the N. coast of Samar, 
Philippines, on the Philippine Sea. Corn 
and rice are grown. Pop. 33,153. 

Catarrh, see Cold. 

Catarrhini, name given to a group of 
monkeys which comprises the families 


Cercopitheoidae (baboons, macaques, eU^ ) 
Colobidao (langpirs and guerozas) and 
Simiidae (anthropoid apes). They differ 
from the Platyrrhini, which comprises the 
remaining 2 lamilieB, the Hapalidae and 
Cebidae, chiefly in having their nostrils 
close together and looking downward as 
opposed to those looking outward and 
separated by a broad cartilaginous sep- 
tum. The C. , moreover, have often ischial 
callosities or patches of brightly coloured 
skin on the buttooks, oheek pouches, 32 
teeth, and their tails when present are 
never prehensile. The other speoles have 
36 teeth, no Isohial callosities or oheek 
pouches, aud their tails are frequently 
prehensUo. The former are denizens of 
the Old, the latter of the New World, 

Catauxi, warlike, cannibal tribe, living 
in W. Brazil. They go naked, and wear 
bangles and anklets. The men are very 
handsome, with fair oomplexions, and are 
extremely strong. They mould and orna- 
ment pottery and cultivate manioc 
extensively. 

Catawba, pink grape, probably an 
accidental hybrid of the native and 
European vines grown on the Catawba 
R. in N. Carolina. It is the Amor, grape 
best known in Europe owing to Long- 
fellow's unfortunate poem which extolled 
a sparkling wine made from it aa *more 
divine, more delicious and dreamy’ than 
champagne. 

Catbalogan, tn of the Philippines, cap. 
of the proY. of Samar. Cooo-nuts, rice, 
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and hemp are grown, and oopra and 
hemp exported. Pop. 26,839. 

Catch, musical form, a round in which 
each singer in turn catches up, aa it were, 
the words from his predecessor and which 
is so coutriyed that this catching at each 
other's words distorts the sense, giring it 
a humorous or an absurd turn. 

Catohfly, name applied to many species 
of the caryophyllaceous genera Silene and 
Viacaria which are very common in N. 
lands. They obtain their name from 
their ability to catch insects by means of a 
glutinous substance which is exuded from 
the calyx and glandular hairs on the 
stalks. In both genera the calyx is 
gamosepalous and the stamens are 10 in 
number, but in the genus SUme there 
may be only 3 styles, while Viecaria has 
6 styles and 6 carpels. S. canica. Striated 
fif. dichoUma, Forked C., fif. anoUca, 
Small'flowered O., ' S, armeriat Sweet 
William C., are anns. ; 8. otiies, Sp. C.. 8, 
tkiliea, Italian G., and 8, ntttons. Notting- 
ham C., are all found in Britain. V. 
cdpina. Red Alpine C., and V, vtUoariSt 
Red Ger. C., are rare tufted perennials of 
rooks. 

Catching Bargain (also Snatching Bar- 
gain) means a purchase made from an 
expectant heir of his reversionary interest 
In real or personal property for an in- 
adequate consideration. The law ^as 
formerly very stringent in setting ailde 
such bai^ains, but mere imdervalue wUl 
not now operate to nullify a bargain ‘if 
made in good faith and without fraud or 
unfairness.* 

Catchment Area, area in which water 
from rainfall, springs, etc., collects to 
form the supply of a riv., stream, or 
drainage area. The boundaries of a C. A. 
aro the heights or ridges of land which 
divide it from other drainage areas. A 
certain proportion of the rainfall is always 
lost by evaporation and absorption. The 
*run-ofl* is that water which actually 
reaches the stream or riv. Also called a 
catchment basin. 

Catchpoll (Low Lat. chasavpulluSy lit. 
‘chase-chicken’), obsolete term of re- 
proach used to denote the assistant of 
a bailiff whose duty it was to make arrests. 
It was also used to mean a tax-gatherer. 

Gateau, Le, or Le Cateau-Cambr^sis, Fr. 
tn in the dept of Nord, on the Selle. It 
was hold by the Knglish for a time in the 
16tb cent, but later surrendered to Dunois 
(q.v.). A treaty between Henry II of 
France and Philip II of Spain was signed 
here in 1559, There arc breweries and 
metal-works, and soap and textiles are 
mannf. Pop. 7700, 

Cateau, Le, Battle of, name given to 
the action fought on the W. front in the 
Flret World War on 26 Ang. 1914, during 
the retreat of the Brit, foroes before the 
Ger. Invasion of Belgltim and France. 
The Brit, foroes comprised the 3rd, 4tb, 
and 6th Divs., or 2nd Army Corps, under 
Maj.-Gen. Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien. 
The battle resolved itself into a desperate 
resistance by one half or the Brit. Army 
temporarily out off from the other half, 
against a Ger. attack by no fewer than 
7 Ger. divs., backed by a superior force of 


artillery. Sir John French, the Brit. 
Commander-in-Ohief, abandoned his plan 
of holding a position behind the Le C. 
road, preferring to withdraw further, 
towards the Roisel-St Quentin railway. 
He therefore ordered the 2 corps com- 
manders, Sir Douglaa Haig and Sir 
Horace Smith-Dorrien, to conform to this 
change of plan. Haig accepted, but 
Smith-Dorrien's situation was too pre- 
carious to permit him to do anything rise 
but face the Germans. No support from 
the let Corps being possible, his 3 divs. had 
to make the best of a situation which, on 
^per, seemed to point to annihilation. 
The precise location of the battle was 
near Troisvilles, thence N. of Audenoourt, 
Hantcourt, and N. of the Cambrai— St 
Qncmtin railway. The battle was mainly 
an artillery duel. In which the Brit, guns 
were outnumbered by 5 to 1. After 6 
hours' continuous bombardment, many of 
the Brit, batteries were out of action, and 
a couple of hours later the right dank 
of the 5th Div., under Sir Charles Fer- 
guson, was turned, and the enemy were 
pouring through the gap between the 2 
army corps. Smlth-Dorrlen then ordered 
a general retirement. Two battalions 
however, the 2nd Batt. King's Own 
Scottish Borderers and the 2nd Batt. 
King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry* 
either misinterpreted or ignored the order 
to retire and, continuing their dour resis- 
tance, were all but annihilated. Terrible 
losses wore also sustained by the let 
Batt. Gordon Highlanders and the 2nd 
Batt. Royal Scots, who found their 
retreat by road cut off by the blazing 
vil. of Audenoourt, so that they were 
forced to take to the open country and 
carry out a series of desperate rearguard 
fights. The extrication of tlie Brit, 
corps reflected the highest credit on the 
skill of Smith-Dorrien. 

Catechism (Low Lat. caiechisnivs, from 
ccUechizaref to catechise; from Gk kaifehein 
to catechise, instruct; all from a root word 
meaning echo); 1. Religious instruction 
given by means of questions and answers. 
See also Sunday School. 

2. A book of elementary instruction 
containing, by means of questions and 
answers, an exposition of religious dogma. 

3. Klementa.ry instruction, onU or 
written, in any branch of knowledge. In 
the primitive Church it was the instruction 
given to pagans, Jews, and others in pre- 
paration for baptism. The pupil was 
called the catechumen, and the instructor 
the catechist. The catechumens occu- 
pied a special place In the church, either 
under the portico or in the anterior 
gallery. They were not allowed to re- 
main after the gospel at the mass, the 
eucharistic sacrifice itself being a mystery 
into which they were initiated only after 
baptism. The first part of the mass 
therefore became known as the mass of 
the cateobnmens. During the first cents, 
after the apostolic age the catoohu- 
monate of pagans was long, taking at 
first 3 years, then 2; but with the con- 
version of the empire, adult conversions 
became rare, and infant baptism (always 
iisuBl for the ehildren-nf Christian parents) 
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became the norm, the infitmotion being 
given afterwards and (in the west) fol- 
lowed by confirmation which was de- 
tached from baptism and first com- 
munion with which it hsd hitherto formed 
one rite of Christian initiation. The 
primitive O. has only survived in a few 
fragments that schotars claim to detect 
in the N.T. epistles, notably in 1 Cor. xi. 
23 if. and xv. 3 if. The earliest Christian 
C.S are those of Kero, a monk of St Gall 
in the 8th cent., and of Otfried, a monk 
of Weissenburg in the 9th. From the 
time of the Reformation little books of 
doctrinal questions and answers called 
C.S spread and multiplied, springing from 
the emulation between Catholics and 
Protestants. The Catholic Church pub. 
in 1666 the Summa Doctrinarum of Peter 
Oanisius, in opposition to the Protestant 
O.B of Luther. A IWe later came the C. 
of the Council of Trent, laying down a 
uniform plan of instruction, and priests 
were enjoined to teach it at least on 
Sundays and feast days; they were in- 
structed to make the teaching as attrac- 
tive as possible, by the use of gentle and 
maternal language, the offering of little 
rewards, and so on. Later came the C.b 
of Bellarmine, 1603, Bossuet, 1687, and 
the Schema de Parvo, 1870; among the 
Protestants, the Geneva Catechism of 
Calvin, 1636, the Catechism of Heidelberg. 
1663, the Zurich Caiechi^; and in 1549 
9 the 0. which, with additions by Bishop 
Overall in James Ps reign, forms the 
Anglican C. of the present day. The 
Scottish Presbyterians have Craig's C., 
1692, and that of the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines, 1648 now in use. 
Jewish C.8 also exist which include The 
Thirteen Articles of Belief (12th cent.) of 
Maimonides, Rabbi Levi’s Book of Educa- 
tion, and those of Leser and Piscotto in 
use at the present day. 

Catechol, sec Pyrocatechin. 

Catechu, or Cutch {cate, tree, chu, juice; 
Malay kachu), extract obtained from 
sev. plants, especially from the wood of 
Aeacia catechu and Acacia suma, natives 
of India. This kind is known as ’black 
C.,* and is used in tanning and dyeing. 
The best quality, called ‘Pegu C.,' is 
obtained in blocks covered by large loaves. 
The ‘pale C. of pharmacy,* or ‘gambir* 
{terra japontca) of commerce, is a similar 
extract produced from the leaves of 
Uncaria gambir and U, acida, plants of 
the E. Indian Archipelago. It is sold in 
dry cubes about 1 in. square, and is used 
medicinally as an astringent, and also 
largely in tanning and dyeing, yielding a 
variety of drabs, browns, and olives. It 
is often used for colouring stout canvas. 
Its main ingredients are cateebuie acid 
or cateohin, and a peculiar variety of 
tannic acid. ‘Areca C.‘ is obtainedfrom 
the fruits of the areca or betel palm. 

Catechumen, see Catechism. 

Categorical, term in logic. Aristotle 
used it in its mere^ literal signification 
of that which is affirmative as opposed 
to negative. In later logic it denoted 
a proposition which is asserted absolutely 
in contradistinction to one that is hypo- 
thetical or involves a condition. It still 


has this connotation, but the distinction 
between C. and hypothetical judgments 
is considered in modem logic to be one of 
substance or content, and not one that 
is merely dependent on the grammatical 
form of the words used. See A. Wolff, 
Essentials of Logic, 1926; B. Bosanquet, 
Logic, 1931; W. v. Quine, A System of 
Logistic, 1934. 

Categorical Imperative, name by which 
Kant in his system of ethics designates 
the fundamental principles of all moral 
laws. He held that the will or reason 
was guided in any ^ven direction by an 
a priori cognition of what we ought and 
what we ought not to do in a particular 
set of circumstances; and that we were 
free to obey or disobey, morality being 
neither enmirical nor a question of self- 
interest. This unconditional role of duty 
which is valid because innate, Kant calls 
the C. 1., and contrasts it with a com- 
mand. the validity of which is dependent 
on some presupposed end, e.g. self- 
interest. Schopenhauer attacked the 
theorem of the O. I. by saying that Kant 
confused reason with virtue and that in 
reality he made all actions depend upon 
self-interest. 
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Category (Gk kaiegoria, predication), 
term in logic and philosophy applied to 
certain mneral classes under which objects 
of knowledge can be arranged. The name 
was first used by Aristotle for the classifi- 
cation of all kinds of predicates. His C.s 
are 10 in number: substance, quantity, 
quality, relation, place, time, situation, 
possession, action, and sufteiing* This 
arrangement was disputed by the Stoic 
philosophers, and various alterations and 
reconstructions have been made since. 
The term was applied by Kant to the 
conceptions which the mind forms to 
raise the matter of knowledge received 
from the senses into an intelligible notion. 
His C.S are (1) quantity, including unity, 
plurality, totality; (2) quality, including 
reality, negation, limitation; (3) reality, 
including substance, causality, recipro- 
city; (4) modality, including possibility, 
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exlateno6» necessity. These C,a only deal 
with the a priori conceptions of the under- 
standingr, and later philosophers have 
extended the use of the term to cover any 
necessary conception under which reality 
may be thought, and have given them an 
objective instead of only a subjective 
slgnidcance. Hegel competed this work, 
which was begun by Elchte, and he 
divides ell C.s into 3 main classes — being, 
essence, and concrete thought— each sub- 
ject to much subdivision. J. S. Mill 
classifies all describable things as (1) 
feelings or states of consciousness: (2) the 
minds which experience these feelings; 
(3) the external objects supposed to excite 
sensations; (4) the successions and co- 
existences, likenesses and unlikenesses 
between feelings or states of consciousness. 

Catel, Charles-Simon (1773-1830), Fr. 
composer, 6. AigJe, Orne, studied at the 
school tn Paris that was to become the 
Conservatoire, on the foundation of which 
in 1795 he became prof, of harmony. In 
1302 he pub. a treatise on the subject and 
in 1810 he became inspector of the Con- 
servatoire. The same year he produced 
the most successful of his 10 operas, Les 
Bayaderes, He also composed military 
music, symplionies for wind instruments, 
choral works, chamber music, etc. 

Cateleotrotonus, see Anelkotuotonfh. 

Catena (prox)erly Vincenzo di Biajzio) 
(c, 1470-1531), It. painter, a disciplPof 
(Jiovanni Bellini. His works include 
‘Madonna between St Francis and St 
Jerome* (Venice), ‘Count Raymond 
Fugger* (Berlin), but the fine ‘Warrior 
adoring the Infant Christ* (National 
Gallery) once ascribed to him has been 
thought beyond his abilities and worthy 
of Giorgione, There are many examples 
of his work at Venice. 

Catenary (Lat. catena, a chain), name 
given to the curve assumed by a perfectly 
flexible inextensible string suspended at 
each end and banging under the action of 
gravity. (This definition will bo extended 
later.) The figure shows the form of the 
curve, A and B being the points of sus- 
pension, which need not be in the same 
horizontal line but are shown to bo in the 
figure. The lowest point V of the 0. is 
known as the vertex and the line PT is 
the tangent at a point P on the curve; 
the horizontal line through V and the 
perpendicular to it, Vy, can be taken as 
axes of coordinates, but another line is 
usually taken as axis of x and is deter- 
mined as follows. 

Along the tangent at the point P 
measure off PT eoual to the arc PV, then 
draw TD perpendicular to PT meeting 
the lino PD drawn perpendicular to the 
o: axis at Z). The line TD is constant in 
length, wherever P is taken, and if 
through D a lino is drawn parallel to the 
g-axls, meeting the extension of the 
V-axis in O, TD is always equal to OV, 
Each of these is denoted by c, and if the 
tangent PT makes an angle B with Ox, 
the new axis of x, it can be shown that 
8 ^ c tan(9, or since tano » dyidx, this is 

easily reduced to the form s "• c sinh ® • 


Also, it can be shown that y ^ c cosh - • 

0 

These hyperbolic functions (q.v.) can be 
expressed in the forms 

~ e -*/«), 

The axis of x is known as the directrix 
of the C. Some of the properties of the 
O. are as follows : Since at any point P on 
the C. the length DT is equal to c, it 
follows that the length of the perpendicu- 
lar on the tangent drawn from the foot 
of the ordinate is constant. The tension 
at any point P of the C. is the same as the 
weight of a portion of the string whoso 
len^h is equal to the ordinate PD. The 
length of the radius of curvature at any 
point P is equal to the length of the 
nonnal between that point and the 
directrix. From this it follows that the 
lenprth of the radius of curvature at V is 
equal to VO or c. The involute of the C. 
starting from its lowest point is the 
tractory (q.v.). A. C. is developed by the 
focus of a parabola which rolls along a 
right line without sliding. 



Cateran (Gaelic and Irish ceaiharnach, 
a soldier), originally an Irish or a high- 
land irregular soldier, a kem; now usually 
meaning a highland freebooter or reaver. 

Caterham and Warlingham, urb. dist. 
of Surrey, England 6 m. SE. of Croydon 
and 18 m. S. of London. The dist. is 
spread out over sev. hillsides ranging in 
altitude from 300 to over 800 ft above 
sea level, with many ac. of natural open 
space. It adjoins the N. Downs. The 
Brigade of Guards depot is here. Pop. 
32,000. 

Caterpillar, name given to the larvae 
of the Lepidoptera, or butterfles and 
moths. It is a worm-like animal which 
consists of a head and 13 sements, the 
first 3 being thoracic and the last 10 
abdominal. On the first 3 segments there 
are 6 true legs, each of which is jointed; 
and the abdominal segments often bear 
a varying number of tubular pro-legs, 
each ending in a circlet of small hooks, the 
last 2 being claspers. These larvae are 
curiously dissimilar from the perfect in- 
sect in that they possess large mandibles, 
while their maxillae and labial palps ate 
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small. The spiimeiet, or the organ by 
which the silk is exuded^ opens on the 
middle of the lablum» and sometimes 
proiects as a spine. The sense of sight is 
very rudimentary for, though half a 
dozen pairs of simple eyes (ooelli) are 
present on the sides of the head, they arc 
probably merely sensitiTe to the difference 
between darkness and light. The other 
senses also are but feebly developed, since 
this larval stage is essentially a feeding 
period in the life^hist. of the insect, and 
every effort is made in the direction of 
storing up food ready for the resting stage. 
As might be expected la this voracious 
creature, the stomach is extremely large. 
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A, small antennae; E, simple eyes; H, 
‘horn’; ST, stigma; S, segments; 1, first 
pro-leg; 5, fifth pro-leg. 


and it is also very simple in structure. 
The skin often contains odoriferous and 
other glands; it is very thin, and a slight 
wound will cause it to break and exude ho 
much blood that the larva soon dies. The 
sexual organs are rudimentary and cannot 
be seen externally, but that they do exist 
has been fully proved, and in a few cases 
the flexes are said to differ in colour. 
The C. is frequently a brightly coloured 
creature, more especially when its un- 
pleasing taste gives it no cause to fear 
birds or other enemies, but at other 
times it is colourless, or takes on the hoe 
of the plant on which it lives. It may 
he smooth or covered with hairs Mimi- 
cry prevails very greatly among the 
various species, and the appearance of 
some, which resemble twigs, is n.ost 
remarkable In Its perfection. A aerious 
enemy to the larvae is the ichneumon 
fly, which has the unfeeling habit of 
depositing its eggs in the soft bodies 
of the feeding lepidoptera; as the eggs 
hatch the resulting larvae use up the 
reserve material In the bodies of their 
host, so that when the resting-fltage comes 
the creature has no stored up food and 
consequently dies. A C. should be dis- 
tinguished from a grub, which is a leglass 
larva. 

Catesby, Mark (c. 1679-1749), naturalist, 
b, Loudon. From 1710 to 1719 he 
travelled in N. America and gathered 
together a remarkable collection of plants. 
From 1722 to 1726 he visited Carolina, 
and on his return he pub. Naiural History 


of Carolina, Florida, and the Bahama 
Islands, Horius BritannO'Anuiricamis. 
and a work on the fishes, reptiles, ana 
insects of the is. of Providence (1731- 
1743). 

Catesby, Robert (1573-1605), conspira- 
tor, b. Lapworth, Warwicks, son of a 
wealthy Rom. Catholio squire, and Pos- 
sibly eduo. at Douai and Gloucester Hall, 
Oxford. He was heavily fined for his 
part in Essex’s rising in 1601 and was 
imprisoned in 1603. A fanatical Catholio, 
C. was the author of the Gunpowder Plot 
of 5 Nov. 1605. On its dlsoovery he 
fiod to Holbeaob In Staffs, where he was 
shot while resisting arrest. 

Catfish, name given to any member of 
the sub -order Siluroldea., the species of 
which are characterised by having a naked 
akin without true scales, a small maxillary 
bone, and the presence of barbels about 
the mouth. They inhabit temperate and 
tropical freshwaters and some live in the 
sea. Over 1000 species are known to 
exist, and these vary greatly in nature 
and habit; among them may be mentioned 
Malapterurus electricus, the C. of the Nile 
which gives an electric shock, Siluris 
glanis, the wels of Ger. rivs. which weighs 
300 to 400 lb., Ictalurus ponderoms, the 
white channel-oat of the Mississippi, which 
Is one of the largest fresh -water fishes, and 
the genera Camchthys, Doras, Oxvaoras, 
atm Rhinodoras, which travel overland in 
dry seasons for new ponds. Amiurus 
n^ulosus, the common C. of N. America, 
has now been introduced to sev. places on 
the European continent. Species of the 
S, Amer. Corydoraa are often to be seen 
in tropical aquaria. I'he term 0. Is also 
applied to the genus Anarrhichas, marine 
in habitat and not closely related to the 
above. A. lupus Is common on the Brit, 
coasts; in spite of its forbidding appear- 
ance, it provides excellent food. 

Catgut, name given to the cord made 
from the intestines of the sheep, ox, horse, 
mule, and ass — never froni those of the 
cat. It is supposed that the proper word 
was kitgnt, fnt moaning a small fiddle, 
and that It has become confused with the 
word kit used for cat. O, is made into 
strings for harps, violins, and other 
mnsienl instruments, for bow-strings, 
whipcord, for hanging weights of clocks, 
suturing wounds, and for belts for driving 
lathes. The intestines are thoroughly 
cleansed, scraped, rendered aHoptlc. and 
drawn ttirough a perforated hniss thimble. 
The advantage of C. as a suturing material 
in surgery is that It is slowly absorbed by 
the tissues, thus obviating tho need to 
remove it after use. 

Cathari, Cathars, or Catharists (Ok, ’the 
pure’), gnostic heretics who mennc(>d the 
Church and society in the Middle Ages. 
They seem to have come from Armenia to 
Bulgaria, where they were enfied Bogo- 
mils or Paulioians, and eventually spread 
to W, Europe. In the 8. of Frnnce they 
wore known as Albigenses (q.v.). The 
heresy first appeared in the 10th and 
lasted until tho middle of the 14th cent., 
when it was finally extinguished by the 
Inquisition. Its doctrines were closely 
akin to those of Maniohoolsm (q.v.), from 
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which they were perhaps derived. The 
C. were divided into 2 classes: the 
*Perfeotr or inner and strict adepts, and 
the ^Credentes* or Believers. The latter 
only had to promise to become ‘ Perfect!* 
before their death, i.e* to receive the 
initiatory rite called the consolamentum 
conferred by laying on of hands. Infant 
baptism was rejected. The ‘ Perfecti * 
had to renounce sexual intercourse and 
marriage as evil and the source of evil. 
The Endura, or ritual suicide, was in 
certain circumstances recommended. See 
Daniel* Hops, Cathedral and Cruaadet 1957. 

Catharine’s (St) College or Hall, Cam- 
bridge, founded by Dr Robert Woodlark, 
who had been chancellor of the univ. in 
1459 and 1462. It was opened on St 
C,*s day, 1473. The rebuilding, begun in 
1634, and completed during the 17th and 
18th cents, was largely encouraged by Dr 
Eachard, Master 167 5-97 . Robert Urum- 
bold was stonemason throughout the 
major part of this work, and Wm Talman 
was consulted about the Chapel, com- 
pleted 1704. 

Catharometer, instrument used for 
ascertaining the rate of flow, or any 
change in the composition of a gas at a 
given point. An electrically heated wire 
is put into the gas and the changes in 
its resistance consequent on cooling are 
indicated. The instrument can also 
used for measurements on liquids. ^ 

Cathartic, medicine used to produce 
evacuation of the bowels. The term is 
often used to describe a purgative 
moderate in Its action, more forcible 
than a laxative, but more gentle than a 
drastic purgative. The action usually is 
to cause ah increased flow of secretion 
from the lining of the alimentary canal 
and BO aid in the removal of irritating 
matter. 

Cathay, name by which China was 
commonly known in Europe during the 
Middle Ages, introduced by Marco Polo 
and derived from Khitai or Khitan. the 
earliest Mongolian tribe known to have 
conquered N. China. It disappeared early 
in the 12th cent. The Russians still call 
China ‘Kitai.’ 

Cathoart, Charles Murray, 2nd Earl 

(1783-1859), soldier, son of Sir Wm 
Sohaw C. He joined the Lite Guards 
in 1800 and served as lieutenant-colonel 
at Salamanca and Vittorla. Took part 
in battle of Waterloo (1815), and received 
the C.B. Of a solentlflc disposition, he 
discovered the mineral greenockite. Suc- 
ceeded to the earldom in 1843. Sent to 
Canada in 1846 as commander-in -chief; 
general, 18.54. 

Cathoart, Sir Geom (1794-1854), tliird 
son of the 1st Earl C., likewise a brilliant 
soldier, who took part in the European 
campaigns. He was aide-de-camp to the 
Duke of Wellin^on, and served at 
Quatre Bras and Waterloo. He was 
present with his father nt the Congress 
of Vienna (1814). Appointed commander 
of King’s Dragoon Guards in 1838. In 
1862 ho was made governor of the Cape 
and brought the Kafflr war to a speedy 
termination. K.C.B., 1853. Commanded 
the 4th Div. In the Crimea and was killed 


at Inkerman. Wrote CommentarieB the 
War in Russia and Oermany^ 1850. 

Cathcart, Sir William Sohaw, let Earl 
(1755-1843), soldier and diplomatist, 
son of Charles, 9th Baron C. He first 
studied the law, then entered the army, 
and took port in the Amer. campaign. 
Major-general, 1794; lieutenant-general, 
1801: commander-in-cliief in Ireland, 
1803-5. Took part in attack on Copen- 
hagen, 1807. Created earl, 1814. Am- 
bassador at St Petersburg, 1814-21. 

Cathoart, dlst. and tn in S. Africa, in 
the SB. of Cape Prov., 109 m. NW. of 
E. London by rail. Good sheep and cattle 
country. Pop. (tn) Whites, 902; Bantu, 
2134; Coloureds, 277. 

Cathedral (Lat. caihedrat a seat or 
throne), prin. church of a diocese where 
the bishop’s or archbishop’s throne was 
placed. In early basilican churches, this 
was in the apse, behind the altar, so that 
the bishop faced tlie congregation; later 
the usual position came to be on the S. 
side of the choir. The term C. has no 
reference to the mere size of the church : 
some Eng. par. churches are larger than 
the smallest C.8. 

Of 45 Anglican C.b in Enghuid, only 18 
are medieval foundations. They were 
either secular^ i.e. served by canons 
(Chichester, Exeter, Hereford, Llchflold, 
Lincoln, London, Salisbury, Wells, York), 
or monastic, i.e. served by monks (Bath, 
Canterbury, Carlisle, Coventryt Durham, 
Ely, Norwich, Winchester, Worcester). 
After the dissolution of the monasteries, 
1536-9, new C.s were estab. in formerly 
monastic churches (Bristol, Chester, 
Gloucester, Oxford, Peterborough). Dur- 
ing the 19th and 20th cents, new C.s 
have been ostab. in formerly monastic 
churches (St Albans, Southwark); for- 
merly collegiate churches (Manchester, 
Rlpon, Southwell); and numerous former 
par. churches, mostly enlarged or re- 
built. Guildford C. Is, however, a new 
foundation. Liverpool C. (q.v.), begun 
in 1904, will be the largest eccles. building 
in England when completed; a Rom. 
Catholic C. is also In course of construction 
there. Coventry C., which was destroyed 
during an air-raid in 1940, is being rebuilt. 
The administration of a C. is carried out 
by a chapter, i.e. an assembly of canons. 
Reference is made to many C. buildings 
under Architecture (See figure, p. 1 7 6 . ) 

Cathelineau, Jacques (1759-93), poor 
linen merchant who led the Vendeans in 
their opposition to tho Fr. Revolution; 
called by peasants the Saint of Anjou, on 
account of his great piety. He took a 
leading part in tho storming of Cholet, 
and after tho seizure of Saumur was made 
general of the rebel forces. In 1793 he 
was mortally wounded when attempting 
to capture Na-ntes. 

Gather, Willa Sibert (1876-1947), Amer. 
authoress, b. Winchester, Virginia. When 
about 8 years old she was taken to a 
Nebraska ranch. She graduated from 
Nebraska Univ. in 1895, and became Eng. 
mistress in Alleghany High School, 
Entering journalism, she became associate 
editor, and eventually managing editor, of 
McClure^s Magasine, 1906-12. Her best 
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novels are of the pioneering life in the 
W., and as she acknowledged herself a 
follower of Henry James, her work is 
notable for its form and style, which owe 
something, too, to Turgenev and Flaubert. 
Death Comes for the Armbishop, 1927, which 
depicts with sympathy and Insight the 
facts of a priest’s life in New Mexico a 
cent, ago, is probably her finest novel. 
Shadows on the Bock, 1931. is a very good 
story of 18th-cent. Quebec. She also 
pub. a number of short stories, and in 
1936 a vol. of essays entitled Not under 
Forty, Other works: April Twilights 
(verse), 1903; The Troll Garden, 1905; 
Alexander's Bridge, 1912; O Pioneers, 
1913; The S(ma of the Lark, 1916; The 
Bohemian Girl, 1917; My Antonia, 1918; 
Youth and the Bright Medusa, 1920; One 
of Ours, Pulitzer prize novel, 1922; A 
fjody, 1923; Tlte Professor* s House, 1925; 
My Mortal Enemy, 1926; Lucy Oayheart, 
1935; Sapphira and ths Slave Girl, 1940. 

Catherine, St: 1. Virgin martyred at 
Alexandria in 310. Before her execution 
she is said to have disputed successfully 
with a group of pagan philosophers. In 
art she is generally depicted with the 
instrument of her death, a spiked wheel. 
The Orthodox monastery on Mt Sinai 
claims to possess her body which was 
translated thither by angels in the 10th 
cent. Her feast is on 25 Nov. 

2. Si Catherine del Ricci (1522-89), h. 


Florence, of noble parentage. Entered 
the convent of Dominioans at Prato, 
where she d. Canonised in 1740; her 
feast is on 13 Feb. 

3. St Catherine of Bologna (1413-63), 
Joined a community of Augustinian nuns 
who afterwards became Poor Clares. 
Later she was appointed abbess of the 
Poor Clares at Bologna. Celebrated for 
her visions, in which she beheld the details 
of our Lord’s Passion, she was canonised 
in 1712. Her feast is on 9 Mar. 

4. St Catherine of Genoa (1477-1510), 
a member of the Fleschi family. After 
an unhappy marriage she devoted her 
life to nursing the sick and poor. She 
was canonised in 1737 ; her feast is on 15 
Sept. See F. von Hhgel, The Mystical 
Element of Religion, 1908. 

5. St Catherine of Siena (1347-80), 
twenty -fifth child of a dyer. Subject to 
ecstatic visions from her earliest child- 
hood, she beJonged to the order of St 
Dominic, and her confessor, Father 
liaimondo of Capua, vTOte a detailed 
account of her life and visions. She 
worked among the poor and for the con- 
version of sinners, assisted by a band of 
devoted followers. Although an illiterate 
girl, she exercised great religious and 
political influence; for she was instru- 
mental in bringing Pope Gregory IX back 
to Home from Avignon, and she suc- 
ceeded in reconciling Florence to the 
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Holy See. DtirlBg her Bhort life she was 
at times subject to the most terrible 
temptationSp but Christ appeared to her 
and comforted her. Over 400 of her 
letters have survived, together with her 
famous Dialogue, Canonised in 1461, 
and declared the patron saint of Italy in 
1939, her feast is on 30 April. 

6. St Catherine of Sweden (1331-81), 
daughter of Prince of Nierok and St 
Brid^t. Placed in a nunnery of Risborg 
when 7. After marriage vnth Eggard 
Lydersson, with whom she lived in con- 
tinency, she became, as a widow, abbess 
of Vatzen. Her feast is on 24 lidar. 

Catherine I (1684-1727), Empress of 
Russia, second wife of Poter the Great, 
was of obscure birth. She was taken 
prisoner by the Russians during the 
Northern war, but in 1711 married the 
tsar. After his death in 1725 she suc- 
ceeded him on the throne and ruled 
through her favourite, Menshikov. 
Energy, good sense, and a lively interest 
in science and art characterised her rule. 
The Academy of Sciences was officially 
founded by her. 



CATHERINE II OF RUSSIA 

Engraving of a print by Caroline 
Watson, after a picture by Rosselin. 


Catherine 11, often called the Great 
(1729-96), Russian empress, 6. Princess 
of Anhalt'Zerbst, daughter of a Prussian 
fleld marshal. In 1745 she married the 
future Emperor Peter III; she succeeded 
to the throne in 1762 after the overthrow 
and murder of her husband by her sup- 
porters in the Guards. She had a suc- 
cession of lovers, many of them prominent 
soldiers or administrators such as Potem- 
kin (q.v.). O. was herself extremely 
Intelligent, though totally immoral and 
unscrupulous, and throughout her reign 
corresponded with Voltaire and other 
Encyclopaedists; an indefatigable worker, 
she was an outstanding administrator and 
diplomat. Though some of her ideas 


were over-ambitious, such as ousting the 
British from India or reviving the 
Byzantine Empire, she was usually a 
realist who understood the art of the 
oBsible. In 1766 C. called a Great 
ommlssion of elected representatives 
from all social classes (except squires* 
peasants) and nationalities (except no- 
madic ones) which was to pr^are the 
ground for a new legal code. 0. herself 
drew up instructions for the guidance of 
this Commission, largely based upon 
Montesquieu. The work of the Com- 
mission exposed the evils of the existing 
administration and showed the universal 
desire for greater efficiency and for the 
extension of local gov., but few reforms 
were in fact achieved, the most notable 
being the reorganisation of the prov. 
administration and tho extension of self- 
gov. in the tns. On the other hand she 
panted the famous Charter to the Gentry 
(1785), which greatly increased their 
privileges. This exacerbated discontent 
in the country, which had already led to 
the peasant revolt under Pugaohdv (q.v.) 
in 1773. The outstanding events of C.*s 
reign in foreign aflairs were 2 successful 
wars with Turkey, a war with Sweden, 
and the 3 partitions of Poland, in which 
Russia made great territorial gains. 
See G. S. Thomson, Caiherine the Great 
and the Expaneien of Russia, 1947. 

Catherine de* Medici (1519-89), Queen 
of France, daughter of Lorenzo de* Medici, 
and wife of Henry II of France. She 
married, in her fourteenth year, the 
second son of Francis I. For many years 
she lived childless and obscure, being 
overshadowed by Diane de Poitiers, her 
husband’s mistress, and she played little 
active part in state afFoirs until the 
accession of her son, Charles IX, in 1660, 
when she became regent. A bom 
intriguer, she attempted to play off the 
Guise and Huguenot factions against 
each other in order to ensure the su- 
premacy of her own family, and probably 
in the hope (unsuccessful, as it transpired) 
of preventing civil war. When she 
considered the Huguenot power to be 
increasing to the detriment of her own 
influence, she instigated the murder of 
Coligny and thus precipitated the 
Massacre of St Bartholomew (1572); 
though it is doubtful if C. had intended 
to encourage a massacre of these propor- 
tions. During the religious wars she 
tried to curb the power of the Guises, 
but at her death the country was in a 
state of anarchy and confusion. 0. had 
all the Medici love for art, and she 
found time to take an active part in 
planning the Tuilerios, in em*lching the 
Biblioth6que Nationale, etc. See life 
by R. Roedev, 1937. 

Catherine Howard, see Howard, 
Catherine. 

Catherine of Aragon (1485-1536), Queen 
of England; first wife of Henry VIII 
(q.v.). She was b, at Alcald de Henares, 
the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella 
of Spain. She first married Arthur, 
Prince of Wales, elder son of Henry VII, 
in 1501, but he d, in 1502. The following 
year she was betrothed to Arthur’s 
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brother, Heiur* 6 years her Junior, papal 
dispensations for the union being ob* 
tainod. But the marriage did not take 
place until after Henry's acoession, 1609, 
and between 1604 and 1509 C. was 
virtually a prisoner in England. The 
marriage seems to have been happy at 
first, though the royal couple dhOCored 
widely in temperament as well as age: but 
of O.’s 6 children only one, a daughter 
(later Mary I), survived infancy and 
Henry had already had a number of 
illicit love affairs before his meeting with 
Anne Boleyn (q.v,). Henry's infatuation 
for Anne, and his genuine desire for a 
male heir which O. now seemed unlikely 
to bear him, made bini determined to 
have his marriage with C. annulled and 
to marry Anne instead. In 1526 Henry 
informed O. that until the validity of 
their marriage was confirmed their 
relationship should cease; in 1529 annul- 
ment proceedings opened before Cam- 
peggio. C. appealed to Home and the 
court was adjourned. In 1531 Henry 
finally left C. who spent the rest of her 
life strictly confined in various country 
houses, forbidden to see her daughter, 
and provided only with the slenderest 
resources. Meanwhile Henry repudiated 
papal supremacy and an Eng. eccles. 
court pronounced his marriage with C. 
null; in 1634 the Pope pronounced it 
valid. To the end of nor life C. refused 
to acknowledge the annulment. She is 
buried in Peterborough Abbey. See lives 
by F. Claremont, 1939, and G. Mattingly, 
1942. 

Catherine of Braganza (1638-1705), 
Queen of England, daughter of King 
John IV of Portugal. She married 
Charles II of Great Britain in 1602. C. 
brought Charles an enormous dowry, 
together with Bombay and the forirt^ss 
of Tangier in Africa, and commercial 
rivileges for Eng. merchants in Portugal, 
ut the marriage was unpopular iii 
England largely on account of C. being 
a Rom. Catholic, though in fact she 
had no apparent influence on her hus- 
band's policies. Charles appears to 
have been fond of her, wbUo neglecting 
her for his many mistresses, and supported 
her against whig criticism, 1678-80. 
She returned to Portugal in 1693. See 
life by J. Mackay, 1937. 

Catherine of Valois (1401-37), Queen 
of England, daughter of Charles VI of 
France. In 1420 she married Henry V 
at Troyes. Their son became Henry VI. 
Alter Henry's death C. came under the 
influence of Owen Tudor, gave him a 
position in her household and is said 
to have married him secretly, though 
this is not certain. Their eon Edmund 
was the father of Henry VII. When 
Tudor was imprisoned, 1436, C. retired 
to Bermondsey Abbey, where she d, 

Catherine Parr, see Parr, Catherine. 

Catheter, instrument used in surgery 
for the purpose of allowing the passage of 
fluids through tubes in the body which for 
some cause have ceased to allow passage 
naturally. Thus it is introduced into the 
urinary bladder of persons unable to pass 
their urine or Into the Eustachian tube 


when it is stopped up by catarrh. It is a 
hollow tube made either of metal or of 
a more flexible material such as gum 
elastic or rubber. The urinary C. in the 
male is about 10 in. long and curved Into a 
requisite shape, which in the case of the 
flexible materials can be produced by 
warming and bending. In the female the 
tube is shorter (being only 5 in.) and 
straighter. The introduction of the 
instrument must be carefully performed. 
The Eustachian C., which is generally of 
metal, is curved slightly at one end and 
about 7 in. in length. 

Cathatometer, instrument for the 
accurate measure of small differences of 
height or of level between 2 near points. 
It oonsists of an upright graduated bar, 
carefully levelled in a vertical position. 
The 2 points or levels are observed in a 
horizontal telescope which traverses on 
the vertical bar, and the distance between 
the levels is the difference between the 
scale readings for the 2 positions of the 
telescope. As constructed for the physi- 
cist, with numerous additional arrange- 
ments to ensure accuracy, such os cross- 
wires and the micrometer eyepiece of th© 
telescope, the C. records with a high 
degree of accuracy. One of the most 
common uses is In the measurement of 
the difference between the levels of the 
m^oury in the tube and in the cistern of 
a Warometor. 

Cathode, or Kathode, negative polo of 
an electric cell, the conductor by which an 
electric current leaves an electrolyte; the 
opposite of the anode, which is the 

S ositive conductor. See- Anode a!>d 
Slectrolyhis. 



ELECTRODE ARRANGEMENT OF AN 
ELECTROSTATIC CATUODE-RAY TUBE 


Cathode-Ray Tube, or Braun tube, 
originally vacuum tube with large bulb 
ending in fluorescent screen {see diagram). 
At the narrow end Is a cathode K heated 
by a filament, H. The boated cathode 
emits a stream of electrons accelerated by 
a perforated anode, Ax\ the stream is fo- 
cused by a second anode, F, and produces 
a linuinous spot on impinging on the screen 
8, The electrode O controls 'brightness.' 
In this simple form the C.-R. T. is an 
excellent tool for experimental demon- 
strations. The action of magnets, and 
coils or wires carrying current, on the 
electron stream (i.e. the current in the 
tube) can be shown by simple appliances 
outside the tube; 3 colls placed against 
the tube with their axes 120** apart and 
oonneoted to a 3-phase supply show the 
rotating field: the spot becomes a circle. 
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In its modern form shown in the diagram 
the tube has deflecting plates and a more 
elaborate anode system. See Oscillo- 
aBAFH and Television. 

Cathode Rays, streams of very swiftly 
moving particles emitted norm^y from 
the surface of the cathode in a vacuum 
discharge tube. The particles have been 
demonstrated to possess a negative charge 
and considerable momentum, and the 
work of J. J. Thomson in 1897 showed 
that the ratio of their charge to mass is a 
constant. This and other evidence was 
sufflcient to identify them as fimda* 
mental constituents of all atoms, and they 
were called electrons (q.v.) because they 
had a charge equal to that found on a 
single ion in electrolysis, which unit had 
been called an electron by Stoney in 1891. 
A beam of C. R. Is deflected by a magnetic 
field precisely os a wire carr^g an elec* 
trie current would be, I.e. it moves in a 
direction at right angles to the beam and 
to the field. Sec also Radioactivity 
and Electron, 

Catholic Apostolic Church, designation 
of a body of Christians who are mis- 
takenly known under the name of 
Irvingites, given to them on account of 
their connection with the Rev, Edward 
Irving (q.v.). Irving, when a minister 
of the Scottish Church, Regent Square, 
London, turned in the direction \ of 
mysticism. Ho insisted that the miracu- 
lous gifts of the early church were to be 
continued throughout the new dispensa- 
tion. In 1832 Irving was deposed from 
the ministry, and, when ejected from his 
church, his congregation went with him 
to become the first of the * catholic 
apostolic’ churches in London. At 
meetings held for prayer, certain persons 
having prophetic gifts indicated 6 others 
as ’called to be apostles of the Lord.’ In 
1835 6 others were designated In the 
same manner to complete the number 12. 
These 12, having the special spiritual 
powers of apostleship, could alone ordain 
and interpret the sayings of the prophets. 
As time went on others were ordained to 
the ministries of prophets, evangelists, 
and pastors, and deacons also were 
ordained to look after temporal affairs. 
The last of the 12 apostles d. on 3 Feb. 
1901. The liturgies of the C. A. C. are 
based on those of the Anglican, E. 
Orthodox, and Rom. Churches (qq.v.). 
The church possesses a fine Gothic build- 
ing in Gordon Square, London. 

Catholic Church (Gk kcUholikoSy univer- 
sal), name adopted in the 2nd cent, by the 
Christian Church to indicate the whole 
body of believers. It arose in special 
distinction from the Jewish Church, which 
was intended for one nation alone, whereas 
Christianity (q.v.) was for the whole earth. 
As heresies arose, the great test of the truth 
came to rest in the unanimity which the 
various churches founded by the apostles 
showed as regards the apostolical tradi- 
tions which had been handed down. 
Hence the C. C. was the term used to 
denote the body of orthodox Christians, 
in opposition to local sectaries. This 
notion of orthodoxy acquired prominence 
In the E. where the Holy Orthodox 


Church claims to maintain the anct faith* 
In the W. the growth of the papacy as the 
centre of church gov, led to the word 
Catholic meaning ’in communion with 
Rome.’ When the Reformation came, 
the Reformers did not all repudiate the 
term Catholic, and the Eng. Church 
retained the word in her creeds. But by 
common consent the word Catholic eon- 
tinned to be applied to the Rom. Church, 
and this usage continues on the Continent. 
See Roman Catholic (IhiuRCH, 

Catholic Creditor, in Soots law, where 
X has a prior seoimty over two or more 
subjects belonging to a debtor and Y has 
a postponed security over one of these 
subjects X is termed the catholic and Y 
the secondary creditor. A C. 0. may 
realise simultaneously all his securities if 
necessary for fully satisfying' his debt. 
But he is bound to allocate his catholic 
(Gk kaiholiko8t universal) debt propor- 
tionally against all the secondary creditors 
affected by it, and not in such a way as to 
prefer one co-creditor to another. If he 
takes full payment out of one security to 
the exclusion of the other securities, he 
must assign the other Becurities to the 
secondary creditors. 

Catholic Emancipation, the freedom 
from civil disabilitieB which was panted 
to Rom. Catholics in the U.K. and 
Ireland at the end of the 18th cent, and 
beginning of the 19th. After the Re- 
formation Rom. Catholics in both king- 
doms suffered under many disabilities 
and were harassed by numerous penal 
restrictions and regulations. The saying 
of mass in England was made felony for a 
foreigner and high treason for a native. 
Rom. Catholics were not allowed to pur- 
chase land, and persons educ. in the Rom, 
faith were incapable of inheriting 
property. In Ireland Rom. Catholics 
so holding land could be dispossessed 
without ceremony by the nearest Protes- 
tant relative. Rom. Catholics were not 
allowed to undertake the guardianship 
oven of Rom. Catholic children. In 1778 
a Bill by Sir George Saville was intro- 
duced to repeal the most oppressive of 
these regulations in the cose of those Rom. 
Catholics who would submit to a certain 
test. This test required the denial of 
various doctrines subversive of the State, 
such as: that no faith is to be kept with 
heretics; that princes excommunicated 
may be deposed or put to death ; and that 
the Pope has a temporal jurisdiction in 
England. The Bill was passed at the cost 
of the Gordon Riots in England. In 1791 
another Bill was passed still further 
alleviating the Rom. Catholic burden, and 
In 1792 this Act was made to include 
Scotland. Irish Catholics had had some 
of their disabilities removed in Acts of 
1774, 1778, 1782, and 1790. But Catho- 
lics still could not sit in Parliament. In 
1824 a Rom. Catbolio Association was 
formed in Ireland under the influence of 
O’CJonnell, stimulated by the fact that 
many of the reforms which had been 
promised in order to bring about the 
Union in 1801 had not been carried out. 
In 1829 the Duke of Wellington reluc- 
tantly came to the conclusion that the 
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peace of the empire would be Imperilled 
if the numerous disabilities were not 
remored, and the Catholic Emancipation 
Bill was carried, followed in the same year 
by the Catholic Relief BiU. This gave 
Rom. Catholics the right to sit in the 
Houses of Parliament, and gave them 
oomlBBion to most civil uiflces. At the 
present time no Rom. Catholic may be 
sovereign, regent, lord chancellor, lord 
keeper, of Great Britain, or lord high 
commissioner to the Church of Scotland. 

Catholic Epistles, or Epistles General, 
name given to 7 euiirtles in the N.T. which 
are addressed to the Church Universal and 
not to the Christians at particular tns, a 
title which distinguishes this group of 
mistles from those bearing the name of 
Paul. Of the 7 epistles (James, Jude. 
Peter (2), and John (3) ) only John 1 and 
Peter 1 were at first generally received as 
canonical. 

'Catholic Herald,' weekly Catholic news* 
paper, founded in 1887 by the late Charles 
Diamond. It was reorganised, after its 
founder’s death in 1934, as a religious 
Jour, especially concerned with the 
Catholic view on current world and home 
news and on the prin. formative influences 
cinema, etc. It makes a special feature 
of our days: education, literature, art, 
of readers* own views. 

Catholic Truth Society, founded In 1884 
in London by the late James Britten 
(1846-1924) in order to assist all Catholics 
to a better knowledge of their religion and 
to spread amongst non-Catholios infor- 
mation about the Catholic faith. The 
society is dependent on the volimtary 
subscriptions of Its members. From 
humble beginnings it has grown into a 
world wide organisation with over 30,000 
members. There are nearly 500 titles in 
the current C. T. S. catalogue, including 
the cheapest complete Bible in the world, 

e ub. in 1956 at 6s. The society distri- 
utes over 2,800,000 of its pubs, every 
year throughout the Eug. -speaking world. 

Catholic University of America, opened 
at Washington, D.C., in 1889 with papal 
sanction from Leo XIII, under the 
direction of the bishops of the U.S.A. In 
addition to the college of arts and sciences, 
it has schools of engineering and archi- 
tecture, philosophy, law, social science, 
nursing education, sacred theology, and 
canon law, and social service. The 
teaching stall numbered 381 in 1935; the 
students 3835. The univ. library con- 
tained 450,000 vols. 

Catholic University Question (Ireland). 
The demand of Irish Rom. Catholics for 
the estab. of a Rom. Catholic univ. In the 
19th cent, met with parliamentary opposi- 
tion for many years, Disraeli (q.v.) basing 
his personal opposition to the estab. of 
such a univ. on the fact that the Irish 
Catholic members had supported the dis- 
endowmont of the Protestant Church of 
Ireland. The tuiir. of Dublin {see 
Trinity College, Dublin) was a Pro- 
testant foundation, and the Irish Rom. 
Catholics did not foel that their require- 
ments were met either by It or by the 
Queen's Univ. (fotmded 1850), which was 
reconstituted as the Royal Univ. in 1880; 


there wore also (Jueen’s Colleges at Bel- 
fast, Cork, and Galway. A royal com- 
mission was anpointed in 1901 to inquire 
into the C. U. Q.; no Irish Catholic layman 
sat on the commission. Its report pointed 
out that the Rom. Catholic pop. of Ireland 
which was in an overwhelming majority, 
was without onv adequately endowed 
foundation, and that some scheme satis- 
factory to the majority would have to be 
formulated. The report recommended 
tho estab. of a properly endowed and 
equipped univ. coUego for Catholics in 
Dublin. Notwithstanding these recom- 
mendations the 0. U. Q. remained in 
abeyance for 2 years, until, in 1905, the 
matter was fully discussed in the debate 
on the civil service and revenue estimates. 
A scheme for the reorganisation of univ. 
education in Ireland was put forward by 
James Bryce (q.v.) In 1907, but was not 
accepted. Finally, in 1908, the Irish 
University Act passed (after pressure from 
Augustine Birrell, q.v.). The Act loft 
Trinity College intact, while 2 new uni vs. 
were created, one in Dublin (now the 
National Univ. of Ireland, see Ireland. 
National University op) and one in 
Belfast {see (Queen’s University). The 
former involved the endowment of 
another college, and tho Incorporation of 
the Queen’s Colleges at Cork and Galway. 
Tl^ majority of the Senate of the new 
unrv. (in Dublin) was Rom. Catholic. 
There wore to be no religious tests. 

Catholics, Old, members of a grroup of 
self-governing national Churches, posses- 
sing valid episcopal orders and united by 
their acceptance of the Declaration of 
Utrecht (1889) as their dogmatic (Jau- 
senlst) basis. They include (1) the Old 
Catholic Church of Holland, which 
separated from Rome in 1724; (2) the Old 
Catholic Churches of Germany, Switzer- 
land, Austria, and Czeohoslovalda, which 
originated in a . revolt led by Ddllinger 
(q.v.) against the Holy See in 1870; and 
(3) the Old Catholic Churches which 
sprang up later among the Slavonic 
nations. The Old C. have retained some 
elements of Catholic dootrine; but they 
reject papal infallibility and jurisdiction, 
and clerical celibacy. They also insist 
on voluntary confession, on the use of the 
vernacular in public worship, and on 
communion in both kinds. They have 
dose relations with the Orthodox Churches 
of the E., and (since 1931) inter- 
communion with the Church of England. 
In 1948 the Archbishop of the PoUm Old 
C. was received into the Rom. Catholic 
Ohuroh. The sect was estab. in Britain 
(1908) by a mission from Utrecht. In 
April 1957, when the Brit* branch had 
only 7 clergy and 1 public place of 
worship, negotiations were in progress 
for its re-unlon with Rome. See C, B. 
Moss, The Old Catholic Movement^ 1948. 

Catholikos: 1. The title of the head of 
the Armenian Church (q.v.) and of the 
Nestorian (q.v.) Patriaroh. 

2. In tho later Rom. Empire the title 
was given to the receiver-general, or 
deputy receiver. In a civil diocese. In its 
general sense it seems to have been 
applied to the superintendent-general of 
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miflsioDa or of cburolies on and beyond 
the borders of the Rom. empire. 

Catilina* Lucius Sergius (c. 108-S2 Bo), 
member of an impoverished patrician 
family. He first appears as a ptisan of 
Sulla (q.v.)» taking part in the proscrip- 
tions of 82 BO. Though possessed of high 
intelioctual qualities* his life presents a 
compound of cruelty and intrigue. 
Praetor in 68, he was governor of Africa 
in 67-66 BO. Disqualified from suing for 
the consulship by an impeachment for 
extortion in his prov., C. embarked on 
his first conspiracy, which failed owing to 
his own impatience. Having been ac- 
quitted on the charge of extortion, he 
failed to win the consulship for 63 BO. 
When Cicero was elected he took advan- 
tage of the prevailing unrest to organise a 
more extensive conspiracy, which was 
defeated through the vigilance of Cicero. 
Immediately after the latter's first 
Catilinarian oration (8 Nov.), C. left 
Rome. In the fli-st days of 62 his army 
opposed the gov. forces near Plstoia. C. 
foil in action. See E. G. Hardy, The 
Ciiiilinarian Conspiracy, 1924. 

Cations, see Ions. 

Catkin, or Amentum, deciduous, 
crowded, often greenish, more or less 
pendulous spike -bearing male or female 
apetalous flowers. In the oak, hazel, and 
sweet chestnut there are male catkins, and 
both male and female in the willow, po|)- 
lar, and birch. 

Catmint, or Catnip, name applied to sev. 
plants OD account of the fondness of cats 
for their odour, particularly aimlied to 
Nepeta caiaria, a species of Labiatae 
which is related to the ground-ivy; the 
flowers are white, spotted with pink, and 
are arrayed closely together. Other 
species of Nepeta are also called C., while 
AnisomeUs moMtarica and Calamintha 
oMdnalis, both belonging to the Labiatae, 
receive the names of Malabar C. and 
medicinal calamint or C, respectively. 

Cato, Dionysius, reputed author of 
IHonyHi Catonia Disticfia de Moribus ad 
Filium (3rd or 4tb cent, ap), a book of 
moral injunctions and precepts which was 
very popular in the Middle Ages. It was 
trans. into many languages, and Caxton 
printed a version at Westminster in 1483. 
Each apophthegm is enclosed in a couplet 
of dactylic hexameters. The tone of the 
book may be described as monotheistic 
rather than Christian. There is an 
amusing reference to It in Chaucer’s 
Nonne*8 Preste*8 Tale, Nothing at all is 
known of the writer. There Is on ed. 
with trans. by A. M. Duff in Minor Latin 
Poets <Loeb Library. 1934). See W. J. 
Chase, The Distiehs. A Famous Medieval 
Textbook, 1922. 

Cato, Marcus Porcius (234-149 bc), 
'the Censor,* Rom. statesman, h. at 
Tusculum. He was brought up, like his 
plebeian forefathers, as a farmer; but in 
consoquenco of the patronage of L. 
Valerius Flaocus he became successively 
quaestor (204), aedile (199), praetor (198), 
and consul (195) with Flaccus. As a 
soldier he was distinguished for his valour 
and for ^ extreme severity both during 
the Punic war and his command in 


Sardinia. Both in the final defeat of 
Hannibal at Zama (202) and in the battle 
of Thermopylae (191), he played a con- 
spicuous part, whilst his cruel subjection 
of the Celtlberians in Spain (194) earned 
him a triumph. In his projects of reform 
and in his enmities he showed a like 
passion and sinoerity. It seems certain 
that he was largely responsible for the 
prosecution of the Scipios for corruption 
— during the Carthaginian war he had 
often reproached the famous general for 
his luxury — and his Incessant cry of 
'Delenda est Carthago* shows how much 
the prosperity of the rival city had aroused 
his hatred. His reforms wrere largely in 
the shape of sumptuary laws, designed 
to check the growing extravagance of 
dress and banquets. These were carried 
out during his censorship (184), when 
be also thoroughly lovised the senatorial 
and equestrian lists so as to keep out 
upstarts and foreigners. Both Cicero 
and Livy are fond of citing C. as the 
model of a Rom. citizen in the republican 
days. His personal integrity and nigged 
simplicity, bis stem sense of duty and 
rigid dirtciplino, his frank hostility to- 
wards the new Hellenic culture, and his 
narrow patriotism became proverbial. In 
his contemptuous dismissal of Cameades 
and the other Qk philosophers, and in his 
jealous championship of the family, he 
showed his extreme conservatism. His 
De Re Rustica, a treatise on agriculture, 
has literary merits and an historic 
interest, which cause the reader to regret 
that his magnum opus, entitled Origines, 
which was a comprehensive hist, of Rome, 
should have been lost. 

Cato, Marcus Porcius (05-46 BC), known 
as Cato the younger, surnamed Uticensis 
(from the place of his death), Rom. states- 
man and Stoic philosopher. After serving 
08 a military tribune in Macedonia (67 ), he 
accepted a prov. appointment in Asia, 
where he learnt so to appreciate the 
merits of LucuUus, that he gladly sup- 
ported his claims to a triumph against the 
vainglorious ambitions of Pompey. C. 
opposed Caesar’s candidature for the con- 
sulate in 59, and. later, his agrarian law 
for rewarding his veterans. Neverthe- 
less it was at Caesar’s instigation that he 
was dispatched to settle the affairs of 
Oprus in 58. C.*s praetorship in 54 was 
characterised by his sturdy effort to 
suppress bribery. He opposed Caesar 
during the civil war. After the battle of 
Pharsalus, he led a small force into Africa, 
eventually shut himself up in Utica, and 
there committed suicide after Thapsus. 
His last hour was spent In reading 
Plato’s dialogue on the soul’s immor- 
tality. Posterity has perhaps magnified 
his fame because he was the last of the 
old order of Romans to die for a national 
ideal which he could not realise was an 
anachronism. Nothing gives greater in- 
sight into his character than a remark of 
Cicero’s to the effect that he acted as if he 
were in the rep. of Plato instead of in the 
dregs of that of Romulus. 

Cato Street Conspiracy, plot formed in 
London in 1820 to murder Castlereagh 
and the rest of the gov. at a dinner at 
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Lord Harrowby^a on 23 Feb., to set fire 
to London, to seise the Bank and the 
Mansion House, and proclaim a provi* 
sional gov. The plot was revealed to 
the police by one of the conspirators 
named Edwards, and the ringleaders 
were arrested. Thistlewood, the chief, 
Ings, Brunt, Tidd, and Davidson were 
hanged, and 5 others transported for life. 
The plot wag so called from the place of 
meeting in Cato St, Edgware Rd. 

Catoptrios, that part of the science of 
light or optica which deals with the laws 
of reflection. See Reflection and Re- 
PRA(jTioN and Light. 

Catoroe, tn of Mexico, in the state of 
San Luis Potosi, 120 m. N. of the tn of 
that name. It produces silver and anti- 
mony, and has gold, lead, and copper 
deposits. Pop. 2000. 

Gatostomuft, genus of Ashes of the 
family Catostomidae, which are peculiar 
to the rivs. of N. America. They are 
distinguished from their ally, the carp, 
by having their lips thick and pendent, 
no barbels, a long dorsal and a short anal 
An. 

Catrine, tn in Ayrshire, Scotland, 
situated on R. Ayr, 21 m. SE. of Mauch- 
line. The main industry is cotton manu- 
facturing. Near by arc Ballochinylo 
House and Catrine House, both associated 
with Robert Bums. Pop. 3000. 

Cats, Jakob (1577-1660), Dutch poet 
and humorist, studied law at Leyden, 
and later won renown as an advocate for 
his defence of a witch. Part of his life 
was spent on a farm at Grijpskerke in 
Zeeland. Driven from his farm by the 
collapse of the dykes, he was for some time 
stipendiary magistrate at Mlddelhurg and 
Dort. whilst In 1636 he became grand 
ensionary of HoUand, and 12 years later 
eeper of the great seal. A knighthood 
was one result of his embassy to Ciharles I 
of England In 1627. The somewhat 
archaic character of his style and subjects 
has deterred many a student from reading 
his poems. He gained groat popularity, 
however, and his many disciples called 
him ‘ Vader Cate.* His Houwtlijck (1625), 
and the Trou-Ringh (1637), a collection of 
tales about curious marriages, as weU as 
his Spiegel van den ouden en niewven Tijdt 
(1632). weA represent the purity of his 
morals and diction, Ms homely wit and 
power of shrewd observation. His Com- 
plete TVorkSf In 19 vols., wore issued in 
1790-1800. See G. Kalff, Jakob Cafe, 
1901, and H. Smilde, Jakob Cats in 
Dordrecht, 1938. 

•CatVeye,* see Trapfio Reoulattonr 
AND SroNH. 

Cat*B*eye, stone so called from its like- 
ness to a cat's eye. It is another variety 
of chrysoberyl, and is found In Ceylon, 
China, BrasiL and Malabar. The stone, 
when cut only but not polished, if the 
structimal arrangement is perfect, pro- 
duces a narrow and distinct line of ligbt 
which much resembles that emauattng 
from the interior of the eye of a oat. The 
colour of the stone varies; it Is grey, 
brown, and black, with yellowish or green- 
ish tints, or sometimes it is the palest 
apple-green or a deep olive colour. The 


line of light when held in front of the eye 
should cross the centre of the dome and 
be narrow and weU deAned. The chatoy- 
ant line is usually white. The hardness 
of the C. is 8*5, and the sp. gr. 3*5 to 3*8. 
The lustre is brilliant with iridescent ray 
— the cleavage is imperfect, the fracture 
conohoidal. It is, moreover, doubly re- 
fractive. It is soluble with borax or 
salts of phosphorus, but untouched by 
acids. There ore 3 varieties of C. 
Quartz C. is softer, 7 instead of 8*5, and 
less lustrous than the C. belonging to the 
chrysoberyl variety. There is also Croci- 
lite C. or tiger's-eye, which is cut and 
artlAciaUy coloured. It is a much softei* 
stone and of a sAky lustre. 

Cat'B-tail GraBB, the popular name of 
Phleum nodcaum, slender perennial grass, 
with cylindrical, blunt panicles, native 
to Britain, Europe, Algeria, and N. Asia, 
in pastures and grassland. 

CatskUl Mountains, large range of weU- 
wooded mte belonging to the Appala- 
chian system of N. America; they are 
situated ohieAy in Greene and ITIster cos. 
and form one of the most beautiful 
situations in America. Their sides are 
very steep, and they attain to a height of 
nearly 4000 ft in some places. The chief 
peaks are Slide Mt (4204 ft) and Hunter 
Mt (4025 ft). The vA. of C. lies in the 
stete of New York, and is 34 m. distant 
fftm Albany. It is the cap of Greene co. 

Gait, Garrie Chapman (1859-1947), 
Amer. suffragist, b. Ripotn Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. She organised the Iowa Woman 
Suffrage Association in 1890, and then 
transferred her activities to the National 
Amer. Woman Suffrage Alliance. She 
served us president of that body, 1900-4, 
and was jigain elected in lOl.*). Later she 
became the leader in the campaign to 
submit a woman suffrage amendment to 
the Federal Constitution. This was 
adopted by Congress in 1919 and ratiAed 
in 1920. Tt gave the franchise to every 
female in the U.S.A. aged 21. Mrs C. 
was president of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance. 1904-2,3. Sht- 
won an award in 1933 for bringing about 
a better understanding between Jews and 
Christians. In 1935 the Turkish Gov. 
Issued a postage stamp bearing her 
portrait in honour of her position as head 
of the Internationa] Woman Suffrage 
AUiance. Awarded medal of the National 
Institute of Social Science, 1940. 

Cattaro, see Kotor. 

Cattegat, arm of the N. Sea, some 150 
m. in length, joining the Skagerrak on the 
N. and the Baltic on the S., and bounded 
E. and W. by Sweden and Denmark 
respectively. Its 8and-ba.nks endanger 
navigation. 

Catterick, vil. of Yorks (N. Riding), 
England, 4 rn. SE. of Richmond. Near bv 
is a large army camp; there is also a race- 
course. Pop. 2167. 

Cattcrmole, George (1800-68), painter, 
b. near Dlss in Norfolk. He became an 
associate of the Water-Colour Society in 
1822; also exhibited at the Royal Acad- 
emy, but Is best known for his illustra- 
tions, with on antique Aavour, to works 
by Scott, Dickens, and others. 
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Catti, or Chatti. Ger. tribe, mentioned 
by Taoitns, who liTed in a dist. round the 
higher reaohes of the Weser, etc., corre- 
sponding roughly to the modem Hesse. 
In the first 2 cents, ad they frequently 
fought against Rome and were finally 
incorporated with the Franks in Clovis’s 
kingdom. 

Cattle. The influence of Brit, breeds 
of C. has been felt in all parts of the world, 
which in itself is evidence of their value. 
The Shorthorn is the most cosmopolitan 
breed, and the most widely distributed in 
these is. In most parts of the world, 
except its place of origin, the Shorthorn is 
called the Durham breed — a more suitable 
description since the term Shorthorn is 
equally applicable to a number of other 
breeds. In many other breeds valuable 
characteristics have been developed since 
the first great Improvement wrought in 
the Longhorn breed by Bakewell In the 
latter half of the 18th cent. There is 
little use in discussing breeds previous to 
this period, for the origin of Brit, breeds 
from the earliest periods is still a subject 
of debate. Gradually, in accordance with 
soil and climate, local breeds — some 
widely spread — had estab. themselves, 
and where the locality, dist., or area was 
very similar over a suffloiently extensive 
country, animals acquired indigenous 
features and oharaotoristics wl^ch 
stamped them as breeds recognisable by 
certain peculiarities. There were, how- 
ever, many parts of the country where 
tJie soil was so diversified that no special 
typo was found. In dists. where the soil 
varies frequently, and consistency in 
breed Is met with in only small areas, 
outside breeds have to be adopted, 
whether for meat production, milk pro- 
ducing, or both. The Shorthorn, in 
particular, adapts itself to such areas, and 
It is found in all parts of the country. 
These dists. are also much associated 
with the breeding of cross-breds. 

C. are kept with 2 main objects, 
production of beef and of milk, or both, 
and a very common div. of the breeds is 
made in accordance with these. In 
this connection the term improved C. 
may be explained. Unimproved C., as a 
rule, fatten, and mature slowly, and 
yield a moderate supply of milk. The 
object of the breed maker or breed im- 
prover is to seleot animals which conduc-e 
to one or both of these purposes. To a 
great extent these 2 purposes are an- 
tagonistic, and where the objective is the 
development of beef, with Its necessary 
accompaniment of early maturity, the 
milking properties usually suiter; whilst 
it Is only the exceptional animal which 
combines high milking properties with 
good meat-making qualities. The fusing 
of these 2 properties, especially in the 
Shorthorn, has met with success. It may 
be noted hero that some contlnenta.1 
breeds have superior milking properties 
to the generality of Brit, breeds. Brit, 
breeds have always shown an aptitude to 
produce meat, and whilst the pop. of 
these is. was comparatively small, and 
beef rather than milk was needed, Brit, 
breeders were right in paying more 
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attention to beef. But the increase in 
pop. and in milk consumption has caused 
the modem fanner to direot his efforts 
towards increasing the milking properties. 
At one time only the Shorthorn, Red 
Polls, and perhaps Dexters were regarded 
as dual purpose breeds, but now a ‘beefy* 
type of Friesian is being bred which Is 
tending to displace many Shorthorn 
herds. The animals of heavy build, 
emphasising the features of meat- 
producers, are the Hereford, Aberdeen 
Angus, Devon, Sussex, Longhorns, Welsh 
C., Galloways, and W. Highlanders. 
The dairy breeds yielding exceptional 
quantities of milk in ratio to their weight 
are the Jerseys, Guernseys, Ayrshires, 
Brit. Friosians, and Kerries, Among 
minor breeds with little influence outside 
the dist. to which they are indigenous 
are Zetland or Shetland C. 

Pure breeds ore in relatively small pro- 
portions to cross-breeds, or tbe animals 
of wliich the pedigree cannot be traced, 
though olassea as belonging to the breeds 
to which they approximate. Animals, 
however, may be pure bred, although 
the pedigree may not have been kept, 
provided the dam is the oflspring of 
5 generations of dams sired by a pedigree 
bull. A pedigree Is valuable when it 
remrds skilled mating and selection over 
a long period, but if it records the results 
of unskilled mating It may bo harmful: for 
if bad features are perpetuated for a long 
series of generations, they become estab., 
to the prejudice of the offspring. It has 
been said that the Shorthorn is the most 
cosmopolitan breed. This results from the 
sev. breeds, including some of continental 
source, which went to form the Durham 
breed, subsequently known as the Short- 
horn. As a grazing beast the Shorthorn 
Is seen at its best on rich pasturos. It is 
really a very highly bred animal, and if 
pasturage is very good is sure to do well; 
but it is not the best breed on many poor 
pastures. It is difficult to draw hard and 
fast conclusions, because experience 
afiCordfl conflicting evidence; but except on 
the richest pastures, the Shorthorn is not 
so well adapted to very heavy land as are 
the native breeds of middle horns. This 
is illustrated by the Sussex breed in 
Sussex, the Devon in Devon, the Heteford 
in Hereford, and on the Red Sandstone 
generally. Climatic conditions also have 
their influence, and the short-coated 
Shorthorn does not thrive so well under 
the same exposure as the long-ooated 
W. Highlander. Nor is the Shorthorn 
generally so well suited to the high and 
wet hills as local breeds which have 
become acclimatised. It is evident, 
therefore, that where the animals hove 
to spend a considerable portion of the year 
on pastUTfjge, no one breed can be 
regarded ns universally the best; though 
It may bo said that the Shorthorn is the 
best over the greatest area. The Here- 
ford, the Welsh, the Sussex, and the W. 
Highlanders may be taken as examples 
of breeds which thrive weU on rough 
grazing in winter-time, even outside 
their indigenous dists. But the grazing 
value of a breed does not altogether 
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aettlo its commercial yalue tor the tanner: 
the yardim? capabilities have to be taken 
into consideration, more especially where 
the grazing season is short and the yardhig 
season is long, as in the bigger arable 
dists., where winter grazing is almost 
impossible, and where C. must feed on 
swedes or mangold and hay. Here the 
Shorthorn makes its special value felt, 
as does the Polled Angus, another eplen> 
did beefer. The Hereford, Devon, Sussex, 
Galloway, Red Poll, and Welsh (both the 
N. and S. Wales or A^lesey and Castle 
Martins) yard well. The grazing cos. 
are the rearing homes of the greatest 
number of calves, though, of coxirse, 
dairying dists. are the chief breeding 
grounds. At the same time large 
numbers of calves are taken from their 
mothers very soon after birth, and are 
sent long distances to be weaned. The 
calves from the great mUklng dists. of the 
Vale of Aylesbury, Somerset, Cumberland, 
and other places are in great demand 
among raisers of heifers in other parts 
because of the good type of cow kept there. 
Farmers raising their own stock are as a 
rule very careful in their breeding; but 
the methods of the dairyman and small- 
holder have not always been above criti- 
cism. There is no economy, and great 
harm may lie, in using other than well- 
bred bulla. The application of artiflc^ 
inBcmination to O. breeding has b^i 
taken up in recent years in many 
countries. By this means the services 
of the best pedigree bulls aie available 
for breeders, resulting iu calves being 
superior to their dams, and herds develop- 
ing into flrst-class C. The artiliciiil 
insemination centres of the Brit. Milk 
Marketing Board provide inseminations 
for both beef and milk breeds. 

The cow cajTies her young about 9i 
months, and it is regarded as being best to 
arrange the date of her first calving about 
May, so that by gaining about 2 months m 
each year the calving will work back into 
the winter months (when the price of milk 
is highest) by the time she is in full profit. 
A cow is regarded as at full profit at her 
third calf, and if she is bred from regu- 
larly the next 4 calves go further back, so 
that the period when she gives her fullest 
yield will be at the time of year when milk 
is most valuable. Ordinarily the lighter- 
framed milking breeds, which have little 
value comparatively when fat, are bred 
from when youngest, many stook-raisers 
thinking that from 2 years to years 
is best; but some keepers of heavier 
breeds think 3 years the optimum age. 
Where animals are bred from when 
young more attention must be paid to 
their keep than when they are older and 
have less growth to make. Heifers need 
to be strong when they breed, and should 
not be allowed to get into poor condition. 
Some cows dry oft veiw early, and have a 
long oll-lylng period, during the first port 
of which they may be kept on moderate 
diet, but cows which milk but a short 
period (except through some special 
cause, such aa illness prematurely 
stopping the milk flow) are rarely worth 
keeping on. On the other hand, some of 


the very highest-bred beef-making cows, 
valuable for that very purpose, often 
milk but a short time. As the time for 
cedving approaches the udder and teats 
enlarge and become firm. The appear- 
ance of the * water bladder* indioatos that 
calving is imminent. After calving, a 
thin bran mash, or water containing a 
little oatmeal, should be given, though 
when greatly distressed, gruel well 
fortified by a stimulant should be ad- 
ministered. The oow-keeper*s groat fear 
is that his cows may abort or present 
their calves when immature. This often 
takes a contagious form, causing severe 
loss over years, but it can be overcome 
by preventive inoculation. When the 
weather is at all fair, it is well to let the 
cow calve in the open, os on grass the calf 
is less liable to contract diseases through 
contact %vith germs, which may accumu- 
late about buildings whore cows fre- 
quently calve. The navel is often the 
site of such infection in newly bom calves. 
To guard against infection the calf should 
have its navel dressed with antiseptic, 
such as carbolic oil, iodine, lysol, etc. The 
calf should be allowed to suckle the cow os 
soon as it can stand, and weakly calves 
should have the milk squirted or spooned 
into the mouth, for it rapidly invigorates 
them. The first milk, called colostrum or 
hoistings, is specially suited to the diges- 
tion of the infant calf, and is very rich; 
and ccjrtaiii calves which have the colos- 
trum arc loss liable to constipation and 
other troubles than those fed on milk 
from staler cows. The cow will Instino- 
tivoly lick a newly bom calf whilst it is 
in a slimy condition. This acts as a form 
of massage, stimulating the vitality of the 
calf, and is generally accepted as being 
beneficial to the cow also. Cows some- 
times become very excited on first seeing 
the calf, and maternal solicitude and 
pleasure may take the dangerous and 
unpleasant form of tossing or kneeling 
on it, frequently with fatal results. It is 
advisable, therefore, to bo acquainted 
beforehand with the hist, of the animal. 
Until more recent years there was great 
loss of cows which ‘dropped’ after 
calving; Le. had milk fever or parturient 
apoplexy. This is caused by the sudden 
and dangerous lowering of the content of 
calcium and other minerals in the blood 
stream, and the intravenous Injection of 
suitable minerals usually brings about 
spectacular recoveries. When calves ore 
brought up by suckling their mothers, 
rearing is comparatively simple. It is 
expected of a cow that she will maintain 
her calf and give a considerable quantity 
of milk besides; in fact, it is a poor milker 
which will not rear 2 at once. Many 
farmers make a cow rear 5 or more calves 
during the course of a milking period: 2 
during the first 3 months, 2 during the 
next 3, and 1 subsequently. A calf at 3 
months can bo maintained without milk, 
as by that time it has a good digestion, 
and will do well on fresh grass and a little 
additional food, such as finely broken lin- 
seed cake, though skim or separated milk, 
if available, will be greatly to its advan- 
tage. Many farmers now withhold milk 
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from a very early agre and feed gruels 
(lather mixed in warm water or fed dry). 
Proprietary brands are mannf. by sev. 
oommercial firms and appear to be fairly 
satisfactory. Hay can be fed from about 
3 weeks of age wnen the calf^s digestiTO 
system begins to develop, and may im* 
prove the animal's ability to deal with 
bidky foods in later life. The most 
essential factor in rearing healthy calves 
is thorough cleanliness of all the buildings 
and utensils used. A large number of 
calves die from being too generously fed 
when they have been unduly fasted; this 
often occurs when newly born calves are 
exposed in markets, or are sent long 
Journeys to be reared. In such oases, 
allowing them as much milk as they will 
take amounts to killing by kindness. 
Scour is always the dread of the calf- 
rearer, whether it results from chlU, 
injudicious feeding, over-exercise', fright, 
or from contagion. 

The treatment of the calf after weaning, 
and when it is independent of the oow and 
hand-feeding, may differ considerably, 
according to the object in view. The 
practice of allowing the calf to suckle 
until it is a year old, as Is done with somo 
of the highly bred animals intended for 
show purposes, Is not possible with 
ordinary stock intended to be sold as beef: 
though those animals which are brought 
to considerable weights at a year or a few 
months older necessarily require to bo fed 
at high pressure from birth to butcher. 
Winter calves do well at grass during the 
early summer, and in mild climates, 
where there is no fear of the husk or 
stomach worm, they may remain out until 
Oct. ; but in cooler dists., where the land is 
wet and liable to husk (q.v.). It is found 
advisable to take them in by Sept., or as 
soon as fogs keep the grass wet. Many 
rearers prefer to keep the calves in 
throughout summer, but provided there 
is shelter from sun there is no objection 
to even young calves being out in June 
and July. When calves from 6 months 
upwards come into the yards they 
naturally receive winter fare of hay, roots, 
and finely ground cake; though if they 
receive chaffed hay or oat straw, a smaU 
quantity of meal can be given to en- 
courage them to eat it. In the second 
year's grazing it Is not necessary to give 
any extra food during summer. In some 
dists. young stock on grass receiving a 
little cake, ‘mth a small quantity of hay in 
severe weather, will thrive well up to Jan. 
If provided with shelter against wet or 
bad weather. In other dists. young stock 
is rarely seen on the grass after the early 
part of Oct. In the second winter, when 
run as stores, the animals often get nothing 
but the browsing of straw with roots, 
and 2 or 4 lb. of cake, and will do well on 
it. Some pastures will fatten out two- to 
three-year-old O. during summer without 
any help, and a pasture reaches the high- 
water mark of grazing if it will fatten 
out a big beast to the acre without aid. 
It is customary to put those most forward 
in condition on to the richest grazings, 
so that they will come on the market as 
quickly as possible, because early summer 


meat generally sells well, as there Is often 
a gap between the time when the yarded 
beasts ore finished and that when the 
grazed beasts are ready. The second 
do of C. will be fattened out after 
y, and up to the time when those to 
be fattened in the yards in winter are 
taken in. The falling powers of the grass 
will generally oooaslon the need for help 
as the season advances. The winter 
feeding does not materially differ from 
that of the previous year, except that the 
animals require more, and will consume, 
aooording to size, 50 to 80 lb. of roots or 
silage per day, and in some oases as much 
as a hundredweight is satisfactorily given. 
The hay allowanoo may run to a stone per 
day, and chaffed straw to about the same 
weight or more. The oake allowance 
may start at 6 lb., and be increased to 8 
lb., adding as much meal. Very much 
higher quantities are occasionally given, 
but there is no compensatory equivalent 
in return for the outlay. It Is certainly 
a mistake to increase the quantity of a 
rich oake, such as linseed, beyond 8 lb. 
Such increase as is made should be in the 
starchy or carbohydrate foods, otherwise 
there will be great liability to scour, which 
is nature’s method of relieving the system 
from overfeeding. Linseed oake is highly 
nitrogenous, and if too much is fed can 
cause digestive and other metabolic up- 
^bs; also it contains a compound of 
prussio acid which oocasionalfy causes 
poisoning in stook. 

In all matters of C.-keeping the farmer 
has to be guided by his purpose and the 
nature of the food available. For this 
reason hard and fast rules cannot be laid 
down. The farmer considers whether it 
will pay him best to maintain his animals 
mainly on the raw material the farm 
provides, keeping them to an older age 
and then fattening them out, with a short 
period of healthy feeding, or whether he 
will rely large^ on purchased concen- 
trated foods. La the one case be keeps 
his animals as stores in good going con- 
dition; in the other he feeds them at high 
pressure, giving much conoentrated food 
throughout their lives. Often the relative 
value of store stock and fat stock will 
make him alter his ordinary course. 
The buying of cattle at their proper value, 
of course, has a great effect on the profit 
of feeding. In some places animals are 
bought on their live weight, being weighed 
before being offered for sale. The weigh- 
bridge is an undoubted aid to the ordinary 
purchaser, but though he knows the 
weight, he still has to recognise the grow- 
ing capabilities, the feeding powers, and 
the quality of the meat which wlU result. 
As regards indications of growth, animals 
that will grow well are generally long in 
the frame. Furthermore the skin and 
hair as results of breeding and seleotion 
indicate thriving or lack of power to 
thrivo. In the thrifty animal the skin is 
loose on the ribs when gripped by the 
fingers, readily lifting; moreover when 
the lifted portion is rubbed between the 
tips of the thumb and finger it has a soft 
imctuous feel. A skin of this sort, as a 
rule, carries a nice soft hair, plenUfm and 
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not harslt. A good thriving animal has a 
big heart girth — that Is, the measurement 
round the body behind the shoulders Is 
big, the ribs are well sprung, and the 
hinder quarter from the snoulder back to 
the tail is full, as should be the roxmd and 
buttocks — that is the parts below the tail 
to the hocks. The top line and the belly 
line should be paraOel, and from the 
setting on of the neck the fore part of the 
carcass should be well square with the 
hind quarter, giving the impression of a 
long, deep parallelogram. The fore part 
of the animal carries the least valuable 
meat, but beasts poorly developed in 
front rarely make good beefers. The 
strictly milking breeds are light in the fore 
uarters and full in the hind, gradually 
eepenlng from front to rear, thus pro- 
viding ample room for digestion and for 
milk making — suggesting a wedge in 
shape. Looked at from behind over the 
back, the milking cow runs fine over the 
withers or shoulders, gradually widening, 
so as to show m^at width over the hips, 
suggesting yet another wedge shape. 
These two are described as giving the 
double wedge which a milking cow should 
possess. 

TuberculoBis in cattle was formerlv very 
common in Great Britain, resulting in 
heavy losses to the dairy farmer and 
butcher. Much of the milk supply was 
contaminated with the bovine tuoeme 
bacillus, which was responsible for illness 
and deaths in young children. Happily 
this state of affairs is now considerably 
improved. Before the Second World 
War it was usual to estimate that 40 per 
cent of the 0. were infected in some 
degree, but It is hoped and expected that 
at the present rate of progress the disease 
will bo totally eradicated from Brit. C. 
within the next 5 or 6 years. This pro- 
gress is closely related to the advances 
made in recent years in the manuf. of 
tuberculin and in the use of the tuber- 
culin test which detects infection in 
apparently healthy animals. Measures 
for the slaughter of C. which were spread- 
ing the disease to other animals or 
infecting the milk supply, and for the 
compensation of their owners, were 
originally introduced In 1913, but the 
great stimulus given to the production of 
tuberole-froe nulk was provided by the 
estab. of tuberculin-tested herds and, 
later, of attested herds which qualified for 
bonus payments for milk and beef pro- 
duction. After the Second World War 
the ministry embarked on area schemes 
designed totally to eradicate the Infection, 
and the official policy has already been 
attended with outstanding success which 
bids fair to reach full fruition tn the near 
future. 

Scientific methods of finding feeding 
standards* Different methods have been 
employed by investigators in order to 
determine the maintenance requirements 
of C. The German Thaer, about a cent, 
ago, evolved a feeding standard by the 
simple process of feeding an animal on 
hay, weighing it at intervals, and so 
arriving at its rate of growth. The hay 
ration was then partly replaced by some 


other feeding stuff and the amount of the 
substituted in^diont increased or de- 
creased until the original rate of growth 
was again obtained. In this way Thaer 
was able to measure the hay equivalents 
of many feeding stuffs, and then to state, 
empirically, the hay ration necessary to 
keep up a normal rate of growth. These 
standards were useful in their day, but 
when, later, chemical analysis was applied 
generally to the investigation of feeding 
stuffs, it was seen that what animals 
required was not a certain quantum of 
food per head a day, but such an amount 
as would ensure a certain rate of protein, 
carbohydrate, and fat. Bations stated in 
these terms were proposed by Grouven in 
1859, and 5 years later. Wolff, the leading 
Ger. authority on feeding stuffs for 
animals, prepared a series of standard 
rations in terms of dii^stible protein, 
carbohydrate, and fat for different 
animals imder different conditions. Those 
standards, annually revised, were pub. 
in the Ger. Agric. Calendar until 1906, and 
were then modified by Lehmann, and 
these modified standards gave place 10 
years later to the Kellner standards. 
Kellner, by the balance method of 
investigating metabolism, determined 
that the maintenance ration of a 1000-lb. 
stoor should provide 6 lb. of starch 
equivalent, which should comprise a 
minimum of between 0*5 and 0*7 lb. of 
digestible protein. Previously Lawes 
and Gilbert, at Rothamsted, had used the 
comparative slaughter method for deter- 
mining the relation between the con- 
sumption of fodder and the amount of 
vendible flesh produced, and the sources 
of fat in the animal body. This method 
definitely estab. that the chief source of 
fat in the body is the carbohydrate in the 
feeding stuff; and, further, that a fatten- 
ing animal retains only about 5 per cent 
of the protein consumed, while a young 
growing beast may retain as much as 25 
per cent for conversion into flesh. This 
method is costly and involves a great deal 
of labour in sampling and analysing car- 
casses, but after some years* intermission 
was once again employed in Cambridge 
and elsewhere in the investigation of diffi- 
cult problems connected with the process 
of winter fattening of C. Kellner devised 
the apparatus known as the respiration 
chamber for the purpose of sampling and 
analysing the gaseous excreta, with the 
view of striking a complete balance 
between the constituents of the fodder 
consumed and the total excreta of the 
animal. From these and other experi- 
ments, he determined that the propor- 
tions of the main food constituents 
required to produce 1 lb. of fat in the 
animal body were; protein, 4-26 lb.; fat 
(in cereals) 1-90 lb.; carbohydrate, 4 00 lb. 
Latterly more intensive research work 
has modified these views and the feeding 
of C. has now become an estab. science 
{see Ministry of Agriculture pubs.). 

Cattle statistics. The chief C. -raising 
countries are the Argentine Rep., the 
U.S.A., Canada, and Australia, each 
having a large export trade in live animals 
or meat or both. A general estimate of 
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the actaal niunbor of head of C. in the 
varions oonntrios of the world givea the 
following figures: AH India, 161,000,000 
(oxen), plus 46,000,000 bnlEaloes; U.8.A., 
96,400,000; Brazil, 67,600.000; U.S.S.R.. 
66,600,000; Argentina and Uruguay, 

63.000. 000; France, 17,300,000; Australia, 
16,800,000; W. Qermany. 11,800,000; 
Union of S. Africa, 11,700,000; U.K.. 
10,700,000; Canada. 10,200,000; Poland. 
7,700,000; Bep. of Ireland, 4,600,000. 
European O., howeyer, are used chiefly for 
domestic consumption, and, in a less 
degree, for the exh(n^ trade in hides and 
skins. Among the essentially stock* 
raising countries for the export trade, 
Argentina leads the world, as may be 
deduced from the fact that its production 
is nearly 46,000,000 C., with a pop. of 

20.000. 000, whereas the U.S.A.. while 
producing 96,400,000, has a pop. over 
8 times as great. More than 26^0,000,000 
ac. in the Argentine Rep. are used for C.* 
raising, and production has almost 
doubled In the present cent. While Ar- 
gentina owes its great and characteristic 
industry to a large extent to tho intro- 
duction of C. by tho Spaniards, the 
importation of Brit, breeds in later years 
has greatly fostered tho industry. Over 
3000 buUs, chiefly from England, were 
Imported in the first 2 or 3 years of the 
present cent., and bulls to tho value of 
over 32,000,000, etdefly from England 
and the U.S.A., were Imported in 1907, 
huge prices being paid by wealthy 
Argentines for the best stud bulls. 
Again, a large number of estaiuvim ore in 
the hands of Englishmen, and throughout 
tile Pampas are a great many Eng. 
managers of estates. The favourite breed 
is the Durham, and it may be remarked 
hero that Bovril C. are Diirhams, a 
preference due, it is said, to tho O. being 
fed on lucerne. The next favourite 
breed is the Hereford, almost pure bred, 
which have long usurped the place of the 
semi-wild animals of over 70 years ago. 
There are also some fine specimens of 
Aberdeen Angus, a useful breed which Is a 
better milker than the Hereford, stands 
the cold, and yield beef of a- liigh quality. 
For 0. in Africa see Tsetse Fly. <S*ee 
J. Anderson, The Semen of Animals and 
its Use for Artificial Insemination^ 1945; 
F. H. Gamer, Tlhe Cattle of Britain^ 1948; 
B. R. Cochrane, The Milch Cow in 
Knglandt 1948; S. J. Watson, 2’6e Feeding 
of Livestock, 1949; C. Tyler, Animal 
NvtritUm, 1950; J. Hammond, Farm 
Animals, their Breeding, Growth, dnd 
Jnheritemee, 1952. 

Cattle Plague, see Rinderpest. 

Cattleya, genus of OrcMdaceae, the 
species of which grow ^vlld in tropical 
America. It is notod for tho large and 
beautiful flowers, and C. Mcolor, C, 
dowiana, C, gramUosa, C. gvttata, C. 
labiata, and C. mossiae, and their many 
varietios, arc easily grown in warm green- 
houses in Britain. 

Cattoliea Eraolea, tn in Sicily (q.v.), 
14 m. NW. of Aeri^nto (q.v.). It has 
sulphur works and salt-mines. Pop. 
8000. 

Cation, Bruee (1899- ), Amer. historian, 


edne. at Oberlin College, Ohio. After a 
career in journalism and gov. service he 
devoted himself to historioal writing, and 
he is an authority on the hist, of the Amer. 
Civil War. Pubs, include Mr, Linooln*s 
Army, 1960; A StiUness at Apwmattox, 
1953 (Pulitzer prize); and U.S. Grant ana 
the American Military Tradition, 1964. 

Catullus, Gaius Valerius (c. 84-c. 64 
BO), greatest of the Lat. lyric poets, 6. of 
a wemthy family and came to Rome about 
62 BO. He took little part in public life; 
but in 67 he accompanied the propraetor 
C. Memmlus to Asia, and it was on this 
occasion that he visited his brother’s 
tomb near Troy and wrote the celebrated 
lament Multas per gentes, C.'s splendid 
and impassioned love poetry Is addressed 
to ’Losbia,* who may safely be identified 
with Clodia, sister of P. Clodins Puloher 
and wife of Q. Metellus Celer. His 
political outbursts include a disgusting 
attack upon Caesar, who nevertheless 
treated him with the utmost courtesy. 
As a poet C. is remarkable for his mastery 
of the Lat. language, which he endows 
with the sweetness, flexibility, and 
melody of Greek, for his beautiful imi- 
tations of many Gk metres; for his 
sympathetic expression of every phase 
of feeling; and for his consummate art. 
His epic narrative of the marriage of 
l^fdeus and Thetis contains some fine 
d^criptivo passages. A paraphrase of 
Oalilmachus’s Lock of Berenice and the 
wild pulsating Attis are among his master- 
piooes. See CatuUi Carmina, edited by 
M. Schuster, 1949. There is a verse 
trans. in tho original metres by F. A. 
Wright, 1926. See also A. L. Wheeler, 
Catullus and the Traditions of Ancient 
Poetry, 1934, and E. A. Havelock, The 
Lyric Genius of Catullus, 1939. 

Catulus, Gaius Lutatius, Rom. general 
in the first Punic war; consul, 242 BC. 
In 241 he commanded a fleet of 200 ships 
which defeated tho Carthaginians off the 
Ae^tes Is. 

Catulus, Quintus Lutatius, Rom. general, 
and consul with Marius, 102 bc. The 
following year the united armies of C. and 
Marius defeated the Cimbrl, but C.’s part 
in tho victory was ignored. This led to 
resentment, and 0. joined Sulla in the 
civil war. Ho was among those pro- 
scribed by Marius in 87 bc, and com- 
mitted suicide. He was a cultured man, 
being both a poet and an orator. 

Catulus, Quintus Lutatius (c. 120-61 
BC), son of tho preceding; consul in 78 
with M. Aemilius Lepidus, wliose attempt 
to overttirow the Sullan constitution he 
opposed. His unshakeable devotion to 
the state led 1dm unsuccessfully to resist 
the growing influence of Pompey, and 
also of Caesar, whom he tried to implicate 
in the conspiracy of Catiline. 

Caub, see Kavb, 

Cauca: 1. Rlv. of Colombia, rising in 
the Andes and flowing 600 m. N. to join 
the Magdalena near MaganguO. Its 
valley is fertile, healthy, and very beauti- 
ful, and is rich in minerals and forest 
trees. It is one of the country's main 
lines of communication. 

2. Dept of Colombia with an area of 
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11,660 BO, m. and a pop. of 454,200. 
Gold is found there In moderate quan* 
titles. It is a rich cattle-raisingr and 
agrio. area. The cap. is Popay&n, an old 
colonial city. 

Cauoalis, family Umbelliferae, genus of 
ann. herbs with pinnate leaves. C. 
lappvXa^ Small Bur*parsley, and C. lati^ 
folia, Great Bur-parsley, ore introduc- 
tions to Britain from S. and central 
Europe, and rather rare. 

Caucasus, name of the great mt range 
extending for some 750 m. from the 

fi enin6ula of Taman on the Black Sea to 
lat of Apsheron on the Caspian. The 
breadth at the widest is some 150 m. 
From the luxuriant plateau of grasses and 
forests to the N., the mts rise in a suc- 
cession of terraces, the parallel chains 
being divided by high plains cut up by 
deep fissures. The S. slopes towards 
Georgia present miigniflccnt scenery; 
towards Kur they are often sheer preci- 
pices. From the central ridge, where the 
perpetual snow-line is 10,500 ft, 6 peaks 
are thrown up to over 10,000 ft. Mt 
Elbniz is 18,480 ft, and next to it come 
Dikii tau, KoshtAiitau, and Kazbek. 
One of the most famous mts is the twin- 
headed Ushba (15,410 ft), often called the 
Matterhorn of the Caucasus. Whilst the 
central spurs are granitic or pure granite, 
mica- and talc-schists and other meta- 
morphio rocks are found. The 4 cMot 
rivs. are the Kuban and tlio Rion, flowing 
to tho Black Sea, and the Torek and the 
Kur, flowing to the Caspian. Wolves, 
lynxes, panthers, and jackals, wild boars, 
and the aurochs I Bos urus) are still found. 
Forests cover 50 per cent of the C. area. 
The flora is characterised by its arbores- 
cent growths, the variety of aquatic 
plants, and the preponderance of pines. 
Through the deep fissure of Dariel Goi^e 
tho Russians with great difficulty con- 
structed a military road, which rises to 
8000 ft above sea-level. The name C. is 
also often used to denote the wliole large 
area comprising the C. mt range, the 
Kuban’, Kuma, and Manych basins in the 
N. (tho N. C.), and Transcaucasia in 
the S. In this sense C. includes a number 
of administrative diva, of the Russian 
Federal Rep.: Krasnodar and Stavropor 
Krays, Cheohon-Ingush, Daghestan, Ka- 
harda-Balkar, and N. Ossetian Aiitono- 


C., and cotton, wool, tea, and citrue fruits 
in Transcaucasia. Tho latter has long 
been tho home of sericulture. 

History, From the earliest times C. had 
a turbulent hist., with continual tneur- 
sions of various peoples botli from the S. 
and the N.; consequently the ethnical 
composition is very complex {see Russia, 
Population), Parts of C. were conquered 
in antiquity by Scythians, Persians, the 
Macedonians under Alexander tho Great, 
Romans, and Parthians, and later by the 
Arabs, by Byzantium, by Khazars, 
Omnans, Mongols, and Turks. In the 
18th cent. C. became a bone of conten- 
tion between Turkey, I’ersia, and Russia. 
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From tho end of the 18th cent, till the 
1870’s Russia gradually extended her rule 
over tho whole of C). There was much 
fighting in the C. during the Russian 
Civil war (.see Civil War, Russian) and 
the Second World War (see Eastern 


mous Reps., and tho constituent reps, of Front), and mneh discord between the 
the U.S.S.R. — Armenia, Azerbaijan, and various people inhabiting it. A number 
Georgia — with a total pop. (1956) of c. of peoples (Chechens, Ingushes, Balkars, 
17,000,000. Karachays, and Kalmyks) were deported 

Tho main mineral resources of C. are from N. C. to Central Asia in 1943 for 


oil (Baku, Groznyy, Maykop), natural gas 
(Stavropol’), mangauese (Chiatura), cop- 
per (Armenia), lead and zinc (N. Ossetia); 
there are also some coal (Georgia) and iron 
ore (Azerbaijan) deposits. The chief in- 
dustries of the area ore concerned with 
the extraction and processing of these 
minerals. At tho turn of the cent. C. was 
tho foremost oil-producing area in the 
world. Enginooring has been developed 
largely since the 1 930*s. Food industries 
are Important throughout C. Wheat and 
maize are the main crops, and horticulture 
and viniculture are widely practised. 
Sunflowers and tobacco are groivn in N* 


alleged collaboration wnth the Germans, 
and only rehabilitated in 1957. See 
further under Bobpokan Kingdom; Cir- 
cassia; Colchis; Cossacks; Shamil’; 
Transcaucasia; and tho names of the 
individual peonies and administrative 
units. See A. F. Mummery, My Climbs 
in the Alps and Caucastis, 1895; D. W. 
Froahfleld, The Exploration of the Cau^ 
casus, 1896; E. A. Martel, Cdte d^Asnir 
Tusse, 1908; F. Nansen, Through Cauca8\ts 
to the Volga, 1931; D. Tutaeff, The Soviet 
Cavoams, 1942; F. Kazemzadeh, The 
Struggle for Transcaucasia, 1951; W’. 
Kolarz, Uussia and Her Colonies, 1954; 
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R. Pipes, The Formaiion of the Soviet 
Union, 1954. 

Cauohon, Pierre (4. 1443), Bishop of 
Beauvais. Famous for the part ho played 
in the trial of Joan of Arc* He soems to 
have been a member of the Burgrundian 
faction but violated the obligations of his 
ministry by cruelty, besides espousing the 
Eng. cause. He was expelled from his see 
in 1429 and betook himself to the Eng. 
court. On the capture of Joan of Arc m 
his diocese, C. asserted his right to put her 
on trial, and, it is said, ho resorted to the 
meanest infamies in order to secure her 
condemnation. In 1456 Joan’s case was 
retried by Oalixtus III, C.’s judgment 
declared null and void, and C. himself 
solemnly condemned. 

Cauchy, Augustin Louis, Baron (1789- 
1857). Fr. inathematjolan, b. Paris. 
Bectnved instruction first from hi^ father, 
and was afterwards educ. at the Ecolo des 
Fonts ct Chau886os (1807). Began his 
career as an engineer, but took up the 
study of mathematics, and was appointed 
to the chair of mathematical physics at 
the imiv. of Turin (1831). He was loyal 
to the deposed king, Charles X, who made 
him tutor to his grandson (1833), and then 
created him baron. O. is renowned for 
his memoir on wave-propagation, for 
which he received the Grand Prix of the 
Institute of 181G. So prodigious was his 
productivity that he founded a jour, of his 
own, Exercices de MathSmatiqiies, 1826-30. 

Caucus, derivation uncertain, i^bout 
1725 it appeared in Boston as the name of 
a political clnb. In America it means a 
meeting of party managers to choose 
the candidates to be proposed at the 
forthcoming election or to select delegates 
for a nominating convention, in Eng- 
land the term is applied in a derogatory 
sense to such a rigorous system of party 
organisation as Joseph Chamberlain 
introduced at the foundation of the 
Birmingham Liberal Association in 1878, 
when it was almost a principle that voters 
must vote with their party. 

Cauda-Galli Grit, term applied in N. 
Amer. geology to the lowest subdivision 
of the Devonian system. The name 
(literally cook’s tail) is derived from a 
common fossil of this name, with a 
feathery form, and supposed to be a sea- 
weed. See CoRNiFERous Period. 

Caudata, see Urodela. 

Caudebec, name of 2 places in the dept 
of Seine-lnfdrieuie, France, C.-en-Caux, 
on the Seine, is famous for its ISth-cent. 
church; pop. 1600. C.-lte-Elbeuf manufs. 
cloth; pop. 8900. 

Gaud6ran, Fr. tn in the dept of Gironde, 
a suburb of Bordeaux (q.v.). It has 
distilleries, and a large trade in wines. 
Pop. 24,000. 

CaudiUo, Sp. for commander, a title 
applied esi^ially to Gen. Franco (q.v.). 

Caudine Forks (Furoulae Gaudlnae), pass 
in anot Samnium, near the tn of Cau- 
dium, formed by 2 narrow wooded gorges, 
between which lay a plain, grassy, and 
well watered, but entirely enclosed by mts 
(Livy, lx). Here the Romans suffered 
a crushing defeat by the Sanmites in the 
second Samnite war (321 bc). 


Caudium, anct tn in Samnimn, Italy, 
on the road from Beneventuin to Capua. 
It was probably once of mat importance 
as the cap. of the Oaudini, but at the 
period of its first mention in hist., at the 
time of the Samnite wars, was quite 
insignificant. See Caudine Forks. 

Caudry, Fr. tn in the dept of Nord; has 
breweries and distilleries and manufs. 
textiles. Pop. 12,000. 

Caul (from O.F. cole, a cap), close- 
fitting cap of network worn by women in 
the 15th and 16th cents.; hence a portion 
of the amnion or thin membrane covering 
the foetus which sometimes remains 
round the head of a child after birth. 
Many superstitions are connected with 
this retention of the C. To be bom with 
a C. (Byron was an example) was con- 
sidered lucky, and still is in out-of-the- 
way places. It was considered a protec- 
tion against drowning either to the 
original owner or to any future purchaser. 
A C. used to fetch large sums, from £10 to 
£30 sometimes, among seafaring men. 

Gaulainoourt, Armand de (17 72-1827), 
Fr. general, who served under Napoleon. 
He suffered the vicissitudes of fortune in 
his earlier career, for he was degraded 
from the rank of captain In the army and 
had to serve as a private. He was after- 
wards reinstated through the intervention 
of^Lazare Hoche. C. was accused of 
b^hg instrumental in the arrest of the 
Due d’Enghien, but he stoutly denied it. 
He tried to dissuade Napoleon from em- 
barking on the Russian war; ho aocom- 

{ )anied him to Poland, but was recalled to 
i^aris. Ho took an active part in diplo- 
matic service dui’ing Napoleon’s regime, 
and was appointed minister of foreign 
affairs, but retired from service after the 
second restoration. See Mimoires du 
g6n6ral de Caulaincourt, due de Vicence, 
grand ieuyer de VEmpereur (2 vols.), 
containing accounts of Napoleon’s con- 
versations, Paris, 1933 (Eng. trans. by 
H. Miles, 1935). 

Caulfield, tn in the co. of Bourke, Vic- 
toria, Australia, 6 m. SE. of Melbourne 
by rail. Pop. 41,000. 

Cauliflower, Brassica oleracea botrytis 
caidiflora, variety of cabbage. It is 
formed of a fleslily inflorescence modified 
into a flattened head of aboi’tivo flowers 
and it differs from the broccoli (q.v.) in 
being whiter and less hardy. It is said 
to have been imported from Cyprus in the 
16th cent., but it is now naturalised in 
Britain, growing in a rich soil under more 
careful conditions than cabbage. When 
the head begins to show, the large sur- 
rounding leaves are drawn np and tied 
around it to make it of n very white 
appearance. There are sev. varieties of 
C., but they differ negligibly in quality. 

Caulking, in wood upbuilding, the pro- 
cess of driving oakum, or untwisted rope, 
into the seams of the outside and deck 
planks of a ship, and finally coating tlie 
oakum-fliled seam with tar or resin, in 
order to render the Joints of the planking 
watertight. 

Cauionia, It. vU., In Calabria (q.v.), 45 
m. NE. of Reggio dl Calabria (q.v.). It is 
believed to be on or near the site of the 
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anot C. or Anlonia, a colony of tho 
Aohaei (q.v.). The exact site Is unknown, 
and depends upon the identlfloatinn of 
the R. Sa^a, N. of which, acoordlngr to 
Strabo and Pliny (qq.v.), was C. 

Caunt, Benjamin (c, 1815-61), pugilist 
of HucknoU-Torkard, Notts, son of a 
tenant of Lord Byron. In 1835 he was 
defeated by ‘Bendigo* (W. Thompson). 
In 1837 he attracted attention as a fighter 
by defeating W. Butler. His stylo was 
never very scientific, but he was resolute, 
oworful, and courageous; over C ft in 
eight; 14 st. 7 lb. in weight. He became 
champion of England in 1838, after beat- 
ing Bendigo in 76 rounds. In 1843 he 
became proprietor of tho Coach and 
Horses public-house, St Martin’s Lane, 
London. 

Caunus, anct city on the S. coast of 
Caria, in Asia Minor, opposite the is. of 
Rhodes, to which C. belonged for a long 
period. It was the bp. of Protogenes, the 
painter, a contemporary of Apelles, and 
was noted for its fruit. 

Cauquenes, tn in Chile, S. America, cap. 
of the prov. of Maule, 75 m, NB. of La 
Concepoidn. It is a rural market centre, 
famous for its wines. Since an earthquake 
in 1939 it has been rebuilt. Pop, 13,000. 

Caura, riv. of S. Vonezuola, rising as the 
Merevari iu the sierras of the S. and 
flowing 4G5 in. NNW. to the Orinoco. ^ 

Caus, or Caux, Solomon (1576-16 ot), 
Fr. engineer, 6. Dieppe; appointed mathe- 
matical tutor to the Prince of Wales In 
1612. Ho entered the service of tho 
elector palatine in 1613, and laid out the 
gardens at Heidelberg Castle. Ho re- 
turned to France and became engineer 
and architect to tJio king In 1623. His 
books include Imtitution limmoniiiuet 
1615, and Raisons de& forces rrumvantes 
avec diverses machineSf 1615, in which 
he describes the process of machine move- 
ment propelled by steam with so much 
resemblance to that of Della Porta that 
tho invention of the steam engine has 
been ascribed to him by some writers. 

Cause, Causation, Causality. In physi- 
cal science tho truths to he discovered 
generally relate to the connection of C. 
and effect, and wo usually call thorn ‘laws 
of causatiou* or ‘natural laws,* By the 
‘cause* of an event we moan the circum- 
stances which must have preceded in 
order that tho event should happen. Nor 
is it generally possible to say that an 
event has one single cause aud no more. 
There are usually many different things, 
conditions, or circumstances necessary for 
the production of an effect, and all of 
them must be considered O.s or necessary 
parts of tho 0. Aristotle distinguished 
4 kinds of O.s for the existence of a 
thing: (1) The Material C., the substance 
of matter composing it. (2) The Formal 
C., the pattern, type, or design, accord- 
ing to which it is shaped. (3) Tho 
Bmciont C., tho force employed in shaping 
It. (4) Tho Final C., the end, motive, or 
purpose of the work. 

Causality is considered In the problem 
whether reality exists at all beyond our 
own thoughts. Thus Descartes held that 
the certainty that reality exists could be 

B.E. 3 


reached through the medium of causality. 
Bmpiricism maintains that the supposed 
truth that every event must have a C. 
Is derived in a sense from experience; 
for it could not very well be supposed to 
be in the mind of anyone who had not 
witnessed Instances of causation. But 
critics of empiricism ask whether It be 
really true that every event must have a 
C., in tho future as well as in the past, 
and affirm that all that mere experience 
could tell us would bo that certain par- 
ticular events In the past have had a O. 
Locke includes causation among the 
truths that are necessarily and universaUy 
true, i.e. truths that are due to some 
capacity of the mind that goes beyond the 
mere collection of past experiences. The 
Idea of O. enters Into the consideration of 
tho belief in an identical self, anoHier 
important problem in the growth of 
empirical philosophy. The necessity of 
the causal relation conditions Berkeley’s 
advance from tho mere existence of ideas 
to his conception of the world as a uni- 
versal and rational system of signs, de- 
pendent upon God. He found, as he 
thought, a basis for the reality of causa- 
tion, in that free activity of Spirit, which 
is rationally Intelligible, tho\^h not 
plcturable to the imagination. But this 
position still leaves unanswered the 
question: What is the Impression from 
which tho idea of C. is derived! Again, 
if the belief in the necessity of a 0. does 
not go back to any Intuitive or demon- 
strative truth, it must come from observa- 
tion and experience, a position which 
Hume considers in the form: Why do 
we believe that any particular C. will 
necessarily be followed by some particular 
effect? And tho only reason there can be 
is that we have found this effect to follow 
in the past. Kant agrees with Hume, 
that necessary and universal judgments go 
beyond experience; but Hume denies the 
csistence of such judgments, whereas 
Kant affirms their existence and demon- 
strates that in mathematics and physics 
necessary a priori judgments are con- 
stantly made and that therefore their 

B MUty is satisfactorily explained. 

partly supports Kant’s pheno- 
menalism, agreeing that causality is a 
category (q.v.), but holds that a series of 
C.s never goes back to an original C., but 
only to an infinite regress of finite C.s, 
none affording an ultimate esmlanation. 
See also Knowledge and Sensation 
AND Sensationalism. 

Cause C614bre, term used to signify any 
lawsuit of great public Interest or impor- 
tance apart altogether from any question 
of legal principle, e.g. the Tichborne 
claimant cose, tho Joyce treason trial, 
tho Dreyfus cose, the ‘Brides in the 
Bath’ (5ase. Tho expression C. C.. 
according to Wharton, was the title of a 
series of reports collected by Gayot de 
Pitlval of decisions of Interest in Fr. 
courts in the 17th and 18th cents. 

Causerie (Fr.), short, Informal article or 
lecture on any subject of literary Interest, 
whether art, the drama, or literature itself. 
The name owes its origin to the Cauaeriea 
du lundi (Monday Talks) of Sainte-Beuve 

*0 
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<q.T.). which, however, otten celEse to 
be ixiforixial and become very elaborate 
esBays. Matthew Arnold frequently used 
the O. form of essay, and it has berome a 
retnilar feature of many periodicals and 
newspapers. 

Gausses, Let (Lat. calse. lime), plateaux 
in France, siopiufc westward from the 
Cayennes (q*yJ in the depts of Loxhre, 
Ayoyron, Gard, and H^rault. They are 
of limestone formation, dry, sterile, and 
out by numerous streams, the Tam, Jonte, 
and Dourbie omonx others, into deep 
canyons which divide the main plateau 
into 4 main and sev. smaller G. The chief 
are the C. of Sauveterre, M^jan (4200 ft 
at its highest point), Noir, and Larzao. 
Surface pits, underground streams, and 
stalactite caves are a great feature of the 
dist. Owing to the sterility of the soil 
and the rigours of the climate there are 
few industries: the chief is the rearing of 
sheep from whose milk Roquefort cheeses 
are made. On the S. border of the Oausse 
Noir is *the dolomite city,* Montpellier- 
le-Vloux. 

Caustios: 1. In chem., the name given to 
substances which have the power of 
corroding or burning up living tissues. 
This tliev do through their avidity for 
water, which is necessary to the tissues, 
and the extraction of which causes death. 
The most commonly used is silver nitrate 
or lunar caustic, which is employed to 
destroy warts, cancerous growths, poisons, 
etc., and leaves the surface black after 
operation. The caustic alkalis are caustic 
potash and caustic soda, the hydroxides 
of potassium and sodium respectively. 

2. In optics, are curves or surfaces of 
Increased illumination formed by the re- 
flection or refraction of light at a surf6M:e. 
They are produced by spherical aberra- 
tion. When a narrow pencil of rays of 
light is incident at the centre of a lens or 
mirror, all the rays are brought to one 
focus, but if the pencil is broad this is not 
the case, the rays from the periphery or 
margin coming to a focus at a diiferent 
point on the axis from those from the 
centre. Thus, if wo take 2 rays arriving 
at points in the lens at different distances 
from the centre, after refraction they will 
cross one another before crossing the axis. 
At this point of intersection there will be 
increased illumination, and the surface 
formed by the Intersections of the whole 
series of rays is a surface of increased 
illumination known as a caustic surface, 
and converging at a point on the axis 
known as the focus. If a section of this 
surface is taken through the axis in any 
plane it will take the form of a cuspoidal 
curve, called a caustic curve, with its 
point at the focus. A similar effect is 
produced when a broad pencil of light 
meets a reflecting surface, and the curve 
is then more easily seen and generally 
observed. Thus, when light is shining 
on a cup of tea, the tea surface cuts the 
caustic surface in a caustic curve seen as 
a bright curve on the tea culminating at 
the bright focal point at the cusp. 

Cauterets, Fr. spa in the dept of Hautes- 
Pyr4n6es, in the Laverdan valley. It 
has warm sulphur springs, and is a 


climbers* centre for the Pyrenees. Pop, 

1000. 

Cautery, name given to an instrument 
or a process for heating or burning the 
tissues of the body. It provides counter 
irritation over an inflamed part, destroys 
diseased or dead tissue, or, in some cases 
where a white heat is applied, is useful 
for performing operations in parts which 
are either difficult to get at or vascular in 
nature. Its a^llcation near a bleeding 
artery is very efficient to check the flow of 
blood. There are various forms of C., 
and the heat applied in them varies 
according to the nature of the operation 
to be performed. The oefuoZ C. is an 
instrument with a blade or head of steel 
or platinum heated in a lamp or fire 
before application. The thermo -C., as in 
the form called Paquolin's C., has a hol- 
low head kept hot by means of a contained 
benzol lamp or the passage of hot vapour. 
Galvano-C. contains a wire or wires along 
which an electric current passes, so that 
the heat emitted can be varied by altering 
the strength of the current. The Galvano- 
C. is used in modem practice. 

Cautin, pmv. of S. Chile, producing 
wheat, cattle, lumber, tan-bark, and fruit. 
It is traversed by the lUo Tolt6n, forming 
its S. boundary, and the O. or Rio 
Imperial, which rises in the Andes and 
flows 100 m. westwards to the Pacific. 

Temuco on the Rio C. Area 5519 sq. 
m.; pop. 321,600. 

Caution, or Oautionry, in Scots law, 
moans an obligation by which one person 
becomes pledged as security or surety for 
another, either to do a certain act or pay a 
sum of money, or as guarantor for the 
good conduct or fidelity of the other. 
Such obligations must always be in writ- 
ing, otherwise they are unenforceable. 
As in the Eng. law of suretyship so in the 
Soots law respecting a C. the cautioner is 
under no greater liability than the prin. 
debtor or person for whom he answers. 
The cautioner where sued by the third 
party or creditor has a right to obtain 
relief against the prin. debtor. The 
cautioner, where bound as full debtor for 
the prin. debtor, or jointly and severally 
with the latter, may be sued for the whole 
debt, and no longer, in the absence of any 
stipulation to the contrary, has any * bene- 
fit of discussion,* i.e. right to call upon the 
creditor to demand pairment from the 
prin. debtor besides registering the debt 
or charge. The cautioner is exempt from 
any further liability where the prin. debt 
comes to an end or where the creditor 
alters the position of the prin. debtor with- 
out obtaining the cautioner*B consent, as, 
for example, by giving him time to pay or 
discharging him altogether. 

Cautley, Sir Proby Thomas (1802-71), 
soldier and engineer, b. Suffolk. He 
served for some years in the Bengal 
artillery until he undertook the recon- 
struction of the Doab Canal. His great 
work was the construction of the Ganges 
Canal, a masterpiece of engineering, 
opened in 1854. 

Cauvery, aee Kavbri. 

Caux (so called from the chalk soil) is 
the name of an old diet, corresponding to 
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that of the modem Harre. Dieppe, aod 
Yretot. It is In Normandy, facing the 
Bng. Channel. Its people live by pas- 
turage and wlculture. 

Cava de* Tiireni, It. tn, In Campania 
Q.r.), 3 m. NW. of Salerno (q.r.J. It 
stands 980 ft above sea level, in a fertile 
and beautiful valloy surrotmded by high 
hills, and is a popular holiday resort, it 
has a cathedral, and 1 m. SW. is the 
famous Benedictine abbey of La Trinith 
della Cava, founded 1025, which possesses 
valuable archives. C. has a cotton- 
weaving industry and other textile 
manufs. Pop. (com.) 39,000. 

Cavaignao, Jraoquos Marie Eugene 
Godef^ (11153-1905), Fr. politician, son 
of Louis Eugene C. He became repub- 
lican deputy for Saint-Calais (Sarthe) in 
1882; served as under-secretary of war 
(1885) and as minister of marine and of 
the colonics under President Loubet 
(1892). He was minister of war in the 
Brisson Cabinet, 1898, when he played a 
prominent port in the Dreyfus (q.v.) case. 
He discovered the document, which in- 
criminated Dreyfus, to be a forgery, but 
resigned his position rather than consent 
to a pew trial of Dreyfus, in whose guilt 
he was a firm believer. 

Cavaignao, Louis Eugtoe (1802-57), 
Fr. soldier and politician, b. Paris. He 
entered the army as an engineer In 1894; 
served in Morea and afterwards in Algeria, 
whore he won great distinction. In 1848 
the provisional gov. mode him Governor- 
General of Algeria, but soon afterwards he 
was recalled to Paris as minister of war. 
He crushed the revolutionaries with con- 
siderable severity and was made president 
of the ooimcil. He was defeated as a 
candidate for the presidency of the rep. 
by Louis Napoleon and became a promi- 
nent member of the republican opposition, 
which led to his imprisonment at the coup 
d*ital of 1851. On his release he retired 
into private life until his death. 

Cavalllon, Fr. tn in the dept of Vaucluse, 
on the Durance, 15 m. SE. of Avignon 
(q.v.). There is a fine ohuroh a2th-18th 
cent., formerly a cathedral), and a beauti- 
ful 18th-oont. synagogue. The tn is a 
market for fruit and vegetables, and has 
a silk trade. Pop. 13,800. 

Cavalcanti, Bartolommeo (1503-62), 
Florentine noble and orator, who led a 
revolt against the Medloi, and was after- 
wards employed by Pope Paul HI. 

Cavalcanti, Guido (c. 1250-1300), It. 
poet and philosopher. His father was one 
of those whom Dante mentions in the 
Inferno as condemned to torture among 
the Epicureans and atheists, hut Guido 
himself was a friend of the great poet, 
who dedicated his Vita Nuova to nim. 
By his marriage with Beatrice, daughter 
of Farinata Uberti, O. became head of the 
GhibeUine faction in Florence, and when 
the leaders of both Guelphs and Ghlbel- 
llnes were driven out by the people of 
Florence, he was banished to Sarzana and 
retmmed to Florence only to die. He 
wrote in prose on philosophy and oratory, 
but Ids most famous work Is the 70-lino 
metaphysical Canzone d*Ainore, beginning 
* Donna mi prega.* He wrote many 


baHahf camsonit and sonnets of great 
beauty, his favourite theme being the 
anguish of love, and this gives his poetry 
a tragic note. Most of bis poems are 
addressed to a lady called Giovanna. 0. 
is certainly one of the most striking poets 
of the 13th cent. The best od. of his 
works is Eroole's Chiido CavaUcanti e 
le me Rime, 1885. See also D. G. Bos- 
setti’B rendering of sev. of his poems in 
Dante and his Circle, 1892, and J. E. 
Shaw, Ouido CavtUcantVs Theory of Love, 
1949. 

Cavlaoaselle, Giovanni Battista (1820- 
1897), It. author and art critic, 5. Leg- 
nano. In 1846 he went to Germany, 
where he met J. A. Crowe (1825-96) (q.v.j 
and returned to Italy with him. In 1848 
he was banished for his share in the It. 
revolution; be accompanied Crowe to 
London and collaborated with him in 
Early Blemish Painters, 1857. In 1858 
he returned to Italy and pub. his History 
of Painting in Italy, 1864-71, and the 
lives of Titian, 1876, and Raphael, 1883, 
in all of which he was assisted by Crowe. 
In 1861 he became secretary to Giovanni 
Morelli (1816-01), the art critic and pat- 
riot (q.v.), then engaged as president of a 
commission appointed to bring all works 
of art, which could be considered public 
property, under gov. control. In 1878 he 
was appointed chief of the National Art 
Gallery at Rome. The great History 
of Painting was under revision by Crowe 
until his death in 1897, when it was 
continued by S. A. Strong (d. 1904) and 
Langton Douglas: vols. i and 11 appearing 
In 1903, and vol. lii in 1909. 

Cavalier, Jean (1679-1740), Camlsard 
leader, 6. Elbauto, the son of a peasant. 
In 1702, when the persecuted Protestants 
of the C5vennes rebelled against Louis 
XIV, O. became one of their outstandinff 
leaders, and sev. times defeated the royal 
generals, finally obtaining excellent ternis 
from Villars in 1704. He Joined the Brit 
Army and fought at Almansa, 1707. 

Cavalier (Low Lat. caballus, poor horse), 
originally a horseman, horse-soldier, 
hence knight, gallant. In Eng. hist, 
the name is familiar as that applied 
(firstly, c. 1641) to the adherents of the 
Stuarts in the struggle between Charles I 
and Parliament, their opponents being 
nicknamed Roundheads (q.v.). The 
name survived till the extinction of the C. 
(Parliament Exolusiou) Bill, 1679, being 
then replaced by Tory (q.v.). The 
variant ‘chevalier* was used as a title in 
certain orders of knighthood and was 
also a name particularly applied to the 
Young Pretender. 

Cavalieri, Buonaventura (1598-1647), 
It. mathematician, b. Milan, devoted his 
life more especially to the study of geo- 
metry. From his youth upward ho was 
the 'Hotim of a cruel disease, which his 
work helped lilm to forget. He became 
a Jesuit at on early age, and on the recom- 
mendation of the order he was made 

f rof. of mathomatios at Bologna in 1629. 
n his Geometfia indivisibilium continue 
orum nova guadam raiione promota, 1635, 
he expounded his celobratod ‘theory of 
indivisibles,* which has been invaluable 
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in the detemlnation of centres of gravity 
and volumes, and has oontribtited not a 
little to the development of the integral 
calculus. According to his conception all 
space may be regarded as made up of an 
infinite niimber of parts, which represent 
the limit of decomposition which the mind 
can imagine anything to undergo. 

Cavalleri, Eimlio de* (c. 1550-1602), It. 
composer, 6. Rome, where he was organist 
at the Oratorio del Orossiflsso in 1578-84. 
He then went to Florence and became a 
member of the group which aimed at the 
new monodic style. His most famous 
work is La rapprestTUassime di Anima e di 
Corpo, a kind of staged oratorio or 
mystery play with allegorical figures, from 
which a single step of development led 
to opera. It was produced at St Philip 
Neri^s church in Rome in 1600. 

Cavalla (Kavalla), tn and port in a gulf 
of the same name. In the dept of C., Ok 
Macedonia. Cap. of that dept and centre 
of a tobacco 'growing dist. Mehemot All 
was born here. It was Turkish ter. until 
the Balkan war, 1912-13. C. has been 
identified with Ncapolis (Acts xvl). Pop. 
(dept) 136.350; (tn) 42,100. 

Cavalli, Franoasoo (1602-76), It. musioal 
composer, b. Crema, his real name being 
Pier Francesco Caletti-Bnml. He took 
the name of C. from his patron, a noble- 
man at Venice, where he became a singer 
at St Mark's in 1617, rising eventually to 
be maestro di cappella (1668). He wrote 
over 40 operas, the most famous of which 
are Oiasoni (Jaeon), 1649, and 11 Giro 
(Ct/rus), 1654. On the occasion of the 
marriage of Louis XIV in 1660 C. was 
invited to France to produce his opera 
Serse {Xerxes) and 2 years later he 
returned to produce Brcole amarde {Her- 
cutes as Lover), O. therefore did some- 
thing to acclimatise opera in France and 
his recitative won the admiration of 
LuUy. 

CavalUni, Pietro (c. 1250-c. 1330), It. 
punter, a fellow worker of Giotto at 
Rome. Like many of his contemporaries 
he was also a master of mosaic work, a 
sculptor, and an architect. His great 
‘Crucifixion’ fresco at Assisi is still fairly 
well preserved, and recently some valuable 
paintings of his at the church of Santa 
Cecilia, in Rome, have come to light. It 
is said he helped Giotto in the mosaic of 
the Navicella at St Peter’s (q.v.). 

Cavallo. Tiberius (1749-1809), It. oleo- 
trlcian, settled in England about 1771, 
and remained there for the rest of his life. 
He Invented chemical apparatus and 
many extremely sensitive and accurate 
electrical Instruments. In his Treatise on 
the Nature and Properties of Air ho dis- 
cussed Dr Priestley’s recent discoveries, 
rejected the phlogiston hypothesis, and 
noted for the first time the nature of the 
infiuence of light and air on plant life. 
His A Complete Treatise of Electricity^ 
1777, proved him also to have been a 
natural philosopher of no mean order. 
He was elected a fellow of the Roysd 
Society. 

Cavallottl. Felloe (1842-98), It. poli- 
tician, poet, and dramatist, b, Milan. 
In 1860 he pub. a tract, Germania e 


Italia, against foreign rule, and joined the 
Garibaldlan forces, fighting with them 
again in 1866. In thTs year he became 
editor of the Qazzettina Rosa, and both 
there and in the Oazzetta di Milano wrote 
numerous bitter lampoons against the 
monarchical national gov., his policy 
being alwa 3 rs democratic and radical. 
In 1872 he entered Parliament as deputy 
for Corteolona, and in 1886 became leader 
of the party of the extreme left. He 
was a violent adversary of Orispi, and was 
famous for the frequent lawsuits and 
duels in which ho was involved. He was 
killed in a duel with Oount Maroola, 
editor of the Oazzetta di Venezia, He 
wrote some beautiful lyric poetry, in- 
cluding Anticaolie, 1879, and II Lihro dei 
Versi, 1898, and among his dramas are 
Alcibiade, Messeni, and Cantico dei 
Cantid, His works in 9 vole, were pub. 
at Milan in 1896. 

Cavalry. The use of C. began with 
organised warfare itself, though not at 
once in all parts of the world. C. tactics 
developed initially upon the Asiatic plains, 
and cents, of tradition lay behind the 
Parthian horsemen who annihilated the 
legions of Crassus at CaiThae (53 bo). 
Philip of Maoedon was the first W. ruler 
to discern the value of a mounted arm in 
support of heavy infantry. His son, 
Alexander the Great, was a brilliant C. 
commander, and C. proved decisive at the 
Granicus (334), Issus (333), Gaugamela 
(331), and the Hydaspos (327). Hanni- 
bal made equal use of O. at Trobla (218) 
and Cannae (216); nor did the lemons 
(see Roman Army) establish their su- 
periority and become almost invincible 
imtil they had learned how to employ O. 
as an auxiliary arm. The best of these 
troops were recruited in Gaul, Germany, 
and Spain; and Caesar’s Ger. O. more than 
once saved a perilous if not desperate 
situation. By the 3rd cent, ad, however, 
the Rom. C., though greatly increased in 
numbers, had become separated from the 
infantry, and man// historians consider 
this separation of the 2 arms as a prin. 
cause of the decline of Rome’s military 
power. The empire was gradually over- 
run by barbarians, who rolled almost 
exclusively on C. and for whom the 
imperial squadrons were no match. But 
from about the year 1000 C. resumed its 
importance in European warfare, not so 
much as an aid to swift manoeuvre as a 
weapon whose effectiveness was derived 
from its sheer weight. 

In the age of chivalry we discover that 
a battle resolved Itself very largely into 
a matter of C. charges. The knights in 
armour, mounted on groat char^rs which 
wore themselves at a later date clad in 
armour, swept down upon the infantry 
and usually carried the position. This 
was more or less the state of affairs during 
the 16th cent., but the overthrow of the 
feudal O. had by then become largely 
a matter of time. The new tactics had 
shown that bowmen and infant^ could 
disperse and rout a C. force. Thus at 
Stirling Bridge the ‘ schiltroims ’ of Wal- 
lace, at Odey tiie use of archers pro- 
tected by stakes, and at Bannockburn 
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the tactics of Robert Bruce had broken 
the furious charges of feudal O. Other 
tactics would have to be adopted by the 
C. before they could again vaunt their 
superiority over the infantry. Further in- 
fluences also were at work at this time. 
The introduction of gunpowder and the 
consequent use of fire-arms had led to 
many innovations in the art of war. The 
C. began to be armed with fire-arms in 
addition to the lance which they carried, 
and their greater speed and mobility gave 
them a great advantage over the foot 
soldier. For the next cent, a duel was 
waged between the C. and the infantry. 
First was invented some moans of attack 


^ j advantage. The Iron- 
sides of Oromwell showed their fear- 
lessness and courage in the charges against 
the pikemen and musketeers. They had 
certain advantages over the C. of modern 
times, but on the whole their work was as 
dangerous as it was until comparatively 
recent times, and they proved themselves 
to be the most useful *arm* that a general 
had. But again C. declined: during the 
wars of the early years of the 1 8th cent, 
they found insufficient employment, and 
during the Seven Years War they were 
found to be lacking in dash and ignorant 
of manoeuvring. Under Frederick the 
Great the Prussian O. again reached a 
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to give the C. an advantage over the 
infantry, and in turn the infantry were 
equipped to overcome the new tactics of 
the C. By this time both w’ore armed 
with fire-arms, and also the use of cannon 
had become common to both. The C. 
again triumphed, since their mobility gave 
them a great advantage. Again, the in- 
fluence of the religious wars of the 17th 
cent, on 0. cannot be overrated. It was 
essential that the C., having charged the 
enemy, should not go too far either in 
pursuit or in search of plunder. The 
battle of Lewes may be quoted as an 
example where the 0., having overthrown 
the enemy, lost the day owing to too pro- 
longed a pursuit. The mercenary soldiers 
had already shown their superiority to 
feudal levies, but they had also shown 
that they wore not to bo depended upon 
in the matter of a quick return to the 
battlefield. The O. of the Protestants 
in the Thirty Years War, however, showed 
that, actuated by the highest motives 
of patriotism, they could be used with 


high standard, only to decline at the end 
of the Seven Years War. During the early 
stages of the revolutionary wars C. was 
practically non-existent. A species of 
mounted infantry was used, but this 
was mounted only for the advantages of 
mobility. Under Napoleon the work of 
the C. was revived, and the C. were used 
in combination with the artillery. The 
mass of infantry to be charged were first 
of all riddled by a heavy artillery fire, and 
then the C., which had been massed within 
easy striking distance, were launched 
against it, to continue and finish the work 
made easy by the disorder and confusion 
created by the fire of the artillery. Dur- 
ing the campaigns of the 19th cent, 
the C. did not on the whole play an im- 
portant part. Following immediately on 
the Napoleonic wars they wore practically 
disbanded, although in the Crimean war 
the C. wore conspicuous for their gallantry 
in the famous charge of the Light Brigade 
(q.v.). 

During the latter part of the century 
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the question of substituting to a large 
degree mounted infantry was mooted, 
and the plan found strong advocates, 
for it was argued that the conditions 
of warfare had chan^d in such a degree 
that the use of C. m the sense that it 
was used by Napoleon was no longer 
possible or necessary. One of the prin. 
advantages of mounted men is mobility, 
and a large number of supernumerary C. 
were, until the First World War, always 
necessary at the beginning of a campaign. 
It was always found to be easier to recruit 
efficient riflemen for raoimtod infantry 
than it was to recruit trained C. men. 
The S. African War of 1899-1902 again 
saw a great revival of C. owing to the 
ideal nature of the area of operations for 
their employment. On the Brit, side 
many yeomanry regiments were sent to 
the front and many G. units were raised 
In S. Africa. The Boer force was practi- 
cally a mounted infantry army. Just 
before the First World War it was main- 
tained by a largo number of authorities 
that we had again reached a normal stage 
in the evolution of C., and that the con- 
centrated fire of ^apnel and quick- 
firing guns would make It possible for the 
C. to support the w(ttk of the artillery and 
enetrate the masses of infantry confused 
y the artillery fire, i.e. that it was pos- 
sible to return to the evolutions of 
Napoleon. In the First World War, 
• however, C. played only a minor part on 
the W. front. At the outset they per 
formed their traditional function of 
moving well in advance of the infantry 
as a protective screen and then drawing 
oil to a flank as the opposing infantry 
drew towards each other. On the W. 
front, however, the early settling down to 
trench warfare precluded C. action In any 
form, but on the E. front all combatants 
were able to employ C. at all times. The 
best O. exploits of the war wore those of 
the Brit, in Palestine and Mesopotamia. 
But C., as an clfoctive arm, has all but 
ceased to bo of importance in a ‘major* 
war. The experionoo of tho First World 
War showed that tanks and armoured 
cars, being far less vulnerable and far 
speedier, should take over some of the 
duties of reconnaissance, pursuit, and 

S rotectlon previously performed by C. 

I. played no part in the defeat of the 
Sp. Republicans by Franco (1936-9), the 
chief factor in his victory being the Ger. 
and It. air forces. Similarly, in Poland, 
the Ger. air-raids on that country ended 
the eampaign in 3 weeks (1939), com- 
bined with attack by massed tanks and 
motorised units. There were C. units on 
the Polish side, but they may almost bo 
said to have been reminiscent of the 
Middle Ages. In the Brit, service tho C. 
estab. was greatly reduced in the first 
decade after the First World War, and 
later most O. regiments were converted 
into armoured oar or light tank units 
(see also Army). Armoured cars have In 
recent years been found Invaluable in such 
dilEering types of country as the plains of 
Iraq and the mts on the NW. frontier of 
India. A Brit. O. regiment was divided 
Into 4 ‘squadrons,* each of which had 2 


‘troops.* In the field each brigade of 0. 
was supported by a battery of horse 
artillery. 

In the U.S.A. G. first came to the fore 
during tho Givll war. It was efficient in 
all branobes and adaptable to all circum- 
stances. Sheridan's pursuit of Leo in 
1865, Stuart's impenetrable sci'oen in 
1863-4, the C. battle of Brandy Station 
(0 Jime 1863), and Sheridan's destruction 
of Early's army in the Shenandoah were 
all first-olasB operations. The wide spaces 
of America provide a natural theatre for 
C. action which the 0. was not slow to 
demonstrate in Indian wars. 

It is often said that the experience of 
tho First World War sounded tho knell of 
G., and that the fundamental duties of G. 
can now be more effloiently performed by 
the aeroplane and tho armoured flighting 
vehicle. On the W. front 0. was of the 
first importance in the earliest phase when 
the opposing armies were as yet feeling 
their way. Afterwards, during the pro- 
tracted period of position warfare, it 
could act only as infantry and as a mobile 
reserve. It is clear from a report of Sir 
Douglas (later F.-M. Earl) Haig to his gov. 
that during the period of infantry and 
artillery action the true function of tho 0. 
was to move on the flanks, and he makes 
the implicit admission that as there 
were no flanks, or, in other words, as 
thw flanks rested on neutral states or 
impassable obstacles, that function was 
in abeyance. In the final period the 
C. were ready to revert to their historic 
role of pursuers, but by that time the 
morale of tbo Ger. armies was broken. 
Many of the foremost allied leaders 
testified to the great service performed 
by the C. in tho early weeks of the opera- 
tions on the W. front; Sir Douglas Haig 
stated that 'it has been proved that 
G., whether used for shock effect under 
suitable conditions, or ns mobile infantry, 
have still an indispensable part to play in 
modern war.' Gen. Pershing observed 
that 'the splendid work of the G. in the 
first few weeks of the war more than 
ustified its existence and tho expense of 
ts upkeep In the years preceding tho war.* 
(3en. von Kluck, tho commander of the 
First Ger. Anny, lamenting his lack of O., 
stated that during tho Brit, retreat of 
Aug. 1914, the chief factor that enabled 
the Brit. Army to escape was that his 
(von Kluck’s) forces did not possess tho 
effective means of compelling it to turn 
and resist, namely, tho 3 divs. of Mor- 
wltz’s G. {Journal of the U.S. Cavalry 
Assodcctionj April 1920). More favour- 
able opportunities occurred In Palestine, 
where the Brit, yeomanry oo-operated 
with the Australian and New Zealand 
mounted infantry. The former were, of 
course, armed like the regular Brit. G., 
but tbo dominion forces were armed with 
rifle and bayonet, and it was only later 
that the Australian Light Horse Div. 
was trained in tho use of the sword, and 
that tho dominion troops became gradu- 
ally assimilated to 0. proper. At the 
commencement of the operations In 
Palestine, the yeomanry attacked with 
the sword, advancing in the customary 
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doable rank formation: whereas the 
dominion troops advanoed at a rapid 
walking pace only, with rifle slung and 
bayon^ held In the hand. The suoooss 
of the attacks was due largely to the 
thorough preparation by machine^n 
and field-gun fire. Later, under Gen. 
(later Lord) AUenby, the greatest C. 
leader of modem times, the 0. reverted, 
with 6cLait to their appropriate role of 
pursuer, and in this theatre of operations 
met with entire suoeess. It is inmortant 
to bear in mind that the Fr., Belgian, 
and Oor. military authorities, almost of 
necessity from the geographical position 
of their nations, considered a warfare of 
position as the most probable form for the 
next war in which their nations were 
likely to be concerned. In the training 
of Fr. C. the tactical principles on which 
emphasis is laid are rapidity, mobility, 
and ability to manosuvre, always with a 
view to actual fighting on foot; and these 
tactics must conform to tho modem 
development of fire power. In the fron- 
tal attack dismounted C. units should, 
according to tho Fr. theory, act in co- 
operation with units armed with machine 
guns, the function of tho whole force 
being to turn tho enemy's flanks and to 
cover the advance of reserve units. As 
a result of the liusso-Jap. war, where the 
C. of both belligerents was so obviou^y 
inferior, continental opinion, especially 
that of tho Ger. general staff, was that 
only a first-class and highly trained C. 
would bo of any real use in a modern 
major war. Again, tho view of tho Ger. 
staff was that wliile charges by regiment 
and brigade were still feasible the charge 
by div. was a past chapter. They re- 
garded the lance as superior to the sword, 
but argued that only shaken and surprised 
Infantry were really vulnerable to C. 
attack. Finally, they held that C. must 
be able to fight mounted as well as dis- 
mounted, and not be relegated to the role 
of secondary infantry. The view of one 
school of Brit, thought after tho First 
World War w€w that while C. had to some 
extent been superseded, as a primary 
factor of strategical reconnaissance, by 
tho air arm, this supersession really 
operated to help tho 0., and permitted it 
to develop still more fully its capabilities 
in tactical reconnaissance — a function 
which tho aeroplane could not perform at 
all. Modem Brit, cavalry experts were 
opposed to mixed brigades and favoured 
the adoption of divs. of 3 brigades of 
C. instead of 4, each brigade to consist 
of 3 regiments, so that the imit could 
be easily controlled by 1 lejuler, the 
regimental commander. Light guns, such 
os the 13-pounder rather than the 18- 
pounder, wore considered the most suit- 
able weapons for artillery of the (7. div. 
of tho future, tho essential requirement 
being that tho guns should keep up with 
the C. A proportion of howitzers should 
be added for the purpose of overwhelming 
enemy detachments which could not be 
peached by field guns of flat trajectory. 
Finally, each maohino-gun squadron 
should carry no more than 12 gruns, each 
squadron being organised into 3 troops 


of 4 guns each. There was no flnalitj 
In these views, which were essentially 
those of the traditional Brit. C. school. 
They favoured a O. div. exdusively com- 
posed of that arm, machine-gun imlts and 
other auxiliaries being under tho control 
of the div. ; while armoured-car units and 
motor machine-guns should not be in- 
oluded, but only attached as occasion 
might require. The extensive use of aerial 
reconnaissance In the Second World War 
largely discounted tho view of tho limita- 
tions of the air arm in that sphere noted 
above. C. played no part in the opera- 
tions on the W. front in the Second world 
War, but it rendered considerable service 
on the B. front. Thus C. were combined 
with light mobile units in tho operations 
of Marshal Bokossovsky against the Oer. 
Ninth Army In the summer offensive of 
1944, and a^n in his operations to out- 
flank Minsk and Bobrmsk in the same 
offensive. Russian 0. were often used in 
great enveloping manoeuvres to out off 
the rotrfat of Ger. forces in tho Caucasus 
and other regions of tho S. Russian front. 
For tho hist, of individual C. regiments 
see Dragoon; Dragoon Guards; Hus- 
sars; Lancers; Life Guards; Yeo- 
manry. See also Maj. M. W. Nicholson 
(U.S. Army), Modsm Cavalry, 1922. 

Cavan, Frederiok Rudolph Lambart. 
10th Earl of (1865-1946), soldier. Ha 
served in the S. African War 1899-1902 
and was mentioned in dispatches. Com- 
manded 1st Battalion Grenadier Guards 
1908-12. Had retired before the First 
World War, but returned to active service, 
and commanded the Brigade of Guards, 
and later the Guards Div. and the 14th 
Army Corps. He was sent to Italy to 
take command of the Brit, troops in the 
operations on the Plavo (1918), After the 
war, he was general officer commanding 
in chief, Aldershot, 1920-2, and chief of 
the Imperial General Staff, 1922-6; head 
of the War Office section of tho Brit, 
delegation to tho Washington Conference, 
1921. Promoted general in 1921; field 
marshal 1932. 

Cavan: 1. Co. of the Rep. of Ireland, 
Cavan is tho co. tn; other tns in the oo. 
are CootehiJl, Belturbet, Kingsoourt, 
Bailleborough, BoUyjamesduff, and Vir- 
ginia. The Brno and the Woodford are 
tho chief rivs., and the chief lakes are the 
labyrinthine Lough Oughtor, and the 
beautiful Loughs Ramor, Sheelln. and 
Brnckloy. The Shannon, the longest riv, 
in the Brit. Is., rises in oo. Cavan on the 
.S. slopes of Cuileagh mt (2188 ft). Agri- 
culture is tho chief industry; potatoes and 
oats are tho chief crops, and flax is also 
cultivated. Pop. 79,000 (90 per cent of 
the pop. is Catholic). 

2. Mrkt tn on a trlb. of the R. Annalee 
in the above co. The offices of the Dist. 
and Circuit Court and the Co. Council are 
in tho Courthouse, and the offloes of the 
Urb. Dist. Council are in the tn hall. By 
far the most conspicuous building in the 
tn is tho splendid modern Romanesque 
Catholic cathedral (1942). Pop. 3500. 

Cavatina, It. term applied in music to 
a simple melody, having no second nor a 
da capo part. It is also sometimes used 
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of any kind of light and smooth air, and 
treanent^ of those occurring in a grand 
scena. 0. also denotes a piece of instni* 
mental music» as for example in what is 
popularly known as Baff’s C., the piece 
by which that composer is chiefly 
remembered. 

Cave, Edward (1691-1754), printer, 
combined both at Norwich and London 
the functions of Journalist and printer. 
In 1731 he foimdod. and for some years he 
ed., the Gentleman* $ Magazine, in which 
pari, debates wore for the first time 
reported at some length. C. d. with his 
hand * gently pressii^* Samuel Johnson*s. 
The latter had become his porl. reporter 
in 1740, and afterwards his friend. 

Cave, George, Ist Earl (1856-1928), 
lawyer, h. London, second son of Thomas 
Cave, M.P. Educ. nt Merchant Taylors* 
School, and at St John’s College, Oxford. 
Called to the Bar 1880 ; took silk 1904, and 
enjoyed for many years a considerable 
Chancery practice. M.P., Kingston div. 
of Surrey, 1906-22. SoUcitor-giUieral in 
Coalition Gov. and knighted 1915. In 
1916 ho became homo secretary: in 1919 
a lord of appeal in ordinary. Lord 
chancellor in Bonar Law’s ministry, 1922; 
he retained that office in Baldwin’s till 
1924. See Sir C. Mallet, Lord Cane: a 
Memoir, 1931. 

Cava, William (1637-1713), divine, took 
his M.A. degree at St John’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1660. Ho was vicar of 
Islin^on 1662-91; rector of All-Hallows 
the Great, Thames Street, 1679-89; vicar 
of Isleworth 1690. The 12 books ho 
wrote on early church hist, were once 
standard works. 

Cava Animals, term which is applied 
equally to animals whose remains have 
been found in a fossil state in caves und 
to living creatures which Iiavo adapted 
themselves to an existence in the dark 
and quiet shelter discovered by their 
ancestors. They are often <listinguiBhcd 
from their kindred by the spccilic term 
spelams (Gk epSlaion, a cave), e.g. the 
fossil hyaena and tiger are known as 
Hyaena spelaeus and Felis spelaetts respec- 
tively, while the living blind-fish is called 
Amblyopsis spelaeus. Their frequent lack 
of vision has also obtained for many of 
them, as for deep-sea and underground 
dwellers, the prefix Typhlo- (Gk tuphlos, 
blind), e.g. Typhliehihys, a genus of blind 
fishes. The chief characteristics of ani- 
mals of this type are their reduced or 
absent eyes and consequent well-developed 
sense-organs, such as antennae and feelers, 
lack of colour, and their predaceous oca*- 
nlvorous habits oocasionod by lack of 
vegetable matter in the darkened home. 
Among the gastropod molluscs sov. species 
of snails have been found in Austrian 
caves which have developed blindness as 
the result of their mode of life. Blind 
cave-dwellers are represented also in the 
CIrustacea and Arachnida by sov. species, 
notably by Cambarus stygius and Antrobia 
rnammottmia respectively. In the orthop- 
terous insects a genus of small cock- 
roaches of a peculiar nature has been 
disoovered in cavos of the Philippine Is.; 
t^ females are devoid of sight and of cdl 


power of flight. The Clambidae and Sll- 

S hidae are well-known families of coleop- 
3rous insects which include sev. cave- 
dwellers, usually sightless, e.g. In the 
carabid genus Anophthalmus found In 
Europe and America, and the Amer. 
genus of Silphidae, Adelops. Rising 
higher in the animal world we come to 
the phylum Pisces, and hero there are 
numerous fishes which shun tho light and 
prefer a cavern for a home. The Am- 
hlyopsis, which occurs in the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky, is a colourless fish, 
about 5 in. in length, in which the eyes and 
optic nerve ore imperfect; in the same 
family, i.e. Amblyopsidae, are found the 
ChologcLster, which has normal sight, and 
Typhliehihys, a blind and colourless fish 
whose home is near the Mississippi. A 
blind salamander. Typhlotriton spelaeus, 
inhabits the Rock House Cave in Mis- 
souri, and other cavemicolous amphibians 
are the Typhlomolge raikbumi and Proteus 
anguinus, the olm, the latter being a 
native of Comlola. Its eyes ore com- 
pletely hidden, and when exposed to tho 
light tho colourless creature turns black. 
If such C. A. have lost their sight as a 
result of living for many generations in 
the dork they seem to provide evidence in 
favour of Lamarck’s theory of inheritance 
of acquired characters. It is, however, 
pamlbie to adopt the opposite view that 
tne ancestors of these animals became 
blind as the result of a mutation (sport), 
and that they could then survive in dark 

{ >laceH only, whore functional eyes would 
u any case be useless. 

Cave Art. The high importance of 0. A. 
has become widely recognised in recent 
years largely through the work Of the 
Abb6 Breuil in S. France, N. Spain, and 
N. and S. Africa. This, the earliest 
known art of man, belongs to sev. of the 
cultures which* go to make the Upper 
Palaeolithic st^e of tho Old Stone Age. 
The radio-carbon dates obtained suggest, 
with considerable reservations, an age of 
20,000 years. The paintings and en- 
gravings are found on the roofs and walls 
of deep caves where no natoal light pene- 
trated; indications of torches, and oup- 
shaped lamps which provided artificial 
light have been seen. This art depicts 
animals In fresh and vigorous line which is 
often enriched with red and yellow ochre, 
red haematite, manganese and graphite, 
and sometimes emphasised by very finely 
powdered colour blown on through a 
pipe. The animals represented — bison, 
mammoth, horse, ox, red deer, and rein- 
deer — are those known from datable 
deposits of their bones to be the food of 
Upper Palaeolithic man. The human 
form is depicted rarely, and then only as 
a sort of caricature or as a fiigure wearing 
a mask. These figures are apparently 
intended to represent hunters; their 
arrows point at the vital parts of the 
animals which are quite often shown to be 
in young. The art has an obvious magic 
urpose: to ensure fertility in the animals 
unted as well as success in the hunt. 
The most famous cave is that at Lascaux 
(q.v.) near Montimac, which was dis- 
covered in 1940 by 4 boys. Another 
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well-known cave is Font de Gaume, Dor- 
dogne, where there is a remarkable series of 
bisons in polychrome decoration. From 
the fact that one drawing sometimes 
overlies another, it is thought that the 
aotufid act of drawing and not the drawing 
itself was the essence of the magic. In 
the Trois Fr^res cave in the N. part of the 
coutral Pvronees is a magnificent series 
of engravings made on the white surface 
of black rock; a yellow clay-like skin, due 
perhaps to weathering, is used to produce 
a cameo effect. A figure called ‘The 
Sorcerer’ in this cave has a human body 
with the head of a deer; it seems to 
represent the hunting spirit or god. In 
Spain there are sev. fine examples of C. A. 
in the prov. of Santander. The famous 
cave at Altamira, in which was found in 
1879 the first known example of G. A. 
of this sort, has a series of polychrome 
paintings, particularly of bison, which are 
the finest of their kinds. No C. A. is 
known in Britain. See A. H. Brodrick, 
Prehistoric Painting ^ London, 1948; F. 
Windels, Laccattx Cave Paintings, London. 
1949; H. Breull, QvMre cents sUcles d*art 
variital, 1952, with an Eng. trans. by 
Mary E. Boyle, 1952; G. Giigson, The 
Painted Caves, 1957. 

Caveat, formal notice or caution given 
by a party interested, to a court judge, 
or public officer, against the performa^o 
of certain judicial or ministerial acts, in 
a more restricted sense a 0. denotes (1 ) a 
caution entered In the Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty Div. to stop the granting 
of probates of wills or letters of adminis- 
tration; (2) a notice given to the bishop 
by a paity who disputes a particular right 
of presentation to prevent the institution 
of a clerk to a bonofleo; and (3) a notice 
lodged at the j»atent office to prevent the 
registration of any invention imder the 
patent laws. 

Caveat Emptor (Lat. ‘let the buyer be 
on his guard’), legal maxim which in the 
law relating to a contract for the sale of 
goods means that a purchaser must take 
all reasonable precautions In buying from 
another, for as regards the quality of a 
thing sold in the general circumstances of 
the sale he will not be allowed afterwards 
to repudiate the sale because he has not 
obtained all he wants. The Sale of Goods 
Act, 1893, has destroyed the maxim of 
some of its force by implying in every 
contract of sale conditions that the goods 
sold shall correspond to their description, 
that they shall be reasonably fit for the 
purpose for which the buyer wanted them, 
provided he made that purpose known to 
the seller, that the bulk shall correspond 
to the sample, and that the seller has a 
right to sell the goods; with the result that 
on the breach of any such condition the 
buyer can rescind the contract. 

Cavedone, Jacopo (1577-1660), It. 
painter, b. Sassuolo, near Modena; studied 
under the Caracci and Guido, and was 
much influenced by Titian, whose works 
he studied at Venice. Most of his work 
was done for churches in Bologna, and 
is in both oil and fresco. His best work 
is ‘The Virgin and Child in Glory.' 1614 
(Academy of Bologna). 


Cavell, Edith Louisa (1865-1915), nurse 
and patriot, b, Swardeston, Norfolk, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Frederick 0. 
She was educ. at home, in Somerset, and 
in Brussels, and entered the London Hos- 
pital as a probationer in 1895. In 1906 
she went to Brussels to assist in establish- 
ing a training school for nurses, and in 
1907 was appointed first matron of Dr 
Depage’s clinic, the Berkendael medical 
institute. On the outbreak of war in 
Aug. 1914 Dr Depage left to organise 
military hospitals, and Miss C. was left in 
charge of the institute, which became a 
Red Cross hospital for both Gers. and 
their enemies. On 5 Aug. 1915, Miss C. 
was arrested, charged with harbouring 
refugees and helping 130 of them to 
escape, and on 7 Oct. she was one of 36 
brought to trial before a court-martial. 
Her Belgian defence counsel was not 
allowed to see her beforehand, nor to 
inspect documents, and the prosecution 
was helped by her own statement that 
she had received letters of thanks from 
the repatriated. She was condemned to 
death by shooting, the sentence being 
carried out at 2 a.m. on 12 Oct. despite 
the elTorts of neutral diplomats to get the 
sentence commuted. On 15 May 19)9 
her body was buried at Norwich CatJiodral. 
A memorial to her was erected in St 
Martin’s Place, near Trafalgar Square, 
London, in 1920; her last words, ‘Pat- 
riotism is not enough; I must have no 
hatred or bitterness towards anyone,’ 
were added to the pedestal in 1924. See 
S. Kuschen (Miss Cj.’b defending counsel), 
Devant les Conseils de Guerre allemands, 
1919; and A. Got, Tfie Case of Miss 
Cavell, 1920. 

Cavendish, surname of the ducal house 
of Devonsliire (q.v.). 

Cavendish, Lord Frederick Charles 
(1836-82), politician, second son of the 
7th Duke of Devonshire, b. Eastbourne, 
and educ. at Trinity (college, Cambridge. 
Ho was private secretary to Lord Gran- 
ville, 1859; elected M.P. for Barrow-in- 
Furness, 1865; was Gladstone’s private 
secretary, 1872; financial secretary to the 
Treasury, 1880. In 1882 he was chosen 
by Gladstone to succeed W. E. Forster as 
chief secretary to the lord -lieutenant of 
Ireland. On 6 May C. and the permanent 
under-secretary, Thomas Henry Burke 
(g.v.), were murdered in Phoenix Park bv 
a gang of assassins, belonging to the secret 
society of Inviiieibles, in front of the 
viceregal lodge. James Carey, a member 
of the Dublin corporation, turned in- 
former, 20 persons were arraigned, and 5 
were executed and others sentenced to 
penal servitude. The assassins did not 
know who Lord Frederick was, but they 
meant to murder Burke. The murder 
had far-reaching political consequences 
for Ireland. Piggott’s forged letter of 
C. S. Parnell condoned this murder. 

Cavendish, George (1500-62?), historical 
writer, the eldest son of Thomas C., a 
clerk in the Exchequer. He became 
gentleman-usher to Cardinal Wolsey 
(q.v.), and served him faithfully to the 
end. Alter Wolsey 's death he wrote his 
patron's biography, which was circulated 
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in MS.» but not pifl>. in foil until 1815. 
It iA a raliiablo antbentlo record of the 
period. 

Cavendish^ Htniy (1731-1810), natural 
philosopher, b, Nice, edno. at Cambridice. 
He was extremely shy and lived the life 
of a reoluse. A millionaire and the 
possessor of a unique library, C. devoted 
his whole life to ohemlcaJ and physical 
research, and found time also to work at 
mathematics and to read papers before 
the Royal Society. Not only did he 
discover the extreme llgrhtness of hydrogen 
— ^whiob led at once to balloon experiment- 
ing, etc. — but before 1783 he had asoer- 
tamed the constituents of water and 
atmospheric air, and had conducted his 
famous experiments on the density of the 
earth. Sir Humphry Davy spoke en- 
thusiastically of the extreme accuracy of 
bis work. See G. Wilson, H, Cavendish, 
1851. 

Cavendish, Thomas (1560-921, circum 
navigator, oomniandod a ship in Sir 
Richard Grenville’s expedition to Virginia 
(1585), and in the following year fitted out 
3 small ships from Plymouth, in which 
he sailed round the world (1586-8) by 
way of the Magellan Straits, the £. 
Archipelago, and the Cape. During this 
voyage he discovered Port Desire, 
Patagonia, burnt 3 Sp. cities, and cap- 
tured Sp. treasure. He d. at sea off 
Ascension, broken-hearted because his 
second expedition was not so successful 
as the first. 

Cavendish, Sir William (c. 1505-57), 
Eng. courtier, founder of the family of 
C., b. Cavendish. He was the second son 
of Thomas C. of Cavendish, clerk of the 
pipe, and brother of George C. (q.v.). 
C. was treasurer of the royal chamber 
under Henry VIII, Edward VI, and Mary 
I, and was one of the commissioners 
appointed by Henry VIII to suppress the 
monasteries. He was 3 times married, 
his third wife being the Derbyshire 
heiress, Bess of Hardwick. With her 
money he planned the sumptuous man- 
sion at Chatsworth, whicn his wife 
completed. See Rennet’s, Memoirs of 
the Cavendish Family, 1737; J. Grove’s 
Lives of all the Earls and Dukes of Devon- 
shire, 1764, 

Cavendish, William, 1st Duke of New- 
oastle (1592-1676), Royalist, edno. at St 
John’s College, (Cambridge. Charles T 
made him tutor to his son Charles in 
1838. C. hod previously entertained his 
sovereign at Welbeck, when Ben Jonson, 
whom he patronised, composed the mas- 
que. When the Civil War broke out C. 
sacrificed his own income to the Royalist 
cause. He won Yorks for the Royalists 
by the victory of Adwalton Moor (1643), 
In the same year he captured Hull, but 
in the following, after the rout of Marston 
Moor, wont abroad, where he lived in great 
poverty until the Restoration when he 
retuimed to England. Charles II created 
him Duke of Newcastle in 1665. O. 
wrote a number of dramatic works and 
plays. His second wife, Margaret (c. 
1625-73), whom he married in 1645, and 
who had been one of Henrietta Maria’s 
maids of honour, wrote a life of her ' 


husband, 1667, which was extravagantly 
praised by Charles Lamb; and sev. poems. 

Cavendish-Bentinek, see Bbntinok. 

Cavarsham, Baron, see Kkollys, Fran- 
cis, IBT Viscount. 

Cavertham, part of the co. bor. of 
Reading since 1911. See Rbadino. 

Caves, or Caverns (Lat. cavus, hollow), 
hollow places formed in the earth or In 
rock. Most natui'al C. larger than mere 
slits or hollows below overhanging ledges 
have been produced by the action of 
water in one of 2 ways. The attack of 
the sea on the coast may form sea 0.; 
the passage of imderground water through 
soluble rocks such as limestones, chalk, or 
rock salt leads to the solution of rook to 
give an interconnecting network of sub- 
terranean passages ana caverns. C. also 
form below glaciers where melt water 
carves subglacial waterways, and occa- 
sionally C. develop in volcanic areas where 
the central part of a lava fiow has drained 
away leaving a Java tunnel formed by the 
rapidly cooled outer skin of the flow (see 
Glactbrs and Lava). 

Sea C. result from the attack of waves. 
The beating of waves and the pounding 
of shingle and boulders thrown up by the 
waves wear down the rocks unevenly. 
Where the rock is soft or cut by a plane 
of weakness such as a Joint, fault, or 
boding plane, erosion is more rapid. 
Onc.e a small hollow lias been formed a 
new factor becomes effective, as the air 
trapped in the hollow is compressed by 
the rising wave and allowed to expand 
when the wave retreats. The wedge-like 
action of the compressed air splitB the 
rock and leads to the formation of a sea 
cave. The mouths of sea 0. lie between 
tide marks. Old sea 0. formed when the 
sea stood higher than at the present time 
may be seen on many coasts at the foot of 
abandoned sea-cliffs {see Rairrd BRAcnES). 
The shape of sea C. is usually controUed 
by planes of weakness in the rock. Blow- 
holes result when a cave opens out to the 
surface; air and water are ejected at suit- 
able states of the tide, particularly when 
the sea is stormy. The force with which 
a plume of spray is thrown out of such 
holes illustrates the effectiveness with 
which air is compressed in the tmderJying 
cave by the advancing sea. The partial 
collapse of blow-holes produces the steeply 
inclined natural shafts known in the 
Channel Is. as creax. The collapse of the 
roofs of long sea C. gives rise to the narrow 
*nlets called geos in Shetland. The largest 

known are those formed by the chemi- 
cal rather than the mechanical action of 
water. These are the O. developed by 
he attack of underground water charged 
with carbonic acid derived either from the 
air or from decaying organic matter. 
Such water acts upon rocks. In particular 
upon the carbonates such as limestone or 
chalk, forming soluble salts which are 
carried away in solution, leaving cavities 
behind. Large subterranean galleries, 
caverns, and channels have been formed 
in various diets, by underground streams 
ind rivs., particularly where calcareous 
rook is present. Whenever such a riv., 
’or some natural cause, has abandoned 
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Its subterranean water-course* the channel finest specimens of such 0. are to be found 
it has occupied gradually dries up* and In Austria, whilst in England most 
tortuous underground passages remain* beautiful raecimens can bo seen at 
linking together the C. previously made Cheddar. One of the largest and most 
by the water. The holes through which famous 0. in the world is Mammoth 
thd rivs. have descended on their down- Cave in Kentucky, U.S.A., situated some 
ward course below the earth arc known as 85 m. SW. of Louisville. It consists of 
sink'holes. Tho direction of the caverns a perfect maze of great chambers* grot- 
and channels can frequently be ascer- toes* and domes linked by numerous 
tallied above ground by examination of passages and galleries. The extent is over 
these entrance-holes. Fine specimens of 4 m., and it was evidently formed ages 
such sink-holes are found in Kentucky ago by the action of water in the prevail- 
and Florida. In limestone dlsts. cal- ing limestone formation. The main cave 
careous deposits are left on the walls of is over 40 ft wide by 300 ft in length and 
subterranean C. This is due to a double about 125 ft high. One of the domes 
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chemical process. First, tho carbonic 
acid acts upon tho calcium carbonate (or 
limestone), forming the soluble bicar- 
bonate. When this solution is left stand- 
ing on the walls of the cave tho reverse 
process takes place, and glistening crystals 
of calcium carbonate remain. If water, 
laden with colcimn bicarbonate, comes 
trickling through the roof of tho cave, in 
the course of ages similar deposits are 
formed in the shape of icicles. These 
deposits slowly grow in si/e as tho water 
drips from them, and where tho solution 
falls on the door of tho cave dome-shaped 
mounds appear. Tho Incrustations hang- 
ing from the roof are known as stalactites, 
and those on the floor stalagmites. Some- 
times the stalactites and the stalagmites 
may become united, when it appears that 
tho roof of the cave is supported by pillara. 
Sometimes these formations are of a pure 
dazzling white, but more often are coloured 
by some foreign matter in the water. 
When the cave is lit up artificially, the 
effect is extremely beautiful. Some of tho 


attains a height of 300 ft, and there are 
sov. others only slightly loss in height. 
The presence of bones of humans, anthro- 
poid apes, and of other animals together 
with artifacts preserved in C. demon- 
strates that these were inhabited and 
provides valuable evidence of life in past 
ages, of the ©volution of man and of the 
way he lived. The preservation of such 
material and of cave paintings is often 
extraordinarily fine in consequence of the 
deposit of translucent calcium carbonate 
upon them. See also AncirAEOLOGY and 
Cave Animai^, Consult Sir W. B. 
Dawkins, Cave Hunting: Researdies on 
the Evidence of Caves respecting the Early 
Inhabitants of Europe, 1874; Hovey, 
Celebrated American Caverns, 1882; A. 
Badln, Orottes et cavemes, 1886; E. A. 
Martel, Les Abtrms, 1886, La Sp6Uologie 
au vingti^e SUcie, 1006-6, and La 
France ignorie, 1928; 0. Pengelly, KenVs 
Cavern, 1894; F, Simonys, Die Hdhlen im 
Dachsiein, 1013; N. Casteret, Ten Years 
under the Earth, 1939, My Caves, 1947* 
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and Darkness und» ihe Earthy 1954 ; A. H. 
Brodrlck, Caves of iMScawCf 1947. 

Caves of a Thousand Buddhas (Gh*ien- 
fo-tunff)» most famous repository of early 
Chinese painting, situated in the cliffs of 
a riv. valley, on the edge of a sandy 
desert, 25 m. from the small tn of Tun* 
huang, in NW. Kansu, 710 m. from 
Lanchow. They are really Buddhist 
shrines, over 400 in number, hollowed 
out of gravel rook. They vary greatly 
in size, the largest containing images 
of Buddha more than 100 ft high, the 
smallest being little more than niches in 
the wall. Although the earliest date from 
the middle of the 4th cent, ad, the 
majority belong to the T’ang (618-936) 
and Sung (960-1276) dynasties. The C. 
were dug out and painted by the monks 
and usually paid for by high officials and 
wealthy merchants, whose portraits and 
those of their families are often depicted 
along the walls. Many of the images 
have disappeared or been renovated, but 
the wall paintings, depicting secular and 
religious scenes, are still in a wonderful 
state of preservation, far better indeed 
than those at AJanta (q.v.). For many 
cents, the C. were one of the greatest 
religious centres in all Asia, visited by 
monks from many countries. But In the 
12 th cent., probably owing to unsettled 
political conditions, they were sealed up 
with stone walls. First reported, to the 
W. world in 1892 by an Englishman, 
Capt. Bower, the first serious work on 
them was done by Sir Aurel Stein (q.v.), 
who found in the long-buried library a 
treasure-house of early Buddhistic and 
Asiatic literature, which has since yielded 
thousands of vols., many of the most 
important of which are now in the Brit. 
Museum. The C. are now converted into 
the Tun-huang Art Institute, and can be 
easily reached by the Lanchow-Sinkiang 
railway. 

Cavetto, a hollow or concave moulding 
used in classical architecture. 

Cavia, see Cavt. 

Caviare, roe of the sturgeon prepared 
for eating. It is a favourite hors-d*oevvre 
or savoury. The variety known in Russia 
as ikra, which is loosely granulated and 
almost fluid, is the best. A coarser kind 
called pajusnaval is a common article of 
food in E. Europe. Hamlet’s remark that 
‘His play . . . was caviare to the general* 
proves that it was a known delicacy in 
Shakespeare’s day. 

Cavitation, see Screw-propeller. 

Cavite, cap. of the prov. of Cavite, 
Luzon, Philippine Is. Situated on Manila 
Bay, 10 m. from the city of Manila, it is 
a fortified seaport and until the Second 
World War was a naval station of the 
U.S.A, Since 1947 the U.S. has used the 
base only to a limited extent. It is an old 
tn containing narrow streets and build- 
ings of stone with upper storeys of wood ; 
it possesses 5 churches and a high school. 
It is the chief naval base of the Philippine 
Is., and during the 19th cent, was the 
scene of political troubles. An Amer. 
squadron under Commodore George 
Dewey wrested it from Spain in May 
1898. Pop. of the prov. 262,550; tn 
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35>052. The chief products of the prov. 
are sugar, rice, and coco-nuts and other 
fruits. In the Secofid World War C. was 
captured by the Japanese on 3 Jan. 1942. 
Recaptured by Amer. forces on 13 Feb. 
1945. See further under Pacific Cam- 
paigns, or Far Eastern Front, in 
Second World War. 

Cavity Resonator. Any hollow electri- 
cal conductor possesses distributed induc- 
tance and capacitance and can therefore 
act as an oscillatory circuit of definite 
resonance frequency. 0. R.s are used as 
resonant circuits at very high frequencies 
corresponding to wave-lengtlis of the order 
of 10 cm. The resonant wave-length is 
proportional to the size of the C. R. and 
the wave-length can bo altered by coupling 
with a reactance. The C. R. is simple in 
design, and has a high Q -factor. The 
shape may be spherical, cylindrical, or 
prismatic. 

Cavour, Camillo Benso, Count (1810- 
1861), It. statesman, h. Turin, a yoimger 
son of an old aristocratic family of Pied- 
mont. He was educ. at the Military 
Academy at Turin till 1826, when he 
obtained a commission in the engineers. 
During his leisure lie studied Eng. politics, 
and developed his strong liberal views 
which caused him to be regarded with 
suspicion in official circles. In 1831 he 
resigned his commission and devoted 
hftnself to social problems, practical agri- 
culture, and foreign travel. In 1847 he 
started at Turin a weekly newspaper, 11 
RisorgimeniOt for the purpose of spreading 
the ideas of constitutional reform. In 
Jan. 1848. the revolution in Sicily broke 
out, and C.’s speech on the constitutional 
questions had great influence, not only 
on the people, but also on the Piedmontese 
king, Charles Albert, who was induced to 
grant a constitution. After the Pied- 
montese defeats against Austria in the war 
1848-9, 0. threw himself still more 
ardently into his ideal of freedom from 
Austria and a united It. kingdom, realis- 
ing, now, that the unification of Italy 
would require powerful foreign help; for 
Piedmont could never defeat Austria 
single-handed. His difficulties were im- 
mense, for he had, in addition to all the 
external force of Austria and the sup- 
porters of the dynasties in Tuscany. 
Naples, etc., to combat the traditional 
and separatist policies of Mazzini and the 
republicans and the danger of an anti- 
papol and anti -clerical movement, which 
he judged would destroy his own schemes 
of employing foreign help to unify his 
country. In 1850 he became minister of 
agriculture and commerce, and in 1851 of 
finance, but he resigned on a difference 
with the Prime Minister, d’Azeglio. He 
then travelled in France and England to 
discover the trend of foreign opinion in 
regard to the It. problem. In 1852 he 
returned and was appointed Prime Mini- 
ster, a post which he flUed, with short 
Intervals, till his death. He now began 
his masterly scheme of foreign policy, 
which was to make a united Italy possible. 
He shrewdly placed Sardinia and Pied- 
mont among the major powers by sending 
a well-disciplined force to the Oimea, 
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while Austria remained neutral. He se> 
cured the active friendship of France* and 
the benevolent neutrality of En^rland* and 
in 1858 formed an alliance with Napoleon 
III, followed (1859) by a victorious joint 
campaign against Austria (Magenta and 
Solferino). The agreement of Viilafranca. 
brought about by the sudden withdrawal 
of Napoleon, left Venetia in the hands of 
Austria, and bitterly disappointed C., 
who resigned, but later returned to office. 
He had ceded Nice, Garibaldi’s bp., and 
Savoy to France in return for the alliance, 
for which he was violently upbraided by 
Garibaldi and his supporters. But the 
adhesion of the central states of Italy 
to Piedmont soon followed, and the defeat 
of the Neapolitan kingdom in Sicily and 
Naples by Garibaldi. Save for the 
question of Rome and the papal temporal 
power and Venetia, C.’s policy had suc- 
ceeded entirely, and at his death, Victor 
Emmanuel II was king of practically aU 
Italy. The regeneration of Italy had 
been his ideal, and he had worn himself 
out prematurely to achieve it. See 
Countess B. Martinengo dJesaresco. 
Cavour, 1898, and A. J. Whyte, Early TAfe 
and Letters of Cavour^ 1810-48, 1925, and 
Political IMe and Letters of Cavour, 1 930. 

Cavour, It. tn, in Piedmont (q.v.), 24 m. 
SW. of Turin (q.v.). It has an anct 
castle, and has marble and slate quarries. 
Pop. 7000. ^ 

Cavtat, see Dubrovnik. 

Cavy, or Cavia, family of rodents found 
In S. and Central America, to which the 
capybara or carpincho belongs. The C.8 
have rough hair, well-developed ears, no 
tail, reduced toes, 4 on the fore feet and 
3 on the hind feet. The guinea-pig, C. 
cohaya, known to us as a domestic pet, is 
probably descended from (7. cvtleri, the 
restless C., a species with greyish fur. 
The Patagonian C. is a largo animal of 
the same family Caviidae, but its two 
species form the genus JJolichotis; it 
resembles somewhat a long-legged hare, 
and has the same number of toes as Cavia, 
See also Guinea-pig. 

Cawdor, par. of Naim, Scotland, 3^ m. 
SW. of Naira. In the line old medieval 
castle the murder of Ring Duncan is 
popularly supposed to have taken place, 
but it actually occurred sev. cents, before 
the castle was built. Pop. 800. 

Cawley, William (1002-66), Eng. regi- 
cide. He founded St Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, Chichester, 1626. C. was an tictive 
member of the Long Parliament and was 
one of Charles I’s judges. Ho was 
excepted from pardon, 1660, and fled to 
Belgium, and then to Switzerland, bis 
property being granted to James, Duke of 

Cawnpore, see Kanpur. 

Caxamaroa, see Cajamarca. 

Caxias, Luis Alves de Lima e Silva, Duke 
of (1803-80), Brazilian marshal and 
statesman. He brought peace to SW. 
Brazil at the beginning of the Empire, 
and won the decisive battle of Humaita in 
the Paraguayan War. 

Caxias, tn of Maranb3.o, Brazil, for- 
merly known as Aldeias Atlas, on R. 
Itapecuru, 180 m. SE. of MaranhSc, with 


which it has riv. connection. It has 
sugar refineries, cotton mills, and ships 
babacd nuts. Pop. 7000. 

Caxius do Sul, It. colony in Rio Grande 
do Sul, Brazil, 60 m. NW. of Porto Alegre, 
with vineyards and cattle. Pop. 32,200. 

Caxton, William (14221-91), first Eng. 
printer, 6. Kent. In 1438 he was appren- 
ticed to a rich silk mercer, and the fatter 
dying in 1441, young C. was dispatched 
to Bruges to finish his term. Here he 
set up business for himself, and in 1465 
and 1469 he waB employed, as governor 
of the company of Merchant Adventurers, 
in negotiating commercial treaties with 
the Dukes of Burgundy. The second 
time his mission was quite successful, and 
about 1471 he entered the household of 
the Duchess Margaret, sister of Edward 
IV, and wife of Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy, as commercial adviser. There 
is some doubt as to whore C. actually 
learnt the art of printing. Many — 
among them Wynkyn de Worde, his 
disciple — say it was at Cologne, between 
1471 and 1474, in company with Colard 
Mansion, who was his partner at Bruges, 
where he printed his first book in 1474 
or 1475. This was a trans. of a Fr. 
romance entitled The Pecuyell of the 
Historyes of Troye. In 1476 his second 
printed work (completed in 1474) ap- 
peared, The Game and. Playe of Chesse, 
another trans. At Michaelmas 1476 C. 
was installed at Westminster, and an 
indulgence, dated 13 Dec. 1476, is the 
earliest extant specimen of C.’s work. 
Lord Rivers's version of The Dictes or 
Sayengis of the Phylosofphers, 1477, was 
the first book printed by C. tn England. 
Thenceforward C. pub. some 80 books, 
many of them his own trans. of famous 
Fr. legends and cycles of romance. His 
Myrrour of the World, 1481, is the first 
vol. he issued with woodcut illustrations, 
whilst as many as 70 woodcuts were 
inserted in his ed. of the Golden Legend — 
his own compilation from a Fr. work of 
the 13th cent., containing lives of the 
saints. But by his fellow countrymen 
he will be remembered above all for liis 
services in fixing the Eng. language, 
which was in a changing, somewhat 
chaotic condition, and in bringing the 
literary masterpieces within the reach of 
those who could read. Twice he printed 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, and be brought 
out also Gower’s Confessio Amantis, 1483, 
and Malory’s Morte d* Arthur, 

Cayambe: 1. Extinct volcano of the 
Andes, in Ecuador, practically on the 
equator, 19,014 ft high. 

2. Tn of Pichincha prov., Ecuador, at 
the foot of C. volcano, an agric. market. 
Pop. 7400. 

Cayenne, old name for Fr. Guiana 
(q.v.). 

Cayenne, city, Atlantic port, and the 
cap. of Fr. Guiana, at the mouth of the 
Cayenne R. on the NW. coast of the is. 
of that name. The harbour is shallow 
and ships of over 15 -ft draught must 
anchor outside it. There is on inter- 
national airport. The staple exports are 
gold, timber, rum, cocoa, hides, and 
spicos. The penal settlement was 
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abollBhed in 1946. Malaria was Tirtually 
wiped out and full preyentive control 
instituted in the early 1950 ’s. Pop. 
11 , 000 . 

Cayenne Pepper, see Capsicxtm. 

Cayes, Les, or Aitx Cayes, main seaport, 
cap. of Sud dept, on Sw. coast of Haiti, 
98 m. SW. of Port-au-Prince. It is an 
episcopal see and exports sugar, coffee, 
bananos, cotton, and logwood. Pop. 
11,850. 

Cayey, tn of £. central Puerto Hico, W. 
Indies, in the Central Cordillera 25 m. 
S. of San Juan. It is a summer resort, 
and the centre of a sugar, ooflee, and 
tobacco dist. Pop. 18,429. 

Cayley, Arthur (1821-95), mathemati- 
cian, h. Richmond, Surrey. He was 
educ. at King's College, London, and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Senior 
wrangler of his year, 1842, he was also 
winner of the Smith prize. He practised 
as a barrister for 14 years, and returned 
to Cambridge as Sadlorian prof, of pure 
mathematics. He produced a number of 
memoirs of outstanding importance, deal- 
ing with quantics, the theory of Inyarlants, 
analytical geometry, matrices, and ellip- 
tic fimctions, which, collected and pub. 
by the Cambridge Uniy. Press, form a 
monument to his fame as one of the 
greatest of mathematicians. He possessed 
honorary degrees of almost eyery foreign 
univ., and was a fellow of the Royal 
Society. He d, at Cambridge, and his 
portrait and bust are in Trinity College. 

Cayley, Sir George (1773-1857), Eng. 
inyentor, now accepted as the true father 
of the modem aeroplane. He was the 
first to formulate the root problems of 
heayier-than-air flight, and the first to 
conduct basic scientific research from 
which the whole doyelopment of the 
aeroplane deriyes. His model glider of 
1804 was the first proper historical aero- 
plane, and later he constructed and flew 
the first man-carrying glider (c. 1850). 
He pub. his researches on ayiation and 
aerostation at various times and thus 
ensured that those who followed should 
build on the right foundations. He was 
also an able inventor in other fields, but 
his aeronautical work was outstanding. 
See Aeroplane. 

Caylus, Marie Marguerite Le Valois de 
Villette de Muroay, Comtesse de (1673- 
1729), Fr. noblewoman, 5. Poitou, the 
randdaughter of Theodore Agrippa 
*Aubign6. She was taken to Parte and 
educ. at court bv her aunt, Mme de 
Maintonon, and in 1688 married the 
Comte de C., who d. in 1704. She won 
a great contemporary reputation os a 
beauty and wit, and loft a book which was 
edited os Souvenirs by Voltaire In 1770. 

Cayman, see Caiman. 

Cayman Islands, 3 low-lyfng is. of the W. 
Indies, which were colonised by the Brit, 
from Jamaica, 140 m. to the NW., of 
which they still form a dependency. 
Columbus, who discovered them, named 
them Tortupas after the turtles which 
abound in the is., and which are even 
to-day the chief export, together with < 
tortoise-shell and shark skins. The j 
first account of the Is. Is the report of 


the third voyage of Columbus on his 
return from Porto Hello to Hispaniola in 
1593. Therein it is stated that the is. 
were covered with turtles, which swarmed 
also on the coasts in such multitudes as to 
look like ridges of rock. There is also an 
early description of Grand Cayman by 
Capt. Win Jackson, who visited the is. in 
1643 in an abortive attempt on Jamaica. 
He says: ‘The island is much frequented 
by English, Butch, and French ships, that 
come purposely to salt up yo flesh of these 
Tortoises.' In 1655, when Jamaica was 
taken, the C. I. became a regular source of 
food supply for the soldiers and fleets of 
England oroteing the Caribbean. Coco- 
nuts are grown on Little Cayman and 
Caymaji Brae. The Is. are rich in timber, 
and their inhab. are clever shipwrights. 
Georgetown is the chief tn of Grand 
Cayman. The gov. is administered by a 
commissioner, assisted by a legislative 
assembly comprising Justices of the peace 
and elected vestrymen; enactments 
require the assent of the Governor of 
Jamaica. The total pop. of the group is 
some 8000. No survey of the is. has yet 
been made, and the area of the group is 
variously estimated at 92 to 140 sq. m. 

Cayor, dist. of Senegal, Fr. Equatorial 
Africa, until 1883 part of the kingdom of 
DJolof . It is now under the direct control 
oWranco, and is traversed by the railway 
from Dakar to St Louis. Pop. about 
100,000. 

Cayos, see Turks and Caioos. 

Cays (pronounced ‘keys’), name given 
to the is. off the coast of Brit. Honduras. 
The prin. ai*e Turneffe (a corruption of 
Terra Nova), St George’s Cay, Eng, Cay, 
and Ambergris Cay. They are much 
resorted to for bathing and fishing, and 
there are sev. ‘week-end' residences in St 
George’s Cay. This latter was the H.Q. 
of the log-cuttors, or bay -men as they 
were called. It was here that the buy- 
men and the Brit, sloop Merlin defeated a 
force of 2000 men under Gen. O’NoiU, the 
Governor of Yucatan, in a battle on 
10 Sept. 1798, the anniversary of which is 
still annually celebrated in the colony. 

Caytoniales, fossil plants of Jurassic age 
found at Cay ton Bay, Yorks. They wore 
early flowering plants or sub-Angio- 
sperms, but were still closely allied to the 
Pteridosperms. 

Cayuga: 1. Co. of New York state, 
U.S.A., bounded on N. by Lake Ontario, 
and on W. by Lake C. It has deposits of 
salt, gypsum, and limestone. Area 722 
sq. m.; pop. 70,135. 

2. Lake of New York state, U.S.A., 
lying partly in Tompkins co., and forming 
the boundary between C. and Seneca cos. 
Longest (38 m.; average width, 4 m.) of 
the Finger Lakes. At the S. end lies 
Ithaca. 

Cazalla de la Sierra, Sp. tn in the prov. 
of Sevilla, with Rom. and Moorish re- 
mains. Aniseed liqueur and cork are 
manuf. Pop. 5000. 

Cazin, Jean Charles (1840-1901), Fr. 
painter, 5. Somer, Pas-de-Calate, the son 
of F. J. C., a famous doctor; he studied in 
France and England, where he came into 
contact with the m-Raphaelltes. In 




vqIh., 4to), 1829, a work founded upon 
materials collected by Eugenio Llaguno. 
He also pub. a memoir of bis friend 
JovellanoB. 

Ceanothus, genus of Hhamnaoeae, of 
which the species, natives of America, are 
cultivated as ornamental shrubs. C. 
Americanvs, red root or Now Jersey tea, 
C, azuretts, C, x burrewoodii, C. denicduB, 
and C. rigidus are esteemed for their 
beauty when in flower, being blue in 
colour. 

Ceari, N. state of Brazil. boTinded N. 
and E. by the Atlantic, Rio Grande do 
Noi*to, and I’araiba. S. by Pernambuco, 
and W. by I^aui; lying partly on the 
great Brazilian plateau, its formation is 
that of terraces cut up by water-courses 
and high hills (3000 ft); the climate is 
very hot and it is subject to severe and 
destnictivo droughts. On the higher 
ground cattle are raised and some horses. 
The chief products (grown by irrigation in 
the interior and along the coast) are 
cotton, sugar, and coflee; camaflba and 
oiticica are exported. The cap, is Forta- 
leza (q.v.). Area 69,168 sq, m,; pop. 
2,736,700. 

CebadJlla, SebadiUa, and SabadiUa, 
various Sp.-Mexioan names applied to 
liliaceous plants containing veratrine. 
Schoenocavlon officinale is one of these 
plants and the alkaloid is derived from 
its dried fruits; Helonicu officinale is 
another species, u native of N. America ; 
Veratrum album, often known as white 
hellebore root, and V. aabadiUa are 
gathered for the veratrine-yielding rhi- 
zomes. These hellebore alkaloids, of un- 
known constitution, but of considerable 
physiological activity, have not found 
much use In medicine. The alkaloid jer~ 
vine forms crystalline salts. Protovera- 
trine is very poisonous and causes violent 
sneezing. The other alkaloids, proto- 


trade, and salt, pottery, and making of 
sacks are some of the most prosperous 
industries. Excellent mangoes abound, 
and good sponges are found oil the coast. 
Coal and oil are found here. The is. 
continued, under the U.S.A., the pros- 
perity it enjoyed under Sp. rule. The 
first Sp. settlement was in 1665. Pop. 
947,309. The cap. tn, C., is situated on 
the E. coast, N. of the centre. It is a 
port of entry and a municipality; the 
port is well protected from storms. The 
streets are wide and well laid out, and 
good roads traverse the surrounding 
coimtry. C. is an episcopal see, and the 
bishop’s palace is famous for its internal 
decoration. The Augustinian church 
possesses the miraculous image of the 
Santo Nino. The leper hospital was 
removed in 1906 to the is. of Culion. The 
cathedral, finished in the 18th cent., 
contains a cross said to have been erected 
by Magellan, the great explorer, who was 
killed in the neighbouring is. of Maotau. 
Jap. forces landed on C. is. on 11 April 
1942, but the Americans recaptured it in 
1945. Pop. (tn) 167,503. 

Cebus, genus of monkeys typical of the 
family Cebidae, which belongs to S. 
America. The species have a well- 
developed thumb, a hairy prehensile tail, 
and 36 teeth. They include the Capuchin 
monkeys (q.v,), and were at one time 
common in Britain as the companions of 
hurdy-gurdy players. 

Ceooano, It. tn, in Lazio (q.v.), on the 
Sacco, 5 m. S. of Frosinone (q.v.). It 
was severely damaged during the Second 
World War. Pop. 12,000 

Ceochi, Antonio (1849-96), b. Pesaro 
in Italy. He was a great traveller and 
explorer, and took part in the Marquis 
Antinori’s expedition to Abyssinia (1876), 
being responsible for their route from 
Zeila to Shoa. Two years later he went 
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<m an expedition to exp J ore the Galla 
country, taking with him Chiarinl, but 
they were captured and imprisoned. C. 
was set free in 1880, his companion having 
Buconmbed during the confinement. He 
was next scut on a mission to Mossowah 
by the It. Gov. and succeeded in con- 
cluding a treaty of commerce with the 
Sultan of Zanzibar (1885), at the same 
time pursuing his explorations along the 
coast. He wrote scv. books of travel. 

Cech, Svatopluk Q 846-1 90S), b. Ostfe- 
dec; in Bohemia, one of the best-known 
Czech poets. His poems, inspired by 
national enthusiasm, have appeared in 
collections, the first in 1874. The most 
notable are Vaclav z Michalovic, Leaetin- 
ak'Q Kovdf (The Smith of Lesetin), and 
Biian^ oiroka (The Songs of a Slave). His 
best-known novels (notable for their 
satirical wit) are Providky. Araheak^ a 
Humoreaky, 1878-80, and The Candidate 
for ImmortalitVf 1884. 

Ceohy, see Bohemia. 

Ceoidomyia, typical genus of the family 
of dipterous insects known as Cecido- 
myiidae, the species of which are charac- 
terised by being minute and fragile, with 
longish antennae furnished with whorls of 
hair. The larvae are smaU maggots which 
live on vegetable or animal substance, and 
frequently produce galls on plants. C. 
deatructor, the Hessian fiy of N. America, 
is well known as a destroyer of wheat; 
C. tritidt the whoat-fly, has a larva which 
feeds on the pollen of wheat and the ear 
consequentJy produces no grain; C. sali- 
dna is common in France on willows. 

Cecil, Lord Edward Christian David 
(1902- ), critic and biographer, a son of 
the 4th Marquis of Salisbury. Eduo. at 
Oxford, in 1948 he became Goldsmith's 
prof, of Eng. literature there, and in 
1949 was made a Companion of Honour. 
His works include The !Siricken Deer (a 
life of Cowper), 1929, studies of Sir Walter 
Scott, 1933, and Jane Austen, 1935, 
and 3 vols. of criticism, Early Victorian 
Novelists, 1934, Poets and Story Tellers, 
1949, and The Fine Art of Reading anA 
Other JAUrary Studies, 1957. Ho has 
also written biographical studies of Mel- 
bourne, l"he Young Melbourne, 1954 (the 
early years), and Lord M., 1954 (the later 
years). 

Cecil, Henry, see Exeter, Peerage of. 

Cecil, Lord Hugh Richard Heathooto, 
see Quickswood, 1st Baron. 

Cecil, James Edward Hubert Gascoyne- 
aud Robert Arthur James Gascoyne-, see 
Salisbury, 4th and 5th Marquesses of. 

Cecil, John, sometimes called Snowden 
(1558-1626), priest and political agent, b. 
Worcester; educ. at Oxford, Rheims, and 
Rome, w^hero he became secretary to 
Cardinal Allen. He later went to Spain, 
and was employed by Father Parsons in 
yarious missions between Spain and 
England. He was captured, and subse- 
uently acted as a spy for Burghley and 
ir Robert Cecil. He took a prominent 
part in the controversies between the 
secular Catholics and the Jesuits. 

Cecil, Robert, Earl of Salisbury (c. 1563- 
1612), Eng. statesman, succeeded his 
father. Lord Burgbley, as secretary of 


state (1596). C. was alwa^ delica^, and 
was known as the 'crook-backed earl.* 
He was one of the commissioners who 
tried Essex for leaving Ireland without 
permission (1600). He became James 1*8 
chief adviser; though hard-working and 
a skilful administrator, he was not of Ids 
father’s calibre and loft littlo imi>ression 
on the constitutional hist, of the time. 
James rewarded C., who had helped him 
to the crown, by the gift of an earldom, 
but w'unting C.'s estate at Theobalds for 
himself, obliged him to take Hatfield in 
exchange. C. was the builder of Hatfield 
House. 

Cecil, Thomas, sea Exeter, Peerage 
OF. 

Cecil, William, see Burleigh, let 
Baron. 

Cecil of Chelwood, Edgar Algernon 
Robert, Ist Viscount (1864- ), statesman, 
third son of the 3rd Marquess of Salisbury. 
Eduo. at Eton, and at Oxford (Univ. 
College), where he was a prominent 
speaker at the Union. Called to the Bar 
in 1887, became Q.C. in 1899. He w'as 
Conservative M.P. for Marylebone, 1906, 
but resigned his candidature, 1910, on 
account of his opposition to Tariff 
Reform. He stood for Blackburn as a 
Unionist Free Trader, but was defeated. 
In 1911 (by-election) he was elected for 
the Hitchin div. of Herts. He held tliat 
8#it until raised to the peerage. Ho was 
an early supporter of the women's 
suffrage movement. 

lie came into the Coalition Gov., 
formed during the First World War, in 
May 1915; being first of all under- 
secretary for foreign affairs, till 1916; 
minister of blockade till 1918: assistant 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, 1918. 
In 1919 lie was in I'arls as chairman of 
the Supremo Economic Council, and 
assisted in drafting the Covenant of the 
League of Nations (q.v.). In 1920 he 
attended the first Assembly of the League 
at Geneva, as representative of the Union 
of S. Africa, He became Lord Privy 
Seal in the Conservative Gov. of 1923, 
and was raised to the peerage in the same 
year. In the second Baldwin administra- 
tion, formed Nov. 1924, he was chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster; and he fre- 
quently represented Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain on the Council of the League. He 
was prin. Brit, representative on the Dis- 
armament Commission at Geneva in 
1926-7 ; and in 1927 he resigned from the 
gov. to devote himself to the strengthen- 
ing of the League. Awarded the Nobel 
pcRco prize for 1937. Pubs.: A Great 
Experiment: an Autobiography, 1941; A 
Real Peace, 1941; All the Way (auto- 
biography), 1948. 

Cecilia, St (2nd-3rd cent.), Rom. 
virgin and martyr, whose name occurs in 
the Canon of the Mass. Her relics, with 
those of Sts Valerian and Tlburtius, now 
rest beneath the high altar of Santa 
Caeciiia in Trastevere at Rome. She is 
the patron of music and musicians, and 
has been made famous in Eng. literature 
by Chaucer’s Second N<mne*8 Tale as well 
as by Dryden’s celebrated Ode, Her 
feast is on 22 Nov. 
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Georopia* erenus of tropioaJ Amer. trees, 
family Moraceae. The wood is very 
ligrht, and i^itos readily by friction ; the 
fruit resembles a raspberry and has an 
agreeable flavour; the bark is fibrous. 
C. peUata^ the trumpet-tree or snake- 
wood, is a native of W. Indies and S. 
America, and the stems are made into 
trumpets by the Indians. It la noted as 
an example of myrmocophlly in which 
ants live in the hollow stems, obtain food 
from the tree, and guard it against the 
ravages of leaf -cutting ants. 

Ceorops, legendary first King of Attica. 
He is supposed to have divided ilio coun- 
try into 12 communities, to have instituted 
the laws of property and marriage, and 
to have abolished the sacrifice of blood- 
C. was the legendary giver of the olive- 
tree to Attica (see Athena). His tomb 
was in the Erechthoum. 

Cedar, or Gedrus, genus of Coniferae 
which contiiins 3 species: C. Lttiani, C. 
of Lebanon, C. allantica, the silver or 
Mt Atlas C. of Algeria, and (7. deodara, 
the deodar fountain-tree of India. Tiiese 
species, which are probably only varieties 
of a former plant, agree in having a 
fragrant, durable, light rod wood which 
is used in building and cabinet-making. 
They are evergreen shrubs with needle- 
shaped persistent leaves, have wide- 
spreading branches, thick trunks, and the 
seeds take 2 or 3 years to ripen. ThOy 
arc cultivated in Britain on account of 
their haudsoirip appearance, and in India 
they are thought to he sacred, and are 
planted near temples. The resin which 
exudes from the trunks was formerly 
used in embalming, and an oil was 
prepared from it. The name of C. is 
given to about 50 other trees, especially 
to 80V, of the genera Cedrela, Chhmaecy- 
Paris, Cvpresstis, Juniperus, and Thuja, 
The bastard O. of Jamaica is Ouamima. 
tomentosa, and the white-wood G. is 
Tecoma Leucoxylon. See Fokestrt; 
Timber; Tree. 

Gedar*bird, or Ampelis carolinensis, 
passorlform bird common to N. America, 
and is closely related to the waxwing. 
It is a Bongloss bird, gregarious in habit, 
swift of flight, and has a voracious 
appetite, feeding on berries, fruits, and 
insects. It is known also tis the Amer. 
or Carolina waxvdug. 

Cedar Greek, riv. of N. Virginia, rising 
in Shenandoah co., and flowing NE. 
to enter the Shenandoah R. 3 m. E. 
of Strasburg. Near it the Confederates, 
under Early, were defeated by the 
Federals, under Sheridan, on 19 Oct. 1864. 

Cedar Falls, city in Iowa, XJ.S.A., on 
the Cedar R., 93 m. W. of Dubuque. It 
manufs. farm equipment, pumps, auto- 
mobile seat covers, and blankets, and Is 
the seat of Iowa State Teachers* College. 
Pop. 14,300, 

Cedar Gum, rosin obtained from Calli- 
tris arborea used in medicine and in 
making varnish. It has a fragrant 
odour, and in appearance is yellow and 
transparent. 

Cedar Mountains, see Cederberu. 

Cedar Oil, which is an essential oil fre- 
quently used In mounting sections, is 


obtained from Juniperus virginiana. 
This tree, although known as the N. 
Amer. rod-cedar or pencil-cedar, is not 
tnie cedar. 

Cedar Rapids, city. cap. of Linn co.. 
Iowa, U.S.A., on Cedar R., 63 m. SW. of 
Dubuque. It manufs. cereal and other 
food products, portable rock-crushing 
equipment, milling and dairy machinery, 
furnaces, steel office furniture, etc. It 
has an art association with gallery and 
is the seat of Coe College, Pop. 72,300. 

Cedar Resin, name given to the exuda- 
tion of cedar-trees and allied species of 
Plnaoeae. It was at one time employed 
in embalming. 

Cederberg, or Cedar Mountains, mt 

range in Clauwilliam co.. Cape Prov., S. 
Africa, so called from the profusion with 
which it is covered by the native cedar 
iWiddringtonia juniperoides). Highest 
peak, Sneeuwkop, 6300 ft. 

Cedrela, genus of tropical Meliaceae, 
many of the species of which yield a 
compact, scented, and beautifully veined 
timber. C. ioona, the bastard cedar, toon, 
or cedar-wood of S. India, has a bark 
which is a powerful astringent. C. auS' 
iraiis is the Australian red cedar, and 
C. odorata, the W. Indian cedar, is made 
into cigar-boxes. 

Gedriret, or Coerulignone, volatile solid 
occurring in the form of dark blue needles 
when In the crystalline condition. It 
was discovered by Reiohenbaoh, who ob- 
tained it from coal-tar products, and its 
chemical constitution Is represented by 
the formula CuHieOe. It is prepared in 
the pure condition from the distillation 
products of heechwood tar. 

Cedron (Simaba redron)^ small tree of 
the order Simarubaceae. indigenous to 
Columbia. Has a fruit like a plum, con- 
taining a seed like a largo almond. It is a 
febrifuge and an antidote to snake-bite. 

Cedrus, see Cedar. 

Cefalii, tn and bathing resort in Sicily 
(q.v.), on the N. coast, 37 m. BSE. of 
Palermo (q.v.). It stands by a high cliff, 
and has a fine Norman cathedral (partly 
12th cent.). Traces remain of the anct 
Gk city of Cephaloedium. There are rich 
marble quarries near. Sardine fishing is 
an important industry. Pop. 11,800, 

Gegl6d (formerly Czegled), tn of Hun- 
gary, in Pest co., 45 m. SE. of Budapest 
(q.v.). It is a railway, ngrlc., and market- 
gardening centre, with distilleries and 
flour and brick industries. Pop. 39,000. 

Ceglie Messapioo, Tt. tn In Apulia (q.v.), 
23 m. W. of Brindisi (q.v.). Pop. (com.) 
18,000. 

Cehegin (anct Legisa), Sp. tn in the 
prov. of Murcia. It manufs. paper, and 
has a trade in cereals, wine, hemp, honey, 
and esparto. There are rich quarries of 
black marble near by. Pop. 15,800. 

Ceiling, the upper interior covering of 
a room, hall, church, or other building. 
The derivation has been much disputed. 
Lat. ceZarc, to caiwe; ceXare, to hide, have 
been suggested, hut the most probable 
source Is Fr. rieZ; Lat. caelum^ sky. The 
term C. should not he confused with roof, 
the C. being * the undercovering of a roof 
or floor concealing the timbers* (Murray, 
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New Enolieh ZXctiofuifv); thus such mafc- lating a number of Russian national songs 
nifioent timber work as may be seen In into the * kindred Bohemian.* Deprived 
Westminster Hall dr Middle Temple Hall of his editorship of the leading newspaper 
or the stone vaulting of cathedrals, etc., of Pra^e, and of his professorship at the 
should not be treated as C.s. In the univ. l>ecause of his criticism of the 
14th cent, the construction of C.s proper severity of Emperor Nicholas in quelling 
developed, so that what was merely the the Polish Insurrections, he accepted a 
underside of the floor above became an professorship at Breslau in 1842, and in 
ornamental feature of the room below. 1849 returned to Prague to die, his 
Fr. and It. C.s of the 16th cent, were calamities having embittered and warped 
moulded in plaster, gilded, and painted, his nature. His Ruie ehlistd (hundred- 
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PLASTERWORK CEIUNO AT TOTNE8, DEVON 


In 1520 Raphael executed for the Vatican leaved rose) is considorod his finest poem, 
a reproduction of a C. from the Golden Celandine, name from Ok khelidmi, * the 
House of Nero, and classical mouldings swallow,* applied to sev. plants. Boc- 
have been a favourite soiuce of decorative conia frutescena, the Tree C., a s^ub of 
desira among architects, notably to the Mexico, W, Indies; Cfielidonium majuSt 
brothers Adam at the close of the 18th the Greater C, or Swailow-wort, a 
cent. The wooden C. of St Albans perennial herb of Europe, including 
Cathedral is one of the earliest examples Britain, and W, Asia; and StylopJiorum 
of the class in England. Among other diphyllum, the C. Poppy, a perennial herb 
fine examples arc the It. C. at Holyrood, of B. N. America belong to the Papaver- 
and those at Haddon Hall; Sizergh Hall, acoae; whUo Rnnuneulus ficaria, the 
Westmorland; the Red Lodge, Bristol; Lesser C., a perennial herb with bright 
houses in Fore St, Totnes. etc. golden yellow, buttercup like flowers, 

Celakovsky, PrantiSek Ladislav (1799- native to Europe and W. Asia, is com- 
1852), Czech poet and philologist, early mon in woods, meadows, grassy banks, 
became a passionate enthusiast for and stream sides in spring throughout 
Slavonic language and literature. His Britain. 

Slowanaki ndrodni pjsnU 1812-27, was a Celanese, see Rayon. 
collection of Slavonic national songs, and Celano, Thomas of (fl. 1250), poet, 
he wrote a book on Tfw PhRosofthy of the belonged to the order of Friars Minor. 
Slavonic Nation in Proverbs, besides trans* He wrote the words of the long 13th-oent. 
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hmn or sequence Dies irae, dies iUa 
waioh Is iDtorpolated into the Reguiem or 
Mttss for the Dead, The opening of the 
traditional plainsong setting adapted to 
the words has been quoted by many 
oompoBers in works where death is 
alluded to, inolnding Berlioz, Liszt, 
Saint-Sa6ns, and Vaughan Williams. C. 
wrote biographies of St Francis and St 
Clara. See also Dies Irae. 

Celano, Lake of, see FuciNO, Lake of. 
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Celastraoeae, family of dicotyledonous 
plants, containing about 40 genera, in 
tropical and temperate countries. The 
species are trees or shrubs, with simple, 
stipulate, often leathery leayes. and 
small, usually hermaphrodite flowers. 
The calyx consists of 4 or 5 free or united 
sepals, the corolla of 4 or 5 petals, the 
stamens, 4 or 5 in number, and the carpels, 
2 to 5 in number, are inserted on a 
flattened disk. There are usually 2 
ovules in each loculus of the ovary, and 
the seeds have usually a bright aril; the 
fruit varies. The chief genera are CcUha, 
CelaMrvs, Elaeodendran, Euonymvs, Pachy- 
stima, Schaefferia, and Tripterygivm, 

Celaya, city on the Rio Laja. 29 m. W. 
of Quer^taro, in the state of Guanajuato, 
Mexico. It was a main centre of the war 
of independence, 1810. There are famous 
colonial churches by the architect Fran- 
cisco de Trosguerras {(>. there, 1765). Its 
elevation is 5764 ft, and its industries 
include textile and flour milling, tanning, 
and distilling. Pop. 22,800. 

Gelbridge, small tn on the R. LifTey, 12 
m. W. of Dublin, in the NB. of co. Kildare, 
Rep. of Ireland, home of Swift’s ‘Vanessa.* 
Pop. 800. 

Celebes, is. in the Greater Simdos, Indo- 
nesia, between the C. Sea (N.) and the 
Flores Sea (S.). Curiously shaped, it 
consists of 4 peninsulas running E. and S. 
and separated by the Gulfs of Tomini, 
Tolo, and Bone. The mountainous 
interior rises to 11,286 ft at Mt Rante- 
mario. In the centre are lai-ge high-level 
lakes, Poso and Towuti. Dense forests 
produce oak. teak, cedar, sandalwood, 
bamboo, and upas. Anio. products are 
copra, ooftee, sago, and hemp. Mineral 


resources Include gold, silver, diamonds, 
coal, sulphur, nickel, and iron. Cattle 
and ponies are ralsM in the highlands. 
Trepang and mother-of-pearl flsliing is 
carried on. The chief tns are Macassar, 
Manado, and Gorontalo. Pop. about 
4,000,000, mainly Malay and semi- 
civilised Alfuros in the Interior. The 
Portuguese settled C. in the Macassar 
area, 1625, but were driven out by the 
Dutch in 1660. Occupied by the Japan- 
ese in the Second World War, C. became 
part of Indonesia in 1950. 

Celebes Sea, arm of the Pacifle Ocean, 
surrounded by the Sula Is. and Mindanao 
on the N., Celebes on the S., and Borneo 
on the W. 

Celeriao, see Celery. 

Celery, or Apium graveolens, a European 
species of Umbelliferae found wild in the 
marshes of England near the sea. In its 
wild state the plant is poisonous, but 
when cultivated the blanched leaf -stalks 
are valuable as purifiers of the blood, and 
may be eaten raw, stewed as a vegetable, 
or made into soup. The form known as 
celeriac, grown on the Continent, is turnip- 
rooted, and is used chiefly in made dishes 
or in sauces. In the cultivation of C. the 
plants are raised from seeds sown in a 
light, rich, well-drained soil from the end 
of Mar. to the beginning of May. When 
they are a few inches high they are trans- 
planted into another bod until they attain 
a height of 6 or 7 in., and then placed in 
a row in a trench and gradually earthed 
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up to blanch the stalks. The soil in 
this case should be moist, yery rich, well 
fertilised, and well drained, as the good- 
ness of the C. is dependent on its rapid 
growth. 

C61este, Madame (1815-82), Fr. dancer 
and actress, b, Paris. As a child she 
learnt dancing at the opera ballet, and 
when only 35 was offered an engagement 
in New york, where she made her first 
appearance at the Bowery Theatre. She 
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Uten came to Eofflaiid and played Fenella 
in McuanieUo at Liy^srpool and in London, 
1831. In 1834 she tetumed to the U.S.A., 
where she oreated a great sensation ; 
aocording to the story President Jackson 
introduced her to his Cabinet. She 
returned to London in 1837, gave up 
dancing, and appeai'ed at Drury Lane. 
Her best part was Miami in Qreen Bushes 
by Buckstone. She was manageress of 
the Adelphi Thea^e with B. Webster, 
and subsequently of the Lyceum. She 
retired in 1870 and d, in Paris. 

Celesti, Andrea (1637-1706), painter of 
the Venetian school, b. and a. Venice. 
0.*B works are very attractive, especially 
in colouring, in which ho resembles Paul 
Veronese. He painted landscape, hist., 
sacred and profane, and genre\ cabinet 
pictures, gallery pictures, and altar- 
pieces. Five of his best pictures are in 
the gallery of Dresden, one of which is the 
sack of a city by night, the largest picture 
in the collection. 

Celestial Globe, sec Globrs. 

*Celestina, La,* Sp. novel, pub. anony- 
mously in 1499 at Burgos, under the title 
Comedia de Cedisto y MeliJbea, but gener- 
ally called La Celestina from its prin. 
character. It was written in dialogrue 
form, divided into 16 acts (5 more were 
added later). It is highly probable that 
the author was a certain Jew. Fernando 
de Rojas. Although certain resem- 
blances may be traced between the 
characters and those in the work of Juan 
Ruiz, an earlier writer (n.v.), La 
Celesiina owes its success not to its simple 
plot, but to Its intense tragic power and 
magnificent characterisation, especially of 
La Celestina. The work may be enlied 
the first European novel. It was soon 
trans. into French, Italian, Latin, and 
English by J. Mahbo in 1631. 

Celestine, name of 6 popes. C. I (422- 
432) had a peaceful rule. He was the first 
to tiike an active interest in the churches 
of Britain and Ireland. C. II (1143-4) 
removed the interdict which his pre- 
decessor had put upon King Louis VII of 
France. C. Tll (1^191-8) was elected at 
the age of 85. He crowned Henry VI 
Emperor of Germany, but failed to 
appease his hostility to the Holy See. 
The matrimonial irregularities of Pliilip 
Augustus of France and Alfonso IX of 
Leon involved him in disputes with those 
monarchs. Pope C. IV d. before conse- 
cration (1241). The fifth and last pope 
of the name resided the chair of St Peter 
after 5 months (1294), and for this groat 
refusal figures in Dante’s Inferno. He 
was canonised in 1313. See also Celes- 
TINES. 

Celestine, or Gelestite, mineral consisting 
of strontium sulphate, SrS 04 . It occurs 
as large, well -developed, orthorhombic 
crystals and as fibrous, amorphous masses ; 
it frequently has a light blue colour, 
whence the name C. The crystals are 
Isomorphous with barytes, but ore not so 
abundant; they possess a hardness of 3 
and a sp. gr. of 3*9. Both forms are 
foimd in Triassio rooks; near Bristol the 
strontium forming part of the mineral has 
been taken up by plants; in Glos. the 


mineral is put to industrisd uses. Other 
localities are Sicily (a colourless variety), 
Hungary, Jena (fibrous), Strontlon Is. 
in Lake Erie, and Frankstown, Pennsyl- 
vania (fibrous). It is also a consti- 
tuent of some mineral waters. Celestlte 
is used in the manuf. of other com- 
pounds of strontium, such as the hydrate, 
which is employed in the refining of beet 
sugar, and the nitrate, which produces 
the *red fire* used in theatres and pyro- 
technic displays. 

Celestines, religious order founded 
about 1256 by Peter di Morrone, after- 
wards Pope Oelestine V. Though the C- 
ore counted a branch of the Benedictines, 
their form of gov. was much more akin 
to that of such mendicant orders os the 
Franoiscans. Peter tried with ill success 
to persuade both the Benedictine monks 
of Monte Cassino and the Franciscan 
spirituals to coalesce with his brotherhood. 
At one time there were many Celestine 
monasteries in Italy, France, and the 
Netherlands, but the order Is now prac- 
tically extinct. 

Celeus, King of Eleusis in Attica, whore 
he entertained Demeter in search of her 
daughter Persephone. The goddess, in 
return, wished to make his son Demo- 
ho6n immortal by placing him in a fire; 
at the child’s mother, Metanira, coming 
u^n the scene, cried out. Demophodn 
perished in the fiames. C. is described as 
the first priest of Demetcr at Eleusis. 

Celibacy now generally implies com- 
plete abstinence from marriage (Lat. 
caelebs, unmarried), but formerly widows 
and widowers wore also considered celi- 
bate. From the point of view of the State, 
widespread habits of permanent C., or of 
delay in marriage to late in life, must be 
disastrous, and C. has been frequently 
discoui'aged by legislation. In ai> 9 
{Lex Julia ct Papia Poppoea) Augustus 
limited celibates in their rights of inheri- 
tance, and preference was given to 
candidates for office according to the 
number of their children. Taxation of 
bachelors has at times been enforced, and 
still more often proposed. It is, however, 
the enforcement of C. upon the clergy, or 
upon the adherents of particular re- 
ligions, or upon special classes of those 
adherents, that makes C. of particular 
historic interest. To trace that hist, 
throughout the ages would be to write the 
hist, of asceticism; it must suffice to call 
attention to the self-castrated priests of 
CYbele, the OaUi^ to the Rom. vestal 
virgins, and to the C. of the anot Buddhist 
monasteries, and then to confine this 
article to the C. of the secular clergy in 
the Christian Church. The C. of the 
monastic orders is a matter of vow on 
entering the order. Heb. religion made 
the priesthood hereditanr from father to 
son, and the C. of the Bssenes sect may 
have been a foreign Idea derived from 
Hellenism and the E. mystics. St Paul 
asserts that a missionary can work more 
freely without the burden of a wife and 
children, but reserves for the apostles the 
right to take a wife with them In their 
journeys. It has been freely admitted 
since the Renaissance by Catholic 
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scholars that C. was no rule of the apos* 
tolio church. Clerical C. can be traced 
first as a custom rather than as a disci- 
pline. The first clear rules are of the 
4th cent., when bishops and priests were 
not allowed to marry, but mlerht retain 
their wives if married before ordination. 
This is still the nde in the Orthodox 
Church of the E., where the unmarried, 
however, have all to be monks and 
provide all the bishops. The lesser 
orders, deacons, etc., might marry once 
only, and the i/me must not be a widow 
or have been a concubine. Gradually, 
as the clergy became administrators of 
rich endowments, the feeling grew that 
church revenues must be kept for the 
church, not be used to support the 
families of priests, and more stringent 
rules were put in force. The local Sp. 
synod of Elvira, ad 305, was the first to 
ban the marriage of the higher clergy; at 
the council of Nicaea, 325, a law to 
enforce C. on all the clergy was rejected. 
Paphnutius, a bishop of Egypt, warned 
tho council against imposing so heavy 
a yoke, and defended the sanctity of 
marriage. The decretal of Pope Siricius. 
385, imposed C. on bishops, priests, and 
deacons, and ordered the separation from 
their wives of those already married. 
Leo I (461) and Gregory the Great (604) 
extended the rule to subdeacons. Xh® 
enforcement of C. was constantly resisted, 
and frequently disobeyed. Marriage of 
priests was still recognised sporadically, 
and the practice of having svbintro- 
durtae^ or uncanonical ‘wives.* was often 
tolerated. Gregory VII (Hildebrand), 
1073, took such strong measures that ho 
Is often regarded as the author of the rule. 
Marriages of priests were declared null and 
void, the wives were treated as concu- 
bines, and heavy punishments inflicted on 
them; no priest who broke the rule could 
celebrate mass, and the laity wore warned 
against going to such priests. The rule 
was not submitted to without a long 
struggle. In 1450 John de la Bere, 
Bishop of St David’s, refused to enforce 
it among his clergy, as he derived 400 
marks yearly from their women. Simi- 
larly in England: the Council of Win- 
chester, 1076, and the far stricter Synod 
of Westminster under St Anselm, un- 
successfully legislated for clerical C., and 
in 1107 Paschal II in a letter to St An- 
selm dispensed the rule. In 1 1 29 a Synod 
of London left it to Henry I to enforce, 
and he increased his revenues by tolerat- 
ing clerical wives on payment of a fine. 
Repeated legislation shows that Irregu- 
lar, i.e. uncanonical, clerical marriage 
persisted and was common in England up 
to the time of the Reformation (of. 
Henry VIII’s proolamation against It !n 
1521). It was a subject of violent dis- 
pute at the Reformation, and became 
a marked difference between the Rom. 
and the Reformed Churches. At the 
revolution in France, by the constitution 
of 1791, all restrictions on the marriage 
of priests wore abolished, but few took 
advantage of it. 

CeljeTRom. Claudia Celea; It. Cilli), tn 
in Slovenia, Yugoslavia, on the Savlnja. 


It has remains of anct walls and towers, and 
is a oeni;re for agric. produce. Pop. 22,000 . 

Cell, in biology, the living unit of which, 
according to the generalisation first pro- 

B 'ed by Sohleiden and Schwann 
all Uving forms are oomposed. 
The similarity of plan of this unit ex- 
tends throughout aU but the lowest forms 
of life, and may be extended by accepted 
definition to include bacteria and perhaps 
even spirochaetes, etc., but not the con- 
troversial viruses. The plant C. consists 
of a miorosoopio mass of protoplasm, 
usually enclosed within a wall of a carbo- 
hydrate called cellulose. The animal C. 
usually possesses no mechanically re- 
stricting wall, though its surface has very 
special properties and structure; it is often 
capable of oonslderable changes in shape. 
The study of cells is cytologv. 

Some animals and plants consist of one 
C. only : the Protozoa among animals, and 
the bacteria. All higher forms are 
multicellular, though even where re- 
peated reproduction by building has 
occurred, they can almost unoxoeption- 
ably be traced back to a single C. — the 
fertilised egg. The living C. unit is 
capable of metabolism (q.v.), of growth, 
and, at least in its early life, of multiplica- 
tion by div. (see Differentiation below). 
There is thus a complete continuity in 
life, for every C, owes its existence to a 
previous C., and thus theoretically all C.s 
could be traced back to a primordial C. 
But it is inoonceivable that such a 
complex structure as a O. should come 
into existence ab inUio, and possible that, 
in the series of chemical equilibria of 
complex compounds which may have 
existed before life with a cellular organisa- 
tion, many C.s would have come into 
existence, as a process of encapsulating 
portions of a medium with self-repro- 
ducing properties. For further hypo- 
theses on tho origin of life see Biology. 

Structure. To say that all 0,8 consist of 
protoplasm — a term first applied by von 
Mohn (1846) to plant C.s, and subse- 
quently to animal C.8 also — implies little 
beyond a recognition that the common 
ground base of living material is an 
unbelievably complex association of 
organic compounds, containing the ele- 
ments carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, sulphur, calcium, iron, 
sodium, magnesium, potassium, and 
chlorine, in reasonable quantities, to- 
gether with traces of a great many others. 
Microscopic study reveals structures 
within the oeU of varying size and shape, 
down to particles which oannot be 
resolved, even under the highest mag- 
nifications. The electron microscope in- 
dicates that the smaller particles are often 
individual molecules of appreciable size; 
the suspension of micro-particles in an 
aqueous medium is a physico-chemical 
condition known as a colloid (q^.v.). 
Despite much recent work. It may well be 
that differences in opinion on the nature 
of protoplasm may largely be explained 
by the different appearances presented by 
colloids under the various techniques of 
observation; colloidal materials like this 
are extremely sensitive to ohanges In 
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temp., acidity, and foreign chemical other times, even if their shape changes 
oompoTinds, whioh not only goes far to somewhat. Chromosomes and chroma- 
explain the sensitivity of living materials tin are thought to be largely composed of 
to such environmental constituents, but nucUic acidSt which are very complex 
also points to the extreme dangers of organic compoimds of oharacteristio type, 
interpreting the structure of living Cjs and winch belong to a class of substances 
from the appearance of dead ones, even that are most essential to life, 
taking into account the method of killing. The nucleus is essential to the life, 
The protoplasm of most C.8 is grossly activity, and eventual survival of the O. 
divided into an outer, clearer region — It Is intimately associated with heredity, 
the cytoplaam — and an inner, smaller, and growth, and C. div., and seems little 
more dense body — ^the nwteus. Appro- modified in comparison with the diversity 
oiations of the physico-chemical pro- of form presented by the cytoplasm of C.s 
perties of these regions by simple tech- modified for special functions. C.s de- 
niques, to measure things like acidity, prived of their nuclei may live at most for 
viscosity, etc., are no real guide to the a few days, except for the rod blood C.s 
actual conditions under whioh the multi- (oorpu8cles)of mammals whioh are unique, 
tude of chemical reactions of life occur, even amongst the vertebrates, in being 
It is considered that these generally take without nuclei when mature: perhaps 
place at the surface of the many large and consequently they live for a few weeks 
small inclusions in the protoplasm where only, and are constantly replaced. In 
conditions locally aro very different, animal C.s, and in some plant C.s, a small 
The cytoplasm usually contains food and granule, the centrosomef plays an iin- 
waste particles (often called metaplasm)^ portant role in the div. of the C. It may 
but there are other, more permanent and lie cither in a clear region near the nucleus, 
typical bodies. Chief among these are or actually inside it. 
the mitochondria and the Oolgi apparaius, Differeniiaiion, An animal or plant 
both of whioh are regarded as essential to which consists of one C. carries out all the 
the C.*a secretory and metabolic activities, typical life processes — growth, digestion, 
More temporarily there may iilso he excretion, reproduction, and often move- 
* spaces* called vacuoles, which are ment — within that one C.; it may even 
typical of growing C.s, but may also show more complex behaviour in captur- 
contain secretions, prior to discharge, or, i food particles, or swim by means of 

especially in single-celled animals, con- iiute laslilng filaments called cilia or 

tractile vacuoles, whioh serve to pump flagella^ This tyi>o of organisation is 
out excess water and excretory products, called acellular, or non -cellular, in con- 
The C. surface is of particular interest, trust to the organisms of many C.s which 
since through it all materials for ana- are called multicellular. Except in the 
holism (q.v.) and much of the waste lowest multicellular forms, different parts 
products of living activity must even- of the organism are specialised for par- 
tually pass. This is also true of all tioular functions; there is a div. of labour 
secretions, food products, etc., whose amongst the C.s, and likewise a very 
eventual destination is in other C.8, but delicately balanced system of co-ordina- 
whioh specialised C.s produce or modify, tion between them to achieve the overall 
While to a large extent the substances functioning (jf the organism. The ferti- 
transmitted by the surface of plant C.s lised egg C. and the C.s derived from it by 
are simpler, all C.s appear to havo the repeated div., present a generalised form 
special property of selective absorption, even though their eventual tasks may be 
l.e. of transporting into the C. particular completely determined. But during em- 
components of the surrounding medium, bryology they differentiate into the many 
regardless of their relative concentrations types of C.. typical of their special roles, 
outside and inside. Energy is expended some developing contractile fibres and 
in this process of active transport^ which becoming muscle, elongating into nerve 
comprises one of the most fundamental fibres, secretory gland C.s, and so on. 
problems In biological rosearch. Tho relation of these specialised forms 

The nucleus has a definite membrane, to thoir function la included in histology 
and its fluid contents ore somewhat (q.v.). For a description of particular 
different to those of the cytoplasm, cells see Muscle and Nerve. 

There are large numbers of granules of Organisation of C.s Into tissues pro- 
ohromaiin, so colled because of its great duces a largo number of characteristic C. 
capacity for absorbing certain stains, types. It is thought that differentiation 
This material is often apparently irregu- and specialisation involve also a loss of 
larly scattered on a fine network — the plasiicity, in that the possibilities of ro- 
reticnAum — or forming small acoumula- generating lost portions of the organism 
tions — ^the karyoaomes. There are also decrease as the div. of labour increases; in 
often larger masses of chromatin, called the final instance only a limited ability 
nucleoli* The amounts of chromatin to boal wounds is retained, and it is the 
vary with the activity, particularly the least differentiated cells whioh take part 
secretory activity, of the individual C. In the process. Yet de-differentiation is 
The nucleus also contains the chromo- possible, at least in lower forms; e.g. a 
soTnes (q.v.) on whioh are arranged the small portion cut from a Hydra, and con- 
penes (q.v.) or individual characters of sisting of comparatively few C.s, which 
inheritance. Until very reoentlf have differentiated, will de-differontiate to 
chromosomes had only been observable * generalised’ C.s, before reorganising 
during actual C. dtvs„ but they are now themselves into a complete animal and 
known to retain their individuality at all differentiating again. 
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Growth, FoUowinfir a period of in- 
oreaae in size, 0.8 xnnltiply by direct dir., 
or amUosis in which they constrict 
medially and ultimately separate, all 
their inclusions being reduplicated; they 
also do so by the more complex mUoaia 
or indirect dlv. Here the oentrosome 
divides, the 2 portions moving to opposite 
sides of the nucleus, whence they act as 
centres of attraction for the chromosomes, 
which divide, become more clearly visible, 
arrange themselves on a spindle of fine 
fibres between the centrosomes, and then 
move apart so that each new C. contains 
a complete set of chromosomes. Par- 
ticular Interest has been focused on 
chromosome dlv. in C.8, especially the 
div. which produces the germ O.s, because 
of the special role they play in heredity: 
for further details sec Gknetics and 
Heredity. The relation of C. structure 
to heredity has given rise to the compo- 
site subject cyto-ffenetica. For biblio- 
graphy see Cytology. 

Cell, Voltaic, apparatus for generating 
electric current by chemical action. A 
simple form of C. may be arranged by 
partially immersing a plate of zinc and a 
plate of copper in dilute sulphuric acid. 
Little chemical action is at first apparent, 
but if the plates are connected by a strip 
of metal, a brisk action is set up, the 
hydrogen comes off at the copper pla' 
and a current flows through the connet 
ing strip. In the liquid the current 
flows from zinc to copper, in the wire — 
the external circuit — from copper to zinc. 
The chemical action is the solution of 
zinc in the acid, forming zinc sulphate. 
Owing to the consequent weakening of 
the acid, the adherence of a hydrogen 
film on the copper, and its reaction with 
the zinc sulphate, which results in a 
deposit of zinc on the copper plate 
(polarisation), the current soon ceases. 
\Wious types of C. have been evolved 
to obviate or diminish the polarisation 
effect. In all these C.s the zinc rod or 
plate is the negative terminal for the 
external circuit. Any C. has internal 
resistance, and when current flows, this is 
equivalent to a counter e.m.f., e — r/, 
where r is the internal resistance. 

DanielVa cell. A gloss vessel contains a 
solution of copper sulphate, kept satura- 
ted by crystals placed on an annular shelf 
below the surface of the solution. A 
perforated copper cylinder stands in the 
solution, and within this a thin porous 
cylinder of unglazod earthenware; this 
contains dilute sulphuric acid, in which is 
placed a cylinder of zinc. The hydrogen 
produced by the action of the acid on the 
zinc combines with the copper sulphate; 
the sulphate used up is made good by the 
crystals. A Danielrs C. has an e.m.f. of 
about 1.08 V., and remains constant for 
some hours. 

Qrovc*a celt This differs from a 
Danieirs C. in containing nitric acid 
instead of copper sulphate, and platinum 
instead of copper. It consists of a flat 
rectangular vessel, partly filled with 
sulphi^o acid, a U-shaped zinc plate, a 
porous pot containing strong nitric acid | 
and a thin platinum foil. The disengaged 


hydrogen decomposes the nitric acid, 
giving off nitrous fumes. A Grove’s 0. 
has an e.m.f. of about 1*96 V. 

Bun8en*8 ceil. This resembles Grove’s 
C., the platinum foil being replaced by a 
rod of gas-carbon. The 0. consiste of a 
glass vessel containing dilute sulphuric 
acid; within is a cylinder of amalgamated 
zinc: within that a porous vessel con- 
taining nitric acid and a rod of carbon. 
The e.m.L is 1*91 V. 

Bichromate cdl. This consists of a zinc 
plate which slides up and down between 
2 carbon plates dipping into a mixture of 
potassium bichromate and sulphuric acid, 
or chromic acid and sulphuidc acid. This 
solution rapidly acts on the zinc, so that 
the zinc plate is clamped above the sur- 
face of the liquid when the C. is not in use. 
The e.m.f. is about 2 V., but falls off 
after a while; for short experiments where 
a moderately high power is required these 
C.8 are useful. 

Leclanchi ceil. This consists of a glass 
vessel about one-third full of a strong 
solution of sal ammoniac. The negative 
pole Is a rod of zinc placed in this liquid; 
the positive pole is a rod of carbon placed 
in a porous pot which is tightly packed 
with manganese dioxide mixed with car- 
bon. The porous pot is sealed with pitch, 
only the top of the carbon rod projecting. 
The C. quickly becomes polarised, but 
with rest recovers of itself. 

Dry cella are usually O.s of the Le- 
clanch6 type, in which the liquid sal- 
ammoniac Is replaced by a paste or jelly 
consisting of sal-ammoniac and some 
absorbent material. They are very con- 
venient and portable, and are well adapted 
for electric pocket lamps. 

Latimer Clarkes ceil. One form consists 
of 2 glass tubes joining to form a common 
trunk; the bottom ends are closed with a 
platinum wire sealed in each, and the 
common neck is closed with a ground- 
glass stopper carrying a thermometer. 
In one branch is mercury covered by a 
paste formed by mixing mercurous 
sulphate, mercury, and zinc sulphate, and 
in the other is an amalgam of zinc and 
mercury. Crystals of zinc sulphate are 
placod in both bulbs, and the whole 
vessel is filled with zinc sulphate solution. 
The C. is not economical, but it Is remark- 
ably constant in e.m.f., and was used as 
a standard C. before the Weston C. was 
developed. 

Weston cell. Similar to the Clark C., but 
the zinc sulphate is replaced by cadmium 
sulphate and the zinc rod by an amalgam 
of cadmium. The present internationally 
accepted value for the e.m.f. is 1*01864 
absolute practical volts at 20® C. This Is 
for a C. constructed according to a strict 
specification. It was first Introduced in 
1892. 

A C. of the above typos gives a small 
current at a fairly stea^ voltage of 
1-2 V. for a short time, sufficient to light 
a miniature lamp or work an electric bell 
system, Sev. C.8 may he connected in 
series (the negative pole of one to the 
positive of the next, etc., Fig. 1), or 
parallel (all the positives together, all the 
negatives together. Fig. 2), for increasing 
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Toltaf?e or current respectlTely, or in 
mixed series-parallel batteries, for in- 
oreostna both. Suppose the number of 
G.s grrouped together in either system 
be n. The total e.m.f. in the series 
grouping is nE, the total battery resistance 
nr and 

T - iL- 

^ ” R-hnr “ IL. 

n 

whore R is resistance in rest of circuit. 

In the parallel grouping the total 
battery resistance is r/«, and the e.m.f. is 
E 

that of a single O. Thus I — 

R4-- 

n 





FIG. 2 


See also Accumulator; Electrolysis, 
Theory of voltaic cell. 

Celia, in Rom. architecture, the sanc- 
tuary or central portion of n temple, 
excluding the portico. 

Gellaria, genus of poiyzoans In the group 
Flustrina, which is typified by the genua 
Fhisira. In appeainnce it resembles a 
seaweed, and it is common on Brit, coasts. 

Cellanus, Christopher U638-1707) 
(whoso real surname was Keller), Ger. 
classical scholar, was a student at the 
univs, of Jena and Giessen. He had 
taught in 4 gymnasia, including that of 
Weimar, before he became prof, of hist, 
at the univ. of Hallo in 1U93. His many 
text-books, as, for example, his Latin 
(Grammar t Antibarbarus Laiinus, 1677, 
and Latin Orthography, 1700, did much 
to raise the fallen prestige of classic^ 
studies. Other of his manuals were 
among the first authorities on the 
Samaritan language. 

Celle, Ger. tn in the Land of Lower 
Saxony on the Aller, 22 m. NE, of 

Hanover (q.v.). It dates from 1292, and 
from the 14th cent, until 1705 was the 
residence of the dukes of Lttnoburg-C., a 
branch of the House of Brunswick (o.v.). 
The former ducal palace, which contains 
a notable museum, is a Late Gothic and 
baroque building. There Is an anct 
church, which contains the tombs of 
Sophia Dorothea, the divorced wife of 
George I of England, and of Caroline 
Matilda, wife of Christian VTI of Den- 
mark, The tn has a famous stud (founded 
1735), and manufs. dyes, foodstuffs, 
furniture, leather goods, soap, buttons. 


and drilling moolilnery. The notorious 
concentration camp of Belsen (q.v.) was 
near by. Pop. 60,000. 

Cellier, Alfred (1844-91), organist, 
conductor, and composer. With Sullivan 
ho was a chorister at the Chapel Royal. 
He held various posts as church organist 
and theatre conductor and made his 
name with a number of operettas. Of 
his earlier works The Sultan of Mocha was 
the most successful, but he achieved his 
greatest success in 1886 with Dorothy, the 
libretto of which was written by C. B. 
Stephenson, He owed a good deal to his 
friendship with Sir Arthur Sullivan, but 
his writing is remarkable for its delicacy 
and pleasing melody. He composed set- 
tings of Gray’s Elegy (for orchestra and 
chorus). The Mountebanks, libretto by 
W. S. Gilbert, w'as produced after his 
death, in 1892. 

Cellini, Benvenuto (1500-71), It. artist, 
fortunately wrote his own life. It reads 
like the most extravagant of adventure 
tales. Ti. in Florence, lie wtis expelled 
from his native city after being appren- 
ticed to a goldsmith because of his im- 
plication in some civil broil. After living 
in Bologna, where he became an excellent 
flautist, ho eventually arrived in Rome. 
Here ho beciuno a court musician to Pope 
Clement VII, made silver vessels of every 
Ascription, and Anally in 1527, according 
fO his own account, actually killed with 
his own hand the Constable de Bourbon, 
who was attacking Rome, and later mor- 
tally wounded the Prince of Orange. A 
little while after ho had been pardoned 
for slaying his brother’s murderer, ho 
killed by accident a rival goldsmith. 
But Paul III set him free in 1534, as he 
wanted some dies in the mint engraved. 
Later, being falsely accused of embezzling 
pontifleal jewels, he wm thrown Into an 
oubliette of <St Angelo, escaped but was 
recaptured. The Interoosslon of Cardinal 
d’Esto alone saved him from death. His 
8ojoun\ at the court of Francis I was cut 
short by his murderous attack on tht* 
plain tliT in a law'suit. Finally C. returned 
to Florence, where ho executed his famous 
bronze ‘ Perseus with the Hoad of Medusa’ 
(in the Loggia doi Lanzl, Florence), under 
the patronage of Cosmo do’ Medici. ’PIk^ 
merits of this masterpiece are sucli as 
to make it one ‘of the most typical and 
unforgettable monuments of the It. 
Renaissance.’ Of his many other works 
of art there have survived the famous 
silver salt-cellar of Francis I (now at 
Vienna), a medallion of his patron, 
Clement VTI. and some gold medals. 
As an artist he has perhaps boon over- 
rated, and his designs are often w^eak, 
though his technical ability was beyond 
doubt. But his versatile genius, which 
made him at once a goldsmith, sculptor, 
and engraver, led him also to write as 
well as treatises on his crafts the work 
on which to-day his fame largely rests, 
his unique and diverting autobiography. 
J. A. SyTUOiids, who trans. It into English, 
says that from its pages ‘the Genius of 
tho Renaissance, incarnate in a single 
personality, leans forth and speaks to us,’ 
Hero the author narrates with a frankness 
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that disarms the moralist the whole story 
of Ms amours, his passionate devotion to 
arts, his shameless self-worship, and self- 
assertion running: into almost incredible 
extravagances, tho devout complacency 
with which he (jould oontemplate a well- 
achieved homicide, and his alleged super- 
natural visions and angelic protection 
during adversity. See trans. by T. 
Nugent, 1771, 1812; T. Roscoe, 1822, 
1904; .1. A. Symonds, 1888; A. Mac- 
dODcU (Everyman’s Library), 1903; R. H. 
Oust, 1910; also life by R. H. Gust, 1912. 

Cellular, or Areolar, Tissue, loose con- 
nective tissue consisting of fibres running 


relatively unimpeded, and C. therefore 
must be regarded as a potentially serious 
condition. O. commonly arises from an 
incompletely localised septic focus such as 
a septic wound, a boil, or infected sting 
or bite. Or may also arise from an 
infection of an internal organ. Pelvic C. 
is caused by spread from an infection 
of one or other of tho iielvic organs. 
Complete rest, heat, appropriate chemo- 
therapy and draining of pus when present 
IS the treatment of C. 

Celluloid, Xylonite, or Pyroxylin Plastic, 
artificial crdloid prej^ared from a mixture 
of nitrocellulose with camr)hor. It was 
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in all directions and forming meshes 
called areolas. There arc 2 kinds of 
fibres: white fibres, which arc soluble in 
boiling water to form a solution of gelatin, 
and yellow elastic fibres, insoluble in hot 
water. In the spaces of this tissue are 
found lamcjllar cells, flattened cells 
usually attached to bundles of white 
llbres; plasma cells, not flattened; granu- 
lar cells, packed with deeply staining 
granules; and Icuoocytes which have left 
the blood capillaries. It is tho commonost 
oonnectlvo tissue in tho body, b(*itig found 
In the skin and also covering all the 
internal organs. 

Cellulitis, diffuse inflammation of tho 
interstitial tissue. When near the surface 
of tho body, 0. presents tho classical signs 
of inflammation — ^rednoss, tenderness, and 
swelling. Nearly always infective in 
origin, C., as its definition iiuplios, is not 
confined within the limiting boundaries 
of any one organ or defined group of 
tissues. Its spread through the loosely 
packed colls of the interstitial tissues is 
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first prepared in 1856 by Parkes and Spill 
in England, but the improvements in 
the manuf. introduced by Ilyatt, of 
Newark, New Jersey, revolutionised the 
industry and made it predominantly 
American. The name Xylonite is given 
it by the lt‘admg Brit, manufacturers, 
Rrit. Xylonite Co. Tho nitro-cellulose 
IS fii*st made from substances composed 
essentially of cellulose, such as rags or, 
more particularly, tissue-paper. Shreds 
or strips of tho latter are steeped in a 
combined bath of sulphuric and nitric 
acids of such composition as not to 
produce the explosive gun -cotton. Nitro- 
cellulose is thus produced, and great 
pains are taken to extract the excess of 
acid, tho presence of which produces 
deterioration in tho final product. This 
is done by thorough wasfiings, and the 
water is either pressed out by hydraulic 
pressure or replaced by alcohol. Drying 
by heating would be too dangerous owing 
to the risk of explosion. Tho next process 
is to break up the cakes of nitro-cellulose 
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and add to It camphor dissolved In ethyl 
alcohol In the proportion of 2 of nitro- 
cellulose or pyroxylin to 1 of camphor, 
and mix the whole thoroughly up In a 
kneader. In some coses flake camphor is 
added to the pyroxylin and the mixture in 
boxes sprinkled with alcohol until it settles 
down into a dough. At the same time 
colouring substances and a fixing com- 
pound are added, and the whole is made 
homogeneous. It is then rolled and 
worked in heated rollers and pressed 
by hydrauUc pressure machines, and a 
cake produced of the material containing 
a quantity of the liquid solvent, which 
must be removed by keeping the sub- 
stance in a heated room for prolonged 

g oriods. When all is removed shrinking 
as occurred, and the substance is ready 
for working in various processes. C. is 
buff in colour, but may bo bleached by 
means of bleaching powder or other 
bleaching agent, and can also be made 
transparent in various colours. It is 
coloured by mineral colours, wliilo coal- 
tar dyes arc employed for colouring the 
transparent varieties. In the latter there 
is more need of a stabiliser or fixing com- 
pound than in the other varieties, since 
the generation of acid is more liable to 
cauH(j deterioration. A substance is re- 
quired that reacts with this acid to give 

S roducts of reaction that will be harmless 
:> the material, and it is found that com- 
pounds of urea serve this purpose very 
well. C. brought in contact with a flame 
burns more rapidly than paper, camphor 
distils off, and a good deal of free carbon 
is evolved. There is always a slight odour 
of camphor about it, except In the very 
best produced, especially when it is 
scratched. Non-inflanimable C. has not 
yet been developed with suftiolent success 
to become a commercial product. It is 
non -explosive at ordinary working temps, 
and is plastic at 75° C. Its hardness and 
elasticity at ordinary temps., together 
with its invulnerability, have led to its 
wide application in articles of dally use. 
Thus, for knife handles, piano keys, 
combs, and mirror backs its use is general, 
and its ease in working up has lod to the 
imitation of such natural products as 
ivory, horn, and hone. Imitation marble 
is made by pressing together plates of 
differently coloured material, while imita- 
tion tortoise-shell can be and is much 
produced by pressure and heat on yellow 
plates between yellow coloured with 
brown. In recent years C. has been 
largely displaced by such modem plastics 
as bakelito, nylon, perspex, etc. 

CellulOBS, organic substance secreted by 
the protoplasm to form the primary cell- 
wall of plants, though not essentially 
present in all successive layers of the cell- 
wall after thickening has taken place. It 
is a carbohydrate, with a polymeric mole- 
cular structure, formula (OeHioO sin; its 
characteristio reaction Is that it turns blue 
when treated with sulphuric acid and 
iodine. Although noted for its insolu- 
bility, C. is dissolved by an ammoniaoal 
solution of copper oxide without change, ! 
and by various bases such as tetra-ethyl- 1 
ammoflium hydroxide, and by alkali I 


oarbondisulphides, the basis of the viscose 
rayon process. Soaked in strong nitrio 
and sulphuric acid, ^n-cotton is obtained 
from C. Boiling with dilute hydroohlorlc 
or sulpliurio acid for a long period con- 
verts C. into glucose. It is used in the 
manuf. of paper, collodion, rayon, plastics, 
and explosives, being obtained from wood 
pulp, cotton, and other plant resources. 
It enters Into human diet in vegetable 
matter, but Is not so easily digested by 
humans as by ruminating animals. 

Cellulose Acetate is a substance formed 
by treating purified cellulose, in the form 
of cotton or bleached cotton linters, with 
acetic anhydride in the presence of 
sulphuric acid. It is a pale yellowish, 
transparent, non-inflammable mass and 
can be prepared in 3 chief forms: 

(a) CbH5(CO*-OH«)8. 

soluble in alcohol, insoluble in water; 

(b) CeHeO(COa-CH8)4. 
insoluble in water; 

(c) CeH70a(C0a*CH,)8, 
insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether. 
The first manufacturing process for C. A. 
was patented in 1894 by C. Cross. 
Miles in 1905 improved the quality of tho 
product by introducing the process known 
as ripening, while the research work of 
itto brothers Dreyfus during and since 
the First World War has resulted in the 
development of the acetate-silk industry. 
( S^e Aktipicial Silk.) The 0. A. as 
prepared on the commercial scale is a 
mixture of sev, acetate compounds. It 
is precipitated with water in the form of 
flocks, washed free from acid, dried, and 
dissolved In acetone. Tho resulting clear 
viscous solution is filtered and delivered 
to spinning machines. Amongst its uses 
are aeroplane dope, non-inflammable 
films, lacquers, and iion-shatterable glass. 

Colosia, tropical and temperate genus 
of Amaranthaocae, cultivated in England 
on account of the curious inflorescence, 
which is crested and flattened, and gives 
the plants tho popular name of cockscomb. 
This appearance is due to the monstrous 
condition of the floral axis which has now 
become a common characteristic of tho 

S lants tlirough cultivation. C. crigtata, 
iie common cockscomb, and its varieties, 
natives of tropical Asia, vary in height 
from 6 in. to 2 ft, and the colours from 
red to white. 

Celsia, genus of Scrophiilariaceae, known 
to Asia, Africa, and tho Mediterranean. 
The flowers are 4-8tamenod and in ra- 
cemes. C. oricntalis, an annual, and O. 
cretica, a biennial, are hardy; C. arctunu, 
a shrubby pereniiial, makes a good pot 
plant. 

Celsiuf, Anders (1701-44), Swedish 
astronomer, b. Upsala. He was prof, 
of astronomy In tho unlv. in his native tn 
from 1730 to 1744. In 1733 while in 
Nuremberg he pub. original observations 
of tho aurora borealis. He invented the 
c.entigrade thermometer (q.v.) in 1742, 
and marked the boiling-point of water 0^ 
and the freexlng-point 100°. A colleague, 
Martin Stromer, 8 years later inverted 
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the sc^e. For the centigrade degree see 
Mbtrologt. 

Celsius, Magnus (1621-79), Swedish 
astronomer, b, Alfta, Holsingland. He 
was a prof, of mathematics and astronomy 
at Upsala, whore he discovered the Hel- 
elng runes (q.v.) and deciphered them. 
Ho d, at UpsaJa. 

Celsius, Olaus (1670-1756), son of Mag- 
nus C., 5. Upsala. Ho held the post of 
prof, of theology and oriental languages 
at the Upsala Univ., and was also a 
provost of the cathedral. He was a great 
botanist, and author of Hierobotanicon, a 
work on tho plants moniioned In the 
Bible. He was tho patron and instructor 
of Linnaeus (q.v.). 

Celsius, Olof, the Younger (1716-94), 
Swedish historian and poet, b. Upsala. 
He became prof, of lust, at Upsala Univ. 
in 1747. Later he entered the Church 
and in 1777 was made Bishop of Lund. 
Ho was one of tho original members of 
the Swedish Academy. Tie ^vrote, among 
other works, a hist, of Guslavus I (1746- 
1753), and n hist, of Eric XIV (1774), and 
was famous for his brilliant style and keen 
criticism. 

Celsus (c. AP 178), one of the earliest 
opponents of Cliristianity, livoil during 
tho reigns of the Antonlnes, and is believed 
to have been a friend c»f Lucian. He was 
the author of The True Account {AUthi^ 
loQos) about nim'-tonths of which luis boofFl 
preserved for us in fragments by Origon, 
who undertook txi refute C.’s arguments, 
and did so in his work. Contra Celsum 
(AD 248), The hoathen’s attitude is not 
that of a philosopher, hut rather that 
of tho man of the world w’hose religion 
is mere agtioatieisni, and who has hril- 
liauco without depth. He upbraids the 
C/hristiaiis for their absurd credulity, 
their party schisms, their exorcism of 
♦lemons, and for the disreputable charac- 
tAT of their proselytes, who are rogues, 
l)oisoner.s. thiC/Ves and idlers, women and 
slaves. Sec L. Uougicr, Celse, 1 925. 

Celsus. Aulus Aurelius Cornelius (25 nc- 
AD 50), Lat. writer on inodiciuc and sur- 
gery. He wrote sev. works, of which 
only one remains entire, his treatise De 
Medicirm in 8 books. Books i and ii deal 
principally with diet and principles of 
th<‘rapeutics and pathology; iii and iv 
with internal diseases; v and vi witli 
external diseases and pharmaceutical 
l)roparations; and vii and viii with 
diseases calling for surgical treatment. 
His method in dealing with disease is 
apparently to allow nature to take its own 
course, though ho also advises a tree use 
of the knife on occasions. His treatise on 
surgery point/S to the fact that many of 
tho must delicate and serious operations 
were performed in his time. The De 
Medicina was one of the first medical 
books to bo jirintod (1478) and has since 
been pub. in over 100 eds. 

Celsus, P. Juventius, Horn, jurist, son of 
a jurist, Juventius C. (c. 67-c. 135, or 
about tho year when Hadrian d.). Was 
accomplice in a conspiracy against 
Domltian along with Nerva and others, 
but contrived to exculpate himself and 
ids companions. Subsequently he was 


highly favoured by Nerva and Trajan. 
He was praetor at some time and twice 
consul ; the date of tho first is not recorded, 
though tho second is said to have been 
AD 129. Ho was a friend of Hadrian. 
Only fragments of his legal commentaries 
are extant. Among these are a digest of 
39 books, 7 of which are a commentary 
on the Lex Julia et Papia Poppaea (pro- 
hibiting tho marriage of senators and 
froodwomon and all freeborn with act- 
resses or women of openly bad character) 
an attempt (wuth other leges of a similar 
king) to restore virtue to private life by 
a system of rewards and penalties. In 
these fragments there are sov. passages 
which betoken great self-confidence and 
dogmatism; for where most jurists prefix 
their opinions with a videtur (or as we 
should say, ‘it is submitted tha-t, etc.’) 
O. stated his oi)iuions unreservedly. But 
that he was an eminent jurist is shown 
by the fact that he is so often quoted by 
many of the most famous jurists of a later 
time — Pomponius, Ulpiau, I’aulus, and 
Maecianiis. 

Celt (from Low Lat. celtis, a chisel) has 
been used by both Eng. and Fr. archaeolo- 
gist to d(*signate the stone and bronze 
axe-lieads used by the primitive peoples 
of Europe. The normal length of a stone 
C. is 7 in., but it varies from 1 to 20 in.; 
a bronze C. may bo 10 in. long, but is 
usually b to 6. Tho hotter bronze C.s 
often had a socket or hollow for tho 
handle. C.s served also as chisels, adzes, 
etc., and were suporstitiously regarded os 
‘thunderbolts,’ or as iinpiomcnts endowed 
with strange curative ixnvers. Sec Celts. 

Celtibori, powerful race of onet Spain, 
said to have sprung from the inter- 
marriage of the Iberians, who probably 
reached Spain during Neolithic times, and 
Celtic invaders from Gaul. They in- 
habited an inland dist. (approximately 
the present SVV. of Aragoti and N. and E. 
of Castile). Celtiberia, however, was 
often used to include country right to 
tho Guadalquivir’s sources. Subdued by 
Hannibal, they served as Carthaginian 
mercenaries against Rome, later becoming 
Rom. moroennries. T. Sempronhis Grac- 
chus subdued their country, 179 no, but 
they were always rebelling. Finally, 
Scipio Africatius conquered them by the 
destruction of Numantia (133). They 
joined Sertorius later, but after his death 
(72) became quite Romanised. 

Celtic Languages. In histories! times 
the C. L. were the most W. linguistic 
group of tho Indo-European (q.v.) linguis- 
tic family. The earliest direct sources 
regarding these languages come from 
classical authors and inscriptions belong- 
ing to the first cents, of tho Christian era, 
wdiile the earliest glosses and short 
literary texts belong to the 8th cent. ap. 
Thus tliey are far more recent than the 
linguistic remains of tho HIttite, the 
Indo-Iranian, tho Gk. and Lat. languages, 
and oven more recent than early Gothic 
and Armenian texts, hut older than 
Slavonic and Baltic. 

However, indirect sources, such ns 
names of persons and places, help us tn 
rooonstniot the early hist, of the Oolt^. 
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Until the 6th cent, bo they inhabited the 
main part of W. Germany and N. Gaul; 
but in the rourse of time they wore in 
possession of tht) Brit. Isles, the whole of 
Gaul, a proat portion of Spain, N. Italy, 
the Balkan Peninsula, and part of Asia 
Minor, But their direct linfiruistie in- 
lluenee was minimal. In time the Celtic 
ter. became vastly i‘e<lueed, and from the 
11th cent, onwards C. L. were spoken 
only in some portions of the Brit. Isles 
and NW. Gaul. 

In its lin^lstJc relatiimshlp with the 
other Indo-European branches the Celtic 
ffToup occupies a mediate position between 
the Italic and the Gernianie lanpruaKes. 

C. Ij. mav be subdivided into (1) Conti- 
nental Celtic, or Gaulish, represented by 
sev. inscriptions, such os the Graufcsenqne 
Graffitie, the Ooligrnv (Calendar, and the 
Vienna Glossary; (2) Goidclic, incindiupr 
Irish, Scottish, Gaelic, and Cornish; and 
(ii) Brythonic Cymric, includinpr Welsh, 
Breton, and Cornish. It is often asserted 
that’ tile C. L. left no trace in modern Eng- 
lish, havinff disappeared with tiic reputed 
extermination of the Celts. The best 
authorities cfincur in seeing abnndant 
traces. The very idiom ‘ I am speaking’ 
is Celtic, and is impossible of an exact 
rendering in any continental tongue; tlie 
employment of the anxiliai‘> ‘do’ as an 
intensive is anotlKT common illustration 
of a distinctive Celtic idiom, and corre- 
sponds to tlio Gaelic dean. Whether or 
not tkdtic is doomed to disappear as a 
spoken laiiguage, nothing can destroy its 
imperishable influence on literature. So 
great an authority as Matthew Arnold 
declared that rhyme, the most striking 
characteristic of onr imjdern poetry as 
distinguished from that of the ancients. 
Is a direct legacy of the Celts, and in this 
opinion ho is oonflrnied by Zensa, the most 
distinguished of Ger. Celtic scholars. 
Celtic was the common language of the 
greater part of the Brit. Is. bc'fore the 
Rom. invasion. It has been observed 
that even at tlio Norman Conquest the 
great majority of the Eng. people were 
Celts, and that the stereotyped belief in 
the virtual ext-ormlnation of the Britons, 
resting as it docs on the solo antliorily of 
Gildas, as echoed by Bede, is not wholly 
correct. If this objection is accepted, 
many philological difflcnltics disappear, 
and it is proliablo that the etymologist 
Mackay is Justified in assuming an un- 
limited blending of Celt and Saxon reflect- 
ing itself in the language, literature, and 
national character of the English. C’er- 
tain features of Celtic are found in the 
colloquial speech of the Eng. people of 
to-day, and also imderlie the Fr. and Sp. 
and some It. dialects. The ‘Low Latin’ 
of the Middle Ages, so beloved of law' 
books, is often a compound of Celtic 
words with Lat. terminations. Even the 
word Angle in the race appellation A.-S. 
is by some scholars regarded as a corrup- 
tion of uin Oael, or ‘ the Gaol.’ Those and 
similar indications are the best possible 
refutation of Dr Johnson’s assumption 
that Celtic was the rude speech of a 
barbarous people, who had few thoughts 
to express, and that, such ns it w'as, it 


was never a written language. iSee also 
Irish Langttage and Literatithe and 
Scottish Gaelic Language and Litera- 
TTTRE. See W. Stokes, Urkeltiacft^er Sprarh- 
sehatz. 1894; A. Holder, Altkelfisrher 
Sprachscfiafz (3 vols.), 1896-1911; H. 
Pederson. Vergkichende Grarnmafik der 
kcUischen Sprciclten (2 vols.), 1903-13; 
G. Dottin, La Langue gauloise, 1920; L. 
Welgerbcr, ‘Die Sprache der Festland- 
skclton,’ Berichte der rom.-gerw, Kom^ 
mission, 1931; H. Lewis and H. Pederson, 
A Concise Cowj^aralive Celtic Grammar. 
1937. 

Celtic Ornament, which grow out of the 
Iron Ago decoration in tiie Brit. Isles, 
may, for historical purposes, be divided 
into 2 jioriods: the pre-Cliri.stian, extend- 
ing from 2.'>0 Bc to ad 600, and that W'hich 
followed the introduction of Christianity, 
and attained its highest excellence in the 
11th or 12th <!ont. In the earlier stage 
the metal most commonly used was 
bronze, and the chief fitdds of (h'coration 
were sliiolds, scabbards, bracelets, harness 
nmuntings, and horse trappings. Re- 
pousse work (q.v.) of low' and high relief, 
done on thin plates which wen) after- 
wards riveted into position, has been 
found through out the Brit. Is. in the 
beds of rivs. and lakes, in earth houses, 
crannogs, and grave mounds, where also 
nther products of CkMtio art are constantly 
*8eing found. Somotinios the rep(niss6 
design is cnriotn‘d by (hamplcvt's enamels 
of yellow, blue, green, and rod. or by 
patches of coloured vitreous pastt's. This 
is the case w'ith a unique oval bronze 
shield, rescued from the Thames, on wdiich 
there are 27 settings of r(Mi enajnel. 
During these early cents, the <\iltio 
artists depended on divergent spirals and 
ollii>tical curves for t heir designs, engraved 
lines or dot-s like a diaper filling up the 
pattern, w'hieh thus showed up against 
the plain gronndw'ork. Many fresh olo- 
meiits of ornament, such as fretivork, 
with involved patterns, diagonal frets, 
and oblique linos, interlaced work, and 
diapers of I- and Z-shaped designs, wore 
added ns further embellishments when 
paganism gave ivay before the new 
religion. And, further, there w'(‘,ro new 
bells, croziors, shrines, elmrches, and 
above all the MSS. of the gospels and 
psalters as fresh opimings and encourage- 
ment for the Celtic artist. Some Byzan- 
tine influence may be traced, but artists 
had ovidentlv much recourse to the earlier 
patterns of Celtic metalwork. The Book 
of Kells in Trinity College, Dublin, and the 
Lindlsfarno Gospels in the Brit. Museum, 
with their beautifully illuminated pages, 
their elaborated patterns of an almost 
inexhaustible variety, offer the finest 
Illustration of the art of this period. But 
the enamelled metalwork which still 
flourished is nobly represented by the 
Ardagh Chalice; and the Tara and Rogart 
Brooches and the Cross of Cong are fine 
examples of filigree and chasing work in 
gold and silver. 

Celtis, Konrad (1459-1508), Ger. 
humanist, b. Wurzburg; studied under 
Rudolph Agricola at Heidelberg, where 
be founded a literary society. In 1486 
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lie pub. Ars Versi/lcandi et carminum, 
which led to his appointment as first poet 
laureate of Germany. In 1497 he 
accepted the chair of poetry and elo- 
quence at the Colloffiuin Puetarum et 
Matheinaticorum. Vienna. C. discovered 
in the convent library of yt Emmeran at 
Regensburg the writings ol llrosvitha of 
Gandersheim, which he pub. in 1501. 
Mis works also include Amorea, 1502, and 
Odact 1513, ed. by F. Pindter, 1934 and 
1937 respectively. 

Celts, generic name of an anct people, 
the pi’edoininant element in central and 
VV. Europe before the rise of Kom. power 
and the influx of Ger. tribes. Great con- 
fusion lias resulted from inaccurate use 
of tlie words Celt and Celtic. The dai’k- 
complexloned people of ij’rance, Great 
Rritain, and Ireland have been called 
Black C., while tlie tongues of the races 
of W. Bcotland and Ireland ai*e com- 
monly terniod Celtic. More properly 
they are Gaelic. Anct writers never 
used the word of dai*k peoples. The 
Celtic characteristics were great stature, 
fair hair, and blue or grey eyes. All 
fair-haired peoples N. of the Alps were 
called Keltoi. Physically there wore 2 
main groups closely allied: Scandinavians 
(Teutons in modern writers), and peoples 
of Franco, Switzerland, and Italy (Celtic 
or Alpine race), standing midway between 
the Teutonic* and the Mediterranean ra<# 
(dark). C. appear to have settled in 
Gaul between 1200 and 700 Bc. Some 
had dwelt in the Alps and the Danube 
valley from the Stone Age. Others 
passed into Italy in the Bronze Age. In 
the 6th cent, lie they spread into Spain, 
and from intermarriage with the native 
Iberians in the N. -central parts wore 
called Celtibori (q.v.). About the 4th 
cent, lie a great wave of C. invaded 
Italy, occupying Rome after the battle 
of the Allia, 390 (Eivy, v. 34), Bought 
off, they retired to Sena Gallica. The 
Bitxiriges (a name still surviving in Berri) 
were the chief tribe. Others were the 
Arveiil, Senones, Ambai’ri, and Acdui. 
Tlieso Gauls are often also called Chnbri. 
The most dreaded tribes came from the 
Baltic and tlie N. Ocean; hence the 
peoples now called Teutons were named 
C. The lioiglit of their power was about 
400 BC. In the 3rd cent, they had spread 
as far as Greece and Asia Minor. Their 
raids were the terror of antiquity, but 
Caesar and Augustus reduced them to 
inactivity. Under the latter Galatia, 
where numbers of C. had settled, became 
a prov. They founded no lasting state 
alone and preferred a pastoral to an 
'agric. life. Their strength made them 
formidable foes, but they lacked disoi- 
plino. Cato described tliem as ‘devoted 
mainly to warfa-re and witty conversa- 
tion.’ In the Brit. Isles they remained 
independent for cents. These is. C., 
who were but colonists, were fadf less 
civilised than the continental C. During 
the 400 years after Caesar’s expedition to 
Britain they became closely allied with 
their Rom. conquerors. They wore a 
sleeved blouse and trousers, fitting close 
to the ankle, with a tartan plaid across 


the shoulder fastened by a brooch, much 
like the costume of highlanders in Queen 
Anne’s time. They often had gold or 
bead ornaments, and enamel on their 
armour. The C. of Gaul and Belgium 
wore plated armour or chain-mail ooauj. 
They could work various metals (copper 
and iron), and discovered bronze. Among 
their weapons were swords, daggers, bows, 
pikes, slings, and javelins. They used 
2 -wheeled chariots in war with a bronze 
scythe projecting on either side, and were 
exceptionally good seamen. They had 
Druids, or priests, who performed magical 
ceremonies, which survived in the forms 
of the ‘ordeal,’ augury, exorcism, etc. 
The clan system was deep-rooted. They 
had musical, poetical, and literary tastes, 
and wci*e distinguished for dramatic 
talent. The group of langiiages which arc 
commonly known as Celtic belong to the 
Indo-Eurt)peau family. They now com- 
prise Welsh, Breton, Irisli and Bcottish 
Gaelic, and Manx. Cornish has died out. 
.S'ce also Mvtiiolooy and Race, i^ee 
J. Bcd<loe, C'eltic Races of Britain, 1885; 
W. F. Skene, Celtic Scotland, 1886- 
1890; A. II. Keane, Man, Past and Pre- 
sent, 1899; .f. Rhys, Celtic Folklore, 1901; 
D. Mathew, (h'ltic Peoples and Renaissance 
Europe, 1933; If. Hubert, The Qreainess 
aud Decline oj the Celts, 1934; V. C. Childe, 
Prehistoric Communities of the British 
Isles, 1940; J. A. MacCulioch, The Celtic 
and Scandinavian Religions, 1949. 

Gelyphus, genus of dipterous Insects 
which resembJe little beetles rather than 
2-wiL’ged flics, on account of the enlarged 
seiitellum which hides the reduced abdo- 
men. C. abjectns inhabits Java, C. scuta- 
ius the F.. Indies. 

Cement, material used for binding sur- 
faces together or for uniting particles In 
one mass. The chief kind used for build- 
iiig purposes is Portland C„ which con- 
sists of various aluminates and silicates 
ot calcium, formed by heating chalk or 
limestone with clay. It was invented by 
Joseph Aspdin, of Leeds, in 1824, and was 
first developed on the lower roaches of the 
Thames and Medway, whore mud was 
plentiful; this locality still produces most 
of the C. made iu Britain. The process 
of irianuf. has 3 stages: (1 ) the preparation 
of the raw materials; (2) calcining the 
clinker; (3) crushing and grinding to give 
the finished product. Two alternative 
processes, the wet and the dry, are in use. 
in the wet process, the materials are 
mixed in a wash mill, which consists of a 
basin of brick or masonry with a masonry 
pier in the middle. On the latter is fixed 
a vertical revolving shaft to which hori- 
zontal arms are attached. From these 
hang harrows or vertical iron bars which 
dip into the materials mixed with water 
and rotate with the shaft. This thoroughly 
mixes up the sludge and breaks up any of 
the lumpy parts. The product is known 
as slip or slurry and passes out of the 
mill tlirough a grating of such div. as to 
let pass any particles under a certain 
fineness. Stones accumulate at the bot- 
tom of the mill basin and oaii be easilv 
removed, while any hard lumps of chalk 
must be groimd by rollers. In the dry 
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process, the materials are cnishcd and 
dried before miximr. After either of those 
processes the material is ready for oal- 
oininjr, generally in a rotary kiln. Tide 
consists of a long oast*iron tube, lined ’ivith 
firebrick and slightly Inclined to the 
liorizontal. Tho slurry or dry powder 
enters at tho upper end and tho fuel, 
usually coal dust, at tho lower end, borne 
by the draught. The kiln rotates slowly, 
and tho calcined clinker eniergos at the 
lower end. Tho final process, the grind- 
ing of tho clinker. Is performed in 2 stages, 
coarse grinding and fine; tho resulting 


such os breakwaters, piers, sea-walJs, etc. 
The nodules consist of about 20 per cent 
of silica and 1 5 per cent of alumina. They 
are calcined to drive off tho carbon dioxide 
and ground fine. 

Keene*8 C. and Parian C, are types of 
plaster (q.v.) based on gypsum. Another 
class is tho magnesium oxychloride or 
Sorer 8 C,s, formed by the reaction 
between magnesium chloride, water, and 
prepared magnesia. Mixed with flllors 
such as wood-flour, cork, sand, asbestos, 
ground limestone, etc., they are much used 
for flooring. See also Adhesive. See 
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powder is so fine that about 9/lOths of it 
w'ill pass through a 170-mosh sieve (i.c. 
one with 28,900 holes to the sq. in.). 
Tests and quality requirements to bo 
satisfied by various classes of Portland C. 
ore laid down in Standard Specifications. 

Hwh-alurnina C, may sometimes be 
used where Portland C. would be unsuit- 
able, as when concrete is required to gain 
strength very rapidly after being placed, 
or when concrete foundations have to bo 
laid in certain chemically aggressive soils. 
Homan or Parker's C, was unknown to 
the Homans, being invented in 1790. It 
was much use<l before tho invention of 
the cheaper and stronger Portland C. It 
is prepared from tho nodules known as 
soptana which are found in shale, 
especially in the Isle of Sheppey and its 
neighbourhood. It is similar to hydraiiUc 
lime, being quick in sotting, and owing to 
the fact that it sets rapidly imdcr water 
was used extensively in hydraulic works, 


F. M. Lea, The Chemistry of Cement and 
Concrete, 1956. 

Cementstone, name given geologically 
to argillaceous limestone, particularly 
suited to the maniif. of cement. C.s 
occur in the Tertiary London Olay, but 
uro best developed, in the Brit. Isles, in 
the Lower Carboniferous rocks of Is. 
England and of Scotland us tho C. Croup, 
a subdiv. of tho Calciferous Sandstone 
Series (q.v.). This group, deposited iu' 
inland lakes or arms of tho sen, formed 
between fresh-water deposits of tho Old 
Rod Sandstone and younger marine 
Carboniferous sediments. It makes an 
excellent building stone, much used in 
Edinburgh. 

Cemetery (from tho Gk koimCiirion, n 
sleeping-place), piece of ground which 
is specially sot apart for the burial of 
tho dead. The name was originally given 
to tho underground burial -plocos of tho 
Romans. Tho Greeks always made their 
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0.8 outside the citieB» and the Homans 
placed their tombs generally by the side 
of the public roads. In the early ages, the 
Christians used to hold their religious 
ceremonies in the C.s, and it is believed 
that this fact brought about the practice 
of always consecrating the ground that 
wiis to be used for the dead. In modern 
times it has become the rule for each sect 
or denomination to have its own burial- 
ground, and each C. is consecrated accord- 
ing to the formula peculiar to the sect to 
which it belongs. Sometimes one 0. is 
ailotted to various denominations for the 
convenience of everyone living in that 
(list. Hee also Burial Acts and Burial 
Customs. 

Cenchreae: 1. (Now Kenkri) was a city 
on the E. side of the isthmus of Corinth 
in the l^eloponnesus. It was from this 
port that St Paul embarked when he left 
Corinth for Jerusalem. 

2. Also the name of an anct Ok settle- 
ment in tlio Troad, probably situated some 
distance N. of Enek in the plain of Baira- 
iiiich (NVV. promontory of Asia Minor). 

Cenoi, Beatrice (1577-90). It. girl whose 
fame rests on the tragic and sordid 
character of her family hist. She was 
tlio child of Francesco C., a wealthy, 
lasslonato man, who proved a dissolute 
iver and a harsh fatlier. She was in- 
volved in a plot to murder Francesco, wlm 
\vas assassinated whilst he slept, and after 
torture and confession was beheaded with 
her mother in 1599. Shelley’s maguifl- 
cent tragedy, The Cenci, is historically 
inaccurate, but has nevertheless made 
Beatrice one of the most lioroic and 
( ragirjal of women. Modern research has 
rev(ialod her in a somewhat different light. 

Cenis, Mont (It. Monte Cenisio), Alpine 
peak (li ,792 ft) and pass (6893 ft) between 
i’ranco (Savoie) and Italy (Piedmont). 
The famous Mont C. tunnel (opened in 
1871) is not really under the pass itself, 
hut lies below the Col de Fr6jus, some 
15 m. W,; it is 7 m. long. The railway 
runs from CliarabtTy to Susa (qq.v.), via 
IVIodanc and Bardonecchia. The carriage 
road, built by Napoleon between 1802 
and 1810, goes from Lanslebourg to Susa. 
The Little Mont C. (7160 ft), to the SW„ 
eonnects the main pass with the ^Jtache 
valley on the Fr. side. Tlio Mont C. pass 
is said by some to have been used by 
Hannibal (q.v.). 

Cenisio, Monte, sec Cents, Mont. 

Cennini, Connino, It. painter of the late 
1-1 th to early 15th cent., b. OolJe di 
Valdelsa, worked uiUi Agnolo Gaddi at 
Florence. lie is of importance as the 
author of a famous treatise on painting, 
his Tralfnto della PUiura (Eng. trans. ed. 
hy Mrs Herringhain, 1899), which details 
tlie methods and precepts of the school of 
Giotto and gives an early account of the 
oil-painting tecliniquo. 

Cenomani, offshoot of tlie Aulerci, a 
l)eoT)Je who inhabited Gallia Ccltica, an 
anct div. corresponding to the modern 
Maine in tlie dept of Sartlie. This people 
liclped Verciugotorlx in the rising against 
Caesar in 52 nc, and constituted under 
Afigustus a civiias stipemdiaria of Gallia 
Lugdunousls. They were allies of Homo 


in the Gallic war (225 Bc) and in the 
second Punio war, but they h^ed the 
Gauls in their revolt under Hamilcar 
(not the father of Hannibal) and only 
Anally submitted to Home following their 
defeat by Gains Cornelius (197 BO). 

Cenomanian, name applied to lower 
part of the Upper Cretaceous, notable for 
a widespread transgression of the seas 
over what had been land. The Lower 
Chalk of Britain was laid down in C. times. 

Cenotaph (Gk kenos, void; tapfioSy a 
tomb), monument or memorial stone to 
the memory of a person whoso body lies 
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TTJE CENOTAPH, WHITEHALL, LONDON 


elsewhere. C.s are very ooimnon for 
drowned persons. An added significance 
attaches to the word since the First World 
War. In England, the C. par excellence 
is that which stands in WhiUjhall, London, 
near the end of Dowjiiiig tStreet. The 
arciiitoct was Sir Edwin Lutyens, who 
drew UT> the plans overnight and sub- 
mitted them to the gov. the next morning. 
The design is of striking simplicity, and 
has an air of dignity seldom found in such 
memorials. The original C. was a tem- 
porary structure made of wood, erected 
hastily for the peace procession on 19 July 
1919. In 1920 it was decided that 
the temporary structure should bo de- 
molished and a permanent one erected 
on the same site. This gave rise to much 
criticism in the press; it was considered 
that tiie site wjis unsuitable owing to 
the busy traffic at this spot, and that the 
monument should bo placed on one of the 
grass plote in l^arliarnent Square near 
tlie Houses of Parliament. The original 
view, however, prevailed, and no traffic 
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problem has arisen. As the memorial is 
to all who d. or wore killed in the First 
World War and who lie bxirled In every 
theatre of war, irrespective of creed, 
denomination, or belief, a purely Christian 
inscription was out of place. It was 
therefore decided, to inscribe on it the 
words ‘TO OUR GLORIOUS DEAD.* 
It was intended that the flags upon it 
should be of stone, the colours being im 
pregnated by a new process. This, how- 
ever, was not carried out, and 3 bunting 
flags fly on 2 faces of tlie memorial. It 
is still the general practice of all male 
civilians to uncover their heads in pass- 
ing the C. out of respect for t he dead who 

S ivti their lives in the twt* world wars. 

n the Sunday nearest the anniversary of 
the signing of the Armistice (11 Nov.) a 
mass memorial service is held at the C. in 
which the royjil family, the gov., and 
representatives of all important bodies, 
etc., participate. The service was, how- 
ever, omitted during the war years 1939- 
1 91.). A new inscription to commemorate 
the dead of the Second World War was un- 
veiled by King George VI on 11 Nov. 
1946. 

Censer (Lat. incendere, to kindle), vessel 
for the burning of incense. Also called a 
thui’lble. 

Censor (Lat. censcre, to assess, estimate) : 
1, Originally the name of 2 Rom. officials, 
first appointed in 443 BC. Till 351 only 
patricians were C.s; the plebeian Marcius 
Rutilus was elected In that year (Livy, vii. 
22). In 339 Lex Publilia enacted that 
one must bo a plebeian. In 131 both 
were plebeian for the first time. C.s 
were elected on the same day In Comit ia 
Centuriata, with a consul presiding. The 
term of office, at first 5 years, was later 
limited to 18 months. This magistracy 
was considered the highest dignity in the 
sta.to, except dictatorship. The chief 
duties were three: (a) the original taking 
of the census, or register of citizens and 
their property (held in the Campus Mar- 
tins); (6) the regimen mormn (regulation 
of morals), most dreaded of all their 
powers, this superintendence gra<iually 
spreading to private as well as public life; 
(c) administration of the statu finances, 
including regulation of tribvtum (property 
tax) and of vectigalia, which were usually 
leased out to speculators {pvblicanit 
‘farmers’ of the taxes). Only his ool- 
ieoguo’s intercfHsio (veto) could overrule a 
C.’s decisions. They could degrade men 
from or promote them to the rank of 
senator or knight at choice, until Snlla’s 
legislation, 81 bo. They might chiss 
citizens with aerarii with no vote. They 
introduced various sumptuary laws. In 
338 they drew up the list of senators 
{lectio senatus). In 265 a law forbade 
re-election to censorship. Their dreaded 
stigma, nota cenmria, might be affixed to 
any name on their lists, but the successors 
of 1 pair of C.s could remove it. Augustus 
exercised censorial powers himself as 
consul (8 BC and ad 14). Claudius, 
Vespasian, and Domitian revived the 
office. Trajan and later emperors acted 
as C.8 without actually assuming office. 

2. Name now extended to one who 


controls or censures the action of others ; 
to critics of literary or artistic work, and 
judges appointed by a gov. to examine 
plays or songs before their publication. 
It is also the title of the official head of 
non -collegiate students at Oxford and 
Cambridge. The C\8 of the Royal College 
of Physicians grant Ilocncos. 

3. See rsrcHOAXALYSis. 

Censorinus (3rd cent, ad), Rom. gram- 
marian, author of a lost work De Accent 
tibus. He also wrote De Die Natali (ad 
238), which is dedicated to his patron 
Q. Caerelllus. This work is extant. It 
deals with a variety of subjects ranging 
from the natural hist, of man to astro- 
nomy, chronology, and niathematios. See 
tJic critical ed. of O. Jahn (1845). 

Censorship, see Indkx Libuokum Pro- 
hibitouum; Literary CENSORsiiir: 
Fresh, Freedom op the. 

Censorship, Film. Jiriiain. In 1912 
the British Board of Film Censors was set 
up by the film inthistry itself. All films 
except newsreels are viewed and passed 
out or cut under U, A, and X gradings. 
*U* films may be seen by general au- 
diences; ‘A’ films may be seen by children 
imder 16 only accompanied by an adult; 
and ‘ X ’ films may not be soon at all by 
anyone under 16. A small number of 
films are banned. In 1921 the Middx Co. 
Council inserted a clause in its licone«^ that 
no film might be shown in its area without 
a certillcaP' from the Board of B’ilm 
Censors. Soon after, all the local authori- 
ties in the country accepted this condition, 
reserving the right, however, to pass a 
film banned by iiie board or to ban n film 
passed by tlie board. 

France. Fr. censorship operates under 
the Ministry of Tnfonnation through a 
<*.ominission made up of rexircsentatives 
of various gov. depts. Visas are issued 
by the ministry; the (jornmission always 
advises at script stage*. Subtitles or 
dubbing scripts for exported versions also 
require visas. Classification is twofold — 
adults 16 and over and general audiences. 

Jfal!/. (’eusorship in Italy is official 
and is a function of the Ministry of 
Tourism, Entertainment, and Sport, on 
whoso behalf a eonsorsldp committee 
issues visas. No film may be shown 
without a visa. ClaHsificatir)n is twofold 
— adults 16 and over, ami adults ami 
children. The censorship does not read 
scripts or give ndvi(;e during production. 
In additif»n to tljc official censorship 
there is of course widely inffuential Church 
control and many cinemas undertake to 
recognise Church pronouncements on films. 

United States of America. Control of 
films in the public interest depends almost 
entirely on voluntary acceptance by the 
industry of the production code which is 
operaicfl by the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America . W hen a film is appro ved 
it receives a M.P.A.A. seal, and the 
num!)or appears on the credits. There 
is no law against the showing of films 
without a seal, but wide public showing 
*is (iifiloult without it. 

Censorship of the Drama, power that 
originally sprang from the royal prerog- 
ative. The C. of the D. has existed 
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ever since the rise of the Eng. drama in 
the period of the Renaissance. In the 
time of Henry VII court entertainments 
were supervised by a master of the revels, 
and from that date to the middle of the 
17th cent., when all theatres were sup 
pressed by law, playwrights were subject 
to the control of cither the master of the 
revels or the court of Star Chamber. 
According to writers on the constitutional 
hist, of England, It is not certain at what 
date the lord chamberlain first began to 
exercise a direct control over plays, but 
as early as 1628 he either personally or 
through his subordinate, the master of 
the revels, licensed and (‘xcrcised a general 
control over dramatists. From being an 
emanation of the royal prerogative his 
powers ultimately, In 1737, became statu- 
tory. The object of the Act of 1737 was 
mainly political, a fact which was sufii- 
ciontly indicated by the preamble to the 
Act, which recited that its purpose was to 
restrain the political and personal satire 
which was then prevalent on the stage, 
which the gov. of the day found embar- 
rassing, and which the censorship as it 
then existed was found Incffoctive tf» 
curb. On the passing of this Act the 
lord chamberlain appointed a licenser 
or examiner of plays, with a stilary of 
£400 a year, and that ollicc has continued 
in spite of criticism down to the pre%nt 
time. The Act of 1737 conferred an un- 
fettered power of veto on the lord cham- 
berlain, and it was only when the Theatres 
Act, 1843, was passed that the legislature 
gave any indication of the principle on 
which the veto was to be exercised. 
Under the Theatres Act the lord chamber- 
lain has (1) power to prohibit the per- 
fonnaucc of t unlicensed stage plays any- 
where; (2) power to license theati*es in 
certain places; (3) a practically arbitrary 
right to ban any stage play which in bis 
opinion Is contrary to *good manners, 
decorum, and the preservation of the 
public peace,’ words which the joint 
committee of 11)09 characterised as vague, 
and ‘the only existing statutory authori- 
sation’ of this parti cuhu aspect of the 
lord chamberlain’s powers. Under this 
Act every new play and every addition to 
an old play must be sent to the lord 
chaiiiberlaiii by the theatre manager who 
proposes to produce it at least 7 days 
before it is intended to be performed, 
accompanied by a fee for perusal of not 
more thcan 2 guineas. Ulnys writUm 
before the Act are cxemi)t from the lord 
chamberlain’s veto. The lord chamber- 
lain has local jurisdiction to lieonce all 
theatres in tlio cities of London and 
Westminster, in Finsbury, Marylcbone, 
tlio Tower Hamlets, and also In Windsor 
and other places where there Is a royal 
residence. The co. councils license places 
to be used in their cos., and the univ. 
authorities of Oxford and Cambridge have 
a veto as to the performance of plays 
within their respective jmdsdictions. 

The C. of the D, was hardly likely to 
go tmehallonged in the progress of time. 
But imtil comparatively recent years 
opposition to it was of no very open or 
sustained character, and 3 joint com- 
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mittees pronounced in favour of its con- 
tinued existence. 

The year 1908 and snoceodlng years 
saw a remarkable manifestation of 
hostility to the 0. of the D. on the part 
of a number of distinguished persons in 
the literary world, the exciting cause of 
which was the refusal by the lord cham- 
berlain, on the advice of his examiner 
of plays, to license 3 plays — Waste, a 
skit on An Englishrmn*s Home, and 
Monna Vanna. Asa result of widespread 
criticism of his action in the press, a 
joint committee of both Houses was 
appointed in 1908 to inquire into the 
working of the C. of the D. A con- 
siderable number of well-known writers, 
actors, and theatre managers gave evi- 
dence before U»e committee. Generally 
speaking, the dramatists and other 
writers were against, and the actors and 
managers in favour of, the continued 
existence of the 0. of the Ij. A remark- 
able feature in the evidence was the 
admission by the examiner of plays that 
in advising the lord chamherlatn on the 
various plays submitted to him he pro- 
ceeded on no principles that could be 
defined, but based himself on custom, 
and followed the i)recedont8 of the ottice: 
his practice w.'is to refuse a licence where 
plays were avowedly adapted from the 
Scriptures, contained political allusions 
likely to Jeopardise friendly relations with t 
a foreign state, or had an immoral 
tendency. Since his assumption of office 
in 1895 the examiner said that some 7000 
plays had been submitted to him, of which 
43 were refused licences, though 14 of 
those were subsequently reconsidered and 
the licences issued; the majority of his 
refusals wt‘re on grounds of immorality. 
Tho figures given by the examiner, how- 
ever, in no way represented tho tme 
measure of his activity, for in countless 
instances plays wore only licensed after 
modifications to meet objections. The 
absence of principle or certainty in the 
qua.si -judicial functions of tho reader 
was excinplifled by the refusal to license 
Sliaw’s Mrs Warren's Profession, d’An- 
nunzio’s La Cittd Mm'ta, and Tha Breaking 
Point, while at tho same time passing 
Die Walkiirc and 7'he Christian, and other 
playvS which, though dissimilar In treat- 
ment and action, yet contained parallel 
incidents. The gravamen of tho drama- 
tists’ grievance was that tho suppression 
)f a play before production was an 
excessive nso of exoentivc power, and 
r'ast a stigma on the profession of the 
dramatist; and that it was an anomaly 
to place the drama under restrictions 
other than those imposed by the ordinary 
law of libel and blasphemy. The actors. 

Ml the other hand, feared that if the C. 
of the D. were replaced by magisterial 
and police control an elejiiont of un- 
certainty would be introduced into their 
calling, and place in constant doubt tho 
mployment of numbers of persons who 
were not directly concerned with the 
ethics of the dramatic art. The com- 
mittee recommended: (1) that the lord 
chamberlain should remain the licenser 
of plays, with the duty of licensing any 
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play submitted to liiin. unless he con- 
sidered it indecent; offensively personal; 
calculated to do violence to the sentiment 
of religious reverence, to impair relations 
with any foreign power, to cause a breach 
of the peace, or to conduce to crime or 
vice; or as representing in an invidious 
manner some living i>er8on, or some per- 
son recently dead; (ii) that it should 
be entirely optional to submit a play for 
licence, and legal to perform an unlicensed 
play. Whore any unlicensed play contra- 
vened the stated bounds the matter should 
be left to the director of public prose- 
cutions. In spite of repeated questions 
In the House, and a petition to the king 
signed by 60 dramatists and a number 
of musicians, artists, novelists, and repre- 
sentatives of repertory theatres and 
dramatio societies, nothing wus done to 
give legislative effect to the proposals of 
the joint committee. An account of the 
sittings of this committee together with 
a sane criticism of the present system 
of the O. of the D. is contained in the 
introduction to Bernard Shaw's The 
Shewing-up of Blanco Posnet^ 1909. One 
weakness of the C. of tiie I), is that 
pornography when sugared with farce 
and fun is more likely to bo granted a 
licence than a play of serious intent. It 
is notorious that variety shows invariably 
escape the censor, and moreover the 
examiner of plays, who considers only 
the text of a play, has no control over 
its production. However, Young Woodley 
by John Van Druteu, 1929, was refused 
a licence which was afterwards granted 
when a private performance had beim 
witnessed. Three notable plays recently 
banned in Britain are Arthur Miller’s 4 
View from the Bridge^ Robert Anderson’s 
Tea and Sympathy, and Tennessee 
Williams’s Cai on a Hot Tin Roof. The 
ban however, has been evaded by the 
formation of a theatre club, witli a 
inenibership fee of 3s. a year. Para- 
doxically, as the result of the notoriety 
achieved by a banned play, it is probable 
that these plays have attracted a wider 
public than they would normally have 
done. It is also curious that radio and 
television drama, with its far wider public, 
is exempt from the lord chambc'riain’s 
authority. In the U.S.A, the Wales Act 
was inaugurated in New York State 
in 1927, and by its terms a theatre which 
has seen the performance of a play 
subsequently banned in the police courts 
may be padlocked for a whole year, to the 
heavy loss of its possibly innocent owner. 
In Boston theatres are licensed for a 
season, but licences may be suspended by 
order of the mayor, the police com- 
missioner, and the chief justice. The 
work done in England by the lord cham- 
berlain’s dept is In America carried out 
by the secretaries of watch and ward 
societies. Of the 2 the lord cliamberlain’s 
office is the more susceptible to public 
opinion. 

Se^ V. C, Gildersloove, Government 
Regulation of the Klisabethan Drama, 
1908; F. Fowell and F. Palmer, Censor- 
ship in England, 1913: and M. L. Ernst 
And W. Seagle, To the Pure, 1929. 


Census, enumeration of the Inhab. of 
a state taken by order of its legislature. 
In anct Home 0. meant an authentic 
declaration made usually every 5 years 
by every Rorn. citizen before 2 magis- 
trates cM^ed censors of Ids own name and 
age, and of the name and age of his wife, 
together with a statement of the number 
of his childron and slaves. The Rom. 0. 
differed from a modern C. in respect of 
both its purpose and scope, its object being 
mainly ffscal; but it was also designed to 
ascertain the number of men capable of 
bearing arms. Taxation depended on the 
results of the Rom. C. Livy states that 
it also showed the amount of a man’s debts 
and the names of his creditors. Rom. 
citizens were divided according to the 
valuation of their property at the C. into 
6 classes, each class containing a number 
of centuries or himdreds. As the richer 
classes contained far more contmies than 
the poorer, it is obvious that the influence 
of wealth was greatly preponderant in the 
Comitla Centurlata, the legislative as- 
sembly of anct Rome. From the codes of 
Theodosius aud Justinian, it appears that 
the scope of the Rom. C. became widened 
under the empire. It had become a 
complete register of the pop. and wealth 
of all the centuries included within the 
limits of the (Caesars* dominions. Full as 
itjsvas, however, it was in no sense a 
stJflistical record like a modern C., aud 
was apparently in no way conceived f/O 
further the social progress of the people at 
large. The first fictual (muTnoration of 
the people of England and Scotland was 
made in 1 80 1 . The topics of inquiry were 
the number of persons, the number of 
inhabited and uninhabited houses, and 
tbo number of families in each par. It 
attempted a classification of the employ- 
ment of individuals under the very general 
divs. of agricultui'c, trade, manufs., and 
handicraft. The inquiry under this last 
head entirely failed, owing to the con- 
fusion engendered by the classification 
into families. The next C. was in 1811, 
and since 1801 the C. has boon taken 
every 10 years, excepting 1941. In tho 
C.s of 1811 and 1821 the official form of 
inquiry was modified so as to obtain a 
more accurate return of the occupation of 
tho people. The heads of inquiry in 1841 
were more numerous and minute, with 
the result that more accurate information 
was obtained. In reference to occupation, 
the enumerators were directed to ascertain 
the employment of every person, dis- 
tinguishing sex, instead of merely, as 
hitherto, the oinploymont of families and 
males over 20. Furthermore, the exact 
age of every person was ascertained, 
instead of quinquennial and decennial 
periods being taken, and tho place of 
birth was also a subject of inquiry. The 
C. of ISJl was much facilitated by the 
system of registration of births, marriages, 
and deaths, which camo into operation in 
1837. Prior to that time the unchecked 
par. registers were the only available 
sources of information. Tho C. of 1851 
showed a marked advance on its prede- 
cessors in regard to what may be termed 
social statistics. For the first time the 
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number of blind, deaf, and dumb persons 
was recorded. It also mado inquiry into 
the cedes, and educational condition of 
the country by aacertainingr tho amount 
of church accommodation at the com* 
maud of each denomination, and obtain- 
ing a return of tiie numbers of all tho 
congregations on a particular day. This 
0. brought into prominence tho sudden 
and startling decrease in tho pop. of 
Ireland. In ISfJl the C. exhibited for 
tlie flrst time tho number of aliens and 
naturalised Brit, subjects in the U.K. 
The pop. of Ireland continued to sliow 
a decrease. The first C. of Ireland was 
taken in 1813, but it was not till 1821 
that it was in any true sense an accurate 
or complete record. In 1871 the C. was 
extended to cover the Brit. Empire 
(apart from indigenous non-wliito races 
in the colonies), and since that year the 
mode of taking tho C. has in no essentials 
been Improved upon. The accuracy of 
this C. was ensured by the div. of tho 
country into enumeration dists., with a 
clear indication of tho various confusing 
local governmental or municipal siib- 
diva. of tho kingdom. One striking 
feature of the C. of 1871 was that the 
names of persons were requin'd, and to 
facilitate inquiry a separate schedule or 
form was sent out to each householder. 
Special schedules w(to issued for W^sli 
people, persons in public institutiouf^^n 
board ship, and homeless or houseless 
persona. In regard to tlie last mentioned 
the co-operation of tlio metropolitan and 
CO. police was enlisted. Tlie comparativo 
rate of mortality in various occupations 
wfis also inquired into by classifving the 
living in the difleront occupations or 
professions with regard to age. .Sub- 
sequent C.s have still further widened the 
field of inquiry and elicited a mass of 
valuable information in tho way of social 
and vital statistics; in 1901, for example, 
investigation was mado into tho evils of 
overcrowding by inquiries os to tho 
number of persons occupying any par- 
ticular room or part of a house. The 
following additions wore mado to the 
imiiilries in 1911: (a) tho duration of 
existing marriages; (h) the number of 
cliildron born to such marriages; (c) the 
industries or services with which workers 
were connected, as distinct from tho 
occupations in which they were personally 
engaged; (d) in tlic case of persons bom 
outside England and Wales, whether they 
were residents or visitors in this country ; 
(e) tho number of ri^oms lii all dwellings, 
instead of, as heretofore, in dwellings of 
less than five rooms only. In contrast to 
the prejudice, ospceuilly in certain cedes, 
quarters and among ignorant, excited 
by the earlier C.s, it was noteworthy 
some years ago that; the registrar general 
expected fuller and more accurate returns 
than over on accfuint of the Interest 
evinced by the public in tho C., an interest 
which ho attributed to the aid rendered 
by tho press; to tho co-operation of tho 
pari, committee of the Trades Union 
Congress ; and to the efforts of elementary 
school-teachers who gave special C. lessons 
to children Tinder their charge. 


Tho total pop. In England and Wales 
was 8,892,536 in 1801 ; 10,164,256 in 1811 ; 

12.000. 236 in 1821; 1.3,896,797 In 1831; 
15,914,148 in 1841; 17,927,609 In 1851; 
20,066,224 in 1861; 22,712,266 In 1871; 
2.5,974,439 in 1881; 29,002,525 in 1891; 
32,527,843 In 1901; 36,070,492 in 1911; 
37,886,099 in 1921; 39,952,377 in 1931; 
43,757,888 in 1951. Tho pop. of Great 
Britain and Ireland a month before tho 
beginning of tho First World War was 
officially estimated at 46,089,249. There 
were over 1,000,000 more females than 
males in England and Wales in 1911, 
mid, by 1921, the excess, arggravated 
by the losses of men in the war (about 

1.000. 000), Tvas 1,736,221, and in 1931, 
1,706,357. It is significant that the loss 
of pop. owing to omigration, which was 

164.000 in 1871-81, 601.000 in 1881-91, 

69.000 in 1891-1901, rose again to 

501.000 in 1901-11, for it seems estab. 
that the nimiber of omigi*ants is greatest 
during times of prosperity. In 1913 the 
total number of Brit, and N. Irish emi- 
grants was 416,278, in 1926, 284,009, in 
1930, 327,992, and in 1931, 213,057. 
Since tlion, owing to quota restrictions 
in the U.S.A. and Canada and elsewhere, 
tho number has declined. Moreover, in 
the decade immediately following the 
First AVorld War there was a steady flow 
of migrants to tho dominions overseas, 
which was enhanced by schemes of state- 
aided migration; but during the world 
economic depression, 1930-3, emigration 
declined to its lowest point, and in 193.3 
loss than 30,000 Brit, emigrants went to 
places out of Europe, while immigrants 
of Brit, nationality coming into Great 
Britain in 1932 and 1933 numbered 

75.000 and 60,000 respectively. 

The C. of 1911 showed a slight net gain 
by excess of births over deaths, a result 
due, however, to a relatively greater 
reduction in tho death-rate than increase 
in tho birtli-rate. In 1924 tlie exce.ss of 
births over deaths was 250,698; in 193,3, 
when the trough in the birth-rate was 
reached, tho excess was only 83,948. In 
the years between 1934 and 1937 the 
excess varied between 100,000 and 
121,000; in 1938, 142,208; in 1939, 
114,577; in 1940 a mere 8,583; in 1941, 
43.911; and in 1942, 171,366. With the 
iiigh post-wnr birth-rate the excess was, 
in 1946, 328,629; in 1947, 363,411; and 
in 1948, 30.5,408. In 19.54 the excess 
appeared to have become stabilised at 
171,755. 

Cent and Centime (from Lat. emtum^ a 
hundred), names of coins. Tho cent 
varies in value according to tlie country. 
Tims in the U.lS.A. and Canada it is a 
bronze coin, the hundredth part of a 
dollar, worth more than an Eng. penny at 
the 1955 rate of exchange, w'hilst in 
Holland the cent is also of bronze, and 
is the hundredth part of a guilder (2.s‘.). 
Tho centime originated In France, being 
a hundredth part of tho franc, and before 
the revahiation of the franc in tlio 1920*s 
was equivalent to a tenth part of tlie Eng. 
penny. It was adopted in Belgium and 
Switzerland, and also in Italy, Greece, and 
Spain under dilferent names, but to-day 
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it le only in circulation in Switzerland, the earth. Alpha Centauri is a binary 
In Spain the peseta has been divided into star, each rovolvins: around the common 
100 centimos. See Metrology. centre of gravity in 79 years, and there 

Cental, see Metrology. is reason to believe from perturbations 

Centaurea, Old World genus of Com- observed that there is also a third invisible 

S oaltao of about 400 species. C. cyanus^ companion. Tho 2 luminous stars have 
le cornflower or bluebottle, grows in a probable mean distance of 2,232,000,000 
Britain and is cultivated for its pretty m. from each other. One of them has an 
many-coloured flowers; C. moschata, the identical spectrum with tho sun, and is 
Sweet Sultan, and C, montana are garden thought to be of tlie same mass and 
flowers. C, sedbiosa, tho Greater Knap- luminosity. Its companion is about the 
weed; C. nigra, I^esser Knapweed, or same size, but considerably less bright. 
Hardheads; C. aspera. Rough Star Alpha and Beta Centauri are known as 
Thistle; and C. calcitrapa. Star Thistle, the S. Pointers because they serve as a 
occur in Britain. guide in finding the S. Cross, which can 

be used for finding the S. Pole. 

Centaury, name applied to Centaurium 
minus, the common C., an aim. heri) with 
pink flowers, and C. porfense, the Peren- 
nial C., both natives of Britain. The 
Amer. C. consists of tho genus Sabbaiia, 
if ^ -Sf. anguluris has rose-pink flowers. 

composite Ceniaurea (q.v.) is also 
often known as C. in popular language. 

• Centenary (Lat. centenarius, to do with 

hniidrod), celebration of an event which 
happened 100 years ago, especially of the 
births and deaths of famous men. 

Centetes, typical of the family Conte- 
tidae, a small, insectivorous mammal 
found in Madagascar. Tho single species, 
C. ecaudafus. the teiirec, is sometimes 
known as the tailless hedgehog, and is 
dis#intly connected with the hedgehog 
within tho same order. In length it is 
from 12 to 16 in., its teeth are 43 In 
number, the young have sj)iny hairs, 
and the female brings forth from 12 to 20 
little ones at a birth. 

CENTAUREA CYANUS; CORNFLOWER Centigrade, see Mktkolooy'; Tempera- 

ture; Tiikiwiometek. 



Centaurium (synonym Erythraoa); 
family Gentianaceae; family of about 30 
specie's, chiefly annuals, cosmopolitan, ex- 
cept for tropical Africa. See also Cen- 
tury. 

Centaurs. According to Homer they 
were simply wild beasts. Later they were 
represented in their now more familiar 

f fuise of half man and half horse. Two 
egends describe thorn variously as the 
offspring of Ixlon (q.v.) and a cloud, and 
of ixion’s son Contaunxs and NepheJe 
(* cloud’). Driven from their homo on 
Mt Pelion in Thessaly after a celebrated 
fight with the Lapithao (q.v.), they 
inhabited tho region of Pindus on the 
borders of Epirus. See Chiron and 
Hercules. 

Centaurus, tho Centaur, S. constella- 
tion, of which only a small portion can bo 
seen in tho Brit. Isles. It lies S. of Hydra 
and N. of Crux and was supposed to 
represent tho centaur Chiron. Part of 
this constellation, which was mentioned 
by Aratus, lies In the Milky Way. and has 
sev. points of interest, not the least being 
that it contains Alpha Centauri, our 
second nearest neighbour in the stellar 
universe, the faint star Proxima Centauri 
being slightly nearer. Alpha Centauri is 
of tho first magnitude (0‘2), and the fourth 
brightest star. It has a very considerable 
proper motion, being as much as 368 in. 
d pent*, and is 4i light-years distant from 


Centigrade Thermometer, see Thermo- 
METF.R and Thermometry. 

Centimetre, see Metrology. 

Centipede, or Chilopoda, order of Arthro- 
poda in the class Myris-poda, in some 
respects resembling insects. The number 
of legs varies greatly, some species having 
only 15 pairs, while others have as many 
as 173 pairs, and tho term C. is con- 
sequently misleading. The galley-worms, 
as they are sometimes called, have flat 
bodies consisting of numerous segment-s, 
ail but the last two bearing a pair of 
legs, and the first body-segmont bearing 
a pair of poison claws, while tho head has 
3 pairs of jaws and long antennae. The 
species are carnivorous, killing their prey 
with their poison -claws, which in some 
tropical representiitivovS aro able to inflict 
dangerous wounds upon man. They are 
creatures of night, light scorning to have 
little effect on them, as some are utterly 
devoid of sight and only one family has 
compound eyes. They lurk beneath 
stones or in houses, and at night attack 
small animals. The genera Lithobius, 
Scolopendra, and Oeophilua are known to 
Britain; L. forficatus is onr most com- 
mon species; S, gigasis a large tropical 
C., wliich attains a length of 12 in.; and 
O, electriem glows in the dark. 

Centlivre, Susannah (c. 1667-1723), 

actress and dramatist, b. probably in 
Ireland, her maiden name being Freeman. 
As her third hiisband she married In 1706 
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Joseph C., (‘/hef to Queen Anne. She 
wrote about a score of plays, which are 
well constructed and amusing, among the 
best being The Periured Husband, 1700, 
The Gamester, 1705, Love at a Venture, 
1706, The Bimbody, 1709, and A Bold 
Stroke for a Wife, 1718. 

Cento, It. tn, in Emilia-Romagna 
on the Reno, 19 m. SW. of Ferrara (q.v.). 
It has an and castle and sev. other fine 
old buildings. Francesco Barbiori {see 
Guercino) was b. here. Pop. 4500. 

Cento (Gk kentron; Lat. cento, patch- 
work), composition put together out of 
passages borrowed from other ^vritings. 
The nianuf. of such artificial works was 
a favourite literary exercise of the Romans 
in the early cents, ad, as later of the 
modievfU inonks. Vii'gil’s Aeneid was 
especially subjected to this treatment. 
Tims on it wore based both Ausonius's 
rapid survey of biblical hist. (4th cent. 
AD) and Capitulus’s attack on the immor- 
ality and luxury of monasteries (1535). 
The Empress Eudoxia succee.ded in 
stringing together a life of Clirist from 
the Homeric poems. 

Centorbe, see Centuripe. 
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Central America, geographical div. ex- 
tending from the isthmus of Tehuantepec 
to the isthmus of Panama. Mt ranges 
traverse this portion of America from end 
to end. The Sierra Madro is the prin. 
ratige, which rmis across Guatemala, and 
the highest point roaches close on 10,000 
ft. These mts extend H. into Nicaragua. 
The largo volcanoes of ^Mexico and 
C. A. are situated on the Pacific side, 
and form a cordillera. Thesse rise to 
great heights, as in Acatenango in 
iluatoniala (12,800 ft) and Irazu Ul»500 
ft) situated in Costa Rica. Tlie amount 
of deposit from the volcanoes is very 
great, and covers a wide area. In some 
places this deposit has entirely blocked 
up the original structure of the country. 
Eruptions began in the Cretaceous period, 
and continue at the present time. The 


rocks are composed of lava and ashes, 
mostly andesitic and basaltic. Owing to 
the greatest elevation being on the Pacific 
side, the rivs. are shorter than on the 
Atlantic side. The prin. liv. is the 
Usumacinta, on the E. side, whicli is more 
than 600 in. long from its mouth to the 
Rio do la Pasidn. The average temp, on 
the low coast lands is from 80'’ to 73“ F., 
and in those lands lying from 2000 to 
5000 ft above sea level the temp, is 73“ 
to 63“ F. Above thi.s altitude frosts 
occur. The rainfall is exceptionally heavy 
on the Atlantic side, as much as 180 in. 
falling In the year In Alta Verapaz, 
Guatemala, while El Salvador has only 
54 in. A more striking contrast exists 
between Greytown, with a rainfall of 
244 In., and mvas with 69 in. The flora 
ranges from Alpine to tropical. With 
regard to the forests, they are inferior in 
size to those found in the lats. in the 
E. hemisphere, but tliey are for more 
beautiful and luxuriant. In the volcanic 
regions the soil is extremely fertile, and 
yields in conflcquence splendid crops of 
rico, cotfoo, cocoa, and maize. The fruits 
grown are bananas, yams, pineapples, 
^avos, and citrons, while arrowroot, 
beans, and tomatoes are larely cultivated. 
Tho woods found there are mahogany, 
cedar, logwood, and Brazil wood; cocoa 
palms and mangroves also grow in this 
country. Of fibrous plants which grow 
in tho region winter’s hark, sarsaparilla, 
vanilla, and indianibber may bo men- 
tioned. Numerous beautiful orchids and 
flowers ju’o peculiar to tliis country. 
With regard to the animals, those are as 
varied as tho plants, but owing to the 
region being comparatively small, there 
are very few species that can claim to be 
pecnliai‘ to C. A. Pumas. jjHfuars, tapirs, 
monkeys, alligators, venomous snakes, 
vultures, and birds of brilliant plumage 
are found in large numbers. There are as 
many as 260 species of birds, many of 
which are found only in this part of tho 
world. Bats are so numerous that in 
some parts they have amounted to a 
plague, and whole vils. have been left 
deserted owing to tho overwhelming 
swarms of these creatures. Insects are 
also present in largo numbers, and are 
of tho troublesome kind. Tho natives 
once consisted of the Maya Indians of 
the N., and there were smaller tribes In 
other parts of tho country'. At present 
the pure-bred Indian is mostly found in 
Guatemala and Yucatan, and only to a 
much smaller extent in other states. The 
greater part of the pop. is made up of 
half-breeds, but in Costa Rica Sp. people 
predominat/e. Scattered over the country 
may be found many’ very interesting re- 
mains, the prin. being tho mins of 
Palenquo in Tabasco, Uxmal in Yucatan, 
Santa LueJa in Guatemala, and CopAu in 
Honduras. C. A. is divided into reps, 
named as follows: Guatemala, Honduras, 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, aud 
Panama (qq.v.). Brit. Honduras (q.v.) 
is a crown colony belonging to (3roat 
Britain. The provs. of Chiapas, Tabasco, 
and Yucatan all form part of the Mexican 
rep. See T. A. Joyce, Central Amefisa 
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and PTest Indian Arclia&ology, 1916; T. siimmits. Deep depressions snob as the 
Gann, Discoveries and AdAjentures in ‘Dzungar Gates.* Issykknl. etc., between 
Central America, 1998; H. G. Miller, The the ridges spreading out westward have 
Isthmian Highwav* 1929; W. W. Von from time immemorial served os passes 
Hagen, Maya Eimlorer, 1947; S. do to the W. from the great central plateau. 
Madariaga, The Mse of the Spanish But the mean elevation of the passes is 
American Empire, 1947, and The Fail of over 10,000 ft. The highlands are girdled 
the Spanish American Empire, 1948 by a belt of plains, known as the Balkash 
W. Beebe, Book of Bays, 1948; W. C plains, whoso average elevation is some 
Gordon, JSconomi/ 0 / La<m ^mrrica, 1950. 1250 ft, which in their turn are sur- 
Central Asia (Soviet) is nearly all com rounded by the Aral-Oaspian Depression 
prised in tho former prov. of W. Turke — a great stretch of lowland occupying 
Stan. There is some confusion over the two -thirds of the whole prov., the altitude 
precise delimitations of the great extent of of which is rarely greater than 400 ft, 
country comprised under tlie old name of sinking sometimes to below sea level. 
Russian or W. Turkestan — a ter. covering Tho Kara Tau Mts separating the Syr- 
1,534,000 sq. m., and supporting a poi). Darya and Chu R.s are considered the 
of over 16,000,000. Politically Soviet line of demarcation. Tho higher girdle of 
C. A. comprises Uzbekistan (q.v.), on tho plateau land, which is well drained by the 
frontier of Afghanistan, in tlie foothills of Balkash, Ala-kul, Hi, and other rivs. 
the Tien Shan and Pamir Mts; Turkmenia which flow into Lake Balkash. supports 
(q.v.), situated on the frontiers of Persia the countless herds and flocks of the 
and Afghanistan, stretcliing from the Kirgiz. Tlie Akkum steppe, witli its 
Caspian Sea to tlio Amu-Darya R.; wide expanse of shifting sands, encircles 
Tajikistan (q.v.), which lies on the frontier Lake Karakul. The lower and outer belt 
of Afghanistan and W. China; and of plains belonging to the Turanian basin 
Kirgizia, also bordering IV. China, is watered by tho Amu and which 
Kazakhstan (q.v.h <m the frontier of alone succeed in bridging tho desert as far 
Sinkiang and stretching from the lower as the Aral Sea. Tlie Murgah and Ted- 
rojichoa of the Volga to the Altai, and zhen dry up in the heart of the Kara Kum 
from tho mts of the Tien Shan te the desert, whilst the Zeravshan gets no 
Trans-Siberian rnilway, is a separate area further than the gardens of Bukhara. In 
according to Soviet classification, but is th^ plains tho dividing line between 
f often regarded as C, A. by the W. Up onm and desert is very clearly defined, 
to tho revolution of 1917, Russian C. A. Continuous fertile soil is found only at the 
was divided politically into the khanate base of tho mts. The physical features of 
of Khiva, the governor-generalship of tho country are perpetually changing. 
Turkestan, and tho emirate of Bukhara; Hot desert winds are continually parching 
but after the revolution tlie Soviet Gov. tho numerous lakes: the sea of Aral, or 
uholishod the governor-goneralsliip of the ‘Blue Sea/ now fllls only a fraction of 
Turkestan (1920) and set up a Soviet rep. ite former basin; prosperous regions, 
in ite place. Following a redistribution where auct civilisations flourished in 
ill 1924 of all these ters., tho new autono- Bukhara, Bactria, and Samarkand, have 
mous reps, of Uzbekistan, Turkmenia, been swept away through the desiccation 
and Tajikistan were ostab., advancing in of riv. channels which wore once their 
1929 to tho status of Union reps. Tho main arteries. Tiie climate is coiiti- 
name Kirgiz Autonomous Oblast was first nental, its salient feature being the 
given to tho present lOrgizia in 1925 and scarcity of rain. Thus though prccipi- 
Kirgizia became a 8.S.R. in 1930. tation is plentiful on the liighlnnds, it is 
The Uzbek S.S.R. now includes the Kara- reduced to 11 in. at Tashkent, and is 
Kalpak Autonomous S.S.R. On the N. almost zero over the Transcaspian steppes. 
Soviet C. A. Is bounded by Siberia, on The ami. variations In temp, ore very 
the W. by the Caspian iSea, on tho S. by considerable. Thus, wlfllst in .Tan. the 
Persia, Afghanistan, and India, and on thermometer falls usually below freezing- 
tho E. by Sinkiang and Mongolia. There point, and has been known to register 
is a very sharp physical div. between 10® F., a temp, of 100® F. in the shade and 
the mountainous country to the B. and more is not uncommon in the summer- 
the deserts and steppes to the W. and N. time. Reflection from an arid soil aggra- 
Tho highlands aro part of the orographical vatos the discomfort caused by the heat, 
flange wliioh skirts the NW. border of the Tho fauna include the Himalayan hear, 
great tableland of C. A„ and runs in a marmot, badger, lynx, tiger, jackal, fox, 
direction SW. to NE, The great border wolf, antelope, zebu, hedgehog, etc. 
chains of the S. Tien Shau consist of the Wild horses and camels are foimd, 
Alai Tau, Trans-IIi, Kunghei Alai Tau, whilst tho splendid Ovis poll abounds on 
Kokshal Tau, and Trans-Alai, etc., wlfllst the Pamir tableland. There are some 
many ranges, including the Chigiz Tau, 400 different species of birds, whilst tho 
Kandy Tau, Ferghana, Nura Tau Mts, variety of insect fauna is almost countless, 
etc., shoot oft from those border chains Arboreal vegetation is rare. Poplars, 
in various directions. In both systems ash, juniper, maples, and pines occur, 
the heights of individual peaks vary from wlfllst apple and apricot orchards flourish 
10,000 to 20,000 ft, and Mt Stalin attains on tho lower mt slopes, 
an altitude of 24,590 ft. In this region. In the 4 reps, vast deserts have forced 
to the E. of the Academya range, is the he pop, to the oases and irrigated lands. 
Fodchenko glacier, 50 m. in length, and The largest area of cultivation is around 
(excepting the Arctic) the largest in the Tashkent in tho sheltered Fergana Talley; 
world; wlfllst perpetual snow covers many I cotton and sugar-beet are the chief 
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crops. Other fertile areas lie by Samar- 
kand, and In the extreme S. near Tedzhen. 
Merv, and Stalinabad. Here, as on all 
the oases, cotton is the chief crop, and 
that, increasingly, of the Egyptian 
variety. Irrigation in the Vakhsh valley 
in Tajikistan has rendered 100,000 ac. 
of land capable of prodneing cotton crops. 
There is also some orchard cultivation, 
and a considerable co-operative silk 
industiT. Mechanisation and the col- 
lective and state farm form of ogrictiltnro 
have been introduced. Merino and 
Astrakhan sheep are bred in Uzbekistan 
and Kirgizia; In the latter horse-breeding 
is also an Important occupation. Industry 
is keyed to products of the central 
Asiatic countries. Local cotton and silk 
production has built a largo textile 
industry; vegetable oil is manuf. from 
cotton seed; and textile and agric. 
machinery is made at Tashkent. There 
are largo chemical plants at Kara Bogaz 
on the Caspian 8oa and in the middle of 
the Kara Kum desert, which provide 
fertilisers. Coal is mined in Kirgizia and 
Uzbekistan, and there are oil wells at 
Nebit Dag on the Caspian, near Bukhara, 
and in the Fergana valley. Of the cities, 
Tashkent is the largest of C. A. with a 
pop. of 615,000; Samarkand (165,000) 
was once Tamerlane’s cap.; Ashkhabad 

(120.000) , cap. of Turkmenia, is the ter- 
minus of the Asiatic railway. BukHra 

(60.000) is an anct city, noted for its 
handicrafts; Frunze (155,000) is the cap. 
of Kirgizia, and Stalinabad (150,000) of 
Tajikistan. These and other cities pos* 
sess many mosques, old buildings, mud 
walls, and relics of the anct feudal states 
close to the 20th-cent. factories and flats. 
The descendants of the old Iranian 
dwellers In the S. reps, of C. A. are the 
Tajiks who now form about 14 per cent 
of the pop. The later invaders of the 
land, the Uzbeks. Turkmens, and Kirgiz, 
have remained; one-half of the whole 
pop. are of Uzbek stock. Pop.: Turk- 
menia, 1,170,000; Uzbekistan, 6,360,000; 
Tajikistan, 1,460,000; and Kirgizia, 
1,600,000. See A. E. Voeklov, Le Turke- 
stan russe, 1914; E. Manuin, South to 
Samarkand, 1936; E. K. MaUlart, Turke- 
stan Solo, 1938; E. S. Bates, Soviet Asia, 
1942; J. S. Gregory and D. W. Shave, 
The U,S,S.Tt.: a Geographical Survey, 
1944. 

Central Asian Society, Royal, founded 
in 1901 to provide up-to-date information 
on current affairs, problems, etc., of 
Central Asia and the Middle E. Lectures 
twice monthly cover recent events and 
trends. Papers and reports of lectures 
are pub. in the quarterly jotir. of the 
society. 

Central Australia, now part of the N. 
Ter., which under the provisions of the 
Northern Australia Act of 1926 was 
divided Into 2 areas, N. Australia and 
C. A., which were separated by the twen- 
tieth parallel of S. lat. C. A. was adminis- 
tered by a governor resident assisted by 
an Advisory Coiincil. This Act was re- 
pealed in 1931 when the whole of the 
ter. was reconstituted as nn administra- 
tive entity, with Darwin as the seat of the 


administration. See also Alice Sprinqs 
and Northern Territory. 

Central Criminal Court, Old Bailey (q.v.), 
London, ostab, in 1834 for the trial of 
treasons, murders, and other felonies and 
misdemeanours committed within the city 
of London and co. of Middlesex, and in 
certain speciffed parts of the cos. of 
Essex, Kent, and Surrey. Generally 
speaking the jurisdiction of the C. C. C. 
is similar to that of the criminal side 
of the assizes, and its judges or com- 
missioneps, like the assize or circuit judges, 
sit by vii'tue of commissions of oyer and 
terminer and jail delivery. The judges 
of the C. C. C. comprise the lord chan- 
cellor, who, however, never sits there, the 
judges of the high court, the recorder and 
common serjeant of London, together 
with the lord mayor and aldermen of the 
city of London, and such other persons as 
the Crown may appoint. In practice the 
recorder and common serjeant sit on the 
first 2 days of each session, after which 
one or more high court judges comes down 
to try the more serious cases. The court 
is held at least 12 times a year, and more 
often if necessity arises. The dates of 
the sessions are fixed annually at a 
confeience of the judges. The C. C. C., 
like the assize justices, has the power 
to try all offences committed on the high 
seas or within the jurisdiction of the 
Admiralty. The Admiralty Jurisdiction 
extends over the territorial waters of the 
Brit, dominions, i.e. to a distance of 3 m. 
from low-water mark; but In the case of 
crimes committed on Brit, ships its juris- 
diction extends not only over the high 
seas but also up foreign rivs. ‘as far as 
great ships go.* The C. C. C. also tries 
cases sent to it by queen’s bench div. It 
has, too, a transferred jurisdiction in cases 
removed to it from the various sessions 
of the peace within its dist. 

Central Electricity Authority. Follow- 
ing on the passing of the Electricity 
Re-organisation Act, 1954, the Brit. 
Electricity Authority (q.v.) became the 
C. E. A., having 11 generation divs., 
responsible for generation of electricity 
and bulk supply to the 12 area electricity 
boards In England and Wales, and also 
for exercising a general control over the 
policy of those boards. The C. E. A. is 
appointed by and responsible to the 
Minister of Fuel and Power, and the 
electricity which it supplies is bought by 
the area boards for distribution and sale 
to consumers in their respective areas. 
In ctich board’s ter. there is a consultative 
council representing the interests of local 
authorities and consumers. The supply 
system of the C. E. A. is based on 274 
generating stations, with plant of n total 
capacity of 22,000,000 kw., producing 
over 63,000,000,000 units a year. 

Central Electricity Board, see British 
Elecstricii’y Authority. 

Central Falls, mannfacturing city in 
Providence co., Rhode Is., U.S.A.. on 
Blackstono R. and Now York, New Haven, 
and Hartford railway, 6 m. N. of Provi- 
dence. It manufs. textiles, glassware; 

S aper, leather, and wood products; plas- 
cs, toys, chemicals, and machinery ; there 
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is also a boat-building industry. Pop 
23,550. 

Central Force, force which tends t< 
produce acceleration towards a centre oi 
focus {ace Centripetal Force). 

The conception of C. F. has a special 
importance in the hlstoiy of astronomical 
research (see Astronomt; Gravitation 
Kepler). 

Central Provinces and Berar, sei 

MAPHYA 1>RA1)ESH. 

Centralisation, system of concentrating 
administrative functions in the hands of 
the prin. depta of the Stiite. In political 
science it is the exact opposite of laiasez 
faire (q.v,). The irreducible minimum ol 
the functions of the State, which, accord- 
ing to Herbert Spencer, comprises the 
duty of keeping order within the ter. 
of the State, and of defending its borders 
from external aggression, htis in more 
recent times become so expanded that 
much that was formerly left to the dis- 
cretion of local governing bodies hes been 
transferred to State depts. With the 
remarkable increase in municipal trading 
In Kngland, the introduction of so much 
legislation on the lines of social reform, 
and the great, activity in matters apper- 
taining to public health, the functions of 
such deT>tR ns the Home Office, the Board 
of Trade, and the Ministry of Health have 
necessarily become oven more coniprehon- 
eive. C. secures uniformity in institu- 
tions, and what may appear to bo eii- 
croachuionts by tho State may amount 
to an enlightened conception of the 
obligation to preserve internal order. 
Yet the growth of C. has brought dangers 
to democratic gov., local initiative, and 
personal liberty. ISee Classical Econo- 
mists. 

Centranthus, see Kentranthus. 
Centrarohidae, or Sunllshes, family 
of perch-like flahes which inhabit fresh 
water of N. America. The species, of 
which about 30 are known, are com- 
ressed and somewhat oval in body and 
ave a spot on the operculum. Most of 
them build nests, all are voracious, and 
many are valued as food. The genus 
Micropterua, which comprises the black 
bass, 18 found in Europe. 

Centre, point which is equidistant from 
all points on the bounding linos or surfimes 
of a figure. Such a fixed point can only 
exist in a circle or a sphere, and the equal 
lines which may be dra^vn from the C. to 
the boundary are called radii. Irregular 
figures and solids, however, have a fixed 
point which is called a centroid (q.v.), or 
C. of mass, generally known as the O. of 
gravity. This point is such that the 
moment of the whole figure in any plane 
is the same as if the whole moss were 
collected at that point. If a figure is 
so regular that circles may be described 
within and without touching different 
points at regular Intervals, the C. of such 
circles is often referred to as the C. of the 
figure. 

Centre, Canal du, canal in the dept of 
Sadne-et-Loire, France, joining the Sadne 
and Loire. The canal is 75 m, long, 
stretching from Ch41on-sur-Sadne to 
Digolin, and serves the industrial region 


of Le Creusot and Montceau-les-Mines. 
It was constmeted in 1781. 

Centre-board, nautical device used to 
revent a boat making too much lee-way 
y offering greater oblique resistance to 
the current. The device is used in small 
spood-boats, yachts, and other racing 
skiffs. The board consists of a movable 
keel wliich swings on a pivot, and is 
lowered at pleasure through a slot in the 
bottom of the boat. Vessels with wall 
sides can acquire keel depth by means of 
a lee-boord. 

Centre of Gravity, or Centre of Mass, 
fixed point in a body tlirough which the 
resultant of the gravity forces acting on 
all the molecules of the body may he said 
to act. From the earliest times It bad 
been vaguely recognised that an attraction 
existed between all material particles, but 
it was Newton who estab. the fact that 
the tendency of bodies to fall to the sur- 
face of the earth was part of the law of 
universal attrac‘tiou. Gwing to the great 
mass of the earth, it is extremely difficult 
to demonstrate on the earth’s surface the 
existence of any gravitational force other 
than that in which the muss of the earth is 
an overwhelming factor. Every particle, 
therefore, t(mds to fall in a direction 
which wo call vertical, that is, towards 
the earth’s C. of G. The vortical lino 
It any point of the globe may bo deter- 
m^d by the use of the plumb-lme, 
wmoh oonsisis of a weight attached to 
the end of u string. A force acts upon 
every particle composing a body in a 
vertical direction; the directions of all 
the forces on all the particles will, there- 
fore, bo parallel, and a T>oint can be found 
through which the same effect ca.n be 
produced by a force equal t.o the sum of 
all the individual forci's. This point is 
called t he (\ of G. In the case of a sphere 
)!' circle, the C’. of G. is the geometrical 
‘ontre, in a cylinder it is the middle point 
of the axis, in a triangle it is situated on 
tlio line which joins the vortex (q.v.) to the 
middle point of the opposite side and 
lit ii distance from the vertex equal to 
l;wo-thirds of that line; in ea.oh of these 
*ascs it must bo supposed that the 
matertnl is equally dense throughout. To 
determine the C. of G. of a body experi- 
mentally, it should be suspended from 
one point and allowed to hang freely; 
blio C, of G. must then be in the vortical 
ino passing through the point of suspeu- 
lion, otherwise the body w’ould rotate by 
reason of a greater force acting on one 
side. By choosing another point of sus- 
pension a second vertical line may be 
estab. in which the G. of G. is situated, 
and tlio point of intersection of these 
1 lines will give the required centre. As 
/he action of gravity can be reduced to 
X single vertical force acting at a single 
)oint, equilibrium (q.v.) depends on the 
•elative positions of this point and the 
)oint8 at which a body is supported. If 
/ho body is supported at one point only, 
hat point requii'os to be in the same 
cortical line os the C. of G. to establish 
iquilibrium. If the body Is supported 
JD or from a number of points, the vertical 
line from the C. of G. requires to fall 
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within the figure traced out by joining 
those points by straight lines. The 
broader the base, therefore, the more 
stable is the equilibrium, for the body may 
be tilted to a greater extent without 
bringing the line of gravity outside the 
base; so that the body when released 
simply resumes its former position. A 
body is said to be in unstable equilibrium 
when the slightest disturbance of position 
results in its toppling over, such as a 
stick balanced on the finger; in this 
case the vertical line through the O. of Q. 
does not pass through the point of support 
if the stick is moved. If a body is moved 
to an adjacent position and still remains 
in equilibrium it is said to be neutral 
equilibrium — a sphere on a plane is an 
example; however it is moved, tho C. of 
G. is always vertically above the T>oint 
of support. Sec Centroid. 

Centre of Gyration, that point in a 
rotating body at which the total mass of 
the body may bo supposed to be concen- 
trated. Gyration is rotation about a 
fixed line, called the axis of gyration, and 
the inertia of the body acts as a resistance 
to any change in tho angular velocity of 
tho body with regard to the axis of 
gyration. The resistance depends upon 
tlie distribution of the mass, and it is 
possible to conceive of tho wiiole mass 
being located nt a single point so that the 
resistance is unaltered. % 

Centre of Mass, see Centre of Gravity. 

Centre of Oscillation, that point in a 
suspended body at which the whole mass 
of the body may be looked upon as conoen- 
tratofl in order that tlie time of oscillation 
for small displacements may bo tho same. 
An ideal simple ponduium consists of a 
heavy particle suspetidod liy a weightless 
rigid thread from a fixed point, about 
which it oscillates. Such a pendulum 
does not exist in practice, and it is usually 
convenient to use a rigid rod terminated 
by a heavy mass. The dilTorent points 
in this system will strive to complete their 
oscillations in different times, owing to 
their varying distances from tho point 
of suspension. They must, however, ail 
oscillate together; and it follows that the 
motion of particles near tho point of sus- 
I)ensiou will be retarded, wiiile that of 
the more distant particles wdll be accel- 
erated. Between those points it will be 
possible to fix upon a point where the 
motion is neither accelerated nor retarded, 
and the distance of this C. of O. from 
the point of suspension is the length of the 
pendulum. It has been found that the 
point of suspension and the C. of O. are 
mutually convertible, so that tho C. of O. 
may be found experimentally as that 
point at which the ponduium must be 
suspended in order to produce tho same 
time of oscillation os when the pendulum 
was suspended at its first point of sus- 
pension. 

Centre of Percussion. If a body 
capable of rotating about a fixed axte 
receives a blow that starts It rotating 
round that axis btU vMhmd causing any 
impulsive pressure on if, the point in which 
the plane containing the fixed axis and 
the centre of inertia of the body is met by 


tho direction of the blow, is called the C. 
of P. of the body. The 2 points, the C. of 
P. and the centre of rotation, are mutually 
convertible, and in fact stand in the same 
relation as the centre of oscillation and 
the point of suspension of the body con- 
sidered as a pendulum. A cricket bat 
swung to meet a ball at its C. of P. does 
not communicate any shock to the hand, 
regai'ded as the axis, by reason of the 
impact, but a shock is felt if the obstacle 
is met at a gn’oater or smaller distance. 

Centre of Pressure, that point in a 
surface pressed by a fluid at which the 
whole pressure exerted by the fluid may 
be counteracted by a single force equal to 
the impressed force. If a plane surface is 
immersed horizontally, the O, of P. 
corresponds with the centre of gravity, 
but not if it is immersed in any other 
direction. If a rectangle be immersed 
vertically with one side in the surface, the 
C. of P. is at a distance of two-thirds of 
the vertical side below tho surface. The 
terra is used with reference to plane sur- 
faces only, since It is not always possible to 
represent the pressures on a curved sur- 
face by a single force. Tho resultant 
pressure on a plane area immersed in a 
fluid is equal to the product of the area 
and the pressure at tho centroid. See 
Hydrostatics. 

Centrifugal Force, see CexNtriprtal 
Force,. 

Centring, or Centering. When arches 
are being made it is necessary to support 
them in order that they shall not come to 
pieces before the mortar is set and equili- 
brium obtained. This is done by making 
a framework of wood called a centre of 
the required curve along its upper edge, 
upon which tho bri(*,k or stone can rest and 
be built up. In the case of arches of small 
rise, such ns those above a window, the 
centre can be shaped from a single board 
or 2 boards, which are held in position by 
moans of supports nailed into the jambs 
of the opening. This can only be done if 
the soffit is of small thickness; for larger 
ones a semicircular frarno is made with 
strips crossing the top. For larger arches 
with a big rise a complicated structure of 
wooden pieces must bo built up to the 
required shape and of such a form that 
stresses in the members are of safe values 
when tho load is applied. The removal 
of the centre is done gradually so as to let 
tho arch take up its proper form {see 
Arch). In reinforced concrete construc- 
tion, similar support is required for floors, 
beams, columns, etc., during erection, 
until the concrete has set hard. This is 
generally made of adjustable metal 
tubing, and is called ‘farmwork.* 

Centripetal Force is the force that must 
be applied to a body to cause it to move 
with uniform speed in a circular path. 
According to Newton’s first law a body 
will ooutinue to move with a constant 
velocity in a straight line unless acted 
upon by external forces. If we wish the 
body to take up a circular path, a force 
must be applied perpendicular to the 
direction of motion a.nd equal In magni- 
tude to the product of the mass into the 
square of the velocity divided by the 
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radios of the ctrole, F — mu*/r. The 
direction of the force is towards the centre 
of the circle and is known as a O. F. 
The motion of the body when the force is 
removed will be along tho tangent to the 
circle at the point where tho body leaves 
it. By analogy to the conditions for 
eqnllibrinin in statics it is nsnally. but 
strictly speaking incorrectly, assumed that 
a body moving in a circle is held in 
‘equilibrium* by 2 equal and opposite 
forces. One is dearly the C. P. acting 
towards the centre of the circle and the 
other Is known as the centrifugal force. 
It is usually said to act on tho body away 
from tho centre, but is in fact simply the 
tendency of any body to travel In a 
straight line. The centrifugal force on a 

F n J 

so that dense bodies will tend to move to 
the outer radius of a cylindrical vessel 
rotating about its axis, and lighter 
substances are displaced towards tho 
axis. In tho design of dywhcols, and 
all rapidly rotating wheels, the centri- 
fugal force is an important consideration, 
with heavy rims moving at high velocities 
the force becomes enormous, and it tho 
tensile strength of the metal does not 
exceed the tension caused by the force, 
the wheel may fly to i>iecos with dangerous 
consequences. Centrifugal force lies be- 
hind the action of various machines, e.g 
‘spin driers* (see Drying Machines), 
milk separators (see Dairy), and speed 
regulators (see Steam, Oovemor). 

Centiisous, the shrimp -flsh, a genus ol 
the teleost order Solenichthyes, whicli 
includes the pipe-fishes uud sea-horses, 
The body is encased in a thin, bony 
armour with a knife-like lower edge. 0. 
is found in the Indian and Pacific oceans. 

Centroid, the point in a goometricaJ 
figure having co-ordinates which arc the 
mean values of the co-ordinates of all the 
points of the figure. The C. oorresponda 
to the centre of gravity (q.v.) of a material 
body of similar form and uniform density. 



As an example of how the C. is found, 
consider the case of a circular arc of 
uniform thickness and lino density. In 
the figure ADB Is the arc of radius r, D 
its mid-point, O the centre of the circle, 
and P Is any point on the arc such that 
POD » 0* The O. clearly lies on the 
line OD. Let it be at C so that OC 


Then the sum of the moments of all the 
small elements of the arc of length r.d9 
about tho lino through C. parallel to 
the i/-axia must be zero, l.e. tho arc 
would balance on a knife-edge placed 
under 0. If the a;-co -ordinate of P is rr, 
the moment of the smaU element is r.dd. 
(d: — x)t and we have £r.d$.(£ — x) •» O, 
whore the sum is taken from A to B, i.e. 
from 9 ^ a to —a, where a « DOA. 
Therefore, 



r.£.d9 



r.x.d9 


and since x r.coa 9, 


O 


r.x.{a -fa) — ^ r®cos 9.d9 *• O 

or 2r.£.a = raisin a — ain ( — o) ] 
therefore x « r.sm a/o. 

Thus tho position of C. la determined. 
For a semicircle, a =* w/2, sin a »» i and 
therefore £ »» 2r!v. For a circle a «» 2w, 
sin a « O and therefore i? O, i.e. the 
C. is at the centre, as may bo expected. 
Other figures can bo treated in a similar 
manner. 

Centrolophus, genus of oceanic fishes 
of the family Stromateidao and order 
Percomorphi. C. nipe?*, the black fish, 
has occasionally been found on Brit, 
^asts. 

Centronotus, or PhoUs, genus of spiny- 
rayod fishes of the Blenuiidac, or blenny 
family. Tho sj^ecies are littoral, and V. 
ffunelluft, the butter-fish, is British. 

Centropomus, genus of porch-like flsh 
of the family Centropomidao. C. «n- 
decimaliSf the sea-pike, which tenants tho 
months of groat rivs. of 8. America, 
weighs about 25 lb., and is used largely 
for food. 

Centropristis, genus of spiny-rayed flsh, 
of which sev. species appear on the coasts 
and in the rivs of America. C. nigricans, 
tho black perch or black bass, is abundant 
in N. Amer. rivs., and is much esteemed 
for tlie table. 

Centumviri, court of civil Jurisdiction in 
anct Rome, the number of which varied 
from 105 to 180. Sometimes tho court 
sat RS a whole body under tho presidency 
of a praetor, but on occasions It sat in 
sections (cemsilia). Their Jurisdiction ex- 
tencied in tho first place to matters of 
status and quiritian ownership, but was 
later confined mostly to questions of 
succession. Tho special sign of quiritian 
ownership was the spear, which was 
always erected in front of their court. 

Centunculus, genus of 3 ann. spocies of 
Primulaceoo which flourishes in tem- 
perate and sub-tropioal countries. In 
Britain it has one native species, C, 
minimus, the bastard pimpernel, or chaff- 
woed, a small plant with pink flowers. 

Centurion, see Roman Army. 

Centuripe (formerly Centorbe; anct 
Centuripae), tn in Sicily (q.v.), on a hill 
2fi m. ENE. of Enna (q.v.). In anct 
times it was one of the most Important 
tns of the Sicull (see Sicily, History; and 
see Cicero, Verr. (2nd oration), ill, Iv, and 
V, passim^ and Plin. iil. c. 8). In 1233 the 
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tn waa saoked by the Emperor Frederick head is covered with a bony shield bearing 
IX (Q.V.). It suffered some damage electric fields, and the flat ventral surface 


during the Second World War. There 
are sulphur mines and marble quarries in 
the vicinity. Pop. 11,000. 

Cenydd (Kenneth, Fr. KinAde), St, 6th 
cent. Colt, said to have been bom a 
cripple and fed on doe’s milk out of a bell. 
Ho was trained in moriasticisni by Sts 
llltyd and Cadoo, and St David put him 
over his foundation in Gower, wliere lato’ 
he founded Ids own monastery at Llan 
gennith. He was married, and one of hit 
sons was St Fllli (whence the place-names 
Kcrvili, Caerphilly, llhoailly). Ho fol- 
lowed his father (St Gildas Badonicus), 
^^th his fanuly, c. r)44, to Brittany, whore 
lie is venerated (o.g. at Idouniolin and 
PlaintcB. <SVe S. Bariug-Gould and J 
X’ishor, Lives of the British Saints, 1908. 

Ceorl, O.E. w’ord used to denote a 
‘churl’ or freeman w'ho hold the position 
above a serf, but below the noble or 
thegn. The economic position of the O. 
was precarious; occasionally ho could rise 
to the rank of thegn, but more oftci 
tlu'ough 8ti*css of cirmunstanoes he 
became identified wdth the serf, and the 
latter process bad become tbo genera, 
rule by the time of the Norman Conquest. 

Geos, now called Cea, or Zea, an is. of the 
Cyclades group in the Aegean Sea. It is 
lUi m. long by 6 rn. wide and lias an ar^ 
of about 40 S(]. m. It has a moisiM 
i'/limato and is more fertile than most of 
the Gk is. Spring water is pltuitiful 
'riicre are forests of Valona oak from 
which taiiiung bark is obtained, (iraln 
and fruit are grown. C. is the bp. of the 
poet Simonides. Pop. 8700, 

Cephaelis, now sometimes included in 
the genus Uraqouo, belongs to the family 
Bubiaeene and flourishes in S. America. 
C. (or U.) i}}ccacunnha, wdiieli groNvs in 
damp, shaded parts of Brazilian forests, 
is a herb from tbo roots of wliich tlie drug 
ipe(!jicuanlia is obtained. 

Cephalaematoma, term used in medi- 
cine to (hmote a tumour or swelling due to 
ilie extravasation of blood beneath the 
pericranium. It is only observed in 
new-born infants, and is produced by 
pressure during labour, which c.ausos a 
tearing of the iieriosteal tissues. ’J’'licre is 
no need in most cases to do anything with 
a swelling of this kind, ns absorption 
generally occurs and the C. disappears. 

Cephalanthera, genu.s of N. Oichidaceae, 
of which 3 species (holleboriiies) arc 
British. C. damasonlvm, C. rubra, and 
C. longifolia are all leafy plants with 
rhizomes, a rudiiiient.ary rostollum, and 
an unspurred labellum. 

Gephalanthus, genua of Bubiaeeoe com- 
mon to Asia, Africa, and America. O. 
orcuientnjis, the button-w'ood, is a shrub 
which grows to a height of 6 to 1 b ft, and 
has a light spongy wood. The root 
contains an agreeable bitter used os a 
remedy for coughs. 

Gephalaspids, members of the order 
Ostoostraci of the jawless ostrucodenns 
(q.v,). They are abundant in rocks of , 
late Silurian and Lower Devonian age, ; 
They have flsh-like bodies, with dorsal i 
fins and a heterocercal tail. The large I 


and dorsal eyes suggest a bottom-dwelling 
mode of life. There are paired pectoral 
fins, and the scales of the body are 
arranged in vertical rows. There are 10 
pairs of gill cavities, and an ossified 
cranial skeleton is present. The ana- 
tomy of the soft parts such os brain, 
nerves, and blood vessels is known in 
considerable detail. 

Cephalooarida, a subclass of Crustacea. 
Hutchinsoniella macracantha, the only 
representative of this group, waa dis- 
covered in Long Island Sound in 1954. 
This is a small (about one-tenth of an 
inch long) elongated crustacean with a 
lior8eshoo-shai>ed head and 19 succeeding 
segments of which the first 8 bear bira- 
mous limbs. Segments 11 to 18 lack ap- 
pondages. The head is produced back- 
ward as a sliorl carapace. Hutchinson i- 
ella is regarded os an extrcjncly primitive 
cnistacean. 

Gephalochordata, class of protochordato 
animals called lancelets. They are slen- 
der, transparent, fish-shaped creatures 
with a stiffening rod or notochord 
running along the back from one cud of 
the animal to the other. See also 
AMrmoxiJH. 

Gephalodiscus, curious animal about the 
classi/l ration of which there has been 
some disputation among zoologists. It 
was first discovered in 1876, when the 
members of the Challenger oxpedilion 
were dredging in the Strait of MagoJlun, 
but later it was found in sev'. other seas. 
It was originally believed to bo related 
to the FoB^zoa, but is now classed with 
Balanoglossvs, and Rhahdoftleura and has 
boon placed among the protochordato 
animals. The C. is colonial, and lives 
vvitli other individuals in a branching, 
weed-like investment which mas'^ measure 
as much as 9 in. by C. The body, like that 
of Balanoglossiis, is divided into a probos- 
*is, collar, and trunk; 2 gill -slits may be 
present and a notochord may be repre- 
sented by a diverticulum of the ali- 
mentary canal. All these animals com- 
Ijrise the Hemicbordata, allied to the 
Gephalochordata (q.v.). 

Gephaloedium, ses Okfalit. 

Gephalonia, or Kephallenia, place men- 
tioned in the Odyssey under the name of 
Samos (Same). It is the name given to 
the largest of the 7 Ionian Isles lying 
30 the W, of Greece and opposite the en- 
iranoo to the Gulf of Patras. It is 31 m. 
long, up to 22 m. across and has an area 
■>f 277 sq, in. The coastline is very 
Token, and the surface is mountainous, 
'he highest point is Elato, or Monte 
Nfegro (anct Gk Ainos; Lat. Aeiws) 
5315 ft). The vino and currant are 
Town extensively, and Avheat, oil, and 
ruit ore the chief exports. The chief tn 
s Argostoli. Pop. 47,300. 

Gephalopoda (Gk kephalc, head; pons, 
oot), to which belong tiie octopods, 
jnttlefishes, and squids, are the most 
highly specialised molluscs, and are 
sharactorised by the well-marked head, 
mmd which are arranged symmetrically 
arms’ bearing suckers or tentacles. 
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formed from the foot, aa is the funnel 
throufiTh which water is squirted. The 
mantle>cavity contains 4 ctenidia (trills) 
in the Totrohranchiata, 2 in the Dibran- 
chiata, and in both orders the median 
anus, ink-sac, paired kidneys, and trenital 
duct open into it. The eyes are very 
Jargre, those of one species meaaurinic: 15 
in. floross; the mouth has a parrot-like 
beak and on the tongue there is a rasping 
ribbon ; the sense of touch is highly 
specialised in the arms. The cephalopoda 
are all marine, yoracious animals which 
feed on animal matter, especially on 
Crustacea; they can swim in a horizontal 
position or creep by means of their arms. 
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and they project themselves backward 
swiftly by a contraction of the mantle. 
The ink -sac is a gland which opens into 
the rectum, and contains a dark brown 
fluid in which is sepia ; when alarmed the 
creature c<ui expel tMs fluid and darken 
the surrounding water so as to cover its 
disappearance by a kind of * smoke screen.’ 
Among the C. the sexes are aiw'ays 
distinct, a characteristic not common 
among moliuscs, and the female is 
usually larger than the male. The eggs 
are largo and are attached in masses, called 
sea-grapes, to bodies in the soa, and 
immediately on hatcliing they present the 
appearance of a diminutive adult. The 
C. are divided into 2 orders, the Tetra- 
branchiata and Dibranchiata, according 
to the numlier of their gills. In the 
former order there are 4, and the species 
are characterised by having no ink-sac, 
a well-developed external shefl, a funnel 
composed of 2 unfused lobes, 4 kidneys 
and auricles, and numerous arms without 
suckers. Nnutilua is the single living 
genus of this order, but sev. are found 
fossil, the commonest being Amm.oniie8. 
The Dibranchiata have 2 gills, and the 
species are usually furnished with an ink- 
sac; there is no external shell, the lobes of 
the fimnel are fused, the kidneys and 
auricles are 2 in number, and there are 
either 8 or 10 sucker-bearing arms. When 


there are 8 arms and 2 tentacular arms 
these moUuscs are known as Decapoda, 
and liave an internal shell, e.g. fossil 
Bdemnites, or the Jiving Sepia, the cuttle- 
fish (of which the internal shell, or cuttle- 
fish ‘bone’ is sometimes suspended in 
parrot cages); when there are only 8 arms, 
the creatures are Octopoda and have no 
shell, e.g. Octopus, the ponlpe or octopus, 
and Argonaiita, the paper-nautilus. The 
reproduction of C. is remarkable in that 
one of the arms of the male becomes 
charged with sperm and is used os a 
copulatory organ; in some species (e.g. 
the Argonaut) this aim is much modified 
(‘hectoootylisod’) and is loft behind in the 
body of the female, where it was described 
by Cuvier os a parasite. Some deep-sea 
species of C. are enormous in size, being 
amongst the largest of known animals. 
Architeuihis, the giant squid, attains a 
length of 50 ft or more. 

Gephalotaceae, dicjotylodonoiis family 
of a single genus consisting of one species, 
Cephalotvs follicidaris. This plant, popu- 
larly known as New Holland pitcher plant, 
grows in the marshes of W. Australia, and 
is very closely related to plants of the 
order Soxifragaceae ; it has a pitcher which 
closely resembles that of Nepenthes in 
structure and in the fimction of insect- 
catching. The fl o wers are berm aphrodite, 

« )etalou8, perigynous, with 6 perianth 
aves, stamens in 2 wliorls of 6, a gynao- 
cenm, consisting of 6 free apocarpous 
carpels each with a single basal ovule. 
The fruit is a one-scoded follicle. The 
famil 3 ’’ differs from the Saxifi'agaceae only 
in the free, apocarpous carpels and basal 
ovules. The upper leaves of the plant 
are flat and green, while the lower leaves 
are those which bear the pitchers and have 
lids. 

Cepheid Variables, see Vauiable Stabs. 
Cepheus, King of Ethiopia, son of Bolus, 
husband of Cassiopeia and father of 
Andromeda, was changed into a con- 
stellation after his death. {See Ovid, 
Met, iv. 669, and v. 12.) 

Cepheus, in astronomy, a constellation 
of the N. hemisphere, surrounded by 
Cjissiopeia, Ursa Major, Draco, and 
Cygnus. The T)rin. star, Alderamiii, is 
one of the third magnitude, while Delta 
Cephel is an interesting variable which 
has given its name to many other similar 
stars — ‘the Cepheid variables’ — and is 
also a double star. 

Cephisus (Cephissus) (Ok kiphisos): 
1. One of the largest rive, of Attica, 
rising in Mt Fames and flowing S. through 
the olive grove W. of Athens into the Bay 
of Phaleron (near Eleusis), E. of Piraeus. 

2. A riv. flowing through Phocis and 
Boeotla towards the b<id of the anct Lake 
Copals (Topolias). Now called Mavro- 
nero, it empties into the channel of 
Euboea. Its wuters are drawn off in 
drainage canals. 

Cephren, see Khafra. 

Cephus, genus of hymen op terous insects 
of the family Cephidae (stem sawflies), 
which have no waist and live on plants. 
The females lay their eggs in stems or 
twigs and the white larvae cat their way 
through and thus frequently are very 
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destructiye. C. integer is an Amer. 
speoies which feeds on willow, and C. 
pygmamia a European species which llyes 
on com. 

Cepola, typical genus of perchdiko 
dshes of the Cepolidae, or bandilsh family. 
The species are all marine and inhabit 
European seas; C. rubescena, the red 
bandflsh or red snakeflsh, is a Brit, species 
which grows to an average length of 12 in. 

Ceram, or Serang, is. of S. Moluccas, 
Indonesia; situated between the C. Sea 
(N.) and the Banda Sea (S.), divided by 
the isthmus of Tarunu into Great and 
Little G. Very little is known of the 
interior of the is. ; a chain of mts crosses 
it, the chief height being Binaya (10,000 
ft). The land is fertile, and sago is 
largely grown. The exports are timber, 
iron, dried fish, edible nests, and birds of 
paradise. Area about 0600 sq. m.; pop. 
100,000. 

Ceram Laut, or Serang Laut, Islands, 
Indonesia, group of small is. of the S. 
Molucca group, situated SE. of Ceram 
(q.v.). 

Cerambycidae, or Longioorns, family of 
coleopterous insects which have elon- 
gated bodies, long antennae with their 
insertion much embraced by the eyes, 
,0 segmented tarsi and no rostrum. The 
species live on trees and herbaceous plants, 
and the larvae are soft, whitish grul^ 
usually without legs. More than 12,0()v 
species are known, and many of them 
greatly damage trees, e.g. Saperda poput^ 
nea, which attacks the aspen, and Elaphi^ 
dion villoaum, the oak. 

Ceramics (Gk keramoa, earthenware), 
general term for all the products of the 
technical process of making objects by 
baking clay, whether dossed as pot- 
tery {see Delftwaue; Kauthenware; 
FaIenoe; Hispako -Moresque Ware; 
Maiolioa; Slipware; Stoneware) or 
as porcelain or china ware (qq.v.). 

Ceramium, genus of marine algae 
belonging to the family Ceraraiaoeac. It 
consists of delicate red, filamentous sea- 
weeds, with the tips of the filaments 
incurved and a cortical band at the nodes. 
C. rubrum is a common species. 

CeramiuB, genus of the liymonopterous 
family Masaridae, is related to the true 
wasps of the family Vospidae. The fore- 
wings of the species are flat, their antennae 
clubbed, and their homes are usually 
underground cells. 

Cerapus, genus of amphipodous crusta- 
ceans, is shrimp -like in general figure, but 
the first pair of limbs are small, and the 
second constitute strong pincers; the 
nntonnae are strongly developed. O. 
tubulaHs lives in a small cylindrical tube 
and exposes only the anterior part of its 
body. The species occur in abundance 
In N. America. 

Cerargyrite, otherwise called Chlorar- 
gyrite, or Horn-silver, mineral found in 
S. America and Australia. It is a form 
of silver chloride, containing 75 per cent 
silver and 25 per cent chlorine. It is 
remarkable for malleability and ductility, 
and is blackened by light. 

Gerasin, solid, tasteless, insoluble body 
obtained from cherry-tree gum. The 


soluble port of the arabin (constituting the 
chief part of gum-arabic) is dissolved 
out by digesting with water, and C. 
remains. When C. is heated with nitric 
acid it yields mncio and oxalic acids. 

Cerastes, genus of vipers found in W. 
Asia and N. Africa. The males, and 
sometimes the females, have a horn-like 
process over the eyes, and tliis feature is 
responsible for the name of the species 
C. comiUus, the homed viper. The other 
species, O. vipera, has no horns and is 
said to have been the asp of Cleopatra, 

Cerastium, genus of CaryophyUaceae. 
C. arvensCt C. vtUgaium, C, glomercUum» 
are the Mouse-ear Chickweeds native to 
Britain. O. bieberateiniit C, laiifolium, 
and O. tomentomm, Snow-in-Summer, 
from S. Europe, are grown in gardens for 
their silvery foliage. 

Cerasus, colony of Sinope on the 8. 
shore of tlie Black Sea. It gave its name 
to the cherry, a fruit wliich grow abund- 
antly in that region. 

Cerasus, name which Tournefort gave 
to a genus now included in Prunus, which 
belongs to the Ilosaceae. See Prunus. 

Geratina, genus of solitary bees which 
belongs to the group Scopulipedinae of the 
family Apidae, or Anthophila. Unlike 
most bees, the Ceratina has very little 
hair on its body, and like the carpenter- 
bee of the same group it bores in wood for 
its home. (7. caerulea is not uncommon 
in Britain. 

Ceratodus (Gk Areroa, horn; odom, tooth), 
name given to a genus of lung-fishes only 
ono of which is still in existence; many 
speoies, however, have been found fossil. 
The body is long, compressed, covered 
with large thin scales, and there is a pair 
of tooth plates In the lower jaws biting 
agaiost a pair in the roof of the mouth. 
The swimbladder is lung-like and is used 
for breathiog atmospheric air. They are 
found in the Trias and less seldom in the 
Jurassic, and living examples ooour in 
the mnd-flsh of Queensland rivs. Epi- 
cercUodiLs forsteri is commonly called the 
barramunda (q.v.). 

Ceratonia Siliqua, sole species of its 
genus in the Leguminosae, and is known 
by the name of carob-tree. It is fo\md 
wild in the coimtries skirting the Mediter- 
ranean, especitTlly in the Levant, and is 
almost the only tree of Malta. The pods, 
called algorroba, or St John’s bread, 
contain a sweet nutritions pulp and are 
used for consumption by human beings 
and domestic animals. O. S. is said to be 
the tree which yielded the honey eaten 
by St Jolm the Baptist, and the seeds are 
supposed to have been the original of the 
carat weight. 

Ceratophyllaoeae, family of a single 
genus of dicotyledonous, submerged aqua- 
tic plants, Ceratophyllum^ of 4 species. 
Leaves are whorlod, cut, and sessile on 
round stems; flowers axillary, miimte, and 
monoecious: stamens 12 to 16; carpel 
single; the fruit an achene. 

Ceratophyllum, sole genus of Corato-' 
phyllaceae (q.v.) is represented in Britain 
by C. demersiim and C, avbmersum, the 
hornworts. They are found submerged 
in ponds and ditches as rootless plants 
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with mnch-dlvided leaves, the old leaves 
being homy and giving them their popular 
name, 

Cerbera, genus of Apocynaceao, douriahos 
in S. India, Ceylon, and Madagascar. C. 
tanghin, Ordeal Tree, has a fruit from 
which the tanghin poison Is procured; it 
was formerly used in trials of persons con- 
victed of crime, their guiit being estab. if 
it took eHect, their innocence if they 
survived. 

Cerberus, mythical dog who guarded the 
entrance to Hades. Some nnct writers 
represent him as having 50 or 100 heads; 
but later poets allow him only 3 heads and 
give him a mane and tail of serpents. 
The twelfth labour of Hercules consisted 
in dragging C. to the upper world. 

Cerberus, genus of Colubridac, belongs 
to the sub-family Homalopsinae, and 
consists of viviparous, aquatic snakes 
common to the rivs. and estuaries of 
the E. Indies from Bengal to N. Australia. 
C. rhynchops has large ventral scales, 
and none of the species is fatal to man. 

Cercamon (fl. 1100), famous Provencal 
troubadour, b. Gascony. A tenao and 
3 of his amorous lyrics survive, but the 

g aatorelast of which mention is made by 
is old biographer, is lost. Marcobrun, 
a poet of great originality of thought and 
style and whose historical poems date 
from 1135 to 1148, was a pupil of O. See 
F. I>lez, Die Poeaie der Troubadours, 1827 ; 
Leben u. Werke dcr Troubadours, 1929 
(later eds. by Bartsch, 1883 and 1882 
respectively); P. Rajna, ‘Ccrcainon' in 
Romania vi. 115. 

Ceroaria, scientific name applied to 
many young Trematodes in the genus 
Distomum, or liver-fluke. They bear 
considerable resemblance to the adult 
form, but possess a long, motile tail, 
frequently have eyes, and the generative 
organs are only rudimentaiy. When the 
eSiSB of a Distomurn hatch, the larvae 
search for a host, e.g. water-snail, and 
when the C. stage is reached In the host’s 
body they wriggle out of it, swim to 
another host or foreign body, lose their 
tails, and encyst. In this form they may 
be eaten by a vertebrate, e.g. sheep, when 
they become mature and the larvae once 
more continue the cycle. 

Cerois, genus of leguminous plants, 
flourishes in Europe, Asia, and America. 
C. siliqumintm, the Judas-tree, so called 
from the tradition that the false disciple 
hanged himself upon one, flowers in the 
open air in Britain. In colour they are 
a bright pale red, and in the spring they 
burst out before a leaf appears. 

Cercopithecidae, one of the 2 families 
of Catarrliine Apes, is to be found only 
in the Old World. Tho dentition is the 
same as that of the Slmiidae, the inter- 
nasal septum is narrow, the tail is never 
prehensile, cheek pouches may or may not 
be present, and ischial callosities are to 
be seen. The members of this family 
include the guemons {Cercopitheevs), 
mangabeys (Cereocebus), baboons (Papio), 
the macaques {Macaca), and the mandrill 
{MandrUlus). 

Cereopithecus, or Guemons, genus of 
Old World monkeys, which have long | 


tails, ischial callosities, cheek pouches^ 
and are often brightly coloured, e.g. C. 
callitrichua, the green monkey. C, diana^ 
the Diana monkey, has a white beard. 

Ceroyon, son of Poseidon, or Hephaes- 
tus, and King of Eleusis. A cruel tyrant, 
he killed his daughter, A lope, and all 
strangers whom he overcame in wrestling. 
He was conquered and slain by Theseus. 

Cerdagne (Sp. Cerdada), W. part of the 
prov. of Roussillon (q.v.) in Franco during 
tho 14th and 15th cents. The name is 
now applied to tho land on tho N. and S. 
of the Pyrenees, partly in Spain (Cata- 
lonia) and partly in France (dept, of the 
Pyv6n6es-OriontaleH). From its broad 
valley the K. Tev flows to Franco, and the 
R. Segre to Spain. 

Cerdada, see Ceudagne. 

Cerdio (tl. c. 495-534), traditionally first 
king of tho W. Saxons. Ho is said to have 
landed in England at a place called by the 
chroniclers Cerdieea ora, probably in 
Hants, in 495. He defeated the Britons 
on many occasions. In 519, with his son 
Cynrlc, ho founded the kingdom of the W. 
Saxons. O. was regarded as the founder 
of tho W. Saxon dynasty; but his origins 
are obscure. Some scholars have sug- 
gested that his name is of Celtic origin. 
In 530 ho conquered tho Isle of Wight. 

Cordu, Juan Luis de (15C0-1643), Sp. 
thor and theologian, b. and educ. at 
lodo, where he spent the greater part 
of his life. He entered the Society of 
Jesus and was made prof, of theology and 
belles-lettres. He is principally famous 
for his able commentaries on Virgil’s 
Bucolira and Oeorgica in 1008 and on the 
AeneAd in 1012. Ho filao edited the 
works of Tertullian in 1624. 

Cereals, Cereal Graesss, or Cerealia 
form a group of gramiiieouH plants which 
are cultivated for their edible seeds; the 
name is derived from Ceres, the corn- 
goddess of classical mythology. Botani- 
cally speaking the term has no definite 
limits, for tho species of some genera are 
often cultivated for their grain, while their 
near tillies are of no importance as food. 
Tho plants have been grown from the 
earliest times, and frequently the wild 
form from which they have sprung is 
unknown, as in tho wheat and barley. 
The C. whicli are best known to the human 
race are wheat or Triticum, barley or 
TJordrum, rye or Secale, oats or Avena, 
Indian corn (maize) or Zm, millet or 
Panicum (also Sorghum, Seiaria, Penni- 
setvm), and rice or Oryza. 

Cereatae, aee AiiriNO. 

Cerebelliaoa, aee Chadetjil. 

Cerebral Softening, see Buain. 

Cerebration, Unconscious. It is sup- 
posed that all conscious mental processes 
are accompanied by molecular changes In 
the cerebrum (see Brain, Functions of 
he Brain). Sir W. Hamilton and Dr 
larpentcr suggested that those changes in 
the brain may go on without accompany- 
ing conscious action. As an example 
of this, we may take the ordinary ex- 
perience of suddenly recalling a name or 
an incident while in tho midst of some 
entirely different line of thought, after 
having been unable to recall it while 
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thinking deflnitoly of it. According to 
Dr Carpenter, the cerebrum, after being 
put in action by the oonsciouBness, goes 
on working automatically. This may 
perhaps be regarded as the physiological 
interpretation of the psychological state- 
ment that some mental processes are 
unconscious. See Sir w, Hamilton, 
Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic (vol. i), 
^59-60, 1874, and W. B. Carpenter, 
Principles of Mental Physiology, 1874. 

Gerebro-spinal Fever, see Meninqitis. 

Cerebro-spinal Fluid lies between the 
coverings of the brain and spinal cord. 
The outer coveri^ is termed the dura 
mater, while the inner one, which follows 
the contours of the brain, is termed the 
pia mater. Between these two there is a 
third, the arachnoid, formed of loose 
connecting tissue. The C. F. is contained 
partly between the dura mater and the 
arachnoid, but mainly between tlie pia 
mater and the arachnoid. It is formed 
by the choroid plexuses of the cerebral 
ventricles (see Brain). It passes over all 
the brain and spinal cord, and acts as 
mechanism for tlie excliange of gases and 
for convoying nourishment to the nervous 
system. It also acts as a fluid buller 
against sudden movements of the brain 
and spinal cord within their bony 
casings. It further maintains an equal 
i)rcssure on the skull, being variable^ 
quantity. It is clear, practically colour- 
less, liquid, being very similar to lymph. 

Cerebrum, sec Brain. 

Ceremonies, Master of the, title rominis- 
ceni of tfu) ‘ Governor of tlie Feast’ of the 
N.T. In the present day it is usually 
applied to a person who assumes control 
of affairs at any eccle.s. f»r social function. 

Cerenkov Counter, device for the de- 
tection of very fast charged atomic par- 
ticles. (Jerenkov discovored in 1934 that 
Vfiry fast electrons caused the emission of 
visible radiation in a transparent medium 
provided that the velocity of the electrons 
in a vacuum was greater than the velocity 
of light In the medium. The flashes of 
light are of quite different origin from 
those in scintdlation oounters (q.v.) and 
.are detected by a photomultiplier (q.v.), 
and hence counted by a sni table elec- 
tronic device. Sec Gkiqer-Muellkr 
Counter. 

Coreopsis, genus of anseriform birds of 
the family Anatidae, is one of the least 
natatorial of its kind. C. novae hollandiae, 
the New Holland or Cape Barren goose, 
is a handsome bird of grey-brown pliimagc. 

Ceres, Rom. name for Demoter (q.v.). 

Ceres, dist. and tn in Capo Prov., S. 
Africa, near the Hex R. valley and 79 m. 
from Cape Town by road. It has a good 
water supply and is a health resort. Pop. 
of dlst.: Whites, 2017; Coloureds, 2790; 
Bantu, 580. 

Ceres, name given to the first discovered 
of the asteroids (q.v.). It was first seen 
by Piazzi at Palermo, Sicily, on 1 .Tan. 
1801, and observed by him till 13 Fob. 
There was some danger of its being lost 
again, owing to its proximity to the sun. 
The difficulty was overcome by the inven- 
tion of a new method of planetary orbit 
computation by Gauss. C, is not visible 


to the naked eye, being of the seventh or 
eighth magnitude. 

C4ret, B'r. tn, cap. of an arron., in the 
dept of Pyrdndes-Orientales, on the Tech. 
It has talo and cork industries, and 
monufs. espadrilles. Pop. 5100. 

Ceret, see Jerez ds la Fbontera. 

Cereus (from Lat. cera, wax or toich; 
the old name for the genus was Torch 
Thistle), family Oaotaceae; a genus of 
cacti, usually with erect, ribbed, branch- 
ing stems, with spiny arooles, funnel- 
shaped, long flowers, large fleshy frnits, 
and now of a few species, including C. 
peruvianus, the Rock Cactus, C. jamacaru, 
and C, repandus, all natives of S. America. 

Ceria, genus of dipterous insects, 
belongs to the Syrphidae, or hover-fly 
family. The body is elongated and 
somewhat ovate in form, black and yeUow 
in colour, the general appearance is wasp- 
liko. C. conopsoides is a species rarely 
found in Britain. 

Cerignola, It tn, in Apulia (q.v.), 22 m. 
SIC. of Foggia (q.v.). Near here, in 1503, 
Gonsalvo di Cordova (q.v.) defeated the 
French under the Due de Nemours. 
The tn has a cathedral, and there are 
linen manufe., and a trade in agric. x>ro- 
duoe, olives, and wine. Pop. 61,200. 

Cerigo, officially known by its anct 
name, Cythera, Gk is. Mng between the 
most 8. point of the Pelopomiese and 
Crete, hut (jonsiderod as one of the 
Ionian Is. Area about 100 sq. m. The 
cap,, at. the S. end, is called Cytliora and 
its harbour Capsali. Most of the is. is a 
plateau. I'niit, honey, and cheese are 
exported and grain is grown. In an- 
tiquity the Phoenicians colonised C. 
where they fished for murex, from which 
purple dye was obtained. They intro- 
duced the cult of Aphrodite to whom C. 
became sacred. Pop. 8000. 

Cerinthus (c. AD 100), early Christian 
heretic. Early accounts seem to agree 
that the prov. of Asia was the scene of his 
work, and Hippolytus stales that ho had 
his training in Egypt. The teaching of 
C. was that the world had been made by 
angeds, and the only part of the N.T. he 
accepted wfia extracted from St Matthew’s 
gospel. 

Ceriihium, gastropod mollusc, is to be 
found in marine, but more often in 
brockisli, water. Like others of the 
family Cerithiidae, it has a long, many- 
whorled turreted shell, a short branchial 
siphon, and a homy operculum. It 
ccurs fossilised in great abundance. 

Cerium, one of the ‘rare earth’ metals, 
cliemical symbol Ce. Atomic weight, 140 ; 
sp. gr., 7 0: melting-point, 645®. It 
resembles iron in appearance. It is 
malJeablc cond ductile and a poor con- 
ductor of electricity. Burns in air, and in 
the form of wire its flame is brighter than 
that of magnesium. The metal is pre- 
pared by the electrolysis of its fused 
chlorides, with the addition of a small 
percentage of sodium or potassium 
chloride with iron cathode and graphite 
anode. Sev. mixtures are used for 
making lighters. C. occurs iu a number 
of rare minerals, one of the commonest 
being monazite sand; and thorium and 
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otbw rare metals contain up to 30 per 
cent of the oxikle; much rarer, hut 
oontaininfir some 00 per cent of the oxide, 
la cerite. A’ee Rake Barths. 

Cernauti. see Gheknovtsy. 

Cerne Giant, aee White Horses anp 
Hill Figures. 

Cernobbio, It. resort, in Lombardy 
(q.T.), on the SW. shore of Luke Como 
(q.v.). Near it is the magnificent 18th- 
cent. Villa d'Bste. Pop. (in) 2600; 
(com.) 6500. 

Cernusei (Cernusohi), Enrico (1821-96), 
It. economist, 6. Milan; fought as a 
Republican (1848-9), and in 1850 settled 
as a banker in Paris. In 1871, having 
incurred the hostility of the Communards, 
he left France and travelled in Egypt, 
China, Japan, England, and America. 
He wjis an advocate of blmetollisra, and 
his works, mainly on money questions, 
include M^caiiigve de V6changet 1865, 
Illusion des socut^s cooperatives^ 1806, 
Silver Vindicated, 1876, and Le BimHah 
lisme d quinze et drmi, 1881. 

Ceroxylon, genus containing 5 Amer. 
palms, is remarkable chiefly for C. 
andicola, the wax palm of the Andes. 
The plant grows to a height of about 
180 ft among the most rugged precipices 
of the wild region it inliabits. avoiding 
tropical plains; its leaves are 18 to 20 ft 
long, and the trunk is covered with a 
thick incrustation of wax which is made 
Into excellent candles. 

Cerreto Sannita, It. tn, in Campania 
(q.v.), 16 m. NW. of Benevonto (q.v.). 
It has a fine cathedral. There was some 
damage during the Second World War. 
Pop. 6000. 

Cerro de Pasco, mining tn and cap. of 
Pasco dept and prov., 120 m. from Callao, 
in the higlilands of Peru. It has copper 
and silver mines which arc extraordinarily 
rich, and there are large smelting works; 
gold, lead, and zinc are also foimd, and 
there is an output of 400 tons of coal a 
day from the Goyllarlsquisga canyon, 
claimed to be the highest coal mine in the 
world. One of the world’s largest vana- 
dium mines is near by at Mlnasragra. 

Cerro Gordo, pass between the mts in 
E. Mexico on the road from Mexico City 
to Vera Cruz and about 40 m. from the 
latter. The Americans under Gen. Scott 
defeated the Mexicans under Santa Anna 
here in 1847. 

Cerro Largo, dept in NE. of Uruguay, 
bordered by the Rio Negro on the NW. 
and Brazil on the E. Large herds of cattle 
and sheep are pastured on the gross- 
covered downs. Melo is the cap. Area 
5764 sq. m.; pop. 97,260. 

Certaldo, It. tn, in Tuscany (q.v.), in 
the Elsa valley, 16 m. SW. of Florence 
q.v.). It is the place where Boccaccio 
q.v.) lived and d. His house and other 
buildings In the tn were damaged diming 
the Second World War. There is a trade 
In wine, oil, and agric. produce. Pop. 
(com.) 12,000. 

Certhla, genus of passeriform birds, 
consists of sev. species with moderately 
long curved bills, short wings, and stilf 
tail-feathers, which have large feet and 
strong claws well adapted for climbing 


about trees and rocks. The food consists 
of Insects and thoir larvae. C. familiaris, 
the tree-oroeper, is an active little creature 
common in England, with a monotonous 
and often repeated note. 

Certhiidae, family of passeriform birds 
known popularly as creepers and found in 
all parts of the world except S. America, 
Madagascar, New Zealand, and the 
Pacific Islands. The species have a long, 
slightly curved beak and there is a sharp 
claw on the hind too; many utter shrill 
cries, e.g. 7'ichodroma muraria, the wall- 
creeper, but others are songsters, e.g. 
Certhia familiaris, tree or common 
creeper. 

Certhilauda, genus of the Alaudidao, or 
lark family, of which tlie jn embers dwell 
in arid plains and deserts. The plumage 
is dull-coloured, and the beak long and 
curved. 

Certificate, in law, may comprise either 
(1) dociunonts officially prepared by a 
court for the purpose of notifying another 
court, or anyone whom it may thereafter 
concern, of anything directed or ordered 
in the certifying court; or (2) signed and 
written statements by various persons 
admissible os evidence of the facts certified 
therein. Instances of the first kind are a 
bankrupt’s C. of discharge, a C. of con- 
viction or acquittal on a criminal charge 
Med before a court of record, a C. of 
msmissal on a charge before a court of 
summary jurisdiction, and a judge’s C. of 
costs. Instances of the second class are a 
public analyst’s C., a (J. of the registration 
of a Brit, ship, an alien’s C, of naturali- 
sation, an architect's C'!. as to tho due 
performance of a building contract, a 0. 
of shares in a joint-stock company 
constituting tho document of title to the 
shares, and a C. of deposit given by a 
banker for the imrpose of certifying that 
the person named therein has placed a 
certain sum on deposit account. 

Certifloation, in Scots law, means the 
express or implied notice to the defender 
(defendant in Eng. law) that unless ho 
complies with the order in a summons, or 
shows a reason why he is not bound to do 
BO, certain penalties will be inflicted by 
the judge. The defender may by custom 
obtain a special C. against the pursuer 
(plaintiff) if the latter fails to prosecute 
an action aft<T having commenced it. 

Certiorari, order issuing from one of the 
superior courts, directing the judges or 
offleers of an inferior court to transmit or 
cause to bo certified (certiorari facias) 
records or other proceedings. The object 
of tho removal is either that the judgment 
of the inferior tribunal may be reviewed 
by the superior court, or that the decision 
and the proceedings leading to it may take 

8 lace before the higher tribunal. The 
rown office rules provide that Indict- 
ments and proceedings from inferior 
courts In criminal matters may not be 
removed by order of 0, unless it is clear 
that a fair trial cannot be had in the 
inferior court, or that some question of 
law of unusual difficulty may arise, or that 
a view of the premises or a special Jury in 
respect of which the indictment la pre- 
ferred may be required for a satisfactory 
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trial. The Central Criminal Comt (q.v.) 
has a transferred jurisdiction by order of 
C. from the various sessional coiirts within 
its jurisdiction. An order of C. is de- 
niandable as of rif^ht by the Crown, but a 
private prosecutor must apply for leave to 
obtain such an order. 

Certosa di Pavia, celebrated Carthusian 
nioiiastery in Italy, 5 ni. N. of Pavia 
((I.V.). It was founded in 1396 by Gian 
Galcazzo Visconti (see Visconti), and 
was dissolved in 1866. The hulldings 
were made a national monument in 1891, 
The facade of the church, which is very 
richly deooratod, is considered one of the 
tiiiost pieces of Renaissance work in 
Italy. Tljc chui’ch contains the tombs 
of Lodovieo il Moro (see Sfouza) and his 
wife, and tliero arc other masterpieces of 
sculpture, painting, and wood*cfir\’lnK, as 
well as beautiful sUiined-glass windows 
and inlay work. It was near the monas- 
tery that Francis I (q.v.) of France was 
taken prisoner in 1525. 

Cerumen, commonly krnjwn as ear-wax, 
is >elIow waxy matter, and is secreted by 
certain glands wlilch lie in tlio passage 
leading from the outer ear to the tym- 
panum or drum. Its purpose is to catch 
particles of dust and other substances, and 
so prevent tboin from damaging the drum, 
and it further servos to lubricate the 
Iiassage. Sometimes C. is formoiWin 
excess, blocking tlie passage*, and it men 
causes deafness. Oiling and syringing 
luivo in tliost) cases to be resorted to so as 
to remove the wax which has become 
hard. 

Ceruse, see WniTr-j Lead. 

Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de (1547- 
1616), Sp. playwright, poet, and novelist, 
6. AlcalA do Henares, the son of an 
apothecary surgooii with 7 children. 
From 1566 onwards the family lived in 
Madrid. In 1569 C. contributed some 
poems to a nu'moir of Isabel do Valois, 
the wife of Philip II. In 1569 also wo 
have indisputable evidence that C. was in 
Rome, in 1570 ho became a soldier in 
the regular service, and in 1571 ho took 
part in tlie great sea battlo of Lepanto, 
where ho lost the use of his left hand. In 
1575 he rec'eiveil leave to return to Spain, 
but bis ship was seized by Ilarbary 
pirates, and C. tind his brother, together 
with many otJicr Spaniards, were taken 
to Algiers and there sold as slaves. C. 
became tlic sJav(i of a man called Dali 
Main! and, since ho was supposed to bo a 
man of considerable importance, was 
so j newhat closely guarded . Fiu»illy , after 
inucb diflleiilty, ho was released and 
returned to Spain in Oct. 1580. During 
tlie years immediately following lio seems 
to have visited Algiers and Portugal, and 
may possibly have been in the Azores. 
From 1583 to 1587 he produced many 
plays for the stfige, vt'ry few of which 
remain in existence at the present time. 
In 1585 ho produced La Galajfea, and in 
the Dec. of the same >car ho married. 
He found, liowever, that he eould not 
earn sufficient with liis pen, althougli he 
had been exceedingly busy writing 
numerous dramatic plays, and so in 1587 
we find him engaged in gathering stores 


for the Invincible Armada. Between this 
date and the end of the cent, his fortune 
sank lower and lower. The work which 
he was doing was uncongenial, the pay 
was often in arrears. He was at least twrice 
imprisoned during tliis period, and by 
1600 his condition was that of extreme 
poverty. In 1604, however, permission 
was granted 0. to publish Don Quijote de la 
Mancha, the book which had grown out of 
C.*s lifelong experience of failure and 
frustration. His work may have been 
read in M8. previous to this date, but- it 
was first definitely pub. at the lieginning 
of 1605. Don Quixote sprang into 
universal popularity almost at once. 
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The breadth of the humanity of tho book 
and its general philosophy did not at first 
strike the public mind ; but its ossontially 
natui*al character, its broad survey of tho 
types of the time, its masterly dialogue, 
and its comedy appealed at once, and the 
book became a huge success. Eds. of it 
were pirated; it w.'i.s printed at Madrid, at 
Lisbon, at Valencia. Within 6 months 
of its pul)., Don Quixote and Saiicho 
I’anza were regarded as proverbial types 
of character. His main object, as C. 
himself said, was to ridicule the romances 
of chivalry; the greater worldwide view 
of tho book came only slowly and was not 
approciatod, because it was not seen by 
the greater number of his contemporaries. 
Even after the pub. of his great book, C. 
would seem to have remained poor. In 
1609 he became a member of one of the 
Franoisoan orders, and in 1613 he pub. and 
sold bis Novelas Exemplares, a book which 
would itself entitle him to rank os one of 
tho greatest of Sp. writers. It consisted 
of 12 short stories written in his own in- 
imitable style. Between this date and 
1614 he pub. some plays and some inter- 
ludes. The plays are acknowledged by 
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himself not to be good, but in most cases 
the prose is good. In 1614 also appeared 
his most famous poem, the Viw del Par^ 
n<iso. In 1614 was pub. a second part to 
Don Quixote, this time, however, from the 
pen of one Avellancda (see FkrnAndez 
DE Avellankpa), who in Ida preface 
taunted C. with his poverty and ill fortune 
and openly acknowledged that whilst he 
know that he (the author) would not 
stand any chance from a literary point of 
view in competition with C., he was 
determined to be the first in the market. 
The second part from the pen of C. was 
pub. in 1615, and was received with as 
much acclamation as had been the first. 
His last work, Loa Tralntjos ile Parsiles y 
Sigismunda, the author did not live to see 
pub. Don Quixote had been trans. into 
more than 50 diHerent languages, of which 
the English by Shelton was the first. It 
was destined to become one of the most 
popular books of all languages. Its 
irmuence on the Eng. novel was enormous. 
Fielding’s History of the Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews, 1742, was written ‘in 
imitation of the manner of Cervantes.’ 
The best complete ed. of C. is by R. 
Schovlll and A. Bonilla (1 9 vols), 1914-41. 
C^omplete works (trans.) edited by J. 
Fitzmaurice-Keliy, 1901-C. Trans, of 
Don Quixote by T. Shelton. 1612, 1620; 
P. A. Mottenx, 1712: (/. Jervas, 1^2; T. 
Smollett, 1755; .T. Ormsby, 1S85. Lives 
bv J. Pitzmaurlcc-Kelly, 1892 (revised 
cd., 19i:i), and A. F. Calvert, 1905. 
See also Am6rioo Castro, Kl pensamiento 
de Cervantes, 1925; S. do Madariaga, i>ow 
Quixote, 1935; W. J. Entwistlc, Cervantes, 
1940; L. B. Walton, Cen^anfes, 1948: 
and introduction to Don Quixote in 
Everj'man’s Library. 

Cervera y Topete, Pascual (18.39-1909), 
Sp. admiral and commaiulcr-in-chief 
during the Sp.-Ainer. Avar of 1898. He 
was 6, at J6rez in the prov. of Cadiz. 
When the war broke out, ho sailed for 
Chiba with secret orders to defend Sp. 
interests. He reached Santiago on 19 
May, and was there blockaded by Adm. 
Sampson, commanding the Amcr. fleet. 
The latter tried to block the harbour by 
sinking tlio Merrimac, but failed to do so, 
and oh 3 July the Sp. fleet endeavoured to 
escape. This was done in response to 
public opinion, but against C.’s .iudgnient. 
The result was that the Americiins cap- 
tured or sank every Sp. ship, killed a third 
of their crows, and C. was made a prisoner. 
Wlion the war ended ho returned to Spain, 
where he was tried by court-martial, but 
honourably acquitted. 

Cerveteri (formerly Cervetri), It. vil., in 
Lazio (q.v.), 20 m. WNW. of Rome (q.v.). 

1 1 is built at the site of the Etruscan (see 
ETRtTiUA) city of Caere', tlie old city 
remained prosperous down to the 13th 
cent. There is a famous Etruscan 
necropolis here, some of the tombs in 
which are cut out of the solid rock. Pop. 
2000. 

Cervetri, see Cerveteri. 

C6rvia, It. tn, in Emilia-Romagna 
(q.v.). on the Adriatic, 14 ra. SE. of 
Ravenna (q.v.). With Ravenna it gives 
its name to an archbishopric. It Is a 


modem bathing resort with a fine beach. 
Its N. part is called ‘Milano Marittima.’ 
Pop. 12,000. 

Cervidae, door family, of the artiodactyl 
dlv. Pecord, Extinct genera are found 
fossil. The members of the family are 
distinguished by their antlers, features 
possessed by no other ruminants, which 
are present in all male deer but Moschua 
and Hydropotes, and in the females also of 
Rangifer, the reindeer. In the genus 
Elaphodus the antlers are devoid of any 
branching, but in Cervus there are sov. 
brandies and there may bo as many as 
48 points. A gall-bladder is present only 
in Mosrk}is. the Asian musk-deer, and in 
the family Bovidae (q.v.) only one germs 
lacks this organ : all door have two orifices 
to the lachrymal duct, and only one genus 
of antelope lias this feature; and In sov. 
minor points tho C. may bo shown to 
differ from tho Bovidae. The CO i)r so 
species of deer are spread over Europe, 
Asia, America, and part of Africa, and are 
totally bmking in Australia. 

Cervin, Mont, sec Matterhorn. 

Cervole, Arnaud de, see Arnauh de 
Cervole. 

Cervus, see Deer. 

Cesalpino, sec Caesvlpinur, Andre vs. 

Cesarevioh, title of the heir to the 
throne in lmx)erial Russia. 

^sari, Giuseppe (15()8-i()40), oallcul 11 
CWaliere d’Arpino, b. Homo, where }»e 
became a siieccssful and wealthy painter. 
He was the rival of the Carracci and 
Caravaggio (q.v.) to whoso ‘naturalism’ 
Ids own conventionally idealistic stylo 
was opposed. He painted a series of 
frescoes depicting Rom. hist, for (bo 
Capitol. 

Cesarini, GiuHano (1389 1444), also 
known as (Cardinal Giuliano. It. dipl(>- 
matist. He studied law at Padua, and 
won tho favour and patronage of Pope 
Martin V, who created him a cardinal in 
1426. In 1430 ho was sent to Germany 
as papal legate to prejich a crusade against 
John IIuss and Ijia followers. He was 
present at the Battle of Tans in 1 431. lie 
l)ccamc president of the Council of Basel 
in 1431, hut as his propositions were not 
agreeable to the council he resigned in 
1438. Ho was also a leading member of 
the Council of Ferrara. The King of 
Poland, Ladislaus III, had conquered the 
Turks and made a treat y with them, when 
C. approached liiin as i>apal legate and 
perauaded him to go back on his word. 
The result was disaster. In 1444 they 
fought the Turks at Varna, and both C. 
and the king were killed. See Councils, 

yHURCH. 

Cesarotti. Melchiore (1730-1808), It. 
wriUn*, b, Padua, of noble but poor family. 
Ho became a prof, of Greek and Hebrew 
at the univ. in his native tn in 1768, and 
hold that position all his life. W'hcn 
Italy w*is invaded by the French, he 
'wroto in defence of their cause, and 
Napoleon I made him a knight of the 
Iron Crown, and gave him a pension. By 
way of expressing his gratitude ho wrote 
an epic poem in praise of Napoleon called 
Pronea. His most important original 
work was Saggio sulla Filoaofla delle 
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Lincue, 1785, advocating a froo develop 
mont of language an opposed to the teach- 
ing of the Della Cruscan Academy at 
Florence. Ho also wrote a book called 
Filosofia del Gusto. His great work of 
trans. was Maepherson’s Ossian^ first pub. 
in 1763. This exercised a groat influence 
in Italy and elsewhere. His introductory 
preface was trans. into English and edited 
with notes by J. McArthur in 1806. He 
also attempted a prose trans. of the Iliad, 
which he followed with a long verse para- 
phrase running into 10 vols., entitled La 
Morte d'Ettore. In 1772 ho trans. some 
of Voltaire’s plays and Gray’s Elegy. 

Cesena (and Caesena), It. tn, in 
Emilia-Romagna (q.v.), on the Savio, 12 
in. SE. of Forli (q.v.). Murat (q.v.) 
defeated the Austrians hero in 1815. 
The til, to the liist. of which Dante 
alludes in his Inferno, lies in a valley, 
overlooked by a fortress. It has a 
cathedral (partly 14th cent.) and a 
famous library, the liiblioteca Malatcs- 
tiana (see Malatesta), containing valu- 
able MiS8. and incunabula. There is a 
race-track, and the dist. produces hemp, 
silk, wine, and sulphur. Two popes, 
Pius VI and Pius Vll (qq.v.), were b. here. 
Pop. (tn) 23,500; (com?) 67,700. 

Cesenatioo, It. tn, in Emilia-Romagna 
(q.v.), on the Adriatic, 18 ni. K. of Forli 
(q.v.). It was bombarded by Brit. eMps 
HI 1800. It is a flsliing port and a popIVar 
bathing resort. Pop. 13,500. 

Gesis, see Wenden. 

Cesk4 Lipa (Ger. Bdhmisch-Leipa), 
Czechoslovak tn in, the region of Libercc 
(q.v.), with chemical and foodstuff 
nijuiufs. Pop. 12,000. 

Ceski Tfebovd (Ger. Bohmisch-Trtibau), 
Czechoslovak tn, in the region of Pardu- 
bice (q.v.). It has engineering and tex- 
tile industries. Pop. 11,700. 

Ceskd Budejovioe: 1. Region (liraj) in 
SW. Czechoslovakia, bordering on Austria 
and Bavaria, part of the former prov. of 
Bohemia (q.v.). It is watered bj" the 
Vltava (q.v.). Area 3460 sq. m. ; pop. 
404,000. 

2. (Ger. Budweis) Czechoslovak tn, 
cap. of the region of C. B., on the Vltava. 
It was founded in 1265, is the scat of a 
bishop, and has a fine cathedral (partly 
131h cent.) and other notowortJiy build- 
ings. It is an impoi*tant commercial and 
industrial tn, is in an anthracite-producing 
area, and manufs. chemiccal, metal goods, 
machinery, and pencils. l\>p. 38.200. 

Ceskoslovenska Republika, sec Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Cesky Brod (Ger. Bdhmisch-Brod), 

Czeelioslovak tn, in the region of I’rague 
(q.v.). The Hussites (q.v.) suffered a 
d<itVat near here in 1434. Pop. 5800. 

Cesk^ Krumlov (Ger. Krunuiu), (;zecho- 
sl(»vak tn in the region of Ceske BudC- 
jovico (q.v.), <*n an is. in the Vltava. It- 
lias an anct castle and important saw- 
mills. Pop. 11,800. 

Cesk:^ Les, see Bohemia, Forest of. 

Cesky Ti^4in, see T£:SiN. 

Cesnola, Luigi Palma di. Count (18,32- 
1904), explorer, b. Rivarolo, near Turin. 
Ilefoughtin the war with Austria, 1 848, and 
in the Crimean War, and in the Civil War 


in America he had a command with the 
N. army. In 1865 he was made Ainer, 
consul at Cyprus, and while in that posi- 
tion ho began hia excavations at Dali, 
Curiiun, and Larnaca. The Museum of 
Art in New York bought nearly all his 
collection, and ho was appointed its 
director in 1878. He brought out a book 
entitled Cyprus: its Ancient Cities, Tombs, 
and Temples, 1877. 

Cessio Bonorum, in Scots law, a system 
which enabled any peraon who was in 
prison for civil debt, or against whom 
such a ^vrlt of imprisonment had been 
issued, to present a petition sotting forth 
his inability to meet his liabilities and 
his willingness to convey the whole of his 
property to a trustee for the benefit of his 
creditors. C. B., like the old insolvency 
system in England, was characterised by 
this Important difference from mercantile 
bankruptcy, that the person who obtained 
the privilege was not discharged from his 
debts, but only from proceedings against 
his perstm. After the Debtors Act, 1880, 
which virtually abolished imprisonment 
for debt, the term C. B. was applied to 
sequestration (in Eng. law, ’adjudica- 
tion*) in minor bankruptcies. C. B. was 
abolished by the Bankruptcy (Scotland) 
Act, 1913. 

Cession (Lat. cedere, to yield), name 
given in international law to the formal 
transfer of ter. from one state to another. 
This may be the result of a gift, an 
exchange, or a sale, but is more usually 
duo to the fortune of war, most C.s 
having boon exacted as the price of peace 
between warring nations. The consent 
of the people of the ceded ter. is not 
essential, but deference is often paid to 
their wishes, except by modern totali- 
tarian states. Tlicir civil and political 
rights should bo and generally have been 
determined by the treaty under which the 
C. is made. Apart from special stipula- 
tions, the citizens transfer tlieir allegiance 
from one sovereignty to the other, obtain- 
ing their share in the rights of the now 
sbvte, though, iu recent instances of 
‘cession,’ as, e.g., in the caso of Czecho- 
slovakia and robin d, the Ger. and 
Russian Gf)vs. first set up puppet govs, 
and then accorded the iuhab. only such 
rights as wore convenient to Ger. and 
Russian interests rospoctively. But ac- 
cording to international jurists, the posi- 
tion is that old laws contitme valid until 
altered by the new' sovereign. Titles to 
property and personal relations remain 
unchangocl. If the citizens shf)uld suffer 
loss of property by the C., the ceding 
state is not bound to indemnify them. 
Usually a clause in the C. treaty deals 
with the question of debts. As the object 
of C. is sovereignty over the ceded ter., 
all sucli individuals domiciled therein as 
arc subjects of the ceding state become 
ipso facto l)y the C. subjects of the 
acquiring state. The hardsliip involved 
in the fact that in all cases of G. the 
Inhab. of the ter. who remain lose their 
old citizenship and are handed over to a 
now sovereign, whether they like it or not, 
revived after the h'irst World War a 
movement in favour of the claim that no 
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C. should be valid until the inhab. had by 
plebiscite given their consent to the C. 
Moreover sev. treaties of C. concluded 
during the 1 9th cent, stipulated that the 
C. should only be valid provided the 
inhab. consented to it through a plebiscite. 
But it seemed doubtful whether the law of 
nations would ever make it a condition of 
every U. that it must be ratified in such 
a way. By the treaties of peacie after 
the first World War the method of a 
plebiscite was adopted in a number of 
cases. In any case the hardship of the 
inhab. being handed over to a new 
sovereign against their will can bo les- 
sened by a stipulation in the treaty of C. 
binding the acquiring state to give the 
inhab. of the ceded ter. the option of 
retaining their old citizenship on making 
an express declaration. But it must be 
emphasised that, failing a stipulation 
expressly forbidding it, the acquiring 
state may expel those inhab. who have 
made ilso of the option and retained their 
old citizenship, since otherwise the whole 
pop. of the ceded ter. might actually con- 
sist of aliens and eiidaiigor the safety of 
the acquiring state. In many cases an 
option of neutrality was accorded in the 
treaties of peace f<dlowing the First World 
War to tlie inhab. of ters. ceded under 
them. The terms of the option varied in 
each particular case; but tlie general 
principle applied was that persons habitu- 
ally residout in coded ter. acquired ipao 
facto the nationality of the state to which 
the ter. had been transferred, and lost the 
nationality of tho ceding state. Never- 
theless such persons, if over 18 years of 
age, might opt for their old nationality, 
and if they exercised that option tlieir 
Choice covered a wife and any children 
under 18 years of age. They must, how- 
ever, in that ctiso remove themselves to 
tho ter. of their old state (L. F, L. Oppon- 
heim, IrUcmational Law). See T. J. 
Lawrence, Prindplea of International 
Law, 1910; W. E. Hall (cd. Higgins), 
Treatise on International Law, 1917; J. L. 
Brierly, The Law of Nations, 1928. 

Cessnock, coal-mining tn of New S. 
Wales, Australia, 130 m. N. of Sydney by 
roil. Pop. 14,630. 

Cesti, Pietro Antonio (1G23-69), It. 
composer, h. Arezzo, where ho was a boy 
chorister at the cathedral. Tn 1637 he 
became a Minorite friar. He studied 
under Carissimi in Rome, lived at Vol- 
terra in 101.5-8, and later seems to have 
served alternately the papal chapel in 
Rome and that of tho Archduke Ferdinand 
at Innsbruck. His last years, 1665-9, 
were spent in Vienna, where he produced 
5 operas, but he d. at Florence. His 
work includes church music and sacred 
cant4itas, but it Tvas os an opera composer 
that he became most famous, his 15 
operas being produced at Venice, Luccii, 
Innsbruck, Florence, and Vienna, and of 
course, given elsewhere. 1 1 porno d*oro 
(Vienna, 1667) Is tho most elaborately 
spectecular baroque opera known to 
musical hist. 

Cestoda, or Cestoid Worms, form an 
order of Platyhelmintbes, or flat worms, 
and from their elongated shape are known 


as tapeworms. They are all parasitic 
and only one genus reaches the adult 
stage outside the alimentary canal of 
vertebrates. The tapeworm consists of 
a head, or scolex, which attaches itself to 
the lining of the canal by suckers or hooks, 
and most of tho species then show a long 
chain of segments, or proglottides, each of 
which, when separated from the others, 
lives as an Independent animal. A few 
species, however, have no external seg- 
mentation, and do not break off in this 
way. In no species are there sense 
organs, vascular system, mouth, or ali- 
mentary canal, food being absorbed by 
the body from the host, but there are a 
nervous and a well-developed excretory 
system. The life hist, is curious. The 
detacJicd proglottides pass out of the host, 
and the eggs are scattered. These are 
swallowed by a new host in its food or 
drinking-water and the embryos eventu- 
ally bore into the blood-vessels and are 
carried to the various organs. Tixjreupoii 
they change into a cy,dic or hlndder-worm, 
and develop a scolex, and if the animal in 
which they live Is eaten by another the 
scoJex passes into this fliial liost, enters 
the alimentary canal, anti matures. 
Among the vertebrates attacked by the 
are man, dog, sheep, ox, horse, hart‘, 
rabbit, squirrel, fox, pig, rat, mouse, frog, 
and sev. birds. Diphyllobothriurn latum 
(Imshriocephalus latus), tho largest species 
preying on man, may attain a len^h of 
30 ft; Coenurus ccrebralis destroys many 
slieep, ffiusing tho disotiso of staggers; 
and various inembors of the genus Taenia 
may infest human beings. T. saginaia is 
the beef tapeworm, still common in many 
countries; T. solium, the pork tapeworm, 
is not so common. Tho bladder-worm 
sti^e of 2’. echinococcus sots up hydatid 
cysts in various internal organs; this 
sptjcies becomes adult in dogs and conse- 
quently it occur.s chiefly in pcojjle, c.g. 
Eskiinoes, closely associated with these 
animals. Cooking destroys the cysts 
present in infested meat and pork, and 
proper cooking therefore is the chief 
moans of preventing tho parasite from 
bciing passed on to human beings. Cooks 
and those who handle raw meat fre- 
quently — OH in sausage-making — ^must 
take particular care to avoid transferring 
particles of raw meat to their mouths. 

Cestus: 1. Thong of leather which the 
Ok and Rom. boxers wore on their 
bands. They were not used, as are 
modern boxing-gloves, to soften tho blow, 
but to make it harder, as these thongs 
were often weighted with iron or lead. 
*Sce Boxing. 

2. Magic bolt of Aphrodite (Venus) 
which made any who saw lier fall in love 
with her. 

Cestus Veneris, or Venus’s Girdle, species 
of Ctenophora found In tho Mediterranean 
and Atlantic. The body of this coelen- 
terate is much compressed, ami becomes 
ribbon -like in shape; it often exceeds 1 yd 
in lengtii. C. jyectenalis resembles it in 
appearance, but has a patch of orange at 
each end of its body. 

Cetacea, large order of mammals, con- 
sisting of whales, dolphins, and porpoises, 
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but the form and purely aquatic habit of 
its members led them to be classed 
erroneously with fishes. They hare a 
tapering tall expanded into horizontal 
Mukes which aid the creatures in their 
powerful locomotion ; there are no posterior 
limbs, and the anterior limbs are converted 
into paddles which are unprovided with 
external digits. They are unlike fish in 
nearly all important characteristics, such 
as that they possess warm blood and 
breathe air; in connection with this 
feature it may here be mentioned that in 
spouting whales do not blow sea-water. 


found in rivs. of Asia and S. America. 
On land they arc helpless, and after being 
for a short time out of their native ele- 
ment they die, probably crushed by their 
own weight. In diet all cetaceans are 
carnivorous, their chief food being cuttle- 
fish, squid, crustaceans, and tnie fishes; 
some oven devour seals and smaller 
whales ; the whalebone whales feed on the 
mlrinte animals of the surface waters 
(plankton). In disposition they seem 
gentle and docile. The minimum size of 
one of these animals is about 3 ft, and 
the maximum is the enormous length of 


CESTOID A 
(TAPEWORMS) 

In wan, IID, 
head; N, neck; 
PR, proglottides. 

Free-livina. Free 
progl ( )ttis an d egg - 
cases ; UT, ubuTis ; 
GA, genital ji.T)er- 
turc. Embryo 
within the egg 
case. 

In jtig, 11, hexa- 
canth (‘inbryo; 
IM50, proHcolcx; 
M, muscle of pig; 
80, scoJex: lih, 
bladder. 



and any water that can be seen is the con- 
densed vapour of their breath. Among 
the C. a hairy covering is always absent, 
but it is riqirescntpd usually by a very few 
bristly hairs about tho mouth easily 
counted; the warmth of wliich they 
would be deprived by the abscnco of the 
cov(*ring is amply reiilaccd by a thick 
layer of blubber under the skin. The 
liead of the animals is alwa> s very large, 
tho nostrils arc seen as a single or double 
blowhole plaecd generally far back on the 
skull, tho hones are spongy and fuU of oil, 
tooth are present or absent, there is no 
collar-bone, the eyes are tiny when com- 
pared witli the bnlk of their owner, and 
thcr(‘ is no external oar. The females 
usually bring forth 1 at a birth; their 2 
mammao are inguinal in position and are 
ada])ted to the functifm of feeding the 
young in tho \vater; the mother proves 
most devoted to her offspring. Whales 
are very widely distributed throughout 
the seas of the world, and a few are to be 


100 ft. Fossil C. have been found in the 
Eocene, Miocene, and Pliocene (sub- 
order Archaeoceti), Tho 2 suborders of 
living C. are tho Mystacocetl or whalebone 
whales and the OdontocetJ or toothed 
whales. In tho former div. are to be 
found the species known as right whales, 
rorquals, tho grey whale, tho blue whale, 
and the hump-back whale; in the latter 
occur the sperm whales, bottlenose, 
dolphins, porpoises, the narwhal, white 
whale or beluga, tJie killer, and tho pilot 
whale. See separate articles for products 
and species. See also Whale. 

Cetatea Alba, see Beloorod-Dnestrov- 

SKIY. 

Cethegus, name of a Rom. patrician 
family of the gens Coniolia: 

Marcus Cornelius Cethegus {d. 196 bc) 
was censor in 209 and consul in 204 bo. 
He was renowned as an orator, and 
Horace refers to him as an authority on 
the use of Lat. words. 

Oaius Cornelius Cethegus was one of 
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Catiline's follow coi38pirat>or8 in 63 BC. 
He stayed In Borne intending to murder 
a number of leading senators, but Cicero 
<q.v.) arrested him and had him put to 
death. 

Cetin (CasHeiOs), fatty crystalline sub- 
Btance, insoluble in water, but soluble in 
alcohol and ether. It melts at 49** O. 
and volatilises at 360° C. It is the chief 
constituent of spermaceti, a wax found 
in the body of the sperm whale and other 
cetacea. C. is employed as an emollient, 
and for the manuf. of candles, etc. 

Cetin je (Cetynye), tn in Montenegro, 
Yugoslavia, built on a plateau sur- 
rounded by mountains. It was fotmded 
in 1485 as a refuge from the Turks, and 
was for more than 400 years the cap. of 
the principality of Montenegro (q.v.). 
The first book in a Slavonic language is 
said to have been written in tiie monastery 
here. The 2 palaces (one anct, one 20th- 
cent.) of the former rulers, remain, and 
there is a loth-ccnt. church. Pop. 11,100- 

Cetonia, genus of coleopterous insects of 
the family Scarabaeidao, inhabits warm 
lands. (J, auraia, the rose-chafer, is a 
beautiful bright green beetle. Both larva 
and Imago feed on vegetable substances, 
but C. jloricola is said to live in ants’ 
nests in the larval state and to oat the 
young. 

Cetraria Islandica, or Iceland Moss, 

fmticose or shrub -like lichen procured 
mostly from Norway and Iceland, but 
also a native of the liigher mts of N. 
Britain. When dry it is almost odourless 
and the taste is bitter and unpleasant, but 
wiien the bitter principle is removed it 
becomes a wlioleaome and palatable food. 
It must first bo boiled in water, upon 
which it becomes a mucilaginous fluid; 
unless steeped it is offensively bitter, 
and Its purgative properties bavo given 
it the name of Lichen caiharticua. 

Cette, see Si:TE. 

Cetus, The Sea Monster, constellation 
situated S. of Pisces and Aries. It was 
supposed to represent the sea monster 
about to devour Andromeda. Although 
it covers a large expanse of sky, no star 
In it is of a brighter magnitude than the 
third. Omicron Ceti — generally known 
as Mira Ceti — ^is a long-period variable. 
In about 332 days It increases in bright- 
ness from below tho ninth magnitude 
(when it is visible ^vith a 3-in. telescope) 
to about the second magnitude, and then 
declines. Its period varies from 320 to 
370 days, and its maximum and minimum 
luminosity is not invariable. It is his- 
torically interesting as being the first 
recorded variable, its fluctuations being 
noticed in the first instance by David 
Fabriclus in 1596. No satisfactory ex- 
planation has yet been given of Its 
remarkable variations. 

Cetyl Alcohol, see BrnAP. 

Cetywayo, phonetically spelt Ketshwyo 
(c. 1836-84), son of the Zulu King Panda, 
whom he deposed in 1856. He defeated 
his brother Umbulazie, and then his 
right to the throne was acknowledged 
by Natal on the conditions that he dis- 
persed his troops and gave up his barbar- 
ous mode of governing. It was owing to 


the Transvaal being annexed In 1877 that 
Britain had to enforce these measures, 
and in 1879 0. was made a prisoner by 
Maj. Martcr and lodged in Capo Town. 
He was brought to England in 1882, but 
through pressure of public opinion ho 
was restored as the king of tho Zulus 
in 1883. However, very soon after he 
returned to his native land he was 
attacked by one of his old enemies named 
Usibepu, and had to seek an asylum in 
the native reserve on Brit. ter. C. d. at 
Eshowc. 

Ceulen, L. van, see Keulex. 

Ceuta, fort and seaport which, until 
Morocco became a sovereign state, be- 
longed to Spain, situated on the E. of 
tho Moroccan peninsula which juts out N. 
towards Gibraltar. It is supposed to be 
tho anct tn Abyla, one of tho mythical 
Pillars of Hercules. It consists of an old 
tn right on the tongue of the peninsula, 
and a now tn running up tho hills at tho 
back. It is a bishop's see, and has a 
fine 15th-ccnt. cathedral. C. was once a 
very busy tn and did a great trade under 
both Horn, and Arab rule. It wns 
conquered by King John I of Portugal in 
1415, but passed into the liands of Spain 
In 1580. Pop. (1945) 60,353. 

Ceutorhynchus, genus of coleopterous 
Insects of tho family Clurcullonidao, is a 
^^1 weevil with many species, which 
Juents various plants. 

Cevadine, alkaloulal substance found in 
hellebore and sahadilla. It occurs in 
white crystals, soluI)lo in water, alcohol, 
and ether. In inc‘dicine it has been used 
to expel worms, but it is very poisonous. 

Cevennes (from Celtic root, cf. Welsh 
cefn, ridge), im[)ortaTjt mt range in SE. 
France, extending (in it,s widest appli- 
cation) from Canal dii Midi (N. of Camis- 
sonne) to the S. of tiio COto d’Or. This 
range is some 330 m. long, forms the SE. 
border of the central plateau, and the 
watershed between tho IlbOne and 
Garonne. Sometimes tho name is con- 
fined to tlio S. ranges only, ending at 
the gorge of the Chassezae, N. of Mon- 
tagno de Lozdre. In its narrowest 
signification it moans only those mts E. 
of the plateaux of the Gausses, beginning 
with Loz^re plateau and ending with 
those roimd Aigoual at the Jioad of tho 
Gard valley. The large group is divided 
into 2 divs.: N., with Monts du Charolais, 
Beaujolais, Lyonnais, Vivarais (Mt M6- 
zone), and S. with Montagnes Noires, 
C. proper, Garrigues, Monts do J’Epinouse 
and Loz^re (Loz6re, Pic de Finicls, Mt 
Aigoual). The Loire, Allior, Tarn, Avey- 
ron, Gard, and other rivs., rise in tho C. 
In the NE. a railw'ay from NJmos crosses 
the range by Alais to tho valley of Allicr 
and Clermont. Tho central mass lies in 
the depts of Ard^che, Lozdre, Haute-Lolrc. 
The rocks are cliiofly mctamorphic and 
granitic, volcanic in parts. Tho revolt 
of tho Camisords (q.v.) occurred here. 
See H. L. Stevenson, Travels with a Don- 
key in the Cevennes, 1879; Porcher, Le 
Pays de Vamisarda, 1894; Ribard, L*His- 
toire c6i’6nale d*aprh des documents, 1898; 
A. Cliamson, A Mountain Boyhood, 1947 ; 
J. Saleis, A House in the Cdvennes, 1949. 
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Ceylon (Sanskrit Slnhala), is. in the 
Indian Ocean, crown colony of Great 
Britain until 1948, when it became a self- 
govenilng dominion. It is separated 
from India by the Gulf of Manaar and 
Palk Strait, but virtually joined to tho 
mainland by the submerged coral reefs 
and sandbanks known os Adam*s Bridge, 
and by Ilameswaram Is. It lies between 
,5*’ 55" and 9® 50" N. lat., and 79® 40" and 
80® 53" E. long. Length from Dondra 
Hoad to Palmyra Point about 266 m., 
width varies from 32 to 140 m. Area 
over 25,000 sq. in. The is. is mountain- 
ous in tho S.. expanding into a wide plain 


The soil is mostly fertile, and vegetation 
very luxuriant. Tho time of greatest 
heat is between the 2 monsoons, from 
Feb. to May. The 3 main agrlc. crops, 
upon which tho economy of the is. largely 
depends, are tea, rubber, and coco -nuts. 
For homo consumption rice (paddy) is 
widely groAvn, and special efforts are being 
made to incrcaso production. Tea, of 
which the is. is one of tho largest pro- 
ducers in tho world, accounted in 1954 for 
65 per cent of tho export income. 

Of its mineral resoiu'ces, T>himbago 
(giupliite) is of most commercial value; 
precious stones, notably rubies and 
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towards the N., still partly impenetrable 
jungle. Tlio loftiest peak is Piduru 
Talagala, over 8000 ft; the best known is 
Adam’s Peak, over 7000 ft. There are 9 
provs. for administrative purposes pre- 
sided over by gov. agents. The longest 
riv. is Mahaveli (hinga, 206 m., flowing 
into the sea Trlncomaloe Bay. The 
SW. is w’ell watered, l)ut NE. and SE. 
require irrigation, and remains of vast 
reservoir basins for tills purpose are foimd 
in the N. 

Tho climate is tropical, but the heat 
is tempered by tho surrounding sea. 
Nuwara Eliya, the chief hill station, 
6200 ft, has a mean temp, of .58®, Colombo 
one of 80°. Among C.’s chief tns are 
('olombo (its cap. and chief seaport), 
Jaffna, Kandy, Kalutara, Perldeniya, 
and Point de Gallo. In the N. are the 
famous ruins of Anuradhapiira. There 
are sev. short railway lines, the longest 
being between Colombo and Kandy. 
The total railway mileage Is 898 (811 
being 6 ft 6 in. gauge, tho rest 2 ft 6 in.). 


sapphires, arc found in considerable quan- 
tities. Recently various earth minerals 
and china clay have been identified. 
Most tropical wild animals arc to be found, 
and special measures have been taken to 
protect elephants. Theco are countless 
kinds of ferns and flowers, innuraerablo 
species of birds, and many reptiles, in- 
cluding crocodiles. C.’s chief imports 
are rice, textiles, wlieat flour, and fuel. 
The leading exports in order of total value 
are tea, rubber, and coco-nut products. 
The value of the exports to the U.K. 
(1956) was 498'3 million rupees, and of 
imports from the U.K. 344-6 million. 

History, The Portuguese reached C. in 
1505, and estab. commercial settlements. 
They were driven away by tho Dutch, 
1656. In 1785 C. passed into Brit, 
ossession. being first annexed to Madras ; 

years later the Is. was ceded to Britain 
under tho treaty of Amiens (25 Mar. 1 802), 
and C. was then formed into a separate 
crown colony, tho Kandyan kings finally 
disappearing voluntarily, 1815. The is. 
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of C. was known to the Greeks and 
Romans under the name of Taprobane 
(popper lead) and in later times Serendib, 
Slrlndull, and Zeylau were used to 
desifirnate It by wTiters of the W. and E. 
worlds. Sinhalese kings ruled from 543 
BC to AP 1815. 

Historical records are scanty, but it is 
known that there wore constant irruptions 
from S. India. It is also known that at 
1)10 friendly intervention of the Emperor 
Asoka of India, lUiddhism was intro- 
duced in the 3rd cent nr and has 


municipal or urb. councils exceed 50,000. 
Great attention is being paid to the exten- 
sion of educational facilities, Sinhalese, 
Tamil, and English all being used as tiie 
medium of instruction. There are (1954) 
3581 gov. schools with 845,000 pupils and 
2181 assisted schools with 087,000 pupils. 
Teachers in training have been more than 
doubled in 7 years. The nniv. of Ceylon 
0048) caters for 2400 students, and 277 
adult classes and centres have been ostab. 

Constitutional (Irvelopments. The germs 
of a representative system of gov. in 0. 
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remained the prevailing faith In C. ever 
since. Anuradhapnra was sacked about 
AD 1000 by Tamils from 8. India, but 
between ad 1050 and ad 1150 tho Sin- 
halese kings re-estab. their authority with 
their centre at Polonnaruwa. 

Population, etc. The pop. in 1953 wae 
8,000,000; of these some 5,600,000 are 
Sinhalese and 900,000 are Ceylon Tamils. 
There are 460,000 Moors, i.e. Muslims. 
There are nearly 1,000,000 Indians, not 
regarded as Ceylonese, most of them 
Tamil labourers from S. India, working 
on tea and other estates. Sinhalese, a 
language derived from Sanskrit and 
with close affiliations to ‘Pali,’ is the 
official language. Tamil, a D^a^ddian 
language, is spoken in the N. Colombo 
is increasingly the greatest urh. centre, 
with a pop. of 420,000, Only 5 other 


have existed since 1829, hut for many 
years officials in the Legislative Council 
outnumbered tlic non-officials, IJy a 
reform of 1910 tho official majority was 
reduced to one, but iiio niajority of tho 
non-officiols were not elected but nomi- 
nated. Between 1920 and 1924 furtlier 
changes were introduced, providing a 
non-otliciol majority in the Legislative 
Council and non-oificial representation 
on tho Executive Council. This system, 
however, which still reserved all real 
power to the Executive f'<mncii and in 
the last resort to the governor, served 
in the main to encourage complete 
irresponsibiUty in tho Legislative Coun- 
cil, which was in fact constitutionally 
irresponsible. In 1927, therefore, the 
Donoughmore Commission was appointed 
to recommend constitutional revision, 
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and their report was submitted In June 
1928, about 7 months after they had first 
arriTed in O. They focused their 
attention upon the divorce of power from 
responsibility. The Legislative Council, 
having power over finance but no power 
to initiate expenditure, had become a 
permanent opposition devoted to obstnio- 
tion. The theory of the old constitution 
that the gov. should be a partnership had 
broken down, or, at all events, had 
become a mockery of the party system, 
because the gov. could not claim to repre- 
sent any one racial group in the council, 
whereas the unofficial block, externally 
united only in attacking the gov., were 
divided upon every other positive matter. 
The Donoughmoi*o Commission made 
political re-education the main require- 
ment of the situation, and proposed 
universal suffrage. They proposed the 
estab. for the gov. of C. of a system which 
had hitherto worked satisfactorily In the 
sphere of local gov. They recommended 
the estab. of a State Council which would 
give both responsibility and power to its 
moml)ers. Tt was to possess legislative 
I)owera as a general body. It was also to 
exercise Its powers. Tne dopts of gov. 
were to be divided into 10 groups. Three 
of them were to ho In charge of officers 
state (the cliiof secretary, the financial 
secretary, and the attorney-general — ' 
legal secretary), who wore to ho merobT.. 
of the State Council but without the right 
to vote. The remaining 7 groups were 
to 1)0 controlled by the elected members 
of the State Council, who were to be 
divided into 7 oxccutivo committees of 
home affairs; agriculture and lands: local 
administration; health; labour, industry, 
and conimcrce; education; and communi- 
cations and works. These committees 
wore to elect their chairmen, and these 
chairmen, together with the officers of 
state, were to form the board of ministers. 
The State Council w’as to consist of 65 
territorially elected members. In addition 
to the 12 nominated members. Officials, 
of course, bad no place in such a council, 
where there w'os no question of command- 
ing a majority. The Legislative Council, 
whose representation was based on 
communal lines, naturally opposed the 
abolition of communal representation. 
The Sinhalese supported the commis- 
sioners tis its abolition coincided with 
their interests. The Tamils objected to 
the ostab. of electorates based on numbers 
which would prejudice their Influence; 
the Muslims and burghers, however, 
supported communal representation as 
it was their one safeguard against political 
cxtJnction. The other features in the 
Donoughmore report which were strongly 
opposed were the system of executive 
committees and the wide powers given 
to the governor. The executive com- 
mittee system was condemned ‘either as 
unworkable or as derogatory to the status 
and proper functions of a minister . . , 
or as on Impediment to further con- 
stitutional evolution towards the desired 
goal.* The secretary of state agreed to 
the proposal of the Legislative Council to 
have a State Council of 60 territorially 
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elected members and 8 nominated mem- 
bers, of whom 4 were to be Europeans. 
The proposals of the secretary of state 
were finally accepted in the council by the 
unofficial members by 19 votes to 17. 
The Doiioiighmore constitution was estab. 
by Sir Graeme Thomson in 1931, but 
requosts for changes wore made from 
1932. The secretary of state refused to 
consider any radical alteration of the con- 
stitution before It was given a fair trial. 
In 1937 Sir Andrew Caldecott was asked 
by the secretary of state to examine the 
position and submit recommendations. 
Ho proposed the estab. of a cabinet 
system of gov. by the exclusion of the 
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officers of state and the appointment of 
2 other ministers to bo entrusted with 
their work. These proposals led to no 
general agreement and the Colonial 
Office felt that the whole position should, 
in view of the approach of war, be post- 
poned for fuller consideration. 

After tiio war a new commission under 
the chairmanship of Lord Soulbury 
visited O., and recommended a form of 
constitution akin to the Brit, constitution. 
They thought that the existing system of 
universal suffrage should be retained and 
recommended the setting up of a Senate 
of 30 members and a House of Repre- 
sentatives of 95 elected members plus 6 
members nominated by the governor- 
general. Instead of the ‘board of minis- 
ters* there would bo a Cabinet respon- 
sible to the legislature. The governor- 
general would be empowered to legislate 
on external affairs and defence. Currency 
Bills and any Bill likely to involve 
‘oppression or serious injustice* for any 
racial or religious community would be 
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treated as ’reserved' Bills. The Brit. 
Gov. (Oct. 1946) accepted the Soulbury 
coinznlttee's report* havlii&r come to the 
conclusion that a constitution on the 
greneral lines proposed by the commission 
conformed in broad outltne, save as re- 
gards the second chamber, with the 
constitutional scheme put forward by the 
0. ministers themselves (see Cmd. 6690, 
1945: Statement of Policy on Constitu- 
tional Reform). The recommendations 
were not greatly t-o the liking of minority 
communities in C., while the Sinhalese 
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majority considered that the time hod 
come for complete self-gov. on the lines 
offered to India and Burma. The new 
constitution was, however, accepted after 
the Brit. Gov. had issued a White Paper 
affirming self-gov. as their policy. It 
had been in existence only a year (June 
1947) when the Brit. Gov. annomiced 
their decision to make C. a dominion. 

C. became a self-governing dominion of 
the Brit. Commonwealth on 4 Feb. 1948, 
with the putting into force of the Indepen- 
dence Act, which was passed by the Brit. 
Parliament in Deo. 1947. The first 
session of the new Parliament of C. was 
^ened on 10 Feb. 1948 by the Duke of 
^oucester under special commission from 
the king. The Order in Council giving 
effect to the Independence Act replaced 
the governor by a governor-general 
appointed on the advice of the Prime 


Minister of O. and representing the king. 
The Gov. of the U.K. is now represented 
by a high commissioner as in the case of 
the other dominions. Agreements, con- 
cluded in Nov. 1947 between the U.K. 
Gov. and the Gov. of O. as a prelude to 
this constitutional development, make 
provision for defence and external affairs, 
and the protection and/or compensation 
of officials appointed by the secretary 
of state. 

The C. Gov. have announced their 
intention to become a rep. within the 
Commonwealth, as is the case with India 
and Pakistan, but have fixed no date for 
putting tills into effect. 

Bibliography, Descriptive: Leclerc, 
Vile de Ceylon, 1900: Ferguson, C^ej/Zon in 
1903, 1904; C. B. Elliot and A. L. Martin, 
The Real Ceylon (Colombo), 1924; L. 
Woolf, The Village in tite Jungle, 1925; 
R. H. Bassett, Romantic Ceylon: its His- 
tory, Legend, and Story, 1929; J. Still, 
Tm Jungle Tide (forest and jungle life), 
1930; R. L. Splttel, Far Off Things, 1933. 
Historical: J. E. Tennont, Ceylon, 1860; 
J. Ribeiro (trans. by P. E. Pioris). 
History of Ceildo, 1909 (the early hist, of 
C. : Ribeiro dictated his hist, to the 
King of Portugal in 1685 and this is the 
first Eng. trans. from the original Portu- 
guese); R. Knox, An Historical Relation 
of^eylon together with somewhat con- 
coming severall Remarkable passages of 
my life that hath happened since my 
deliverance out of my captivity (reprint of 
the ed. of 1681), 1911; H. W. Codrington, 
A Short History of Ceylon, 1926; L. A. 
MUls, Ceylon under British Rule, 1795- 
1932, 1933 (the only comprehensive 

account of the Brit, regime since the 

5 mb. of Sir J. E. Tennent’s book), and 
Britain and Ceylon, 1 945 ; C. R. de Silva, 
Ceylon under the British Occupatinrh, 1796- 
1833: its Political, Administrative, and 
Economic Development, 1942; G. C. 
Mendis, Ceylon under tlw British, 1945. 
Reference: H. W. Cave, The Book of 
Ceylon, 1908; S. E. N. Nicholas, Ceylon, 
the Wonderland of the East, 1 9.S9. Archae- 
ological: Miiller, Ancient Inscriptions in 
Ceylon, 1883-4; H. W. Cavo, Ruined. 
Cities of Ceylon, 1897; H. Parker, Amient 
Ceylon, 1909. Mibcellaneouh : E. H. P. 
A. Hftokel, A Visit to Ceylon, 1883; T. 
Skinner, Fifty Years in (Ceylon, 1891; 
R. S. Coplostone, Buddhism in Magadha 
and CeyWn, 1892; Willis, Ceylon, 1908; 
Elsie IC. Cook, A Geography of Ceylon, 
1931; Lord Holden, Ceylon, 1945. F’or 
language and literature see Alwi/,, Sinhal- 
ese Handbook in Roman Charaeters, 1880; 
W. Geiger, Litteraiur und Sprache der 
Singhalesen, 1901. See also Annuod 
Report on the Social and Economic Pro- 
gress of the Peoples of Ceylon (H.M.S.O.). 

C6zanne, Paul (1839-1906), Fr. painter, 
and the outstanding figure of the post- 
impressionist epoch, b, Alx-on- Provence, 
son of a banker. At first destined for a 
banking career, in 1862 he forsook his 
father’s business house to study art in 
Paris. His early canvases were sombre, 
and romantic in their violence. He was 
one of the group (which included his boy- 
hood friend Zola) that formed in defence 
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of Manet, and mainly through the In- 
fluence of Pissarro he came eventually 
into the Impressionist circle, exhibiting 
with them. Impressionism taught him 
the value of pure colour and of the close 
study of nature. Little interested in 
Parisian life, ho returned to Aix where 
the greater part of his life was spent; and 
after the death of his father he had in- 
come enough to disregard the sale of 
pictures. He sot himself the task, as he 
said, *to make of Impressionism some- 
thing solid and endurable like the art of 
the Old Masters.’ Ills early rather 
forced style of painting gave way to a 
method of absolute sincerity. Every 
brush stroke placed upon the canvas had 
its part to play in defining the structure of 



Roger F^, Cizanne, 1927; J. Meier- 
Graefe, C^nne^ 1927; J. Gasquet, 
C^nne: whaJt he said to me, 1931; G. 
Mack, Paul Cdzanne, 1935; F. Jourdain, 
Cizanne, 1950. 

Chaadayev, P5tr Yakovlevioh (1793- 
1856), Russian thinker. In his ‘Philo- 
sophic Letter’ (1836) ho maintained that 
Russia had no past, no present, and no 
future save in a reunion with the great 
body of European civilisation and with 
the Rom. Catholic Church, and he thus 
stimulated the great div. in Russian 
thought between the Westemisers and 
the Slavophiles. The gov. declared him 
insane. 

Chabas, Francois Joseph (1817-82), Fr. 
Egyptologist, b. near Briangori, a wine- 
merchant by profession, who devoted bis 
leisure to study. C. pub. many valuable 
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leisure to study. C. pub. many valuable 
treatises in his day. 

Chabeuii, Fr. tn in the dept of DrOnie, 
7 m. SE. of Valence (q.v.). It is supposed 
to be the anct cl^ of Cerebelliaoa. There 
is a silk trade. Pop. 2700. 

Ghablais, dist. in France, formerly in 
the Duchy of Savoy (q.v.), now in the 
dept of Haute-Savoie. It borders on 
Lake Geneva. Its prin. tn is Thonon. 

Chablis, Fr. tn in the dept of Yonne, on 
the Berein. It is the centre of a famous 
vineyard producing the great White 
Burgundy wine, C. Pop. 1700. 

Chabot, Charles (1815-82), lithographer 
and calligraphic export, 5. Battersea. 
His skill lis a caUigraphist w'as much in 
demand at the law courts; he gave 
evidence in the celebrated Roupell and 
Ticliborno cases. He identified Sir Philip 
Francis as being the author of the Letters 
of Junius, 

Chabot, Francois (1759-94), Fr. rerohi- 
tionjxry* He was a Capuchin monk who 
subsequently .became a fanatical atheist. 
In 1790 lie became a member of the 
Constituent Assembly, and gained great 
influence as an extreme democrat, insti- 
gating many of the worst excesses com- 


n,ri object, and it was in his use of colour 
to express form rather than atmosphere 
ill the Impressionist sense that he initi- 
<tted a new phase of art. At Aix ho 
painted landscape, portraite, and still- 
life, blit he treated all these branches of 
painting as still-life. His famous remark 
after a hundred portrait sittings that he 
was ‘not displeased with the shirt front’ 
sufficiently conveys his lack of interest In 
anything hut the special problems of his 
art. In later life he painted water- 
itolours that were extraordinarily fresh 
and brilliant in colour. Derided In his 
lifetime, he strongly influenced a later 
generation and his insisteiieo on geo- 
metrical structure had its result, not long 
after death, in the Cubist movement. 
His ‘Montague Sainto-Victoire ’ (Courtauld 
Collection) at the National Gallery is one 
of his best landscapes, and in 1954 the 
National Gallery purchased his ‘Woman 
with Rosary.’ See E. Bernard, Souvenirs , 
sur Paul Cisanne, 1924; A. Vollard, Pauh\ 
Oizanne, his Life and Art (Eng. trans.), 
1924; E. Faure, Paul Cezanne, 1926; 


niittcd by the party, and being noted for 
his blasphemy and immorally. He was 
finally guillotined by order of Robespierre. 

Chabot, Philippe de (1480-1543), Fr. 
soldier and Count of Charny and Buzan- 
gois. In 1524 he saved Marseilles from 
the Imperialists, and In 1525 was made a 
prisoner at Pavia. Ho was made Governor 
of Burgundy and admiral of Franoe in 
1520, after which he conquered the 
greater part of Piedmont. 

Chabrias, Athenian general. In 390 bo 
he took part in tho Thrcuslon expedition 
of Tlirasybulus. In 388, on his way to 
Cyprus to help Evagoras against the 
Persians, he defeated the Spartans at 
Aegina. In 378 C. commanded against 
the Spartans and drove Agoailaus from 
Boeotia, inventing the famous manoeuvre 
of receiving a charge on the left knee, with 
shields resting on the ground and spears 
levelled at the foe. In 376 he won tho 
naval victory at Naxos; 373, went with 
Iphicrates to Corcyra; 369, fought 
against the Thebans in Peloponnesus, 
repulsing Epaminondas before Corinth; 
367-36, was accused of treason over tho 
Theban capture of Oropus, but was 
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acquitted. In the Social war (357) he 
ioined Chares in ootnmand of the Athenian 
fleet, and was killed as trierarch at the 
siege of Chios. See H. W. Parke, Greek 
Mercenary Soldiers, 1933. 

Chabrier, Emmanuel (1841~d4), Fr. 
musical composer, b. Ambert, Puy-de- 
Dfimo. In 1877 ho wrote UEtoile (an 
operetta) and in 1883 Dix Pidces pit^ 
toremnes tor the piano. He was chorus 
master at the Chateau d*£au theatre in 
1884-5, where ho played at concerts. 
Wliile there he assisted Lamoureux (q.v.) 
to produce 2 acts of Tristan und Isolde, 
He also brought out La Sulamite In 1885, 
and also selections from his opera Gwendo- 
line, wliich was done as a whole in Brussels 
in 1 886. His orchestral rhapsody, Espafla, 
was a triumph, but the Paris Opera, 
while accepting his comic opera I/e Pai 
malgr6 lui, rejected his Gwendoline as 
‘Wagnerian.’ For his harmonic and 
orchestral oxporiinonts ho may be re- 
garded as a forerunner of Debussy and 
Ilavel (qq.v.). Wlien he d. he left his 
opera Brisdis unfinished. 

Chabron, Marie Etienne Emmanuel 
Bertrand de (1806-89), Fr. general and 
polJtlcian, b. lletournac, Hante-Loire. 
He served with distinction in the Crimean 
War, the It. war, in which ho fonght at 
the battle of Palestro, and the Franco- 
Ger. War of 1870-1, being made a general 
of div. by Gambetta for the relief of Blois. 
At the close of the war he w€ts elected 
deputy for Haute-Loire, and later became 
a sonator. 

Chaohapoyas, or San Juan da la Fron- 
tera, city, cap. of Amazonas dept, Peru, 
situated 80 m. K E. of Cajamarca. Tlie city 
dates back to pre-Inca times; to-day it is 
an important trading centre. Pop. 6500, 

Chaoma, Papios porcarius, largest 
species of baboon (q.v.), belonging to the 
family Cercopithecidae (q.v.) and closely 
allied to the mandrill. It Is a native of 
Africa, and in habit it is gregarious. 
Although largely vegetarian in diet, it is 
omnivorous at times and is particularly 
fond of Insects. 

Chaco, prov. in the O. Austral, Argen- 
tine Rep., wlilch is part of the Gran C. 
(q.v.). Timber-felling is the chief in- 
dustry, but cattle-grazing and agriculture, 
lead founding, and tanning are also 
carried on. The cap. is Rosistencia, 
wliich is also the governing centre, and is 
400 m. N. of Buenos Aires. Area 38,041 
sq. m.; pop. 430,600. 

Chaco War, between Bolivia and Para- 
guay. The dispute on the boundaries of 
the Gran Chaco was of more than 50 years’ 
standing. The first military incidents in 
the war occurred early in 1927, and by the 
middle of 1933 hostilities had developed 
into extensive trench warfare, -with 
aeroplanes and armoured cars. In 1933 
the League of Nations Co^incil, on the 
suggestion of the belligerents, invited 
Argentina, Chile, and Pom to intervene. 
It being their opinion that this offered a 
better chance oi solution than mediation 
by a League commission. But the S. 
Amer. countries refused the liiyitation, 
and hostilities dragged on until Oct. 1935, 
when a truce was negotiated. After 21 


more years, by which time the resources 
of both countries, both human and 
material, were almost exhausted, a peace 
treaty was drafted In July 1938, under 
which they agreed to accept the decision 
of neutral arbitrators on the question of 
the Gran Chaco boimdary* Ratified soon 
afterwards, the treaty gives Bolivia free 
oonimorcial transit across the Chaco, and 
free commercial entry to Puerto Casndo 
on the Paraguay R. Paraguay retained 
the tor. she had conquered. 

Chaconne (Fr.), dance, probably of Sp. 
origin. Its movements were slow and 
stately. The music was generally a 
number of variations on a ground bass of 
8 bars; and it differed from the Passa- 
caglia (q.v.) in keeping the theme in the 
lowest part throughout. Purcell, Bach, 
Handel, and others of their time wrote 
C. music, of which the C. of Bach (the lost 
movement of the D. minor Suite or ‘2nd 
Partita ’) for solo violin is the most famous. 
Lully usually ended his operas with a C., 
and Gluck still used it to some extent. 

Chad, Tchad, or Tsad, Lake, or rather 
2 large but shallow lakes, surroimded 
by swamps, situated between Bornn, 
Baginni, Kanem, and Wadal in W. 
Africa. The lake is studded with is., and 
the depth is from 8 to 15 ft. It lias an 
estimated area of 7000 sq. m. but the area 
^ries according the season. Lake 
^ad gets most of Its water from tlie 
Shari, but It also gets the waters of the 
Waubo or Yo (othenviso the Komaduga 
Yobe). In the 19th cent, it was much 
larger than at present. There are many 
fish to be found there, and it is also fre- 
quented by wild fowl, liippopotarni, and 
alligators. The convention of 1898 gave 
Franco the right to the E. shore. There^ 
are 2 groups of Is., the Kiirl archipelago in 
the S. and the Bnduma in the N. Thev 
are inhabited by the Budnina and Kuri 
tribes. 

Chad, or Ceadda, St (d. 673), b. North- 
umbria, a follower of St Aidaii. He was 
Bishop of Mercia, witli his see at Lich- 
field. His feast is on 2 March. 

Chad, name given to the young of a 
fish — the common sea bream — by the 
fishermen of Devon and Cornwall. 

Chad Colony, in the Fr. Congo, a ter. 
with an area of 461,200 sq. m. and a pop. 
of 2,238,600 natives and about ,3359 
Europeans. It was formerly a depend- 
ency of the Ubangi-Shari colony, but by 
decree, on 17 Mar. 1920, it was made 
a separate colony. Great numbers of 
cattle, sheep, camels, horses, and asses are 
raised in the colony. Copper, zinc, gold, 
loud, manganese, corundum, tantalum, 
and diamonds are found. Ivory is an Im- 
portant export. The French owe the con- 
quest of this region to the activities of 
Savorgnan de Brazza, who in 1855 led an 
expedition through Ubangi to Sangha; to 
Lt. Gentil, who founded Fort Archam- 
baiilt; to Commandant Lainy, from whom 
is named the cap., Fort Lamy; and above 
all to Lt. Binger, from whom is named 
Biugervillo. It Is noteworthy that tho 
colony of Chad was the first Fr. oversea 
ter. openly to support de Gaulle (q.v.) In 
the Second World War, 
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Chadderton, par. and tn of Lancs, Eng- 
land, NE. of Manchester. Has important 
cotton, engineering, and chemical manufa. 
Pop. 31,500. 

Chaderton, Laurence (e. 1536-1640), 
thedlogian, o. Lancs; studied theology at 
Cambridge, in opposition to his father, 
who wlaheci him to enter the law. In 
1584 was chosen by Sir Walter Mildraay 
as master of the newly refounded Em- 
manuel College. Ho assisted in the A.V. 
of the Bible. 

Chaderton, William (c. 1540-1608), Eng. 
divine. After holding sov. important 
positions at Cambridge, he became Bishop 
of Chester in 1579, being also appointed 
a commissioner for the discovery and con- 
viction of Kom. Catliolic recusants. In 
1695 he was appointed Bishop of Lincoln, 
where his efforts were still dii'ected to- 
wards conformity. 

Chads, Sir Henry Duoie (c. 1788-1868), 
naval commander, son of a naval captain. 
In 1810 he took part in the operations off 
Mauritius, being one of the party that 
seized the lie de la Passe (see W. James, 
Naval History, 1860). First lieutenant of 
the Java under Capt. Lambert when cap- 
tured by U.S. frigate Constitution, 1812. 
Tried by court-martial for loss of this ship, 
1813, hut honourably acquitted. He 
commanded the Alligator throughout 
the first Burmese war. 1826. In 184% 
1854 captain of gunnery ship Ejrccllmt 
at Portsmouth. Admiral, 1863. His son 
(1819-1906) was also an admiral. See 
W. R. O’ Byrne, Naval Biographical Dic- 
tionary, 1849: ]\Iontagu Burrows, Memoir 
of Admiral Sir Jl. D. Chads, 1869; T. 
Roosevelt, Naval IVar of 1812, 1882. 

Chadwell St Mary, par. or Essex, Eng- 
land, including Tilbury (q.v.), on the 
Tliamcs, containing the E. and W. India 
deep-water clocks. Pop. 12,000. 

Chadwick, Sir Edwin (1800-90), social 
reformer and statistician, b, Manchester. 
He came to London, studying at the 
Inner Temple; called to the Bar, 1830. 
Be early studied social, sanitary, and 
political science, and devoted his life to 
reforms and prevention of pauperism 
and disease. In 1828 his article ‘On Life 
Assurance’ in the Westminster Beview 
appeared; 1829, a paper ‘On Preventive 
Police’ in the London Review, These 
won liim the notice and friendship of 
Jeremy Ben tham (q.v.). In 1834-4 7 he was 
secretary to the Poor Law Commission. 
From evidence collected for this com- 
mission, C. Avrote Report on the Sanitary 
Condition of the Labouring Population of 
Great Britain, 1842. An earlier report 
of 1833 laid the foundations of later 
systems of gov. inspection. A public 
health Act was passed in 1848, and a 
general Board of Health appointed. C. 
was a member from 1848 to 1854. He 
was one of the founders of the Social 
Science Association, 1878. K.C.B., 1889. 
The society called Friends in CouncO 
(including Rowland Hill, John Stuart 
Mill, and others) was formed by C. to 
discuss political economy questions (e. 
1844). C. advocated competitive exami- 
nations for gov. offices. See Sir B. W. 
Richardson, The Health of Nations: a 


Review of (he Works of Chadwick, 1887; 
S. E. Finer, Life and Times of Sir Edwin 
Chadwick, 1952; R. A. Lewis, Edwin 
Chadwick and the Public Health Move- 
ment, 1952. 

Chadwick, Sir James (1801- ), b, Man- 
chester, physicist, master of Gonvillo and 
CaiuH College, Cambridge, since 1948. He 
worked under Rutherford at Cambridge 
and took a prominent part in the re- 
searches that led to the modem ideas of 
atomic stmeturo. In 1932 he demon- 
strated that what had appeared to be a 
penetrating radiation, produced by bom- 
barding certain light atoms with o-par- 
tides, was in fact a stream of particles, of 
mass similar to that of the hydrogen 
atom nucleus, but without electric charge. 
This discovery of the neutron (q.v.) was 
of iniinense importance for the luider- 
standing of atomic structure, since it soon 
became apparent that neutrons formed 
part of the central core or nucleus of all 
atoms except hydrogen. C. also shared 
in the discovery of the disintegration of 
the deuteron by /3-rays, and of the creation 
of a pair of electrons (one positively and 
the other negatively charged) by y-ra-ys. 
He was elected F.R.S. in 1927, and in 1932 
ho received the Hughes Medal of the 
Royal Society; in 1935 he received the 
Nobel prize for physics and was prof, of 
physios at Liverpool until 1948. At the 
outbreak of the Second World War be 
began to study tho chain reactions arising 
during the fission of uranium nuclei, and 
played a prominent part in the I'escarches 
that led to the production of the atomic 
bomb (q.v.). \Vith Rutherford and Ellis 
he pub. Radiations from Rad inactive Sub- 
stances, 3930, revised 1951. 

Chaonomeles, family Rosaceae, a genus 
of 4 deciduous shrubs of N. Asia, closely 
akin to Clydonla (q.v.). C. spedosa, 
formerly C. japonica or Pyrus japonica, 
is the Jap. (Quince, grown for its scarlet 
flowerH early in the year, and has sev. 
varieties. C. japonica (.synonym C. 
manlei) is JVlaiiTs Quince, giving fruit 
excellent for jelly. C. x superba is a hybrid 
of tho 2 above species. C. sine7isis and 
C. cathayensis are Chinese species. 

Chaerea, Caius Cassius, Rom. tribune of 
the praetorian cohorts under Caligula. 
He formed a conspiracy and assassinated 
tliat emperor, ad 41. .Shortly afterwards 
he was executed by Claudiiis. See 
Tacitus, Annales. 

Cliaeronea (Chaeroneia), tn in Boeotia, 
memorable for the defeat of the Athenians, 
Boeotians, and other Gk forcc.s by Philip 
of Maeodon in 338 no, and for Sulla's 
victory over Dlithridatcs in 86 bc. C, was 
a Iso the bp . of Plutarch . T here a re exten- 
sive remains, including the marble lion 
which was erected over tho sepulchre of 
the Boeotians who (oil in 3.38. 

Chaerophyllum, genus of Umbollifcrne, 
flourishes in N. lands of temperate climate. 
<7, tern alum, a biennial, is the Rough 
Chervil, with rough, purple-spotted stems; 
C. aureum is a perennial, introduced to 
Britain from S. and central Europe. See 
CnERViL. 

Chaetodon, genus of spiny-rayed fishes 
of the family Chaetodontidae (butterfly 
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fishes). The body is laterally compressed 
and elevated, the shout is fairly long*, the 
mouth is furnished with closely set rows 
of Ions', slender, bi*lstle*like teeth, and 
there is one dorsal fin. The speoloa are 
often remarkable for their beauty of 
colour, the commonest tints being black, 
yellow, and brilliant metallic blues and 
greens. Their food consists of small ani- 
mals and green algae. The iiiinierous 
species frequent coral reefs. 
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Chaetognatha, small group of trans- 
parent, elonjirated, worm-like animals with 
the body divided into head, trunk, and 
tail. The head has a pair of light-sensi- 
tive organs and carries 2 groups of 
chitinous teeth and jaws. The trunk and 
tail bear lateral fins. The * arrow worms ' 
or * glass worms,' as this group is com- 
monly called, consist of about 30 species, 
nearly all of which are pelagic. 

Chaetopoda, class of Annelida, or seg- 
mented worms, in which the setae, or 
bristles, ore very noticeable. The chaeto- 
pods are divided into 2 orders, the 
Polychaeta and the Ollgoohaeta, according 
as the setae are borne on special processes 
called parapodia, or spring directly from 
the body. In the first order all the 
species are marine, with extremely few 
exceptions, and in most of them the 
sexes are distinct, while the second order 
is composed of hermaphrodite creatures 
which generally inhabit fresh water or 
live underground. Among the former 
may be mentioned the genera Arenicola, 


the lob-worm; Aphrodite, the sea-mouse; 
and Chaetopteru8\ among the latter occur 
all the earthworms, e.g. Lumbricus and 
Megascolides. 

Chaeiopterus, genus of polychaet worm 
which is noted for its green phosphorescent 
glow. It is a curiously shaped worm 
which inhabits a long tube. 

Chafer, name applied popularly to 
beetles of the family Soarabaefdae, wliicb 
consists of about 13,000 species. The 
males have horns, and many of the per- 
fect beetles and larvae are destructive 
to vegetable life. The term is usually 
compounded with another, e.g. cock- 
chafer, barkohnfer, rosechofor. 

Chaffinoh, or Fringilla coclebs, pretty, 
active little bird of the family Fri^Uidae, 
and is related to the sparrow, canary, and 
buntings. The cook-bb*d is a favourite 
songster, and from bis note the Germans 
call him fink, from which wo derive the 
word finch; his specific name is obtained 
from the habit of the sexes of living apart 
in winter, the females migrating and 
leaving the celibate males behind. 

Chagall, Marc (r. 1887- ), Russian 
painter, b. Liosno, Vitebsk. Studied 
painting under Bakst in St Petersburg and 
(1910-14) in Paris. Worked in Russia 
during the First World War but returned 
to Paris, 1922, and migrated to the U.S.A. 
i||Sl941. Famous in the School of Paris 
or the Cubist period, he brought n novel 
element of fantasy (not to be confused 
with the later Surrealism). His scenes of 
Russian folk life are well known. His 
water-colours illustrating La B’ontaine's 
Fables, etchings for various Illustrated 
works, and theatre designs are other 
aspects of his work. See studies by T. 
Daublcr, 1922; A. Salmon, 1928; L. 
Yenturi, 1945; and autobiogi*aphy, 1931. 

Chagga, Basuto tribe living on the S. 
slopes of Mt Kilimanjaro, in Tanganyika. 
After the First World War they took over 
many of the former Ger. coffee, farms and 
founded their own coffee eo-operativo, 
which is still flourishing. They are one 
of the most progressive peoples of this 
ter. 

Chagny, Fr. tn in the dept of SaOne-et- 
Loire, on the Canal dii Centre. It has a 
trade in wines, and has pottery and 
cooperage industries. Pop. 4700. 

Chagos Archipelago, scattered group of 
coral reefs and islets in the Indian Ocean, 
S. of the Laccadive and Maidive groups. 
They lie in circular form round the Chagos 
bank, in 5® 30' to 6® 30' N. and 71® 30' to 
72® 30' E., separated from the Maldivo 
Is. by a deep channel 300 m. wide. Area 
about 150 sq. m. A dependency of 
the Brit, colony of Mauritius. The most 
important cluster is the Oil Is,, with 
Grand C., or Diego Garcia (q.v.), in the 
SE. This Is. has a good harbour, is a 
coalii^-statlon, and exports much coco- 
nut oil. It is on the route of Australian 
and Rod Sea steamers. Other is. are 
Danger, Bgmont, Eagle, and Three 
Brothers Is. Various other is. S. and E. 
of the bank have disappeared. Pop. 
5200. 

Chagres River, in Panama, Canal Zone. 
Rising in San Bios Mts, about 30 m. from 
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Panama, it flows SE. throuRh Lake 
Madden to the Panama Canal; it forms 
part of the canal from Camboa to the W. 
of Gatda, and flows NW. into the Carib- 
bean Sea. Narifiration, except where it is 
canalised, is hindered by its falls and 
extreme swiftness. The Panama railway 
follows a port of its course. 

Chaguaramas, inlet on NW. peninsula 
of Trinidad (q.T.)» Brit. W. Indies, a bay 
on wliich Is situated a U.S. naval base. 
8 m. NW. of Port of Spain. The cap. of 
the new Caribbean Federation (q.v.) is to 
be on Trinida^ and it was strongly recom- 
mended that O. should bo the chosen site. 

Chahar. formerly a prov. of Inner Mon- 
golia, China: now port of the Inner 
Mongolia Autonomous Region. 

Ghaill6-LoDg. Charles (1842-1917), 
African explorer of Fr. parentage. 6. Balti- 
more, graduated at Washington Academy, 
1860; studied law at Columbia, becoming 
barrister, 1880; served in the Confederate 
army, 1862-5; went to Egypt and was 
made lieutenant-colonel by the khedive, 
1870. In 1874 he became chief to Gor- 
don’s staff, and went on a mission to King 
M’tesa of Uganda. Obliged owing to plots 
to return to Gordon at Gondokoro, he 
managed to explore Lake Victoria and the 
country round, the course of the Somerset 
Nile, and Makaraka and Nyam-Nyara 
countries. He was decorated with mailr 
medals and honours for services as 
ploror and soldier. Among his works are 
Lea CombatUints fran^ais, Lea Sources 
dti Nil, L*J^ff)/pte et scs provinces perdue^. 
Central Africa: Naked TriUha of Naked 
FeopU, 1876, The Three Prophets, 1886, 
and My Life in Four Contingents, 191*2. 

Chailletaoeae, obscure family of Dicoty- 
ledous flourishing in the trcmics. The 
inflorescence is cymose, the flowers arc 
hermaphrodite or unisexual, the calyx, 
corolla., and androeoium are in parts of 
,5, tho gynaocoum consists of 2 or 3 united 
carpels, and the fruits is a drupe. 

Chaillot, diet, in Paris, on the r.b. of tho 
Seine, opposite the Eiffel Tower, formerly 
a vil. dating bock to tho 7th cent. In a 
mansion here (on the site of the present 
palace) built by Catherine de’ Medici, 
Henrietta Maria (q.v.), queen of Charles I 
of England, founded a famous convent. 
On the same site, Napoleon ordered to be 
built the ‘most vast and extraordinary 
palace’ in the world, but it was imcom- 
pleted at his fall. The site is now occu- 
pied by tho Palais do C., a huge building 
reconstructed for the international exhi- 
bition of 1937 out of the Palais dti Troca- 
d<5iro, built for tho exhibition of 1878. 

Chaillu, Paul du, see Du CHArLUU. 

Chain, Ernst Boris (1906- ), biochemist, 
b, Berlin and educ. at the univ. there. 
He graduated 1930 and emigrated to Eng- 
land in 1933. C. carried out research at 
Cambridge (1933-5) and Oxford, in which 
latter he wtis univ. demonstrator and 
lecturer in chemical pathology, 1935-50. 
At Oxford he was associated with Sir 
H. W. Florey (q.v.) in the development 
and clinical application of penicillin; for 
this work he shared the Nobel prize for 
medicine in 1945. Since 1950 he has been 
prof, of biochemistry and sciontifle 


director of the International Centre for 
Chemictil Microbiology,. Istituto Super- 
iors di Sanltd., Rome. 

Chain, Chain Cables (Lat. catena), series 
of links of metal, or other material, so 
connected as to form a flexible baud. C.s 
are of very onct origin, but the number of 
different uses to which they can be put has 
been largely increased in modem times. 
Some of the oldest uses are as ornament 
(collar, bracelet, of. modem watch C.). 
os a symbol of office (cf. modern knight, 
mayor), and as fetters for prisoners or 
slaves, hence any kind of shackle or bond, 
or figuratively a restraining force. Cordage 
was used for many purposes now served 
by O.S. They are employed to confine, 
bind, fasten, or connect together various 
objects, to lift weights, to transmit a 
mechanical power. Those last arc known 
as pitch C.s. In some C.s the links are 
composed of a single piece of metal (oval- 
link hoisting C.), in others tho links are 
made up of sev. separate pieces (bicycle 
C.). These pieces are connected by bolts, 
rivets, or stud -screws, and arc so formed 
as to engage with the teeth of a sprocket 
wheel. 

C.s differ very considerably in structure 
according to tho shape of the links (stud 
C.s, open-link C.s, twisted-link C.8), the 
mode of uniting them, and the purpose 
for which they are intended. They are 
sometimes loosely divided into hand- 
made and machine-made C. Ornamental 
C.s may have a large variety of links, but 
those for useful purposes are mainly of 
2 types: (1) stud C.s, in which a trans- 
verse stud or brace is inserted in each link 
to keep the sides from collapsing under 
strain; (2) open-link C.s with no stiid. 
The first are much stronger, increasing 
the load a C. can bear by about 60 per 
cent. Small C.s are often made by 
machinery, but larger ones are usually 
made by a smith and entirely hand- 
wrought. Crane C.s and ships' cables, 
etc., are generally hand-made from rolled 
bar-iron. The weld is commonly at the 
end of the link, but for large cables 
presses may be used to bend the link, 
or power hammers for welding, the weld 
sometimes being at the side. Weldless 
C.s are machine-made ones, manuf. from 
cruciform steel bars pressed while hot 
into links with no join (Strathern’s 
proce.ss). They are mostly made in small 
sizes for cow-ties, dog C.b, or fence C.s. 
Strong C.s can withstand a breaking strain 
of many tons. C. cables have to undergo 
severe tests before passed by the Brit. 
Admiralty for use on board ship. C.s 
for railways, cranes, dredges, etc., have 
similar tests. Size Is defined by the 
diameter of the bar from which the links 
arc made. A 2-ia. stud C. cable must 
withstand tost load of 72 tons. For 
full ‘test requirements' see Kent, Mech~ 
anieal Engineer's Pocket Book. As a 
nautical term C. moans tho contrivance 
to extend the basis of the lower shrouds of 
a mast, consisting of dead-eyes, C. -plates, 
and C.-wale (‘channel’). 

Chain, or Gunter’s Chain, measuring- 
line in land surveying, of 100 links, con- 
nected by oval rings, with a brass handle 
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each end of the 0. The total lengrth, 
to the outsldo of the handles, is either 
6(5 ft (Gunter's O.) or 100 ft. At every 
10 ft or link a brass ta^ is fixed. Ten 
square (Gunter's) chains •» 1 acre. 

Chain-mail, see AiiMouR and Mail 
Armour. 

Chain-plates, in shipbuildiiiK, strong 
plates or bonds of iron fastened to the 
ship's side under the ohainwale, to which 
are attached the dead-eyes or (more 
recently) rigging-screws, to which the 
standing rig^ng and shrouds are fastened. 
In architecture a series of connected 
plates built Into walls to give greater 
strength. 

Chain Reaction, see Atomic Bomb and 
TnERMO-NUCLEAR REACTION. 

Chain-shot, obsolete form of projectile, 
invented by Adm. do Witt in 1666, con- 
sisting of 2 balls connected by a chain 
or bar, and used to destroy the rigging of 
enemy ships. 

Chained Books. The custom of chain- 
ing books to stands or reading-desks was 
very common in various jiarts of Europe 
in the 15th and 16th cents. A library 
fitted with reading-desks made with an 
iron rod along the top to which the books 
were fastened by a clkain was founded at 
Zutphen, 1561, and is still to be seen. 
Later, as the number of books increased, 
upright hook-shelves w'ere set up (very 
much as In modern libraries) and the 
books so arranged in them as to show the 
fore-edges ou which the titles were written. 
Sloping desks were placed in front of the 
shelves, and chains were fastened to the 
books long enough to allow of their being 
placed and considted on the corresponding 
desks. All Saints’ Church, Hereford, stifl 
has a library of this kind dating from 
1715. Hereford Cathedral library is an 
earlier example of the same system. In 
the reigns of the Tudor kings Henry VIII 
and Edward VI, orders were given for 
Bibles and copies of the Paraphrases of 
Erasmus to bo chained in the par. 
churches. These books, together with 
Foxe's Book of Martyrs and works of 
Jewell id. 1571), may still bo found In 
old eburohes with their chains attached 
to them. The practice was discontinued 
early in the 18th cent. It was doubtless 
first introduced because the scarcity of 
books made them very valuable. See 
W. Blades, Books in Chains, and other 
BiblioffraphicaZ Papers, 1892, and J. W. 
Clark, The Care of Books, 1901. 

Chair, see Furniture. 

Chairman, presiding officer at the 
meeting of any assembly, association, or 
company, whether convened for public 
purposes or for the transaction of the 
private business of the members. When 
a meeting is assembled the first thing to be 
done is for the chair to bo taken. Some 
person present may have a statutory 
right to preside, and in the case of many 
public meetings the name of the O. is 
previously announced in the notice con- 
vening the raoeting. In the absence of 
the foregoing, or where the C. selected 
by the convenors of the meeting is 
challenged, the meeting should put the 
call to the chair to vote. The president i 


or C. of the House of Ckimmons is elected 
at the beginning of every new Parliament, 
and is called the Speaker. The prin. 
function of a C. is the maintenance of 
order, and on taking the ohair a C. is 
consecmently Invested with authority to 
control and regulate the proceedings of tho 
meeting. Generally speaking the duties 
of a C. are to decide points of order, put 
motions to the vote, call upon speakers to 
address the meeting, reflate the dis- 
cussions, call upon the stewards or mana- 
gers (if any) or the members themselves 
to eject interrupters without unnecessary 
violence, sign and secure the proper 
framing of the minutes, and adjourn 
tho meeting. The Speaker of the House 
of Commons gives rulings as to procedure, 
names members guilty of disorder, repri- 
mands members and other i)epsons, if 
necessary, and signs warrants of com- 
mittal for contempt. Speakers at a 
meeting must always address the chair. 
Unless previously selected to speak, 
when he will be called upon to do so by 
tho C., a member desiring to speak must 
rise at tho end of another member’s 
speech. If 2 or more rise simultaneously, 
the one that ‘catches the C.'s eye’ should 
be called upon; but the C. may call upon 
whom he will. The office of C. may not 
be an easy one to fill. The ideal qualities 
iMn C. are urbanity, the most iminipcach- 
amo impartiality, and a clear perception 
of tho fundamental rules of debate. In 
calling speakers to order his function is to 
keep a discussion within legitimate or 
relevant bounds. In the case of meetings 
of public bodies it is obvious that public 
time can only bo saved by confining 
speeches to tho questions on the agenda. 
Tho U. is the sole judge as to whether any 
speech, resolution, or amendnient is in 
order. When any resolution or amend- 
ment is proposed and seconded the C. 
is bound to put the resolution or amend- 
ment to the vote. Where the voting is 
equal tho C. may have a second or costing 
vote. See W. M. Citrine, ABC of 
Chairmanship, 1953. 

Chairman of Committees, officer who 
takes the chair in the House of Commons 
when the House is in Committees. He 
holds office during the whole Parliament. 
Ho does not sit in the Speaker’s chair, but 
at tho table in the place normally used by 
the Clerk. To tho C. of C. belongs the 
duty of superintending all matters 
relating to private Bills. The salary of 
the C. of C. is £2500 a year. When tlie 
Speaker of the IIouhc is absent the C. of C. 
takes his place. There is also a deputy 
chairman. The corresponding ofllcer in 
the upper House is called the Lord O. of C. 
See House op Commons. 

Chaise (Fr. chaise, chair), light, wheeled 
vehicle. C. Is sometimes loosely used for 
any kind of pleasure carriage, hut it Is 
usually a 2 -wheeled carriage for 2 people, 
with a calash top and the body bung on 
straps, drawn by 1 horse (cf. hansom). 
The post-chaiso of the 18th and 19th cents, 
was a closed, 4-wheeled vehicle, with 
2 or 4 horses. 

Chaitanya, Indian mystic (fl. e. 1486- 
1670). Founder of the Valshnava sect 
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of Beaeral. Rogorded by his adherents as 
Krishna incarnate. 

Chalaza, In botany the base of the 
nncellns of the ovnle, a mass of paren- 
chymatons tissue from which the Integra- 
meats arise. 

Chaloedon, properly Calohedon (mod. 
Kadikeui), anct Ok city of Bithyma on 
the Bosphorus, opposite Byzantium, S. 
of Scutari, It was a Me^arlan colony, 
founded 685 bo. For long it vacillated 
between Athenian and iiacedaemonian 
interests. Attains III of Pergamnm 
bequeathed it to the Romans, 1.33 bo. 
Partly destroyed by Mitliridates, it 
was recovered under the empire. C. 
was frequently ravaged by barbarian 
hordes, such os the Goths (ad 250 and 
Persians under Chosroes (ad 616-26). 
In ad 451 the fourth general council 
was held hero. C. was destroyed by the 
Turks after 1075. 

Chalcedony, or Caloedony, precious stone 
of the commoner sort, deriving its name 
from Chalcedon. a city of Bithynia in 
Asia Minor. The anct mineral, however, 
appears to have been a green stone, 
whereas modern C. is a milky-white or 
yellowish stone consisting of silicn. It 
differs from quartz in not being definitely 
cryatalLino, but occurs in concretionary, 
mammillary, or staloctitic forms with 
a fibrous structure. Its hardness is ik| 
and sp. gr. 2-6. It occurs in cavities ra 
volcanic rocks, where it has been deposited 
out of solution in water, as in the basalt of 
N. Ireland, Iceland, the Faroe Isles, eto. 
It is widely distributed, excellent speci- 
mens being found in Uruguay, Brazil, 
and the Lake Superior dist. Occasionally 
specimens arc found with a drop of water 
in the interior, and these are much prized 
as ornaments. C. has been worked by 
jewellers from early times, and variegated 
forms aro differentiated as agate, onyx, 
jasper, bloodstone, camelian, etc. 

Chalccdonyx is a specially marked 
variety of chalcedony, a mineral composed 
of quartz of a milk-whito colour caused 
by the presence of opal. It usually has 
greyish markings, which give it, when 
polislied, an ornamental value; It is used 
for making brooches and vases. 

Chalchicomula, see SekdAn. 

Chalohihuitl (Chalohuite), Mexican name 
for a kind of green, fine-grained stone, 
quarried near Santa F6, much prized by 
the anot Mexicans. Probably it was a 
green variety of turquoise, or else a kind 
of jade. It was valued above gold, used 
for carved sculpture and polished, or 
made into beads and ornaments. Figures 
were found In tombs, and the brooch 
fastening Montezuma’s robe was of C. 

Chalcides, name of a genus of lizards 
in the family Scincidae. The species are 

E leurodont lizards with bony plates on the 
ead and body, a scaly and feebly nicked 
tongue, elongated and sometimes serpenti- 
form body, the limbs wanting or little 
developed, and the lower eyelid has a 
transparent disk. They inhabit SW. 
Asia and the Mediterranean. Ch. oceUcUtis 
attains a length of about 10 in. 

Chalois (Nsgropont), anct seaport of 
Greece, cap. of Euboea, on the Euripus at 

E.B. 3 


its narrowest port and 17 m. from Thebes. 
35 m. from Athens, to which it was subject 
in 6th and 4th cents, bo. In early times 
it was a fiourishing seat of commerce and 
manufs. (metal-work, purple, pottery), and 
a great colonising centre. The 3 -pronged 
peninsula of Chalcidice, projecting from 
Macedonia into the Aegean Sea and 
divided into PalJene, Sithonia, and Acte 
(with Mt Athos), took its name from 
colonists in the 8th cent, bo from C., and 
its tns, Olynthus and Potidaea, were 
famous in Gk hist. Cumae and Naxos 
wore also colonised from there. In the 
7th cent, it defeated Eretria in the Lelan- 
tine war, becoming chief city of Euboea. 
Both Antiochus III (192 bc) and Mithri- 
datos VI (88 bo) used C. as a base for 
invading Greece. Aristotle d. here. C. 
was important in the Middle Ages; 
Ciilled Egripo by the Greeks, Negroponte 
by the Italians. It has medieval walls 
and towers, buildings of Venetian con- 
struction, and mosques mostly converted 
into Christian churches. In 1894 an 
earthquake did much damage. Since 
1904 a railway connects C. with Athens 
and Piraeus. Pop. about 11,000. 

Chalois, typical genus of the curious 
suborder of hymeuopterous insects, Chal- 
cidoidea. The family contains numerous 
species of tiny parasites which prey on tlie 
larvae of galls, on caterpillars, on bees and 
beetles, but also on many destructive 
insects and they aro thus of considerable 
value to man. C. fUivescens Is a species 
which is native to tropical America, 
and certain hymenoptorous insects of the 
allied ^nera Blastophaga and Sychophaya 
assist In caprlflcation or the fertilisntion 
of the cultivated fig. 

Chaloocondylao (or ChaloocondyleS), 
Demetrius (1424-1511), Gk grammarian, 
b, Athens; brother of Laonicus. On 
Lorenzo dei Medici's invitation ho went 
to Florence, where his pupils included 
Grocyn, Linacre, and Latimer (1480-92). 
Ho was also prof, of Greek at Perugia, 
Rome, and Milan. The first printed 
ed. of Homer (1488) was ed. by C.; his 
Gk grammar, BrdUmata, appeared about 
1493. O, also od. Isocrates (1493) and 
8uidas (1499). See J. A. Symonds, 
lienaissance in ItalVy 1875-80, 1920. 

Chaleondylas (or Chalcondyles), Laoni- 
ous (c. 1432-c. 1490), Gk historian, educ. 
by Plethon (q.v.) at the court of the 
Palaeologi at Mistra. He wrote a hist, 
covering the years 1298-1463, the plan of 
which is modelled upon that of Herodotus, 
though the style and language are clearly 
an approximation to those of Thucydides. 
There is a critical ed., Hisloriarum. demon- 
elraiUm^y by E. Darkd (2 vole., 1922-7); 
but no Eng. trans. of this masterly work 
exists. 

Chaldae^ Chaldaeans, general descrip- 
tion in O.'r. and late Assyrian texts for 
the whole of Babylonia and its inhab. C. 
strictly applies to the land between the 
head of the Persian Gulf (marshlaud), the 
desert of Arabia, and the R. Euphrates. 
The prin. city, Blt-Yakin, was the base 
from which Merodach-Baladan (q.v.) con- 
quered Babylon (703-702 bo) and defied 
Sargon II and Sennacherib (qq.v.) of 
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Assyria. A strong Chaldaean dynasty, 
ruling an independent Babylonia, was 
founded by Nabopolossar in 605 bc and 
displaced by CyrtM in 639 bc. Through- 
out this period C. became synonymous 
with Babylonia and its Semitio language, 
which was closely allied with Aramaic 
which language superseded it. Through 
a misunderstanding Aramaic has, until 
recently, sometimes been called * Chaldee.' 
Chaldaean also designates the learned 
classes (astronomers, etc.) of Babylon as 
in Daniel, Herodotus, Diodorus, and 
Strabo. Xenophon’s ’ Chaldaeans * (Anab» 
vii) were the Haldaeans or Urartians of 
Armenia. See D, J. Wiseman, ChronicleB 
of Chaidaean Kings (626-556 bc), 1956. 
See also Babylonia and Ur. 


buried in the Friends’ cemetery near by. 
Milton liyed here during the plague (1665- 
1666), and finished Paradise Lost and 
began Paradise Regained. His cottage is 
shown daily except on Tuesdays. Pop. 
4460. 

Challord, eccles. dist. and yil. of Glos., 
England, 4 m. from Stroud, picturesque 
hillside yil., accessible only through a 
maze of winding and narrow lanes. Pop. 
3000. 

Chalgrove (A.-S. cealc-graef. chalk-pit), 
par. and yil. of Oxon., England, about 
11 m. from Oxford. In 1643 the Parlia- 
mentarians were crushed here by the 
Royalists under Prince Rupert, Hampden 
being mortally wounded. The chancel of 
the par. church, which dates from the 
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Chalder, old Scottish dry measure of 
16 bolls or 64 firlots of corn (96 bushels). 
For lime or coal it yaried from 32 to 64 
imperial bushels. Still used in computing 
the stipends of Scottish ministers (cf. 
Chaldron). 

Chaldron, see Metrology. 

Chalet (dimin. of O.F. chasteU Mod. 
Fr, ehdtmu), originally a wooden hut or 
cabin in the Swiss mts, where cattle are 
lodged in summer, and cheese is made. 
Extended to a Swiss peasant’s small 
cottage, a herdsman’s hut, or a wooden 
house. Applied now to any picturesque 
yilla built in imitation of that style. 

Chaleurs Bay (Baie des Chaleurs), 
sheltered inlet of the Gulf of St Lawrence, 
Canada, between Gasp6 Peninsula and 
New Brunswick. Quebec is on the N., 
New Brunswick on the S. The bay is 
about 90 m. from E. to W., maximum 
breadth 25 m. There ore good mackerel 
fisheries. Shippegan and Mlscou Is. are 
near the entrance. Discovered by Cartier 
in 1535, it was named from the intense 
beat of the summer season. 

Chalfont St Giles, par. of Bucks, Eng- 
land, H m. NE, of Beoconsfleld. Penn is 


12th cent., contains some interesting 
frescoes, covered during the Civil war, 
but brought to light again about a 
hundred years ago. 

Chaliapin, Feodor Ivanovich, see 
Shaliapin. 

Chalibaus, see Cualybaeub. 

Chalice (Lat, calUv), drinking-cup, 
goblet, or bowl, but especially the cup 
used at Mass and in the Anglican Com- 
munion service. Formerly it was made 
of any material (the ‘Lnck of Edenhill’ 
preserved in the family of Musgravo, near 
Penrith, is of gloss), but must now be of 
gold, silver, or silver-gilt, with the Inside 
gilded, and consecrated by a bishop. It 
should be handled only by those in holy 
orders. 

Chalina, genus of Porifera, received its 
name from the naturalist Grant. I’he 
sponge is represented in Britain by C. 
oculatat the mermaid’s glove. 

Chalk, soft, white variety of limestone. 
As found in the S. and E. of England, it is 
white or yellowish-white in colour and 
easily broken, though it varies consider- 
ably in compactness. Flints of various 
sizes are foimd embedded in the C., 
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1 6th -century Bllrer-gllt chalice and paten 
from St Kthelburga*s Church, Blahops- 
gate, London. % 


usually in fairly definite layers; otherwise 
It consists of calcium carbonate, with 
some admixture of silica, alumina, and 
magnesia. C. consists largely of the hard 
parts of organisms known as coccoliths, 
forms of which inhabit warm seas at the 
present day; oalciimi carbonate secreted 
by these animals was deposited on the sea 
bed as they died. From this calcareous 
ooze, C. has consolidated. Rocks re- 
sembling O. were forin<;d during the 
Tertiary I’eriod and are exposed in the 
Near K.; despite these and other occur- 
rences, It remains true that the great 
period in which C. was laid down was the 
Cretaceous (named after the Latin forlime). 
The Cretaceous C. was laid down in w’^arm 
seas which occupied much of what is now 
N. France, S. Britain, and Germany. C. 
also occurs in Ireland and Denmark. In 
Britain the C. outcrops in a broad bolt 
running SW. from the Yorks Wolds; In 
this belt it gives rise to a characteristic 
landscape with roimded hills, often 
covered with downs of short herbage 
which can tolerate the chalky soil; near 
Salisbury Plain the outcrop widens and 
from here 2 arms stretch eastwards 
forming the N. and S. Downs. The sea 
cliffs of C. are a striking feature of the 
Channel coast. The C. is used for 
building purposes when found hard 
enough, and the flints are used for building 
and road-making. When subjected to a 
bright heat, C. loses its carbon dioxide, 
and calcium oxide, or quicklime, is formed. 
When mixed with water the hydrate, or 
slaked lime, is produced, and this, mixed 
with 3 times its bulk of sand, forms the 
mortar used to cement bricks together. 
Lime is also much used as a fertiliser and 
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is particularly valuable in acid soils, C. 
burnt with certain proportions of clay 
provides different forms of cement, which 
harden with more or less rapidity accord- 
ing to the proportions of their constitu- 
ents. When the 0. is triturated with 
water, and the fine particles allowed to 
fall in a fairly homogeneous mass, the 
resulting product is whiting, used as a 
pigment and a polishing medium. An 
artificial 0. is prepared by adding sodium 
carbonate to a solution of calcium 
chloride, when a fine precipitate forms. 
This product, known as precipitated C.. 
is used in medicine as an antacid and 
astringent, and serves as a tooth-powder 
and as a pigment. Substances somewhat 
similar in consistency to the carbonate 
are known os C.s. Black C, is a soft 
schist containing carbon; red C, consists of 
iron ore and clay; French C, is a variety 
of steatite, or soapstone. 

Chalking the Door, mode of giving 
tenants notice of removal (especiaUy 
among the poorer classes) formerly 
common in Scotland. The chalk mark 
was made by a burgh officer in the 
presence of witnesses on ‘ the most patent 
door,* on the proprietor’s verbal order. 
This was done 40 days ‘before Whit 
Simday,* or the date on which the tenants 
were expected to leave. When this had 
been done, and a declaration of ‘chalking* 
written out and signed by the officer and 
2 witnesses, he might demand the ejection 
of the tenants 6 days after the expiry of 
the 40 days. 

Chalkley, Thomas (1G75-1741), Quaker. 
After a varied and adventurous youth, he 
began preaching at Quaker meetings, and 
in 1697-8 visited the Puritan Amer. 
colonies. In 1 7 00 he returned to America ; 
in 1701 made a preacliing tour to the 
Barbados, and between then and 1710 
visited Ireland, Scotland, England, Hol- 
land, and Germany. The rest of his life 
was mainly spent in preaching and 
organisation in America, where he had 
gi'eat influence. His Journal and works 
appeared in 1751 and 1790. 

Challemel-Laoour, Paul Armand (1827- 
1896), Fr. writer and statesman, h, 
Avranches, became prof, of philosophy at 
Pau and Limoges. In 1868 he estab. the 
Revue Politique, with Brisson and Gam- 
betta, who made him prefect of Lyons, 
1871; deputy, 1872; senator, 1876; ambas. 
to Switzerland, 1879; to PiUgland, 1880- 
1882. In 1883, under Ferry, he was 
minister of foreign affairs. In 1890 becom- 
ing vice-president, and in 1893 president 
of the Senate. Member of the Fr. 
Academy, 1893. He wrote a large 
number of philosophical works. 

Challenge, see Jitrv. 

‘Challenger’ Expedition, scientific ex- 
•loring expedition sent out by the Brit. 
Gov. (1872-6) for experiments in deep- 
sea soundings and the investigation of the 
conditions of life in the Atlantic, Pacific, 
md Antarctic Oceans. The cruise of 
H.M.S. Challenger, the first steam vessel to 
•TOSS the Antarctic Circle, followed that of 
he Lightning in 1868, and of the Porcu- 
pine, 1869-70. Capt. G. S. Nares was 
naval commander of the vessel, the 
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soientlflo staff beins under Prof. WyTille 
Thomson. Erery kind of scientidc ap- 

S liance was suppHed for sounding the 
epths» mapping the basins, and deter- 
mining the physical and biological con- 
ditions of the oceans. H.M.S. ChalUnger 
reached Santa Cruz in Feb. 1873. In- 
vestigations were made at 362 stations. 
Among numerous places on the route were 
Madeira, Conariee, W. Indies, Nova 
Scotia, Cape Verde, Fernando Noronha, 
Cape of Good Hope, Melbourne, Hong 
Kong, Japan, Valparaiso, Magellan 
Straits, Portsmouth, and various sub- 
antarctic is. The deepest sounding was 
between Admiralty Is. and Japan, 4675 
fathoms. See O^cial UeporU on ih^ 
Scientific ReattMs of the Voyage of H,M.S. 
' ChaUengerf ed. by WyviUe Thomson and 
John Murray, 50 vole. (Zoology, Botany, 
Deep-sea Deposits. Physics, and Chom., 
etc.), 1880-95. The narrative occupies 
2 vols. (1882-5). Consult also H. N. 
Moseley, Notes by a Naturalist on the 
* Challenger,* 1872-^76, 1879; W. J. J. Spry, 
Cruise of IT. M.S. * Challenger* 1876; and 
works of W. Thomson, J. Murray, Lord 
George G. Campbell, and J. J. Wild. 

Challis, James (1803-82), astronomer 
and physicist, d. Braintree, educ. at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Senior 
wrangler, first Smith prizeman, 1825; 
ordained, 1830. In 183G Plumlan prof, of 
astronomy and experimental philosophy, 
and till 1861 dii*ector of the obsoiwatory 
of Cambridge Univ. His labours were 
largely directed to determining the posi- 
tions of the sun, moon, and planets, so as 
to Increase tabular accuracy. Among 
liis valuable improvements were the 
collimating eye-piece (1850), the transit- 
reducer, and the meteoroscope. His 
works include Astronomical Observations, 
J 828-45, 1829-60; 1846-61, 1854-6; and 
An Essay on the Mathematical Principles 
of Physics, 1873. 

Challoner, Richard (1691-1781), Eng. 
Bom. Catholic priest, educ. at the Eng. 
college at Douai, 1704; prof, of philosophy 
there, 1713-20; vice-president and prof, 
of divinity, 1720-30. C. returned to 
London, becoming coadjutor to Petre, 
1741, succeeding him in 1758 as vicar 
apostolic of the London dist. He was 
appointed titular Bishop of Debra in 
Libya, 1741. During the Gordon riots 
he took refuge In Highgate. His pub. 
works include Church History, (rrounds of 
the Old Religion, The Garden of the Soul, 
1740, The Rheims New Testament and the 
Douay Bible, vnth Annotations, 1749-50. 
His version of the Douai Bible is sub- 
stantially that sinc^ used by Eng.- 
spoaking Catholics. C. also trans. The 
Imitation of Christ, 1706. iSce Barnard’s 
life, 1784, also E. H. Burton, lAfe and 
Times of Bishop Challoner, 1909. 

Chalmers, Alexander (1759-1834), bio- 
grapher and editor, h, Aberdeen. He 
studied medicine, but turned to Journal- 
ism, ed. newspapers In London, contri- 
buted to periodicals, and wrote prefaces 
for new eds. of Eng. classics. His Glossary 
to Shakespeare appeared in 1797. His 
British Essayists, in 45 vols., 1817, is still 
useful. His fame rests chiefly on his i 


General Biographical Dictionary in 32 
vols., 1812-17. 

Chalmers, George Paul (1833-78), 
painter, h. Montrose; in early life a sur- 
geon’s errand-boy, then apprenticed to a 
ship-chandler. He studied art in Edin- 
burgh, Orchardson, Graham, Pettie, and 
others being among his fellow students. 
His landscapes were considered his best 
work, including ‘ The End of the Harvest.’ 
1873, ‘RunniiSr Water,’ 1875, and ‘The 
Legend’ (Edinburgh National Art Gal- 
lery). See Art Journal, April 1873, and 
Memoir, 1879. 

Chalmers, James (1841-1901), mis- 
sionary, served in Glasgow City Mission, 
passed through Cheshunt College, and was 
appointed by the London Missionary 
Society (1866) to work in Raratonga Is. 
in the S. Pacific. He worked there for 
10 years, training native evangelists, and 
was called Tamato by the natives. Then 
he was transferred to New Guinea. 
Besides zealous missionary work, C. and 
Lawes (his colleague) opened up the laud, 
and helped in establishing the Brit, pro- 
tectorate. C. and Tomkins (another 
missionary) were murdered by cannibals 
at Goaribari Is. See K. L. Stevenson, 
Letters, li. 212, 220. and J. Chalmers : Auto- 
biography and Letters, od. by li, Lovett, 
1902. 

^halmers, Thomas (1780-1847), theo- 
logian and economist, one of the most 
eminent figures and influential preachers 
of the 19th cent. His powers of oratory 
were so great that Jeffrey ranked him with 
Demosthenes, Cicero, Burke, and Sheri- 
dan. Educ. at St Andrews Univ., 
began preaching at 19. From 1803 to 
1815 he was minister of Kihnany, Fife. 
He then gave mueix time to studying 
mathematics, political economy, and 
natural philosophy; but after reading 
Wilborforce’S View of Practical Beligion, 
and writing at his request the article on 
Christianity for Brewster’s Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia, 1810, his religious enthusi- 
asm awoke, and he became a-n enthusi- 
astic pastor. In 1815-20, os minister of 
Tron par., Glasgow, he tried to remedy the 
ignorance and vice of his par., making 
experiments in parochial organisation 
which anticipated modern methods as 
seen in charity organisations and in settle- 
ment work (see N. Masterman, Chalmers 
on Charity, 1900). C. divided the par. into 
25 diets., and estab. 2 week-day and 
numerous Sunday schools. His Astro- 
nomical Discourses appeared in 1817, and 
were very popular. His visit to London 
was enthusiastically received. His Christ- 
ian and Civic Economy of Large Towns 
appeared from 1821 to 1826. These 
energetic labours told on Ixis health. In 
1823 he became prof, of moral philosophy 
at St Andrews; 1828, of theology at Edin- 
burgh. In 1827 appeared the Use and 
Abuse of Literary and Ecclesiastical En- 
dowments’, in 1834 his Bridgewater 
treatise. Adaptation of External Nature 
to the Moral and Intellectual Constitution 
of Man, which won him great distinctions 
from Edinburgh, France, and England 
(D.C.L., Oxford). In 1829 C. spoke in 
favour of Catholic emancipation. He 
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waa elected moderator ot the General 
Assembly ot the Scottish Church, and 
convenor of the church-extension com- 
mittee (1834). Cases of conflict between 
the church and civil authority arose in 
Auohterarder, Dunkeld. and Marnocb. 
In 1843, owingr to these internal troubles, 
470 clerflrmen, headed by O., left the 
church and founded the Free Church, 
claiming for it spiritual independence. 
C. was made principal of the Free Church 
College. He devoted much time to the 
attempt to abolish pauperism round about 
Edinburgh, His last work was Institutes 
of Theology. His works were collected 
by W. Hanna, 1836-40, and posthumously 
1847-9. See H. Buchanan, The Ten 
Years' Conflict, 1849 ; W. Hanna, Memoirs, 
1849-52; Taylor Innes, Law of Creeds in 
Scotland, 1867 ; Mrs T. C. Oliphant, 
Thomas Chalmers, 1896; W. G. Blaikie, 
Life, 1897. 

Ch&lon-sur-Sadne (anct Cabillonum), Fr. 
tn, cap. of an arron., in the dopt of SaOne- 
et-Lolre, on the SaOno and the Canal du 
Centre. It has extensive water-borne 
trade with the Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean. It is a wine market. Las iron and 
copper foundries, engineering and ship- 
building works, brewing, and sugar, glass, 
and chemical manufa. Pop. 32,700. 

Chaloner, Sir Thomas (o. 1521—65), 

diplomat and writer, b. London and cdm. 
at Oxford. Ho was sent by Henry ViR 
as nmbas. to Charles V, whom ho accom- 
panied in his disastrous expedition against 
Algiers, 1541. Later C. was recalled to 
England ns chief clerk of the l*rivy 
Council; he was knighted in 1547. Eliza- 
beth I employed him ns ambas. to the 
Emperor Ferdinand I, 1558, to Philip II 
at Courtray, and as minister at the Sp. 
court, 1561. Among his literary works 
is a trans. of Erasmus’s Praise of Polly, 
1549. 

Chaloner, Sir Thomas (c, 1561-1615), 
noturallst, son ot the statesman, father of 
Edward, .Tames, and Thomas the regicide. 
In 1603 he was appointed director of the 
edxication and household of Prince Henry. 
He opened the first Eng, alum-mines at 
Bclmaii Bank, Guishorougli, about 1600. 

Chftlonnes-sur-Loire, tii in the dept of 
Mainc-ot-Loiro, France, 12 m. SW. of 
Angers. The chief trade is in wines, 
grain, and limestone. There are mineral 
springs in the neighbourhood. C.-snr-L. 
possesses the mins of a 12th-cent. chateau. 
Pop. 3800. 

Ch&lons-sur-Marne, Fr. tn, cap. of the 
dept of Marne, on the r. b. of the Marne. 
It was known to the Romans as Cata- 
1 annum. From the 10th cent, to the 
14th cent. It was governed by its bishops. 
It suffered at the hands of the English 
in the Hundred Years War. In 1589 
Henry IV (q.v.) transferred the parlement 
of Paris here when the tn sided with him. 
Taken by the Germans In 1870, when Mac- 
Mahon (q.v.) withdrew from the famous 
camp of C.-sur-M., formed by Naimleon 
III in 1856 (see Franoo-Gkhman War). 
and was again in Ger. hands for a short 

{ leriod in the First' World War. The tn, 
ncluding the I3th-cent. cathedral, was 
severely damaged in the Second World 


War, There are many old houses, and a 
12th-cent. church, Notre-Dame-en-Vaux, 
and the tn is the seat of a bishop. C.-sur- 
M. is an Important railway junction, and a 
centre of the wine trade of Champagne. 
It also has leather, oil, and textile manufs. 
It was formerly noted for its worsted cloili 
called ‘shalloon* (called ‘chalons* by 
Chaucer). Pop. 31,000. See also Cata- 
LAUNiAN Fields. 

Chilus (Castrum Luoii), Fr. tn in the 
dept of Haute-Vienne, on the Tordoire. 
It has a ruined castle on a hill, besieging 
which Richard I, Coour-de-Lion (q.v.), 
was mortally wounded. Pop. 2100. 

Chalybaeus (Ghalyb&us), Heinrich Moritz 
(1796-1862); Ger. philosophical writer. 
From 1839 until 1852 he was prof, of 
philosophy at Kiel Unlv, where, with the 
exception of one brief interval, he re- 
mained tiU his death. In 1836 ho pub. 
Historische Kntwickelung der spekulaiiven 
PhUosophie (Kant to llegel). But his 
chief works are Rntwurf eines Systems der 
Wissenschaftslehre, 1846, and System der 
spekulativen Ethik (2 vols.), 1850. His 
general principle, ‘ideal-realism.* rejects 
both the extreme realism of Herbart and 
what he regards as the one-sided idealism 
of Hegel, and ho tries to find a mean 
between the two. He defines the ‘world 
other* as the Inflnite in time and space 
and which in his vIotT must be postulated 
08 necessarily coexisting with the Infinite 
Spirit or God. 

Chalybeate Springs are natural mineral 
spring in which iron predominates, as at 
Harrogate and Leamington Spa, England. 
The iron is generally combined with car- 
bonic acid, in the foi*m of Tirotoxide or 
proto-earbonate, or with sulphuric acid, 
in tlio form of sulphate of iron, and the 
springy, therefore, can be subdirtdod into 
carbonated chalybeate and sulpbated 
chalybeate. 

Chalybes (Gk Ckali/l)cs, from Chalups, 
iron), Asiatic people who lived in Pontus, 
Asia Minor, SE. of Black Sea. Famed 
as ironworkers, whence our word ‘chaly- 
beate.* Also a people mentioned by 
Xenophon as dwelling in the mts on the 
borders of Annenia and Mesopotamia. 

Chalybite, see Sideritic. 

Cham (Fr. for Ham, son of Noah) 
(1819-84), pseudonym of the brilliant 
caricaturist, Am6d6e Charles Henri, 
Vicomte de No6. He studied under 
Delaroche and Chariot, and w-on fame 
for depicting the humorous side of con- 
temporary Parisian life, his first album, 
Calembours, bitises, jeux de mots tiris 
par les cheveux, appearing in 1842. In 
1843 ho first became connected with 
Charivari, and In this and the Journal des 
Pilerinages his drawings continued to 
appear tiU his death. His masterpieces 
are chiefly social, but he also did political 
cartoons. Among his skits are Proud’ 
homana, Baigneurs ei buveurs d'eau. L*Ex’ 
position de Londres. For collections of 
nis comic sketches see Douze Ann4es 
comiques, 1880, Les Folies parisiennes, 
1883. There are also examples in G. A. 
Sala*8 Paris Herself Again in J57S-79, 
1882. See F. Ribeyre, Cham, sa vie ei 
son oeuvre, 1884. 
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Chamaeoypari*, genus of hardy, eyer- 
green oouiferous trees, closely related to 
and often included under Oupressus; 
family Pinaoeae; sometimes knoym as 
Bastard or False Caresses, and chiefly 
from N. America, Formosa, and Japan. 
C. lawaoniana, LawBon*s Cypress, is very 
variable; O, nookaienais, C. obtuaut and C. 
piaifera are valued for forestry and orna- 
mental gardening. See Cyprbss. 

Chamaeleon, small S. constellation near 
the B. pole S. of Carina and Musca, 
announced by Bayer in 1603. 

Chamaerops, family Palmaceae, Palm 

S inus of 1 species, C. humilis, native to 
editerranean re^on, and only palm 
native to Europe. An evergreen shrub, 
with fan-shaped leaves, it is a popular 
greenhouse foliage plant, with many 
varieties; and m^ be grown outdoors in 
mild localities in Britain. 

Ghamba, tn and area in India, formerly 
an Indian state, now part of Himachal 
Pradesh. The hill station of Dalhousie 
lies in C. ter., which contains magnificent 
forests. 

Chambal, riv. in central India, trib. of 
the Jumna R. (q.v.). It rises in the 
Vindhya Range (2019 ft) and flows 650 m. 
in a NE. direction to its junction with 
the .Tumna, 90 m. SE. of Agra. 

Chamber Musio, name for music suitable 
for performance at home, as distinct from 
church and theatre musio, but now also 
applicable to concert music performed by 
small groups of solo instruments. It has 
been said that C. M. dates no further back 
than Haydn, but this is quite untrue, 
since the fantasies for consorts of viols of 
the age of Elizabeth 1, and the 17 th -cent. 
It. sonata da camera, usually for 2 violins, 
bass viol (or cello), and continiio (q.v.), are 
earlier examples of what is domestic musio 
of the same kind. What Haydn did 
develop, though not originate, was the 
string quartet, which is, so to speak, the 
staple form of C. M. ; it was in his hands 
that it became allied to sonata (q.v.) 
form, having been at first, like the sym- 
phony, hardly distinguishable from the 
It. operatic overture, which was in fact 
usually called ainfonia, Mozart and 
Beethoven cultivated the quartet at its 
finest; what is more, the former showed 
that C. M. in sonata form could be equally 
perfect in various other instrumental 
combinations, with or without piano parts, 
and the latter, in his last quartets, that 
this classical form was capable of being 
departed from or transcended. The 
purest C. M. in the classical manner in the 
early 19th cent, was written by Schubert 
and in its late years by DvofAk, for 
although the latter was surpassed by 
Brahms, the Czech composer understood 
the ideal chamber style better than the 
Ger. master. Brahms's C. M. is more 
considerable, but he transfers to its 
medium a good deal that is actually 
orchestral in conception, though Btill 
suitable because, like most of Brahms’s 
musio even in other domains, it is domestio 
in feeling. Sohumann’s C. M. is purer, but 
less important; on the other hand the 
O. M. medium was stretched either in the 
direction of ampler sound or in that of 


programme musio (q.v.) by Smetana in 
Bohemia, Tchaikovsky in Russia, Grieg 
in Norway, and Franck in France. It 
was in France, however, that much was 
done by the beginning of the 20th cent, 
to purge C. M. of such elements, especially 
by Faur6, Debussy, and Ravel, but also 
by disciples of Franck, such os d’Indy and 
Cnausson. In Russia a true chamber 
style was cultivated by Glazunov and, 
more interestingly, Taneyev; in Germany 
Max Reger did a vast amount of work with 
a similar aim, but overloaded its essen- 
tially classical structures with excessive 
technical diflioulties and tortuous chro- 
matic modulations. It was Hindemith 
who restored Ger. C. M. to Its proper 
functions by simplifying his texture, 
though not nls idiom, sometimes to the 
point of calling and actually making his 
chamber works ‘utility music,' destimed 
for moderately skilled players. In modern 
England C. M., very little cultivated in 
the home, is written mainly for concert 
performance and therefore often diflacult 
to play; but it has been finely cultivated 
by many composers, including Stanford, 
Frank Bridge, Arnold Bax, John Ireland, 
Arthur Bliss, Edmund Rubbra, Gerald 
Finzi, Michael Tippett, Elizabeth Ma- 
conchy, and Benjamin Frankel, to name 
only some who have more or less special- 
i||d in C. M., though Elgar, Holst, 
ffiughan Williams, and others have con- 
tributed notably to the species. In 
Hungary Bartdk has achieved what is 
perhaps the most important development 
of the string quartet since Beethovem; in 
Italy Pizzetti has revived true C. M. 
nobly; in Czechoslovakia the most original 
contribution has been made by JanAGek. 
Amer. composers are faced with much the 
same decline in iloni(*stic music-making 
as those of Great Britain, but many have 
contributed assiduously to the concert 
repertory. 

It remains to be said that although 
C. M. is mainly instrumental, it does not 
exclude the human voice. In the 17th 
and 18th cents, chamber cantatas and 
duets wore fashionable; in modern times 
settings of poetry often provide single 
vocal parts consorting with various instru- 
mental combinations. 

Chamber of Commerce, an organisation 
formed to protect the interests of private 
enterprise in industry ond commerce 
within a particular tn or area. In some 
countries C.s of C. arc gov. controlled 
and membership is compulsory, whereas 
in others — such as the U.K. — C.s of C. are 
independent bodies, relying for their 
revenue on the voluntary subscriptions 
paid by their members. Such basic 
differences make generalisations impos- 
sible, but it is true to say that C.h of C. are 
universally respected, and their advice 
is frequently sought by govs. The first 
C. of C, was formed in France, at Mar- 
seilles, in 1599, and the first chamber to 
be formed in the U.K. was in Glasgow in 
1783, when It was incorporated imder 
royal charter by George III. To-day 
nearly every manufacturing centre In the 
U.K. has its local O. of the largest of 
these being the London C. of C. with a 
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direct membership of 12,500, and a 
farther 50,000 represented on its oonncil 
through 46 affiliated associations. The 
London ohamber is the largest in the 
world. 

Membership of a U.K. C. of C. is com- 
posed mainly of manufacturers and mer- 
chants. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that in the U.K. the title * Ohamber 
of Commerce* is not protected in law, and 
there are a number of bodies using the 
title which could more appropriately be 
styled * Chambers of Trade,* as their 
membership Is predominantly retail. At 
a national level the views of C.s of C. in the 
U.K. are co-ordinated by the Association 
of British Chambers of Commerce 
(A.B.C.O.), to which some 98 U.K. 
chambers and 16 Brit, chambers in foreign 
countries are affiliated, the majority being 
incorooratod by the Board of Trade under 
the Oompanles’ Act (to-day only incor- 
porated chambers are accmted for 
affiliation). Her Majesty’s Gov. fre- 
ciuently seeks the views of C.s of C., both 
from the association on national policy 
matters and from its constituents on 
subjects they are particularly qualified to 
handle. An example of the confidence 
placed In C.s of C. affiliated to the 
A.B.C.C. is the fact that only these 
chambers, together with the London and 
regional offices of the Federation of Brity 
Industries (q.v.), are authorised by thPl 
Board of Trade to issue certificates of 
origin and to certify commercial invoices. 
So extensive are the activities of U.K. 
chambers, both locally and nationally, 
that It is impracticable to give a compre- 
hensive list. Reference should, however, 
bo made to some particular aspects of 
their work; c.g. some large chambers — 
London and Manchester — have estab. 
courts of arbitration; in areas where a 
particular industry has developed, special- 
ised services are offered, such as the 
facilities of the textile testing laboratory 
estab. by the Manchester chamber; the 
A.B.C.C, Is one of the sponsoring bodies 
for the National Certificate in Commerce; 
the commercial examinations set by the 
London chamber are widely recognised 
and Intern.'itionally known and accepted; 
the Birmingham chamber organises the 
Brit, Industries Fair which is staged In 
extensive fair space and buildings at 
Castle Bromwich. 

The more important C.s of C. affiliated 
to the A.B.C.C. assist their members in 
the following matters: agencies, contract 
terms, export and import problems, pari, 
reports, local affairs, market reports, 
purchase tax, rating policy, taxation 
matters, tn and country planrdng, trade 
inquiries, trade marks and names, and 
trana. These are but some of the varied 
services available on request from mem- 
bers. 

The object of Brit. C.s of C. In foreign 
countries is to promote Brit, trade in the 
country in which they ore situated. To 
qualify for membership of the A.B.C.C. 
such chambers must confine the privi- 
leges of full membership to Brit, subjects, 
and the officers, members of the council, 
and the secretary must be British. The 


first of these chambers was formed in 
Paris in 1873. Correspondingly, there are 
a niimber of foreign C.8 of C. in the U.K. 
The views of C.s of C, within the Common- 
wealth are oo-ordinated by the Federation 
of Commonwealth and Brit. Empire 
C.*8 of C., which was formed in 1886 and 
the secretariat for which is in the London 
C. of 0. This body holds triennial con- 
eresses, at which questions of general 
interest to traders in all parts of the 
Commonwealth are discussed and exam- 
ined, and policies suggested for the 
guidance of the govs, of the Common- 
wealth and dominions. At an inter- 
national level the International C. of C. 
(see below) serves a similar purpose on a 
worldwide scale. 

Chamber of Commerce, International, 
founded In 1920 to promote international 
trade (H.Q. in Paris). Its objects ore to 
express, and to represent to govs., the 
considered Judgment of international 
business on current problems of inter- 
national trade, to improve trading con- 
ditions, and to foster private enterprise. 
It has the highest nade of consultative 
status with the U.N.O. Membership 
covers 57 countries of which 36 maintain 
national committees. Executive author- 
ity is vested in its elected coimcU which 
meets 3 times a year. The International 
C. of C. Congress meets every 2 years. 
The address of tlie Brit, national com- 
mittee Is 15 Klngsway, W.C.2, 

Chamber of Shipping of the U.K. 
includes most of the ship-owners* associa- 
tions of the U.K. It communicates with 
the chief gov. depts on all matters affect- 
ing the interests of Brit, merchant 
shipping. In 1929 the chamber passed 
resolutions in favour of an international 
load-line agi'eemont, and a uniform 
standard for safety of life at sea. Its 
affairs are managed by an executive 
council to which each affiliated associa- 
tion elects 1 or more nienibors. Its 
offices are at 3 Bury Street, London, 
E.C.3. See Load Line and Shipping. 

Chamberlain, (Arthur) Neville (1869- 
1940), statesman, b. Birmingham, younger 
son of Joseph C., by his second wife, 
Florence Kenrick. He was cduc. at 
Rugby and at Mason College, Birmingham 
(later known ns Birmingham Univ.). He 
managed an estate in the Bahamas, 
1890-7 ; returned to be a manufacturer in 
Birmingham; entered Birmingham City 
Council, 1911, and became chairman of 
the town plannli^ committee and an 
alderman, 1914. Uurliig the First World 
War ho was member of the Central 
Control Board (Liquor Traffic), 1915, and 
director-general of national service, 1916- 
1917. C. was lord mayor of Birmingham, 
1916-16. and took a leading part in the 
estab. of the municipal bank, which 
began as a war-time expedient. In 
Deo. 1918 he was elected Conservative 
M.P. for the Ladywood dlv. of Birming- 
ham; was made a privv councillor and 
postmaster-general in the Honor Law 
ministry, in 1922; paymaster-general, 
1923. When Baldwin replaced Bonor 
Law as Prime Minister, C. entered the 
Cabinet os minister of health. Only a 
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few months later he became chancellor 
of the exchequer. This series of meteoric 
promotions* remaj^kable In the case of a 
man who had not entered public life till he 
was past 40, was in a measure justiflod by 
the general recognition of his notable 
^fts for pari, debate. In 1024, when the 
Conservatives returned to power, C. was 
asked to resume the ohancollorship of the 
exchequer, but he preferred to bo minister 
of health and be made that ministry a 
leading dept of state. He bocamo chan- 
cellor of the exchequer again in tlie 
National Gov., 1031, in succession to 
Snowden, and his tirst move was to carry 
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protection. In all C. introduced 6 
budgets, and his policy was to refuse large 
state expenditure on public works and to 
restore confidence by economy, by raising 
wholesale prices, and by fostering easy 
credit and low rates of interest. He 
dillored from the old laissez-faire school 
in that he desired large state expenditure 
on social reform, but only if private 
enterprise created the requisite wealth. 
His hope for a great programme of social 
reform were now, however, dashed by the 
menace to international sexjurity and the 
need to think of rearmament. It was on 
his advice that the gov. capitulated to 
Mussolini on the question of sanctions 
over the war with Abyssinia. In Fob. 
1937 ho announced the gov.'s decision to 
spend £1,500,000 on rearmament. Later 
that year he succeeded Baldwin as 
Premier. Early in 1938 he came into 
conflict with his foreign secretary, Eden, 
over his decision to negotiate an agree- 
ment with Italy and Eden resided. 


This was in fact the real beginning of the 
* appeasement policy* with which the 
memory of 0. must ever be associated. 
Himself comparatively a novice in foreign 
affairs, be had an instinctive distrust of 
the Foreign Oflioe exports and was 
largely his own foreign secretary. He 
insisted on a rigidly non-lntorventionlst 
attitude towards Spain; and early in 1939 
visited Mussolini. When, in 1938, war 
with Germany seemed inevitable over the 
Sudeton issue, O. then took the un- 
precodoiitod step of going by plane to 
Borchtesgaden to see Hitler. As he was 
now 69 and had never flown before, the 
world saw on element of the heroic in this 
personal dash for peace. C. acceded to 
Hitler’s damaging demands and carried 
both the Brit, and Fr. Cabinets witti him. 
At a second meeting with Hitler at 
Godesborg, Hiller naturally raised his 
price and even C. sJirank from compliance. 
War seemed Imminent but, on the inter- 
vention of Mussolini, C. and Hitler were 
once again brought together — this time 
at the notorious Munich 4 -power mooting 
{see Munich Pact) which in cfleol 
throw the Czechs overboard. C. deluded 
himself by bringing back a worthless 
signature to a treaty of permanent 
friondsliip between Germanv and Britain. 
Uo announced that ho had 'brought back 
neaco with honour* and ho believed that 
wwas ‘peace for our tlmo’; and ho com- 
pared his home-coming to that of Beacons- 
lield from Berlin in 1878. Ho was 
acclaimed everywhere, and though clis- 
illusionment soon followed with the 
increasingly bollicoso tone of Ger. T)r)Utioal 
utteranccH, C. continued to point to his 
various international agroeimjnts as vindi- 
cations of his policy of appeasement. In 
Fob. 1939 ho announced Britain’s recog- 
nition of the Franco rogimo in Spain, and 
repeated his conviction, with obvious 
sincerity, that Germany had no aggres- 
sive intention. On 10 Mar. he gave out a 
statement that the international outlook 
was fair; but 5 days later Hitler invaded 
Ozeohoslovakia. At this point C, seems 
to have realised at last that appeasement 
had failed. Ho rebuked Hitler for his 
perfidy, gave a guarantee to Poland and, 
still later, guarantees to Rumania and 
Greece. It is true to say that 0.*s part 
in the Munich Pact gave Britain a year 
in which to make good her defences; but 
in fact his rearmament programme did 
not keep pace with that of Germany, and 
on 1 Sept. 1939 Germany’s lead in air 
strength was much greater than at the 
time of Munich. It was only in May that 
C. at last consented to waive his prejudice 
against the formation of a Ministry of 
Supply. Himsoit a quick and business- 
like administrator, he neither filled 
mioistorial posts with able ministers nor 
had the power to drive others. Britain 
declared war on Germany on 3 Sept., after 
Germany had invaded Poland; and C. 
announced the fact in a mo^ng and 
historic broadcast. His gov. was not to 
survive much longer. The failure of the 
allied campaign in Norway infuriated 
the whole country, and in the debate in 
the Commons of 6-8 May his vote of 
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confidence was passed by only 281 to 200, 
a grreat many gov. supporters abstaining. 
O. then tried to meet the rising storm 
by reshuffling his Cabinet, but Labour 
refused to join any gov. imder him and 
ho resigned on 10 May, the day when the 
Germans invaded the low countries. As 
lord president of the council in the 
Churchill Gov. he whole-heartedly sup- 
ported the new Prime Minister’s resolve to 
continue the war come what might. At 
the end of July he underwent an operation, 
but hopes of recovery were not fulfilled. 
He d, 9 Nov. See D. Keith Shaw, Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain^ 1939, and 
K. Felling, The Life of Neville Chamber- 
lavrif 1046. 

Chamberlain. Basil Hall (18.00-1935), 
scholar, h. Soutlisea, Hants. Hold the 
chair of Japanese and philology at the 
univ. of Tokyo, Among his pubs, are 
Essay in A id of a Grammar and D iHLonary 
of the Luchuan Language, 1874, 2'he 
Classical Poetry of the Javanese, 1880, A 
Romanised Japanese Header, 1886, A 
Simplified Grammar of the Japanese 
Language, 1886, The Language, Mytho- 
logy, and Geographical Nomenclature of 
Japan viewed in the Light of Aino Studies, 
1887, Ainos, 1888, A Handbook for 
Colloquial Japanese, 1888 (revised ed., 
1907), Things Japanese, 1890 (6th od., 
1938), A Handbook for Travellers in 
Japan, 1891 (5th od., 1899), A Prac^^ 
Introduction to the Study of Japamse 
Writing, 1899 (2nd od., 1905), Murray’s 
Japan (3rd and subsequent eds. in 
collaboration with W. B. Mason), Japan- 
ese Poetry, 1911, and Unit Slides de 
Po6si€ francaisc, 1027. 

Chamberlain, Houston Stewart (1855- 
1927), AnglO’Ger. author, h, Southsea, 
the son of an admiral, and oduc. at 
Oheltenhnni. He later lectured on philo- 
sophy at Vienna Univ. The results of his 
study of modern thought and civilisation 
are embodied in his book Die Grundlagen 
des neumehnten Jahrhunderis, 1899, trans. 
into English in 1910. In 1896 he pub. 
a biography of Wagner, wliose daughter 
he married. He became a naturalised 
German, his admiration of the Ger. way of 
life being coupled with an intense hatred 
of anything Eaglish. During the First 
World War he wrote much anti-Brit, 
propaganda. C. was a strong anti-Somite 
and probably Hitler derived his Aryan 
theory and policy partly from C. See 
A. Bosoriberg, Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain ala BtgriXnder einer deutschen Zukunft, 


1927. 

Chamberlain, John (1554-1628), Eng. 
letter-writer, o. Loudon, and educ. at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. His own life 
was imoventful, but he wiis a friend of such 
people as Inigo Jones, liancelot Andrewes, 
etc., and his nearly 500 extant letters 
(1597-1626) give a vivid picture of many 
aspects of Jacobean life. See W. Noto- 
steln. Four Worthies, 1956. His letters 
were ed. by N, McClure, 1939. 

Chamberlain, Joseph (1830-1914), 
statesman, b, London, son of a rich Uni- 
tarian business man, and eduo. at Canon- 
bury and at the Univ. College school 
(London). On leaving school he spent 


a short time in his father’s office in tn, 
and then loft tor Birmingham, where he 
joined his cousin, Jos^h Netilefold, in 
the screw business. His keen business 
methods and his xmdoubted ability en- 
sured the progress of the firm. As a 
result C. was able to retire from business 
at an early aM, a very wealthy man, and 
take an active interest in public life. 
He was already recognised as one of the 
leaders of liberal ideas in Birmingham, and 
had been instrumental in establishing a 
Liberal Association in the tn. In 1870 he 
became a member of the Birmingham 
school board, and 3 years later the 
chairman. His politics at this time were 
usually given the name of republican, 
not because they actually advocated the 
principles of republicanism, but because 
they wore so advanced and so radical 
that they easily outdistanced oven the 
most liberal ideas of the formal Liberal 
party. In 1873 ho became mayor of 
Birmingliam, an office he occupied for the 
succeeding 3 years, and during his period 
of office many reforms and much public 
rebuilding wore carried out. C. soon 
gained a national reputation. In 1876 
C. became one of the M.P.s for Birming- 
ham. his colleague being John Bright 
(q.v.). 

He rapidly advanced towards the front 
ranks of the Lil)eral party. Ho showed 
his organising abllitv by the manner in 
which he organised the Liberal Associa- 
tion throughout the country, an organlsa* 
tion for which both he and the Liberal 
imrty were recompensed In the general 
election of 1880, when the Liberals were 
returned with a clear majority over both 
the Conservatives and the Nationalists. 
In the Liberal Gov. of 1880, C. was given 
the position of the president of the Board 
of Trade, with Cabinet rank, and Sir 
Charles Dilke, another leader of the radical 
section, became under-secretary for foreign 
affairs. In 1885 he put forward what 
was called the ’unauthorised programme,’ 
that is, a programme which went far 
beyond the conception of the Liberal 

S arty. He had up to this time supported 
lie Liberal party on questions of foreign 
policy, and more especially Irish policy. 
He advocated also free education and 
small holdings, the famous phrase ’three 
acres and a cow’ exemplif 3 ring the latter 
policy. In 1885 Gladstone’s ministry 
was defeated. At the elections which 
followed the number of Liberal members 
was decreased, and it became necessary 
to depend on the Irish vote for a majority. 
C. was returned for W. Birmingham, and 
in Jan. 1886 Salisbury’s gov. was defeated. 
Already it was known that Gladstone was 
going to introduce a Home Rule Bill, but 
C. accepted office as president of the Local 
Gov. Board. In Mar. ho resigned, giving 
as his reason that ho was unable to accept 
the measure which Gladstone had load 
before the Cabinet, that he still supported 
a large extension of local gov. for Ireland, 
but could not go to the lengths proposed, 
and in the end C. and his followers voted 
against Gladstone’s Bill. The feeling of 
the Gladstonian Liberals, not unnaturally, 
was deep and bitter against O. The 
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liiberal-Unionlsta led by O. rapidly 
became more and more separated from 
the Giadstonian 3Llberals, and they 
adopted a definite jpoUoy for themselTOs. 
They decided that ft was necessary under 
eyoxT consideration to keep Gladstone out 
of office, and they supported the Tories 
with that end in Tlew. They did not, 
however, yet take office with the Tories, 
and their influence was rather wideninp: 
in Tory policy. The Tory Gov. passed 
measures which up to this time had been 
regarded solely as part of the Liberal 
programme, and many of them were more 
progressive than similar measures pre- 
viously adopted by the Liberals. In the 
genera] election of 1892 C. was again 
returned for his old constituency, but the 
Liberal -Unionists and Tories were in a 
minority and Gladstone became Prime 
Minister. In 1893 C. took the most 
prominent part in opposing the Home 
Rule measure introduced by Gladstone; 
a measure wldch passed the House of 
Commons but was rejected by the Lords. 
In 1895 the Roseberj” gov. was defeated, 
and the gov. which was formed by 
Salisbury included a number of Liberal- 
Unionists. This was the first great 
definite step towards the union of the 
parties. O. became colonial secretary. 

The period 1895-1900 was one of groat 
difficulty, especially in the matter of 
colonial affairs, and more especially in 
S. Africa. War broke out in 1899, but in 
1900 C. received vindication of his actions 
as colonial secretary In the result of the 
election which followed. During this 
period of office he had also passed the 
Australian Commonwealth Act (1900). 
During the years of office C. had advo- 
cated the policy called imperialism. He 
had never subscribed to the narrow limits 
of the Giadstonian foreign policy, and his 
tenure of office as minister for the colonies 
had taken his ideals from the purely 
national point of view and widened them 
to the imperial point of view. During 
the war he was the hero of his party, and 
by his firm policy and his unswerving 
support of the war did much to enhance 
Ilfs reputation. 

In 1902 Arthur Balfour became Prime 
Minister, and C. continued to serve under 
him. The Boor War had convinced him 
that the economic links of the Brit. 
Empire must be strengthened, and in 1903 
he stated his belief in an imperial prefer- 
ential tariff. The Conservative party 
was bitterly divided on the subject, and 
C., pleading for a free hand, resigned. 
Ritchie and Hamilton, the stauncher free 
traders, also resigned at the same time. 
C. resigned merely to become the pioneer 
of the movement which he advocated, 
and not from any sense of hostility 
towards his * friend and leader* Balfour. 
Balfour’s attitude on the question was 
more or less phllosophJo, and he was 
claimed by both sections of bis party. 
He, however, made it clear that he was 
in favour of a measure of tariff reform for 
purely retaliatory purposes. C. spent the 
years 1903-6 in travelling thronghont the 
country advocating his system of tariff 
reform. The withdrawal of C. from the 


Cabinet, and the advocation of these new 
measures, contributed to the downfall of 
the gov., whiob resimed in Deo. 1905. 
The Section which foUowed was to a very 
eat extent the result of the differences 
the party. C. Insisted on the adoption 
of his principles, and the Unionist party 
was overwhelmed at the elections. Bal- 
four, after the elections, pledged himself 
to tariff reform, which after that became 
the prln. plank of the Unionist platform. 
But C.*B health had broken down, and 
after 1906, though retaining his pari, seat, 
ho took no further part in politics. See 
J. L. Garvin, The Life of Joseph Chamber- 
lain, 1932. 

Chamberlain, Sir (Joseph) Austen (1863- 
1937), statesman, eldest son of Joseph C., 
eduo. at Rugby and Cambridge. In 1 892 
ho entered Parliament as Liberal- 
Unionist member for E. Worcs, for which 
constituency he sat till 1914. From that 
year ho represented Birmingham W., his 
father’s former constituency. During 
Lord Salisbury’s third administration 
(1895-1900), C. was civil lord of the 
Admiralty, being promoted as financial 
secretary to the Treasury on the for- 
mation of Salisbury's fourtli Gov. 
(1900-2). As financial secretary he 
represented the postmaster-general, Lord 
Londonderry, In the House of Commons. 
He became postraaster-gonoral in Bal- 
fo^s first Gov., July 1902. (J. was 

appointed chancellor of the exchequer on 
the reconstiTictlon of Balfour’s Cabinet, 
1903-6. In 1913 he was chairman of the 
royal commission on Indian finance and 
currency. In the Coalition Gov. formed 
during the First World War he was secre- 
tary of state for India. 1915-17 — ^rosigning 
because the dept over which ho presided 
was culpable in regard to the Mesopota- 
mian campaign. He became a member 
of the War Cabinet, without oliice, in 
1918. He was chanooUor of the ex- 
chequer, 1919-21; lord privy seal and 
leader of the House of Commons, 1921-2. 
Later, in the Conservative Gov., ho was 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, 1924- 
1929; and signed the Locarno Treaty, 
192.5 (he was knighted for his services In 
this connection), and the Kellogg I'act, 
1928. Ho was lord rector of Glasgow 
Univ., 1926-8. He received the Nobel 
peace prize, 1926. C. wrote his auto- 
biography in 1935. See Sir C. Petrie, 
The Life and Letters of Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, 1939. 

Chamberlain, Sir Neville Bowles (1820- 
1902), field marshal, b. Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. He entered the Indian Army in 
1837 and took part in the Afghan war 
Q839-42) at Ghazni, Kandahar, and 
Kabul, and was wounded on 6 occasions. 
He fought at Maharajpur in the Gwalior 
campaign of 1843 and in the Punjab 
campaign of 1848, after which be was 
made commandant of the Punjab military 
police. In the Indian Mutiny (1857) he 
distlngolshed himself at Delhi, where he 
was severely wounded. He was in 
command of the Umbeyla campaign 
(1863), and from 1876 to 1881 was oom- 
mander-ln-chief of the Madras Army. 
He retired in 1886, and was made a field 
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marshal in 1900. See life by G. W. 
Forrest, 1909. 

Chamberlain, officer attached to the 
court of a monarch, appointed by a king, 
nobleman, or corporation to perform 
domestic and ceremonial duties. In 
Great Britain this office dates from very 
early times. The C. was one of the chief 
officers of state from the 13th cent.; 1406, 
Parliament declared that he must bo a 
member of the Coimoil (see Cabinet) ex 
officio, llenoo he had a large share in the 
responsibilities of gov., and though this is 
no longer the case he remains an officer of 
very high standing in the royal household. 
The Lord C. has control over all officers, 
servants (except those of the bed-cham- 
ber), physicians, musicians, comedians, 
and tradesmen connected with the royal 
liousehold. In 1782 he became provider 
of state robes for the royal family and 
household and officers of state. Cards 
of admission to royal functions (levees, 
drawing-rooms, balls) must be obtained 
from him. Theatres in tns containing a 
royal palace have to be licensed by the 
Lord O.; no now play can bo performed 
without his sanction (see Censorship of 
THE Drama). A vice-C. as deputy and 
assistant has existed from the time of 
Richard II. Other state officials ore the 
Lord Great d. and City C. (of various 
corporations). ^ 

Chamberlain, Lord Great, herediti^^ 
office, hlstorictiUy descended from the 
ancient chamberlain of the Exchequer 
of the Norman period. The office was 
formerly of the highest dignity and was 
held in grand serjeanty. The L. O. O. is 
now the sixth great officer of state, and the 
duties of the office are mainly concerned 
with coronation ceremonies. To the 
office also appertain the care of the 
queen’s palace at Westminster, authority 
over the buildings of the 2 Houses of 
Parliament during recesses, and the duty 
of attending on peers at their creation, 
and bishops when they perform their 
homage. The office, wnich became 
hereditary on tho grant by Henry I to the 
family of De Vere, Earls of Oxford, has 
been tho subject of 2 legal contests within 
the last 150 years. Towards tho end of 
the 19th cent, it was still hold conjointly 
by the families of Cholmondeley and 
Willoughby d’Eresby, in right of their 
mothers, who were sisters and co-heirs of 
tho 4ih Duke of Anoaster, but later it was 
in tho Joint tenure of the Marquess of 
Cholmondeley, the Earl of Ancaster, and 
the Marquess of Lines. The present 
holder of the office is tho 5th Marquess of 
Cholmondeley. 

Chamberlen, name of family of maii- 
midwlves and physicians of Huguenot 
descent; 

William Chamberlen (c. 1540--96) fled 
from Franco to England with his family 
in 1569. 

Peter Chamberlen (I) (1560-1631), 

eldest son of Wm, was physician to 
James I and his wife. The obstetric 
forceps used by the Ohamberlens and 
kept a closely guarded secret by them, 
were probably invented by Peter I. 

Peter Chamberlen (II) (1572-1626), 


fifth and last, child of Wm, fell foul of the 
RoyaJ College of Physioians for practising 
medicine without a licence and for not 
conflning himself to midwifery. 

Peter Chamberlen (III) (1601-83), son 
of Peter II, went to Cambridge and Padua, 
at which latter he was M.D., 1619. He 
succeeded his undo, Peter I, as court 
physician and delivered Charles II In 
1630. He attempted to organise the 
female midwives into a company with 
himself as their president; for this he was 
reprimanded by the Royal College (he 
was a follow of the college in 1628, but 
was dismissed from his fellowship in 1649). 
A very successful obstetrician, he re- 
turned to his court ^pointment on the 
accession of Charles II. 

livjgh Chamberlen (fl. 1665-1700), eldest 
son of Peter III, succeeded his father at 
court in 1673. He again used the 
* secret instrument’ with great success, 
and attempted to sell it to Francois 
Mauriceau, the Fr. obstetrician, for 
10,000 livres. He attended Mary, Queen 
to James II, at the birth of the Old Pre- 
tender, and JMneess (later Queen) Anne. 
Ho advocated a licalth insurance scheme 
which was not adopted, and a land bank 
which failed and caused him to retire 
hastily to Holland. 

The secret instrument was used by the 
Ohamberlens for many years, enabling 
them to deliver more women more 
efCoctively than anyone before them. 
When Peter III retired he went to live at 
Woodham Mortimer Hall, near Maldon, 
Essex. After his death his widow hid a 
box beneath a trap-door In the attic, and 
it remained thcjre until 1813, when it was 
disc50vered and found to contain the 
secret — .3 sets of obstetric forceps — with 
other midwifery instruments. These are 
now in the possession of tho Royal Society 
of Medicine. See W. Radclillo, The 
Secret Instrument, 1947. 

Chamberlin, Thomas Chrowder (1843- 
1928), geologist, b, Mattoon, Illinois. 
In 1869 ho was appointed prof, of natural 
science at tho State Normal School of 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, and was ap- 
pointed prof, and head of tho dept of 
geology and director of the Wwker 
Museum of the univ. of Chicago. In 
1894 C. accompanied the Peary Arctic 
Relief Expedition as geologist. He was 
also from 1902 to 1909 investigator of 
fundamental geological problems in the 
Carnegie Institution. 

His theories on tho glacial deposits of 
the N. states, together with his work on 
tho planctcsimal hypothesis with Moulton, 
won for C. a worldwide reputation. 
For nearly 40 years ho edited the Journal 
of Oeology, and his pubs, include The 
Geology of Wisconsin, 1877-1883, Contri- 
bvlion to the Theory of Oktcial Motion, 
1904, General Treatise on Geology (with 
R. D. Salisbury), 1907-9, The OHgin of 
the Earth, 1916, and The Two Solar 
Families: the Sun*8 Children, 1928, 

Chambers, Charles Haddon (186()-1921), 
Australian playwright, b. Stanmore, 
Sydney. His father was in the Civil 
Service, which he himself entered at 15; 
but after 2 years he gave it up and 
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became a stockrider. At the asre of 22 
he went to Londbn, and in 1888 won 
success as a playwright with his comedy 
Captain Sunft Other plays are The 
Idler, 1891, John-a^ Dreams, 1894, The 
Tyranny of Tears, 1899, his best work, 
and Passers-Dy, 1911. 

Chambers, or Chalmers, David, Lord 
Ormond (c. 1530-92), Judgre and historian, 
educ. at Aberdeen, then studied theology 
and law in France and Italy. Parson of 
Suddy, chancoUop of Koss, lord of session 
(1665). A partisan of Mary Queen of 
Scots, said to bavo been privy to Damley’s 
murder, 1667. Attainted by Parliament 
after the battle of Langside, he fled to 
Spain and France. Pub. Abr^.g6 des 
histoires, reprinted Mith additions, 1579 
a chronological summary of Furopoan 
list.). C. returned to Scotland, becoming 
again lord of session, 1.586. 

Chambers, Sir Edmund Kirchever (1866- 
1954), scholar, b. Berks, son of Rev. Win 
C., follow of Worcester College, Oxford. 
He was educ. at Marlborough and Oxford. 
His gi'oat works are The Medieval Stage, 
1903, and The Elizabethan Stage, 1923. 
In these ho shows the connection between 
the political and social hist, of England 
and the growth and flowering of the 
drama. The latter hook unfolds In 
minute detail the story of each stage 
company, and sums up all the knowledge 
in existence on the subject. Other 
publications include Tudor Revels, 1906 
Shakespeare: a Survey, 192.5; WHlinm 
Shakespeare, 1930, whicli fissombles all 
the known facts of Shakespeare's life 
Arthur of Britain, 1928, a brief but pone 
tratiug discussion of Nennius’s sources. 
Oxford Book of Sixteenth Century Verse, 
1932; S. T. Coleridge, 193S; and A Shmf 
of Studies, 1942. Ho was knighted in 
1925. 

Chambers, Ephraim (1680-1740), ency- 
clopaedist, 6. Kendal. As a yoimg man 
he was apprenticed to a map-maker in 
London. In 17 28 ho pub. by subscription 
his Cyclopaedia, or an Universal Die- 
tionarjf of Arts and Sciences in competition 
with Harris’s Lexicon Technicum, 1704. 
C.’s work reached its fourth ed. a year 
after his death, and gave rise to the 
Encydopidie of Diderot and d’Alembert. 

Chambers, George (c. 1803-40), marine 
painter, b. Whitby, Yorks. He was the 
son of a fisherman, and went to sea as a 
boy; but his sketches of shipping scenes 
found a market in Whitby, and he set out 
for London where he became a scene 
painter at the Pavilion Theatre. He also 
worked on the panorama of London at 
the Colosseum. His work received the 
attention of Lord Mark Kerr, tlirougb 
whose patronage O. received the appoint- 
ment of marine painter to William I V and 
Queen Adelaide. He was a member of 
the Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
and exhibited from 1827 to 1840. Two 
of his pictures of naval battles are at 
Greenwich, viz. *The Capture of I^orto- 
bello* and *The Bombardment of Algiers 
in 1836.’ 

Chambers, Robert (1802-71), author 
and publisher, h, Peebles and educ. at the 
local school. In 1818 he started business 


as a bookstall keeper In Leith Walk, 
Edinburgh. With his brother Wm (q.v.) 
he founded the publishing firm of W. & R. 
Chambers. In 1825 he pub. Traditions 
of Edinburgh, which won him the friend- 
ship of Scott and led to further writings of 
the same dosoription, A'ofes of the Most 
Remarkable Fires in Edinburgh from 1385 
to 1824, 1824, and Walks in EdArdmrgh, 
3 826. Robert was at first only a con- 
tributor to the Journal stortod by his 
brother In 1832. Later ho became Joint 
editor, and his essays and wisdom in 
selection of such materials in literature, 
hist., art, and science as would best 
suit the popular taste were large factors in 
the success of the paper. He wrote the 
Life and Works of Robert Bums, 1851, for 
which he gathered many hitherto unpub- 
lished details from the poet’s sister, Mrs 
Begg. Robert C. was an ardent scientist, 
and visited Scandinavia and Canada for 
purposes of geological exploration, the 
results of which are contained in Tracings 
of the North of Europe, 1850, and Tracings 
in Iceland and the Farde Islands, 1850. 
In 1844 he pub. anonymously, to avoid 
bringing an accusation of heterodoxy upon 
his firm. Vestiges of the Natural fUstory 
of Creation, which anticipated the theories 
of Darwin’s Origin of Species. The 
author.ship was acknowloclgod in Alex- 
fu||ler Ireland’s preface to the Pith ed., 
l“4. In 1869 the univ. of St Andrews 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor 
of Laws, and ho wiis elected a member of 
the Athenaeum Club in London. See 
W. Chambers, Memoir of Robert Chambers 
unth Autobiographic Reminiscences of 
William Chambers, 1872, 1881, and Story 
of a Long and Busy Life, 1884. 

Chambers, Robert William (186.5 1933), 
Araer. novelist, b. Brooklyn, New York. 
Educ. at Brooklyn Polytechnic, ho went 
on to study art in Paris, and extiibitod at 
the Salon. His first hook, In the Quarter, 
was pub. In 1891, and after that he 
became a prolific writer, publishing some 
70 novels, mainly lilstorical romances. 

Chambers, Sir William, R.A. (1723-96), 
architect, b. Stockholm, son of a Scottish 
merchant. Travelled os a supercargo 
to China when a youth, made drawings 
there of buildings, costumes, etc., and 
decided to become an architect. Then 
studied architecture in Italy and I’arls. 
Returning to England, 1755, he taught 
drawing to the Prince of Wales (after- 
wards George III), and pub. Designs for 
Chinese Buildings, 1757. He was em- 
ployed to lay out Kew Gardens, and built 
the pagoda and orangery there. His 
Treatise on Civil Architecture, 1759, 
became a standard W'ork. In 1761 he 
w^as appointed — jointly with R. Adam 
(q.v.) — one of the 2 official ‘Architects of 
the Works ’ ; and in 1 7 82 became surveyor- 
general. His masterpiece is Somerset 
House, 1776-86, much altered in appear- 
ance by the subsequent ronstniction of the 
Embankment and Waterloo Bridge. The 
small Casino at Marino near Dublin is 
perhaps the best of a very long list of 
public and domestic buildings, which in- 
cluded additions to Trinity (jollege, Dub- 
lin. He was a co-founder of the Royal 
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Academy of Arts, and Its first treasurer, 
1768. 

Chambers, William (1800-83), publisher, 
b. Peebles. In 1813, owing to family mis- 
fortimes, he was apprentioed to a book- 
seller in Edinburgh. Five years later he 
started business for himself, afterwards 
adding printing to the bookselling, and 
was soon joined by his brother Robert. 
In 1825-30 he wrote the Book of Scotland, 
and collaborated with Robert in a 
Gojsetteer of Scotland. In 1832 he Issued 
the first number of Chambers's Edinburgh 
Journal, the pioneer of the cheap popular 

S eriodical. This led to the founding of 
iie firm of W. & R. Chambers, and the 
issue of Chambers's Encyclopaedia (10 
vols.), first pub. in 1859-68. Seet also 
Chambers, Robert. 

Chambersburg, bor., cap. of Franklin 
CO., Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 50 m. SW. of 
Harrisburg. The tn has many fine 
buildings, among wliich is the Wilson 
College for girls. The trade of the tn is 
extensive, and among its chief manu- 
facturing industries are metal and paper 
products, food, clothing, machinery, and 
tlour; there is also fruit growing. In 
1864 a portion of the tn was destroyed by 
the Confederate's. Pop. 17,212. 
Chamberlin, see Burgundy. 

Chamb6ry, I’r. tn, cap. of the dept of 
Savoie, in a gorge linking the R. Isdro^ 
Lake Bourget. It is the seat of an ar» 
bishop, and was the anct oai). of the 
Duchy of Savoy (q.v.). l*art of the 15th- 
cent. chateau of the dukes of Savoy 
remains, now incorporated into a modern 
building. C. is a tourist centre, has good 
wines (including vermouth), and a silk 
industry and tanneries. It also manufs. 
confectionery. J. and X. do Maistre 
(qq.v.) were b. here. Pop. 30,000. 

Chambon-Feugerolles, Le, Fr. tn in the 
dept of Loire, on the Ondalno. It has 
steel manufs. Pop. 15,700. 

Chambord, Henri Charles Dieudonnd, 
Comte de and Due de Bordeaux (1820-83), 
posthumous son of the Due do Ilerry and 
grandson of Charles X of France, 0. Paris. 
Charles X abdicated in favour of his 
grandson (known to his supporters as 
Henri V of France) in July 1830, but the 
movement in favoiir of Louis Philippe 
forced Charles and his grandson to flee to 
England. C.’s character was weak and 
indecisive, and his readinoss to comply 
with the plans of the vacillating nobles 
who supported his cause dissipated his 
chances of attaining to the throne, both 
in 1848 and in 1870. He d. at Frohsdorf, 
Austria, without an heir, the nearest 
claimant being the Comte do I'aris. 

Chambord, famous chateau of the 
Renaissance period, situated in the dept 
of Loir-et-Chor. Prance, 12 m. E. of Blois 
(q.v.). The building of the castle was 
commenced by Francis 1 in 1519, and was 
completed by his successors of the Houses 
of Valois and Bourbon. It is a huge pile, 
capped by many turrets and gables, and 
stands in a walled park of 13,000 ac. It 
has been the residence of the Fr. kings 
down to Louis XV, and of Marshal Saxe, 
Diane de Poitiers, Stanislaus Leszczynskl, 
King of Poland, and Marshal Derthior, 


who had It conferred upon him by 
Napoleon in 1809 (qq.v.). After the 
death of Borthior it passed into the hands 
of the comte de Chambord, who left it 
to the house of Bourbon-Parma. Moli^re 
^ve his first performance of the Bourgeois 
Oentilhomme in the castle in 1670. See 
A. Arnauld, La Question de Chambord, 
1887, and H. Debraye, Touraine and its 
ChMeaux, 1926. 

Chambre Ardente (Fr. ‘flamiM cham- 
ber*), court organised c. 1535 by Francis I 
of France for the suppression of Protestant 
heresy. The courts wore draped with 
black and lit, even in the day-time, by 
torches. The C. A. was abolished in 1082. 

Chambre Introuvable (Fr. ‘the match- 
less chamber*), name popularly given to 
the Chamber of Deputies which w'as first 
convened in July 1815, after the second 
rocall of Louis XVIII. This Parliament 
roused indignation and alarm throughout 
Franco for its thorough-going royalist 
policy. The term has since been ironic- 
ally applied to any ultra-monarchical 
assembly. 

Chamdo, or Ch*angtu: 1. Name of a 
Tibetan Autonomous Region, W. of 
Szecliw’an, Clilna. It covers an area of 
78,000 sq. m. with 23 cos. under its 
administration. Pop. 200.000, mostly 
Tibetans. The Szecl)wan-Tibct motor- 
way traverses this region. 

2. Chief tn of the C. Autonomous 
Region, on long. 97® K.. lat. 31® N. It has 
scv. monasteries frequented by Lamaist 
pilgrims. With the motor-way completed 
in 1954 it has become a trading centre 
botwet'ii Lhasa and Cheugtu. l*op. (esti- 
mated) 15,000. 



Chameleon, name of a large and distinct 
order of lizards in the family Chamaeloon- 
tidae which inhabit S. Spain, Asia, and 
Africa, but especially Madagascar. Many 
of their characteristics are very peculiar, 
e.g. the long, prehensile tail used in 
stf^adying the animal by being coiled 
round a branch; the long, sticky, club- 
shaped tongue which can project about 
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tho length of Its body; the eyes covered 
with a thick eranuiar lid capable of 
moving independ^tly and squinting; the 
6 digits in bundles of twos and three; the 
triangular head, dattened body with a 
toothed crest; and the habit of changing 
ooloiir which can be performed at will. 
They are all insectivorous, are rather 
quarrelsome and inactive, difficult to keep 
in captivity, and when angry they will 
distend their capacious lungs and puff out 
their bodies to a great extent. At night 
they sleep on a twig, and in winter hiber- 
nate after taking in large supplies of food 
and water. Nearly all are oviparous, and 
the female lays her 30 to 40 eggs in a hole 
in the ground. The commonest species 
is C. chamaeleony which never exceeds 1 ft 
in length, and O. paraoni is the largest 
species, sometimes measuring 2 ft from 
head to tail. 

Chamfort, Nicolas Sdbastien Rooh (de) 
U 74 1-94), Fr. author and moralist, 6. 
Clermont in Auvergne. His comedies, 
ballets, and critical writings, as well as his 
brilliant conversation, attracted a wide 
circle of admirers of every class. Louis 
XVI and Marie Antoinette favoured his 
literary efforts, but ho was keenly op- 
posed to the Koyalist party during the 
revolutionaiy agitation. He became sus- 
pect,, however, and to escape he was 
obliged to commit suicide. His works, 
mainly of apophthegms and anecdotal, 
were edited by Auguis and pub. in 5 vols., 
1824-5. A selection of his works, called 
The Cynie*8 BreviarVt Is trans. by Hutch- 
inson. See J. Teppe, CTiamfort: sa vie, eon 
ceuvre, ea penaie, 1950. 

Chamidae, family of molluscs nearly 
related to the cockles, belongs to the order 
EulameUibranchiata. The members of 
the family are confined to tho warmer seas, 
and fossils are abundant from the Jurassic. 
Two of the chief genera are Chama and 
Dicerae. 

Chamier, Frederick (1796-1870), naval 
historian and novelist, entered the navy 
at the age of 13, and served in tho Waf- 
cheren expedition, and on the Mediter- 
ranean and W. Indian stations. He 
devoted his leisure to authorship. His 
most valuable work was a continuation 
of W. James’s NavcU History of Great 
Britain, 1837. 

Chaminade, C4oile (1857-1944), Fr. 
musical composer, b. Paris. She began 
to compose at tho age of 8, and her works 
became well known in Franco and 
England, where she toured widely. 
Works: Lea Amazonea (dramatic sym- 
phony); Caflirho'e (symphonic ballet); 
Trios for piano, violin, and cello; sev. 
vols. of songs and numerous piano pieces. 
Her style is light but melodious and 
elegant. 

Chamisio, Adalbert von (Louis Charles 
Adelaide de Chamisso de Bonoourt) (1781- 
1838), Ger. poet and naturalist. He 
was 6. at the oh&teau of Bonoourt in 
Champagne, but spent his childhood in 
Prussia, where his family took refuge 
fbiring the Fr. Revolution. In 1798 he 
i/mtered the Prussian Army, but In 1806, 
VMien war broke out, Ills patriotism led 
to return to his native country. In 


Paris he became the friend of Mme de 
StaOl at Coppet, where he met Sohlegel. 
At this time he began the study of botany, 
which he afterwards continued at Berlin, 
being appointed curator of tho botanic 
gardens in 1819. He edited the Muaenal- 
manach (1804-6). and became a member 
of tho Berlin Academy in 1835. C.’s 
fame rests on his romantic ballads, which 
are by turns fantastic and lurid. Peter 
Schlemihla wunderaanw OeachUMe, 1814, 
a prose tale, already known to folklore, of 
the man who sold his shadow to the devil, 
has been trans. into almost every Euro- 
pean tongue. C. also made many verse 
trans. from poems in other languages, and 
wrote sev. works on natural hist. His 
collected works (6 vols.) were pub. by E. 
Hitzig, 1836-9. See K. Fulda, Chawiaao 
und Seine Zeit, 1881 ; E. du Bois-Reymond, 
Chamiaao ala Naturforacher, 1889; K. 
Leutzner, Chamiaao: a Sketch of his Life 
and Works, 1893. 

Chamois, goat-liko antelope {liupicaprn 
rucicapra) inhabiting the mts of central 
and S. Europe (especially the Alps) aiid nt 
W. Asia. Noted for grreat speed, agility, 
and delicate power of scent. The flcNii is 
higlily prized as venison, tho skin furnishes 
true chamois-leather (sheepsldn is often 
sold as such). The hunting of C. is a 
favourite but dangerous pastime in 
Switzerland and the Tyrol. In the 
Cmcasus, Taurus, and Carpathians over 
100 are often seen in a hock. Tlje C. has 
short horns, and is grey-brown in colour. 
In tho Pyrenees it is known as the izarcl. 

Chamomile, see Camomilk. 

Chamonix-Mont-Blanc, Chamounix, or 
Chamouni, Fr. vil. in the dept of Haute- 
Savoio, on tho Arv’^c, 40 m. SE. of (Icueva. 
It is in a beautiful, narrow valley, N. of 
the Mont Blanc range. Tliero are 7 
glaciers in its vicinity. It is the usual 
approach to Mont Blanc (Dr Pacentd 
(q.v.) ascended from here), and is ex- 
tremely popular with mountaineers and 
tourists. The altitude is about 3400 ft. 
Pop. 6900. See BLANC, Mont. 

Champa, name of a country which ex- 
tended southwards from tho U. Giang 
along the coastal region, now occupied by 
Annam, as far as tho delta of the R. 
Mekong. The Cham people had racial 
and probably linguistic affinities with the 
is. peoples of SE. Asia, and their religion 
was a form of Hinduism. Tho hostility 
of the Vietnamese in tho N. and tho 
Khmers in tho S. finally destroyed O. 
From the 11th cent, onwards the Viet- 
namese people pushed relentlessly south- 
wards, annexing more and more of Cham 
tor. until, at the end of tho 17th cent., C. 
was no more. Remains of Cham towers 
and other buildings still survive in Annam, 
and their sculpture reveals strong Indian 
and Khmer Influences. Small pockets of 
Chams are still found to-day, chiefly in 
Cambodia and Cochin-China, where they 
live In houses raised on piles and continue 
to speak the Cham languci8<^- 

Champao, or MicTielia champaca, is an 
Asiatic evergreen tree, tami^ Magnolia- 
ceae, which Is cultivated in (;hlna for its 
beautiful and scented flowers, handsome 
appearance, medicinal bark, and useful 
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timber. It Is a sacred tree of the Budd- 
hists and Brahmins. 

Champagne, or Champaiano, Philippe 
de (1602-74), portrait p^ter of the 1^. 
school, b, Brussels. He first studied 
under Fouq^^s at Antwerp, but in 1621 
went to Paris, where he became the 
queen’s painter. In this capacity he 
painted decorations in the Luxembourg 
for Marie de* Medld. He was appointed 
rector of the Aoad4mie de Peinture et de 
Sculpture, and received frequent com- 
missions from Cardinal Richelieu. In his 
later years he became associated with the 
Port Royalists and the Jansenlsts. He 
inaugurated an official style of por- 
traiture, typical works being his Cardinal 
Richelieu in the Louvre, and a triple 
portrait of Cardinal Richelieu in the 
National Gallerv. 

Champagne (Fr. ‘fiat country,* from 
Lat. campttSf a field), dlst. and former 
prov. of France, comprising the depts 
of Marne, Haute-Mame, Aube, and 
Ardonne, and part of Seine-et-Marne, 
Meuse, Aisne, and Yonne. The prov. 
was about 180 m. long by 150 m. broad. 
The land is fertile in the W. region, and 
its vineyards produce the famous cham- 
pagne wines. The prov. was ruled at one 
time by the Franks, and later by native 
princes, the vassals of the Fr. kings. In 
1 284 it passed to the Fr. crown by 4|te 
marriage of Philip IV to Joanna™f 
Navarre. In the Middle Agee the fairs 
of C. were frequented by merchants from 
all over Europe. See F. Bourquelot, 
Etudes sur Us foires de ChampagnSt 1865. 

Champagne, Campaign in (First World 
War), Tho geographical position of C. 
renders it an obvious battlefield for an 
attack on France froiri the B. or NE. 
During tho I’irst World War it was the 
scone of great endeavours by both sides. 
Towards the end of Aug. 1914, von 
Moltke, chief of tho Ger. General Staff, 
ordered Prince Rui)precht to penetrate 
the Fr. frontier at Nancy. The French 
hei-e were under the command of de 
Castelnau, and after a battle lasting 6 
days the Gormans were repulsed with 
heavy loss. Further N., however, the 
Germans overran C. in their j^at sweep 
towards Paris, and Rheims, ChAlons-sur- 
Marno, Bpernay, and Ch&teau -Thierry 
all fell to them early in Sept. 1914. By 
9 Sept, the Brit. Army, under Sir John 
French, was recrossing the R. Marne at 
Ch&teau-Thierry and taking the offensive 
against von Kluck, and with this move- 
ment the battle of the Marne commenced. 
By 14 Oct. tho Germans had been forced 
back from just N. of Verdun — N. of 
Rheims — and N. of Soissons, and that port 
of C. S. of that line was not again Invaded 
by the enemy during the war, except on 
the left, where It was again pierced by the 
Germans in July 1918. From the middle 
of Oct. to middle of Nov. 1914, the Ger- 
mans kept a heavy pressure on the French 
in the Rheims-Sofssons sector, and gained 
some ground about Moussy. At the 
beginning of the new year another action 
took place which resulted in the Germans 
gaining ground at Crouy. Taking advan - 
tage of tho disorganisation of the Fr. 


supplies occasioned by the sweeping away 
of all the bridges at ViUeneuve and 
Soissons. the Germans again attacked, 
and maintained pressure for 2 days, and 
the French were forced to withdraw to the 
S. of the Aisne at Soissons. A few days 
later the French lost more positions on the 
Chemln-des-Dames (q.v.). After this a 
period of trench warfare sot in, the lines 
occupied being chiefly dictated by tho 
Ger. desire to maintain a strong line on the 
Verdun-Rheims sector. Joffre then de- 
cided upon a Fr. offensive in C., with a 
view to clearing the enemy N. of the Aisne. 
The advance began on 16 Feb., and after 
nearly a month’s hard fighting little pro- 
gress had been made, and at great 
sacrifice. Operations were practically 
suspended for tho summer. With the 
object of breaking through the Ger. line 
B. of Rheims, an offensive was planned for 
the autumn. If this were successful it 
was hoped that it would so threaten the 
hostile flanks in this region as to compel 
their withdrawal. No attempt was made 
to keep the Fr. plan secret, and tho Ger- 
mans fully prepared to meet the offensive. 
The preliminary bombardment opened on 
22 Sept, and was maintained for 3 days 
continuously. Operations went on 
fiercely until 29 Sept., but again little 
Impression was made on the Ger. positions. 
Joffre resigned the post of commander- 
in-c)iief in Nov. 1916 and was succeeded 
by Gen. Nivelle, who had to meet diffl- 
emties within and without the army. A 
change of gov. had brought in ministers 
unfavourable to the proposed C. offensive. 
In the end, chiefly owing to support by 
the Brit, higher command, Nivelle was 
given a free hand. The offensive in C. 
commenced on 16 April, and Important 
gains were made in ground and prisoners, 
etc,. P6tain then succeeded Nivelle, with 
Foch ns chief of the general staff. One of 
the chief Fr. successes in this region during 
1917 was their victory over the Germans 
on the Chemln-des-Damos. During Oct. 
they had taken Fort Malmaison, and this 
placed them in a favourable p^osition for 
attacking the Chemln-dos-Dames, of 
which they made full use, the Germans 
being compelled to evacuate the position 
early in Nov. Tho area to the B. of 
Rheims was the main scene of the Ger. 
offensive in May 1918. Here they suc- 
ceeded in making a great bul^ in the Fr. 
line towards Paris, with Rheims and 
Soissons at the B. and W. ends, respec- 
tively, of the curve. The Chemin-des- 
Dames fell to the invader very early, and 
the Aisne was soon crossed, as was also 
tho Vosle further S. Gradually Fr. 
resistance about Soissons was felt, then 
the Americans brought the Germans to a 
halt at Ch&teau-Thierry, and within a few 
days tho Ger. offensive had shot its bolt. 
A further Ger. attack was attempted in 
the middle of July, but this melted away 
within 2 days. It was now the turn of 
the Allies to take the offensive, and the 
large salient created by the Germans in 
May was an obvious point of attack. 

In this area Gen Mangin was in com- 
mand of the Ft. Army. After a series of 
minor operations the general offensive 
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commenced on 18 July. An enormous 
number of tanks contributed largrely to 
its success. In Auff. the ofTenslTe was 
resumed and maintained until the Ger- 
mans wore gradually forced back out of 
C. and eventually out of France, 

Champagne wines, grown in a region 
legally specified in 1911 within the anct 
prov. of Champagne. They are pressed 
from the black and white pinot grape, the 
great Burgundy mrape, the black grape 
giving depth and body, the white delicacy 
and perfume; white wines can be made 
from black grapes If the juico Is removed 
before fermentation from the skins which 
contain the colouring matter. Gi'OTvn in 
a barren, chalky soil such as the vino 
requires for the making of the finest 
wines, the grapes ore picked over as soon 
as tiiey are gathered and then pressed as 
quickly os possible, the Juice being run off 
into a vat whore fermentation takes place. 
The wine is then left to settle for 6 months 
or more. Vintage wines are supposed to 
bo mode enliicly from the grapes gathered 
in some particularly good ^ntage, but 
nowadays they generally contain wines of 
earlier vintages, and very often a non- 
vintage wine, though cheaper, is quit© as 
good as a vintage wine. Blending is an 
essential operation in the making of C., 
for every dist. has its peculiarity and it 
used to bo said that the only C. which 
could stand on its own merits came from 
the vineyards of Ay (q.v.). So there is a 
blending of the wines of various vine- 
yards and one of various years taken 
from the vast reserves of fine wine. 
Then, as the wine is bottled, a carefully 
calculated dose of sugar is added to pro- 
vide for the secondary fermentation in 
the bottle which will give the wine its 
sparkle. The huge piles of bottles are 
stored in the famous chalk cellars of the 
region and the wine In them ferments, 
producing alcohol and carbonic acid gas 
from the added sugar and throwing a 
sediment. It is essential that C. should 
bo golden star- bright, and the sediment 
has to be removed without releasing the 
gas from the bottle. In the course of a 
long operation, the sediment is gradually 
worked down the bottle until it rests on 
the cork. The bottles are placed in racks 
and very gradually tilted up by the 
remneur, a skilled craftsman who by a 
special turn of the wrist displaces the sedi- 
ment until the bottles are upside dowm. 
Then the neck of the bottle is frozen hard 
and the cork removed with the sediment 
with a minimum waste of wine. C. is 
one of the hardiest of wines, almost proof 
against climate and ill usage, and a 
certain alcoholic degree is necessary for 
its constitution. At this stage there is 
an addition of grape spirit, and the 
brandy most congenial to the wine is that 
distilled from tho wines of Cognac where 
the finest dist. is as chalky as C. and 
bears tho same name {see Brandt). 
Moreover the wine has by this time con- 
verted nearly ©very trace of sugar into 
alcohol and gas, and must bo sweetened 
by a liqueur formed of tho brandy with 
from a quarter to 6 per cent of sugar to 
zhake it brvt (or nature), extra sec (or 


extra dry), sec, or demi-sec; for the French, 
who to-day drink the bulk of O., Ilk© 
their wine sweet to go with the sweets, 
and tho English like it dry to go with 
their meals, knowing, perhaps, that 
only the best wine will pass muster when 
it is practically unsweetened. Modem 
methods of vinification have given O. an 
almost uniform golden colour; pink O.s 
are made by the addition of a little red 
wine or colouring matter. A good deal 
of red and white still C. used to be made 
and it will no doubt reappear If the de- 
mand for the expensive sparkling wine 
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falls below tho supply of tho vintage. 
01<l sparkling C.s can bo wonderful wines, 
but they are bound to be rare as their 
existence depends on first-rate corks and 
careful storage. See Pacottet and Ouitton- 
neau. Vine de Champagne, 1918; H. 
Warner Allen, White Wines and Cognac, 
1952; A. Muir, How to Choose and Enjoy 
Wine, 1953. 

Champagnole, Fr. tn in tho dept of 
Jura, on the Ain. It is a popular resort. 
There are metallurgical and watch- 
making industries. Pop. 5000. 

Champaign, city in Illinois, U.S.A., 125 
ra. SSW. of Chicago, in a grain-growing 
and livestock area, with railway shops 
and an oil refinery. With adjoining 
Urbana, 0. is tho prln. seat of the univ, of 
Illinois. It monufs. gloves, machineryt 
chemicals, etc. Pop. 39,600. 

Champ-de-Mars, park in Paris on the 
1. b, of tho Seine, now about 50 ao. In 
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extent, orl^ally a field for military 
parades and reviews. The Eiffel Tower 
?q.v.) stands In the NW. comer. It was 
the site of the celebrated f6te de la 
F6d6ration on 14 July, 1700, the first 
anniversary of the fall of the Bastille 
(q.v.). In 1791 it was the scone of a 
massacre, and here, in 1804, Napoleon 
distributed the 'Eagles* (standards) to 
his army. The international exhibitions 
of 18G7, 1878, 1889, 1900, and 1937 were 
held here. 

Champerfoo, seaport of Retalhuleu dept, 
Guatemala, on the Pacific. C. is linked 
Avith the Pacific Hiprhway, and is also the 
terminus of the San FoUpe railway. 
Pop. 1000. 

Champerty, or Champarty (Lat. campum 
partiri, to divide the land), in criminal law 
is a species of maintenance or ofilclous 
intermeddling in a law suit which in no 
way concerns one. The crime consists 
in making: a bargain witli a plaintiff or 
defendant that, in consideration of the 
charapertor carrying on the action at his 
own expense, the land or other subject 
matter of the action shall In the event of 
success be divided bctw'een them. C. is 
a misdemeanour punishable by fine or 
imprisonment, or both. It has been held 
to be a champortous agreement to offer to 
exorcise influence in procuring evidence 
to support a claim lor money upon oosnn 
dition of receiving a portion of the suw 
recovered. See also Cuiriinal Law and 
Maintenance. 

Champfleury, Jules Husson (1821-89), 
Fr. author, ft. Laon. His true name 
was Jules I'lciiry-IIusson or Husson. He 
joined the Bohemian circle of Baudelaire 
and Henri Murgor, and was an acknow- 
ledged leader of the realistic school. His 
Jiibliographie c&ramiqne, 1882, written 
after he was appointed director of the 
Sevres potteries in 1872, is of some value. 
Among his novels arc Chien-Caillou, 1847, 
which won the praise of Victor Hugo; 
Les Souffrances du professeur Dclteil, 1853; 
l.es Bourgeois de Molinchart, 1855, a 
satirical tale of prov. life among the 
middle classes; Les Amoureux de Sainte 
Purine, 1859; Le Violon de Faience^ 1862, 
generally considered his masterpiece. 
His biographical works include Honors de 
Balzac, 1852. See M. Clouard, VCEuvre 
de Champfleury, 1891. 

Champigny-tur-Marne, Fr. tn in the 
dept of Seine, a SSE. suburb of Paris, on 
the Marne. There were engagements 
hero between the French and the Ger- 
mans during the siege of Paris in 1870 
(see FRANCO-PitrssiAN War). It is a 
boating resort for Parisians, and has 
engineering works. Pop. 29,200. 

Champion (Late Lat. campio, from 
campus, a field or open space), in the 
Judicial combats of the Middle Ages the 
hired combatant who took the place of 
women, children, aged persons, or any 
incapable of fighting their own battles. 
These C.s were of the lowest class, and 
were regarded as disreputable persons. 
Later, in the ago of chivalry, the name 
acquired a higher meaning and was applied 
to a knight who challenged or defended on 
behalf of an injured lady or child. The 


office of crown C. Is peculiar to England. 
The * King's C. in full armour and mounted 
on horseback rode Into Westminster Hall 
at the coronation banquet and challenged 
to single combat any who should deny 
the sovereign's right to reign.* The 
challenge was never accepted, but the 
picturesque ceremonial was performed up 
to the coronation of George IV. The 
office is hereditary and is neld by the 
family of Dymoke. 

Championnet, Jean Antoine Etienne 
(1762-1800). Fr. general, ft. Valence in 
DrOme. He enlisted in the army at a 
veiw early age and took part in the siege 
of Gibraltar. When the revolution broke 
out he took a prominent part; suppressed 
the Girondist movement in the Jura (1793) 
without bloodshed; was brigadier-com- 
mander in the Rhino campaign, and by his 
stubborn resistance at Fleurus (1794) 
greatly contributed to Jourdan’s victory. 
In 1798 ho was appointed commander-in- 
chief of ‘the army of Rome,* defended 
Home against the Neapolitans and the 
Brit, fleet, and finally captured Naples 
(1798), setting up the Parthenopean 
rep. there. His intolerance of opposition 
was the cause of bis recall from Italy in 
disgrace. In the following year he was 
appointed commander-in-eWef of the 
'army of the Alps,* but was defeated at 
Gondla (1799) by the Austrian and 
Russian troops, and retired to Nice. He 
d. at Antibes in the following year. 

Champlain, Samuel de (1567-1635), Fr. 
explorer, founder of Quebec and first 
governor of Fr. Canada, ft. Brouage 
(Snintonge). His youth was spent in the 
army of Henri IV, and in an expedition 
to the W. Indies of which ho wrote an 
account in Bref Discours des C hoses plus 
remarquables que S, Champlain a recognues 
aux Intles Occidentales (first pub. 1870). 
In 1603 ho made his first voyage to 
Canada. On his third voyage (1608) he 
founded Quebec, estab. friendly relations 
with the Indians, and founded a pros- 
perous fur trade. In 1612 he was made 
lieutenant of Canada. In 1629 Quebec 
fell into the hands of the British, and C. 
was taken to England as a prisoner. At 
the treaty of St Germain (1632), which 
restored Canada to Franco, 0. returned to 
Quebec as governor. When C. came to 
the St Lawrence, furs were already being 
brought to the rlv. from great distances, 
and C. found himself involved in the 
intense rivalry for the trade. In his 
trade and explorations C. had followed a 
policy of making alUances with Indian 
tribes, especially with tribes N. of the 
nv. where the best fur country lay. In 
1609, soon after Quebec was founded, C. 
was already beginning to ally himself with 
the N. Indians. In that year he mode an 
exploration up the Richelieu R. and into 
the lake which still bears his name. C. 
was often hindered in making explorations 
himself by the cares of the settlement at 
Quebec; but he sent younger men to live 
with the Indians and learn their ways and 
languages. It was through one of these 
young men, Vlgnau, that C. was led to 
make his second Important expedition, a 
voyage. In 1613, up the Ottawa as far 
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as AUumette Two years later C. 

undertook Ms greatest exploration. TMs 
was to the Huron oounti^ with ifitienne 
Brul6, a Quebeo youth, in an attaok on 
the Iroquois. 0. made the long ti^ up 
the Ottawa, across the Mattawa R. to 
Lake Niplssing and down the Fr. R. to 
tk^orglan Bay and thence to a Huron 
vil. near Lake Simcoe; in the fighting 
there C. was wounded and Ms party 
retired defeated; and in the following 
year 0. went home. Brul6 subsequently 
carried on the work of exploration. At 
C.’s death large parts of the great lakes 
were still unexplored; but C. was the 
pioneer in the remarkable voya^ wMch 
mst put the great lakes on the map. 
His men had pointed the way to the 
Mississippi and found the St Mary's R. 
and Mackinaw Strait, which were subse- 
quently to be the cross-roads of the groat 
nir-tradlng routes of the N. and W. 
Great as he was as an explorer, C.'s fame 
rests solidly on Ms writings. To-day those 
are printed, with an Eng. trans., in 6 
large vols. and by a society wMch bears 
his name. They are no doubt Ms best 
memorials, a valuable and convincing 
record of the beginnings of Fr. settiemont 
and exploration, besides being an attrac- 
tive character-study of the man himself. 
See CRuvres de Champlain (6 vols.), 1870, 
and Voycmes (3 vols.), 1878-82; also life 
by Dionne, 18»1 ; and in Makers of Canada 
Series, Champlain^ by Dionne, 1905. 

Champlain, lake in the NE. of the 
U.S.A., lying between Vermont and New 
York. It is long and narrow, its N. end 
stretcMng for nearly 6 m. into Canada. 
It is drained to the N. by the Richelieu 
into the St Lawrence, and is connected 
by a canal with the Hudson. It has an 
area of about 435 sq. m., being approxi- 
mately 110 ra. long by from 4 to 14 m. 
broad. To the E. lies the Green Mt 
range, to the W. the Adirondacks. The 
lake was discovered in 1609 by Samuel 
de C., who gave it Ms name. It was the 
scene of many skirmishes during the Fr. 
and Indian wars, and during the Amer. 
Revolution. In 1814 the Brit, fleet was 
defeated by the Americans in the naval 
war of 181^-15. 

Champlain Epoch or Period, name given 
by Prof. Dana to the period succeeding 
the Glacial in N. Amer. geology, equiva- 
lent to the post-Glaoial period of Brit, geo- 
logists. The chief traces left by the C. E. 
are the deposits, including marine shells, 
round Lake Champlain and elsewhere in 
N. America, the raised beaches aroimd 
the great lakes, and old lake basins, 
now dried up, in their neighbourhood and 
near the E. coast. The small bitter lakes, 
the most Important of wMch is the Great 
Salt Lake of Utah, are the remains of a 
great system in the W. 

ChampolUon, Jean Franpoii, le Jeune 
(1790-1832), Egyptolo^st, ft. Figeac, 
in the dept, of Lot, France. At the age 
of 16 he read a paper at Grenoble main- 
taining that Coptic was the anct language 
of Egypt. In 1816 he was appointed to 
the professorsMp of hist, at the Lyceum 
of (irenoble, which he was afterwards 
Obliged to vacate on account of Ms 


Bonapartlst sympatMes. By comparing 
anot MSS. and monuments, and inferring 
that Meroglypbs represented ideas or 
letters, 0. made rapid progress with the 
decipherment of nieroglypMo writing. 
He was sent on scientific expeditions to 


ben, ''Champolli(m\ sein Leben und sein 
fVerk, 1905. 

ChampolUon-Flgeao, Aimft Louis (1813- 
1894), Fr. author, ft. Grenoble, son of 
Jacques Joseph C.-F. He was assistant 
librarian to Ms father at the Royal 
Library; also pub. sev. works on Fr. 
hist., art, and palaeography, and edited 
a number of memoirs. 

Champollion-Figeao, Jacques Joseph 
(1778-1867), Fr. archaeologist, elder 
brother of the more famous Joan Franoois 
ChampolUon, ft. Figeac. Ho became 
prof, of Greek at Grenoble, and in 1828 
was appointed conservator of MSS. in the 
Royal Library at Paris. In 1848 he was 
appointed librarian of the palace at Fon- 
toinebleau. He wrote sev. works on his- 
torical and philological subjects, and was 
editor of some of Ms brother’s works. 

Chamson, Andrft (1900- ), Fr. novelist 
and essayist, ft. Nlmes. He was brought 
up in the narrow Protestant tradition of 

t » region; and although he studied at the 
rbonne and the Bcole dos Chartes, Ms 
severe upbringing forms the inspiration of 
some of his best work. In his first novels, 
Rowx le bandit, 1925, Lea hommea de la 
route, 1927, Histoire de Tabuaae, 1928, and 
Lc crime dea juMca, 1930, he describes the 
life of the peasantry in his native region. 
Later novels show more interest in social 
and political problems, such as La Oaltre, 
1939. He has also written a series of 
political essays, including Uhomme contre 
rhiatoire, 1927, and La revolution de dix- 
neuf, 1930. See A. RoTisseaux, Amea et 
viactijea du XX^ aUcle, 1932. 

Chamusoa, tn of Portugal, in Sautar6m 
diet., on the Tagus, 14 m. NE. of Santar6m 
(q.v.). It has a trade in fruit, wine, and 
cheese. Pop. 3600. 

Ghaflaral, or ChaAaral de las Animas, 
coastal tn and cap. of (1 dept, Atacama 
prov., CMle, 75 m. NNW. of Copiap6. It 
acts as an import-exi>ort centre for the 
important PotrerlUos copper-mine. Apart 
from what can be obtained from conden- 
sation, drinking-water has to be piped 
from hundreds of miles away. Pop. 3000. 
Chance, see Probability. 

Chance'S or Chaud-medley (Chaud- 
mcllft) ((J.F. chauda mellee, heated 
affray), originally meant any casual 
alfray acooinpanied by violence but 
without deliberation or preconceived 
malice. The expression, though seldom 
used now, means the kUling of another in 
self-defence upon a sudden and unpre- 
meditated encounter. C.-M. is to be 
distinguished from manslaughter, for the 
latter is a crime, but the former an 
excusable act. The general distinction is 
that, if both parties are actuaUy fighting, 
ho who gives the mortal blow is guilty of 
manslaughter, but if one of them at first 
refuses to fight and retreats until, at last. 
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to avoid his own destruction, he kills his 
antagonist, that is excusable homicide, or, 
as it is inaccurately termed, C,-M. 

Chanoel (Late Lat. cancdlus, a screen), 
the E. port of a church, usually separated 
from the nave by an open-work screen or 
rail. In some medieval churches the 
screen is very high, so that the congre- 
gation is completely shut off. The choir 
stalls and the rector's pew are in the C., 
and the communion table on a raised 
platform at the far end. The term C. is 
often used as synonymous with choir; 



THE CHANCEL OU CHOIB OF MANCHESTER 
CATHEDRAL, AS IT APPEARED IN 1884 
From a drawing by T. Challis. 


the C. is also frequently called the sanc- 
tuary or presb>^>ry. According to Eng. 
law the rector has special rights over the 
C., is entitled to tlie chief pew, and is 
liable for all necessary repairs. Parish- 
ioners are allowed beyond the screen for 
the celebration of holy communion and 
for marriage services. 

Chancellor, Richard (d. 155G), navigator; 
appointed in 1553 as captain and pilot- 
general of the Bonaventure, in the expedi- 
tion of Sir Hugh Willoughby to search 
for a NE. passage to India. The ships 
were separated in a storm off the Lofoten 
Is., and 0. reached Vardohuus, the 
meeting-place that had been agreed 
upon, and after waiting 7 days in vain 
for the rest of the company, he went on 
alone into the White Sea, from whence 
he travelled to the court at Moscow, being 
well received there, and concluding a 
treaty tliat gave freedom of trade to Eng. 
ships. On a second voyage ho was lost in 
a shipwreck off the coast of Aberdeen. 


Chancellor (Lat. cawseUariua), Primary 
meaning of cawxUariuB is one who is 
stationed at the lattice-work of a window 
or doorway, to introduce visitors, etc. In 
another sense, canceUariua was a kind of 
legal scribe, so called from his position 
at the cancolli of the courts of law. The 
cancdlarim^ under the later emperors and 
in the court of (Constantinople, was a 
chief scribe or secretary who was ulti- 
mately invested with Judicial powers and 
a general superintendence over the rest 
of the officers of the emperor. All the 
modem nations of Europe have or have 
had C.S, though the powers and duties 
seem to have varied in each. In England 
the O. was originally the king's chief 
secretary, to whom petitions were 
referred, by whom patents and grants 
from the Crown were approved and 
completed, and by whom reports upon 
such matters were, if necessary, made to 
the king; hence in Saxon times he was 
sometimes styled referendarius. The name 
C. is said first to occur in Eng. hist, in the 
time of Edward the Elder, ad 920. In 
early times, as the C. was usually an 
ecclesitxstic, head chaplain and father 
confessor to the king, ne became keeper 
of the king's conscience, examiner of his 
patents, the officer by whom prerogative 
^vrits were prepared, and keeper of the 
great seal. The last eoclesiastic who 
exorcised the office was John Williams, 
Archbishop of York, from 1621 to 1625. 

The interference of the king, the source 
of justice, was frequently sought against 
the decisions of the courts of law; and 
also in matters which were not cognisable 
in the ordinary courts, or in whicli, 
from the maintenance of protection 
afforded to his adversary, the petitioner 
was unable to obtain redress. The Eng. 
C.'s Jurisdiction sprang from this royal 
discretionary authority (see also Ohan- 
CERY and Equity). It may bo observed 
that although the Eng. C.'s powers were 
so closely interwoven with me develop- 
ment of equity he nevertheless possessed 
at one time a political pre-eminence not 
only far greater than he enjoys at the 
present day, but second to none in the 
state; for on the decline of the office of 
chief Justiciar, the C. succeeded him as 
the chief minister. The Earl of Suffolk 
in the reign of Richard II, for example, 
exercised authority not only over revenue 
matters, but also over foreign policy. 
Like the Justiciar, however, the office of 
C. always tended to become a purely 
legal one. The stylo of the C. in England 
is lord high O. of Groat Britain. He 
takes rank above all dukes not of the 
royal blood, and, next to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, is the chief judge in 
England, and has a seat in the Cabinet. 
He is appointed by delivery of the groat 
seal, sits on the woolsack, presides at 
debates in the House of Lords, and goes 
out with the gov. A Rom. Catholic may 
not be lord high C, of England. The 
salary of the lord C. is £10.000 a year, 
and an ex-lord C. receives a pension of 
£4000 a year, but on going out of ofttco he 
usually conducts a great deal of Judicial 
work, presiding in the House of Lords, 
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sitting as the ultiiuate court of appeal, 
and hearing appeals to the Privy Oounoil. 
In the House of Lords the 0. presides as 
Speaker. He is Uie guardian of words in 
chancery and their property, and has 
Jurisdiction over idiots and lunatics by 
special delegation from the Crown. He is 
qualified to sit in the court of appeal, and 
presides when be sits there, and is the 
titular head of the chancery div. He 
appoints the Judges of the court of appeal 
and the high court and the county courts, 
and may remove county court Judges if 
necessary. He also appoints co. jusUces 
of the peace on the recommendation of 
the lord-lieutonant, bor. magistrates, and 
commissioners for oaths. At the opening 
of a new Parliament ho signifies the Crown 
approval of the appointment of the 
Speaker of the Cominona, and reads the 
gmeen’s speech in the absence of the latter. 
He has the presentation of various 
canonries and nvings, dispenses a wide 
patronage in addition to that already 
noted, exorcises a concurrent Jurisdiction 
%vith tho other Judges of the superior 
courts willi respect to writs of habeas 
corjnia (q.v.), and is, ex officio, visitor of all 
hospitals and colleges founded by the 
Crown. There was also, before the estah. 
of tho Irish Free State in 1922, a Lord C. 
of Ireland, whose authority within his 
own Jurisdiction was in most respects 
tho same ns that of the lord high C. of 
Groat Britain. His salary was £8000 a 
year. 

In Scotland, as in England, tho C. 
was always a high officer of tho Crown 
and had great authority in tho king’s 
councils; and similarly, that authority 
at length extended beyond its original 
limits and allected tho whole Judicial 

E ;)wer in the kingdom. But while in 
ngland the C. for the most part only 
carved out for himself a jimisclictlon in 
equity, in Scotland ho reached tho head 
of tho administration of Justice, and sat 
In a court which dispensed both equity 
and common law and the course of 
proceeding in which all tho other judica- 
tures were bound t-o follow. The office of 
O. of Scotland expired in 1707 when, 
by the treaty of Union with England, 
it was provided that there should in 
future bo but one great seal for the 
U.K. The C. of a bishop is vicor-genoral 
to the bishop, and presides over tho 
bishop’s consistory court. Ho must bo a 
barrister of at least 7 years* standing. 
The C. of tho Duoiiy of Lancaster is an 
officer who presides in the duchy chamber 
of Lancaster, adjudicating on equity 
matters connected with the Crown lands 
of the duchy. He is one of the titular 
heads of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Tho C. of a cathedml is one of tho 4 chief 
dignitaries of cathedrals of anct founda- 
tion. The C. of the Exchequer is the 
prln. finance minister of the Crown. His 
legal functions are now merely formal, 
such as presiding at the ceremony of 
nominating sherius. Constitutionally he 
is the under-treasurer, the office of lord 
high treasurer being now executed by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury. 
His voice, however, may bo all-powerful 


in connection with the Exchequer, the 
degree of his political eminence varying 
with tho qualities of the Individual who 
holds the Exchequer seat {see Ex- 
chequer, Chancellor op). The C.s of 
the imlvs. of Oxford and Cambridge are 
tho titular heads of tho univs., and are 
elected by the respective corporate bodies 
of which they ore the heads. Their 
duties are mainly discharged by a vice-0. 
Tho 0. of the order of the Garter and other 
orders of knighthood seals and authen- 
ticates the formal instruments of the 
chapter and keeps the register of tho order. 

Chancellorsvllle, vll. of Virginia, U.S.A., 
situated In Spottsylvania oo., between 
Richmond and Washington. It was the 
scene of one of the greatest battles of the 
Civil war in 1863, when Gen. ‘Stonewall* 
Jackson roceivod his death wound and 
Gen. Hooker was defeated. 

Chancery (Lat. ccmceUarius, chancellor). 
Before the fusion of common law (q.v.) 
and equity (q.v.) by tho Judicature Act, 
1873, the Court of 0, was the name given 
to tho court which had the sole adminis- 
tration o£ equity. Since 1873, when the 
Supreme Court of Judicature was estab. 
to exorcise tho consolidated jurisdictions 
of the old courts of C., queen’s bench 
(q.v.), common pleas (q.v.), exchequer 
(q.v.), and the admiralty (q.v.), probate, 
(urorce, and matrimonial causes courts, 
We administration of equity became com- 
petent to all courts of law, and the C. div. 
now moans that side of the liigh court of 
justice to which are assigned the trials of 
certain special causes. As a fact practi- 
cally all matters falling within its old 
Jurisdiction are still heard in the C. courts. 
The prln. matters assigned to the C. div. 
relate to tho estates of deceased persons, 
partnerships, tni.sts, partition or sale of 
real estates, specific performance of 
contracts for the sale of land or other 
property, the redemption or foreclosure 
of mortgages, c^aro of infants* estates, 
cancellation or rectification of deeds or 
other writt/on instruments, and the con- 
struction of wills. It consists at tho 
wesont day of 7 puisne Judges, with the 
ord chancellor as titular head. 

History. The whole course of tho 
gradual evolution of tho court of C. is 
Intimately connected ^vith tho develop- 
ment of equitable principles; principles 
which, borrowed partly from tho civil and 
Cfinon law, and partly from the dictates 
of natural justice, were designed to redress 
grievances for which there existed no 
available remedy at common law. The 
king as tho fouutain-liead of Justice 
enjoyed the prerogative of dispensing 
Justice personally in his royal council 
(evria regie). Later the judicial side of 
tho royal coimcll became specialised in tho 
concilium itrdinarLum acting as a court of 
appeal and equity, and tho chancellor, as 
the keeper of the king’s conscience and 
the chief legal officer of tho council, pre- 
sided over it in the king’s absence. The 
old court of C. is generally believed to 
have been estab. in 1348 by an ordinance 
which vested in the chancellor plenary 
authority in ‘ matters of grace and favour.* 
But whether after 1348 the so-called 
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court of C. was or was not merely the 
royal council, sitting in a place called *the 
chancery* to hear petitions of * grace and 
favour* in cases which the common law 
could not reach, the chancellor gradually 
usimped the judici^ functions of the 
council and sat as a judge alone. The 
power of the court of C. after It ceased tn 
follow the king in 1348 was developed 
mainly tlirough the chancellor*s delegated 
authority to invent new writs to meet 
cases for which the common law judges 
were unable to give redress either because 
of some defect of principle in the law 
itself, or because such remedies as it did 
provide couid not avail against the op- 
pression or local influence of one of the 
parties. During and after the end of 
the 14th cent, the judicial power of the 
court of C. increased enormously in spite 
of remonstrances from the common law 
judges and the Commons. At the time 
of Coke it exorcised an ordinary or 
common law {secundum legem et conme‘ 
tvdinem) jurisdiction and an extraordinary 
{secundum aequum et bonvm) jurisdiction, 
in the former giving auxiliary remedies 
such as discovery of documents in ca-ses 
otherwise decided on common law prin- 
ciples, in the latter proceeding entirely 
on grounds of equity. The characteristic 
fcjatures of its proceedings were the sum- 
mons by subpoena to appear and amui^ 
without any original urU to the shorf® 
by which means it could reach powerful 
personages who defied the common law 
courts, and the injunction, by the instru- 
mentality of which it renu)voil causes 
from the common law judges or reversed 
tlieir decisions, and committed a plaintiff 
for contempt who persisted in going on in 
the common law courts against conscience, 
and in defiance of the order of tlie C. court. 

The constant struggles between the 
common law judges and the C. court 
culminated in the hist oric contest between 
(yokc and Kllesinere in 1610, when the 
king pronounced in favour of the chan- 
cellor. From that time the court of C. 
became the dominating pow'cr in the 
justiciary, and the rules of equity wore 
made to prevail over those of common 
law'. Dow'ii to the middle of the 19th 
cent., the business of the court of C. 
was exercised by the lord chancellor, 
3 vice-chancellors, and the master of the 
roils, each occupying a separate court. 
There were also various officials who 
exercised certain parts of the equitable 
jurisdiction of the court, w-ho derived 
their authority from special delegation of 
one of the O. judges. These were princi- 
pally the masters in ordinary and the 
accountant-general. Proceedings in the 
old court of C. wore conducted by Bill and 
Ansiver. The Bill set out the facts as 
alleged by the idalntiff, prayed for relief, 
and concluded with a request for a sub- 
poena to compel the appearance of the 
defendant for examination. The de- 
fendant's answer usually contained a 
demurrer (q.v.) to the Bill, various pleas 
In reply, and a denial of the truth of the 
allegations, with his own version of the 
case. Scientific precision Indeed was 
completely subordinated to oonscionoe. 


but the true spirit of equity was In a 
measure violated by the gradual tendency 
of the procedure to as complete a teohnf- 
oality as that of the common law. The 
partial fusion of administration of equit- 
able remedies effected by the Judicature 
Acts has to a great extent modified the ex- 
cessive technicality of the O. court, or its 
modern representative the C. div. It 
may be noted that in most Brit, colonies 
there are courts of C. based more or less 
on the model of the Eng. courts. In 
Amor, law it also Indicates a court of 
general equity jurisdiction. Separate 
courts of C. or equity exist in a few of 
the states ; in others the courts of law sit 
also as courts of equity; in others equit- 
able relief is administered under the 
forms of the common law; and in yet 
others the distinction between law and 
equity hjw never existed or has been 
formally abolished. The Federal courts 
exercise an equity jurisdiction as under- 
stood in the Eng. courts about 1689. 
See also Bill in Equitv. 

Chanctonbury Ring, hill on the S. 
Downs, in Sussex, England, near Steynlng. 
Il£i tree-capped summit (814 ft) is occupied 
by prehistoric earthworks and a dewpond. 
The oval rampart which defended it is 
.500 ft by 400 ft, and its outworks measure 
nearly 400 ft. Rom. coins and other 
remains were found in 1909. 

Chanda, tn in Madhya Pradesh, India. 
It is surrounded by the ruins of the anct 
city of Bbadrauati. It was for long the 
cap. of the Gond kings, of whom a 
number of tombs remain. 

Chanderi, tn in Madhya Bharat, India, 
in the former GwaJlor state. The old 
tn is deserted and hidden in thick jungle, 
having ruins of 10th -cent, temples. The 
modern tn, 8 m. S., is famous for its silks 
and gold brocades. 

Chandernagore, or properly Chandar* 
nagar (city of sandalwood), former Fr. 
settlement in W. Bengal, India, 20 m. N. 
of Fort William, Calcutta, on the r. b. of 
the R. Hugll. It was transferred to 
India in 19.51 following a referendum 
among the inhab. Foimded by the ITrench 
in 1673, it changed liands between French 
and British, but was finally restored to 
the French in 1815. 

Chandigarh, new cap. of the Punjab 
(India), built to the design of Le Cor- 
busier on a site 150 m. N. of Delhi at the 
base of the Shewalik Hills and named 
after a temple dedicated to the goddess 
Chandi. The lay-out follows the prin- 
ciple of self-contained neighbourhood 
units to take a total pop. of 150,000, with 
a 5-m. green belt around. Notable build- 
ings are those of the Cnpitol, university, 
stadium, town hall, and hospitals. 

Chandler, Ellen Louise, see Moulton. 

Chandler, Richard (1738-1810), classical 
archaeologist, b. Hants. He was eduo. at 
Winchester and at Queen*8 and Magdalen, 
Oxford. In 1763 he pub. a detailed de- 
scription of the Oxford marbles in his 
Marmora Oxoniensia, which was printed 
at the expense of the univ. In the 
following year the Society of Dilettanti 
sent him out with Rovett and Pars to 
study the antiquities of Greece and Asia 
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MlBor. On his return C. pub. his dis- 
ooTerles in lonum AntigymeBt 1708-97, 
Inscrivtiones AnUguae, 1774, Travels in 
Asia Minor, 1774, and Travels in Greece, 
1776. 

Chandler, Samuel (1603-1766), non* 
conformist divine, &. Hun^rford, Berks, 
where his father was minister. He was 
cduc. at Gloucester, where ho met hia life- 
long friend. Bishop Butler. He became 
fellow of the Eoyal and Antiquarian 
Societies, and B.D. of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. He was minister at Peckham, 
1716-26, then preached at the Old Jewry 
until his death. His writings were 
numerous, and ho was prominent in the 
deist controversies of the time. 

Chandos, Eng. family, claiming descent 
from a follower of William the Conqueror: 

Sir John Chandos (d. 1428) was the last 
representative in direct male line. 

Sir John Brydges, descendant in the 
female line, was lieutenant of the Tower 
tmder Queen Mary, and was created 
Baron C. in 1554. 

James Brydges, 9th Lord C., was 
created duke in 1719. The C. residence 
which he built once at Canons, near 
Edgware, is now destroyed. The 
daughter of the 3rd Duke of C. married 
the Marquess of Buckingham, who 
became Duke of Buckingham and C., 
1822. In 1889 this title became extinct. 
In 1954, however, Oliver Lyttelton was 
created Viscount C. {see Chandos, 
Oliveb Ltttei/ton, ist Viscount). 

Chandos, Oliver Lyttelton, 1st Viscount 
(1893- ), Brit, statesman and indus- 
trialist, educ. at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. From 1940 to 1954 he was 
Conservative M.P. for Aldershot. In the 
Coalition Gov. during the Second World 
War he was president of the Board of 
Trade, 1940-1; minister of state, 1941-2; 
and minister of production, 1942-6, his 
work in the last-named office being out- 
standing. When the Conservatives re- 
turned to power in 1951, 0. became 
secretary of state for the colonies. His 
period of office coincided with the Kenya 
Mau-Mau crisis, in which C. displayed 
considerable political ability and under- 
standing, though ho was criticised as 
reactionary by left-wing opponents at 
home and as over-progressive by right- 
wing critics in Kenya itself. In 1954 he 
retired from politics to devote himself 
to his substantial business interests, and 
was created Viscount C. Since 1955 ho 
has been chairman of the Advisory 
Development Coimcil for N. Ireland. 

Chandragupta, or Sandrooottus (reigned 
316-292 BC), founder of the Maurya 
empire and first emperor of India, lie 
was son of a king of Magadha, his mother 
being of humble birth. As a youth he 
was forced into exile by his kinsfolk, and 
during this period he gathered round him 
a great company of warriors, then at- 
tacked the Macedonians, and conquered 
the Punjab. Ho next attacked Magadha, 
slew the king, and estab. himself on the 
throne, and in due time his kingdom 
extended from the Hindu-Kush to the 
Bay of Bengal. 

Chang, name given to the Tibetan 


plateau which breaks up about the 
meridians of 84®-86“ B. Scientific investi- 
gations have not been systematically 
carried out in this region as yet, but it is 
known that the Himalayan tribe, of the 
Brahmaputra derive their sources from 
the Tibetan plateau. 

Chang Chih-tung (1837-1909), Chinese 
scholar and statesman, b. in the prov. of 
Chih-li. From 1889 to 1907 he was 
viceroy of Hukwang. In character he 
was a great dreamer and enthusiast, and 
very impractical. He had great literary 
powers, and his knowledge of the Chinese 
classics was unrivalled. He is said to 
have been one of the most able men In 
modern times, and his powerful person- 
ality and true patriotism won for him a 
high position In the regard and trust of 
his follow countrymen. 

Chang Tso-lin (1870-1928), Chinese 
marshal and leader of one of the Chinese 
factions. Born of liumble parentage and 
a native of Fengtion prov., Manchuria. 
Joined the Jap. cause in the Riisso- 
Jap. WOT, 1904-5; became ruler of Man- 
churia in 1915. In 1925 ho defeated Wii 
Pei-fu, and set up a gov. in Peking in 1927 . 
In 1928 ho withdrew with the intention of 
going tc Mukden, but the train in wliich 
ho w^as travelling was bombed by the 
Japanese near Mukden and his injuries 
to his death ou 3 June. 

VK)h*angan, see Sian. 

Ghangarnier, Nioolas Anne Th6odule 
(1793-1877), Fr. general, b. Autun. He 
was for many years governor-general in 
Algeria, and served in the Sp. war, 1823. 
Ho later on obtained a military post in 
Paris, where he subdued the Communist 
struggles of 1849. He w'as arrested in 
1851 for opposing Napoleon III, and 
exiled from France, to which ho retairnod 
8 years later, after the settlement of 1859. 
Ho joined with Bazaine in tlio war of 
1870, and when the tn of Metz was cap- 
tured ho was taken prisoner and sent to 
Germany. 

Changohow, Chinese coastal city in the 
prov. of Fukien, about 28 m. W. of 
Amoy. It has manufactories of bricks 
and sugar, and a great silk trade. 

Ch’angohow, or Wuchin, city in Kiangsu 
prov., China, on the Shanghal-Nanking 
railway, in a fertile dist. near the Grand 
Canal, llico and silk are produced, and 
there is a prosperous textile industry. 

Change (derived from Low Lat. cam- 
bium, exchange), meeting-place for mer- 
chants. The name has been thought to 
bo an abbreviated form of exchange and 
Is written thus — ’change, but this is 
incorrect. 

Changeling, fairy infant substituted for 
a human one Immediately after its birth. 
In olden days a cliild that was especially 
peevish was regarded as a C, Great 
precautions were taken in the guarding 
of the mortal infant, and often some 
charm was left in the cradle. It was 
supposed the exchauge could only take 
place before the christening, and that 
afterwards the mortal infant was safe. 

Changklakau, see Kaloan. 

Changkufeng, hill on the Russo-Man- 
churian border notable as the scene of 
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a saraae oonfliot between Soviet foroea 
and the Japanese In 1938. Between the 
frontier of Jap.-oontroUed Korea and the 
Soviet area S. of Vladivostok was a sort 
of no man*B land whose precise limits had 
never been clearly determined. In June 
1938 the Japanese learned that the Rus- 
sians were planning to estab. a now sub- 
marine and air base on Possiet Bay, at the 
extreme S. limit of Soviet ter. Hence they 
seized a hill called C., situated in the 
no man's land about 20 m. from the sea, 
which ^ve artillery control over Possiet 
Bay. The Russian frontier raard ex- 
pelled the Jap. patrol which had seized C. 
The Japanese returned in strength and 
annihilated the Russian frontier guard. 
The Russians countered in turn, and with- 
in 10 days 2 large armies each of 80,000 
men, with planes, tanks, and heavy guns, 
wore fighting for possession of the narrow 
ridge of C. The battle was won by 
Russian dive-bombers whose pilots had 
learned the methods of blitzkrieg in the 
Sp. Civil War, and by Russian infantry, 
which drove the Japanese into the valley 
below. Although the battle attracted but 
little attention from the rest of the world, 
it was an important conflict in its im- 
plications. Each antagonist evidently 
thought that the other was blufling, but 
when the fight had developed from a mere 
frontier skirmish into a savage battle, 
both sides seem to have realised that tht^ 
bluif had gone far enough, and an ‘ amic- 
able’ settlement was reached, by which, 
however, the Japanese, for the first time 
ill Rusao-Jap. hist., abandoned a field of 
battle. They recognised that the ridge 
of C. was Russian ter. and withdrew dis- 
comfited to the valley lying 6 in. to the 
SW. 

This episode gave the Kremlin the 
assurance that the Red Army in Siberia 
was neither impotent nor demoralised at a 
time when the peak of misunderstanding 
between Soviet Russia and the rest of the 
world was attained. The following year 
the Japanese tried again, on the even more 
vague border-line between Inner Mon- 
golia, which they controlled, and Outer 
Mongolia, controlled by the Soviet, at a 
place called Nomanhan. In this struggle 
the brunt was borne by native levies, 
although regular Jap. and Russian troops, 
with planes, tanks, and artillery, were 
engaged. In a *war’ which lasted 6 
weeks, the Japanese were again defeated 
and again withdrew from the field. The 
C. affair confirmed Stalin's belief that 
the Soviet had been strengthened by the 
notorious arrav purge of 1936-8. He now 
knew, despite forei^ prejudices, that his 
long-drawn tuternal straggle in Russia 
had been won and his Red Army in the 
E. could deal with the Japanese. The 
sequel was the pact of friendship and 
non-aggression between Russia and Japan 
in 1941. There was no real friendship 
on either side, but actually a salient 
example of 2 countries following a policy 
dictated solely by their own interests. 
The pact was scrupulously observed for 
some years and led to the settlement of 
such vexed q^uestions as the frontiers 
between Manonukuo and Korea and the 


border between Inner and Outer Mongolia, 
which had never previously been ^ter- 
mined. See W. Dnranty. U,SJ3,ii.: the 
Story of SofHet Rtisaia, 1944. 

Channaishan, Laoling, or Shanalin 
Mountains, mt range in the prov. of 
Kirin, China. It stretches in a NE. 
direction between Ellrin and Korea, the 
altitude being 8000 ft. Two rivs. have 
their source m the mts, the Sungari on 
the N. side and the Yalu on the S. 

Ch'angsha, cap. of Hunan prov., China, 
at the oonfluenoe of R.8 Hsiang and Liu, 
on the Canton-Hankow railway. C. is an 
anot city dating back to the dth cent, bo, 
and it has oooupied a strategically impor- 
tant position throughout the ages. Situ- 
ated in the centre of a dist. rich both in 
agrio. products and minerals, it has a 
prosperous trade, exporting rice, coal, 
antimony, etc. It was opened as a treaty 
port in 1903, but its forei^ trade has been 
much overshadowed by Hankow. The 
commercial quarters are in the N. and W. 
of the city, while the S. part is occupied 
by factories. The Yoloshan in the SW. is 
one of the sacred peaks of the Hengshani 
and at its foot was the Yolo Academy 
founded in the 12th cent., which is now 
the site of the Hunan Univ. The temple 
of Chia Yi (201-169 BO) inside the city 
walls is believed to be his old house. The 
city was almost completely destroyed by 
iflre started by Chiang Kai-shek’s stam- 
peding troops in face of the invading 
Japanese in 1938: but it withstood 3 
subsequent Jap. offensives between 1938 
and 1943. The present city was almost 
completely rebuilt after the war and 
much industry has been built up since 
1953. Pop. 630,000. 

Changteh, see Anyako. 

Ch'angteh, Chinese city in the province 
of Hunan situated on the R. Yuan, 
which is the chief means of communica- 
tion from the neighbouring province of 
Kweicliou. 

Ch'angtu, see Chamdo. 

Channel, English, see English Channel. 

Channel Islands (Fr. lUs Anglo-Nor- 
mandes), group of Brit. is. in the Eng. 
Channel, W. of the Cotentin Peninsula, 
NW. France. The largest is. are Jersey 
and Guenisey; the lesser inhabited is. are 
Alderney and Sark. Herm, Jothou, and 
Breohou have, from time to time, a few 
inhab. Outlying rocky Islets or reefs 
include Bmrhou, the Casquets, the 
Dirouilles, the Eordhos, Llhou, the Min- 
quiers, and the Paternosters. Chausey, 
an extensive rooky reef, with a few inhab., 
lies SW. of Jersey but belongs to France. 
Navigation around the coasts is difficult 
owing to rocks, tides, and currents. The 
area of the 4 main Is. is about 75 sq. m. 
The total pop. Is nearly 103,000, mostly 
centred in Jersey and Guernsey. The is. 
formed part of the duchy of Normandy 
at the time of William the Conqueror's 
Invasion of England in 1066. They were 
not included in the Eng. continental 

g oBsessions lost to France in 1204 in 
le reign of King John, and remained 
attached to the Brit. Crown, of which 
they are the oldest possession. The is. 
remained, however. In the diocese of 
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Coutonces (Normandy) until 1568, when 
they were brouirht into the diocese of 
Winchester. Their strategric importajice 
in the past and their eHectiyeness as 
privateeringr bases brought attacks by 
the French, the last in 1781, when a 
landing force under de RuUecourt was 
routed by the BSng. garrison and the local 
militia in the battle of Jersey, commemor- 
ated in a painting by Copley, hung at the 
Tate Gallery, London, under conditions 
of modern warfare the is. are untenable 
against a powerful enemy in occupation 
of the mainland of France, and shortly 


home secretary* The bailiff in each baili- 
wick is also appointed by the Crown and 
combines the functions of chief magistrate 
and president of the legislature. Each 
of the 4 is. has its own legislature and 
courts. The laws and customs and politi- 
cal institutions vary in each is., but are all 
based on those of medieval Normandy, 
though modified in many resi)ects by local 
legislation. Sark Is unique in being still 
almost entirely feudal. The is. have 
shown great attachment to their tradi- 
tional laws and forms of gov., both sus- 
in the past by the common use of 
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after the collapse of France in June 1040, 
they were declared by the Brit. Gov. to 
he open tns, and were occupied by Ger. 
forces. They were heavily garrisonod 
and fortified by the Germans, hut wore of 
little positive value to them during the 
war. They were peacefully liberated in 
May 1945. The is. have long enjoyed 
fuU self -gov., subject only to the queen- 
in-council; they are not represented in 
the Parliament at Westminster and are 
not subje(it to it. The is. are divided 
into 2 bailiwicks: one for Jersey and one 
for Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark, Alder- 
ney being governed almost entirely by 
Guernsey, but Rark retaining a high 
degree of Independonoe within the baili- 
wick, with direct appeal to the quoen- 
in-council on some matters. Aldemoy 
has an elected president. A lieutenant- 
governor represents the queen in each 
bailiwick and is the formal channel for 
communication between the is. and the 


the Norman language, still spoken with 
variants in vocabulary and accent in 
most of the is. Until recent times French 
was used exclusively in the legislatures 
and courts, hut English is now in general 
use. In 1946 a committee of the Privy 
Council visited Jersey and Guernsey and 
approved substantial changes, already 
proposed by the islanders, in the composi- 
tion of the legislatures in Jersey and 
Guernsey, and also approved the setting 
up of an appeal court for both bailiwicks. 
The reforms in Jersey have now been con- 
stitutionally adopted, but in Guernsey 
they have been rejected. The C. I. enjoy a 
mild climate, with moderate range and 
with record sunshine periods during the 
summer; ann. rainfall varies from 34 In. 
to 38 in. They have developed an inten- 
sive agriculture and a fiourishing holiday 
trafflo from England, the latter activity 
centred mainly in Jersey and Guernsey. 
The is. attract as residents many rentiers 
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aud jBug. folk living in retirement from 
service overseas. Glasshonso culture has 
developed extensively in Guernsey, be- 
cause the is. slopes northwards and is 
therefore less favoured than Jersey, which 
slopes southwards, and where outdoor 
intensive cultivation prevails on small 
holdings seldom exceeding 20 ac. The is. 
enjoy long-standing privileges of export- 
ing their crops — potatoes, tomatoes, fruit, 
and flowers — to the U.K. free from 
import taxes. Jersey and Guernsey also 
export considerable quantities of granite. 
The is. are the homes of the weU-kiiown 
Guernsey and Jersey breeds of cattle. 
The herds are strictly controlled and are 
virtually free from tuberculosis. The 
large proportion of local production ex- 
ported from Jersey and Guernsey gives 
rise to large imports from the U.K. of 
food, coal, motor vehicles, feeding stuffs, 
fertilisers, packing materials, horticult. 
requisites, hardware, and general goods. 
Jersey and Guernsey are served by regular 
steamer from Southampton and Wey- 
mouth and air services from the U.K. 
Sark and Alderney have regular trade and 
communications with Guernsey and there 
is a regular daily air service between 
Alderney and England. Trade between 
Franco and the is. is insiguifleant and 
th€^re is a steamer service only from 
Jersey. Eng. currency of all denomina- 
tions is used, and the ‘ big five ’ Eng. bai<^ 
are estab. Jersey and Guernsey ma^ 
token issues of their own copper coinage. 
During the Ger. occupation (1940-5) 
they issued their own currency notes and 
postage stamps. A large part of the 
administration of the is. is carried out on 
a voluntary basis, which, with the frugal 
character of the islanders, accounts for 
the comparatively low taxation and 
relatively small public debt in each is. 
Taxation is, liowover, tending to rise to 
meet social legislation of various kinds. 
The is. have a rich flora and offer much 
of geological and arciioeological interest, 
Jersey having a remarkable mogalithlc 
tomb, La Hougue Die, and a cave. La 
(Jotte de St Urolade, which has revealed 
evidence of Neanderthal man. See 
Aldernky; Casquets; Guernsey; 
IIerm; Jersey; Jethou; Sark. See 
T. D. Kendrick, The Archaeology of the 
Channel Islands, 1928; B. de Guerin, The 
Norman Isles, 1948; 11. M. Lockley, 2'he 
Charm of the Channel Islands, 1950 ; W. D. 
Hooke, The Cho.7inel Islands, 1953; A. and 
Mary Wood, Islands in Danger, 1955. 

Channel Ports. Ger. designs on the 
C. P. became obvious in the early months 
of the First World War. Possession of 
them would hare given Germimy bases 
for submarines, besides offering favourable 
conditions for cutting Brit, communi- 
cations with Franco. Hence the Ger. 
plan was to capture Dunkirk, Calais, and 
Boulogne and also the Belgian ports, 
Zeebruggo and Osteiid. The mouaco was 
increased after the fall of Antwerp on 9 
Oct. 1014, when the Gormans concentrated 
3 armies for a general offensive towards 
the straits of Dover. Ostend and Zee- 
brugge were ervaouated and the Belgian 
Army retreated to the Yser. In the last 

B.B. 3 


days of Oct. the 3 Ger. armies delivered 
a formidable and almost simultaneous 
attack on the allied front extending from 
the Yser R., through the Ypres sector and 
La Bass^e, to Arras. This was the incep- 
tion of the first battle of Ypres, and upon 
its issue hung the fate of the C. P. At the 
beginning the sorely tried Belgiki Army 
bore the brunt of the attack, stubbornly 
resisting Wtirttemberg’s troops behind the 
Yser until such time as the Brit, warships 
were in position to fire on the Germans, 
and so compel them to withdraw. Be- 
tween Nieuport and Ypres, further inland, 
the advance was thwarted by the des- 
perate expedient of opening the dykes and 
so flooding the surrounding country. The 
sole gain to the Germans in this quarter 
was the capture of Dixmude. Southward, 
the second Ger. Army, that under the 
Bavarian crown prince, after sev. days 
of flerco fighting, succeeded in advancing 
its positions a few miles, from La Bass^e 
to Nenve-ChapeUe; but this proved the 
limit of its advance to the C. P. The 
third Ger. Army, under von Billow, 
operating still fui*thei* S., could make no 
headway against the French in front of 
Arnis. The fiercest fighting in the whole 
battle was near Ypres, the attacks on the 
Brit, forces being repeated and long- 
drawn; but though the Brit, line was 
driven back some little way, it was never 
pierced. The historic effort of the (iler- 
mans to take t he O. F. had thus definitely 
failed. A fiu’ther effort was made in 1 9 1 8 
in the course of the final Ger. offensive, but 
the attack was launcjhed from motives of 
despair. When they were held before 
Amiens (q.v.), the Germans delivered a 
great assault against the Brit, line between 
Arras and the region N. of Ypres, tlie plan 
being to separate Plumor’s Second Army 
from Horne’s Fii*si Army, the attempt to 
drive a wedge between the French and 
British having failed. Success would have 
jeopardised Calais, for an advance in any 
way comparable to that already made in 
the Amiens sector would have involvcMl 
first Hazebrouck and then Ypres. But 
though the British sustained a terrific 
battering at Passchendaele Ridge, and lost 
many Important positions, they still domi- 
nated the strategic railway lines from and 
to Amiens. Arras, and Ypres, and the Ger- 
mans, despite heavy losses, were no 
nearer the O. P. At the same time, too, 
they had lost the Belgian ports as effective 
bases for U-boat operations, owing to the 
Brit. Navy sinking ships in the harbours 
of Ostend and Zeebruggo (q.v.). 

Second World War. In the Second 
World War all the C. P. were taken by 
the Germans in the course of the campaign 
on the W. front in 1940, and on 21 May 
the R.A.F. were attackii^ some of the 
ports which were then in Ger. hands. 
Boulogne was taken by the enemy on 
24 May. Ostend fell on 29 May, and on 
30th the Brit, expeditionary force was 
evacuated from the Dunkirk beaches. 
See also Western Front in Second 
World War. 

Channel Tunnel. M. Mathleu, a French- 
man by birth, was the first to propose 
submarine communication with England. 
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He laid the suggeation before Napoleon I 
that a roadway should be built under the 
Hng. Channel, and that locomotion should 
be carried on by means of horses. Alter 
railways had come into Yo^e, it was sug- 
gested by some £ng. and Fr. en^eers 
that a tube should be laid along the bed 
of the sea, Wm Low, in 1867, thought 
that 2 single-line tunnels, with numei'ous 
passages to connect them, could be 
engineei'ed. At the Paris Exhibition 
(1867) a model ol a tunnel was shown by 
Thomd de Gamond, and in 1872 the Eng. 
O. T. Co. was formed. The scheme was 
set on foot, and operations begun at 
Sangatte, near Calais, and IShakespeare's 
Cliff, near Dover, headways having been 
bored for 2000 yds under the sea at each 
end. But the Eng. military authorities 
refused to sanction it, and Parliament 
opposed the scheme. During the experi- 
mental proceedings coal was discovered 
near Dover. In May 1904 the Paris 
chamber of commerce passed a resolu- 
tion strongly advocating the scheme, and 
the C. T. Co. showed Intention of once 
more approaching Parliament on the 
subject. The military authorities were 
loath to permit ol any project that would 
deprive Great Britain of the advantages 
due to her insular situation. But in the 
20tdi cent, new factors came into being. 
First was the invention of the aeroplane; 
especially after B16riot had flown over 
the Eng. Channel in 1909, Britain was 
no longer an island. Next came the 
First world War with the submarine 
warfare of Germany on Brit, shipping, 
which greatly hampered the forwarding 
of supplies to the Brit. Army and its 
allies. After the war the allied general- 
issimo, Marshal Foch, is reported to have 
stated that had the C. T. been in existence 
In 1914 the war might have been shortened 
by one-half, and that such a tunnel * would 
make war in W. Europe impossible.* The 
Brit, generals, Lord French, Lord Kit- 
chener, and Sir Hom’y Wilson, declared, 
on the contrary, that the tunnel would 
have been a handicap in the war. Among 
economic factors that led after the war to 
a revival of the agitation in Great Britain 
in favour of a C. T. was the idea that the 
xmdertaking of so largo a scheme would 
assist trade and employment and that 
it would encourage tourists, fearful of 
sea-sickness, to visit England. For this 
reason the great London drapers advo- 
cated the scheme, and some Loudon 
newspapers lent their support. The rival 
scheme of a channel train ferry, wliich 
became an actuality in 1918, is an econo- 
mic factor adverse to the tunnel, and the 
increasing air transport has led to further 
doubts, A committee appointed by the 
Labour administration reported in 1930 
that tibere were certain economic advan- 
tages in the scheme, but on 30 June of 
that year the House of Commons, takiig 
its erne from the Premier, MacDonald, 
rejected the project by the narrow margin 
of 179 votes to 172. The Fr. Gov. still 
attaches great importance to the scheme. ; 
The Brit, scheme was for a tunnel 30 m. ! 
long (of which 20 would be under the sea), | 
costing about £30,000,000 and taking I 


5 or 6 years to build. M. Dautiy, chair- 
man of the Fr, O, T. Committee, sug- 
gested much the same length and cost, 
the depth of the lowest portion of the 
tunnel in his scheme being about 300 ft 
below sea level, and he quoted a Franco- 
Brit. expert agreement to the effect that 
the receipts for the first year would be 
about 577,000,000 francs and that the 
tunnel would be financially self-support- 
ing. Just before the Second World War, 
M. AndrC Boisdevant aroused interest by 
his detailed plans for a 30-m. road tunnel 
with a road width of 22 ft and a height 
from road level to roof of 18 ft, the deepest 
point being 450 ft below sea level, and 
the route being from Marquise, mider 
Cap Gris Nez, to near Folkestone, the 
estimated cost being £42,000,000. Apart 
from the glacial moraine which is said to 
exist in the centre of the channel there 
appears to be no insuperable difficulty 
from the engineering standpoint in the 
construction of a C. T., the chalk sub- 
stratum of the channel bed being emi- 
nently favourable to boring operations. 
At the time of going to press renewed 
interest was being shown in the C. T. 
project. Conversations were taking place 
between the Suez Canal Co. and the C, T. 
Co. in London with a view to closer in- 
vestigation of the possibilities of a C. T. 
The exact form snoh a tunnel would take 
iagtot yet clear, but it is possible that both 
rail and road commimications would be 
assured. Talks on a European common 
market, together with post-war tendencies 
towards u united Europe (for political 
implications see Western Union), favour 
the reconsideration of a scheme for a 
submarine link with the Continent, though 
it is clear that the Brit, and Fr. govs, 
would be deeply implicated were the 
project accepted. 

Channing, William Ellery (1780-1842), 
eminent Aiper. Unitarian preacher and 
writer, b. Newport, Rhode Is. He 
graduated at Harvard in 1798, and in 1803 
became minister of the Federal Street 
Congregational Chui'ch, Boston, where he 
acquired a great reputation for eloquent 
preaching. C. became Involved in a con- 
troversy in which he was called the 
‘apostle of Unitarianiam,* although he 
himself objected to the term. C. had a 
gentle nature, and shrank from eccles. 
quarrels, and had little sympathy with 
those who preached dogma, of whatever 
kind. He preached and wrote vehemently 
against intemperance, war, slavery, and 
oppression. While on a visit to Europe 
he met many Eng. authors, notably 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. His works 
Include Remarks on National lAteraiuret 
1823, On the CTtaracter and Writings of 
John Milton, 1826, On the Character and 
Writings of Finelon, 1829, an essay on 
Slavery, 1835. and Self-Culture and the 
Elevation of the Masses, 1838. His com- 
plete works were pub. In 5 vols. in 1841, 
and in 1875 were reprinted in 1 vol. His 
sermons were collected and pub. in 1872. 
See life by his nephew, Wm Henry C., 
1848, and that of J. W. Chadwick, 1903. 

Channing of Wellingborough, Francis 
AUston, lOT Baron (1841-192^, politician, 
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b. in the U.S.A., and educ, at Exeter 
CoUegre. Oxford. He later became tutor 
and lecturer in philosophy at Univ. CoUegre. 
lie wan Liberal M.P. from 1885 to 1910, 
and took an active part in promoting: 
offilc., educational, and labour reforms. His 
pubs, include The Truth about Agricultural 
Depression, 1897, and Memories of Mid- 
UiTtd Politics, 1917. Ho was made a peer 
in 1912. 

Chansons de Geste (Lat. gesta), name 
given to long narrative poems written 
by the trouvdres of N. France from the 
nth to the 15th cent, in number about 
110, according to Gautier. The earliest 
known chanson in existence, the Chanson 
de Roland, is by far the most famous and 
noblest of them all. It appears to have 
been written between the years 106G and 
1095. Most of the C. are divided into 
A eyeles, that of Charlemagne, of Boon 
de Mayonee, and Garin de Montglano. 
Probably the most important cycle was 
that one which gave an account of the 
doings of Charlemagne, and wjis known 
as the Geste du Roi, It described the life 
of the mother of Charlemagne, as well as 
that of the emperor himself. Another 
interesting cycle is that of La Ocjtte de 
Guillaume, which tells of the brave men 
of the S. who render faithful service to the 
throne. There are a groat immber of 
poems belonging to this cycle, and t hoy 
are some of the earliest extant. T® 
subjects of these chansons de geste are 
nearly all taken from Fr. hist., tind 
written in versos of 10 or 12 syllables. 
Their general character is inclined to 
hardness and coarseness, and very little 
grace, but there is groat energy ; they are 
full of Gallic strength and force, Tlieir 
literary value and historical interest are 
very considerable; the customs and ideas 
of the times in which they were written 
are faithfully reproduced, and their 
popularity spread into England, Italy, 
Spain, and even Iceland. Very many of 
the surviving poems were never pub. See 
J. B5dier, Les T^gendes ipigues, 1908-17. 
Sec also French Language and Litera- 
ture. lAterature, 

Chant, Laura Ormiston, rUe Dibdin 

(1848-1923), social and political reformer. 
She was h. at Chepstow, and prior ttj her 
marriage had been assistant matron 
in an asylum and tilso a schoolteacher. 
She lectured in different parts of the world 
on women’s suffrage, temperance, liberal- 
ism in politics, and many other subjects. 
In 1895 she begiin to attack the London 
music-halls on the ground of social purity. 
She was a writer of songs and of pamphlets 
on social questions. 

Chant, in church music a species of 
melody used in cathedrals and other 
churches. In the Church of England the 
psalms are usually chanted, while in some 
nonconformist churches certain passages 
of Scripture are also chanted. In the 
Rom. Catholic Church the earliest form, 
the Ambrosian C., introduced by St 
Ambrose of Milan, was superseded by the 
Gregorian C. or plainsong system of anti- 
phonal psalmody as devised by Pope 
Gregory I. In this system 8 fi^oups of 
chants correspond to the 8 modes (q.v.) 


or ohuroh tones. The O. begins with an 
intoning note and then a reciting note is 
followed by the mediation marking the 
half of the C., a reciting note, and the 
termination. In the Anglican C. the 
main principle is that of the traditional 
Gregorian tones. See also Plainsong; 
Plainohant; Gregorian Chant. 

Chantabun, prin. tn of the prov, of C., 
on the E. side of the Gulf of Thailand. It 
has been a stronghold of the Horn. 
Catholic missionaries since the 17th cent., 
and is considered to possess a stronger 
Christian element than any other place 
in Thailand (Siam). There is consider- 
able export trade in rosewood, dye-woods, 
timber, hides, gum, and horns, and there 
are mines of precious stones in tlie 
vicinity. Pop. 110,808. 

Chantada, Bp. tn in the prov. of Lugo, 
on the Asma, a trib. of the Mlfio (q.v. ). It 
is an important agric. centre. Pf>p. 
15,000. 

Chantarelle, see Chanterelle. 

Chantelauze, Franoois Rdgis (1821-88), 
Fr. historian, 5. Montbrison, Loire. The 
majority of his pubs, deal with the 17th 
cent. His most important are Le Car- 
dinal de Rete et V affaire du chapeau, 1878, 
then in 1879, Le Cardinal du Retz et ses 
missions diplomationies d Rome, He had 
pi*eviou8ly pub. (1876) Marie Stuart: son 
procis et son execution, which is still nn 
important authority on this subject. 

Chantenay, until 1908, a tn of France 
in the dept of Loire-Inf6rioure, situated 
on the R. Loire, 2 m. W. of Nantes of 
which it now forms part. There are large 
brandy distilleries, iron foundries, forges, 
shipbuilding works, etc. 

Chanterelle, Chantarelle, and Chan- 
tarella, popular renderings of the name 
Cantharellus cibarius, aii edible mush- 
room; in colour it is a bright orange, the 
cap is irregularly shaped, the gills are 
thick and wrinkled, and the whole plant 
has a pleasant fruity smell. 

Chantilly, Fr. tn in the dept of Oise, on 
the Nonette, 25 m. N. of Paris, beside the 
beautiful forest of C. The magnificent 
Grand Chateau is a 1 9th-ccnt. reconstruc- 
tion by Henri, duo d’Auraale (q.v.), of a 
historic structure, once the property of 
the great Cond6 (q.v.), which was de- 
8ti*oyed at the revolution. In 1886 the 
duke presented it and its invaluable art 
collections to the Institut de France. 

C. has a famous racecourse, and ^ves its 
name to a kind of lace. Pop. 6000. 

Chantrey, Sir Francis Legatt (1781- 
1841), sculptor, b. Norton, Derbyshire. 
The son of a carpenter, he was left an 
orphan at the age of 12, but was be- 
friended by a wealthy lady, and in 1797 
apprenticed to a wood-carver, frame- 
maker, and gilder in Sheffield. Here he 
began modelling in clay and drawing 
pencil sketches, which attracted the atten- 
tion of John Raphael Smith, the mezzo- 
tint engraver, who gave him some lessons 
in portrait painting. In 1803 he came to 
London and studied at the Royal Acad- 
emy* where his first work, a ‘Portrait of 

D. Wale, Esq.,’ was exhibited in 1804. 
His work was well received, so that in 
1809 he obtained a commission to execute 
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colossal btists of Brit, admirals — Howe, nominated aa president of the rep. in 
Vincent, Duncan, and Nelson — for Green- 1879. 


wich Hospital. In 1808 he received an 
order for a statne of Georgre III to be 
placed in the Guildhall. His reputation 
for portraiture was estab., and he executed 
busts or statues of most of the prominent 
men of his time. His busts include those 
of Sir Walter Scott (two, 1820 and 1828). 
James Watt (Westminster Abbey), and 
Wordsworth; hi« chief statues are Sir 
Joseph Banks (1827), Washington (in 
Boston), tho Duke of Wellington (in front 
of the Royal Exchange, London), George 
IV, Canning, and Roscoe (Glasgow). His 
statue-group of the ‘Sleeping Children* 
in Lichticld Cathedral is well known. 
C. was knighted in 1835 and he be- 
queathed his fortune to tho Royal 
Academy, to be peirtly expended on tho 
purchase of works of art executed in Great 
Britain. See J. Holland, Memorials of 
Chantreif, 1851; G. Jones, Sir Francis 
Chantrey; D. S, MacColl, The Adminis- 
tration of the Chmirey Behest, 1904. 

Chantrey Bequest. This fund was estab. 
by the bequest of Sir Francis Chantrey, 
R.A, (q.v.), under which £106,000 was 
invested in consols, the available inconu» 
being then about £3000. The first pur- 
chases out of the fund were made in 1877, 
and the collection, which now comprises 
some 600 works, has since 1898 been por- 
mnnently housed in the Tate Gallery. In 
1903 complaints with rog;ard to the 
('hantrey bequest were raised on the 
ground that tlie committee was too ex- 
clusive in its choice of artists, and since 
then various changes have been made in 
the composition of tho selection <!OTn- 
inlttee. Tho exhibition of the C.’hantrcy 
Collection (Royal Academy, 1949) sug- 
gested that early criticisms were well 
fouuded but showed later improvement. 
Tim selectors form 2 joint committees 
for painting and sculpture, each composed 
of 3 members of the Academy and 2 of 
tho Tato Board; proposals for purchase 
come before the Academy Council, who 
retain the power of approval or rejection. 

Chantry (O.F. chanterie; Lat. cantare, to 
sing), term applied to a. chapel or altar 
where masses may be sung for the repose 
of a soul. C. chapels ore often bnilt off 
the aisle or nave of a church, and have the 
tomb of the founder placed in the centre. 
The word C. is also applied to the endow- 
ment Intended by the founder as a per- 
petual stipend for masses in such a chapel. 
See G. H. Cook, Medieved Chantries and 
Chantry Chaepels, 1941. 

Chanucah, Jewish minor festival com- 
memorating the rededication of tho 
Temple In 164 bo by Jndas Maccabeus 
after his defeat of the forces of Antiochus 
TV. It is celebrated for 8 days from 
Klslev 25, chiefly by kindling lights in the 
Jewish home and at the synagogue. 

Chanzy, Antoine Engine Alfred (1823- 
1883), Fr. general, b. Nouart, Ardennes. 
He was present at Magenta and Solferino 
In 1869. He had about 30 years’ service 
in Africa, on his return from which he 
commanded the second army of the Loire 
in the Franoo-Prusslan war in 1870. He 
was ambas. to Russia, 1879-81, and was 


Ch'aochow. city of China, in Kwang- 
tung prov., situated on the R. Hankiang, 
near where it flows into the China Sea. 

Ghaoking, city of China, in Kwangtung 
prov. It IS situated on tho West 11. 

Ohaones, people who lived in Epirus in 
tho N. of Greece; thus Epirus is occa- 
sionally called Chaonia. 

Chaos, according to the Greeks the 
space and void which existed before 
creation (literally ‘a yawning*). C. was 
said to be the mother of Erebus and Nyx 
(Darkness and Night). 

Chapala, largest lake in Mexico (cen- 
tral) with an area of 1300 sq. m., situated 
between Guadalajara and Miclioacdn. 
Tliere are numerous is., and ilie Uio 
Grando do Santiago (which enters it us the 
R. Lermu) flows through it. 

Chaparral, tn in Tolima dept, Colom- 
bia, 115 m. from Bogota. It has agric. 
and forest products, and copper, iron, 
coal, and potroloum arc found near i>y. 
It stands ot an altitude of 2540 ft and has 
a pleasant climate. Near by are tlie 
painted rocks of Aipe and a peculiar 
grotto, Tuluni, the haunt of birds. Pop. 
5500. 

Chapayevsk (formerly Trotsk), tn in 
tho Kuybyshev Oblast (Russia), 27 m. 

of Kuybyshev. It has agrie. nm- 
Iwinery and building materials industrioH. 
Pop. (1950) 78,000. 

Chapbooks, or Broadsides, tenii be- 
lieved to have come into use In tlie ndgn 
of George IV, and applied to sniall 
pami)hlets as sold by chapmen, whieii 
at that time were the chief form of 
literature that the poor people enjoyed, 
not only in England but on the Continent. 
Tn Germany they were called Volks- 
hueher, first printed in Francn for the 
populace after the invention of the print- 
ing press. The beginning of the 17th 
cent, is said to be about the time ot tl»eir 
entry into England. Early in tlie 16tb 
cent, some of these books v'ore devoted to 
the interpretation of dreams, palmistry, 
astrology, etc., while others were such tales 
as Jack the Giant KiUer, Patient Grizel, 
Reynard the Fox, etc. In Scotland a 
number of more or Jess religious books 
wore in vogue, espetiially tho ‘ prophecies ’ 
of Peden. Then humorous hooks were 
always favourites, among them being 
The Merry Boeplaits of Georoe Buchanan, 
Thackeray describes tho Irish C. in his 
Irish Sketch Book, chaps, xv, xvi. 

Chapel, see Father of the Ohai’ei.. 

Chapel (O.F. chapele, from Lat. capella, 
a sanctuary), a small building used for 
worship. C.s were attached to cathedrals, 
churches, and abbeys as early as the 10th 
cent., and were dedicated to some saint. 
An altar and relics of the saint were placed 
in the C., so that private devotions op 
special services might bo held there. The 
central O. was often called the lady C. 
because it was dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. C.s might also be erected to hold 
the tombs of private Individuals, as 
Henry VII’s C., added in 1502-20 to the 
E. end of Westminster Abbey. C.8 were 
also built by private families on their 
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own estates, and by colleges and guilds. 
Modern colleges and schools frequently 
have C.S. The term C. is also applied to 
places of worship built by nonconformists, 
iis distinct from those consecrated accord- 
ing to tho laws of tho Church of England 
{see also Chantry). 

Chapel-en-le-Frith, tn and par. in 
Derbyshire, England, 6 m. N. of Buxton, 
formerly known os the ‘capital of the 
Peak.’ Pop. (tn) 4110; (par.) 6050. 

Chapel Royal of England. Tho date of 
its foundation is not certain. It is knovrn. 
however, that it existed at the time of 
Edward IV. Like the Ger. KapeUe it 
was imderstood not as a building but as 
a body of clergy and musicians. This 
original meaning has tended to fade out 
and to be replaced by its secondary inter- 
pretation as a royal chapel for the. use 
of the sovereign and royal household. 
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Appointments are now made to H.M. 
C..S U. Formerly it attended upon the 
sovereign wherever he or she might be, 
e.g. on Henry V at Agineourt and on 
Henry VIII at tho Field of tho Cloth of 
Gold. This practice is still followed on 
some occasions. 'I’liere were IS minstrels 
and 8 children in the C. P. of Edward IV ; 
ill tlio 16th cent, began tlm cust om of tho 
musical members performing ‘interJudes’ 
befoiu royalty, and, later, ‘masques.* 
Under Elizabeth I it was specially dis- 
tinguished for its music. ‘The Chapel 
Poyal, as an institution, has been of the 
greatest value ... in promoting the 
development of English music’ (Soholes). 
Among its famous organists wore Tye, 
Byrd, and Gibbons, and, in tho 17 th cent., 
Purcell. Still later there were accom- 
plished organists whose names are familial- 
to every student of Eng. church music. 
The standard of musical excellence is 
maintained. Its staf^ consists of a dean, 
sub-dean, 3 priests-in-ordinary* with 6 
gentlemen and 10 children forming the 
choir, and a sergeant of the vestry. There 
are 36 chaplains to the sovereign with the 


duty to preach a sermon when summoned, 
and an organist who is also choirmaster 
and composer at the C.s R. Services 
were held at Buckingham Palaoe until 
tho destruction by bombing of the chapel 
there. Now the C. R. at St James’s 
Palace and the Queen’s Chapel, Marl- 
borough Gate, are in use. The first of 
those is of Tudor origin: its ceiling, the 
design of which is generally attributed to 
Holbein, bears the date of 1540. The 
second was built for Charles I’s queen by 
Inigo Jones. The public ore admitted 
to the services. 

The C. R. of Scotland was founded by 
Alexander I at Stirling Castle, but Mary 
liad it removed to Holyrood. The chapel 
now consists of the dean, appointed by the 
sovereign, and 6 chaploins-in -ordinary 
who attend ou the sovereign at Balmoral 
Castle. Any money that belongs to the 
chapel is given for salaries for chaii-s of 
divinity in connection with a univ. The 
name used to bo given to Holyrood Abbey 
C‘hurch which is now in ruins. 

Chapelain, Jean (1595-1674), Fr. poet 
and critic who fii-st came into notice 
through his preface to the Adone of 
Marino in tho year 1623. He was con- 
sidered the chief of Fr. poets, and every 
one thought that his Pucelle, which was 
one of the pseudo-epics of that time, 
would equal the JUad or Aeneid. Tho 
popularity of this work, however, did 
not endure, and after the praise bestowed 
on the issue of the fii-st 12 cantos in 
1656 had subsided, his fume gradually 
dwindled, and he was luiiglied at by the 
younger poets such as Bdileau. Under 
the patronage of Kii-.helieu, however, ho 
was prominent in founding the Academy, 
and helped to foi-mulate the rules of the 
‘three unities’ in Fr. drama. His most 
important work is Sentiments de, I’Aca- 
dhnie sur Ic Cid, which he brought out 
in 1637. See G, CoUas, J Chapelain, 
1912. 

Chapelhall, vil. In Lanarkshire, Scot- 
land, with ooUiories and light industries. 
Pop. 4000. 

Chapelle (-St-Denis), La, dist. in the N. 
of Paris, an anot vil. joined to the city in 
1860, and now a populous working-class 
area. 

Chapelle Ardente, chamber, catafalque, 
or hearse for the lying in state of exalted 
pei-sons, lit with candles. In Westminster 
Abbey, at the Crossing, dead kings lay 
in efiigj" under elaborate canopies or 
‘liearses,’ supporting a multitude of 
candles. The effigies, carried at the 
fimerals. represented the actual corpse. 
Henry VII provided by his will that at 
his funeral a hearse should be set up, with 
100 tapers and 4 great candles in the 
lantern apace, until the king’s great chapel 
was finished (see under Westminster 
Abuey). The hoarse of Edmund Crouch- 
back (Earl of Lancaster) had no fewer 
than 559 candles, an odd number which 
suggests that there was a single one at 
the apex. This custom is first recorded 
as occurring at the obsequies of the 
Prankish king, Dagobert I, in the 7th 
cent. See W. R. Lethaby, Wesimwster 
Abbey lie-examined, 1925. 
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Chapeltovra, lasge yii. of Yorks, Eng- 
land. In one of the pars, of Wortley (q.v.) 
rural diet., 6 m. from Sheffield, and giying 
its name to a ward sending representatives 
to Wortley Hural Dist. Council. Pop. 
7000. 

Chaperon <Fr. ‘hood*) has a variety of 
meanings: 1. It Is the name often given 
to the plumes seen on horses’ iieads in 
funeral or other processions. 

2. Also applied to the cap which is worn 
by members of the Eng. Order of the 
Garter. 

3. The name given to the academic hood 
worn by all people who have taken a 
degree of any kind, such as Doctor of 
Music, Bachelor of Arts, etc. 

4. Most commonly known as the term 
applied to a married lady who is acting as 
‘guardian’ to an unmarried woman when 
appearing in public. This custom arose 
in the reign of Queen Anne. Prior to this 
no unmarried girl or woman could appear 
in public except under the guardianship 
of a near relation. 

Chaplain, Jules Clement (1839-1909), 
sculptor of medals and busts, h. Mortagno, 
helped to revive the decayed art of en- 
graving on medals. He executed a series 
for various societies and functions, in- 
cluding one for the Universal Exhibition 
of 1867, another in commemoration of the 
resistance of Paris, a third for the Salons, 
and a fourth to be given as a recognition 
of ficts of heroism. Among his medallion 
jjortraits are those of Meissonier, Renan, 
Gambetta, Faurc, and Lonbet. 

Chaplain, minister of religrion attached 
to some private or official person, institu- 
tion, or society. The name chapelain, 
Lat. capellaniuit belonged originally to the 
priest in charge of the cloak icappa) of St 
Martin of Tours (q.v.). This sacred relio 
was preserved in nn oratory called the 
capella (whence ‘chapel’). Tlie title of C. 
gradually spread to all keepers of relics, 
and of such oratories, especially of the 
Chapel Royal, whose C. acquired great 
dignity and power by the time of Charle- 
magne. In England the sovereign has 36 
Anglican C.8-in-ordinary who officiate in 
turn in the Chapels Royal, as well as 
honorary and domestic C.8. In Scotland 
Royal C.s are of the Church of Scotland 
(Presbyterian). C.b are also appointed 
by the Foreign Office to embassies and 
consulates abroad, and the Church of 
England (through various societies) main- 
tains chaplaincies for Anglicans in most 
of the prin. cities of Europe. Anglican 
diocesan bishops have C.s who serve as 
private secretaries and attend them at 
religious functions; they also appoint 
examining C.s to test their ordinands. 
Anglican convents also have their C.s. 
In the Rom. Catholic Church there are 
chaplaincies endowed or maintained under 
lay or episcopal trusteeship for the per- 
formance of specific services, masses, etc. 
Parochial or auxiliary C.s may bo ap- 
pointed to assist in pars. ; C.s (secular) are 
appointed by bishops to care for convents 
and communities; bishops also have their 
C.s at mass, and as private secretaries. 
Pope Pius X in 1907 gave his Pontifical 
C.8 the title of Monsignore. 


C.8 of aU denominations in the U.K. 
serve in prisons, hospitals, and in the 
armed forces, C.8 of the Royal Navy ai’e 
officers, but are not promoted to any 
specific non -spiritual rank, nor until the 
Second World War did they wear naval 
uniform. Every ship and estab. of a 
certain complement carries an Anglican 
C. selected, licensed by, and serving under 
the C. of the Fleet. C.8 of other denomi- 
nations are appointed to minister to their 
adherents on a capitation basis. Rom. 
Catholic C.s are controlled and appointed 
by the Senior Rom. Catholic O., with the 
approval of the Rom. Catholic Ordinary 
of the Forces, and the preliminary per- 
mission of the candidates’ diocesan or 
religious superior. C.s of the Free 
Churches are appointed by and servo 
under their Senior C. (Methodist or 
United Board). 

Army C.s, known as C.s to the Forces, 
serve under conditions laid down by tiie 
War Office. Anglican C.s serve under the 
C, General, and all C.s are officers and are 
promoted in definite rank within the C.s 
Dept. 

C.8 of the R.A.F. are granted the 
relative rank of flight lieutenant on ap- 
pointment. Anglican C.s must have 
been 3 years in priest’s orders, and be 
commended in writing by their bishop to 
‘ I C.-in-Chiof, R.A.F. C.s of other 

nios (Rom. Catholic, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, United Board, Jewish) are 
selected on the recommendation of their 
respective governing bodies or eccles. 
superiors. 

Though C.S arc non-combatants they 
have shown notable valour and devotion 
to duty, as is indicated by the following 
figures for the R.N., the smallest in 
personnel of the 3 services, in the Second 
World War: total number of C.s serving. 
653; killed in action, 18; d. on active 
service, 10; decorations, 44; mentions in 
dispatches, 17. 

In the U.S. forces, until the National 
Defence Act, 1920, C.s, though always 
employed and recognised , had more 
liaison with the churches than with the 
military power. One aspect of their 
organisation is peculiarly American: 
within each branch of the service ttu* 
supervisory C. may vary from one de- 
nomination to another. C.s carry the 
same rank as other officers, and are 
promoted in the same way. The high 
value and appreciation of C.s in the U.S. 
forces in the Second World War is shown 
by the fact that 1512 were decorated and 
328 wounded. C.s had the third highest 
percentage of casualties of any officer 
corps or branch. 

In France military and naval C.s were 
abolished on the separation of Church 
and State. Ministers of religion are sub- 
ject to National Service, and perform their 
religions duties at the same time as their 
ordinary military functions. 

ChapUn, Charles (1825-91), Fr. painter, 
b. Andelys (Em'e) of Eng. parents. He 
soon found that his real vocation lay in 
painting portraits of women in the Wat- 
teau and Boucher style. He managed 
to catch the piquant charm of Parisian 
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women in We pictures. In 1860 he 
painted the apartments of the Empress 
Eug6nie at the Louvre, and afterwards 
the bath-room at the Elys^e. His best 
works are ‘Les Bulles de Savon/ ‘The 
Birth of Venus/ ‘The Bath/ and 'Rising 
in the Morning/ He was also an excellent 
engraver, and made engravings of many of 
Hecamp's and Watteau’s pictures, and 
<tlso of some of his own. 

Chaplin, Charles Spencer (‘Charlie 
Chaplin’) (1889- ). cinema actor, pro- 
ducer, and director, son of Charles C., a 
vai’iety comedian. Ilia boyhood home 
was in Kennington, S. London. He was 
<»n the stage from an early age, and in 
1899 was appearing in music halls as one 
of the ‘Eight Lancashire Lads.* He 
appeared at the opening of the London 
Hippodrome, 15 Jan. 1900. in Giddy 
OHtcr\d\ as Billy in Wm Gillette’s version 
of Sherlock Holmes; as a wolf in the first 
production of Peter Pnv, Duke of York's 
Theatre, 27 Dec. 1904; as Billy in The 
Painful Predicament of Sherlock Holmes, 
with Wm Gillette and Irene Vanbrugh, 
,‘i Oct. 1905. Subsequently ho joined 
Fred Kamo’s company, with whom he 
first appeared in the U.S.A., 1910. In 
1913 he was engaged by Joseph Schenck 
for the Keystone company, for which he 
made his first film, Making a Living, 1914. 
Until 1940 he never deviated from |||b 
oharacteristio make-up and costume ^o 
introduced in his second film. Kid Auto 
Paces at Venice, 1914. His little bowler 
hat, smudge inousiache, slack trousers, 
and long-toed boots, his flat-footed gait 
and impertiu'bablo impassivity, became so 
famous that by the end of the First 
World War he was the most widely 
recognised personality in the entire world. 
In 1919 C. w{i8 a co-foimder with Griffith, 
Fairbanks, and Mary Pickford (qq.v.) of 
t he U nited Artists Corporation . He lived 
for many years in the U.S.A., but now 
lives in Switzerland. 

C.’s prin. films include: for Keystone 
35 films, including Tillie’s Punctured 
Romance, 1915. For Essanuy 15 films, 
including The Champion, 1915, The 
Tramp, 1915, and The Bank, 1915. For 
Mutual 12 films, including The Vagahond, 
1916, and Easy Sirest, 1917. For First 
National 9 films, including A Dog's Life, 
1918, Shoulder Arms. 1918, The Kid, 
1921, and The Pilgrim, 1923. Since 1923 
<'.’s films have been produced by himself: 
A Woman in Paris, 1923 (a serious film 
which C. directed, but in which he ap- 
peared only briefly). The Gold Rush, 1925, 
The Circus, 1928, City Lights, 1931, 
Modern Times, 1936, The Great Dictator, 
1940, Monsieur Verdoux, 1947, and Lime- 
light, 1952. In 1956 C. produced his first 
film in England, A King in New York. 

Chaplin, Henry, let Viscount (1840- 
1923), statesman, educ. at Harrow and 
Christ Church, Oxford. He first entered 
Parliament in 1868 as a Conservative. 
He was also a well-known figure on the 
racecourse, and his horse Hermit won 
the Derby in 1867. In 1889 he became 
president of the new Board of Agriculture, 
with a seat in the Cabinet, and he kept 
this position till 1892. He was always 


an advocate of Protection; and when 
Joseph Chamberlain began his Tariff 
Reform campaign, C. was one of its most 
ardent supporters. He was president of 
the Local Government Board, 1895-1900, 
and was responsible for the Agric. Rating 
Act. In 1916 he was raised to the 
peerage. 

Chapman, George (c. 1559-1634), dram- 
atist, poet, and translator, b. Hitchin, 
Horts. (Anthony Wood is responsible 
for the very dubious connection with 
Kent.) A fine classical scholar, he is 
said to have been educ. at Oxford, which 
he loft for London about 1576. Here he 
settled at once to a literarj’ career, 
was patronised by Sli* Thomas Walsing- 
ham, Henry. Prince of Wales, and 
Carr, Earl of Somerset, and became 
friendly with Shakespeare (C. has been 
plausibly identified with Shakespeare’s 
rival poet of the Sonnets), Spt^nstu*, Daniel, 
Marlowe, .lonson, and Inigo Jones, the 
architect, who after his death designed a 
monument for him in *St Giles-in-the- 
Fields. His trans. of Horner, the earliest 
in England, appeared in various parts, 
the Iliad, 1598-1611, and the Odyssey 
1614-16. These trans. occupied his 
leisure through much of his lifetime. 
His version of Horner is one of the most 
faithful to the original we possess in verse, 
his Iliad using the sonorous 14 -syllabled 
rhyming line of Drayton’s Polyolbion. It 
was warmly praised by Dry den, Pope, 
and Coleridge. His version of the Odyssey 
is in Id-syllabled heroic couplets and is 
hardly less deserving of the same high 
praise. 

His first play was a comedy, The Blind 
Beggar of Alexandria, 1596, which, like 
its successor, A Humorous Day's Mirth, 
1597, is poor. But his All Fools, 1605, 
is ent-ertaining comedy, with ingenious 
situations, sprightly characters, and a 
well-constructed plot. The Gentleman 
Usher, 1606, and Monsieur d'Olive, 1606, 
have some good features, but are defective 
in construction. The Widdowes Teares, 
1612, is also among his better comedies. 
The comedy. Eastward Hoe, 1605, re- 
garded as his best, was written in coii- 
jimetion with Jonson and Marston and 
was tho inspiiation of Hogarth’s ‘Idle 
Apprentice.’ Many of his tragedies are 
melodramas of bloodshed, with many 
horrors, no little rant and fustian, and 
deficient skill in characterisation. Among 
his tragedies are Bussy d'Ambois, 1607, 
The Conspiracie, and Tragedit of Charles 
Duke of Byron, 1608, The Revenge of 
Bussy d'Ambois, 1613, and The Warres 
of Pompey and Caesar (pnb. 1631, but 
probably written much earlier). He also 
pub. BOV. other trans. and various poetical 
works, including the euphuistlc GvUVs 
Banquet of Sense, 1595, the continuation 
of Marlowe’s Hero and Tender, 1598, 
The Tears of Peace, 1609, a dignified 
funeral song in memory of Prince Henry, 

1612, and a masque performed by tlie 
societies of Lincoln’s Inn and the Middle 
Temple to celebrate the betrothal of the 
Palsgrave and the Princess Elizabeth in 

1613. See T. M. Parrott, Plays and 
Poems of George Chapman (3 vole.). 
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ldlO-14; R. L. Hine, BitcUn WoHhies, 
1932; H. Ellis, Qeorge Chapman, 1934; 
P. Brooks Bartlett, Poems of George 
Chajman, 1942. 

Chapman, John (1801-*54), political 
writer, b. Loughborough, Leics. He 
failed in business, in 1834, and wont 
to London and became ed. of the Mech- 
anics* Magazine. He invented improve- 
ments in the ‘four-wheeler,* which event- 
ually led to the hansom cab. 

Chapman, Sir Sydney John (1871-1951), 
economist, b. Wells, Norfolk. Educ. at 
Manchester Grammar School and Cam- 
bridge Univ. Prof, of political economy, 
Owens College, Manchester, 1901-17. 
Permanent under-secretary Board of 
Trade, 1920-7; chief economic adviser 
to the Brit Gov., 1927-32. Chairman of 
the Imperial Economic Committee, 1931- 
1932. Pub. Outlines of Political Economy, 
1911. 

Chapman, Walter, see Chepma-N. 

Chapman, small itinerant tradesman. 
In the 18th cent, he sold chapbooks, 
needles, laces, linen, and all sorts of 
things, and bought up old brass, old 
clothes, and sometimes human hair. 

Ghapone, Hester, n^e Mulso (1727- 
1801), essay writer, b. Twywell, Northants. 
Sho was an ardent admirer of Richardson 
tlie novelist. She wrote Letters on the 
Improvement of the Mind in 1773, which 
was very popular in girls* educational 
circles. Her complete writings may be 
found in vol. xviii of Chalmer’s Briiish 
Essayists, 18. '>6-7. 

Chappe, Claude (1703 - 1805), l^^r. 

jnechanician, b. Brftlon, Normandy, the 
nephew of Abb6 Chappo d’Autoroche. 
the astronomer. He was the inventor of 
a form of telegraphic communication 
founded on the theory of Robert ITookc 
(q.v.) (1084) as modified and practically 
demonstrated by Guillaumo Amontons 
(q.v.), which ho presented to the National 
Assembly in 1792. It was successfully 
tried between Paris and Lille, and soon 
came into general use. 

ChappaU. William (1582-1649), Bishop 
of Cork and Boss, b. Laxton, Notts. 
Archbishop Laud favoured him, and 
through his influence he was made dean 
of Cfishel In 1633. Afterwards he was 
provost of Trinity College, Dublin, from 
1637 to 1640, and became Bishop of Cork 
and Ross in 1638. After Strafford’s 
ftUl, he was put into prison for a short 
time in Dublin in 1641 and at Tenby in 
1642. 

Chappell, William (1809-88), musical 
antiquary. Ho managed his father’s 
business (a firm of piano-makers). He 
pub. A Collection of National English Airs, 
consisting of Ancient Song, Ballad, and 
Dance Tunes, in 2 vols., from 3 838 to 1840, 
which he afterwards extended and re- 
issTied under the name of Popular Music 
of the Olden Time, 1855-9. In 1841 he 
foimded the Musical Antiquarian Society 
as well as the Percy Society. For this 
latter society he ed. Dowland’s songs, 
and assisted In the preparation of the 
Perej/ Folio in 1868. He also produced 
(1871-5) in 3 vols. his notes on the 
Eoxburghe Ballads, of which only 1 vol. 


was pub.; they contain a vast amount 
of antiquarian information. 

Chaptal, Jean Antoine, Comte de 
Ghanteloup (1766-1832), Fr. chemist and 
statesman, b. Nojaret, Ii0z6re: graduated 
in medicine at Montpellier in 1777, and 
settled to scientific study in Paris. In 
1781 he booamo prof, of ohem. at Mont- 
pellier, and made many discoveries of 
considerable commercial value. Though 
in the main a supporter of the revolution, 
ho was imprisoned by the popular party 
In 1793, but was soon released to become 
director of the saltpetre works at Grenello. 
In 1796 he became a member of the 
Institute, in 3800 a councillor of state, in 
1801 minister of the interior, and in 3805 
grand officer of the Ij6gion d’Honneur, and 
a senator. 

Chapter, originally an assembly of 
monks or canons, now usually tlie body of 
ecclesiastics, known as canons, attached 
to a cathedral or collogiato church. They 
are presided over by a dean, and are <5on- 
I sidered as the council of the bishop. The 
term is used in both the Anglican and 
I Kom. Catholic churches. 



TlfE NORMAN CIIA-PTEU-IIOUSE OF 
BRISTOL CATHKDJIAL 

An engraving of a drawing by 
K. Garland, 1838. 


Chapter-house, building in which the 
canonical chapter (q.v.) of a monastery, 
cathedral, or collegiate chui’ch meets for 
tlie discussion of its affairs. They uro 
often elaiioratoly designed and orna- 
mented, and usually polygonal, or octag- 
onal, as at Lichfield and York, in shape. 
Benedictine O’.s are nsually square, as 
at Canterbury, but Westminster has an 
octagonal G, and Worcester a circular. 
The C. at Lincoln is a decagon. York C. 
is remarkable for still preserving the 
beautiful original stained-glass windows. 
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while the prifcinol frescoes are still to be concoct int? scenes which they return and 
seen on the walls at Westminster. At act to the remaining half, who attempt to 
Ripon the usual central shaft is replaced guess the word. Written C.s for acting 
by 2 central pillars supporting the ceiling, may also be bought. In dumb C.s the 
aud there is an apsidal end. In position acting is entirely in dmnb show, 
the C. usually lies to the W. of the tran- Charadf^ormes, plovor-like birds, com- 
sopts of the church, from which it opens prise sev. hundi'cds of species of various 
either directly or by a passage. Crypts habits. The group is subdivided into 
arc occasionally’ found beneath the floor. 3 suborders: Cliaradrii (plovers, oyster- 
Ghapu, Henri Michel Antoine (1833-91), catchers, snipe, woodcock, etc.), l^ari 
Fr. sculptor, 6. M6e, Seine -et-Mamc, a (gulls, terns, skuas, etc.), and Alcae (auks, 
pupil of both Pradier ^d Durot. lie guillemots, razorbills, and puffins), 
became a member of the Kcole des Beaux Charaous, genus of moths of the owlet- 
Arts in Paris in 1849 and won the Grand moth family or Noctuidae, is represented 
Pri-v, and in 1855 the modal. liis first in Britain by sev. species. The Jarv^ao 
work shown in the Salon was ‘Mercury feed upon roots and pupate underground, 
inventing the Caduceus* (Luxembourg). O. aruminis is common in .Sweden, where 
His strong point in sculpture was his the caterpillar frequently proves destruc- 
extremely able portrayal of tenderness tive to the i^natnres. 
and charm in woman. His moat typical Charala, agric, tn of Santander dept, 
pieces of work are ‘ Princess H616no at the Colombia, 120 in. NE. of Bogota. Pop. 
Tomb of thfj due d’Grl6an8,’ now at 2500. 

Dreux; and ‘Youth* in memory of Henri Charcoal, blackish residue consisting of 
Kcgnault. His ‘Joan of Arc at Dom- impure carbon, obtained by removing tho 
r^my* in the Luxembourg Is not his best volatile ermstitiients of animal and vcgc- 
work. table substances. Jt is a porous solid, 

Chapultepeo, castle and park 1 J m. SW. burning without finmo or smoke, obtained 
of the centre of Mexico City, where the by tho imperfect combustion of organic 
anct Aztec kings resided. A castle was matter. Various kinds aro produced 
built on this site in tho 18th cent, for Sp. from wood, sugar, bone, and coal (giving 
viceroys; it was used by Maximilian, and coke and gas carbon). Wood charcoal 
later by Mexican jiresidcnts. It now I results from strongly heating w ood. If 
servos as a national mnscum. Here tin foT* fuel, it is best prepai-ed by partial 
Mexicans were finally defeated by th^ combustion of wood in heaps; for gun- 
Americans in 1847. In consequence powder the wood is charred in externally 
'l’(‘xas, New Mexico, and California w'ere heated cylinders to avoid the introduction 
ceded to tho U.S.A. The 1945 Inter- of grit. Brown C. used in preparing 
American Conference of Amor. Reps, was ‘cocoa’ powder, Is prepared at a lower 
held hero. C. Heights is a. residential temp. Wood charcoal is ■used as a fuel, 
suburb of Mexico City adjoining the NW. a filter, and on absorbent of gases and 
of the park, aqueous vapours; also as a non-conductor 

Char, see Ciiakii. of heat, for packing round cold storage- 

Char-d,*banc w’as originally a large 4- rooms or refrigerators, 
wdicoled vehicle in the form of a w'agonctte Animal C.. or bom* black, is produced 
with benchecJ seats from side to side and by dry distillation of bones and ivory, 
facing the driver. There was an alley- It contains mainly calcium and mag- 
way in the middle. It w^as drawn by 2 or ucsiuin phosphates, and is often manuf. 
I horses according to size and used princi- from residues obtained in ^luo and 
pally for picnic parties. It has in the gelatin indu,strieR. Its decolorising power 
motor age developed into the motor coach was applied in 1812 to the clarification 
ami the older meaning has fallen into of setups obtained in sugar refining, 
disuse. but other refigents have now' replaced 

Charaoeae, family of the green Algae it for this purpose. It is also used as 
of which tlio sjiecies inhabit fresh and a deodorant and for artists’ materials, 
brackish water of pools and slow streams. See also Carbon. 

They emit a nauseous offensive odour. Charcoal Burners. Mon employed in 
and near Rome they ai’e pestilential, the manuf. of woo<l charcoal could for- 
TJioy are interesting on account of the inerlv bo seen in large numbers in tho 
facility with which they exhibit the woodland and forest dists, of Britain, 
circulation of their fluids. Those in the New Forest w'ho discovered 

Characteristic, see Lgoarttom. the body of William Rufus in 1100 have 

Charade, kind of riddle, consisting of passed into out legendary liist. Charcoal 
the subdivision of a coiniilete w'ord, which burning on a large scale took place parti- 
forms the answer, into its component cnlarly in the Weald of Kent and Sussex 
syllables or letters. A certain amount of where chorcoal was used as fuel in the 
information is given of each syllable or manuf. of iron. Tho change from charcoal 
letter, and also of tho reunited whole, fuel to coal, and subsecjuently coke, and 
which then has to be guessed. C.s may the legislation against tjmber-felling were 
bo either written or acted. In the latter, tho chief reasons for the decline of the 
which form a favourite drawing-room industry. Until the 17th cent. Sussex 
amusement, the scenes — one for each syl- was the prln. source of Brit. iron. Tn the 
lable of the w'ord, and one for the word same areas charcoal was also burned for 
itself — arc arranged to introduce plainly, use in hop -drying and for the making of 
though not obtrusively, the syllable or gunpowder, underwood being preferred 
word in question, (^.s are usually extern- for this purpose. The knowledge and 
porised, half tho company retiring and practice) of the ‘colyers* was traditional, 

E.E. 3 * K 
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their skill beinjz hnnded down from family see also G. Guillain. J. M, Charcot, sa vie 
to family. A few such families still exist, et son oeuvre, 1955. 

each working Its own hearths or pits. Chard> John Rouse Merriott (1847*<'97), 
Former sites of pits can often bo traced engineer officer who defended Rorke's 
by field -names such as ‘coalpit’ or Drift successfully 'with Lt. Bromhead and 
‘coaldane.* The essence of the process is 140 men against 3000 Zulus, on the night 
a carefully controlled slow combustion of the Isandhlwona disaster, 22 Jan. 1879. 
which continues for about 5 full days and Chard, municipal bor. and mrkt tn of 
nights, the burner staying close to his Somerset, England, situated within a mile 
hearth the whole time. The logs and of the Devon border, on high ground, 
billets of wood are raised into a domed pile between the Bristol and Kng. Channels, 
of considerable size, wliich is covered with It is of great historic interest, being the 
earth, sand or turf. The centre is hollow scene of a victory gained by the pari, 
to aUow of firing and the subsequent forces during the Civil war. Judge 
cooling and putting-out. Draught is Jeffreys held hero in 1081 one of his 
controlled by screens of sucking (usually ‘bloody assizes.’ There are manufs. of 
old hop bags) and by turf -sealing. At the linen shirts and collars, lace, and iron and 
present day wood charcoal of quality is brass goods, also pencils and bearings, 
in demand for artists* materials, for the C. was the bp. of John Stringfellow, 
maiiut of absorbent medicinal bisemts, inventor of a heavier-than-air machine, 
and for metallui’gical processes. It is Pop. .5260. 

interesting to note that the ju’imitive C. B. Chardin, Jean Baptiste Simeon (1C99- 
huts used in Hussex, Kent, and Essex 1779). Fr. painter, b. Paris. Ho was a 
until recent years differed little in form pupil of Coypel. whom he copied in details 
from those of Saxon days. of nature. He became a member of the 

Charcot, Jean Baptiste Etienne Auguste Acad6mio Royale in 1728, in 1752 received 
(1867-1936), Fr. doctor and Antarctic a pension from tho king, and was lodged 
explorer, b. NeulUy-sur-Soine, the son in the Louvre from 1757. His early work 
of Jean Martin C. He commanded the was in still-life pictures, and they were 
Fr. Antarctic expeditions of 1903-5 and often believed to be by Flem. artists. He 
1908-10. The first expedition roughly was the first notable Fr. artist to depict 
charted the W. coast of Graham Land to jmiddle-class life, which he did with truth 
Adelaide Is. The latter expedition sailed refinement. As a genre painter, he is 
in the Pourquoi, Past, then one of the best |Tn contrast with the court painters of his 
fitted-out vessels that ever put out on time who produced elegant artificialities, 
such a quest. The expedition brought and Is now admired as one of tho greatest 
back much valuable scientific information. Fr. artists. Among his best paintings 
More of tho W. coast of Graham Land, are ‘Lo B6n6dicit(},’ ‘L’Enfant au Toton’ 
including Adelaide Is., Alexander I Land, (‘Child with Teetotiira’), ‘Lo Buffet,’ ‘Le 
and Deception Is. were charted. Much Jeuno Violoniste,* ‘I^a Toilette du Matin,’ 
hydrographic work was done, such as and ‘Les Tours do (^arte’ (‘Card Tricks’), 
soundings, surface and cleep-sca temps.. Most of his pictures are in the Louvre, 
deep-sea dredging and fishing with tow and The National Gallery has 3, though the 
vertical nets. Dr C. pub, an account of ‘Still Life’ formerly attributed to him is 
Ills explorations in Le Francois au P6U now pronounced to he by an imitator. 
Sud in 1 905, and Le ‘ Pourgum Pas ? * duns Dublin has his ‘ Card Tricks.’ See lives by 
VAniarctique in 1910 (C. Is. in Antarc- E. and J. de Goncourt, 1864, E. Pilon, 
tica is named after him); Rapports 1909, and G. Wildenstcin, 1933. 
des croisUres scientijiques de 1912 d 1914 Chardin, Sir John (1643-1713), Fr. 
et de 1919 d 1930, and Autovr du P6U traveller, b, Paris, the son of a jeweller. 
Sud, 1912. He d. at sea. See Marthe During 1664-70 he visited India and 
Onli6, Cbarcot of (lie Antarctic, 1938, Persia, spending some years at Isfahan, 

Charcot, Jean Martin (1825-93), Fr. where he acquired much useful know- 
physician, b. Paris, where he graduated ledge, and was employed as a royal agent 
M.D. in 1853. Three years later he for the purchase of jewels. After revisit- 
became physician of the central hospitals ing Paris, ho returned to Persia in 1671, 
bureau. In 1862 he was appointed remaining there till 1677. In 1681 he 
physician to tho Salp(^tri6re (a hospital settled in London, where ho was knighted 
for mental and nervous diseases). Here by Charles IT, elected a fellow of the 
he created the greatest neurological clinic Royal Society, and employed on diplo- 
of modem times. A wonderful lecturer, matlc missions. His Travels in Persia 
he presented his cases in a most dramatic and ths East Indies (3 vols.) appeared 
fashion on a small stage. He was a 1686-1711. 

pioneer of psychotherapy, a great clinical Chardonnet Rayon, rayon yarn made 
observer and pathologist, and a talented from cotton waste. See Raton. 
artist, illustrating many of his case reports Chardzhou: 1. Oblast (prov.) of the 
himself. He spent much time in the study Turkmen S.S.R. of the Soviet Union, 
of obscure morbid conditions ; he also Some cotton is cultivated on the banks of 
wrote on gout, diseases of the liver and the Amu Darya R., but the oblast is 
kidney, etc. Ho became prof, of patho- mainly given over to industry, particu- 
iogical anatomy, Paris Univ., in 1872, larly chemica.l8. Pop. 240,000. 
and prof, of neurology in 1883. His 2. Tn, cap. of oblast. A cotton and 
colleoted works appeared In 9 vols., 1888- silk centre. Pop. 80,000. 

1894. Axel Muntbe, one of his pupils, Charente, dept of France, formed of the 
has recorded many incidents at the anct prov. of Angoumois, and parts of 
Salpfttridre in The Story of San Michele; Saintonge. Poitou, Marche, Limousin, and 
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Gurenne. Itiswateredby the C., Vienne, near Oudon (Loire-Inf^rieiixe). He took 
and Dronne, the last formins: the S. part in the nnsuccessful attack on Nantee, 
boundary. The soirfaoe is, in freneral, 1793, and subsequently began a harassing 
undulating, the dept being crossed by the guerrilla warfare. An armistice was made 
low spurs of the Limousin, Guyenno, and between C. and the Oonrention early in 
Poitou Mts. There is considerable forest 1795, but it did not lost long. After the 
and heathland. The dept is predomin- defeat at Quiberon (1795) Hoohe pursued 
antly ogric., cereals, potatoes, beet, hemp, him relentlessly, and defeated him again 
tlax, and iruffies being grown, but the and again, finally taking him prisoner, 
most important product is the brandy C. was then executed at Nantes, 
made from grapes grown in the C. basin. Charge, in law, in a wide sense denotes 
There are metallurgical, chemical, paper, a duty or obligation imposed upon some 
and textile manufs. The prin. tns are person in a will, or deed, or contract, or 
Angoulfime (the cap.). Cognac, and in some transaction collateral thereto. 
Confolens (qq.v.). Area 230G sq. in. More strictly C. denotes a mortgage, lien. 
Pop. 313,659. hypothecation, or pledge over a specific 

Charente, River, riv. of France, rising thing by virtue of which a creditor may 
in Haute-Vienne, 14 in. NW. of Chalus, in certain events be entitled to satisfy 
and flowing W. through C. and C.-Mari- his claim out of the thing itself or proceeds 
time into the Atlantic opposite the is. of thereof. 

Ol6ron. Length 200 m. Tribs., Boutonne Charge d'Affaires, diplomatic agent, 
on the r. b., and Trouve and N6 on the ranking next below a resident minister, 
1. b. and holding his credentials from the head 

Charente-Maritime, dept of SW. France, of the foreign office. He may either 
formed out of parts of the anct provs. of act as a representative at a minor court 
Aunis, Saintonge, Poitou, and Angoumois, or be empowered to take the place of an 
and including the is. of 116 and 016ron. ambas. in his absence. 

It is watered by the Cliarente, Boutonne, Charging Current: 1. Of an accumulator, 
?6vre*Niortal8e, Touvre, and Gironde, see Accumulator. 

The countryside is extremely diverse. 2. Of a capacitor, tho rate of flow of 
Cereals, vines, beet, potatoes, hemp, and electricity required to establish a potential 
fruit are grown, and much livestock is diflteronco between the plates. The 
reared. There arc pilcliard and oyst^ current at any instant is the (capacitance) 
fisheries, and brandy, iron, chemical, ana| x (rate of change of the p.d.). See Cm- 
aalt industries. Tho prin. tns are La cuit, Electric. 

Rochelle (the cap.), Jonzac, Rochefort, Charing Cross, dist. of London, at the 
Saintes, and St-Jean-d’Aiig61y (qq.v.). W. end of the Strand. It is generally 
Area 2791 sq. m. ; pop. 448,000. regarded as tho centre of London (l.e. the 

Charenton-le-Pont, Fr. til In the dept of point from which distances are taken) 
Seine, a SE. suburb of Paris, at tho con- and is so marked by a plaque N. of the 
fluence of the Seine and tho Marne. In statue of Charles I. The first port of the 
the 16th and 17th cents. C.-le-P. was a name derives probably from O.E. cierrmp. 
Huguenot centre. Its historic bridge has ‘turning, tui*n,‘ referring either to the 
been rebuilt 17 times. In tho part of C.- great bend of the Thames hero or to the 
Ic-P. called St-Maurioe is a celebrated bend of the Rom. road that ran W. from 
lunatic asylum. The tn has mechanical London. The second part of the name is 
and chemical manufs. and some boat- due to the erection of a cross (1291), 
building. Pop. 21,000. where now the statue of Charles T stands. 

Chares, Athenian general of 4th cent, to mark the last resting place of tho coffin 
BC. In 366 he was sent to assist the of Eleanor of Castile, queen of Edward I, 
Phliasians against the Argives, Arcadians, before interment in Westminster Abbey, 
and Thebans; in 361 defeated tho demo- A modem copy stands in the courtyard of 
oratic party at Corcyra; in 358 compelled the station in the Strand, 
the execution of the ( Convention of Ameno- Charing Cross Bridge Scheme, plan for 
dorus in Thrace, and in 357 took over the giving greater traffic facilities, at the same 
eomniand of tho Social wsr. C. led the time improving on the shortcomings of 
Athenians at Chaeronea (338). London in the matter of architectural 

Chares of Lindus, in Rhodes, Gk sculptor beauty. Tho bridge over the Thames at 
of about tho 4th cent, bc, a pupil of Charing Cross is for railway traffic, with a 
Lysippus. He is the traditional designer footway beside the metals. It stands on 
of the Colossus at Rhodes, one of the 7 the site of tho old Hungorford suspension 
wonders of tho world. See ( -OLOssus and bridge; and the red-brick pier in the riv., 
Apoixo op Rhoppts. near tho Surrey side, fomilng part of the 

Chares of Mytilene, master of core- old bridge, has boon incorporated in the 
monies ai. the court of Alexander the present structure, which is of steel with 
lireat. He appeal's to have held sev. round steel caissons, or pillars. While 
military commands, but in this connection adequate for the purpose for which it was 
be is sometimes confused with an Athenian built, namely to carry the S. Region line 
officer of the same name who led his into Charing Cross station, and admirable 
countrymen at Chaeronea. Small por- from the point of view of traffic on the 
tions of C.‘8 book of anecdotes about riv., it has been denounced a« an eyesore. 
Alexander are still extant. Further, a road bridge at Charing Cross 

Charette de la Contrie, Francois Athan- would greatly relieve the congested traffic 
ase (1763-96), a leader of tho Vendean in the Strand, and the existence of a tube 
rebellion (in its latter stage) against the railway under the Thames connecting 
Fr. Revolution. He was b, at Coufl6, Charing Cross with Waterloo has obviated 
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the ncHjossity of a terminus on tho Middx J. H. Forahaw and Sir Patrick Aber- 
aide of the riv. What finally brought the crombie in 1943, the erection of new 

S uestion to a head was the serioua subsi- bridges at Charing Gross and the Temple 
ence of 2 of the central arches of Water* is regarded merely as a prerequisite of a 
loo Bridge (q.v.)* The subsidence made proper development of the S. bank of the 
the question Of a new, or repaired, riv. It is suggested in this plan that the 
Waterloo Bridge urgent and the gov. of proposal for new bridges at Charing Cross 
Mr Baldwin appointed a royal commission and the Temple would be more than com- 
pi'esided over by Lord Lee of Fareham ponsatod for by the removal of 3 railway 
to consider the whole question of tho bridges and the substitution of tunnels. 
Thames bridges in London. This com- On tbo N. bank of tho riv. the plan 
mission produced a report dealing, inter proposes that the riverside stations at 
alia, with the Charing Cr<)88 scheme, and (‘haring Cross, Cannon Street, and Black- 
on 6 Mar. 1927 the gov. announced that friars might be replaced by underground 
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it would find .50 to 75 per cent of the 
money needed for new bridges and river- 
side improvements in connection with 
them. On 30 July 1929 the London Co, 
Ctmncil and the shareholders of the S. 
railway approved the agreement reached 
between the loaders of these 2 bodies to 
build a new bridge from Charing Cross to 
the Surrey side, the scheme involving tho 
placing of the terminus of the SE. section 
of tho S. railway on the site of Uie Lion 
brewery. This approval having been 
given, a Bill was promoted in Parliament 
in 1930 to obtain tbo necessary sanction 
to proceed with this work. It was, how- 
ever, rejected by the House of Commons, 
which was not satisfied with the site of the 
terminus and tho effect it would have on 
the amenities of the Surrey bank. Two 
years later further prei)aration of the 
scheme lapsed for reasons of economy, the 
estimated cost being about £12,000,000. 

In the elaborate Co. of London Plan 
prepared for the London Co. Council hy 


stations below tlieir present sites and the 
3 connected on on underground system to 
continue from Charing Cross to Victoria 
station and thence under tho riv. to 
Battersea. The N. bank loop woul<l be 
supplemented by a deep-level link froJri 
CJiariug Ooss to London Bridge via 
Waterloo junction . By means of 2 under- 
ground loops it is hoped to dispense with 
the existing high-level approaches to 
Charing Cross and Cannon ^Street, as well 
tiii the existing high-level stations at 
London Bridge and Waterloo junction 
and their viaduct connections. All 
stations concerned would be replaced by 
underground 'through' stations on each 
loop. See J. H. Forshaw and Patrick 
Abercrombie, Oounty of London Plan, 
1943. 

Chariot, kind of 2 -wheeled carriage, 
used both in peace and war in anct times 
by the Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Greeks, Romans, anct Britons, etc. 
Various forms of C.s for different purposes 
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are depleted in monuments, ©to. The 
niost familiar type is the war C., usually- 
drawn by 2 horses. That of the Homeric 
heroes is partly formed of open rail work ; 
the Rom. pattern is rather heavier, and 
that of E. nations still more solid. Some 
peoples attached soythos to the wheel- 
axles of their war O.s. The quadriga, or 
racing O., was drawn by 4 horses harnessed 
abreast, as was also the Rom. currus 
triump?idlis, on which generals made 
triumphant entries into Rome. This 
was round in shape and, unlike most C.s, 
closed behind. 

Charisius Aurelius Arcadms, Rom. jurist 
of about the 4th cent. ad. His works arc 
quoted in the Digest, and from internal 
evidence he is supposed to be the last 
jurist of the classical j>eriod of Rom. 
juiisprudoncc. The 3 books of which 
portions remain are Liber singularis de 
Testibns', Liber singularis de Muntrihus 
civilibvsi and Liber singularis de 0£l'a-io 
Drnr.fecti praetorio. 

Charit6, La (-sur-Loir«), ?>. tri in tlie 
dept of Ni^vre. There are the ruins of an 
11th -cent, priory, to which th<^ tn owes its 
origin, and a magnificent 12-cent. church. 
Tiicro are wine and textile industries. 
Pop. 4300. 

Charites (Lat. Grafioi'), Graces, 
ds lighters of Zeus and goddesses of 
beauty and grace. Three in numbfgL 
Aglaca (Hrilliance), Euphrosyno (MirtiPI 
and Thalia (Bloom), they attended 
Aphrodite. Tliey presided over phj'sical 
exercises, dancing, an<l festivals, and were 
tiie patrons of poetry and art, in close 
alliance wltl) the Muses. They arc 
gofierally represented as young, beautiful, 
naked, holding hamls. 

Charities (Charitable Trusts and Uses, 
Superstitious Uses). Tho term charity 
popularly connotes the relief of poverty. 
In Eng. law it lias a wider meaning and 
has been judicially defined as a gift to the 
general public purpose so that it may 
Ix'neflt* rich and poor alike. The pre- 
amble t/O a sta,tut e of Elizabeth I enumer- 
ated a long list of varied objects which the 
law regarded as ‘cliari table.* Although 
tlu‘re is no coinproliensive doflnition of a 
legal charity, the 4 types described by 
Lord Maonaughton in Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue r, I’emsol (1891) provide 
a reasonable test. Ho included ‘tnistjs 
for tho relief of poverty, for tho advance- 
ment of education, for the advancement of 
religion, and tru.sts for other purposes 
bcneiicial to the community, not ftilling 
under any of the preceding heads.’ In 
law C. and charitiible uses and trusts are 
synonymous. A charity must be capable 
of benefiting a section of the community 
(e.g. the aged and infirm of a particular 
place, tho foundation of a particular 
school). A trust for a particular In- 
dividual would not be charitable and 
would fail, if it transgressed the rule 
against perpetuities (q.v.), A trust ex- 
pressed to be for ‘philanthropic or 
benevolent’ purposes is not charitable, if 
it is not accompanied by an intent to 
benefit ‘charitable’ purposes. Tho prac- 
tical advantages of a ‘charitable’ trust 
over other trusts include: (1) The rule 


forbidding perpetuities does not apply, 
thereby penuitting trust funds to be 
settled for an indefinite period. (2) 
Income from charitable trust funds is 
exempt from income tax. (3) Provided 
that the donor of the trust funds has 
expressed a paramount charitable intent, 
the charity will not fail for ‘uncertainty of 
objects' (o.g. if a testator creates a trust 
for a hospital or school which ceases to 
exist, the funds will be applied to a 
similar object under a charity commis- 
sioners’ scheme approved by the cotirt — 
this is the doctrine of a ev-pr^,s). A ttempts 
are often made liy tho next-of-kin to 
obtain declarations from the court that 
trusts do not satisfy the legal test of 
‘ charity’ and are therefore void ; the effect 
of such diHjlarations is that the trust funds 
cither form part of tho testator’s residuary 
estate or pass to bis noxt-of-kiii as though 
ho had died intestate {see Intestacy). 
Wlien certain nonconformist sects sufCered 
legal disabilities, trusts in their favour 
wore declared void as ‘superstitious uses.’ 
Althougli tlio extension of religious 
toleration has now made sucli declarations 
rare, as recently as 1948 a gift to tho 
Carmelite order for devotion to prayer 
was held to l>o void. Soots law contains 
no prohibition against donations in per- 
petuity for a public purpose or any 
distinction bidween cluvritsble trusts and 
any other public trust. In Ireland the 
Cliaritahle Donations and Bequests (Ire- 
land) Acts, 1844, 1807. and 1871, allowed 
of bequests for saying masses either 
generally or to commemorate the named 
dead. As to the statutory inability of C. 
to bold lands, and tlie exceptions under 
tho Mortmain Acts, see Mortmain. 

Stfdutfs governing cfmrities. Tho law 
on (/. is of great antiquity, but in former 
times charitable benefactions wei*c ad- 
ministered in a casual unsystematic 
riumncr. Proldbitlon against alienation 
in mortmain dates from fexidal times, 
the earlier statutes being directed against 
tho growing accumulation of land by the 
religious houses, whereby tho mesne lords 
lost the incidents of tenure. Thus the 
famous statute De Viris Religiosis, passed 
ill the reign of Edward 1, prohibited the 
acquisition and retention of land in such 
manner as to deprive the king and his 
lorils of their feudal dues. A succession 
of statutes followed, until what are known 
as tho Mortmain and Charitable Uses 
Acts were evolved. The first serious 
attempt U) encourage charitable bene- 
factions and to protect the foundations 
administering C. dates from the statute 
43 Ellz. I, c. 4. repealed by the Mortmain 
and Charitable uses Act, 1888. The 
definition of the term charity, in so far as 
it is capable of legal definition, is to be 
found in the Mortmain and Charitable 
Uses Act, 1888 (section 13), preserving the 
preamble to the repealed statute of Ellza- 
both 1. Tlie Charities Procedure Act, 
1812, popularly known as Romilly’s Act, 
is the basis of the jurisdiction of tho 
chancery dlv. of the high court to deal 
with charity matters on petition, and the 
forerunner of the Charitable Trusts Acts. 
Tho Charitable Trusts Acts, 1853-1939, 
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form the basis of modem charity adminis* 
tration; under these the charity com- 
missioners, sitting as a board, exercise a 
controlling iniluonce over charitable 
foundations (see Charitt Commisbion- 
BB8). The Mortmain and Charitable Uses 
Act, 1888, consolidated the law relating to 
mortmain and the disposition of land for 
charitable uses. It did not apply, how- 
ever, to testamentary dispositions; hence 
an amending Act was passed (1891) pro- 
viding, inter alia, tor devises of land for 
cliaritable uses; but required such land, 
notwithstanding anything in the will, to 
be sold within a year of the testator’s 
death or such extended period as might be 
determined by the court or the charity 
commissioners, unless, being satisfied that 
the land Is required for actual retention 
for the purposes of the charity, they allow 
it to bo retained. There are a number of 
statutes relating to Rom. Catholic C. (see 
also Mass Stipends), war C., C. for the 
disabled, etc. 

Some C. are cents, old and began before 
the introduction of public pensions and 
social services in the present cent. The 
Nathan Committee on O. has recently 
recommended amendments to the law 
which would permit trust funds to bo 
applied more usefully and realistically. 
Lip to 1956 no legislative reforms had 
been introduced. See Tudor’s Law of 
Charitable Trusts, 1932, and Halsbury’s 
Imw 8 of England, title ‘ Charities.’ 

Chariton, Gk romance -writer of (prob- 
ably) the 4th cent, ad, 5. at Aphrodisias 
in C^aria. His Loves of Chaereas and 
Callirrhoe, some episodes of which are 
historical, is set in the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. Ed. R. Hercher, 1859. 

Charity, Orders of, religious orders of 
men and women devoted to the service 
of the poor or afflicted. The earliest 
sisters of charity in the Rom. Catholic 
Church were founded by S. Vincent do 
Paul in Paris in 1633. Sisterhoods of 
charity were formed in the Anglican 
Church during the 19th cent. See also 
Sisterhoods. 

Charity Commissioners. The C. C. were 
estab, by the Charitable Trusts Act, 1853, 
for the better administration of endow- 
ments subject to charitable trusts {see 
Charities). Their functions in this field 
were extended by amending Acts, and 
they have special functions under the 
Mortmain and Charitable Uses Acts, 
1888-92, the War Charities Act, 1940, the 
National Assistance Act, 1948, and other 
Acts. 

The Charitable Trusts Acts, 1853-1939, 
extend to every institution in England or 
Wales endowed for charitable purposes, 
subject to express exemptions, notably 
the unlvs. of Oxford, Cambridge, London, 
Durham, and others, Eton and Winchester 
Colleges, cathedral and collegiate churches, 
buildings registered and used as places of 
meeting for religious worship, the Brit. 
Museum, funds controlled by the Church 
Commissioners, friendly or benefit socie- 
ties, and societies for religious or other 
charitable purposes wholly maintained by 
voluntary contributions. 

The C. C. can remove and appoint 


trustees of charities and advise trustees on 
the administration of charities, trustees 
who act on such advice being indemnified 
against all liability. The authority of 
the C. C. is normally needed to sell, mort- 
gage, or grant leases of land held subject 
to a charitable trust. The C. C, can 
establish schemes for effectuating the 
charitable intentions of foundem when 
altered conditions make performance 
impracticable. {See as to cy-pris tmder 
Charities.) Orders of the C. C. have the 
same effect as those of the high court. 
The C. C. have adequate powers of 
demanding accounts, inquiring into the 
condition and management of charities, 
supervising the expenditure of income, 
and controlling the disposition of capital 
funds by trustees. 

The powers of the C. C. in regard to 
educational charities and certain quasi- 
educational charities ore exercisable by the 
Minister of Education. Under the Act of 
1853 an ann. report must be laid before 
Parliament, and must set forth such 
schemes approved by the C. C. as require 
enactment by Parliament. Since 1903 
there have been 3 C. C., 2 being barristers - 
at-law of 12 years* standing and salaried, 
and the third a member of the House of 
Commons, from which paid coramissioncTs 
are debarred. The Secretary of the C. C. 
the Official Trustee of Charity Lands 
d certain officials of the C. C. are 
appointed the Official Trustees of Charit- 
able Funds. In 1955 they held stocks and 
investments in trust for charities of a 
nominal value exceeding £128,000,000. 

A Gov. White Paper presented in July 
1955 proposed changes in the constitution 
and powers of the O. C. See works men- 
tioned under Charities and ann. reports 
of the commissioners. 

Charity Organisation Society, see. i^'AMii.r 
Welfakk Association. 

Chari vati, Fr. term of uncertain origin, 
used for a wild uproar caused by the 
banging of pans and kettles, mingletl 
with hissing, groaning, and shouting, 
expressive of disapproval of the peoi»le 
against whom it is directed. It was 
originally a regular wedding custom iii 
Franco in the Middle Ages, but later it was 
only used at unpopular weddings, particu- 
larly for widows or widowers who re- 
married too soon. The violence and 
coarse nature of the C.s were strongly 
opposed by the Church, and in the 17th 
cent, the Council of Tours forbade them 
entirely under pain of excommunication. 
The custom still continues in some rural 
dists., and is similar to the ‘Habcrfeld- 
trelbon’ of the Bavarian peasants. It is 
still found in Spain, and a similar custom 
is common in i^rimitlve societies (e.g. the 
* Drum -song ’ of the Eskimo). In modern 
times the name C., from its suggesting 
satire and derision, has been taken as the 
title of various satirical papers, e.g. the 
Charivari (Paris), 1832, and as a subtitle 
for the Bug. Punch, 

Charlatan (It. ciarlaiaru), from ciarlare, 
to chatter), introduced in the 16th cent, 
as the name for a group of the jongleurs 
who amused the people by their ‘patter* 
and buffooneries. The name quickly 
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became associated with oheap-jacks and Charlemont, anct Fr. fort, now in ruins, 
quack doctors, hence it has come to be on a height of 700 ft by the R. Meuse, 
used of any impostor. near the Belgian frontier, opposite Givet 

Charlemagne (Carolus Magnus), or (q.y.). It was built by Charles V, and 
Charles I (c. ad 742-814), son of P6pln improved by Vauban (q.v.). 
le Bref, King of the Franks, and emperor Charleroi, industrial tn in the prov. of 
of the W. On his father’s death, 768, Hainaut, Belgium, on R. Sambre, 30 m. 
he became King of Austrasia and Neustria, S. of Brussels. It is the centre of a great 
and on the death of his brother Carloman, coal -producing region, and stands at the 
771, added his dominions, becoming su- junction of numerous railways which 
preme ruler of the whole empire. distribute the coal all over Belgium. 

0. was an outstanding statesman, legis- There are large iron foundries, machine 
lator, and soldier, and founder of the shops, factories of cutlery, gl^s, mails, 

• Holy Roman Empire.’ His success was electrical industries, flre-bricks, etc. The 
largely due to Ills championship of C. canal connects the tn with Brussels. 
Christianity. His war against the Saxons Formerly a fortress. At the battle of C., 
lasted from 772 to 804, some of the chief which took place 22-3 Aug. 1914, the 
incidents being the storming of Erosburg, Fifth Fr. Army was overwh^med by the 
and the May -field at Paderborn (777), Germans and forced to retreat. C. was 
and the submission of the Saxon leader, taken and 160 houses were burnt. C. 
Witteklnd. The result was the complete fell to the 3rd Armoured Div. of Hodges’ 
subjugation and Ohristianisatlon of the Amer. First Army after a rapid advance 
Saxons, O. divorced his first wife, of 40 m., 2-3 Sept. (1944) which carried 
daughter of Besiderius of Lombardy, them across the Belgian border. Pop. 
and married a Ger. princess, Hlldegard. (1956) 26,100. 

(He married 4 times in all.) In 773 Pope Charles I, King of the Franks, see 
Adrian I appealed to C. to crush Desi- Chablemaqnb. 

derius, and O. eagerly seized the chance to Charles II, the Bald (823-77), Holy Rom. 
make himself King of Lombardy (774). emperor and King of the W. Franks, son 
In 778 he fought against the Arabs in of Louis the Pious. The div. of the 
Spain. On his return he met with a empire on the death of Louis the Pious 
reverse at Roncesvalles, whore Roland was the cause of the outbreak of war 
and other famous paladins were slain by between his sons. G. and Louis the 
the Saracens. Then he waged bordcjeil German forced the Emperor Lothaire to 
wars against Lombards, Bavarians, Avar^ make peace at Verdun, 843. On the 
Bretons, and others (c. 788-800). In 800 death of Louis II (J. received the crown 
Pope Loo III crowned him at Rome as of the empire, but Louis the German 
emperor of the W., with the title ‘Caesar immediately invaded his kingdom and 
Augustus.’ In 808-10 he defeated the ravaged it. 

Danes, driving them back behind the Charles III, the Pat (832-88), lOng of the 
Eider. To protect his kingdom ho Franks and Emperor of the Romans. He 
erect-ed marks or niargi’avates in the was the youngest son of Louis the German, 
Imrder dists. In 813 he associated his and received from his father the kingdom 
son, Louis le D6bonnaire, with him in the of Swabia. On the death of his 2 elder 
gov. Louis was the only legitimate son who brothers he became sole king of the E. 
survived him, and became his successor. Franks (882) and was also crowned Holy 
His empire at its height stretched between Rom. Emperor. Two years later he 
the Elbe and Ebro, reaching eastward to became King of the W. Franks. But he 
Hungary and S. to Calabria. found it impossible to hold his kingdom 

C. was a notable patron of music and together. His attempt to drive out the 
learning, welcoming such scholars as Saracens from Italy failed entirely, and 
Einhard and Alcuin to his court. Eln- he was only able to obtain terms with the 
hard’s (q.v.) biography of C., a model of Norsemen — who penetrated at this time 
its kind, is largely responsible for the as far as Paris, which they besieged — by 
traditional picture of C. as a devout heavy payments. He was deposed in 887. 
Cliristian, briQiant man of action, and Charles IV (1316-78), emperor of the 
inspired legislator. Thougli this is true Holy Rom. Empire and King of Bohemia, 
it is also true that C. remained, in personal Ho was educ. in France and married the 
character, much of a barbarian, and that, sister of the Fr. king, Philip VX. He 
ill fact, neither the empire ho created nor was chosen as the Ger. candidate for the 
the culture he patronised survived his empire in opposition to Louis IV, who had 
death intact. Ho had, how’ever, a quaiTOlled with the papacy. He took 
genuine sense of religious mission ; and part with his father in the battle of Cr6cy. 
I lie picture f>f the traditional C., the He succeeded Louis IV as emperor in 
protagonist of European unity, has had 1347, and was crowned in Rome in 1355. 
a profound influence on European hist. His main interest was in Bohemia, how- 
lasting to the present day. His de- ever, where he did much to promote 
scendants (and, loosely, his Immediate culture and commerce. He founded 
forbears) are known as Carlovingians Prague Unlv. See life by B. Jarrett, 
(q.v.) forming the second dynasty of Fr. 1935. 

kings. See Einhard’s VUa CaroU Meugni Charles V (1500-58), emperor of the 
(Eng. trans. A. G. Grant, 1905; H. W. Holy Rom. Empire and King of Spain (as 
Garrod, 1916). See also lives by T. Charles I). He was the son of Philip of 
Hodgkin, 1894; H. W. C. Davis, 1900; Biu*gundy and Joanna (Juana), the 
G. P. Baker, 1933; D. Woodruff, 1934; daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
R. Winston, 1956. was 5. at Ghent. Six years later his 
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father d,, and C. succeeded to the Nether- sank into disrepute, and in the same year 
lands and the iVanohe Oomt 6 * In 1516 he crushed a rising in the Netherlands, 
Ferdinand d., and O. was recognised as depriving the tn of Ghent of all its privi- 
the sovereign of Castile and Aragon in leges. In 1541 he again attempted tc 
1518, his mother being insane. In 1519 attack Tunis, but was unsuccessful, attri- 
ho succeeded to the Hapsburg possessions butlng his lack of success to an ' act of 
on the death of his paternal grandfather, God.* War again broke out with Francis, 
Maadmllian, and, in spite of considerable who this time allied with the Turks, and 
opposition on the part of France and the Europe was horrified when the Turkish 
papacy, he wae elected emperor and fleet anchored and wintered in Toulon, 
crowned (1520). C.’s dominions were O. invaded France, imposing the treaty of 
very widespread; ho ruled Hpain and the Cr 6 p 3 " (1544), when the Fr. claims on Italy 
Americas, parts of Italy (Naples, Sicil 3 % were again i*cpudlated. C. was now free 
and Sardinia), together with the Haps- to carry out the policy upon whicli he had 
hurg possessions, which were tliomselves set his heart, namely the subjugation of 
a scattered collection of different races, the Ger. princes to the imperial authority. 
He was hampered in Spain by the Cortes, Helped by the Protestant Maurice of 
in Germany by the Diets, and there was in Saxony (q.v.) C. crushed the Schmal- 
almost every different port of his empire a kaldio League at Mlihlberg (1547), and 
different system of gov. The difiUculties consequently imposed reforms which con- 
of the bogiimhig of his reign can bo sidorably increased the imperial authority, 
shortly stated as coming (1) from Luther- But in 1.551 Maurice turned on C., and at 
anism, a force with which he was con- Passau (1552) C. had to abandon the 
fronted riglit from the boglimlng of tlie political gains made after M Uhl berg, and 
reign, and with which, though he himself the religious peace of Augsburg (1555) 
■was personall 3 ’' opposed to its dogmas, recognised the legality of Protestantism by 
ho was, for politicai reasons consistently establishing the principle of * cuius regia, 
and sincerely to seek to compromise; eius religio.* In the same year C. 
(2) from the opposition of France, whoso resigned the Netherlands, the most dearly 
armies lie had to fight in the first few years loved of all his possessions, to his son 
of his reign in order to keep possession of Philip, in the following year he resigned 
his It. dominions; (3) from the continually the Sp. possessions, and in 1558 ho for- 
increasing Turkish power in Europe, mally resigned the empire, although his 
which was made more formidable by its brother Ferdinand had been emperor in 
alliance with the piratical races of the N. 1^1 but name since 1565. He spent the 
of Africa. These difficulties were only remaining 3 years of his life in retirement 
solved transitorily by 0., and were con- at Yuste in the valley of Estn^nadura, 
stantly recurring. where ho d, in Sept. 1558. (l*s prin. aim 

At the Diet of Worms in 1521, presided was the preservation of the medieval idea] 
over by 0., Luther and Luthoranisin were of the emj)ire; tJiis explains his subjuga- 
condemned; but tlic condemnation never tioii — or attempted subjugation — ofsopar- 
had any practical force and was cancelled atist movements, whether religious or 
b 3 ' the Diet of Spires. The early part of political throughout his dominions, during 
C.’s reign is most notable for the struggle his reign. Extremely conscientions, but 
with Francis I of France, a struggle which utterly lacking in imaginatioii, he never 
ended only with the defeat and capture of saw the impossibility of his task: he was 
Fnmeis at Pavia. C.’s successes In Italy seeking to preserve something which no 
antagonised the papacy; but in 1527 an longer existed, aud which indeed had 
army of the emperor, gathered from almost never existed in the ideal form In which ho 
every part of his wide empire, attacked, saw it; and his failure was Inevitable, 
captured, and sacked Rome, making the Personally neither fanatically religious 
Pope a prisoner. O. immediately dis- nor politically savagely reactionary, it 
claimed all responsibility for the act. but remains true that the religious a-nd 
made full use of the political advantages political persecutions and repression 
wlxioh it gave him. In 1529 Francis and resultant in his attempts at cfjntralisation 
C. made peace at Cambrai, C. receiving were at least partially responsible for tlio 
Lombardy from France, and in the fol- difficulties of his successors. See lives by 
lowing yooi' was held the Diet of Augsburg, E. Armsti‘ong, 1902, D. B. Wyndham 
which reiterated the decisions of the Diet Lewis, 1932, C. Brandi (trans. b 3 ^ 0. V. 
of Worms, and this brought about the Weiigwood), 1939, and R. Tyler, 195U. 
formation of the ‘Protestant’ League of Charles VI (1685-1740), Holy Horn. 
Schmalkald. But the persecxition of the Emperor, second son of Leopold I, was 
Protestants implied in the decisions at b. at Vienna. When the extinction of the 
Augsburg was stayed by political events. Sp. Hapshurg house became apparent, lie 
Whilst C. was emperor, ho would always was put forward as the Austrian claimant 
be dependent upon the goodwill of his to tho Sp. inheritance. By the second 
Protestant subjects for aid against the Partition Treaty he was to be recognised 
natural enemies of the empire. This time as the King of Spain, but on tho death of 
the difficulty arose in tho E. The Turks Charles 11 of Spain Louis XIV abrogated 
were again threatening tho E. border, but the Partition Treaties. He was, however, 
the danger was avoided without war, and proclaimod by the allies as King of Spain, 
C. returned to Spain, in 1535 he stormed and went to Spain in the early stages of 
and captured the pirate stronghold of the War of the Sp. Succession. He re- 
Tunis. In. 1539 C. commenced Ms policy malned until 1711, having little success, 
of crushing the power of the prov. Cortes although supported by the Catalans, and 
•of Spain, which from this time gradually even entering Madrid. Bnt he was never 
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popular with the Sp. people, and In 1711 
virtually forfeited his claim when he 
became emperor. He ultimately aban- 
doned Spain (treaty of Utrecht, 1714) and 
turned Ins attention to securinff the gucces- 
sion to the Austrian throne for his 
daughter, Maria Theresa. He foresaw 
the struggle which must arise on his death 
without mede heirs, and he sacrificed much 
in order to get the Pragmatic Sanction 
recognised by the powers, though in fact 
it was Ignored after his death. During 
his reism the war with the Turks was 
brought to a successful issue by the treaty 
of Paasarowltz, but before the end of his 
reign he had lost almost all that he gained 
by it. 

Charles VII <1«D7-1745), Holy Horn. 
Emperor, elector of Bavada, the son of 
the elector of Bavaria. He succeeded to 
the electorate in 1726, and his reign was 
ta ken up (In spite of having recognised the 
Pramatic Sanction) in plotting to obtain 
the imperial crown on the death of Charles 
VI, uncle of his wife Maria Amelia. In 
1740 he claimed the imperial crown and 
was put forward as the puppet of the auti- 
Austrian faction. He was crowned in 
1742, but bis sovereignty was merely 
nomfnaL His hereditary dominions were 
overrun by armies of both sides, and he d., 
worn out by his iUnesses and troubles. 

Charles III, the Simple (879-029), King 
of France, the posthumous son of Lanis 
the Stammerer. Xu 803 he was recognised 
by a section of the nobility as king, and 
was crowned at Rheims. He forced the 
de fcbcto Mng, Odo, to cede him Neustria, 
and ultimately, on the death of Odo, ho 
became King of all France. C. ceded 
Normandy to the Norse leader Hollo, and 
thus estah. the future duchy of Nor- 
mandy. The growth of the power of the 
king, however, roused the Jealousy of the 
nobles, who made a conspiracy against 
him aud placed Robert, Odo’s brother, on 
the throne. The Robcrtlans were later 
defeated, but C. himself was captured and 
imprisoned (922). He d. at P6romie. 

Charles IV, the Fair (1294-1328), King 
of France, last of the direct Capetian lino, 
succeeded his brother, Philip V, in 1322. 
He tried to continue the policy of 
augmenting the power of the crown at the 
expense of the nobility, but in order to 
obtain money he resorted to dubious 
methods, such, for example, as the con- 
fiscation of the property of the Lombard 
merchants. He helped his sister Isabella 
in arranging the plot which finally over- 
throw Edward IT. 

Charles V (1337-80), King of France, 
sometimes calM 0. the Wise, b. at Vin- 
cennes. He was the son of John II, and 
narrowly escaped the fate of his father 
at the battle of Poitiers. During the 
imprisonment of John in England he 
acted as ruler of the country. The 
beginning of the Hundred Years War with 
England had brought many difficulties to 
the Fr. monarchy; the nobility’s power 
had increased; the merchant classes had 
seized their opportunity to compel the 
ruler to make reforms; and in 1358 tho 
Jacquerie (q.v.) added to the difficulties 
of the Crown. C.’s greatest struggle 


during the regency was with the King of 
Navarre (Charles the Bad), whom he 
ultimately managed to subdue. The 
treaty of Br6tigny brought the return of 
John, who, however, was unable to raise 
his ransom, and returned to England, 
where he d. in 1364. C. with the help of 
Bertrand du Guesolln (q.v.) now tried to 
put down tho most formidable of his foes 
and to get rid of the free companies that 
were ravaging tho country. War was 
renewed with the English in 1369 and C. 
was successful in winning tn after tn 
until by 1380 only a few tns remained in 
Eng. hands. In 1378 he made a pre- 
mature attempt to annex the duchy of 
Brittany to the Fr. Crown, and his attempt 
brought in its train a national rising. 
Before a settlement was made (\ died. 
C. owed his snocesses largely to Ills well- 
chosen advisers and administrators. His 
extravagances further increased the mis- 
ery of an already impoverished people, 
however. Ho collected a large library 
of works on astrology, law, and philos- 
ophy, at the Louvre, which eventually 
formed the nucleus of the BibliotMque 
RoyaU. 

Charles VI (1368-1422), King of France, 
son of Charles V and the first of the Fr. 
princes to bear the title of Dauphin (q.v.) 
from birth. Ho succeeded to the throne 
at the age of 12, and during his minority 
France was governed by the dukes of 
Berry, Bourbon, Bui‘gimdy, and Anjou. 
The excesses of the regents resulted In 
serious rebtjllions in the tns of both N. and 
S. France, which were encouraged by the 
English, and which were only suppressed 
with difficulty. In 1388 C. asserted his 
authority by driving from power the 
royui dukes and appointing ministers of 
his own, who, because of their humble 
origin, wore called the rnarmousetB. But, 
though tlio first few years of his personal 
rule showed some promise, his mental 
instability booame increasingly obvious. 
The royal dukes regained their power in 
France, and the struggle began between 
the Burgpindians and the Orleanists, 
Matters were brought to a head by the 
murder of Orleans in 1407. The Bur- 
gundians for the time held the upper hand, 
and in league with the Parisians forced the 
king to do their will. In 1413 the Orlean- 
ists entered Paris and drove the Bur- 
gimdians into tho arms of England, with 
whom they concluded an alliance. Henry 
V (q.v.) again put forward tho Eng. claim 
to the Fr. crown and Invaded France. In 
1415 Agincourt was fought, and In 1418 
Paris was captured by the Burgundians. 
In the following year John tho Fearless 
was assaasinated, and tho Burg;undians 
definitely became tho allies of the English . 
In 1420 the treaty of Troyes, followed by 
the marriage of Henry V to the daughter 
of C. took place, and Henry became 
practically master of France, C. by now 
being quite incapable of ruling. See 
Froissart’s ChronUdeSt and F. Fimck- 
Breniano, Le Moyen Age, 1922. 

Charles VII (140,3-61), King of France, 
son of Charles VI, became lieutenant- 
general of tho kingdom In 1417. His 
power and authority, however, sank after 
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tbe murder of John the Fearless in 1419, 
and by the treaty of Troyes he was passed 
over in the suocesedon to the crown, his 
It^timacy being disputed. He retired to 
JVIehim, near Bournes. On his father’s 
death he was recogmsed as King of France 
by the S. provs., but he gradually lost 
all hold on the N., and the victories of the 
English during the early part of his reign 
lost him still more power. The central 
provs. of France were Involved In internal 
civil struggles, and O. seems to have con- 
sidered Ids cause quite hopeless until 
Joan of Arc (a.v.) appeared, and led him 
to success after success. Orleans was 
captured, and he was crowned at Rholms. 
In 1435 the Duke of Burgundy joined 
forces with C. in driving out the English. 
The English were gradually driven out of 
their Fr. possessions until by 1453 they 
retained only Calais. Though notorious 
for his indolence and indifferent leader- 
ship in his youth, C. later showed con- 
siderable drive in asserting the royal 
authority in France; and at his death the 
worst of the anarchy of the past cent, 
had been suppressed. See life by F. do 
Beaucourt, 1891. 

Charles VIII (1470-98), King of France, 
the only son of Louis XI. He succeeded 
bis fatJier in 1483 and although he was 
doclai-ed capable of ruling he left the gov. 
of the coimtry in the hands of his sister, 
Anne of Beaujeu. He married in 1 4 9 1 the 
Duchess of Brittany, thus uniting the 
last Independent duchy in France to 
the monarchy. In 1492 he took ovt>r 
the gov. for liimself. Ambitious and ro- 
mantic, he deedded to attempt to obtain 
the kingdom of Naples, to reconquer the 
E. empire, and to become its emperor. 
To obtain tills desire he sacrificed every- 
thing; he entered Naples in 1495, but was 
unable to proceed any further with tills 
plan since a coalition of the powers was 
formed against him. He was forced to 
return to France, and here, whilst pre- 
paring for a second expedition, he died. 
The second part of Comines’ Memoirea 
give a full contemporary accotmt of C.’s 
reign. 

Charles IX (1550-74), King of France, 
son of Henry II and Catherine de’ Medici. 
He succeeded to the throne at the ago of 
10, and the effective gov. was exercised 
by his mother. C. appears to have been 
a moral degenerate, but be was not with- 
out Intelligence or occasional sensitivity. 
He married in 1570 Elizabeth of Austria. 
His patronage of Coligny, after 1570, 
aroused his mother’s acute Jealousy, and 
she finally seems to have cajoled her son 
Into agreeing to the Huguenot leader’s 
assassination. This led directly to the 
indiscriminate masseicre of Fr. Protestants 
on St Bartholomew’s Day, 24 Aug. 1572, 
which Catherine and her son almost 
certainly never anticipated. C. was 
already broken in health, but the massacre 
preyed on his mind and he d. prematurely 
aged and mentally sick. See L. Homier, 
C(Uholiqv£8 et Hugiicnota d la cour de 
Charles IX, 1924. 

Charles X (1767-1836), King of France, 
youi^r brother of Louis XVi and Louis 
XVIII, b. Versailles. Before his accession 


to the throne he was known as the Comte 
d’Artois. He became the leader of the 
ultra-Hoyalists on the outbreak of the Fr. 
Revolution, and in 1789 he left France to 
become the leader of the Emij^s. He 
visited many of the courts of Europe, 
trying to obtain help for the Royalist 
party. In 1795 he landed in France to 
put himself at the head of the rising of La 
Vend6o, but he soon retired, leaving the 
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Royalists of tlie W. totally unsupported. 
Ho lived for the rest of his exile chiefly at 
Holyrood Palace. In 1814 he returned to 
h’rance, and during the reign of his brother, 
Louis XVITI, he led the ultra-Royallst 
faction. He succeeded his brother in 
1824, and his reactionary measures soon 
made him exceedingly unpopular. In 
1825 ho was openly insulted in the streets. 
He had no intention of becoming a consti- 
tutional monarch, and although he was 
compelled to get rid of his unpopular 
minister Viilble, he still showed no signs of 
giving up his absolutist pretensions. In 
1830, the elections having gone against 
him and finding violent opposition in the 
Chamber of Deputies, be suspended the 
constitution. Tlio result was the out- 
break of a revolution which C. at first did 
not treat seriously. But he retired from 
Paris, and when the seriousness of the 
situation was evident, he abdicated in 
favoxu* of his grandson. Louis Philllpe, 
Duke of Orleans, however, was chosen 
king, and C. retired to England. He d. at 
Gonzia where ho had gone for health 
reasons. See P. Vodrenne, Vie de Charles 
X, 1879; J. M. S. Allison, Thiers and the 
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French Monarchy, 1926; .7. Lucas- 

Dubreton, Lc. Comte d* Artois, Charles X, 
1927. 

Charles VII 1167)» Kins of Sweden 
from 1160. Ho helped to establish 
Christianity In Sweden and created the 
archbishopric of Upsala, 1164. 

Charles VIII {d. 1470), first elected King 
of Sweden in 1436, when the Swedes broke 
away from Denmark and Norway. His 
name was originally Karl Knutssen Bends. 
He was forced to retire before Christopher 
of Bavaria in 1441, but after the death of 
the latter prince was restored, 1449. He 
was subsequently forced into exile on 2 
more occasions. After his death the 3 
kingdoms of Scandinavia were again 
united. 

Charles IX (1550-1611). King of 
Sweden, third and youngest son of 
Gustavus Vasa; he is remembered for his 
fervent Protestantism, and his struggles 
in order to obtain the recognition of 
Sweden as a Protestant nation. In 1568 
he was the loader of the rebellion against 
JBrlo XIV, and he was involved in struggles 
with John III during the greater part 
of Jolin*s reign. When .Sigisnnmd, a 
Catholic, and already King of Poland, 
succeeded to the Swedish throne in 1592, 
C. came forward as the champion of 
Protestantism. He was appointed regent 
in 1595, and in 1600 Sigismund yms 
deposed. G. assumed the title of kin^w 
1604, but was not actually crowned until 
1607. Lutheranism was then made the 
estab. religion of Sweden. His foreign 
policy involved him in wars with Russia 
and Denmark, which wor^ot successful. 

Charles X (1622-60), lIRig of Sweden, 
iind nephew of Gustavus Adolphus. He 
is Important solely as a great w’arrior king, 
and took part in the later campaign of the 
Thirty Years War. He was the recog- 
nised heir to the Swedish throne, to which 
he succeeded on the abdication of Christina 
in 1654. In 1655 he determined upon war 
with Poland, and called the Riksdag to 
grant him supplies. He gathered together 
a great army and navy and attacked the 
Poles. Warsaw was easily won, and after 
a long siege Cracow fell too, and Poland 
appeared to bo conquered, but the Poles 
then rose against C. in a war of national 
liberation. C. was forced to buy the 
support of the elector of Brandenburg 
at the price of Prussian independence, 
and in the following 3 ’^ear the Danes too 
declared war against him. C. gave up 
the I’olish campaign and concentrated on 
Denmark. He attacked from the S., but 
iiis most astounding feats were the 
crossing of the Little and Great Belts 
with his army over the ice. The effect 
of his unique movement wtis to crush the 
Danes who immediately opened negotia- 
tions for peace (1658) and agreed to the 
cession of large tracts of ter. In 1660, 
when he was meditating an attack upon 
Norway, and had crossed to Sweden to 
persuade the Riksdag to grant him further 
supplies, ho d. worn out probably with 
the strenuous life he had led. While he 
brought great military glory to Sweden, 
the effect of his wars w'as fundamentally 
to exhaust the country. 


Charles XI (1655-97), King of Sweden, 
succeeded to the throne at the age of 4, 
being the only son of Charles X. His 
effective rule began in 1672, the coxmtry 
having been generally neglected during 
the preceding regency. The Danes soon 
seized the chance to attack what appeared 
to be a declining Sweden; but O. soon 
showed he had the courage and military 
genius of his predecessors. He defeated 
the Danes at Fyllebro in 1676 and in the 
same year he again defeated Christian V 
of Denmark in the great battle at Lund. 
The latter battle was bitterly contested, 
and although the losses of the Swedes were 
great, their eventual victory practically 
annihilated the forces of Denmark. In 
1678 he a^n defeated the Danes at the 
battle of Malmfi, and in the following years 
consented to a peace dictated by Louis 
XIV. The rest of his reign was devoted 
to the ostab. of Sweden upon a sound 
basis, and to the rectification of her 
financial position. Practically every side 
of the administration was overhauled, 
the finances were reformed, commerce 
encouraged, and church gov. and educa- 
tion improved. C. was one of Sweden^s 
wisest kings, combining the milltaiy talent 
of the Vosas with an appreciation of the 
pressing domestic needs of Ids country. 

Charles XII (1682-1718), King of 
Sweden, the only surviving son of Charles 
XI. At an early age he showed con- 
siderable natural ability. He was a good 
rider, a good marksman, and excelled in 
mathematics and languages. He was also 
carefully trained in matters of administra- 
tion, and at an early age was instructed 
by his father in all affairs of state. He 
succeeded in 1697, and was given the full 
sovereignty at once. The great N. war 
of 1699 in which Russia, Poland, and 
Denmark allied in an attempt to crush 
what they assumed to be a weak Sweden, 
under a king who was little more than a 
boy, forced C. into the military career in 
which he was to show himself so out- 
standing. He first defeated the Danes, 
forcing them to a humiliating peace at 
Travendal (1700), and then marched 
against tlie Russians who were besieging 
Narva, and after a week of forced marches 
succeeded in defeating the besieging force 
with only small loss to himself. Ho now 
turned to pursue the enemy he hated most, 
Augustus of Saxony, King of Poland. 
He captured Warsaw and marched against 
Cracow, defeating the Poles and Saxons at 
Klissow. In 1703 C. won the battle of 
PultuRk, and later another battle at 
Pienitz. Ho deposed Augustus (1704), 
and set up a candidate who was crowned 
in 1 7 05. In Sept. 1 7 0 7 he forced Augustus 
to sign a treaty by which he permanently 
resigned his claims to the Polish crown 
and his hostility to Sweden. He now 
marched against Russia, defeated her at 
Holowezyn, and as the Russians fell back 
followed slowly towards Moscow. Real- 
ising too late he could not reach Moscow, 
ho now matched southward to Join the 
hetman of the Cossacks, Mazeppa. The 
Czar had already destroyed Mazeppa’s 
conspiracy, and when the hetman joined 
C. It was as a fugitive. The winter of 1 70S 
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was one of the most severe Europe hod 
known for 100 years and the unprepared 
Swedish Army snltered terribly. Finally, 
when the frost broke and the Russians 
wore attacked, the Swedes were practically 
anniliilated at Poltava (1709), and O. with 
the remnant of his army took refugfc in 
Turkey, trying to persuade the Turks to 
embark on a major war with Russia. 
Eventually, realising that Sweden herself 
was again in danger, he arrived In Stral- 
suud in Nov. 1714. C. immediately raised 
an army whioli was strong enough to 
prevent liis being attacked by his enemios, 
and In 1 7 1 7 he began an attack on Norway. 
But in the following year, while leading 
an expedition to Norway, lie was shot in 
the trenches whilst besioglng Frodrikston. 
C. was a brillhint soldier and a born loader, 
able to inspire his men in victory and 
defeat, as is shown in his disastrous 
Russian campaign; but his lust for mili- 
tary conquest was insatiable, and rather 
than accei)t offers of peace he preferred 
to fight on e^ en when the odds had become 
unrealistically heavy against him. His 
constant wum brought Sweden to t-hc 
verge of internal collapse. One of the 
most Interesting lives is still Voltaire’s 
Histoire, de. Charles XIT, 1731. See also 
lives by R. N. Bain, 189(5, and E. Godley, 
1928. 

Charles XIII (1748-1818), King of 
Sweden, second son of Frederick Adolphus, 
h. Stockholm. Ilrs distinguishod himself 
as an admiral in the Russo-Swedish war, 
tmd was regent at the country (1792-6). 
In 1809 he was elected king in pla<5e of the 
deposed Gustavus IV. In 1810 Bonia- 
dotte (Charles XIV, q.v.) was elected 
crown prince and praothjally took all 
power out of the hands of the king, who 
had by this time become docrepit. In 
1814 ho liecame the hmt king of a united 
Nonvay and Sweden, and in 1818 he died, 
having ft)r 10 years been king only in 
name. 

Charles XIV (1763-1844), King of 
Sweden and Norway, known also as 
.loan Baptiste Julos Bernadotte; the son 
of a lawyer at Pau. He was 0. at Ran 
and entered the Fr. Army in 1780, soon 
showing considerable ability. On the 
outbreak of the revolution he received 
speedy promotion. He was at the battle 
of Fleurus and took part in the campaigns 
in Germany. In 1797 ho took reinforce- 
ments to Napoleon in Italy, and in the 
following year he became ambas. in 
V lenna. In the sain e year by his marriage 
to D6sir6e Clary he became the brother-in- 
law of Joseph Bonaparte. Ho did not 
take an active part in the cotip d*Uat by 
which Napoleon became First Consul, but 
he was given In 1801 the command of the 
army in La Vendee. In 1804, when the 
empire was declared, he was made a 
marshal of France, and was also appointed 
Governor of Hanover. He took part in 
the campaigns of Ulm and Austerlliz, and 
W’as later made governor of the Hanso 
tns. For his conduct at Anst-erlltz he was 
created Prince of Pontecorvo in 1805. 
After the battle of Jena he pursued the 
Prussians to Halle and Gen. Bliicher to 
Ltibeck, driving lilm into surrender. In 


1810 he was appointed to command In the 
Netherlands. In the same year he was 
elected Crowm l^rince of Sweden. In Nov. 
ho wont to Sweden, where he was adopted 
by the king, Charles XIII, imder the name 
of Charles John. He became exceedingly 
popular and was soon the effective ruler 
of the country. He took part in the later 
Gor. campaign against Napoleon, and in 
1818 he succeeded his adopted father, 
Charles XIII, with the title of Charles 
XIV. His policy from the beginning 
had been to bring about a union with 
Norway, and in this ho was (1814) success- 
ful. His 1 ‘eign on the whole was one of 
development and peace, and he proved 
himself an enlightened monarch. Sec 
Sir D. P. Barton, Bernadotte and Napoleon , 
1921, and The Amazing Career of Berna- 
doite, 1929. 

Charles XV (1826-72), King of Sweden 
and Norway. Ho wjis the eldest son 
of Oscar 1, and succeeded to the throne in 
1859. lie was a popular and enlightened 
king, and during liis reign a number of 
great reforms took place. Tlio laws of 
the Church and the criminal laws under- 
went considerable revision, and the king 
gave his whole-hearted support to the 
laws which reformed the constitution 
(186(5). He himself had considerable 
artistic ability. 

J Jharles I (122(5-85), King of Naples and 
ily. Count of Anjou, and seventh son 
of Louis VIII of Fraucc. He was b. 
bcft»re the fmccssion of his brother, Louis 
IX, and was later, on the decease of 
another brother, given the cos. of Anjou 
and Maine. 124.5 lie married the 
heiress of Pm^cnce. Ho accompanied 
St Louis on his first crusade, arul was with 
him when he was defeated and captured, 
he himself sharing the same fate. Ran- 
somed and released before the king, he 
returned to France to intrigue wil.h the 
Countess of Flanders against the emperor. 
In 1257 l»e captured the iiui)ortant tn of 
MarseiJles and began to make his influence 
felt in N. IRily. His great opportunity 
cam© when the Pope decided to break 
down the power of the Hohenstaufon in 
Italy. He was offered the o 2 *own of 
Naples and Sicily, for wluch he was to pay 
a yearly tribute to the Pope, and which 
also he would liavo to win from their 
allegiance to Manfred, the natural son of 
Frederick II. He finally accepted the 
papal offer, and dispatched an expedition 
to Italy in 1 264 . In the following year he 
was crowned King of the Two Sicilies, and 
a year later he defeated and killed Manfred 
at Benovento. In 1268 a battle was 
fought at Tagliacozzo with Conradin, the 
last descendant of Frederick II, which 
resulted in the defeat of the supporters of 
the Hohenstaufon and the capture and 
execution of Conradin. C. was recognised 
as one of the most powerful monarchs in 
Europe, and his power was the greater 
owing to his influence over the paiiacy. 
In 1270 he took part in the second and 
Ill-fated crusade of Louis IX, after whose 
death he returned to Italy. In 1282 
occurred the massacre and expulsion 
known os the Sicilian Vespers, inspired by 
the cruelty and misrule of the I>ench. 
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C. determined to avenge this disaster. 
After 2 defeats he was preparing another 
attempt from Naples when he d. 

Charles 1 (16U0-49), King of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the second son of 
James I and his wife Anne of Denmark, 
d. at Dunfermline. He wajs created Duke 
of Albany on his birth, Duke of York in 
1605. and 4 years after the death of his 
elder brother he received the title of 
Prince of Wales (1616). From about 1620 
G. fell under the influence of Buckingham, 
his father’s favourite, whose vivacity was 
in strong contrast with C.’s own slow, 
serious nature. In 1623 he went to Spain 
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in disguise with Buckingham in an ill- 
judged attempt to win tlio infanta's Jove 
by this romantic adventure. Buckingham 
and C. returned home, tlieir mission 
unsuccessful, loudly denouncing the ill 
faith of the Spaniards and calling for war, 
and in 1624 Parliament voted supplies 
for war with Spain, In 1625, the year in 
which he became king, C. married 
Henrietta Maria of France, a Catholic, 
who, after Buckingham’s death, exercised 
a great and generally unhealthy influence 
on him in political mattci’s. From 1625 
to 1629 C. was engaged in a constant 
struggle with Parliament, where his 
religious and fiscal policies met witli 
increasing opposition. In 1628 his third 
Parliament met and passed the Petition of 
Right, wdiich forbade taxation without 
consent of Parliament, and arbitrary and 
illegiU imprisonment. C. signed this 
under prossiu’o, but probably never con- 
sidered It binding, in view of his theory of 
the divine right of kings ; and tho defection 
of Wentworth from the pari, opposition at 


this point suggests that it was at this 
stage that Parliament really ceased to 
defend its estab. rights and became, 
instead, the innovator in the constitu- 
tional struggle. Sev. of O.’s future 
actions, though unrealistic, were in fact 
more firmly based on precedent than those 
of his opponents. In 1629 Buckingham 
was assassinated. In the same year C. 
dissolved his third Parliament, out not 
until they had passed a resolution con- 
demning his alleged Innovations in religion 
and the collection of tonnage and pound- 
age. From 1629 to 1640 O. ruled without 
a Parliament. The 11 years’ ‘tyranny* 
involved C. in many attempts to raise 
money for his immediate needs. In 
almost every way he roused antipathy; 
bo levied tonnage and poundage; in 1634 
he made his first levy of ship money, and 
in the following year he made another 
levy, this time on the inland ins as well. 
In 1638 came the great Hampden case, 
when C.’s right to levy ship money was 
acknowledged by the courts. His reli- 
gious policy also roused tho Hl-feeling of 
many of bis most influential subjects. 
Tho High Church party was favoured, the 
Catliolics intermittently tolerated, and 
tho Puritans persecuted. His Scottish 
policy precipitated matters. In 1633 ho 
had visited Scotland for his Scottish 
coronation; in 16.36 Laud’s litmgy was 
introduced; in, 1637 this led to a riot in St 
Giles’s Cathedral and to the signing of the 
Covenant. A general assembly was 
called, but when this assembly proposed 
to discuss episcopacy it was dissolved by 
the high commissioner. Tho assomhly, 
however, refused to dissolve and abolished 
episcopacy. Having done this, it pre- 
pared to meet tlio king in arms. The 
king, finding himself unable to raise 
sutfleient forces, on the advice of Strafford 
called Parliament. Strafford appiU’eiitly 
believed that, faced with a Scottish war, 
Parliament would forget its quarrels witli 
C. and vote him supplies; but he w^as 
mistaken. The Short Parliament met in 
1640; it immediately began to discuss 
grievances and w'an immediately dissolved. 
C. again went N. to attack the Scots, and 
again found it impossible to meet force 
with force. Tho result was that peace 
was made with the Scots practically on 
their own terms, and C., his finances 
utterly exhausted, was forced (Nov. 1640) 
to coll what became known as the Long 
Parliament. The 1 1 years* arbitrary rule 
was over. Fervent Parliamentarians 
might rejoice: but to the mass of the 
people, the conflict that was to follow it 
was infinitely more painful in its effects. 

The I^arlioment which met in 1640 was 
in no mood for trifling. Its first aim was 
to bring about the destruction of its 
former champion, Strafford, and, all other 
means failing, this was done by attainting 
him. signed Strafford’s death-warrant, 
sacrificing his most loyal and capable 
servant to fears for the queen’s safety. 
His treatment of Strafford throughout 
shows to the full the weaknesses In C.’s 
own character. Parliament forced con- 
cession after concession out of C. Parlia- 
ment was only to bo dissolved with its 
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own coDBent, the 8tar Chamber and 
High Commission Court were abolished, 
and ship money was declared illegal. In 
16il C. was loroed to listen to the Grand 
Remonstrance (q.Y.), and early in Jan. 
1U42 he made the disastrous attempt to 
imprison the 5 members (q.v.). The next 
Parliament demanded control of the 
army. By this time it had alienated a 
strong body of opinion by its extremist 
policy. When C. made it clear that he 
would give in no further this moderate 
section rallied to his support. In Ang. 
1642, after a series of abortive negotia- 
tions with Parliament, C. raised his 
standard at Nottingham. The early 
stages of the war w^ont on the whole in his 
favour, but after the formation of Crom- 
well’s Ironsides victory after victory feU 
to the Parliamentarians. The 2 great 
cUsasters with which the king met were 
Maiston Moor and Naseby (qq.v.) where 
the New Model Army cnishod the 
Royalists utterly. On 5 May 1646 the 
king surrendered to the Scots, who handed 
him over to the Eog. pari, forces. He was 
kept 4 months at Holmby House, near 
Northampton, but in the midst of his 
negotiation with Parliament he was 
seized by the army, who imprisoned him at 
Hampton Court (1647), clearly anxious to 
avoid at all costs the possibility of Ids 
coming to terms with Parliament. C.’s 
subsequent attempts to escape, and his 
efforts to ally with the Scots against his 
captors, made the extreme army Puritans, 
Cromwell (q.v.) among them, convinced 
that only his death could ensure that the 
principles for which they had fought wore 
not endangered. In Jan. 1649 Parlia- 
ment, having been cleared of all possible 
supporters of the king by Pride’s purge, 
resolved to bring the king before a high 
court of justice. On the 19th the trial 
began. The king refused to recognise the 
jurisdiction of the court, and throughout 
behaved with magnificent dignity and self- 
possession. His execution, however, was 
resolved upon, he was brought up to hear 
the sentence passed upon him on the 27th, 
and was not allowed to make any answer 
to the charges. Ho was executed before 
Whitehall Palace on 30 Jan. The manner 
of his death, the blatant illegalities and 
irregularities of his trial made him appear 
a martyr, and eventually produced a 
popular reaction in favour of his family. 
Probably to C., more than to anyone else, 
the Church of England owes its survival in 
i ts present episcopal form . Though many 
of his actions are not free from the taint of 
double-dealing, his religious sincerity is 
undisputed: It was the one aspect of his 
policy in which his wife never influenced 
him, and his stubborn pursuit of religious 
objectives that were fundameiitolly un- 
realistic (for example his attempt to im- 
pose Land’s liturgy in Scotland) was a 
primary cause of the events which set in 
motion the conflict which was to cost him 
his life. Sec the Maseres Papers, which 
include much contemporary evidence of 
the relations between C. and Parliament. 
Induding an account by Denzil (Lord) 
Holies, Calendars of Stale Papers, 1626- 
1649, 1868-97; S. R. Gardiner, A History 


of the Great Ciail War, 1803; lives by 
F. M. G. Higham, 1932, and E. Wlng- 
fleld-Stratford, 1949; C. V. Wedgwood, 
The King's Peace, 1955; A. French, 
Charles I anxd the Puritan Upheaval, 1956. 

Charles II (1630-85), King of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 6. at St James’s 
Palace, London, son of Charles 1. During 
the Civil war he was with his father during 
the early events, but after the defeat at 
Naseby he went to Falmouth, and from 
thence to Scilly. From Scilly he went to 
Join the queen in Paris, and he remained 
there for 2 years. On the execution of 
his father in 1649, ho was Immediately 
proclaimed king in Scotland, and in 1650, 
having signed the Solemn League and 
Covenant, which he can hardly have 
intended keeping, he embarked for Scot- 
land. On 1 Jon. 1651 he was crowned at 
Scone, and on .3 Sept, his forces, having 
penetrated England as far as Worcester, 
were defeated by fJromwell. C., who dis- 
tinguished himself by bis bravery during 
the battle, fled, and after wandering in 
disguise throughout the country for 6 
weeks, at last escaped to France. In 
1654 relations between England and 
France having altered, he was forced to 
quit France, and spent the rest of his 
years of exile in wandering from one 
country to another. These yearn of exile 
n^oubtodly marked C.’s character pev- 
nwRontly, making him determined in the 
future to keep his crown at oU costs; 
while the poverty of this period un- 
doubtedly accounts in part at least for 
the oxtravagn ))(!(' and dissipation of his 
later life. After Cromwell’s death in 
1658 it was soon obvious that C.’s 
restoration was only a matter of time, 
and it was eventually brought about 
through the influence of George Morick. 
Duke of Albemarle, w'ho conducted the 
negotiations with the exile. On Mouck’s 
advice C., in April 1660, issued the 
Declaration of Breda (mainly the work of 
Clarendon), and early in May he was 
declared King at Westminster. Towards 
the end of the month ho set forth from 
Breda and landed at Dover, where he 
was received with great enthusiasm 
everywhere, the nation as a whole being 
heartily sick of Puritanism and military 
despotism. In 1662 C. married Catherine 
of Braganza. 

The first 7 yeara of C.’s reign wem 
passed under the tutelage of Clarendon 
(q.v.). The Restoration settlement was 
not followed by any very great persecu- 
tion of Cromwell’s supporters; a number 
of the regicides were executed, but on 
the whole the Restoration was tolerant, 
except in religious matters, and some of 
the bitterest complaints were to come 
from Royalists, who, having sacrificed 
their possessions and property in the 
Stuart cause, never received complete 
restitution as this would have alienated 
important ex-Cromwellion interests. The 
Cavalier Parliament, however, restored 
the episcopal church and the prayer 
book in England, and in a similar manner 
bishops were restored to Scotland. The 
early years of the reign were disgraced 
by the Dutch war, during which the 
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Butch sailed up the Thames and de- 
stroyed the shipping: there. In 1667 
(ylarondon was dismissed, and Buckinsr- 
ham and Arlington became the chief 
ministers: these, together with Lauder- 
dale, Ashley, and Clifford, formed in 1672 
the famous Cabal (q.v.). It was during 
this period that 0. entered into those 
close relations with France which made 
lilm almost the pensioner of the Fr. king, 
gained him inoidoiitally a fresh mistress 
in Louise de K6rouiiJle, and which have 
been criticised as costing England her 
natural foreign policy, i.e. to attack the 
aggrandisement of France. In 1670 was 
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signed the secret treaty of Dover, which 
pledged C. to becomii^ a Rom. Catholic, 
and gave him a pension of d;200,000 per 
annum. While it is true that this treaty 
led to England becoming involved with 
France in the second Butch war, from C.'s 
personal point of view it was a most 
astute political manceuvre, and probably 
caused considerably less harm to his 
country than later Whig historians have 
alleged. C. was always anxious to pre- 
vent himself becoming the financial 
prisoner of Parliament, and Louis’s 
money provided the solution. In return, 
C.’s promise to become a Catholic was not 
restricted to a particular date, and in fact 
C. did not declare himself a Catholic imtil 
he was dying, though he had undoubtedly 
had Catholic sympathies for many years 
before this, and made various attempts 
to increase toleration for Catholics and 
Dissenting Protestants. The Cabal 
ministry met with considerable opposition 
in the country, and many of the acts of 
the king and his ministers at this time 
were extremely unpopular. The ‘stop of 
the exchequer ’ ruined a number of 


people, and the second Declaration of 
indigence was declared illegal by 
Parliament, and the Test Act was passed. 
In 1677 William of Orange married Mary, 
the elder daughter of James, Duke of 
York, an incident which proves C.’s 
ability to act independently against Fr. 
interests when he so desired. Foreign 
affairs were soon overshadowed by the 
affair of the ‘Popish Plot,’ 1678-80, 
which C. eventually turned to his own 
advantage. He recognised that it had 
received general credence in the country* 
and he allowed it to continue, knowing 
full well that in the course of time the 
falseness of it would bo discovered. The 
Protestant party next pressed for the 
exclusion of James, Duke of York, from 
the crown. C., whilst reiterating that he 
would never consent to the Exclusion Bill, 
sent James out of the country for a short 
time, and declared his ploasui’e at the at- 
tempts to convert James to l^otestaiitism. 
The c.xclusionists, however, went too far 
in asserting the claim of James. Duke of 
Monmouth, who was C.’s illegitimate son 
by Lucy Walters. In the Parliament of 
Oxford, by insisting on the recognition of 
the Duke of Monmouth, they played into 
C.’s hands. Parliament wa,8 dissolved, 
and C. appealed to tho nation at large, 
which supported him against the ex- 
tremists. For the rest of the reign C. was 
supreme, his position strengthened by the 
standing army which he now controlled, 
which he had been able to raise quite 
legitimately during the various crises, hut 
had refrained from disbanding. His 
popularity was immense, and was 
increased by the discovery of the Hye 
House Plot, for which Sidney and Russell 
were executed. Cl left no children by his 
wife, but a numerous progeny by his 
many mistresses. By Nell Cwynn (1650- 
1687) C. was father of Charles Beauclerk, 
Duke of St Albans (1670-1726). Louise 
fie Keroualle (1649-1734), who was made 
Duchess of Portsmouth (1672) and 
Duchosse d’Aubigny in 1684, was mother, 
by C., of Charles Lennox, Duke of Rich- 
mond (1672-1723). Other mistresses in- 
cluded ‘ la belle Stewart’ (Duchess of Rich- 
mond) and (before the Restoration) Lucy 
Walters. C. was the most capable of the 
Eng. Stuarts, his indolence and extrava- 
gant living concealing a shrewd sense of 
politics, on ability to sense the exact 
moment at which compromise was 
essential, or when ruthless action was 
safe. If his policy was amoral, it was 
in fact no more so than that of the vast 
majority of politicians of the time, and 
their characters make it hardly sur- 
prising that C. should prefer to put his 
trust in his own judgment and in Fr. 
gold. He was a patron of the arts, and 
genuinely popular with the common 
people. See the diaries of Pepya and 
Evel 3 Ti, and Clarendon’s History; see also 
lives by O. Airy, 1904, and A. Bryant, 
1931. 

Charles II (1661-1700), Ki^ of Spate, 
son of the old age of Philip Iv, whom he 
succeeded in 1665. He was from infancy 
weak, deformed, and diseased, and it was 
soon obvious that be would never be 
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capable of nillngr for himsolf and would 
probably not live long. The whole of his 
reign was taken \ip with struggles between 
the Anstrlan and Fr. parties at court. 
Each of these scored a triumph by 
arranging marria^s for the king. The 
Fr. party married^ him to a Fr. princess, 
and on her death he was married to an 
Austriou princess, but both marriages 
were childless, and the question of his 
succession absorbed Spain and all Europe 
for sev. years before his death. Finally, 
on his death'hod, ho was persuaded to sirrn 
a will leaving the Sp. dominions to I*hilip 
of Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV. This 
led directly to the War of the Sp. Succes- 
sion (q.v.). 

Charles III (1716-88), King of Spain, 
eldest son of Philip V of Spain by his 
marriage to Elizabeth Farnese of Parma. 
He was Duke of Parma by rigiit of his 
mother, and spent liis early yonih in 
Italy. In 1734 he became King of the 
Two Sicilies, and on the death of his half- 
brother, Ferdinand VI of S]>oin, he 
succeeded to the Sp. throne (1759). He 
signed tlie ffimily compact with France, 
and took part in the later phases of the 
Seven Years War against England 
(against which he had a personal ani- 
mosity) disastronsly. lie again joined 
the French in 1770 in their attacks upon 
England during the Amer. War of Inde- 
pendence. His Internal policy was con- 
siderably more enlightened and successful. 
He had already made substantial internal 
reforms in Sicily. He expelled the 
Jesuita from Spain, encouraged the con- 
struction of new roads and canals, and 
followed the pattern of contemporary 
‘benevolent despots’ In Europe. Sec 
J. Addison, Charles the Third of Spain, 
1900. 

Charles IV (1748-1819), King of Spain, 
the second son of Charles III. Ho siio- 
ceeded his father in 1788, but devoted his 
time to pleasure, leaving the gov. of the 
country to he administered by the queen 
and her lover, Godoy (q.v.). He was 
torrlfled by the excesses of the Fr. H evo- 
lution, and attempted by a policy of 
extreme reaction to prevent the growth 
of a ‘reforming* party in Spain. He was 
a man of great credulity, and it seems 
possible that he never understood the 
relationship between Godoy and his queen. 
In 1808 he abdicated in favour of .Joseph 
Bonaparte, and lived in exile until his 
death in Rome. 

Charles I (Karl Franz Josef) (1887- 
1922), last Emperor of Au8tria-Hungary» 
eldest son of Archduke Otto and Princess 
Maria Josepha of Saxony, and became 
heir-presumptive to his great-uncle, 
Francis Joseph, in 1906. In 1911 he 
married Princess Zita of Bourhon-Parma. 
He succeeded to the throne, 21 Nov. 1916, 
In the middle of the First World War; 
lie made unsuccessful efforts to conclude 
a separate peace in 1917. In Nov, 1918 
O. renounced control of affairs of Austria, 
and, temporarily, of those of Htingary, 
He left Austria for Switzerland in Mar. 
1919, and next month the Aixstrian 
Parliament formally deposed him. In 
1921 he made 2 unsnccessful attempts to 


regain the Hungarian tlirone, and d, in 
Madeira the following year. 

Charles I and II, of Rumania, see 

Cakol. 

Charles, Elizabeth, nde Bundle (1828- 
1896), b. Tavistock, Devon. She was 
the author of many books of a semi- 
religious character, the chief of which, 
2'he Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta 
Family, 1864, is about Martin Luther, 
and has been trans. into most of the 
European languages, into Arabic, and 
many Indian dialects. Others of her 
books aro 2'he Diary of Mrs Kitty Trevel- 
yan, 1865, dealing with the rise of the 
Methodists in England ; The Draytons 
and the Davenants, 1867, about the Eng. 
Civil War; On Both Sides of the Sea, 1868, 
a tale of New England. Among her 
friends wore Dean Stanley, Charles 
Kingsley, Jowett, and Pusey (qq.v.). 

Charles, Robert Henry (1855-1931), 
theologian, b. in co. Tyrone, N. Ireland; 
cduc. at Queen's Univ., Belfast, and 
Trinity College, Dublin. He left parochial 
work in 1889 to devote himself to the 
studies which made him famous, choosing 
a lino of r€»earch, the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, till then little known 
and involving tho acquisition of oriental 
languages. He began the series of those 
in 1893 with Tht* Book of Enoch, 
tnued with klnrlred documents, and 
ended with the Testaments of the 2'welvc 
Patriarchs in Greek, with variants from 
the versions in Hebrew, Aramaic, Ar- 
menian, and Sluvonie, in 1907. Ho was 
Schweich leotuicr for the Brit. Academy, 
and received the first award of tho 
academy’s medal for biblical studios. 
His industry as an editor made him a 
master of the thought and doctrinal 
development of the age of the Apocrypha , 
as appears in his historical study, 
Critical Ilifttory of the Doctrine of a 
Future Life, 1899, and in Beligious 
Development between the Old and the New 
Testaments, 1914. His od. of 2'ke Ayo- 
ci‘ypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old 
Testament vnis issued In 1913, and through- 
out the years of the First World War he 
laboured a t his great work on the Book of 
the Revelation of St John, with a suc- 
cession of students to assist him. This 
book is notable for positive pronounoc- 
mentfl on points generally regarded as 
largely conjectural, and it roused the 
resentment of the advocates of literal 
inspiration; but, generally speaking, it 
has met with tho widest commendation. 
C. was appointed to a caiionry at West- 
minster Abbey in 1913 and became arch- 
deacon there in 1919. 

Charles, Thomas (1755-1814), Welsh 
preacher and author. He early came 
under tho Influence of Rees Hugh, a 
disciple of Griffith Jones, and joined a 
Methodist society. He met many noted 
evangelical leaders at Oxford from 1775 to 
1784; in the latter year became curate of 
a charge in Somerset. His opinions made 
it difficult for him to retain a post in the 
Estab. Church, and after 1784 he threw 
in his lot altogether with the Methodist 
Church. Ho did much valuable work in 
the introduction of Sunday schools, and 
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the printing: and distribution of religrious 
books in Welsh. 

Charles Albert (1798-1849), King: of 
Sardinia, the son of Prince Charles of 
Savoy-Carignano. In 1821 a revolution 
forced the king (Victor Emmanuel 1) to 
abdicate, and C, A., who was regarded as 
a liberal by traditional monarchists, be- 
came regent for the new king, Charles 
Felix. He granted a constitution which 
was repudiated by the king, and he was 
forced into exile. In 1823 he fought in 
Spain, and in 1831 ho succeeded Charles 
Felix. He attempted to reform the 
finances and administration of Piedmont, 
but was only partially successful. In 
1848 he granted a liberal constitution, 
and in the same year declared war on 
Austria, and was badly beaten at Cus- 
tozza. The following year he was beaten 
lit Novara, and subsequently abdicated in 
favour of his son and retired to a monas- 
tery. where a few months later ho died. 
A'ee E. Cappelletti, Gloria di Carlo AlberlOy 
1891; C. de Beauregard, La Jeunesse du 
roi Charleji Albert, 1899; A. di Saluzzo, 
Carlo Alberto della restattrazionc all* 
avvenimento al trovw, 192(i. 

Charles Augustus (Karl August) (1757- 
1828), Craiid Duke of Saxe-Weimur. 
His father d. when he was very young, 
and the duchy was administered by Ills 
mother until C. A. came of age in 177[^ 
His reign is noted tor the onlightenmeSv 
of the policy which he adopted. Wieland 
had been his tutor, and he introduced 
Goethe to the court and into his councils, 
and allowed his people an unusual amount 
of civil freedom. His policy speedily 
made the univ. of .Jena the most im- 
portant In Europe. The revolutionary 
wars found him flgliting in the ranks of the 
Prussian Army, and ho fought against 
Napoleon until the Jtma campaign forced 
him to join the confederation of the 
Hhine. Again iii 1812 he was in arms 
against Na])oleon, and continued so nntU 
the C‘.nd. In 18ir> he took part in the 
Congress of V^ieniia and pleaded hard for 
the recognition of the rights of the i)eoplo. 
He granted a liberal constitution to his 
own people, and was one of the few 
princes who were not driven by the ex- 
cesses of the Fr. Revolution to a policy of 
reaction, 

Charles Edward, see Stuart, CfiARUES. 

Charles Louis (1771-1847), Archduke of 
Austria and Duke of Toschen, tbo third 
son of the Emperor Leopold II; became 
one of tho most distinguished generals of 
the Napoleonic period. He began his 
career as a soldier auring the revolutionary 
wars, being at that time stationed in the 
Netherlands. He commanded a brigade 
at Jemappes, and during tho subsequent 
campaigns proved himself a general of 
such ability that in 1796, after serving for 
a year with the army of tho Rhine, he was 
given the chief command of that army. 
His oampaigm of 1796 was one of the most 
brilliant of the whole of the war. He 
defeated Jourdan twice during the year, 
and finally drove the French across the 
Rhine. Although In the following year he 
found Napoleon more than a match for 
him, he again showed his consummate 


skill as a general in the manner in which 
he conducted the retreat of his armies. 
The campaign of 1799 found him again in 
command of the Austrian armies of tho 
Rhine and again opposed to his old enemy 
Jourdan. Ho defeated the Fr. general 
twice during tho year, and even tried 
conclusions successfully with Massdna, 
and once more he forced the French to 
retire over the Rhine. After this cam- 
paign ill health drove him for a short time 
into retirement In Bohemia, but ho again 
commanded the Austrian armies during 
tho short campaign which preceded 
Hohenlinden, and after that battle con- 
cluded an armistice with the i^ench. 
In 1805 he took up the command of the 
armies in Italy, but events in Germany 
soon drew him from there, where he had 
fought the battle of Caldiero and defeated 
Mass6na. The peace which followed the 
disasters of Ulm and Austcrlitz was used 
by the archduke to reorganise the Austrian 
forces. In 3 809 he again became oom- 
mandor-in-chief of the Austrian Army, 
which ho had not yet been able com- 
pletely to reform. Tho struggles of tho 
Austrians against Napoleon were not 
altogether unsuccessful, and the victory 
of Aspern had certainly a good moral 
effect on the rest of Europe. Aspern was 
folllowed by Wagram, where tho Austrians 
wore totally defeated, although not before 
they had made a most desperate struggle. 
This was the last battle in which tho 
archduke took part. Ho lived tho rest of 
his life in retirement, becoming Buko of 
Huxe-Teschen in 1822. 

Charles Martel (*the Hammer*) (c. 689- 
743), F’rankish king, son of 1^6pin d’H6ri- 
atal (q.v.), mayor of the palace under the 
later Merovingian kings, grandfather of 
Charlemagne. In 714 the Australian 
Franks chose him as their duke: by force 
of arms he united the kingdoms of 
Noustria and Austrasia, 720, becoming 
actual ruler of the Franks, the titular 
kings (among them Chilperic II and 
Clotaire IV) being merely bis puppets. 
He fought against Saxons, Alemanni, and 
Bavarians, and rolled back the tide of 
Muslim conquest in the decisive battle be- 
tween Tours and Poitiers, 732. For this 
crushing defeat of the Saracens he was 
given his surname, and looked upon as 
the saviour of Christendom. C. tried to 
convert Saxony and Frisia, to Christianity 
and helped St Boniface in his missions. 
Ho again drove the Saracens out of 
Burgundy and Languedoc, 737. On his 
death he left tho kingdom to his sons, 
Carloman and P6pin le Bref. 

Charles of Blois (1319-64), Duke of 
Brittany, also known as C. of ChA,tillon. 
A nephew of Philippe VI of France, he 
married the daughter of Guy of Brittany 
a.Tid thus acquired a claim to succeed to 
the Duchy of Brittany. On the death of 
John III, Duke of Brittany, In 1341, this 
claim matured but was disputed. C., 
aided by his uncle, took prisoner his rival, 
John, Count of Montfort-PAmaury, who 
was supported by Edward III of England. 
However, C. soon suffered a reverse of 
fortune and was himself taken prisoner in 
1347. He was released in 1356 and 
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continued the war against his old rival's desired the restoration of the middle 
son, also called John. C. was killed at kingdom, and aspired to the crown 
the battle of Auray. A man noted for himself. He had added to his ter. and 
his personal piety, he was beatified by the power, but in so doing ho had made 


Rom. Church in 1904. 

Charles of Orleans, 
C^HARLKS, Duke of. 
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many enemies. He had offended the 
, emperor, he was at enmity with the 
Lorrainers and Swiss, and finally, after 
sev. defeats, he was overthrown and slain 
before Nancy. The death of C. extin- 
guished the male line of the Dukes of 
Burgundy, and with it the grandeur and 
importance of the duchy. C. had left an 
only daughter, Mary, who succeeded to all 
the dominions of her father out of France. 
She married the Archduke Maximilian, 
through whom her F'leni. possessions 
descended to the Sp. branch of the house 
of Austria. Sec lives by R. Putnam. 
1908, and J. Bartier, 1944. 

Charles's Law, see Gas and Gases. 

Charles's Wain, see Ursa Major. 

Charleston: 1. Cap. city and seaport of 
C. CO., S. Carolina, U.S.A., Mtandliig on 
a low tongue of land between the R.s 
Ashley and Cooper, 7 m. from the Atlantic. 
The 2 rivs. unite just below the city and 
form a spacious harbour, about lb sq. m. 
in area. Across the entrance is a sand- 
bar with only about 3 8 ft of water, but 
having a deeper channel near Sullivan’s 
Is. By recent improvemtiiits vessels of 
24-ft draught can safely enter. The city 
» regularly and handsomely built, re- 
l^iniug many of the features of old S. 
architecture, and having a profusion of 
trees and gardens. Standing as It does 
in a rich cotton and rice dist., C. has a 
large trade, and is the cJiief commercial 
city of S. Carolina. It is the terminus of 


Charles Philip Arthur George, Duke of 
Cornwall (1948- ), w^as b. at Bucking- 
ham Palace on 14 Nov., the first child of 
Princess Elizabeth (subsequently Queen 
Elizabeth II) and the Duke of Edinburgh. 
On the death of his grandfather, George 
VI, in 1952 he became heir-apparent to 
the Brit, throne, and Duke of CornwaU. 
In the peerage of Scotland he is Duke of 
Rothesay, Earl of Carrick, and Baron 
Renfrew, Lord of the Isles, and Prince 
and Great Steward of Scotland. 

Charles the Bold (le T4m4raire) (1433- 
1477), Duke of Burgundy, son of Philip 
the Good. In 1465, owing to his father's 
illness, he became the practical ruler of 
the duchy, and adopted at once his 
policy of opposition to the centralising 
aims of Louis XI. He succeeded after 
hard fighting in wresting from Louis XI, 
by the treaty of Conflans, some of the 
privileges which Louis had gained some 
years earlier, and also married Louis's 
daughter, Catherine. Just before the 
death of his father, he had to subdue a 
serious revolt of the townsfolk of Li^ge, 
a revolt which was renewed when he 
succeeded to the duchy (1647), Negotia- 
tions to reach some kind of settlement 
with Louis took place at P6ronne, with 
little effect, and in the following year 
Louis seized some ins on the Somme, 
whilst C. invaded France and laid it waste 
as far as Rouen. From 1470 onwards C. 
was intent on wider schemes than simply 
checking the ambition of Louis. He 


railway and transportation linos, and 
steamships nm regularly to and from the 
chief ports of the U.S.A., the Antilles, S. 
America, and Europe. The chief exports 
are cotton, rice, phosphate, naval stores, 
lumber, and grain. There are machine- 
shops. shipyards, dry docks, and manufs. 
of cotton, petroleum, chemicals, pulp and 
paper products, steel, ferro-alloys, asbes- 
tos, paint, textiles, canned goods, cigars, 
flour, baggage, and fertilisers, the last 
being the main industry owing to the 
large deposits of lime-phosphates found 
on the Ashley R. C. is the seat of a 
Catholic bishop, the College of C. (1785), 
the Medical College of S. Carolina, and 
the Citadel (military college). Here also 
are a seaplane base and navy yard. The 
city was founded by the British under 
Wm Sayle about 1670. The Civil war 
began in 1861 with the capture by the S. 
Carolinians of Fort Sumter, on an is. 1 ni. 
below the city. It suffered teiTibly in an 
earthquake in 1886. Pop. 70,175. 

2. Cap. of W. Virginia, U.S.A., and co. 
seat of Kanawha co., on the N. bank of the 
Kanawha R., at the mouth of the Elk, 
about 200 m. E. of Cincinnati, Ohio. It 
is tlio centre of a dist. containing bitu- 
minous coal, oil works, iron and salt 
mines. The manufs. include axes, chemi- 
cal fire-extinguishers, lumber, furniture, 
and woollen goods. Huge chemical in- 
dustries utilise the resources of salt brine, 
coal, oil, gas, etc. Pop. 73,500. 

Charlestown: 1. Fishing vil. and sea- 
port of Cornwall, England, 9 m. SE. of 
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Ht Austell, exporting: china clay. Pop. 
500. 

2. Chief tn of Nevis Is.. Leeward Is., 
\V. Indies. Pop. 1100. 

3. Originally a city in the state of Mas- 
sachusetts. It is now, however, a part of 
Boston, and contains the Bunker (or 
Bi*eed’s) Hill monument (221 ft high) 
commemorating the battle of that name. 

Charlet, Ni^as Toussaint (1792-1845), 
Fr. painter and draughtsman, 0. Paris. 
He served in the National Guard in 1814, 
but lost his employment as clerk in the 
mairie (1816) owing to the political 
changes. Ho then studied art under 
Gros, and was particularly successful in 
military subjects (‘Grenadier de Water- 
loo,’ 1817) and sketches of children. 
/See La Combo, CJiarlett sa vie et see 
Icitres, 1858. 

Charleville: 1. See Uathluirc. 

‘J. Tn in Queensland, Australia, 483 
111 . W. of Brisbane, centre of sheep- 
giming area. Pop. 4510. 

3. Fr. tn in the dept of Ardennes, on 
the Mouse, opposite Mezieres. It was 
founded in 1006 and built to a plan. It 
lias manufs. of metal goods, firearms, and 
nails. Rimbaud (q.v.) was h. and is 
buried here. Pop. 19,500. 

Charlevoix, Pierre Francois Xavier de 
(1682-1761), Fr. Jesuit missionary and 
traveller, h. Haint-Quentin; joined tlm I 
Jesuits, 1698: taught in their college 
Quebec, 1705-9; travelled up the Great' 
Lakes and down the Mississippi to New 
Orleans, 1720-2. Wrote a jour., sev. 
hists., and Tlisioirc et description gen^rale 
de laNouvelle France^ 1744 (Eng. trans. by 
J. a. Shea, 1866-72). 

Charlieu (anct Cariloous), Fr. tn in the 
dept of Loire, on the Sornin. It has the 
romaiiis of an 1 Ith-cenl. priory, and many 
old buildings. Silk is inanuf. Pop. 
5090. 

Charlock. There are 2 species: S inapis 
(synonym Brassica) arvens-is^ also known 
as Wild Mustard, a yellow-flowered, 
troublesome weed of arable loud, and 
Raphanus raphanistrumf White C., or 
Wild Radish, or Runch, a weed of non- 
calcareons soil; both of the Cruciferae 
family. Now controlled by spraying 
with selective weed-kilJors or acids. 

Charlotte (1896- ), Grand-Iluchcss of 
Luxembourg and Duchess of Nassau. 
She became Grand-Duchess in 1919 on 
the abdication of her sister; she married 
Felix of Bourbon-l^amia in the same year. 
During the Ger. occupation of Luxem- 
bourg during the Second World War C. 
went into exile hi England with her 
family. The heir- presumptive is her son. 
Prince Jean, b, 1921. 

Charlotte (Sophia) (1744-1818), Queen 
of Great Britain and Ireland, wife of 
George III, whom she marrie?d in 1761. 
She was a Princess of Mocklenburg- 
Strelitz. The marriage was extremely 
happy, the queen devoting herself 
entirely to her large family (she bore 
George 15 children) and taking no part 
in public life. 

Charlotte Amalie, the only tn on the is. 
of St Thomas (q.v.) in the Virgin Is. group 
(belonging to the t\S.A.). It was so 


named after the consort of King Christian 
V of Denmark, to which country the is. 
belonged up to 1917, when It was pur- 
chased by the U.S.A. The U.S, Geo- 
graphic Board decreed on 5 Jan. 1921 
that the tn would in future be knoTim as 
St Thomas, but Its more picturesque name 
was restored to it in 1937. The harbour 
is one of the finest in the W. Indies; there 
is a laiire fuelling station, a floating dock, 
an international cable station, and an 
airport. Bay rum, rum, and handicraft 
products are made in the tn. Pop. 
10,400. 

Charlotte Augusta, Princess (1796- 
1817), only child of George, Prince of 
Wales (afterwards George IV), and 
Caroline of Brunswick. Her parents 
separated when she was a few months 
old, and while she lived she was a source 
of contention between them. On 2 May 
1816 she married Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg, and died in childbirth on 5 Nov. 
of the following year. 0. was extremely 
popular. See lives by Lady Rose 
Weigall, 1874, and G. .T. Renier, 1932. 
There is a. biography by Lady S. M. 
Weigall, 1874. 

Charlotte, co. seat of Mecklenberg co., 
N. (Carolina. II.S.A., on Sugar Crook, in 
the SW. of the state, 175 m. SW. of 
Raleigh. It is the terminus of sev. rail- 
ways, and has manufs. of cotton and 
woollen goods, hosiery* machinery, elec- 
trical eiiuipment, dyestuffs, cottonseed 
oil, fertilisers, flour, paper boxes, and 
furniture. A branch mint was estab. here 
in 1837, and the Queens College (women) 
in 1857 and Johnson C. Smith Univ. (for 
coloured students) in 1867. Pop. 134,042. 

Charlottenburg, former tn of Branden- 
burg, incorporated in 1920 into Berlin 
(q.v.). It is 5 m. W. of the city centre, 
and is a rosidoutial as well as industrial 
dist. It grew up around the palace built 
hero In 1696 by Frederick I (q.v.) of 
Prussia for liis second wife. In the 
mausoleum of the palace park are the 
tombs of Frederick William HI and Queen 
Louisa (qq.v.). C. was heavily damaged 
during the Second World War In allied 
air-raids and during the Russian advance^ 
into Berlin. (IJhemicals, glass, paper, and 
iron goods are manuf. 

Charlottesville, city in (but independent 
of) Alhemaiie co., Virginia, U.S. A,, on 
R. Rivaima, 65 m. NW. of Richmond. 
It is the seat of the univ. of Virginia, 
foimded by Thomas Joflerson in 1819, 
which has a fine nutimil hist, museum, an 
observatory, and a library. It is also the 
seat of the Institute of Textile Tech- 
nology. It manufs. textUes, machinery, 
wood products, clothing, beverages, and 
metal products, and there is soapstone and 
slate quarrying. Pop. 25,965. 

Charlottetown, cap. of Prince Edward 
Is., Canada, situated on the S. side of the 
is., in Queen’s co., on Hillsborough Bay, 
possessing a large and safe harbour. Its 
chief buildings are 2 hospitals, a sana- 
torium, St Dunstan's Basilica, and the 
Federal and Prov. Buildings. Its manufs. 
include canned goods, woollens, powdered 
milk, and butter. It has an airport, 
also a meat packing plant and one for 
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mixing commercial fertilisers. Pop. 
ie»446. 

Charlton^ diet, of London, in the NE. 
of the bor. of Greenwich. C. House, 
built 1607’-’12, is a fine Jacobean building. 
Spencer Perceval, the only Eng. prime 
minister to be assassinated, is buried in 
the par. church. 

Gharm (through Er. from Lat. carmcM^ 
a song), form of words, generally a verse, 
which when said or sung is supposed to 
have power to avert evil or bring good 
luck. When worn in written form about 
the person it is called an amulet. The 
meaning of the term has boon extended 
figuratively to pleasing qualities of appear- 
ance or manner. See Amulet and In- 
cantation. 

Charmey, vil. in the canton of Fribourg, 
Switzerland, 16 m. S. of the tn of Fribourg. 
A favourite tourist resort, and the centre 
of the Gruy^re cheese industry. 

Charmouth, par., vil., and watering- 
place in W. Dorset, England, 6 m. SE. of 
Axminstor. Pop. 700. 

Chamei-houso, place for the deposit of 
bones thrown up in digging. Sometimes 
a separate buildhig, but often a part of 
the crypt of a church. 

Charnock, Job (d. ICO.'J), Eng. founder 
of (Calcutta. Arrived in India about 1C55, 
and entered the E. India Co. lie refused 
to move when besieged by the Mogul’s 
viceroy at the vil. of Sutanati, and finally 
obtained the grant of the site upon which 
Calcutta now stands. 

Charnwood Forest, tract in the NW. of 
Lcics, England. Though no longer 
thickly wooded, C. F,, with its outcrops 
of pre-Cambrian rocks and rugged out- 
line, is an area of considerable charm. 
It lies over 400 ft above sea level, and its 
highest point is Bardon Uill (912 ft). 
Geologically it is an area of great interest. 
The soil is of only moderate quality and 
at the time of tlie Norman C'Onquest 
C. F. was an uninhabited waste; settle- 
ment did not begin to take place until the 
12th cent. It contains granite quarries 
from which come the Mountsorrel setts 
and tho Whittle Hill hones, and the 
Ijeics coal-mines lie on the W. and NW. 
fringe. It was enclosed in 1829, by Act 
of Parliament passed 21 years earlier. 
In tho forest are the remains of Divers- 
croft Priory, founded c. 1163, but largely 
dating from tho 14th cent. Port of tho 
ruins are now incorporated in a farm. 
Also in C. F. Is the Cistercian Abbey of 
Mount St Bernard. 

Gharolais, or Charollais, old dist. of 
France, in the S. of Burgundy, now i)art of 
the dept of Sa6ne-et-Loire. The counts 
of C. took their title from it. The dist. 
now is famous for its cattle. CharoUes 
(q.v.) was the cap. 

CharoUes, Fr. tn, cap. of an arron., in 
tho dept of Sa6ne-et-Loire, at tho con- 
fluence of the Aroonce and the Semence. 
The ruined hill-top castle of the Counts of 
Charolais (q.v.) has been incorporated 
into the tn hall. There is a cattle market, 
and pottery and light motal manufs. 
Pop. 3400. 

Charon, son of Erebus and Nyx, 
ferried the souls of the dead across the 


rivs. of the lower world. Each shade 
paid him one obolus, which was placed in 
the mouth of the body before burial. 

Charon of Lampsaous, Gk historian, 
probably of the early 5th cent, bc, and 
certainly before Herodotus. He is known 
to have been alive in 464 bo. His works, 
which include hists. of Lampsacus, Crote, 
and Persia, have survived only in frag- 
ments, which have been od. by F. Creuzer 
(Heidelberg, 1806) and by C. and T. 
Muller (Paris, 1841). He is mentioned 
by Tertulliou and Suidas. 

Charondas (fi. c. 500 bc), celebrated Gk 
law-giver of Catana, Sicily. His laws 
were adopted by the Chalcidian colonies 
in Italy and SioUy, and according to 
Aristotle their chief Import lay in the 
precise rules against perjury, fines on 
judges who neglected their duties, etc. 
The story of his suicide because he broke 
one of his own laws is also told of Diodes 
and Zaleucus. 

Charonne, dist. in the W. of Paris, a 
former tn joined to the city in 1860. In 
tho churchyard of Sto-Margruerito’s Church 
hero is the supposed grave of Louis XVII 
(q.v.). 

Charpentier, Gustave (1860-195(5), Fr. 
composer, b. Dieuze, 25 Juno. After 
stndjung at the Lille Conservatoire, he 
was awarded a scholarship to enable him 

continue study in Paris, whore ho wont 

1881. Six years later he received the 
rix de Rome for his cantata JHdon. 
In 1902 ho founded the ‘Ccrclo Mimi 
Pinson’ and the Popular Conservatoire to 
give free courses of popular music and in 
classical dancing. He succeeded Massenet 
in 1912 as a member of the Institute. 
His fame rests mainly on his opera iMuise, 
1900. His api»eaJ is essentially popular 
and romantic, and he tries, not without 
success, to give social questions an appro- 
priate musical setting, but JnUeny a sequel 
to Louise, was a failmo in 1913. Among 
his other works are Impressions iV Italic 
(orchestral suite), 1888, and La Vie dtijiocfe 
(symphonic drama), 1892. His songs 
include Pot^mes chunUs, 1894, Les Fleurs 
du 'trial (from Baudelaire), 1895, and 
Impressions fausses (from Verlaine), 1896. 
ConsuU Marc Dclratis, Gustave Char- 
pentier, 1932. 

Charpentier, Jean de (1786-1866), 
geologist, b, Freiberg in Saxony. His 
fame as a geologist rests on his book 
Kssai sur les glaciers, et sur le terrain 
erraiique du bass in du lihdne, 1841, in 
which he extended and proved the theory, 
which had previously been evolved by 
Venetz, that tho blocks on the slopes of 
the Alps and Jura, although of quite 
different sorts and periods of rocks, had 
been brought there by glaciers, and left 
wben the glaciers themselves disappeared. 

Charpentier, Maro-Antoine (1634-1704). 
Fr. composer, b, and d. Paris. Studied 
painting in Italy but gave it up for 
music, which he studied under C^arissimi, 
whose work C. greatly admired. Ho was 
master of music in the household of Milo 
do Guise, and ho also gave music lessons to 
the Duke of Orleans, Regent of France. 
Became chapel master of the Sainte- 
Chapolle in 1608, and remained so tUl his 
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death. He was associated with Moli^re 
in the performance of some of his plays. 
His M^ddet described as *une tragddie 
lyriqne/ words by Thomas Corneille, was 
performed in Paris (1693) with success, 
yet was never repeated. His other works 
include the operas Cired and Amottrs 
d'Acia et Qcdatde, but he is chiefly remem- 
bered for his oratorios, in the stylo of his 
It. master, and his masses. 

Charr, or Char, name of sev. species of 
Salvelmvs, a genus of the family Sal- 
inonidae; they differ from their allies in 
having teeth on the head only of the 
vomer. The deeper parts of fresh-water 
lakes are their favourite habitation; S. 
alplnus, the N. C., is common to England 
and Switzerland; S, willughbii is si native 
of Lake Windermere; and S. fontinalis is 
the Amer. brook trout. 

Charriere, Isabelle Agnes van Tuyll, 
Madame Saint-Hyaointhe de (17ll- 
1805), Swiss writer, h. Utrecht, Holland; 
married her brother’s tutor and settled at 
Colombier, near Lausanne. Her Lettres 
neuchdtelovics, 1784, and Letires de 
Lai/.saji7W, 1785, are valuable documents 
of the cultural hist, of the time. From 
1789 to 1794 she was the close friend of 
Benjamin Constant. See P. Godot, Mme 
de Charr ii^re et ses amis, 1904. 

Gharrington, Frederick Nicholas (1850- 
1936), social reformer, b. Bow, son ^ 
Frederick C., a weaithy brewer. He gavSl^ 
ui) the succession to a fortune of over 
iiil,000,000 in order to devote his time to 
temperance work. In 1885 he founded 
the Tower Hamlets Mission; ho made the 
(Jrcat Assembly Hall in the Milo End Kd 
a centre* of (Christian work in the E. end of 
Imndon. One of tlio original members of 
the* L.C’.C., 1889-95, Prominent in an 
attack on music-halls. See C. A. E. 
Banger-Gull, The Great Acceptance; the 
Life Story of Frederick Charringlon., 1912. 

Charron, Pierre (1541-1603), Fr. philo- 
soplicr, b. J’aria, son of a bookseller. An 
unsuccessful lawyer, he sought advance- 
ment throiigli tljc Churcli and became 
preae)ier-in -ordinary to Marguerite, wife 
(jf Henri IV. In 1.594 ho pub. Les trois 
rdrifes, advocating tlie Catholic faith; but 
his notorious treatise, De la Sagesse, 1601. 
in the preparation of which he was largely 
indebted to his friend Montaigne (q.v.). 
rc.voals a strong atheistic current, and has 
caused C. to he roooguisod as the founder of 
modern socularism. See W. E. H. liOeky, 
Dationalisni in Kurope (2nd od.), 1910. 

Gharruas, tribe of S. Amor. Indians, 
noted for their warlike propensities. At 
one time they inhabited Uruguay and 
part of S. Brazil, and Gauchos, who now 
occupy that part, have a strain of Charnia 
blood in them. They were woll-mado, 
dark-skinnod people, and used horses in 
their wars with the Spaniards, their 
weapons being the bolas, or weighted 
lasso, and bows and arrows. Juan Diaz 
de Solis lost his life at their hands, 1516. 

Ghanadda, tn of W. Pakistan, 14 ra. 
NW. of Peshawar. It is supposed to be 
the same as Pushkalavati, which was in 
existence at the time of Alexander the 
Great’s invasion, and the Penkeleos 
mentioned by Gk historians. 


Chart, or Sea-ohart, marine map, 
showing the coasts, is., lighthouses, and 
ships, soundings, currents, etc., of a part 
of the sea, compiled for the use of navi- 
gators. C.S seem to have been made as 
early as the 13th cent., the invention 
being variously ascribed to the Italians and 
to IMnce Henry of Portugal. The first 
C. to recognise the roundness of the earth 
was produced by Mercator in 1669, and 
his system was improved by Edward 
Wright in 1 594 . Modern C.s are prepared 
iu Groat Britain by the hydrographic 
dept of tho Admiralty. They are supplied 
gratis to the navy and sold to the mer- 
chant service througli agents. Valuable 
C.s of the coasts of the U.S.A. have been 
pub. since 1807 by the Coast Survey. C.s 
aro constructed with the greatest possible 
accuracy, and tho nso of recognisod sym- 
bols odmlts of the inolnsion of oonsider- 
ablo detail. Prominent features on laud 
which may serve as landmarks, shore- 
lines at high and low water, details of tido 
m harbours, tlie proper courses for enter- 
ing ports and channels, and tho buoys 
marking them, etc., are showm. Signal 
stations and lights receive detailed atten- 
tion, lights being shown by a yellow circle 
surrounding a red dot, with abbreviations 
desesribing whether the light is fixed, flash- 
ing, or revolving. Deep-water soundings 
are given in fathoms, and shallow-water 
soundings in feet. The character of the 
sea-bottom is also indicated, and sand- 
banks, bars, rocks (hidden, awash, op 
protruding), currents, and sunken wrecks 
are clearly shown. Lines of lat. and long, 
are drawn in, and sev. compuss-roses, 
showing magnetic variation, appear on 
different parts of the 0. Tho Mercator 
projection is generally used, but polyconic 
C.s are issued of small areas, and the 
gnomic projection is used for maririors 
wishing to follow great-circle courses. 
After tho Second World War, the hydro- 
graphic dept of f,ho Brit. Admiralty 
commenced the task of recharting tho 
oceans of tho world with the assistance of 
the ‘echo-sounder,* a device based on 
radar (q.v.), w^hich records oloctrio im- 
pulses reflected off the sea-bed, thereby 
giving a picture of its configuration. 
The aeroplane is also employed iu modern 
chart-making in shallow waters. Simul- 
taneous vertical air pictures on pan- 
chromatic film are taken by dual cameras, 
fixing tho depth by contrast to within 
3 ft. See Hydrographic Dept, Charting 
the Seas in Peace and War (H.M.S.O.), 
1948. 

Gharter (Lat. charta, paper). The usual 
import of the word indicates any fonnal 
^v^iting in evidence of a contract, or agree- 
ment between persons. In England the 
word is no longer used to signify a written 
document, though in France it is still 
in use. A C. Is nowadays a document 
usually issued by the Crown to a cor- 
poration or institution conferring certain 
privileges and functions (e.g. professional 
bodies such as Chartered Accountants’ 
Institute, and univs.). In Scotland, a C. 
is tho written evidence of a grant of 
heritable property, under certain con- 
ditions enforced by the feudal law, i.e. 
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that tlie person reoeiYing shall pay at 
stated times a sum of money to, or perform 
certain duties fm-, the person conferring 
the property. 

Charter, the Great, see English History 
and Magna Garta. 

Charter-party (Fr. charie-partiet divided 
deed, one ^ven to each party concerned), 
in maritime law a contract by which the 
owner or master of a ship lets the ship or 
part of her to a second party for the 
purpose of conveying goods from one 
port to another. It is one form of the 
contract of ajttreightment, the other 
being the bill of lading (used when the 
goods shipped form only part of the 
Intended cargo). A C. may be a lease of 
the vessel (the charterer then assuming 
entire charge, while the master is only 
his agent), but more often it merely 
gives the 8hipi)er permission to have his 
cargo conveyed In the chartered vessel, 
the master assuming the responsibilities 
of a common carrier. Usually the C. 
describes the contracting parties, the 
ship, and the voyage. The shipowners 
state the ship is seaworthy, will take the 
cargo at a certain charge, and make the 
voyage ius quickly as possible, delivering 
the cargo within a fixed time. The 
freighter agrees to load and unload 
within a certain number of lay or running 
days. The rate and time of payment for 
the freightage, and date of the beginning 
of demurrage, are also stated. The 
contract may be for a definite time, or for 
definite voyages. Perils of the sea for 
which the shipmaster declines to be 
responsible are noted down. See Scnit- 
ton, Contracts of Affreightment cw ex- 
pressed in Charter-parties and Bills of 
Lading mthed.), 1955. 

Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales, Institute of, incorporated by Royal 
Charter in 1880. Membership, which 
exceeds 19,500, is open only to persons 
who have passed the Institute’s pro- 
fessional examinations and served in 
England or Wales under articles with a 
member practising as a public accountant. 
The normal period of service is 5 years, but 
a graduate of a univ. of the U.K. need not 
serve for more than 3 years. Members 
use the description ‘ Chartered A ccoimtant ’ 
which has become a hall-mark of pro- 
fessional integrity and ability in business 
and finance. The Royal Charters confer 
the right to use the distinctive letters 
F.C.A. and A.C.A., denoting fellow and 
associate respectively. The H.Q. of the 
Institute are at Moorgate PL'icc, London, 
E.C.2. See also Accountant and In- 
corporated Accountants, Society of. 

Chartered Companies. The common 
element in C, C. at all stages of their 
development is the possession of a 
special charter from the Crown, granting 
them C/ertain trading privileges in a 
particular locality, to be exercised subject 
to a varying degree of control by the 
Crown. 

There appear to be 3 phases in the 
development of C. C. Firsts associations 
of individuals, emanating from early 
trading guilds, and enjoying a monopoly 
of trade in the exportation of Eng. 


products to other European nations. 
England first granted a charter to a 
foreign country, the Hanseatic League*, 
and, later, charters were granted to Eng. 
companies trading in the Baltic, Russia, 
and Turkey. Secondly, chartered asso- 
ciations possessing delegated sovereign 
powers of extraterritorial jurisdiction in 
the countries in which they traded. 
These came in consequence of the impulse 
given to foreign trade by the discovery of 
the New World and the opening out of 
trading routes to the Indies and America. 
Their object was to foster commercial 
intercourse with distant coimtries. The 
Russia Co., the Turkey Co., the Eastland 
Co. developed such relations with Russia, 
Turkey, and Persia. But tlio more im- 
portant were the Hudson’s Bay Co., and 
a number of other C. C. that opened up 
the Brit. N. Amer. colonies, and the 
famous B. India Co. The significance 
of those companies lies in the part thej^ 
played in the building up of the founda- 
tions of the Brit, colonial empire througli 
their acquisition of ter. either by tiie 
process of planting and settling in un- 
occupied regions or by conquest oi* 
Cvession of occupied land, as in the case of 
India. Thirdly, the purely joint-stock 
companies possessing no delegated 
sovereign powers, and trading under tlie 

t 'ect control of the Brit. Gov. This 
ase of their development, or rather 
revival, was the expression of the desire for 
colonial exjiansion and commercial pros- 
perity universally prevalent among the 
European nations towards the end of 
the 19th cent. The prin. ICng. C. C. 
formed during this period were tne Royal 
Niger Co., chartered in 1886 and bought 
out by the gov. in 1899 for £865,000; the 
Imperial Brit. E. Africa Co,, fonued 
in 1889 to exploit Uganda and neighbour- 
ing districts, which fell into financial 
straita in 1892, with the result that 
Uganda became a Brit, protectorate some 
2 years later; the Brit. S. Africa Co., char- 
tered in 1889, and owing its origin to the 
activities of (Jecil Rhodes, who secured 
various mining concessions from Mata- 
bele chiefs; and the Brit. N. Borneo C o., 
incorporated in 1881 to take over the 
concessions and ter. acquired from the 
sultan by a syndicate foimed in Labunn 
in 1878. Some of the C. C. of the latter 
2 places still exist as companies, but in 
most cases they have been merely a step, 
though on iini>ortant one, in the transition 
from exploitation to colonial expansion, 
and their rights and treaties have for the 
most part boon bought out l)y the Crown, 
The greater degree of snocoss of the later 
companies in this direction was due to 
their more economic organisation, their 
control of a larger capital, enjoyment of 
better credit, their closer surveillance by 
the Brit. Gov. with a view to safeguarding 
the rights of native rulers, and the absence 
of any monopoly in trading rights. The 
rights of the Brit. N. Borneo Co. were 
bought out by the Crown In 1946 when 
N. Borneo became a crown colony. 

Charterhouse, corruption of Chartreuse, 
formerly a religious house of the order of 
Carthusians (q.v.). The name occurs in 
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sev. places in England where members of 
the order estab. tbemselres, the most 
celebrated being the C. in Clerkenwell, 
London. It was founded in 1371 by- 
Walter de Manny, famous as a soldier 
under Edward III, beside a chapel he had 
built in 1349, but Michael Northburgh, 
Bishop of London (d. 1361), is entitled to 
be regarded as co-foimder. The monas- 
tery became noted for the austere purity 
of its life. The last prior, J ohn Houghton, 
and the monks were barbarously executed 
(1535) for denying Henry VIII’s headship 
of the Church. After the Dissolution the 
property passed through sev. hands, and 
much additional building was carried 
out imtil the C. was bought by Thomas 
Sutton (1532-1611), a native of Knaith, 
Lines, who had made an enormous for- 
tune out of coal, and was reputed the 
richest commoner in England. In 1611 
he founded and endowed a hospital and 
free school, but the exact objects of the 
foimdation were determined after his 
death in the same year. The hospital 
was set up for 80 ‘gentlemen’ soldiers, 
merchants, or servants of the Oown, 
who had become poor through mis- 
fortunes, and the school for 40 poor boys. 
The number of men admitted to the 
hospital, though embracing more pro- 
fessions than in the original scheme, has 
I)rogreasively dwindled to the present 
rtgure of 17, but is to be increased to abou^ 
40. The school has become one of th6 
great public schools of England, largely 
owing to Wm Haig Brown, appointed 
hcadmjistor in 1863; to him was chiefly 
due the decision to move the school 
to Godaiming, Surrey, in 1872, when 
the buildings were sold to the Mer- 
chant Taylors* School (q.v.). Scholars, 
until then nominated, woi’c henceforth 
elected by examination. Latterly C. 
has widened its education beyond the 
traditional classical curriculum. Among 
its scholars have been Addison, Steele, 
and John Wesley, but the most notable 
was Thackeray, who introduced the 
school and hospital into some of his works, 
particularly The Newcomes. There are at 
present over 600 scholars. The original 
C. buildings, containing the finest 
Elizabethan hall in London, were severely 
damaged in the Second World War, hut 
are being restored. See G. S. Davies, 
Charterhouse in London, 1921, and D. 
Knowles and W. F. Grimes, Charterhouse: 
the Medieval Foimdation in the Light of 
Recent Discoveries, 1954. 

Charteris, Leslie (1907- ), Amer. novel- 
ist, b. Singapore, son of a Chinese surgeon 
and an Englishwoman. Ednc. at Rossall 
and Cambridge, he was by turns rubber 
planter, miner, gold prospector, pearl- 
fisher, seaman, travelling showman, and 
bar-tender. His stories about a gentle- 
man-burglar nicknamed ‘the Saint,’ 
began in 1930 with Enter the Saint, 
became extremely popular, and ran to 
some 2 dozen vols. In 1941 0. became 
a United States citizen. 

Charters, Town, royal grants of certain 
privileges, rights, or immunities made to 
tns from early times. William I, seeing 
the importance of the tns, included most 


of them in the royal demesne, and the 
practice arose of panting C. of incorpora- 
tion, with privileges. Such privileges 
were, generally, the right of independent 
iurisdiction and the right of payii^ ftnna 
hurgi, or a fixed sum as rent to the king 
in lieu of submitting to the exactions of 
the sheriffs. These C. were granted to 
the ‘fully qualified members of the town- 
ship or hundred court of the town,’ 
either by the king, or, in the case of tns 
belonging to nobles, by the owner; thus 
Leicester obtained a charter from its 
earl and Beverley from Archbishop 
Thurston. Most of the largo tns seem 
to have been vested in the Crovm in the 
time of Henry I, and by the reign of 
Henry III had succeeded in obtaining a 
clear recognition of their privileges and 
immunities. The readiness with which 
the tns undertook municipal gov., and 
the ease with which they were incorpor- 
ated by charter, were due to the fact that 
they already had a more or less complete 
organisation in the guild system (Stubbs’s 
Select Charters), When in course of time 
the election of the mayor of a municipal 
bor. passed from the whole body of 
burgesses to the aldermen and councillors, 
the latter foimed themselves into a close 
corporation, ignored the rights of their 
fellow townsmen, and secured their 
position by applying for and obtaining 
iC. of incorporation framed according to 
their wishes and modifying any charter 
or 0. which the tn might already" have 
possessed. This restrictive tendency was 
carried still furtlior towards the end of 
the 15th cent. The rights of the freemen 
disappeared : the corporation came to be 
looked upon as the owner of the tn 
property, and developed into an exclusive 
oligarchy; and oven the election of mem- 
bers of Parliament was, in some cases, 
entrusted into their hands. In this way 
the Crown could secure the return to the 
Commons of its own candidates; but the 
independence shown by the corporations 
under the Stuarts moved Charles II to 
remodel their C. He proceeded against 
the corporations by writ of qua warranto 
(q.v.), calling on the corporation to show 
by what authority it exorcised Its preroga- 
tive powers (it may be noted that in 1690 
an Act of 2 William & Mary c. 8 declared 
all these legal proceedings null and void). 
The C. of the tns surrendered through the 
instrumentality of the notorious Judge 
Jeffreys were replaced by others ‘framing 
the constitution of these municipalities in 
a more oligarchical model and reserving 
to the Crown the first appointment of 
those who wore to form the governing 
part of the corporation’ (Hallam). The 
very use of the word oligarchical shows 
that the king was concerned not for the 
rights of the burgesses but for his own 
powers, James II, in the hope of con- 
ciliating the nation over the abrogation 
of its privileges, restored a number of the 
old C.; but this in no way improved 
the position of the burgesses as a whole, 
and throughout the 18th cent, the prin- 
ciple of the close corporation was main- 
tained and all the bor. patronage was in 
the hands of the oouncillors, who almost 
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invariably neirleoted tholr duties to the the more moderate C., who advocated 
tn in order to farther their own private only constitutional agitation, were in the 
interests. This corrupt state of things majority. Their demands were adopted 
continued until the Municipal Corpora- from earlier reformers, John Cartwright's 
tioiis Act of 1835, which made provision (q.v.) Plan of Reform, 1776, and the Duke 
for the election of the tn councillorB by of Richmond's Bill, 1780, known as the 
the burgesses or resident ratepayers. Tho People's Rights measure. The struggle 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, con- of the C. may bo divided into 2 periods 
soUdated the law on the subject, wliich is — 1836-9, aiming merely at industrial 
now incorporated in the Local Govern- amelioration, and 1840-8, when the 
meat Act, 1933. See Local Govern- extremists gradually took over leadership, 
ment; Munioipalitiks; and under tho and the movement became more revolu- 
names of the various large citit's and tns of tionary and lost much moderate support. 
Britain. The C. refused to support the Anti-Corn 

Charters Towers, tn in Queensland, Law League, as helping only the middle 
Australia, 82 m. SW. from Townsville, classes. Disturbances were most frequent 
Industries: pastoral (ctittle), dairying, in the N. Finally it was announced that 
fruit growing, and mining. Pop. 6965. a great demonstration was to be held 
Chartier, Alain (c. 1385-1433), Fr. poet on Konnington Common. The Gov. 
and political 'writer, b. Bayeiix, studied at forbade the procession, and Wellington 
tlie imiv. of Paris. His first poem was posted troops to guard London. But tho 
Livre des quaire dames', his Belle Dame demonstration and the Chartist petition 
sans merci, 1426, was trans. into English were a failure. As a party the C. dis- 
by Sir Richard Ros about the middle of appeared after 1849, the movement 
the 15th cent. Ho was made secretary to declining partly owing to improved con- 
the dauphin, afterwards Charles VTI. In ditions of labour, partly to the legislative 
1422 ho wrote his famous prose work concessions made in reform Bills, and 
Quadrilogue invectif, appealing to national partly to internal dissensions in the party 
patriotism to combine against the Itself. See M. Hovell, The Chartist 
common enemy. By his eloquence he Movement, 1920; J. L. and B, Hammond, 
cheered his coimtrymen with the belief The Age of the Chartists, 1832-1854, 
that the cause of France was not lost. G. D. H. Cole, Chartist Portraits, 1941. 
Ilia satire on tho court, IjC Cui-ial, Chartres, Fr. city, cap. of the dept of 
originally written in Latin, was trans, by yPure-et-Loir, andchief tnof Beauoe (q.v.), 
Caxton, 1484. He attacked the vices of pSb the Eure, 55 m. SW. of Paris. It was 
tho clergy in the Livre d*eapiranee, 1429, burnt by tho Normans in 858, but with- 
and his Briviaire des nobles was studied by stood a Norman siege in 911. In 1417 it 
tho youtliful members of every noble loll into tho hands of tho English, who 
household. His influence on Cldment lost it i^gain, however, in 1432. In 1591 
Marot, John Lydgate, and others was it was taken by Henry IV (q.v.), who was 
great. See £. J. Hoffman, Alain Chartier, crowned in tho city in 1594. During t he 
1942. Franco-Ger. war it w'as captuicd by tlio 

Chartists, name given to a body of Germans and was an Important centre of 
political refonuers (largely working men) operations. It was again in Ger. hands in 
formed in England about 1838. Dis- theSecond World War; it foil to the tiHJops 
content and disappointment were felt of Gen. Patton (q.v.) on 17 Aug. 1944. 
among tho workers of Britain after Grey’s C. is in 2 parts — ^the upper and the lower 
reforms and the Bill of 1832, which did tnS“Which are connected by very steep 
not enfranchise the working class, and roadways. is famed for Its wonderful 
this resulted in the movement known as cathedral, Notre Dame, foimded in the 
Chartism, from the document or charter 11th cent, by Bishop Fulbert, which is 
in which the agitators presented their regarded by many as the most perfect of 
demands publicly. In 1838, 6 members of the Gothic cathedrals of Franco. TJie 
the House of Commons held a conference main part of the structure was built in 
with representatives of the Working- the years 1194 to 1225. There are fine 
men's Association, and together they rose-windows, doors, and statuary, and 
drew up tho People's Charter for alleviat- there are 2 magnificent spires, of which 
ing the sufferings of the artisans and the clocher vieux dates from the years 
labouring classes. They petitioned for 1145-65, and the (the higher — 

<1) universal suffrage (of men), (2) aboli- 371 ft — and more richly designed spire) 
tion of the property qualification for a seat was begun in 1134 and completed in the 
in Parliament, (3) ann. Parliaments, (4) 16th cent. C. has also other medieval 
equal representation, (5) payment of churches and some fine old houses. There 
M.P.s, (6) vote by ballot. Among the is an important grain market, and tliere 
chief (Chartist leaders were Feargus *we metal, wood, and tanning industries. 
O'Connor. Thomas Attwood, the Rev. I>op. 26,400. Its Rom. name was 
J, R. Stephens. Richard Oastler, Wm Autricum. 

Lovett and Henry Vincent (both work- Chartreuse, La Grande, Carthusian 
ing men), Ernest Jones, and Thomas monastery, founded in tlie yeai* 1084 by 
<;ooper. The Northern Star became the St Bruno (q.v.). It is situated in a wild, 
newspaper organ. Members of the ex- picturesque valley in the Fr. dept of 
treme section favoured resort to arms, Is^re, about 13 m. N. of Grenoble (q.v.). 
or popular risings and riots, if their Jtsname was derived from a neighbouring 
demands could not be obtained by vil. called Cartusia, now known as St- 
peaoeable methods. This section of the Pierre do C. The original monastery, 
C. were called physical-force men; but built to the N. of the present site, was 
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ruined in an avalanche in 1132, and a new first Republican governor of Ohio, which 
monastery was constructed on the spot position he held from 1855 to 1869, but 
occupied to-day. Tliis second edifice was was unsuccessful os Republican candidate 
destroyed by fire in the 17th cent., and in the presidential election of 1860. From 
the present buildings date mainly from 1861 to 1864 he was secretary'- of the 
that time. The 4 halls were intended treasury, managing the country*s finances 
for the entertaining of the priors of other with the greatest ability and credit during 
monasteries in France, Burgundy, (ler- the years of the Civil war. The estab. of 
many, and Italy. The chapel dates from a national banking systcjm and the issue of 
the 15t)i cent, (though the vaults were treasury notes (‘greenbacks’) were 2 of 
rebuilt in the 17th cent), and the great his most successful measures. In 1864 
cloister belongs to the 14th and IGtli Lincoln appointed him chief justice of the 
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cents. I’lie monks of C. had to leave the U.S. Supreme Court, in whifdi caT>acity 
monastery in 1796, and did not return ho presided at the trial of President 
until 1816. They wore expelled again in Andrew .lohnson, 1868. See A. B. Hart, 
1903, and reoccupied the moiiiistery in Salmon Portland Cluise, 1899, and J. W. 
]94(), The famous liqueur called C. is Schuckers, Life and Public Services of 
made the monks; the proceeds from its /S'. P, 1874. 

sale arc used for the upkeep of Carthusian Chase, Samuel (1741-1811), Amer. 
monasteries, and in the maintenance of jurist, b. Maryland; admitted to the Bar 
various charities. See Carthusians. at Aimapolis. Was a member of the 
Chartreuse Liqueur, see Liqueur. Continental Congress and was sent with 

Charybdis, see Scvlla and Ciiarybdis. Franklin to win over Canada to the 
Chase, John (1810-79), water-colour revolting colonies; he signed the Declara- 
painter, b, London; was a pupil of Con- tion of Independence and helped to draw 
stable. Cno of his best-known works is up a constitution for Indiana. An .ardent 
of the interior of Westminster Abbey. Federalist, he was made a justice of 
Chase, Salmon Portland (1808-73), the Supreme Court. Impeached by the 
Amer. lawyer and statesman, 6. Cornish, House of Representatives, 1804, the 
New Hampshire. In 1830 he settled in impeachment fell through. See Trial of 
Cincinnati where he won a great reputa- Samuel Chase (Washington, 1806). 
tion as counsel for sev. fugitive slaves Chase, William Merritt (1849-1916), 
whoso cause he enthusiastically upheld. Amer. painter, 6. Franklin, Indiana. 
On account of the question of slavery he He was a pupil of B. F. Hays of Indiana- 
left the Whig party in 1841. lie was the polls and of J. O. Eaton in New York, and 
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later of Piloty and A. Wagner in Munich, wont to England, where he worked for 
Me taught painting in Now York for some Valpy the priiiter and pub. oritical articles 
years. He was a most successfui por- in the reviews. On his return to France 
trait painter, his pictures of Whistler, in 1826 he did much in introducing 
Duveneck, Gen. Webb, etc., being well Eng., Hussian, and Scandinavian litera- 
known. He was president of the Socict; ture. He was made librarian of the 
of Amor. Artists. Bibliothdaue Mazarin in 1837 ; and in 

Chasing (Lat. eaelatura; It. ceselatura 1841 he became prof, of comparative 
Ger. Ciseliercii; Fr. ciselure; signifyini literature at the Oolldge de France. Some 
chiselling), the art of produring figure of his voluminous literary and critical 
and various ornamental designs, whicl works are pub. in Trente ^ns de crUiqw, 
can be either raised or hollowed oj 20 vols. of studies in comparative litera- 
metallic surfaces with steel implements tnre. 1846-75. 


It is employed chiefly for tlie ornamen- 
tation of goldsmith and silversmith 
articles, electro -plate, etc., being used tc 
create tlutings and bosses; it is also used to 
imitate engraved surfaces. (See Gold- 
smith's Art and W'ork.) Very delicate 
results may be achieved by this method 
the most perfect examples of which mtx} 
be seen in the chasing on the watch-cases 
by G. M. Moser, 1704-83. The worker 
first outlines the design on the surface 
he wishes to ornament; then, should 
bold ixnd high embossments ho the 
desired effect, these are blocked out by a 
process called snai'Uug. The snarling- 
iron is a long iron tool turned up at the 
end, and made so that when it is securely 
fixed in a vice, the end that is turned up 
can easily reach and press against any 
part of the inside of the article that is tt 
be chased. The part of the article to b( 
embossed is held firmly against the 
upturned end of the snarling-iron, then 
a strong blow is given by the worker at the 
opposite end of the iron, witli tho result 
that the point touching the object gives it 
the sudden stroke that is n<'eded to tlirow 
up the surface of the metal just where It 
meets the tool. Wlion tho blocking-out 
process from the Interior is accomplished, 
or when the process of C. instead of 
embossing is required, the object to be 
chased is filled with molten pitch, which 
is allowed to harden. It is then fastened 
to a sandbag, and all the details of tho 
design — lined, smooth, or rough — arc 
worked out by a hammer and sev. small 
punches of varying outlines. 

Chasles, Michel (1793-1880), I r. mathe- 
matician, b. Fpernon, was i)iof. at the 
Ecole Polyteclminue and later at the 
Sorbonne. In 1867 he made n report to 
the Academy that he had obtained a 
number of letters of Pascal wiiich proved 
that the latter had anticipated the dis- 
coveries of Isaac Nowdon. These letters, 
as well as thousands of others alleged to be 
of Hante, Shakosiieare. and othei* famous 
men, were proved to he forgeries com- 
mitted by one Vrain Lucas, w’ho was duly 
convicted. In his chief work, Ajff-n'u 
hiMorUjue^ etc., 1837, C. gives a brilliant 
account of the progress in modern times of 
geometrical methods. Other w’orks Jiro 
TraiU de g^omdtrie supi^rieure, 1852, and 
Traits des sections roniques, 1865, etc. 

Chasles, Victor Euph6mien Philardte 
(1 798-1 8 7. S), Fr. wTitcr and critic, fr. 
MainviDiers near Cliartres. C. was 
brought up in accordance with Housaeau's 
theory in and learned the printing ■ 

trade. He was imprisoned for his share in , 
a Jacobite plot, 1815, and on his release i 


Ghass6, David Hendrik, Baron (1765- 
1849), Hutch general. He served with 
the Fr. Army after 1793 and during 
the Peninsular war; in 1815 with the 
Hutch at Waterloo. In 1830 he was 
Governor of Antwerp and conducted a 
brave defence against the French. He 
was named by his soldiers ‘ Gen. Bayonet,’ 
from his devotion to that weapon in 
attack. 

Chasseloup-Laubat, Franoois, Marquis 

de (1754-1833), Fr. oflicer of engineers. 
Was a divisional general under Napoleon 
in 1799, but later he went over to the 
Bourbons and was made a Fr. peer. Was 
an expert in fortifications and on warfare 
generally. 

Chassepot, Antoine Alphonse (1833-95), 
Fr. inventor of the rifie known by his 
name. He was fr. at Mntzlg, and was 
iwTiechanic in tho gov. arsenal. The 
Cnnssopot w’as a breech-loading rifle, 
calibre -433 in., muzzle velocity 1328 f./s., 
sighted to 1200 metres. It was adopted 
by the Fr. Army, 1866, and was most 
successful in tho Franeo-It. war, 1867. 
The Prussian needle-gun was matched 
against tho Chassepot in tho war of 1870. 
Tho Gras rifle replaced the Chassepot in 
1874, C. received tho cross of the Legion 
of Honour. 

Chassdriau, Theodore (1819- 56). Fr. 
.•ainter, fr. Samana, J^anto Homingo. 
Ho was a pupil of Ingres, and subsequently 
studied in Pome. He was infliieneed by 
Helaeroix. His ‘Tepidarium at Pompeii’ 
is in the Louvre. His frescoes at llie Cour 
dea Comptes, Paris, w'ore partly ruined 
11 the Paris Oonnnune. His reputation 
rests on his excellent portraits. Sec L. 
Benddlfe, Th. VhassMau^ So vlCy son 
'cvvrc, 1931. 

Chasseurs (Fr. ‘huntsmen,’ of. Ger. 
/(Ufcr). In the 18th cent, tin' name was 
given to soldiers wdio formed a light com- 
•any of skirmishers attached to a regi- 
nent; in the modem Fr. Army it is used 
•f a class of light regiments capable of 
•upid movement. They are both mounted 
C. d ch^vnl) and on foot (C. « jned). The 

d’Afrique, first organised in 1831 and 
tationed in Algeria, are famous for their 
ipeed and endurance, and for their Arab 
lorses. The C. Alpins are regiments of 
ufantry stationed on the SE. frontier of 
>ance, and are trained to cover 37 J m, of 
.it ground in a day in full marching order, 
n the 7 months of snow they are trained 
,o use skis and snow-shoes. 

Chassidim, religious sect, zealous de- 
enders of the unity of the Heitv and the 
lelief of their ancestors, who opposed 
Antiochus Epipfaanes (175-164 BC) and his 
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auocesBOTS when they endeaToured to put 
aside the Jewish religion and to introduce 
idolatry. Their leader was Mattathias, 
who killed the oonmiander of the tyrants 
at the idolatrous altar in Modein, near 
Joppa. The name C. was given by later 
Jews to those persons who devoted their 
lives entirely to religious exercises and 
bodily chastisements, to expiate their own 
sins, or those of others, or to hasten the 
coming of the Messiah. They studied the 
Cabbalah (q.v.), fasted, and by mortifying 
the flesh thought to free the spirit from 
tbc body, and so to enter into com- 
iinmion with God and angels. About the 
middle of the 18th cent, a new sect of C. 
arose, who held the belief that communion 
of man with God wtis effected by contem- 
plation and prayer. This sect increased 
in number; some were considered repre- 
sentatives of God and their works were 
regarded as oracles. At first viewed with 
suspicion, and even excommunicated, by 
the orthodox majority, the C. were later 
tolerated and accepted as A permanent 
feature of Judaism. 

Chastelard, Pierre de Bosoosel de (1540- 
1563), Fr. poet, 6. Dnuphin6. Ho was 
a descendant of the family of the Chevalier 
Bayard, and became a page in the house- 
hold of the Constable Montmorency and 
of Marshal Damville. In 1561 he accora- 
Xianied the latter to Scotland in the suite 
of Mary Queen of Scots, with whom» 
feU violently in love. Entering the 
queen’s service, he wrote i)assionate poems 
to her, and if she did not encourage him, 
she at least accepted his verses. He was 
found under her bed by her maids of 
honour, but was forgiven. A second 
offence was unpardonable, and he was 
hanged. According to Brantdrae he went 
to his death recitiiig Ronsard’s hymn to 
death. His last words, addressed to the 
queen in Holyrood, ‘Adieu, toi si belle et si 
cruelle, qiii me tues et qui je no puis cesser 
d’aimer.* have often been quoted. lie is 
the subject of Swinburne’s Chastelard 
U'*<65) the first of his .Scottish trilogy 
written after the Elizabethan model. 

Chastellain, Georges (c. 1404-75), Fr. 
poet and chronicler, b. Alost, Flanders. 
He was in the service of the Dukes of 
Burgundy, and celebrated as the author 
of the Orande Chroniaiie des d^ics dc Bur- 
nof/ne,, and similar cnronicles. Ho also 
wrote a niunber of epitaphs, rondeaux, 
and ballads, and was considered as the 
head of the rh^toriqueyrs. See K. Urwin, 
Georges Chastellain, 1937. 

Chastellux, Francois Jean (1734-88), Fr. 
author and general, h. I’aris. Ho served 
with honour during the Seven Years War, 
and fought in the Aiiier. War of Inde- 
pendence. His best-known works wore 
Dc la f6liciU puhligue, 1772, and Voyaacs 
dans VAnUri^ue septentrianale, 1788. He 
WQS elected to the Fr. Academy in 1775. 

Chasuble, eccles. vestment, worn by 
W. bishops and priests during the cele- 
bration of mass, formerly known as 
planeta. Essentially it is a romid of cloth 
with a hole in the centre for the head, but 
its shape has been modified and revised 
from age to age. The C. was formerly 
plain, but it is now frequently embroidered 


and adorned with orphreys. It should be 
of silk. The C. owes its origin to the Rom. 
paentUa, a cloak worn by both sexes and 
all classes. It had no special significance 
in early Church use, and it was first 
definitely reserved as a eucheu^istic vest- 
ment in the 11th cent., and formally 
assigned to the celebrating priest at the 
mass in the 13th cent. It was retained at 
the Reformation by the Lutheraz^ and is 
authorised in the Church of England 
Prayer Book by the Ornaments rubric. 
See G. Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy, 
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Chat, popular name for certain birds of 
the fa, rally Turdidac, such as the stone- 
chat, Saxicola torquata and the whinchat, 

rubetra. 

Chat Moss, peat bog in Lancs, England. 
It lies between Manchester and Liverpool, 
and stretches over about 6000 ac. One of 
the finest feats of engineering accom- 
plished by George Stephenson was the 
railway that he built across it (1828-30). 
Many attempts have been made to drain 
it, works being constnictod for the purpose 
by Roscoc in 1805, and by Edward Baines 
in 1821 ; the greater part of it is now ciilti- 
vated. 

Chata, or Pterocles alchata, representa- 
tive member of the Pteroclidae, or sand- 
grouse family. It is a desert bird living 
in S. Europe, Africa, and Asia, and is 
considered to be good eating. 

Chatalja, see ^atalca. 

ChAteau, Fr. word (from Lat. castelhtm, 
fortress) for a castle (q.v.). During the 
late 15th and 16th cents., when houses 
began to be built for residence only and 
not os castles for defensive pmpoees, the 
term became applied to all largo country 
houses. The fortified castle was termed 
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C. fori^ and the residence C. i2e plaiaance; 
the latter often retained some, at least, of 
the architectural features, icwrellea, etc., 
of the medieval castle of defence. 



Belgian Kmhasny 


walzin: the ciiATEAtr 


Chateau, term which, when applied to 
wine, more especially in liordoaux, 
implies that the wine so labelled is pro- 
duced every year from the same vine- 
yn rds. Chateau-bottling is a guarantee of 
authenticity, though the name of a good 
wine merchant is equally trustworthy. 

Ch&teau Gaillard, ruined Fr. fortress on 
the Seine, not far from Les Andelys, 
Built at the close of the 12th cent, by 
Kiohard Coeur de Lion to defend the 
dukedom of Normandy against the Fr. 
king. Captured by Philippe Auguste in 
1204. 

Chdteau-Gontier, tn in the dept of 
Mayenne, France. There are chalybeate 
springs near by. There is an agric. 
market, and some to.xtilo manufs. Pop. 
6300. 

Ch&teau-Grillet, see Riiune Wines. 

Ch&teau-Renault, Francois Louis de 
Rousselet, Marquis do (1637-1716), Fr. 
vice-admiral, who fought at the battle of 
the Dunes, and, with Turenno, at the 
siege of Dunkirk, I'ought the Levantine 
corsairs and captured a number of their 
vessels. Was made Uoyernor of Brittany 
and a Marshal of France. Became Baron 
of Poulmic and Vlcomte of Artois. 


Ch&taau-Salins, Fr. tn, cap. of an arron., 
in tlie dept of Moselle. The anct Ghdteau 
of the Bishops of Metz is here. It has 
salt and soda works. Pop. 1600. 

Ch&teau-Thierry, Fr. tn, cap. of an 
aiTon., in the dept of Aisne, on the Marne. 
Napoleon defeated the Prussians and the 
Kusaiana near here in 1814. During the 
Finst World War it was the scene of fleroo 
fighting — in 1914, during the Ger. advance 
on Paris, when it was for a time in Gor. 
hands, and again in 1918, when it wtis 
taken by the Germans during their final 
advance. It was severely damaged during 
the Second World War. La Fontaine 
(q.v.) was b. here in 1621. Chemicals, 
crockery, and mathematical and musical 
instruments are manuf. Pop. 8000. 

Ch&teaubriand, Franqois Ren6, Vioomte 
do (1768-1848), Fr. writer, b. St Malo, and 
after a somewhat unhappy childhood, 
entered the regiment of Navarre. In 
1791, inspired by a desire for advoiituie 
and the natural life, ho went to America, 
but was recalled by the news of the arrest 
of Louis XVI. Ho married immediately 
on his return, and then joined the ranks of 
the ‘emigrants.’ After being wounded 
at the siege of Thionville, ho lived in 
England till 1800. earning his livelihood 
by giving lessons. In 1797 he pub. 
his Easai but les rvvolu lions, a confused 
i^rk marked by much ill-digested 
JPrning. It is sceptical and despairing, 
and its very uneasiness prepares one for 
the conversion which the deaths of his 
mother and sister brouglit about. This 
conversion led to his groat apology for 
Christianity in poetry. In 1801 he pub. 
Alala, an ejiisode detaclied from tlie 
greater work, Le Odnie du chrisfinnimnv. 
It showed a now, daring, and brilliant 
writer, a reformer both in prose and in 
poetry. In 1802 appeared Le GMe du 
christianisme, C. doe*s not attempt 
directly to prove that Christianity is true, 
but that it is beautiful, and that it is 
capable of inspiring far higher poetry than 
is the pagan mytliology. His romanticism 
appeal's in a more concentrated form in 
Ben6, 1805, another episode detached from 
the main work, the first expression of 
*raal du sidclo.’ On his return to France, 
C. received an appointment under 
Napoleon, and in 1809 pub. l^es Martyrs, 
which contains the argument of Le OMe 
da christianisme cast in an objective 
form. Two years later he pub. Uliin^- 
raire de Paris a ./<irwsalem, after a pilgrim- 
age to the latter tn. Of even greater 
influence was his Mimoires d*OiUre-Tombe, 
1848-50, an account, often purely imagin- 
ary. of his own life. C. is, with Mme de 
.staid, the leader of the Romantic move- 
ment of the early 1 9th cent. Ho reformed 
poetry, hist., the novel, and in addition 
to this he was one of the greatest masters 
of Fr. prose. See C, A. Salnte-Beuve, 
Chateaubriand et son groupe VUUraire sous 
r Empire. 1860; E. Faguet, Le XIX. 
Surle, 1887; M. H. Miller, Chateaubriand 
and English JAterature, 1925; A. Manrois, 
Chateaubriand, 1938 ; M. Levaillant, Splen^ 
dears et mis^res de Chateaubriand, 1948, 

Ch&teaubriant, tn in the dept of Loire - 
InfOrieure, France, situated on the R. 
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Ch6re. Parts of the llth-cent. castle, 
txfter wMoh it is named, still remain. 
There are foundries, and the manuf. of 
leather (?oods and a«rric. machinery is 
carried on. There was a Ger. concen- 
tration camp here during the Second 
World War. l>op. 9300. 

Ch&teaudun, Fr. tn, cap. of an arron., 
in the dept of Eure-et-Loir, overlooking 
the Loir. It was known to the Homans, 
and was destroyed by the Nurinans in 
.S75. There is a remarkable chateau, 
partly 12th-cont., and 2 fine churches, both 
also partly 12th-cont. was burnt by 
the Germans in 1870 after a heroic defence 
{see Franco-German War). It bears the 
Legion of Honour in its arms. It is a 
mrkt tn. Poj). 8100. 

Ch&teaulin, tn in the dept of Finist^^^o, 
France, on the H. Aulne. It has an agric. 
market. Pop. 4000. 

Ch&teauneuf-du-Pape, see lliidNE 
Wines. 

Chateauroux, Fr. tn, cap. of the dept of 
Indre, on the Indre. It is named from a 
lOth-cent, chateau built by Raoul of 
D^ols; the present chateau is 15th cent. 
Tliero arc 2 anct churches, and a museum 
of relics of Napoleon and Gen. Bertrand 
(Q.v.). who d. here. It is a railway 
1 unction, and manuf s. textiles, agric. 
machinery, and furniture. Pop. 34,600. 
See also Leols. a 

Chatel, Ferdinand Toussaint FraneW 
0 795-1857), b. Gnmiat, AUior, a reli^ous 
fanatic wlio apostatised from the Catholic 
tJliurch to found the Gallic C'hureh. Ho 
deiioiiiiced celibacy and confession, and 
wrote many religious essays. 

Ch&telet, tn in the prov. of Hainaut, 
Belgium, on the U. Snmbi'o, 3 m. E. of 
C Charleroi. It is a mining centre, and 
inanufa. explosives. Pop. 15,200. 

Chatelet, Le Grand, old fortress on the 
r. 1). of llie Seine in I’aris, on the site 
now occui»ied by the Place du The 
first mention of it is n» a charter of 
Louis lo .Tonne, 1147. It was the city 
prison in the time of the llenaissauce, and 
a- court of justice, but was destroyed in 
1802. Le Petit C'., a smaller fortress 
on tile opposit(^ bank of the riv., also used 
as a prison, w’as destroyed in 1782. 

Ch&telet*Lomont, Gabrielle Emilie le 
Tonnelier de Breteuil, Marquise du, see 
Voltaire. 

Chatelineau, tn in the prov. of Hainaut, 
Belgium, situated on the 11. Sainbre, 3 m. 
E. of Charleroi; it is a mining tn with big 
coalfields and iron works. Pop. 20,100. 

Chfttellerault, Fr. tn, cap. of an arron., 
in the dept of ^'it^Jme. on the Vienne. It 
inannfs. small arms, cutlery, and pro- 
serviis, and has a distillery. Pop. 22,800. 

Chatfleld, Sir Alfred Ernie Montaoute 
Ghatfield, 1st Baron (1873- ), admiral, son 
of Adin . A . J. ( \ Entered the navy, 1886 ; 
captain, 1909; rear-admiral, 1920; vice- 
admiral, 1926; admiral of the fleet. 1935. 
.Served as flag-captain to Beatty. H.M.S. 
JAon, in action off Heligoland, 1914; 
Dogger Rank, 1915; battle of .Tntland, 
1916. Fourth sea lord, 1919; assistant 
chief of naval staff, 1920-2; commanded 
light cruiser squadron, 1923-4; third sea 
lord and coiitrollor of the navy, 1925-8; 


commander-in-chief of Atlantic fleet, 
1029-30, of Mediterranean fleet, 1930-2; 
first sea lord and chief of the naval staff, 
1933-8 ; ohainnaii of expert committee on 
Indian defence, 1938-9; minister for co- 
ordination of dofouco, 1939-40, with seat 
inthe War Cabinet. K.C.B., 1922;G.C.B., 
1934; O.M., 1939. In the inter-world- 
war decades he held key posts which 
placed him in a position to warn the gov. 
and the people of the risk that the country 
might once again find itself facing a world 
war without being prepared. As assis- 
tant chief of the naval stafl! he attended 
the Washington Conference of 1921-2 
as expert adviser to the Brit, delegation, 
being iustrmiiental in securing such con- 
cessions on battleship tonnage as enabled 
the Admiralty to build 2 now 16-in.-gnn 
ships. As controller of the navy he 
served at a time when the eflloiency of the 
navy was dangerously impaired by false 
economy. When, in 1933, C. was once 
more ax) pointed to the Admiralty, he 
aimed at 3 objectives: to rebuild the battle 
fleet; to increase Brit, cruiser strength to 
a minimum of 70; and to free the Fleet 
Air Arm (q.v.) from Air Ministry control; 
and generally he was suci;essful. As chief 
of the naval staff he set as the basic aim 
the unity of the 3 services and, through 
that unity, the strengthening of the chiefs 
of staff committee in their task of re- 
building the fighting services, which, by 
1933, had been reduced to *such a serious 
state of unreadiness for war/ C. suc- 
ceeded Lord Oaidecote (then Sir Thomas 
luskip) as minister for the co-ordination 
of defence, with a seat in the Cabinet, the 
appointment being hailed with enthusiasm 
by public opinion. As deputy chahman 
of the committee of iiuperial defence (q.v. ) 
he deputised for the Prime MinistC'r on all 
ordinary occasions. Ho was raised to the 
peerage in 1937. Pubs.: The Navy and 
Defence, 1942; Defence after the War, 
1944; It Might llaitpen Again (written in 
1940, imb. 1947) (autobiographical). 

Chatham, William Pitt, let Earl of 
(1708-78), statesman, b. Westminster, and 
educ. at Eton and Trinity ColJege, Gxford. 
Early in 1731 he was gazetted comet in 
Lord Cobham’s Horse. I^'our years later 
he entered J-’afliameut as member for the 
family bor. of Old Suniin. He supported 
the opposition, and for a spoecii made on 
the marriage of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, which the king found offensive, he 
was dismissed from the array (1736). 
Shortly afterwards the prince rewarded 
his supporter by making him one of his 
grooms of the bcidchamber. Pitt soon 
took an active part in tlie debates of the 
House of CominoriB, and liis great, powers 
of oratory quickly gained him a great 
reputation, lie had, however, to struggle 
against, the king’s dislike, which blocked 
his jioliticol progress for a long time. 
Under Pelham he was appointed early in 
1746 joint vice-treasuresr of Ireland, but in 
May of the same year he was promoted to 
the position of imynioatcr-general of the 
forces. This was the most lucrative offleo 
in the ministry, owing to the umnerous 
and valuable perquisites attaching there- 
to; but Pitt, setting an example unusual in 
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his age, declined to accept anything but 
the actual salary# On Pelham’s death, 
Pitt had hoped to lead the House of Com* 
mons, and, disappointed in his ambition, 
he attacked the new leader, Sir Thomas 
Robinson, and the new Prime Minister, 
the Duke of Newcastle. He was dismissed 
late in 1765, but a year later he was 
invited to form an administration. In 
April 1767, dismissed by the king, whose 
dislike of him was even stronger than 
before, he was, after a few weeks, recalled 
to power, and held office (under the 
iu>m inal leadership of the Duke of New- 
castle, though he liimself was the domin- 
ating member of the gov.) until Oct. 1761. 



EARL OF CHATHAM 

Engraving after a pictni-e by Richard 
Brompton. 


It was during this period that he was able 
to give the fullest proofs of his ability ns 
a war minister, for ho had returned with 
full powers to direct the war and to take 
charge of foreign affairs. His efforts were 
to secure Britain her N. Amer. Empire, 
and to raise Brit, prestige to a level 
unknown for a hundred years. He 
declined office in 1703, but continued to 
take as active a part in debate as his health 
would allow. When Uockiughura was 
dismissed in .July 1766, l^itt was invited to 
form another administration, but he was 
not well enough to do more than take the 
sinecure office of Lord Privy Seal in his 
own ministry. This necessitated his 
accepting a peerage — a step that made 
him for a time very unpopular. The city 
especially resented the ‘ Great Commoner* 
becoming the Earl of C., and actually 
cano^elled a banquet that was to have been 
given in his honour. His health now com- 
pletely gave way, and he resigned the 
office of Prime Minister in Dec. 1767 to the 


Duke of Grafton, holding, however, that of 
Lord Privy Seal until the Oct, of the fol- 
lowing year. He was taken ill while 
making a vigorous speech in the House of 
Lords against the acknowledgment of 
Amer. independence (albeit he had never 
approved the war) in 1778, d. shortly 
afterwards, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. C. is one of the greatest figures 
among Eng. statesmen, and was an out- 
standing pari, orator. Ho combined 
great administrative ability with an 
integrity of character not often found in 
politicians of the day. See lives by Lord 
Macaulay, 1851, B. Williams, 1914, and 
B. Tunstall, 1 939. See also Sir 0. (4raut 
Robertson, Chatham and the British 
Empire, 1946. 

Chatham, riv.-port tn in Kent, Eng- 
land, on the r. b. of the Medway, and 
joined on the W. side by Rochester and 
the E. by Gillingham. The tn possesses 
very few objects of interest, and owes most 
of its importance to its military fortifica- 
tions and dockyards. It is one of the 
most celebrated shipbuilding centres in 
England, the length of the dockyards 
being nearly 2 m., wliirh contain scv. 
building slips and wet docks, the latter 
capable of holding the largest ships. In 
the Middle Ages (i!. was merely a suburb 
of Rochester, but Henry VIH, to whom 

» owo the foimdation of a T'egular navy, 
lb. dockyards, and the natural liarbour 
formed by the deep channel of the riv. 
was made use of by Elizabeth I, who built 
a dockyard and an arsenal here. The 
defences of C. constitute a fortification of 
great strength, and are a groat protection 
to London should invadei*8 succeed in 
landing on the S. const, in order to march 
on the cap. Fort Pitt, rising above the 
tn to the W., built in 1779, is now a girls’ 
technical school. Almshouses built in 
1592 by Sir .Tohn Hawkins for disabled 
seamen, have since those days been 
entirely rebuilt. At one time traces of 
old Rom. remains were discovered in the 
form of weapons, Rom. bricks, and tiles; 
also human rcniains. The modern church 
of St Mary’s, opened in 1903, stands on the 
site of an old Saxon church. There is also 
St Bartholomew’s Chapel, which was 
formerly attached to the hospital for 
lepers, one of the first founded in England, 
by (Jundulph, Bishop of Rochester, 1070, 
partly of Norman architecture. Pop. 
52,000. With Rochester C. forms a pari, 
bor. returning 1 member. 

Chatham, oo. tn of Kent co., Ontario, 
Canada, on the Thames K. 12 m. from its 
mouth, 64 m. SW. of Xjondon and 180 m. 
W. of Toronto. Connooted with Detroit 
and the cities on Lakes Huron and Erie by 
steamboat service. It is tlio centre of a 
large natural gas field, and has also cheap 
hydro-electric power. The chief indus- 
trial products are motor cars, ptimping 
and well machinery, textiles, malleable 
steel, flour, lumber, sugar, cigars, furnaces, 
gloves, and fertilisers. The crops of the 
CO. are husking corn, tobacco, tomatoes, 
and soy-beans. C. has 2 large parks 
and 4 more on the nearby lakes. There 
are 2 business colleges, a new collegiate 
institute or senior high school, and a 
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Tocational school; also there are 2 hos- 
pitals. The community was first sur- 
veyed in 1794 by Governor Wlmooe, as a 
naval shipyard; hence its name. It be- 
came a city in 1895. It w'as famous in 
pre-Amer. civil war days as the N. ter- 
minus of the ‘underground railway* for 
escaped Negro slaves. Pop. 22,720. 

Chatham, tn and port in Northumber- 
land CO., New Brunswick, Canada, on the 
Miramichi R., 24 m. from its mouth. 
j!lxtonslve fisheries are carried on, also a 
trade in lumber; it is the site of a large 
Royal Canadian Air Force training station. 
Pop. 5225. 

Chatham Chest, charitable fund origin- 
ated by Sir Francis Drake and Sir 
John Hawkins in 1588 to assist sick and 
wounded seamen. It takes its name 
from the money having been placed in a 
chest kept at Chatham that had 5 looks, 
tlie keys of which wore held by the officers 
who had charge of it. Four supervisors 
and 7 directors were appointed to look 
after the accoimts, which had to be placed 
before Parliament every year. Twelve 
ae. of land were assigned to the charity by 
("harles II, and the fines imposed by the 
courts martial were also handed over to it 
m 1888. In 1802 the chest was moved to 
Greenwich and the fund incorporated with 
Greenwich Hospital; up till 1829 a con- 
siderable part of the money was raised J|y 
deductions from seamen’s pay. W 

Chatham Islands, small group of is., 
including some rocky islets, in the Pacific 
Ocean, lying 360 m. E. of New Zealand, 
to which they belong. These is. were 
discovered in 1791 by Lieut. W. R. 
Broughton, who named tliem after the 
boat which he w’as commanding at the 
time of the discovery. The natives ho 
called Moriorls, after tlie name which 
the New Zealand natives gave themselves 
is(r Maoiiis), and their dress consisted 
of sealskins or mats. In 1831 they were 
conquered by 800 Maoris from Now 
Zealand, and in 1849 there were only 
90 survivors out of a total poj). of 1200, 
tlie race hoitig therefore all but exter- 
minated. The chief export of the is. is 
wool, and the industries comprise cattlo- 
aiid sheep-breeding, and seal-fishing. 
The climate is colder than that of New 
Zealand, while the soil is extremely fertile, 
with luxuriant growth of fern and flax. 
Area 372 sq. m.; pop. 533. 

Chdtillon-sur-Seine, Fr. tn in the dept of 
f'6to-d’Or, on both banks of tlie .Seine, 
near the forest of C. It has many and 
buildings of interest. There are quarries, 
metal industries, and an agric. market. 
Pop. 4200. 

Chatou, Fr. tn in the dept of Seine-et- 
Oisc, on the Seine, 8 m. from Paris. 
Pop. 12,800. 

Chatsworth, vil. in l)erhy.shire, England, 
containing the famous seat of the dukes of 
Devonshire. The original C. House was 
commenced by Sir Wm (\avendish (d. 
15.37) and completed by his widow. It 
\vna in this building that Mary Queen of 
Scots was imprisoned under the care of 
tlie Earl of Shrewsbury. Later it was 
pulled down and the present house was 
built in 1688 by Wm, Ist Duke of 


Devonshire. It is a quadrangular building 
with ail open courtyard in the centre, 
and Ionic in style, standing on the 1, b. 
of the It. Derwent about 2f lu. from 
Bakewell. The magnificent gardens with 
the vast conservatory and numerous 
fountains were designed by Sir Josei>h 
Paxton. The house contains priceless 
collections of pictures and statuary, and 
some very beautiful wood carving. 

Chattahoochee, riv. in Georgia. U.S.A., 
forming part of the boundary on the W., 
and joining the Flint, after which it 
becomes the Apalachicola. It is navig- 
able for about 200 m., up to Columbus, 
the total length being 436 m. 

Chattanooga, cap. of Hamilton cn.. 
Tennessee, U.S.A., on the Tennessee R. 
It is important as a commercial and 
railway centre, doing a largo trade in 
lumber, grain, and coal, and manu- 
facturing iron, steel, machineiy, etc. It 
is famous for the battle fought there 
during the Amer. Civil War, which 
consisted of a series of engagements 
including Hint of Cliickainauga, that of 
Lookout Mt. known as the ‘ battle above 
the clouds.’ and that of Missionary Kldge, 
when the Fcdc'rals under Grant defeated 
th(j ConfediTates under Bragg, 23-5 Nov. 

1 863. The national cemetery to the E. of 
tlio city contains the graves of over 13,090 
Federal soldiers. The city contains some 
fine buildings, and possesses a univ. known 
until .Tune 1907 as the Grant Cniv. 
This, tiie univ. of (’. (Methodist Episcopal), 
was founded in 1867 and now comprises 
schools of law, medicine, and theolog>\ 
It has about 2900 students. Pom 
131,040. 

Chattels (G.F. chatcl from Low or late 
Lat. captale, Lat. tapiUile, ‘property,* as 
also ‘rattle,’ which is essentially the some 
word as eliattel, but the latter is. mnrb 
more modern). Tlie phrase goods and (’. 
in Eng. law means all property not in- 
cluded under one or other of tl»e terms 
‘lands, tenements, and hereditaments’ 
((|.T.), and is thus the eiiuivalent of per- 
sonalty. This property is divided into 
C.-rcal and C. -personal. 1’he former in- 
clude any estate or interest in lands or 
bnildings which does not amount to a 
freehold, because it is a fundamental 
piineiiile of Eng. real property law that a 
lease or teiiacy for a term of years of any 
lenirth is elassiflecl as personal property, 
and descends as sileh on intestacy. The 
lattnr are either corporeal, i.e. having an 
actual physical existence, such as money, , 
plate, furniture, and minerals when 
severed from the land; or incorporeal, 
i.e. having a mere notional existence, such 
as debts, patents, stocks and shares, and 
copyrights. 

Chatterer, in ornithology, is a word that 
has been a t> plied in a loose sense to many 
birds without special regard to its 
applicability. It is often used particu- 
larly for AmpvUs garruluSt the waxwing, 
hut is frequently used for other passeri- 
form birds which are members of the 
family Cotingidae. 

Chatteris, mrkt tn in Cambs, England, 
situated in the administrative co. of the 
Isle of Ely. A thousand Rom. coins of 
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305-^ and part oJ the skeleton of an ele- 
phant have been found here. There is 
the site of a Benedictine convent of the 
10 th cent, and axe lieads of the Stone and 
Bronze Ages and a Honi. quern have been 
foimd and are in the council’s museum. 
Pop. (1953) 5528. 

Chatterton, Edward Keble (1878-1945), 
author and journalist, b. Sheffield and 
educ. at Oxford. Entered journalism in 
Loudon in 1902 and, for a time, took up 
art criticism, publishing T. Sydney Coenter, 
1903, and Modern Journalism, 1909. 
But he was chiefly known as a ooi>ious 
writer on ships and the sea. His book 
Sailing Ships: the Story of their Develop- 
mentfrom KarlieM Times to the Present Day 
appeared in 1909, Steamships and their 
Story in 1910, and also in 1910 Down 
Channel in * Vivelte,* on his yachting 
experiences. Other books were The Story 
of the British Navy, 1911, King's Cutters 
and Smugglers, 1912, and, after an interval 
of employment in the historical section of 
the committee of imperial defence, 0- 
Ships and their Story, 1922, The Epie 
of Dunkirk, 1940, and Beating the U- 
Boats, 1943. 

Chatterton, Thomas (1752-70), poet, b. 
Bristol, the son of a poor scliooliu aster. 
He is said to have been a dull child, but 
after he entered Oolston’s Hospital at 
Bristol at the ago of 8, ho began to draw, 
and became an omnivorous reader, his 
tastes inclining to poc try. At the ago of 
12 ho wrote a poem, Elinoure and Jvga, 
on old parchment and with obsolete 
spelling, which deceived the junior usher 
of the school, Thomas Pljilllps, who was 
convinced of its antiquity. Thus ou- 
oouraged, he continued what was to him a 
delightful game, and forged a podign^e of 
the De Berghams, which was accepted by 
their descendant, a pewterer named Henry 
Burgum, In 1767 he was apprenticed to 
an attorney at Bristol, and in the following 
year lioaxed that whole city witli a do- 
scriptioTi, alleged to be from an old 
MS,, of the opening of Bristol Bridge in 
1248. Ho now carried the joke further. 
He sent to Horace Walpole a ‘transcript’ 
of The Ryse of Peyncteyngc yn Englande, 
v^roien by T, B&wleie, 1469, for Maisire 
Canynge. Walpole was deceived, and 
had some thought of printing it at bis 
own press, but before doing so showed 
it to Gray and Mason, who pronounced 
it a forgery, whereupon Walpole returned 
the MS. to the lad. C. came to London 
in 1770, and, living in a garret, wrote 
many verses, including the Excelente 
Balade of Charitie, Ho seemed to have a 
fair prospect of making his way, for Aider- 
man Beckford became his patron; but 
Beckford d. on 21 June, and he could find 
no publisher or editor to employ him. 
Rendered desperate by his penniless con- j 
dition, on 24 Aug. he poisoned himself 
with arsenic. That C. should have d. at 
the age of 18 is one of the crying pities of 
literature, for tiio Balade of Charitie 
shows great poetic power. The Rowley 
controversy survived the author’s death, 
but the question of authenticity was 
definitely settled by Prof. W. W. Skeat in 
his ed, of Chatterton’s works, 1875. See , 


D. Wilson, Chatterton, 1869; J. H. Ingram, 
The True Chatterton, 1910; E. II, W. 
Meyerstoin, A Life of Thomas Chatterton, 
1930; J. G. Nevill, Thomas Chatterttm, 
1948. 

Chatto, Andrew, see Hottpjn, J. C. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey (c. 1340-1400), poet, 
b. Thames Street, London, the son of a 
vintner. At about 16 years of ago he 
became imge to Elizabeth, the wife of 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, and continued 
at court till 1359, when he joined the 
army which invaded France under 
Edward HI. He was made prisoner, but 
ransomed some months before the treaty 
of Bretigny in 1360. Nothing is known 



All <‘ngraving after the ‘ Occleve’ 
portrait. 


of the next 6 years of his life, but in 
1366-72 he was again connected witli the 
court, being at one time a valet of tlic 
king’s household. At the death of his 
patron. Prince Lionel, in 1308, his services 
were transferred to John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaster. It was at this time that he 
first began to write. For the next 12 
or 14 years C. was constantly employed 
as a foreign diplomatic agent. During 
1372-3 ho was in Italy, first visiting Genoa 
on a commercial mission, and later Pisa 
and Florence. On his return lie was 
rewarded by the grant of sev. privileges. 
Including, in 1374, the office of comptroller 
of tho customs and subsidy of wools, 
skins, and leather for tho Port of London. 
In 1375 ho received the custody of the 
lands and person of Edmond Staidegato 
of Kent, and in 1376 was employed upon 
a secret mission in conjunction with Hir 
John Burley, During 1377 he went to 
Flanders, and later to Franco, to treat for 
peace with Charles V; in 1378 to France 
and Lombardy; in 1382 was appointed 
comptroller of tho potty customs. Ho 
became a justice of the peace in Kent in 
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1386, and in 1386 became member of Boethius; the Wordes to Adam; the Parlc^ 
Parliament and a knight of the shire fop ment of FouUa, full of delightful humour; 
Kent. Later in the year he was reduced and the House of Fame» an unfinished 
to comparative poverty by being removed poem, showing the influence of Dante, 
from both his offices of oomptrollerj The prose trans. of Boethius was also 
apparently at the Instigation of Thomas, written at this time. 

Duke of Gloucester. In 1387 he lost his The third, or Bug. period, beginning 
wife, Philippa, and in 1389, on the return about 1384, shows C. an entirely original 
of his patron, John of Gaunt, from an poet except in tho subject-matter of his 
absence abroad, was appointed clerk of work, and establishes his claim to bo 
the works at the palace of Westminster called the father of Eng. poetry. Between 
and the Tower of London. In 1390 he 1386 and 1389 he composed many of the 
superintended works at St George’s moat characteristic of the Canferbi/rj/ STaZes 
Chapel, Windsor, at Woolwich, and at and tho Prologue, revised and completed 
Smithfleld, but in 1391 lost his position earlier tales, and consolidated tho whole 
In 1394 Richard II granted him a new work. lie also wrote the Legende of Good 
pension of £20, and in 1398 a yearly tun IPomen,1385-6, which was left unfinished; 
of wine; and in 1399 Henry IV promised tho Treatise on the Astrolabe, 1391, coin- 
him an additional pension of 40 marks, piled mainly from Messahala, for his little 
He d. on 25 Oct. 1400, in a house he had son Lewis, and left unfinished; tho Com- 
recently rented in the grounds of St plcint to his Purse; sev, minor itoems 
Mary’s Chapel, Westminster, and was of doubtful date, such ns Truth. The 
buried in St Benet’s Chapel (now I’oets* Canterbury Tales, upon which (J.’s fame 
Corner) in Westminster Abbey. chiefly rests, owe their plan to the 

Tho works of C. fall into 3 periods, Dcrameron of Boccaccio, in w'bich stories 
named, from the main influences exhib- are told by a baud of fashionable ladies 
itod in them, respectively French, Italian, and genilemon who liad retired to a 
and English. During his life at court, garden outside Florence to escape the 
previous to 1372, his work was entirely i)lague. C. transposes tho idea to con- 
imitative, and based on the popular temporary Eng. life by making the tellers 
Fr. poems which would be the natural of his tales members of a party of pilgrims 
models of a young poet of tho time, on the road from Southwark to the shrine 
Ho hhiiBolf tells us that he made a tran|y of Tliomas 6. Becket at Canterbury. The 
of tho famous romance, JLe Homan pilgrims include men and women of every 
la Rose, but of this all trace has been rank of social life, and represent tho 
lost except 3 fragments of doubtful Church, tho army, the court, law, medi- 
authenticity except, perhaps, the fii*st. cine, trade, the sea, and the kitchen. The 
Probably his earliest pooni which remains plots of their tales come from various 
to us is the A B C, a prayer rondorod out of sources. Many are foreign in origin, but 
lYenoh at the request of Blanche, Duchess much skill is shown in assigning these to 
of Lancaster. To this period also belong suitable characters and bringing them into 
the Compleynt to Pile, a poem of rejected harmony with tho general scheme by 
love, possibly autobiographical, and The adaptation and addition. Many, such 
Detfw of Blnunchc the Dvx;hesse, written in as the tales of the Miller, the Reeve, the 
1369, to coniraoinorate tho death, at tho Cook, the Wife of Bath (prologue), the 
age of 29, of tho wife of his patron, John Merchant, the Friar, the Nun’s Priest, 
of Gaunt. The second, or It., period and tho preamble of tho Pardoner, are 
(1372-84) is marked throughout by a love typically English, shrewd, good-tomT>ered, 
and knowledge of It. poetry, gained during inclined to be boisterous and full of a 
his first mission to that country. Fr. humour, which, if at times too broad for 
romance was thrown over as he came to modern taste, is frank, hearty, and 
learn more of the full range and power of healthy. Among the numerous eds. of 
poetry, and tho work of this time shows an C.’s works may be mentioned those of John 
enormous advance In form, simplicity, and Stow, 1661, W. W. Skeat, 1894-7 and 
directness of diction, humour, and, above 1895, and F. N. Robinson, 1933, Bibllog- 
all, the art of telling a story. Parts of raphies have been pub. by E. P. Ham- 
sev. of tho Canterbury Tales, such as the mond, 1908, D. D. Griffith, 1926, and 
Second Nonnes tale, the Clorkes tale, the W. E. Martin, 1935. See also W. Godwin, 
Knlghtes tale, tlie Man of Lawes tale, 4 TAfe of Geoffrey Chaucer, 1803; G. G. 
the Monkes tale, tho Doctors tale, tho tales Coulton, Chaucer and his England, 1908; 
of the Prioress, Squire, Franklin, and the E. Legouis, GeoffroyChattcer, 1910 (revised 
rhyme of Sir Thopas, were probably com- id. 1934); G. L. Kittredge, Chaucer and 
posed during this period, but the most his Poetry, 1914; G. K. Chesterton, 
important complete poem produced under lhaucer, 1932; ,T. L. Lowes, Geoffrey 
It. Influence was Troylus and Creseide (c. Jhaucer, 1934; H. R. Bennett, Chaucer 
1382), a very free trans., with many and the Fifteenth Century, 1947; N. Cog- 
additions, of Boccaccio’s Filostrato. The liill. The Poet Chaucer, 1949; R. Preston, 
additions are excellent and full of origin- lhaucer, 1952 ; J. S. P. Tatlook and 
ality, and while the passionate description A. G. Kennedy, A Concordance to the 
of tho ruined love of Troiliis and Crossida '^ompUie Works of Geoffrey Chaucer and 
may be reminiscent of tho Compleynt to to the Romauntofthe Rose, 1927. 

Pile, the character of Pandanis fore- Chaucer, Thomas (c. 1367-1434), states- 
shadows the humour of the Canterbury man, possibly son of Get>flfrey O. (q.v.). 

Other poems of this period are the Ho had large estates In Oxon., which he 
Compl^nt of Mars; Anelida and Arcite; represented in numerous parliaments. In 
The Former Age, mainly taken from "407, 1410, 1411, and 1414 he was Speaker 

B.E. 3 * L 
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ot the House of Commons. He served on 
sev. diplomatic missions, and in 1424 
bec&me a meraher of the council. 

Chauoer Society, The, founded in Lon- 
don (1867) by F. J. Furnivall with the aim 
of siipplyinjf scholars with MSS. and eetrly 
texts relating to Chaucer not accessible 
to the public generally, and of facilitating 
C^haucerian research, and encouraging 
knowledge of his works by all. P'nrnivall 
issued in 1868 a six-text print of the 
Canterbury Tales for the society, and an 
index of proper names and subjects lias 
been prepai’ed by It (1911), 

Chauoi, (ler. tribe, mentioned by 
Tacitus as a people of great nobility, who 
lived in the dist. stretching between the 
H.b Elbe and £ms. 

ChaudesaJgues, Fr. spa in the dept of 
Oantal. Its hot mituiral springs were 
known to the Romans. Pop. 1200. 

Chaudet, Antoine Denis (176H-1810), 
Fr. sculptor, h. Paris. After obtaining 
the Grand Prix he left his bp. and went 
to Rome in 1784; here, influenced by the 
enthusiasm which prevailed in those days 
for the antique under Canova, he wrought 
his most famous works, ‘Love,’ ‘Peace,’ 

‘ Paul and Virginia,* all of which arc in the 
Louvre; ‘Oedipus* and the bas-relief 
‘Fine Arts’ being in the Mus^e Napol6ou. 
He produced also a bust of Napoleon. 

Chaudfontaine, Belgian vil. cnarmingly| 
situatc^d on a hill above the R. Vosdre,' 
r> m. SE. of Li^ge. It possesses hot 
mineral springs. Pop. 2000. 

Chaudidre, riv. and lake in Quebec. 
Canada. The riv. rises in the vicinity of 
Maine, U.S.A., flows into Lake Megantic, 
and from thence travels in a NW. direc- 
tion to join the St Lawrence R., 7 m. 
distant from the city of Quebec. TIkj 
C. Falls occur about 2| m. from its 
mouth. The lake is 18 m. in length, and 
5 m. in width. The K. Ottawa flows 
through it, and the lake has its termina- 
tion at its E. end in the Great and Little 
C. Falls, close to which lies the city of 
Ottawa. 

Chaud-medley, see C‘H.\NrK-MEr)LEr. 

Chau-doc, prov. of CJochiii-C^hina (q.v.), 
on r. b. of Basaac R. The country is 
mountainous in the SW. but flat in the 
remainder of the prov., and flooded by the 
R. Mekong (q.v.). The chief products are 
rice, maize, vegetables, and indigo. The 
inhab. are composed of Malays, Vietnam- 
ese, Cambodians, Chinese, and Chains. 
The cap. tn, C., stands at the head of a 
canal which forms a connection with the 
riv. and the port of Ha-tien. 

Chaulieu, or Chaulieuo, Guillaume 
Amfrye, Abb4 de (c. 1639-1720), Fr. poet 
and wit, b. Fontenay. Normandy, styled 
the ‘Anacreon of the Temple,* the coterie 
of which the grand prior VendOme was the 
head. He received the abbey of Aumato 
and other livings from his patron Louis 
Joseph, Due de VendOme. He and Ids 
friend, the Marquis de la Fare (1644-1712), 
weTe the most prominent Fr. poets at the 
beginning of the 18th cent., and their 
works were ed* together in 1714 and twice 
later in the same cent. Both derive, on 
the one hand, from the artificial school of 
Voiture (1598-1648), and, on the other. 


from the Bacchic sect of St Amand. C.*s 
compositions wore generally lyrical quat- 
rains of the kind ridiculed by Moli^re, yc‘t 
some are not without merit, as La Solitude 
de Fontenay, La GoiUte, and the Ode sur 
VJnconstance. 

Ghaulmoogra, E. Indian tree, Oyno- 
cardia odorata, of the family Flacourti- 
aceae. Its fruit yields a light bro^^^l «>d 
of soft fat, acrid in taste, containing 
glycerides of laurio and linolelo acids, 
together with the active principle gyno- 
cardinc. This oil is used in the treatment 
of leprosy. 

Chaumette, Pierre Gaspard (1763-94), 
Fr. revolutionary, b. Nevers. He beoam*^ 
a medical student in Paris, and a leading 
orator at the club of the Cordeliers, 
Later, while exitressing extreme revolu- 
tionary views, lie worked hard to improve 
the social conditions of the poor of Paris. 
Uis anarchism made him hat ed by Robes' 
pierre, who eventually had him gnilio- 
tined. 

Ghaumont (-en-Bassigny), Fr. tn. cap. 
of the dept of Ilante-Marne, situated on a 
height at the confluence of, and between, 
the Marne and the Suize. Here, in Mar. 
1814, Great Britain, Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia bound themselves by treaty 
against Napoleon; this partnership bt* 
came the Holy Alliance (q.v.). Gloves, 
viaper. cutlery, and leather goods are 
■hianuf. Bouchardon was b. at C. Pf>p. 
16,900. 

Ghaumont-sur-Loire, Fr. vil. in the dept 
of Loir-et-Gher, 12 m. SW. of Blois (q.v.>. 
on the Loire. Its flne, towered ch&teau 
(begun in 1466 by Peter of Amboise) w'»s 
once the property of Catherine do’ Medici, 
w’^ho forced Diane de Poitiers (qq.v.) to 
accept it in exchange for (.’herioncenux 
(q.v.). The chateau now belongs to tiie 
State. Pop. 800. 

Chaunoey, Isaac (1772-1840), Amer. 
naval oi/mmander, b. Black Hock, Cou- 
neeticut; entei'od tho U.S. Navy as a 
lieutenant in 1799. Served with distinc- 
tion against the Barbary pirates in 
Tripoli, and on the lakes during tlie 
war of 1812. Taking the command at 
Stwikett’s Harbour in 1812, C., then a 
commodore, increased the strength of 
Amer. sliips from a single vessel (the brig 
Oneida) to 20 ships. Later, when Sir 
James Yco was sent out from England, he 
lost 2 of his schooners in a skirmish with 
the Eng. commander, but Voo’s resources 
proving Inadequate, C. compelled him to 
give up the blockade of Sackett’s Har- 
bour. Was president of tho Board of 
Naval Commissioners from 1832 till his 
death. 

Ghauncy, Charles (1592-1672), noncon- 
formist divine, b. Herts; became Gk prof, 
at Cambridge, and later vicar of Ware. 
Hcrt^^. His religious convictions brought 
him into difficulties, and in 1638 he emi- 
CTated to Massachusetts. Ho preached 
for 12 years at Scituate, and in 1654 
became president of Harvard College. 

Chauny, Fr. tn in the dept of Aisne, on 
the Oise and the St-Quentin oanal. There 
was much fighting here during the Hun- 
dred Years War (q.v.). 0. was destroyed 

in the First World War, rebuilt, and again 
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dama,ged in 1940. Cheniioals, sugar, 
metal and leather goods, and glass are 
manuf. Pop. 9200. 

Chausey, ^oup of small is. belonging 
to France, m the Eng. Channel, nearly 
opposite the port of Granville (of. Chan- 
nel Islands). Tho largest is about 10 m. 
long by 4 m. wide. Granite is quarried 
in large quantities during the summer 
months. 

ChauBs4e, Pierre Claude Nivelle de la, 

aee La ChaussiSje. 

Ghausson, Ernest (1855-99), Fr. com- 
poser, 6. Paris, whore he attended the 
Conservatoire for less than a year in 1880 
and then became a pupil of Franck until 
1883. He was greatly influenced by his 
master. Of Independent means, he never 
held a professional post and was too aloof 
and diffident to make a success in his 
lifetime. He d. from a bicycle accident. 
His works include 3 operas, of which only 
Le lioi Arthua was produced, in 1903; 
Incidental and church music; chorsd 
works; a symphony, and the symphonic 
poem Viviane, a Poime for violin and 
orchestra; chamber and piano music, and 
J songs which are the largest section of his 
hinall output. 

Chautauqua, beautiful lake of glacial 
origin In the co. of C., New York, U.S.A. 
It is 1300 ft above sea level. Its length 
i*. 1 8 ni., while the greatest breadth is 3 im 1 
it lies 8 m. away from Lake Erie, and W 
700 ft above it. On its shores stands tho 
( Institution, an adult school, founded 
l»r .John H. Vincent and Lewis Miller in 
1874 for instruction in literatui'e, art, and 
science. The Assembly grounds, lying 
to the N. of the Jake, cover about 1G5 ac., 
n.iid contain about 500 cottages, a lialJ 
with seatlJig accommodation for 5000 
in*r.s(jnH, a fine hotel, and a musonin. 

Chauvinism, term used for unreason- 
able and exaggerated patriotism and 
pride in one’s own country, with a corre- 
sponding contempt towai*ds other nations. 
It is the P^r. equivalent of the Eng. 
‘jingoism.’ Nicolas Chauvin was a veteran 
of the Grande Arrn6e noted for his devotion 
to tho Emperor, and his name became a 
synonym for the blind worship given by 
i’renchmen to Napoleon. Chauvin has 
been represented on the stage as a 
patriotic character by many writers, c.g. 
Ill T. and H. Cogniard’s La Cocarde 
fricolorcy 1831. 

Chaux-de-Fonds, La, industrial tn in 
the canton of Nouchatel, Switzerland 
(3250 ft). It is the chief centre of tho 
watchmaking industry, and has a school 
for the engraving and enamelling of watch- 
eases. Pop. (1P55) 36,700. 

Chavanne, Joseph (1846-1902), Austrian 
traveller and geographer, b. Graz. From 
1867 to 1869 he travelled in N. America, 
Central America, Morocco, and tho 
Sahara; and from 1884 to 1885 he explored 
the Congo. 

Chavannes, Pierre C4cile Puvis de, see 

PUVIB. 

Chavasse, Francis James (1846-1928), 
bishop, son of Thomas C. of Sutton Cold- 
field, He became vicar of St. Peter-le- 
Balley, Oxford, 1878; succeeded Dr Ryle 
as Bishop of Liverpool, 1900. The 


building of Liverpool Cathedral owed 
much to his energy and zeal. 

Chaves, tn of Portugal, in Vila Real 
dist., on the Tdmega, 35 m. NNE. of Vila 
Real (q.v.). It has a Romanesque church 
and an anct castle of the dukes of 
Braganga. There are silk and linen 
industries, and thermal springs. Pop. 
9000. 

Chazelles, Jean Mathieu de (1657-1710). 
Fr. mathematician, b, Lyons, who assisted 
Cassini in measuring the meridian, and in 
1685 was appointed hydrographical prof, 
at MorseiUes. Later he went to Egypt 
and measured the Pyramids, discovering 
that the 4 sides of the pyramid of Cheops 
answer to the cardinal points of the 
compass. 

Chazelles-sur-Lyon, Fr. tn in tho dept of 
Loire, 23 m. from Lyon. It manufs. felt 
hats and silk. Pop. 6100. 

Ghazy, name given by Amer. geologists 
to the limestone found at C., New York, 
and elsewhere in N. America. 

Cheadle, mrkt tn in Staffs, England, 
13 m. NE. of Stafford. There are im- 
portant collieries in the neighbourhood; 
also manufs. of brass, copper, and tin. 
The silk mills and tape factory form 
other considerable industries. The Rom. 
(’atholie church of St Giles was designed 
by Pugin, and oroctod in 1864. Pop. 6000. 

Cheape, Sir John (1792-1875). general, 
who in 1849 did admirable service in tlie 
battle of Gujarat imder Lord Gough. 
Tt was owing to his etforts that l*egu and 
Tonasscrlm were added to the E. India 
Co.’s possessions in 1850. 

Cheapside, street in the city of Loudon, 
between St Irani’s and Poultry. Tiie 
name derives from O.E. ceajj (‘barter’), 
and in anct times it was Cheap or West- 
cheap, tho latter in distinction to East- 
cheap. The form C. was in usi' early in 
the 15th cent, and possibly earlier. It 
became tho chief mai*kot-place in the city, 
and its former extent was considerably 
greater than now. Various streets off C. 
attest their functions in the old market ■ 
Milk Street (where Sir Thomas More was 
ft.). Bread Street, Wood Street, etc., and 
it was a centre of goldsmiths and silver- 
smiths. Until modern times C. witnesse«l 
more pomp and pageantry than any other 
street in London, and it was also a place 
of penance and punishment. In the 
Middle Ages royal touniaments were helrl 
in the open ground on the N. side, the king 
and nobility watching from a balcony <^n 
Bow Church (q.v.). An Eleanor Cross 
stood at the junction with Wood Street 
until its destruction by Parliament in 
1643. Between Friday Street and Bread 
Street stood the famous Mermaid Tavern 
(q.v. ). C. suffered severely from bombing 
in the Second World War, when Mercers’ 
and Saddlers’ Halls were destroyed. 
Poultry, the eastward extension of C., 
was formerly that part of the Cheap wheiv 
poultry was sold, and was noted before the 
Groat Fire for numerous inns. See 
Kenneth Rogers, Old Cheapside and 
PovUry, 1931. 

Cheating, see Fraud. 

Cheb (Ger. Eger), Czechoslovak tn in tho 
region of Karlovy Vary (q.v.), on the 
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Ohfe (q.v.) near the Ger. border. It was generally emploj^ed is potassium chlorate, 
once an important border fortress, and See Explosives. 

was taken by the Swedes in 1 63 1 and 1647. Chedorlaomer (Kudur-Lagamar. servant 
and by the French in 1742. Wallenstein of Lagamar). king of Elam, ohief of 4 kings 
(q.v.) was murdered here in 1634 . Before who fought a victorious oampaisrn against 
the Second World War. C. was the centre 5 rebel Canaanite princes (Genesis xiv). 
of the Sudeten Ger. movement (see Lot was taken by the kings, but rescued 
SuOETENLAND) and was in Ger. hands, by Abraham. Lagamar was an Elamite 
1938-4.'). There is a 13th-ocnt. church, god. 

an anct keep, and many other old build- Cheduba, or Man-aung. is. in the Bay of 
ings. The tn is a railway centre and has Bengal, 10 in. from Arakan. The soil is 
a textile industry. Pop. U939) 32.000; fertile, the chief crops being rice and 
(1947) 14,600. tobacco, also cotton, indigo, and the 

Chebishev. Pafnutiy Lvovich (1821-94), sugar cane. 

Russian mathematician, b. Borovsk. Gheera, see Chiha. 
educ. at Moscow Univ. He w^as a member Cheering, or American College Yells, 
of the Royal Society of London. He There is little analogous in Eng. univs. 
wroto treatises on tho theories of prime and schools, In Brit. C. or in the Fr. vimU 
numbers, probabilities, and integrals; on or in any other known convontional (\ or 
quadratic forms, gearings, etc. He came form of acclamation, to the Amer. college 
near to devising a straight-line motion, ‘yells.* The yell in univs. both in the 
but this was finally devised by one of his U.S.A. and in Canada is a cry consisting 
pupils. Pub. Traiti, de la th^orie des of certain sounds or words agreed or fixed 
nombres. on to be used by the students as distinctive 

Cheboksari. see Chehoksary. of tho particular college or institution to 

Cheboksary, tn on the Volga, 85 m. W. which they happen to belong. The Amor, 
of Kazan’, cap. and cultural centre of the college yell is rhythmical; though C. con- 
Chuvash (q.v.) Autonomous Rep. It has ducted rhythmically is familiar enough in 
been known since 1371. It has textile IGngland and elsewhere, It is generally no 
and timber industries, and a hydro- more than a preconcerted rhythm with 
electric power station (800,000 kw.) is nothing of tho habit or usage so character- 
projected. Pop. (19.56) 63,000 U926 istic of tho student of W. nations. In 

9000), mainly Russian, jail probability the college yell has evolved 

Cheboygan, city, cap. of C. co., Michigan, |pself out of the primitive war-cry like tho 
U.H.A., on S. Channel of Straits of \ %ouz6 or vivai of France, and this origin 
Mackinac in agric. and resort area with indeed is certain in the ease of the yell 
limestone quarrying and fisheries. Pop. adopted by the ‘All-Blacks’ or team oC 
.5700. Not to be confused with Sheboy- rugby footballers that first visited Eng- 
gan, Wisconsin. land in 1907 from New Zealand. The 

Chechen- Ingush Autonomous Republic, yell of this team was acimitiodly a kind 
administrative div. in N. Caucasus of war-cry adapted from some customary 
(Russia), re-ostab. in 1957, with Groznyy cry of the Maoris. The oldest cheers are 
as cat). (For a description of the area those of the New England colleges, Yale 
sec Gftozvrr.) The area was included and Harvard, in which tho basic oloment 
in the Mt Peoples’ Autonomous Hep. roAis roallynothing more than an abbrevi- 
(q.v.); Chechen Autonomous Oblast was atlon of the Eng. hurrah. The original 
singled out in 1922, Ingush Autonomous yells of these 2 loading univs. are identic.al 
Oblast in 1924, and they were combined in form, being simply the cry ‘rah’ 
in 1934 into C.-l. Autonomous Oblast, shouted in unison 9 times with tho name 
U'ansformed into an autonomous rep. of the univ. at the end of tho repetition; 
in 1936. The native pop. was deported buttheyellof Yale is uttered more quickly 
in 1943 for alleged collaboration with than that of Harvard. Most institutions 
the Gormans, and the rep. abolished and hav^e a number of different yells and 
dismembered in 1944, the major part variants of the original yell, Yale Itself 


forming tho core of the Groznyy Oblast 
and smaller parts being annexed to 
Georgia, N. Ossetia, and Daghestan. 

Checquy, Cheoqui, or Cheeky, heraldic 
term describing a shield patterned with 
small squares of alternate tinctures. 

Cheddar, vil. in Somerset. England, 
22 m. SW. of Bristol. Famed for the 
large stalactite caves which form a source 
of groat attraction for summer visitors. 
The remains that have been found in those 


favouring a cheer which runs thus ; 

‘Brokekekox, ko-ax, ko-ax 
Brekekokex, ko-ax, ko-ax 
O-op, 0-op, parabalou 
Yale, Yale, Yale. 

Rah, rah, rah, rah, rah, rah, rah, 
rah, rah, 

Yale! Yalel Yale!* 

Tho yell of Princeton Univ. runs: 


caves prove tho exi.stence of Rom. settle- 
ments at C. The beautiful rocky way 
which leads from the Mendlp Hills down 
into the vil. is known as the C. Gorge. 
The noted C. cheese is made hero and in 
the surrounding dist. Pop. 3500. 

Cheddite, generic name of various 
blasting (q.v.) explosives consisting essen- 
tially of a chlorate incorporated with a 
nitro-compound dissolved in castor oil, 
which acts as a phlegmatiser. The salt 


‘ H’ray, h’ray, h’ray, tiger 
Siss, boom, ah; IMncetonI* 

and this college also expands this into 
a triple cheer on occasion. The U.S. 
Naval Academy adopts a yell or cheer 
which is aptly enough an imitation of a 
nautical steam siren. Tho Amherst cheer 
is very similar to the original yells of 
Yale and Harvard, while the Toronto 
Univ. students repeat or spell the word 
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‘varsity* sov. times and end with the 
stereot^Tied ‘rah, rah, rah.' There are 
also, besides these individualised cheers, 
yells or cheers common to all Amer. 
colleges and generally made use of in 
acclaiming some successful athlete or 
popular prof. For the most part the 
college yell is used at athletic contests. 
In most of the largo colleges there are 
sev. carefully chosen leaders, who stand in 
front and call for the different songs and 
yells, directing and synchronising with 
their arms and bodies in a manner more 
elaborate than that of an orchestra con- 
ductor. 


Fresh milk is warmed to a temp, of about 
80*”86® when the rennet is added in 
a liquid form, which causes the milk to 
ferment. The curd thus produced is 
cut across into sov. pieces. The mass is 
stirred for a few minutes, and then heated 
up to OO^-lOO® F. The object of the 
operator is to bring about the proper 
consistency of curd, without losing any of 
the fat of the butter in the whey. The 
whey Is finally drawn off, and the curd 
left to settle until it becomes a firm 
solid. The fermenting action of the 
rennet continues during the period of 
ripening the curd. The curd Is tested 
fi*om time to time with a hot Iron. If 



the development of acidity has been 
allowed to go too far, the curd becomes 
brittle and cracks easily. When the hot- 
iron test shows fine long flakes the curd 
is cut up into slabs and passed through a 
small grinder. Salt is now added to the 
substance to prevent any further develop- 
ment of acidity, and the substauce is 
wrapped in cloths, and left to mellow in 
a cool room or cellar. The hard C.s, 
made in the U.K. and in America, improve 
in quality by keeping. They are generally 
loft for sov. months to ripen, and when 
finished are fairly hard in substance. 
(Continental C.s, on the otlier lianrl, aro 
soft, and most of tUeni require to bo eaten 
when quite fresh. The chief hard C.s are 
(Cheddar, Stilton, Kng. (Cheshire. Glou- 
cester, Wilts, Gorgonzola, and Gruyftre. 
The best-known soft C.s arc Brio, Neu- 
ehfi.tel, Camembort, and Limbui^, and 
Philadelphia cream. C. is a very nutri- 
tious food. Well cured C.s contain 30- 
40 per cent of moisture, 30-37 per cent of 
fat, 20 -20 per cent of protein, and 3-7 per 
cent of sugar and ash. The amount of 
salt (being an added constituent) is 
variable. See E. K. Tiing, A Text Book 
of Dairy Chemistry, 1930; A. L. Simon, 
A Catechism concerning Cheeses, 1936; 
J. Squire (ed.), Ctieddar Gorge: a Book of 
Knglvih Cheese, 1937 ; L. C. van Slyke and 
W. V. Price, Cheese, 1938. 

Cheese-hopper, or Cheese-skipper, is the 
larva of a small dipterous insect, Piophila 
casei, of the family Sepsidao. 

Cheese-mite, or Tyroglyphus siro, is an 
arachnid related to many other mites 


which are either parasitic or live on 


organic matter such as carrion and 


Cheese (Lat. caseus), preparation of 
milk, produced by separating the pro- 
teinous or nitrogenous substauce known 
as casein or curd from the whey. The 
fatty matter in milk forms an important 
constituent of C.. and often there is 


plants. 

Cheese-rennet, or Galium verum, species 
of Rubiacoae allied to the cleavers (q.v.), 
and obtains its popular name from having 
been formerly employed to curdle milk. 
See also Bedstraw. 


present in C. a greater percentage of fat 
or butter than of casein. Theroforij 
the finest C.s are made from tlie richest 
milk, and the various kinds of C. on the 
market are as much due to the different 
qualities of milk in various dists. as to 
the different processes of making. C. 
was known in very early times; frequent 
references to it occur in Gk and Rom. 
authora, and the methods used in C.- 
making are described by Columella. The 
casein in milk is separated by acids in 
the case of sour milk, or by rennet pre- 
pared from the stomach of sucking calves. 


Cheetah, Gheeta, Chita, and Hunting 
Leopard are all names of Adnonyxjubatus, 
which with the various species of Felis, 
e.g. lion, tiger, and leopard, constitute the 
family Felidae in the group Aeluroldea, or 
cat-like carnivores. It differs from other 
members of the family chiefly in having 
longer limbs with non-retractile, blunt 
claws, and the upper carnassial tooth has 
no inner tubercle. With such claws It Is 
more adapted to obtaining its prey in 
chase, like the dog, rather than by cat-like 
stealth, and it Is readily domesticated, 
again like the dog; when tamed it will purr 
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lik€ ft huge cat. It is distributed over the 
whole of Africa, W. Asia, and India, and 
in S. India it is largely used in hunting. 
At full speed it may attain a 8peod*of from 
(iO to 70 m.p.h, and is probably the 
swiftest of ail miunmals. 
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Chefoo, or Yentai, port in the prov. of 
Shantung, Oliina, with a (Chinese pop. of 
132,000. C. is noted for its large fruit- 
growing industry. Silk thread and twist 
arc largely made and exported to Prance 
and America. A railway was built In 
1955 to link with Tsiugtao on the S. side of 
I he Shantmig Peninsula. (;. is a beautiful 
seaside city, and is much firequent-ed by 
inralids as a health resort in summer. 
The port W'as of considerable importance 
during the Russo-, lap. war. 

Cheilanthes, genus of Polypodiaceae, 
contains about 130 species of small but 
beautiful ferns. The fronds are often 
curved and bear small hairs. pleridi- 
oides will grow in Britain under sheltered 
conditions. 

Cheiranthus, genus of Cruciferae of 10 
species of biennial or peroniiial herbs, 
natives of temperate regions. C. cheiri^ 
Wallflower (q.v.), and C. x allionii, 
Siberian W’allilower, are grown in gar- 
dens. 

Cheiromancy, see Palahstry. 

Cheiroptera, see Bat. 

Cheiroetemon Platanoides, Hand-tree or 
Hand Plant, is the single species of its 
genus, family Storculiaeeac. It Inhabits 
Alexico and is a lofty evergreen tree with 
the habit of a plane and a trunk the tliick- 
uess of a man’s body; at the head arc dense 
branches, brownish at the tip from th(5 
short, fawn-coloured hairs that beset 
them. The leaves are heart-shaped, and 
the bright red flowers bear stamens 
arranged in the form of a hand. The tree 
has been an object of curiosity and 
veneration from time Immemorial. 

Cheka (Russian abbreviation for Extra- 
ordinary Commission), name of the Soviet 
political police, 1917-22. The local, terri- 
tr»rlal, and ‘functional* (In the transport 
system and the armed forces) O.s were 


i directed by the ‘All-Russian Extra- 
ordinary Commission for fighting counter- 
revolution and sabotage* headed by 
Dzerzhinskiy. The C. carried out the 
policy of Red Terror which was considered 
necessary by the Bolshevik leadership for 
the survival of the regime. It exercised 
press censorship, set up internal security 
troops, aud a system of concentration 
camps, and carried out arrests and exe- 
cutions of arbitrarily selootod individuals 
or groups (including shooting of hostages). 
In 1922 the C. was renamed G.P.U. (q.v.). 
The word chekist is still used to refer to 
members of the Soviet security organs. 
See E. J. Scott, 'The Cheka,* in St 
Antony* 8 Papers^ No. 1, Soviet Affairs, 
1956. 

Cheke, Sir John (1514-57), classical 
scholar, b. Cambridge, where ho was educ. 
at St John's College. Elected fellow in 
1529. On account of his great abilities 
he gained an exhibition from the king, 
and in 1540 was made prof, of Greek at 
the univ. Ho numbered amongst his 
pupils at St John's Roger Aiicham, who 
always spoke of him in high terms of 
praise, both for his learning and character. 
He introduced a new pronunciation of 
Greek, which at first raised much opposi- 
tion at the univ. ; but C. finally prevailed . 
and the system was used in England 
lentil quite recent years. Ho was apostro- 
■llilsed by Milton in his ‘ Tetraohordon * 
sonnet. In 1544 he was made tutor to 
young Prince Edward. In later years 
he was banished from England on account, 
of his religious opinions. Ho remained 
abroad from 1554 to 1556; then, wdiilst 
travelling one day from Brussels to Ant- 
werp, he was arrested by order of Philip of 
Spam and sent to the Tower of London. 
Here he publicly renounced the tenets of 
l^'otestantism and submitted to the 
Church of Rome into which he had betMi 
baptised. 

Chekhov, Anton Pavlovich (1860-1901), 
Russian author. His grandfather was a 
serf, his father a prov. grocer. By taking 
tutoring posts and writing for humorous 
periodicals he managed to pay Ills w’ay 
through univ. and qualify us a doctor. 
He practised for a short period but then 
decided to devote himself entirely to 
literatiu’c, though his medical training W’as 
of consideraijlo value in his writing. In 
1890-1 he travelled to the penal colony of 
Sakhalin Is., which he described on his 
return with great frankness and insight. 
From his youth he suffered from tubercu- 
losis, finally dying of it. C. wrote many 
short stories, sev. long stories {The Step, 
A Dreary Story, IVard No. 6, Peasants, 
etc.) and curtain-raisers, and the plays 
Ivanov, 1887, The Scagtdl, 1896, Unrle 
Vanya, 1897, The Three Sisters, 1901, and 
The Cherry Orchard, 1903. He became 
famous dming the nineties; the Moscow 
Arts Theatre grow up on his plays, and in 
1900 he was elected to the Academy of 
Sciences, resigning 2 years later in protest 
against the Tsar's refusal to allow tlie 
Academy to elect Gor’kiy. He was 
friendly with both Tolstoy and Gor’kiy, 
being to some extent influenced by the one 
aud influencing the other. C.*8 writing 
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reflected the social life in Hussia of the Ciieim (Russian Kholm). tn of Poland, 
l880*s and 1890*s, but through non- in Lublin prov., 40 m. ESiC. of Lublin 
desorlpt Russian prov. families he at- (q.v.). It was made an Orthodox bishop- 
tempted to portray universal aspirations rio in the 13th cent. During the Firal 
and emotions, giving an original iuterpre- World War there was much fighting in its 
tation of human behaviour. He Initiated neighbourhood, and in the Second World 
a ‘Ohekhovian trend’ in the Russian War it was the first J^olish city taken in 
literature of the 1900 ’b, and from the the Russian advance (1944). C. is an 
lyiO’s his influence spread to W. Europe impoilant railway jimction, and has 
and America; Katherine Mansfield, Vir- metal, brick, and foodstuil mamife. Pop- 
ginia Woolf, Elizabeth Howcu, and Ernest 25,000. 

Hemingway, among others, were clearly Chelmno (Ger. Kulm), tn of Poland, in 
indebted to him. See life by 1). Magor- Bydgoszcz prov., on the Vistula, 24 m. 
sheek, 19.52; studies by W. A. Gerhardi, NE. of Bydgoszcz (q.v.). In 1231 it 
1047, W. H. Bniford, 1948, H, Hiiigley, came into tlie bands of the Teutonic 
1950; bibliography by A. Heifetz, i'hekiwfo Knights (q.v.), in the 15th cent, it went 
n\ English, 1949. to Poland, and in 1772 it went to Prussia. 

Chekiang, coastal prov. of China. The It was once a member of the Hanseatic 
Il^ienhsia and T’ient’al ranges run League (q.v.). Machinery, foodstuffs, 
through the centre of the prov. from SW. ironware, and furniture are manuf. Pop. 
to NE., and divide it into a N. portion, 12,000. 

the gioater part of which is drained by the Chelmsford, Frederic Augustus The- 
(Jliientang R., and a S. portion, which is siger, 2ncl Baron (1827-1905), eldest son 
chiefly occupied by the Tangchi basin, of the Ist Baron C. He was educ. at 
The iiilly portion of the prov. provides Eton, and in 1844 entered the Rifle 
large supplies of tea, and in the plains a Brigade. From an ensign in 1 854 C. 
great quantity of siJk is produced, became a general in 1888. After serving 
Minerals are poor — a little coal and iron in the Indian Mutiny, and taking part in 
and oocaslonally some copper arc found — tlie capture of Magdala, 0. was made 
]jut other products such as cotton, rice, O.B. and aide-de-camp to Queen Victoria, 
ground-nuts, wheat, indigo, and beans He routed the Zulus under C’eJlinaga at 
may be had in abundance. The R. Dlmidi in the war of 1879, and In 1884 
llsingau In the W., a trib. of the C., has was appointed lieutenant of the Tower of 
enormous hydro-clectricity potentiality ikijoudon, which post ho hold until 1889. 
and an underwater power station suppUes^’ee Maj. G. French, Jjord Chelmsford and 
(iectricity to the big cities in the Yangtse the Zulu War, 1939. 

Delta, including Shanghai and Nanking. Chelmsford, Frederic John Napier 
The prill, cities arc Hangchow, Wushing, Thesiger, 1st Viscount and 3rd Baron 
Kashing, Ningpo, Shaoshing, and Wen- (1868-1933), administrator, eldest son of 
chow. .^roH 39,020 sq. m.; pop. Frederic Augustus, 2 ikI Baron. He was 
2 2,865,747. edne. at Winchester and at Magdalen Ool- 

Chelan, Lake, in Okanogan oo., Wash- lege. Oxford. He .succeeded to the barony 
ingt/on, IJ.8.A. It is c. 50 m. long, and in 1905, and was Governor of Queensland 
from i to nearly H ni. wide. All round 1905-9. In Aug. 1909 ho was transferred 
are rock walls 4000-5000 ft high, and the to New S. Wales, where he governed till 
greatest depth is about 14,000 ft. It 1913. In 1916 ho was appointed Viceroy 
drains into the (Joinmbla B. tJirough the of India, and in the following year he 
11. (4 ra. long; souive of hydro-electric produced jointly with K. S. Montagu, the 
power). secretary of state, a report on constitu- 

Chelate Compounds, componuds in which tional progress, recommending a limited 
a ring occurs, some part (»f the ring being application of representative gov., which, 
formed by a linkage which is partly introduced in 1919, created what was 
1 ‘loctro valent and partly covalent, thereby called dyarchy. On 13 April 1919, 
dift'ering from the ordinary 1 vpe of ring, in occurred the famous Amritsar riot (q.v.). 
which all tlie valencies in tlie ring are In April 1921 Lord C. was replaced liy 
covalencies. Lord Reading. In 1921 he was Eli’s! 

Cheldick^, Petr (c. 1390-1160), Czech Lord of tlie Ailiuiralty in the Labour Gov. 
wiit.er. He has been called the Tolstoy Chelmsford, Frederic Thesiger, 1st 
of tlio 15th cent., for his horror of blood- Baron (1794-1878), lord chancellor of 
shed and detenuiiiation to accept im- England. He entered Gray’s Inn in 1812, 
resistingly even the tyrannical rule of and became a member of Parliament for 
norldly authorities. Born at ChelCice, Woodstock in 1840. In 1844 ho became 
near Vodiiany, the sou of a small land- solicitor-general, and in 1845 attorney- 
owner, he studied for some years at general. He was appointed lord chan- 
Pragiie, During the Hussite wars he cellor in 1858 by Lord Derby, 
took no part, although opiitised to tlio Chelmsford, co. and mrkt tn in Essex, 
Church of Rome. His prln. work is England, 291 m. NE. of London; situated 
SiVviry (The Not of Faith). between London and Colchester. The 

Chelidonium Majus, see Ckl<vn^dink. prin. industries are the manuf. of agric. 

Chelifer, genus of arachnid in the order implements, electrical and engineering 
(Jhernetidea, and typical of the family works, iron foundries, malt works, and 
(jholiferidae, the only one of tlie order, corn mills. The corn and cattle markets 
Ch. cancroides, the book -scorpion, is arc among some of the most important 
sometimes found in houses among old in the co. The tn possesses a grammar 
papers and furniture; it occui’s in Britain school founded by Edward VI. Pop, 
with 4 other species. 37,888. 
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Chelonia (Gk cheldni^ tortoise), name 
of a sub -close of reptiles which comprises 
sucli welMcnown animals as the tortoises, 
turtles, terrapins, and loggerheads, and of 
which many fossil species haye been found. 
There are about 300 living species, dwel- 
ling chiefly in warmer climates, some as 
terrestrial animals, while others are 
aquatic, and may inhabit either fresh or 
salt water. 

Chelsea, pari* and metropolitan bor. of 
W. London, on the N. bank of the Thames. 
The name means Man ding place for chalk 
or limestone.* Until tho 18th cent. C. 
remained a riverside vil., although Charles 
II had foimdcd (1682) the Royal Hospital 
for old and disabled soldiers, designed by 
Wren and completed under William III in 
1694. Henry VIII had a manor house 
here which was demolished c. 1760. C. 
Old Church, a medieval structure of 
various dates, was, except for the SE. 
or More Chapel, mostly destroyed by 
bombing in 1941, but is being rebuilt. 
iSomo of the monuments survived, in- 
cluding that of Sir Thomas More. Crosby 
Hall, set within the hostel building of the 
Brit. Federation of Unlv. Women, is a 
15th -cent, structure (with a magnifi- 
cent timber roof) transferred here from 
Bishopsgate in the City of London in 1910. 
More lived in it for a short time; he spent 
the last years of his life in C. The C. 
Physio Garden, for botanical research,! 
was founded r. 1673 by the Society of 
Apothecaries. Owing to its riverside and 
architectural eliann and air of quiet 
seclusion many artists and men of letters 
have lived in C. since the early 19th cent., 
including Turner, Rossetti, Oscar Wilde, 
Whistler, and Carlyle, and the home of 
the last is now a public musemn. (X was 
formerly famous for its buna and its porce- 
lain. It returns 1 member to I’arliament. 
Area 660 ac. ; pop. 52,000. See Wm 
Gaunt, CJielaea, 1954. 

Chelsea, city In the co. of Suffolk, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., situated on the 
estuary of the Mystic R. It munufs. 
elastic goods, shoes, rubber goods, 
chemicals, paints, and wood products, 
and has a printing industry. Pop. 
38.910. 

Chelsea (London) (c. 1745-84), factory 
producing the flnest soft-paste porcelain 
(q.v.) in England. See W. King, Chelaea 
Porcelain^ 1922. 

Chelsea Hospital, see Royal Hospital. 

Chelsham, tn and par. of Surrey, Eng- 
land, in Godstone (q.v.) rural dist., with a 
14th-cent, church. Pop. 1643. 

Cheltenham, municipal and pari. bor. 
and spa of Glos., England, 8 m. ENB. of 
Gloucester, and lying on a gentle slop© at 
the foot of the Cotswolds. To the S. and 
W. is an open plain with the R. Severn 
(6 m.) and the source of the Thames (4 m.). 
St Mary’s church, now modernised, was 
built between the Noiman period and the 
14th cent. In 1716 mineral springs were 
discovered, and after a pump-room had 
been built in 1738 C. soon became an 
important and fashionable health resort, 

S ortlcularly after George III came to take 
le waters in 1788. The tn has some 
excellent examples of Regency archi- 


tecture and ironwork. O. is also an 
educational centre: the C. Ladies* College 
(q.v.) is one of the most celebrated girls* 
schools in England, and C. College (q.v.) 
is a well-known public school for boys. 
The composer Gustav Holst (1874-1934) 
was 6. here; an annual Festival of Con- 
temporary Music is held during July (the 
second and third weeks), and of Con- 
temporary Literature during October 
(first week). Pop. 62,823. 

Cheltenham College, public school for 
boys, founded in 1841, inooriJorated in 
1894. There are 450 boys in 6 boarding 
houses and a day boy house. The 
College is famous for its old Army con- 
nections and for the beauty of its buildings. 

Cheltenham Ladies* College, public 
school for girls, founded in 1853 by the 
Rev. W. Dobson, principal of Cheltenham 
(College, and the Rev. H. Walford Bellairs. 
Incorporated in 1880, it is now one of the 
most important English girls’ schools, and 
was one of the first in England to provide 
a sound education on the public school 
boarding system for girls. Miss Dorothea 
Beale (q.v.) was the principal from 1858 
ntil her death in 1906. 

Chelyabinsk: 1. Oblast in Russia, on tlie 
E. slopes of the S. Urals, steppe in the H. 
and partly covered with mixed forests in 
the N. There are largo deposits of 
high-grade iron ore, ferro-alloy, copper- 
Lino and aluminium ores, gold, and 
lignite. Area 33,900 sq. m.; pop. (with- 
out C. city, 1956) 2,155,000, Russian 
^since the 18th (ient.) and Bashkir. It 
108 the biggest iron and steel industry in 
the Urals, and highly developed engineer- 
ing, non-ferrous metallurgy', and chemical 
industries. Wheat-growing and cattle- 
raising for meat and milk are othcM* 
activities. The prin. tns are C., Magni- 
togorsk, Kopeysk, Zlatoust, and Miass. 
Tt is the area of the most rapid industrial 
development in the Urals during the 
Soviet pc?:iod. 

2. Cap., economic and cultural centre 
of the above, directly subordinated to the 
gov. of the Russian Federal Rep.; it is 
the second largest industrial centre of the 
Urals (q.v.) and on important transpor- 
tation centre (5 railvray lines). The 
leading branches of industry are en- 
gineering (tractors, aircraft, machine 
tools) and metallurgy (steel, ferro-alloys, 
zinc). There is a large lignite-fed 
power-station. Formerly a Tatar vil., 

became a Cossack fortress in 1746, and 
until 1890 was an important trading 
point between Siberia, with its agricul- 
ture, and the mining centres of the Urals. 
Tho construction of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway (q.v.), which started at 0., 
urthor increased its commercial im- 
portance, the first Industries also appear- 
ing at that time (flour mills, railway 
workshops); C. replaced Tynmen* as the 
‘ gateway to Siberia ’ for goods and settlers. 
The pre-war Five-Year Plans and the 
Second World War raised the city to its 
present industrial significance. Pop. 
,1956) 612,000 (thirteenth in the U.S.S.R. 
and second In the Urals; 1897, 20,000; 
1917, 47,000; 1926, 59,000; 1931, 117,000; 
1939, 273,000; 1945, 400,000). 
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Chelyuskin^ Cape, of the Taymyr 
peninsula in N. iSiberi^ is the northern- 
most point of the Asian continent (lat. 
78“ N.). 

Chemical Action, see Chemistry. 

Chemical Affinity, see Affinity iPhemi- 
cal A£inUv) and Chemistry. 

Chemical Analysis, see Analysis, 
Ohemioal. 

Chemical Energy. Since molecules and 
atoms are conceived of as being in a state 
of motion, it is evident that by virtue of 
this motion they must contain energy 
(q.v.). Xu most chemical i*eactions heat 
is evolved, and they are said to be 
exothermic. On the other hand, heat 
may bo absorbed, in which case the 
reaction is endothermic. This contained 
energy cannot be measured directly, but 
the energy sot free during chemical re- 
action can, and this is termed chemical 
energy. It can even then only be 
measured by converting it into heat or 
electric energy. It might here be noted, 
perhaps, that the amoimt of energy 
measured only represents the difference 
between the contained energy in the 
resultant compound and that contained 
ill the substances which took part in the 
reaction, kicc Tijekmu -Chemistry. 

Chemical Engineerin|r, technology or 
applied science comprisnog the design, 
construction, and operation of plants for 
the chemical and process industries, ^d 
the scientific study of their operation. 
Although the chemical and process 
industries are diverse they are related 
by the fact that m them materials are 
changed in composition or physical state; 
a number of the more important ones 
are described below. In each, the initial 
factors to bo considered in the design of 
a plant will probably be chemical — the 
chemical properties of materials being 
processed, the nature, rates, and equilibria 
of reactions recurring between them, and 
the corrosiveness of reactants and pro- 
ducts. Knowledge of mathematics, 
physics, and physical cliem. will be 
needed to work out how the necessary 
heat can be supplied or removed from the 
reactor and how to separate and isolate 
products, and detailed iiuK^hauical engin- 
eering knowledge to work out the wall 
thicknesses of vessels and to design the 
plant items for coiivenicncG and sim- 
plicity in fabrication, operation, and 
maintenance. 

Although the chemical and process 
industries are so diverao in their products, 
many of the individual steps in their 
different manufacturing processes are 
very similar, and we find, for example, 
that methods originally developed by 
sugar refiners for concentrating their 
syrups have since been adopted liy 
sulphuric acid manufacturers. Thus the 
chemical engineer has evolved as a 
specialist in those *unit operations’ of 
common interest. The chemical en- 
gineer is not a chemist who has picked up 
a good deal of engiueering, or the reverse, 
but a man whose training in the principles 
of the common ‘unit operations’ and 
‘rate processes* of the chemical and pro- 
cess industries is based on a carefully 


dovetailed and interrelated knowledge 
of chem. engineering, mathematics, and 
physics. 

Foremost amongst the industries in 
which the chemical engineer is employed 
is the chemical industry in which plants 
range from those making fertilisers and 
heavy chemicals in hundreds or thousands 
of tons per week, through those making 
dyestuffs, solvents, detergents, or plastics, 
to elaborately engineered plants making 
only a few pounds per week of a pharma- 
ceutical chemical. Next in number of 
chomieal engineers employed is tbe 
chemical plant manufacturing industry. 
This comprises the growing class of 
specialist contractors with large-scale 
research laboratories, fabricating and 
assembly shops, who can design, engineer, 
and erect complete plants for the pro- 
duction of particular chemicals, and con- 
tractors who concentrate on plant of 
particular’ types or made of special 
materials. The petroleum industry, with 
its post-war policy of refining in this 
country, had tilready in 1954 become the 
thii’d largest employer of chemical 
engineers, and the number employed is 
iacreasing rapidly. Once a matter mainly 
of distillation, oil refining to-day involves 
many chemical conversions quite apart 
from the production of organic chemicals 
from i*eflnery by-products or specially 
cracked oil, and necessitates the applica- 
tion of C. E. principles on the largest 
possible scale. Of the remaining in- 
dustries, 3, namely food, fermentation, 
and motal extraction, merit special 
mention for their economic importance 
and technical interest. 

In no field are the contributions of tbe 
chemical engineer more conspicuous than 
in that of food production. Through the 
chemical industry’s manuf. of fertilisers 
and weed and pest control agents he 
greatly assists its production. But his 
contribution is not less great in assisting 
its long-distance transport and storage, 
and its processing and preservation. 
Sugar refining, margarine and baker’s 
yeast manuf., canning and deep freezing 
of fruit and vegetables are obvious large- 
scale examples. On tbe small scale tbe 
extraction of vitamins may bo cited. 

After agriculture, fermentation is 
probably our oldest industry and to-day 
it is being increasingly extended from the 
production of food and drink to the pro- 
duction of drugs and vitamins. In 
contrast to many of the older fermenta- 
tions, maintenance of high yields in 
antibiotic and vitamin fermentations 
usually requii-es aseptic conditions, as 
well as the accurate control of tlie nmnj’^ 
process variables. The large-scale con- 
duct of these fermentations and the 
extraction and concentration of the deli- 
cate exercise to the full the highest C. E. 
skill. 

In the extraction of metals from ores 
C. E, is becoming increasingly important 
as more and more of the lower-grade ores 
have to be treated. An unusual example 
of extractive skill is the extraction of 
mameslum and bromine from sea water, 
made possible by the accurate C. E. 
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control of chemioikl conditions in Tast information on the subject was not 
vols. of water. available on which to base a decision. 


Finally, the industrial development of 
atomic power is demanding the services 
of more and more chemicaJ engineers. 
From the extraction of uranium and 
thorium and the separation of the desired 
isotopes, through the construction and 
operation of reactors and the harnessing 
of the power released, to the separation of 
fission products and ttie safe disposal of 
radioactive wastes, the chemical engineer 
is Involved at every stage. 

Further information concerning C. K. 
as a career, including ways of qualifying, 
may be obtained on application to the 
Institution of Chomical Eugiueors, 16 
Belgrave Square, London, S.W.l. 

Chemical Industry, Society of, founded 
in 1881 and incorporated by royal charter 
in 1907, was estab. to ‘advfuice applied 
chemistry in all its branches.’ There are 
16 local sections in Great Britain, and 1 
each in Australia, Canada, and the U.S.A. 
In addition there are special subject 
groups for ogricTiltm’c, chemical engineer- 
ing, corrosion, fine chemicals, fot)d, 
microbiology, oils and fats, pesticides, 
plastics and polymer, and road and 
building materials. The society pub- 
lishes weekly, Chemistry and Industry; 
and monthly. The Journal of Applied 
Chemistry (with abstracts of the literature). 
The Journal of the Science of Food, and 
Agriculture (with abstracts of the litera- 
ture); also ann. reports on the progress of 
applied chem., and separate pubs, on 
special topics from time to time. The 
society awards a munber of lectureships 
and gold medals; its H.Q. are at 14 Bel- 
grave Square, London, S.W.l. 

Chemical Society, formerly the C. S. of 
Loudon, estab. in 1841 and incorporated 
by royal charter in 1848 for the advance- 
ment of chomical seionc'e by the dis- 
cussion and pub. of new discoveries. Its 
main pubs, are the Journal and Proceed^ 
ings of the Chemical Society, Annual 
Reports on the Progress of Chemistry, 
Qtmrterly Reviews, and Current Chemical 
Papers. The C. S. maintains an exten- 
sive library and makes grants to promote 
chemical researcli. Applicants for fellow- 
ship should apply to the General Secre- 
tary, the C. S., Burlington House, 
London, W.l. 

Chemical Warfare, althougli now re- 
garded as a barbarous practice, is by no 
means new. The ancients in Greece, cents, 
before the Christian era., poisoned or 
choked each other with sulphur fumes. 
It was also a practice to place dead ani- 
mals in such a position that the gases 
emitted from the carcass during decay 
would drift towards the enemy and cause 
disease. The use of poisonous gases in 
the Middle Ages is also on record. With 
the ‘humanising’ of war and the recog- 
nition ' of laws of war, drawn up and 
agreed to by most civilised nations, C. W. 
was prohibited by a declaration of The 
Hague Conference in 1899. Great Britain 
at first withheld assent to the rule, because 
the conference was not unanimous, hut 
agreed in 1907. The U.S.A. never agreed 
to the rule, on the ground that sufficient 


During the vrars of the latter half of 
the 19th cent. — the Crimean, Amer. 
Civil War, and Franco-Ger. War — sug- 
gestions for the employment of poisonous 
gases were not wanting, but in no case 
were they adopted. Poisonous gases 
are not mentioned specifically in the Con- 
vention of 1907, but Article 2.3 prohibits 
tlie signatories from employing poison or 
poisoned weapons. Although Germany 
was one of the signatories to this con- 
vention, she was the first to use poisonous 
gas during the First World War. On 
22 April 1915, in the Ypres salient, Ger- 
many launched a gas attack from cylinders 
charged with a mixture of phosgene and 
chlorine, causing its victims either intense 
pain or death. It appears to have been 
a foregone conclusion in military circles 
that Germany would break the conven- 
tion on this point, the belief being based 
on the fact that an official pub. of the 
Ger. Army dated 1910 advocated the 
fullest use of modern inventions, liowever 
dangerous. The effect of this attack was 
terrible, because the forces of the Entente 
were not prepared for the violation. As 
the greenish-grey cloud spread over the 
unprotected troops it blasted everything 
it touched and shrivolJed up the vegeta- 
ti(m. A cry went up at once for pro- 
tewve methods against gas, and a simple 

Ipirator was inimediately devised and 
issued to the troops in the trenches. The 
Entente retaliated in kind, and new 
methods of attack with, and defence 
against, gas were devised. In attack the 
gases were either released from cylinders 
and carried to the enemy lines by a 
favourable liglit wind (and usually in 
damp weather) or were enclosed in sliells 
fired from artillery or dropped in bombs 
from aircraft. The defensive measures 
usually consisted of some form of respirator 
containing a .ebomical which neutralised 
the harmful gas. The most dangerous 
gas was mustard gas, which burned the 
body, piercing clothing and eciuipinont 
with ease. Gas drill became essential, 
and sentries were regularly posted to 
watch and give warning of its approach. 
Dug-onts were p.-irtially protected by 
hanging damp curtains before tlie doors. 
At the Washington Conference in 1922 
the great pow'pi's agreed to prohibit the 
use of ever5' kind of asphyxiating and 
poisonous gas in war. (J. W. was not 
employed in the Second World War. 
See also CHLORINE in Warfare. See 
J. B. S. Haldane, Callincus: a Defence of 
Chemical Warfare, 192.5*. M. Sartori, The 
War Gases, 1989; O. Wachtel, Chemical 
Warfare, 1941. 

Chemin de Fer, Baccarat, one of the 
2 forms of the anct card game of baccarat, 
the other being baccarat hanque. It is 
almost entirely a game of chance. The 
object of the game of baccarat, whether 
C. de F. or baccarat banque, is to hold such 
cards as shall together araoimt to the 
point of 9. Every card of the value of 10, 
and every 10 occurring as part of a total, 
is disregarded, or, as it is called, is bor- 
carat, l.e. zero. For C. de F. 6 packs of 
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cards are required. The croupier then 
hands an arbitrary quantity from the top 
of the pack to the player on his right, who 
for the time being is dealer or banker. 
The latter then places in front of him the 
amount he wishes to stake, and the rest, 
the punters, make their stakes. Any 

E unter may, if so disposed, ‘go bank,* 
e. play against the whole of the banker’s 
stake. If the total staked does not equal 
the amount in the bank, other players 
standing round may add stakes. The 
banker then deals 4 cards, face down- 
wards, the first for the player on his 
right, the third for the player to his left, 
the second and fourth to himself. The 
player who has the highest stake repre- 
sents the other punters, but if 2 have 
staked equal amounts, the first in rota- 
tion has the preference. If the hanker 
wins he takes the stakes, but if the 
punters win the amount of his stake is 
paid to each punter in rotation out of, 
but only to the extent of, the amount in 
the bank, the banker not being liable for 
more than his stake. If the banker wins 
he deals again; if not, the player next in 
rotation becomes banker. The game may 
not end, however, in the way above 
described. If either the banker or repre- 
sentative punter finds that he can score 
neither 9 nor 8 (the next best point) 
with his 2 cards, he need not turnip 
Ids c^rds. The punter may then dSjtr 
another card on the offer of the banker. 
Apparently by the etiquette of the game, 
the pimter, if his point is 0, 1, 2, 3, or 4, 
must accept this third card; if his point 
is 6 or 7 ho must refuse; if 5 he has a real 
option. It is then the banker’s turn tc 
decide whether he himself will draw a 
card, and having drawn or not drawn, as 
lu* elects, to expose his cards. A tie 
neither wins nor loses, the stakes abiding 
t lie result of the next hand. In the varia- 
tion, bcu'carat bariqve, the bank is put up 
to auction. The same rules as to offering 
and accepting and turning up the cards 
apply as in (’. do F. As iadore, if the 
stakes exceed the amount in the bank, 
the banker on losing does not have to pay 
out beyond the amount of his own stake. 
The punters are paid in rotation so far as 
this stake extends, and those who have 
got nothing must wait for another suc- 
c*cssful coup. Both forms of baecarat are 
included in the games made illegal by the 
Eng. criminal laws against keeping 
common gaming-houses. 

Chemin des Dames, area in France 
situated just N. of the K. Aisne, between 
Hhoims and I-iaoii, and the scene of much 
fighting during the First World War, in 
the Champagne prov. (q.v.). In their 
initial offensive in the autumn of 1914, 
the Germans swept over this area, and In 
the counter-attack the Entente pushed 
them back as far as this point, on which 
they rested for many months. A Fr. 
offensive commenced in the middle of 
April 1917, and after much fighting at 
great sacrifice the French gained a little 
ground in the C\ des D. sector. Another 
Fr. offensive was commenced in the 
middle of Oct., and by the 26th so much 
progress had been made on the flanks of 


the position that the Germans con- 
sidered it wise to evacuate it. Being on 
the direct road to Paris from Belgium and 
NE. France, C. des D. became the scene 
of much fighting when the Germans made 
their offensive during the spring of 1918. 
Here their overwhelming numbers, aided 
by secrecy of their intentions, easily over- 
ran the surprised Fr, garrisons and drove 
them across the R. Aisne. In the follow- 
ing July the Entente delivered its counter- 
offensive and drove back the Germans the 
way they came. This necessarily brought 
C. des D. once more to the fore as a scene 
of action, and much fierce fighting took 
place in this region. In this sector the 
Fr. troops were imder the command of 
Gen. Mangin, a vigorous and able man 
who knew every detail of the ground over 
which the fighting was taking place. The 
Germans held this stepiping-stone to Paris 
as long as possible, and it was not until the 
end of Sept. 1918 that they were eventu- 
ally driven beyond this area. See also 
France and Flanders, FmsT World 
War Campaigns in. 

Chemist and Druggist, or Pharmacist. 
Under the Pharmacy Acts of 1852 and 
1868, now consolidated in the Pharmacy 
Act, 1954, the titles pharmaceutical 
chemist, pharmaceutist, pharmacist, 
chemist and druggist, druggist, or mem- 
ber of the Pharmaceutical Society are 
restricted to persons registered as a 
phn.rmaceutical chemist. In connection 
with the sale of goods by retail the title 
of chemist is similarly restricted. The 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain 
(q.v.) has the statutory duty of examining 
students and determining the requisite 
educational standard for registration as a 
pharmacist. The I^harmaeeutical Chemist 
jJiploraa awarded by the Society involves 
5 years* study, 3 years as a full-time 
student at a recommended scliool. 
Degrees in pharmacy are awarded by the 
univs. of Glasgow, Leeds, London, Man- 
chester, Nottingham, and Wales. 

Chemistry, branch of that science which 
consists in the study of the changes 
which matter is capable of undergoing. 
These changes may be divided into 
physical and chemical, and although in 
the higher stages it is impossible to di*aw 
a definite distinction betwoeii them, (\ 
and physics being converging sciences, 
examples can be given of both varieties 
of changes. For example, a steel needle 
rubbed on a magnet in a definite way 
undergoes physical change by means of 
which it acQuircs the power of the magnet. 
On the other hand, a match rubbed on a. 
match-box undergoes a chemwal change 
by means of which flame is produced. 
Thus it is possible to make a distinction 
between the sciences of C. and physics. 
A chemical change Involves some altera- 
tion in the composition of the substance. 
The match having been ignited has under- 
gone a permanent change, whereby it is 
no longer combustible. The physical 
change quoted above involves no alteration 
in the substance itself, and the acquired 
property is further only temporary and 
C4in be continually lost and reacquired. 
The dlffloulty occurs in this fact, however. 
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thtkt idr^rr oh^^n^cal change is accom- 
panied by phyafoal ohange, and the 
physical change may often be the only 
sto that chemical change has taken place. 
But it might be said that C. is concerned 
with the inTestifations of the changes 
that occur when the molecular structure 
of any substance is altered. 

For the numerous articles in this 
encyclopaedia relating specifically to C., 
arc under names cuf individnal persons and 
substances. See also Acid; Alcohol; 
Analysis; Assatinq; Atom; Biochemis- 
try; Combustion; Crystallookaphy; 
Electrochemistey ; Formula ; Gkoloo y ; 


baser metals, and in their search for the 
philosophers* stone (see Alorxsmy) ; and in 
the course of their studies they discoyered 
many potent medicines. Their writings 
are preserved, but tlie majority of them 
are of doubtful value from a scientlhc 
standpoint, for they are so mixed with 
philosophical extravagances that they are 
unintelligible. At the same time it must 
be remembered that their work was not 
entirely valueless, although it might 
possibly have been better dircuded — the 
discovery of radium and its congeners 
having proved the theory that the 
transmutation of elements is possible. 
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Metals; MiNEHALoiiv; Molecule; Or- 
ganic Chemistry; Osmosis; .Soli^tions; 
Stereochemistry ; Symbols ; Thermo- 
chemistry. 

History. The anct civilisations, Egyp- 
tians, Phoenicians, Greeks, and Romans, 
were familiar w’ith «ev. of the TuetaJs 
and the processes of extracting them from 
their ores, while they also knew how to 
make alloys, usuoUy copper, lead, and tin. 
In addition to this the ancients were 
familiar with the manufacturing processes 
concerned in the making of soap, starch, 
glass, leather, stoneware, wine, and beer, 
before they were familiar with the process 
of distillation. Geber (.Tahir ibn Hayan), 
an Arabian chemist of the 8th or 9th 
cent, ad, knew white arsenic, borax, 
common salt, alum, copperas (ferrous 
sulphate), and possibly sulphuric, nitric, 
and acetic acids. The apparatus used 
by him was similar to that used until 
the 18th cent. From the 8 th to the 17 th 
cent, the science of C. drifted into the 
hands of the alchemists. They were con- 
cerned with the production of gold from 


Modern C. ra»y be said to commence 
with Robert Boyle (q.v.), for he was the 
first to endeavour to rid C. of its alchemic 
tendencies. In his book the Sceptical 
Chymist (1C61, 1680) he discredited the 
alchemic theory regarding salt, sulphur, 
and mercury as the elements of sub- 
stances, and at the same time gave a 
scientific definition of an element. He 
it was who introduced the air-pump and 
the thermometer to this country, and his 
experiments on the physical proi)ertie8 of 
gases gave us Boyle’s law (q.v.). Follow- 
ing him wo have Becher (1635-82), and 
Stahl (1660-1734), who formulated the 
phlogiston theory of oonibustion (q.v., 
see also Atom and Atomic Theory), In 
the meanwhile Boorhaave (q.v.) pub, a 
system of 0., and Marggraf (q.v.) studied 
alumina and magnesia and worked on the 
quantitative analysis of substances in 
solution. Among famous Eng. chemists 
of this time may be named Cavendish 
(q.v.), who studied hydrogen and atmo- 
spheric air, and made the important dis- 
covery of the compound nature of water 
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and nitrin acid, and Priestley (q.v.), i/rho 
disooYered oxygen^ md studied nitric 
oxide, nitrous oxide, hydrochloric acid, 
and ammonia gases, etc. Lavoisier (q.v4 
was the first to lay down a real system of 
chemical nomenclature (see Symbols and 
Formula). Scheele (q.v.), who lived in 
Sweden, discovered a large number of 
acids, chlorine, and oxygon. Richter 
(Q.v.) discovered the law of reciprocal 
proportions, i.e. that if the weights of 
various elements, which combine with a 
given weight of another element, be com- 
pared, then they bear a simple relation to 
the proportions in which those elements 
will combine amongst themselves, e.g. 
chlorine and hydrogen comV)ine with 
phosphorus in the proportions of weight — 
phosphorus : chlorine - 1 ; 3*43; phos- 
phorus ; hydrogen *= 1 : 0 097. Chlorine 
and hydrogen also combine to make 
hydrochloric acid, and they do so in the 
proportion — chlorine : hydrogen *= 35-5: 1; 
and 35 *5 : 1 =■ 3-43 : 0 097. BerthoUet 
(1748-1822) studied chemical affinity and 
applied chlorine to bleaching, and Dalton 
(q.v.) stated the atomic theory which 
placed C. ou the basis of an exact science. 
Among the great chemists since may be 
mentioned Gay-Lussac, Dulong, Wollas- 
ton, and Davy (qg.v.), who discovered 
the use of electricity for decomposing 
caustic soda and caustic potash with^e 
consequent separation of the mefjb 
sodium and potassium. Berzelius (q.v.) 
confirmed the law of constant proportions, 
fixed many atomic weights, and formu- 
lated the electro -chemical theory of the 
constitution of salts. Those chemists 
mentioned above, wliilo not regardless of 
organic (J., devoted their attention to the 
study of inorganic C. In 1828 Woliler 
(q.v.) discovered that urea could be made 
in the laboratory, and this has led to a 
great research into organic C,, so making 
it a distinct and important sub-science. 
This work has boon led by Dumas, Liebig, 
Laurent, Gerhardt, Wurtz, Kolbe, Frank- 
Jarid, Williamson (qq.v.), and others. 
Among general chemists of more recent 
times may be mentioned Faraday, Rose, 
Bunsen, Regnault, Mendeleev, Ostwald, 
Van’t Hoff, .Sir Wm Uajnsay, Sir Wm 
Crookes, Sir James Dewar, Mme Curie, 
and Irving Langmuir (qq.v.). 

Klenundaru j^rincijjles of chemistry. 
Now to proceed from the general con- 
sideration of tlio science, in the first place 
we must recogiiise that to the chemist 
all matter, solid, liquid, or gaseous, is 
composed of minute particles called 
molecules (q.v.). The molecules of any 
substance are all similar. Then, further, 
mokxmles themselves are in most cases 
possessed of a structure. I’hese particles 
of wMiich molecules are formed are called 
atoms (see Atom and Atomic Theory). 
With this in mind it is now possible to 
say that any change which leaves the 
molecules intact is a physical change, 
while any change in the structure of the 
molecule Itself may be said to be chemical. 
It is now known that the atom is not 
the simple, ultimate particle of matter 
once supposed, but that atoms consist 
of an electrically positive nucleus, where 


resides most ot the mass, stuiMiided 
by electrons, or units of negative eleo* 
triolty, which revolve and rotate Ih 
different orbits, variously Inclined to 
each other, and at different distances 
from the nucleus. The atom may be 
roughly compared to a miniature solar 
system with the nucleus representing the 
sun. In the case of the lightest element, 
hydrogen, the atom has the simplest 
structure, and consists ot 1 electron re- 
volving and rotating about the nucleus, 
while the most complicated structure is 
presented by the heaviest known element, 
uranium, tlie atom of which has 92 
electrons. Many names, such as those of 
Rutherford, Thomson, Lewis, Langmuir, 
and Bohr, are associated with theories 
ot the structure of the atom, but un- 
doubtedly much work remains to be done. 
The latest theories are due to Schrddinger, 
Dirac, do Broglie, Chadwick (qq.v.), and 
others. 

/Clements and Compounds. Some mole- 
cules contain atoms of the same kind, 
while othei*8 contain atoms of different 
kinds. Thus, in a molecule of water there 
are atoms of hydrogen and oxygen, while 
in that of sulphur all the atoms are alike. 
When all the atoms are similar, wo call 
the molecule an elementary one and speak 
of the substance as an element (q.v.). On 
tlie other liand, we speak of the molecule 
with different atoms as a compound mole- 
cule, and the substance as a compound. 
Now it is evident that if a substance is 
composed ot more than one kind of matter, 
i.e. is a compound, it can be built up from 
the component substances (synthesis), or 
separated into these simpler substances 
(analysis or decomposition). If any 
substance can neither bo split up into 
simpler substances nor built up from 
them it is said to be an element, mid we 
assume that it consists only of similar 
atoms. At the present time thew aro 
about a hundred elements. It is possible 
that some of these may, in time, be proved 
not to be elements, but at present it has 
not been possible to decompose further 
any of them, ex(;ept into electrical 
particles. The number of compounds is 
practically infinite, since they consist of 
combinations of these elements. All 
substances which are not elements are not 
necessarily compounds. They may be 
mechanical mixtures (q.v.). Chemical 
compomids are only produced by chemical 
action, which really c'otisists in the re- 
arrangement of various atoms into new 
iiioloculos. This may result by: (1) the 
direct imion of 2 molecules to form a 
more complex molecule; (2) an exchange 
of atoms between molecules; (3) the re- 
aiTangemont of atoms within a molecule. 
As an example of (1) we may take the 
union of a molecule of carbou with 1 of 
oxygen to form carbon dioxide: of (2) the 
union f»f a molecule of hydrogen with 1 
of chlorine, each containing 2 atoms, to 
form 2 molecules of hydrogen chloride, 
each confining 1 atom of hydrogen and 
1 of chlorine; of (3) ammonium cyanate 
warmed gives urea. Both contain the 
same atoms, only in different arrange- 
ments, yet their properties are entirely 
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different. Chemical action may result 
from a yariety of causes. In some oases 
it is sufficient to bring 2 substanoes 
together. In others heat is required to 
cause it. Chemical action is always 
accompanied by the evolution or the 
absorption of heat. In the latter case, 
heat must be supplied to the substances 
to cause the action, e.g. if iron be brought 
to a dull red heat and it be placed in 
oxygen, it bums fiercely with the forma- 
tion of oxides of iron. White phosphorus, 
ou the other hand, combines with the 
oxygen in the air at the ordinary temp, 
with the evolutiofu of heat and light. In 
some cases light is essential to chemical 
action, as, for example, when chlorine and 
hydrogen gases are mixed, unless light be 
given them they will not combine. 
Photography depends entirely upon the 
fact of light causing chemical action. 
Again, in some cases while heat is re- 
quired to start chemical action, the great 
evolution of heat in the process is after- 
wards sutficient to keep the action 
proceeding, e.g. it is necessary to heat a 
strip of magnesium in order that it may 
take fire. Then, however, no further heat 
is required, the great heat evolved being 
sufficient to sot the strip burning furiously 
until the end la reached. Pressure also 
may cause chemical action, e.g. tho 2 

g ases hydrogen chloride (HCl) and 
ydrogen phosphide (PHa) will combine 
to form the solid phosphonlum chloride 
under pressure. Sound also may cause 
chemical action. An explosion of mercury 
fulminate causes acetylene gas to break up 
into the solid carbon and hydrogen gas. 
A peculiar process of chemical action can 
only be brought about in the presence of 
u third substance. In some cases this 
third substance is known to take a part 
in the action, while in others its action 
cannot be traced. In any case, however, 
that third substance is, at the end, un- 
changed. This type of action is known as 
caicU^ic (see Catalyst). Further, some 
forms of chemical action require moisture. 
The rusting of iron, or the combination of 
sodium and chlorine to form common salt, 
cannot take place in an absolutely dry 
atmosphere if the substances have also 
been thoroughly dried. 

Chemical symbols. In order that we 
may shortly express chemical composi* 
tions, certain symbols (q.v.) are used to 
denote the various elements (q.v.). 
Formulae (q.v.) are used for compounds. 
By means of formulae chemical reactions 
can be shortly expressed in the form of an 
equation (see Equations, Chemical). 
They have a quantitative use which will 
he better understood after a consideration 
of the laws of chemical combination (see 
Atom and Atomic Theory). 

Atomic theory. Dalton connected these 
laws together and revived the atomic 
theory. Briefly, it is that matter is made 
up of minute particles called atoms. 
Chemical combination takes place be- 
tween these a, toms, i.e. they are drawn 
and held together by chemical affinity. 
Should they come into contact with other 
atoms for which either of the already 
combined atoms has a much greater 


aflSnlty, then a prooess of redistribution 
of these atoms will take place. The 
atoms of different elements are supposed 
as having different relative weights and 
these relative weights are supposed as 
being the same as those numbers which 
represent their combining proportions. 
So the equivalent weight of an element is 
supposed as being its atomie weight. Now 
this theory will satisfactorily accoimt for 
the laws of chemical combination, and it 
is a generally accepted fundamental of 
the science of C. Dalton’s theory has to 
be revised in particular instances. For 
reasons which need not be given here, the 
combining proportions of oxygen, cai'bon, 
and sulphm*, with 1 of hydrogen, ore 
respectively 8, 6, and 16, while in any 
table of atomic weights tho numbers will 
be 16, 12, and 32. 

Chemical combination between gases is 
governed by 2 laws (see Gas and Gases), 
and equations governing any chemical 
reaction have a quantitative use {see 
Equations, Chemical). Among other 
principles which underly the science may 
be mentioned that of valency (q.v.). Tlie 
modern electron theory enables us to dis- 
tinguish (a) positive valency, which repre- 
sents tho nmnbor of electrons that an 
atom — or group of atoms — loses, {b) 
negative valency, which represents the 

r iber of electrons an atom- -or group 
atoms — ^galns, and (c) co- valency, 
which is the sharing of pairs of electrons 
between atoms. Loss of electrons is 
characteristic of metallic elements while 
gain of electrons is characteristic of non- 
metallic elements. 

Periodic system. Chemists divide tlie 
whole range of matter into 2 great 
classes: metals and non-metals (qq.v.). 
Thus we could classify elements either as 
metals and non-metals or according to 
their valency. But Newlands (1864) de- 
veloped a system, afterwards improved and 
ostab. by Mendeleev, now known as the 
Period system. It depends upon the 
atomic weights of the elements. It caii 
be noticed that if a group of elements be 
taken which closely resemble each other i» 
their general properties, then the atomic 
weight of one element will bo approxi- 
mately the mean of the atomic weights of 
tho nearest before and after it, ranged in 
order of atomic weights: e.g. lithium, 
sodium, and potassium have atomic 
weights of 7, 23, and 39. Now (7 + 39) 
2 = 23. If the elements in the various 
families or groups are arranged in the 
order of atomic weights it will he seen 
that the increase in these weights in each 
group is practically the same. 7’hus 
fluorine, chlorine, and bromine have 
atomic weights of 19, 3;V5, and 80, while 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and arsenic have 
atomic weights of 14, 31, and 75, and 
oxygen, sulphur, and selenium are repre- 
sented by 16, 32, and 79. Now each 
3 mentioned together here belong to the 
same family, and tho differences between 
the atomic weights of the first and second 
in each group are 16*5, 17, and 16, while 
between the second and third In each 
they are 47, 45, 47, and these numbers 
are approximately equal. This cannot 
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be pure chance, and Newlands pointed 
out that if the elements be arranged In 
order of Increasing atomic weights, the 
properties of the ftrst 7 would reappear 
in the next 7, so that the first and the 
eighth, the second and the ninth and so on, 
would belong to the same group or family. 
This he called the law of octaves. Mende- 
leev, as we have before stated, developed 
this into the periodic law. This, of course, 
depends upon the hypothesis that the 
properties of elements are related to theii* 
atomic weights. The first 7 elements 
after hydrogen are lithium, beryllium, 
boron, carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, fluorine, 
with atomic weights of 7, 9, 11, 12, 14, 16, 
and 18. The next 7 are sodium, magne- 
sium, aluminium, silicon, phosphorus, 
sulphur, and chlorine with atomic weights 
of 23, 24, 27. 28, 31, 32, 35 .5 — the approxi- 
mate difference of 16 being evident 
through all — and the element in the second 
row which corresponds in order with the 
element in the first row does possess 
similar properties, and will be found to 
belong to the same family. As we 
traverse the rows and pass from lithium 
and sodium to fluorine and chlorine, we 
l»a88 from electro-positive soft white 
metals to elefdro-negative corrosive gases, 
while the valency increases as one passes 
along eitlier row or any succeeding row 
from 1 to 4 and back again to 1. Afi^r 
the second row, however, the tdJie 
gets complex, for the next row consists of 
17 elements: 7 take their riglit places 
xmder the other 2 rows, th(?n come 3 ele- 
ments (iron, cobalt, and nickel) which arc 
termed transitional elements, and then 7 
others which, while tliey exliibit certain 
likenesses to the 7 preceding, can hardly 
he placed directly under them. These 17 
elements are known ns a long period as 
against the short period of the sevens. 
From hero on the periods are all long, and 
should consist of 17 elements, but 2 gaps 
occur, representing clcmeuts of which we 
yet have no knowledge. The vertical 
columns in these rows of 7 are taken and 
the alternate elements after the first 2 
rows are placed together and form a 
family, with similar properties. Thus 
group 1 will consist of lithium, sodium, 
potassium, copper, rubidium, silver, 
<*ae8ium, and gold. Of these, copper, 
silver, and gold form 1 family, and the 
rest fall together. This periodic table is 
of the utmost value in the study of 
inorganic C. It has aided in the true 
estimation of atomic weights of elements, 
and has aided in the discovery of new ele- 
ments; e.g. MendeleSv himself predicted 
the discovery of an element which ho 
called eka-aluminium, and gave its 
properties by a study of the series and 
families in his table. Four years later 
gallium was discovered by means of the 
spectroscope (as he had predicted) and 
justified his predictions completely. A 
study, however, of a periodic system based 
upon atomic weights brings out sev. anom- 
alies; for example, argon and potasshim, 
iodine and tellurium, cobalt and nickel 
would, judging from their properties and 
behaviour, be placed in wrong positions if i 
nrrangod according to atomic weights. I 


For long this remained unexplained, but 
it is now known that the atomic number 
(sec Atom) of an element is of more 
fundamental importance than its atomic 
weight. The above anomalies disappear 
when the elements are arranged according 
to their atomic numbers. 

Isotopes (q.v.). The discovery of radium 
and the phenomenon of radioactivity, 
which revealed the startling fact that the 
atoms of certain heavy elements, such as 
uranium, thorium, and radium, were 
undergoing spontaneous disintegration, 
led Soddy (1910) to suggest that elements 
might exist which were chemically 
identical but differed in atomic weights 
(‘isotopes" or ‘isotopic elements'). 

Atomic numbers. Kaye (1909) found 
that a solid element, when bombarded by 
a rapid stream of cathode rays, emits a 
characteristic X-radiation, which may be 
resolved into a spectrum by reflection 
from a crystal, because as shown in the 
classical researches on crystal structure 
by the late Sir W. H. Bragg, and liis son 
Sir Laui'ence Bragg, the internal surfaces 
of crystals act as diffraction gratings 
towards X -rays. Moseley (191 3-1 4 ) used 
a crystal of potassium ferrocyanide and 
photographed the spectra of various 
elements. In this way he obtained what 
are known os the atomic numbers of the 
elements. Those are whole numbers and 
when the elements are arranged according 
to them the periodicity of properties is 
shown without any anomalies. Briefly 
defined, the atomic number of an element 
is numerically equal to the charge on the 
nucleus of its atom. 

Chemiecd nomenclaiure. If a substance 
is a binary compound^ i.e. is composed of 
2 different elements, then its chemical 
name is made up from the names of its 
composing elements, e.g. when hydrogen 
and sulphur enter into chemical com- 
bination the resultant substance is termed 
hydrogen-sulphide. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the same 2 elements will combine 
together in more than 1 proportion. 
Names are then necessary to distinguish 
1 from the other. Prefixes or terminal 
endings are used for this purpose. Phos- 
phorus unites with either 3 or 5 atoms of 
chlorine, when it is known as phosphorowa 
or phosphor /c chloride according as there 
are 3 or 5 atoms of chlorine in the com- 
pound. Another and perhaps bett(?r 
method is that by which it is known as 
phosphorous trichloride or phosphorus 
pcwtachloride. The latter is the more 
general method, and proto- were 

terms generally in use, but they have 
fallen into disuse. When oxygen is 1 
of the 2 elements in the compound, the 
substance is known as an oxide. Some of 
those oxides, when combined with water, 
form acids, and are known as aoid- 
forraing oxides or anhydride. All the 
non-metallic elements except hydrogen 
form these oxides, and the so-formed acids 
are called oxyacids. Metals give rise to 
oxides which form hydroxides with water, 
and these oxides are called basic oxides. 
Wlien an acid is brought into contact with 
a basic oxide a salt is formed. All oxides 
are named after the substance with which 
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the oxygen iB united, and oxyaoids are 
also named after the same substanoe. 
Thus carbon dioxide gives rise to carbonic 
acid. When a substance forma 2 acid- 
forming oxides the terms ic and oua are 
used to denote the one yrith the greater 
and the lesser amount of oxygen re- 
spectively. Thus sulphur trioxido forms 
sulphur^ acid, while sulphur dioxide 
forms sulphurcms acid. Acids used to be 
considered as always containing oxygen, 
but this view is Incorrect, as can easily 
bo seen from the fact that chlorine. 


Organic and inorganic chemistry. Or- 
ganic C. (q.v.) is the 0. of the carbon com- 
pounds. The element carbon is unique 
in its remarkable power of forming com- 
ounds, principally with hydrogen, or 
ydrogon and oxygen. The special 
branch of organic C. is necessary on 
account of their great and increasing 
number. The term ‘organic* has lost 
its original significance, that of bodies 
which could only be produced by the so- 
called ‘ vital force ’ in living matter. That 
view was practically overthrown in 1828, 
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plastics; 4X aciukveaient of moukhv chemistry 
One of the most interesting and important of the synthetic plastics is 
the acrylic resin ‘Perspex.’ made by chemical reactions between ace- 
tone, hydrocyanic acid, wood alcohol or methanol, and sulphuric acid. 
Tile photograph shows ‘Perspex’ cocktail-glasses. 


fluorine, bromine, and iodine, known In C, 
as the halogen group, form acids when in 
combination with hydrogen. Wlien acids 
are added to bases, salts are formed, and 
acids whicli contain more than 1 atom 
of hydrogen (all acids have, at least, 1 
atom) can form more than 1 salt, for a 
salt is formed by the replacement of the 
atom or atoms of hydrogen in the acid by 
the metallic atoms of the btiso. Thus 
sulphuric acid (HaSO*) contains 2 atoms 
of hydrogen, and it can give rise to 2 
salts of any metal, e.g. normal potassium 
sulphate I'epresented by KsSOa and 
KH.SOi. Hydrochloric acid, on the 
other hand, has only 1 atom of hydrogen 
in it, and can only give rise to 1 salt. 
Thus according as there are 1, 2, 3, or 4 
atoms of hydrogen in an acid, it is known 
as mono-, di-, tri-, or teira-basic, while 
a normal salt is 1 in which all the dis- 
placeable hydrogen atoms have been 
replaced by the base. 


when W’dhler syntbesised the organic body 
urea from the inorganic compound 
ammonium cyanate. A phenomenon 
found with extraordinary frequency in 
the case of carbon compounds is that 
known as ‘isomorisni’ (q.v.). 

Physical chemistry. Although of very 
recent development this is now an 
absolute essential to the study of any 
branch of G. with any design. It seeks to 
explain processes, and to formulate laws 
for these processes, and is divided within 
itself again into electro- and thermo-C., 
etc. Ono branch of physical C. in which 
great strides have been madt) is the study 
of the general i)roportle8 of gases. It is 
roaUy as much in the realm of physics os it 
is in the realm of C. (see Gas and Gases). 
A further deT)t of physical C. which has 
received great attention Is that of the 
theory of solutions. It has been estab. 
that the pressure exerted by a substanoe 
in dilute solution, its osmotic pressure 
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(see Osmosis), Is the same as would be 
exerted by the same amount of the sub- 
stance if it existed tis gas, and occupied 
the same volume at the same temp. 
Much research has been carried out on 
what is known as the colloidal state (see 
Colloids ). This may bo regarded entirely 
from the point of view of size of particle. 
The particles ai-e of greater molecular 
dimensions than exist in true solutions, 
and yet sufficiently small to be kept in 
suspension, against the action of gravity, 
by molecular bombardment. Such par- 
ticles represent on enormous surface area 
and to this fact many of the properties 
ohuracteristio of the colloidal state are 
due. Further the laws relating to 
gaseous pressure are similar to those 
relating to c»smotic i)res 8 ure, and diffusion 
of dissolved substances can bo compared 
with the diiTusion of gases, although it 
is a much slower process. This theory 
jiivolves the theories connected with 
ehvtrolysis (q.v.), for solutions of some 
substances act in such a manner that it is 
necessary to suppose that molecules of the 
dissolved siihstancea unite in solution to 
foj’tn complicated molecular structures, 
while in the case of certain afuda, bases, 
and salts, their resultant action can only 
be oxT)lained on tho hypothesis that their 
molecules dissociate into ions. Dissocia- 
tion (q.v.) is a tenn used of reversibly 
reactions. Tho conception of ions in 6 " 
is a branch of electrolysis (q .v. ). It will be 
sufficient for the purposes of this article 
to mention that tho theory of electro- 
lytic dissociation at present hold is that it 
involves a flow of electrons. The primary 
factors in electrolysis ai‘e known as ions. 
Those w'hich proceed to the positive pole 
arc negatively chargivl, and vice versa. 
Among electronegative ions may bo 
named fluorine, chlorine, bromine, and 
acidic radicals such as SO 4 , while electro- 
positive ions include hydrogen and the 
metals. Among tho laws of electrolysis 
may be mentioned Faraday’s, which says 
that if the same quantity of electricity bo 
passed through ditTercnt electrolytes, then 
the ratio between tho liberated products 
of the electrolysis is tho same tis that 
between their chemical equivalents. It 
used to ho supposed that tho clcfctricity 
caused the dissociation of the electrolyte 
into ions, but it has been shown that elec- 
tricity travels as freely through electro- 
lytes as along metals, and that conse- 
quently work Is not done. Arrhenius 
(1887) proposed that some of the mole- 
cules of an electrolyte are always in a state 
of dissociation iq.v.). A development 
of this theory loads to the conclusion 
that a solution, say, of sodium chloride 
has sodium and chlorine existing in 
the free state within tho solution. This 
goes against all T>reconceivod ideas, 
particularly as sodium causes immediate 
chemical action if brought into contact 
with water. To support this theory, 
however, they must bo in such a state 
and highly charged with electricity. 
Whenever they lose their charges they 
cither reunite into sodium chloride or 
form molecules of sodium and chlorine and 
assert their usual properties. It is now 
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believed that electrolytes consist not of 
molecules but of assemblages of ions, even 
in the solid state. Solution merely sets 
the ions free to move, and passage of a 
current directs their movement. Thermo - 
C. is concerned with the thermal changes 
which accompany chemical changes* 
Determinations in this branch of tho 
science are made by means of calorimeters 
in which the heat that is liberated in 
chemical action is transferred to definite 
volumes of water, and its application 
chiefly lies in its efficacy for determining 
economic commercial processes. The 
structure of the atom is, of course, of 
fundamental interest and importance to 
C., but tho methods employed in this 
study are almost entirely physical. 
B’inally, it may be stated that a knowledge 
of O. is evidently essential in many walks 
of life, whether it be the surgery, the 
kitchen, the dairy, the farm, the factory, 
the mine, or the great iron and steel 
industries. Tho arts and, of course, the 
great chemical and dye works are depen- 
dent upon it, and it stands out as tho 
first study in any scheme of technical 
edneatloi). 
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Chemical Analysis, 1871; W. Ostwald, 
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1937; W. C. McC. Lewis, System of 
Physical Chemistry, 1924-32; K. .T. 
Holmyard, Makers of Chemistry, 1931 ; J, 
Read, Prelude to Chemistry, 1936; J. R. 
Partington, A Text~hook of In^qanic 
Chemistry, 1937; P. Karrer, Text-book of 
Organic Chemistry, 1939; A. I. Vogel, 
Quantitative Inorganic Analysis, 1939; 
F. S. and F. B. Kipping, Perkin and 
Kipping's Organic Chemistry/, 1939-41; 
F. W. Aston, Mass Spectra and Isotopes, 
1942; E. I. Holmyard and W. O. Palmer, 
Higher School Inorganic Chemistry (1 1th 
od.), 1956; F. A. Philhrick, E. .T. Holm- 
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Chemnitz, Bogeslaw Philipp von (1605- 
1678), Gor. historical and political writer, 
grandson of Martin (<i.v.). He was an 
officer in the service of Sweden during the 
Thirty Years War, becoming historio- 
grapher to Queen Christina in 1644, 
councillor in 1675. His Dissertatio de 
ratione status in imperio nostro romano- 
germanico appeared in 1640 under the 
pseudonym of ‘Hippolytus a Lapide.’ 
C. also wrote Der kbniglich sehwedische ifi 
Deutschland gefuhrte Krieg, 1648 (new ed., 
1855-9). Tho De Ratione was answered 
by an anonymous writer, 1657; by 
Bruggemaun, 1667; and Boeder, 1674. 
It was trans. into French by de Chastolot, 
1712; by Formey, 1762. 

Chemnitz, or Kemnitz, Martin (1522- 
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IT) 86), Lutheran divine, son ol a cloth- 
worker, b. Treuenbrietsjen, Brandenburg; 
followed his father’s trade, but became a 
student at the univ. of Frankfurt-on-Oder. 
and then at Wittenberg, where lie came 
under the influence of Luther and Mel- 
anehthon. He won notice as an orator 
and controversialist. Bitterly opposed 
to the Jesuits, he inveighed against them 
in many pamphlets, especially in his 
TheoU>oiae JetsuUomni praecipua capita 
and Examen concUii TrUlrniini, l;)63-73. 
He was recognised as the head of his 
church throughout Saxony. 

Chemnitz, see Karl-Marx-Stadt. 

Ghemosh, national deity of Moab, called 
by the Israelites the ‘Abomination of the 
Moabites’ (1 Kings vii. 7). The latter 
were also called the children of C. (Jer. 
xlviii. 46). O.'s name frequently occurs 
in the O.T. (cf. Judges xi. 24), and is 
found on the Moabite stone (q.v.). 
Human sacrifices were sometimes offered 
to him (2 Kings iii. 27). Holomon built 
an altar to lijni, which was not removed 
until .losiah’s accession. 

Chemotaxis, see. Fertilisation. 

Chemotropism, see Thopism. 

Chemulpo (Kinsen), port on the W. 
coast of Korea, was opened to foreign 
trade in 1883 when it was a poor fishing 
vil.: it was later a flourishing and rapidly 
increasing centre of trade with a pop. of, 

103.000 (Japanese 25,000). I 

Chemung, name given by Amer. geolo- 
gists to a div. of the Devonian. 

Chenab, riv. of Kashmir, India, and 
E. Punjab, Pakistan. Together with the 
Sutlej, Beaa, Ravi, and Jheluin it forms 
the 11. Punjnud orPanjnad (Five Waters), 
which finally flows into the Indus. When 
the C. roaches the Punjnud diet., it 
attains to a breadth of 600 ft. It takes 
its rise in Lahul at an altitude of nearly 

14.000 ft. It is 590 m. long. 

Chencanfu, tu of Kwangsi prov. in S. 

China. 

Chenohine, see Fet. 

Chenohow, or Yuanling, tn of central 
C’hina, Hunan prov., on the Yuankiang, 
169 m. W. of Changsha, 110 ni. from Lake 
Tiingting. 

Chenchu, an aboriginal people of S. 
Hyderabad in India. They are divided 
into 3 groups: (1) The ‘Jungle C.s,’ who 
rely mainly on the gathering of wild 
forest produce and are largely nomadic, 
are the most important. There are also 
(2) C.8 living in settled vils., who have 
adopted the typo of life of their Hindu 
neighbours; and (3) a third section in 
Madras, now settled in permanent vils. 
See C. Furer-Haimendorf, The. CJtenchus, 
1943. 

ChftnedolH, Charles Julien Lioult de 

<1769-1833), Fr. poet who fought in the 
finny of Cond6 against the revolutionaries. 
Ills prin. works are Lc G6nie de Vhomme, 
1807, and J^tiules po^iiquest 1820. He be- 
longed to the romantic school of poets, and 
bis works were ed, by Sninte-Beuvein 1864, 
who has also paid tribute to his memory 
in his Chaieatihnand et son nroupet 1860. 

Ch6n6e, tn situated near the conjunction 
of the R.s Ourthe and Vesdre in the prov. 
of Li^ge, Belgium. Pop. 11,300. 


Chenery, Thomas (1826-84), Brit, 
scholar and journalist, b. Barbados. 
Educ. at Cambridge, he was called to the 
liar and later was The Times corrospondtuit 
n the Crimean War. A fine Hebrew and 
Arabic scholar, he was on the revision 
iommittee of the O.T. and from 1868 to 
877 was ])rof. of Arabic at Oxford, 
Thereafter, till his death, lie was editor of 
The Times. 

Chenovix, Richard (1774-1830), Irish 
writer, chemist, and mineralogist, of Fr. 
iiarentage. F.H.S. of London and Kdiii' 
jurgh. He was a Copley medallist iii 
803. Among his scientific works are 
"hemieal Nomenclature, 1802, and OOser- 
mtions in Mineralogical Susterns, 1808. 
He also wrote the comedy Mantuan 
Revels; the tragedy Henry VII, 1812; 
fissay on Natural (Jkaracter, 1830; papers 
m palladium, nickel, and plutina; 
Leonora, and other poems. 

Chengchow, cap. of Honan prov., 
‘liina, 80 m. from Kaifeng, in tlio cotton - 
growing dist. It is the junction of 2 mum 
irterial roads, the Peking-Haiikow and 
he Lung-Ha i. The latter is now being 
3xtended to Russia. C. used to bo an 
industrial centre of Honan. Since lO.^io 
many of the textile mills in Shanghai hai e 
moved to C, and more mills were built 
-boro in 1954-6. It was mad(» cap. of 

onan in 1951, and a now univ. has been 

tab. there. Pop. approx. 1,000,000. 

Chengteh, tn of inner Mongolia, 115 in. 
NE. of Peking. Under the Manchu 
dynasty it was the summer resort of 
imperors. From 1913 to 1953 it was the 
tap, of Jehol prov. The palaces and 
jama temples built in 1703 by Emperor 
ICanghsi are comparable in grandeur and 
joauty with those in Peking. C. is the 
uilltary junction of the Peking ~Chengt»‘]i 
\nd Chaoyang-Chengteh railways. Pop. 
approx. 50,000. 

Chengtu, cap. of prov. of yzechwau, 
W. China, situated in a fertile plain 
watered by the Min, a trib. of the Yangtse. 
It is an important railway centre and the 
seat of the Szechwan Univ. Rice and 
lilk are its chief prod nets. Its Takiaiigyen 
lam and irrigation system, built in The 
Ird cent. iu\ are in good repair. The 
.omples of the poet Tu Fu and many 
•ther historical celebrities are the pride 
•f 

Chengyangkuan, tn in the prov. of 
Anwei, China; noted for its market. 

Chenier, Andr4 Marie (1762-94), Fr. 
oot and miscellaneous writer, son of 
ho Fr. consul at C-onstantiiiople, Ins 
notlier being Creek. He was educ. at 
^be Colle^re de Nava rro, and began to write 
verse at the age of 1C, with imitations 
»f Homer and Virgil. He held at one 
ime a commission in the army, but soou 
ievoted himself to literature. He wrote 
nany idylls and elegies, which show’ his 
•owers as poet, although little was pub. 
uring his life-time. Singularly chaste in 
ityle, ho approached the Creeks in their 
lowers of eloquence and choice selection 
►f words. He was largely influenced by 
dilton, whose classic style he sought to 
raitate. In 1787 he accepted a post in 
,he Fr. embassy in London, but alter 3 



Chenier 

years returned to France, where, after 
joining: the revolutionary movement for a 
short time, he threw in his lot with the 
Moderate party, being: disgrusted with the 
extreme methods adopted by the revolu- 
tionaries. Most of his political writings 
appeared in the Journal de Paris, When 
his party was defeated and the king 
executed, ho paid for his outspokenness, 
was arrested and thrown into the St 
Lazare prison, and raillotined 4 months 
later. C. is regarded as the foremost Fr. 
poet of the 18th cent. A classicist, he 
differed only from the great classicists in 
that he was more of a Hellene than they — 
a trait which ho owed to his Gk mother’s 
influence. The only long works he pro- 
jected were in the spirit of the 1 8th cent. 
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Dimoff, La Vie ei Vosuvre d*Andr4 Chiniert 
1936; G. Walter, A, CMnier, son mUieu et 
son tempSs 1947. 

Gh4nier, Maris Joseph Blaise de (1764- 
1811), Fr. dramatist and poet, younger 
brother of Andrd. He was a Jacobin, 
and served in the legislative assembly for 
a period of 30 years. C. was a keen 
politician with democratic i>rinciple8, 
which account largely for the popularity 
of his tragedies, chief of wliich are his 
Charles IX, 1790, Henry VITT, 1791, Jean 
Colas, 1791, and TimoUon, 1794. He 
became a member of the Convention, and 
was on the Council of Five Hundred. He 
was distinguished for Ills satires, amongst 
which may bo mentioned his Plpitre d 
Voltaire, 1806. 
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THJ-: CHATKAU OF CHENONCEAUX 


jiiid belonged to the Encyclopaedic move- 
iiient. The best known of his poems 
belong to the liucoliques: La Jeune 
Tarentine; L’Aveugle (on the legend of 
Homer wandering and blind) ; and Le Jeune 
Malade. Of the odes the best known are 
the Pindaric Jeu dc Paume and one 
addressed to Charlotte Corday. The 
lainbes, which contain some of his finest 
poetry, were all written during his 
ujcareeration in St Lazare. In style 
his importance lies in his use of enjambe- 
7nent, and ho was the first who in tills 
manner systematically modified the 
somewhat monotonous uniformity of the 
Alexandrine so as to lend it more lifo and 
flexibility. His works on scientific ques- 
tions or current problems include 
L*Am6rique (planned as a poetic geo- 
graphy of the known world); U Hermes 
(a universal x>hilo8ophy in verse); L' Astro- 
nomic', La Superstition; and U Invention, 
later works which show a deeper skill 
in literary craftsmanship. His Podsies 
luriques were pub. after his death in 1819. 
See E. Faguet, A. CMnier, 1902; P. 


Chenille, special kind of pile yarn used 
in millinery manuf., curtains, and carpets. 
It may be of silk or worsted according to 
the purpose required. It is made by 
weaving a gauze cloth of very open tex- 
ture which is then cut into strips and 
finished off into a rounded-pile thread. 

Chenkiang, port in the Kiangsu pj*ov. of 
China, on the S. bank of the Yangtse, 
about 150 m. from its mouth. Its 
existence as a port is gravely threatened 
by the deterioration of the harbour. 
Pop. 200,000. 

Chenonceaux, Fr. vil. in the dept of 
Indre-et-Loire, 22 m. E. of Tours (q.v.), 
on the Cher. It is famous for its magnifi- 
cent Renaissance chateau, which is con- 
structed over the riv. The building waa 
begim by Thomas Bolder, a tax collector, 
in 1515. The great gallery, 199 ft long, 
which crosses the Cher, was added by 
Philibert Delorme (q.v.) in 1560. The 
chateau, confiscated by Francis I in 1535, 
was given by Henry II to Diane de 
Poitiers, from whom it wfis forcibly taken 
by Catherine de’ Medici (qq.v.) in exchange 
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for Chaumont (q.v.)- Later it was and R. Dickson, Jniroduetion of the Art 
poBsessed by tbe Venddme and Bourbon- of PrirUing into ScotUmd, 1885. 

Cond6 families. Cheppina Wyoombe^ see Wyoombe, 

Chenopodiaoeae, family of Dicotyledons, High. 
contains over 50e species many of culinary Chepstow, tn of Monmouthshire on the 

value. Many grow on salt or alkaline R. Wye, near Its junction with the Severn, 
soils, and frequent seashores. Most of The tn lies on a slope between steep clifCs, 
the plants are herbaceous, with dense and is surrounded by beautiful scenery, 
inflorescences of small flowers. There is It possesses the ruins of a castle w^hich 
usually a simple, persistent perianth of sustained sev. sieges during the Great 
sepaloid leaves, 1 to 5 in number, the Rebellion, and in its neighborhood are 
stamens typic^y equal the perianth- the remains of the famous Tlntem Abbey, 
leaves in number, the ovary is superior The Wye is crossed near here by Brunei’s 
and unilocular with a single campy- tubular suspension bridge, and here occur 
lotropous, basal ovule; there are no the highest tides in the Brit. Isles, the 
stipules, and tlio fruit is a nut or an water sometimes rising 70 ft above low 
achene. Genera include Atnplex, Beta, level. It la a holiday centre for the Wye 
Chenopodium, Orayia, Jlablitzia, Soli- Valley and the Royal Forest of Dean. 
rornia, and Spinacia. Pop. 5173. 

Chenopodium, important genus of the Cheque, money order on a banker drawn 
Ghenopodiaceae, of about 110 species of out by a person who has money in the 
temperate regions. Among those found bank, and payable on preBentment by the 
in Britain are Q. bonus-henrieus. All-good, person to whom the C. is written out or 
Mercury, or Good King Heniy, a perennial by the bearer. The rules with regard to 
with edible shoots like asparagus; O. a bill of exchange (q.v.), defined in the 
polgspermvm, AM-aeed; C.vulvaria^Htiiik- Bill of Exchange Act, 1882, are also 
ing Goosefoo^ C. fidfolium, Fig-leavod applicable to C.s. A C. muat bear a two- 
Goosefoot; Cr. murale. Nettle-leaved penny stamp, and must be signed by the 
Goosefoot; C. urbirum. Upright Goose- drawer, and presented within a reasonable 
foot; C. rtibrum. Red Goosefoot; C. glau- time. A banker who pays a forged (i. 
cum. Glaucous Goosefoot; C. album, Fat cannot debit his customer with the 
Hen; and C. hybridum, .Sowbane — ^all amount. When the amount is fraud u- 
nunuals. C. quinoa, the annual Quinoa of ^ntly altered, the banker who pays tt 
Peru, yields very large seeds used for phn recover from his customer only tlio 
food, growing where other cereals do not amount originally placed on the C. Ncgh- 
1 ‘ipen; C. ambrosioidea is the annual Mexi- gence on the paH of the customer causing 
can Tea, and its variety anthelminticum, or giving facilities for fraud may excuse 
Wormse^, provides an essential oil used the banker, if it be gross; but mei‘cl>' 
as a vermifuge; C. capito^am is the Straw- leaving one’s C. book in am unlocked 
berry Biite of Europe, with bright red drawer will not per ae be sufficient for 
seeds; and <7, amaranticdlor is often used this. Bankers paying on forged endorse- 
in 8. France as a substitute for spinach, ments stand on somewhat different foot- 
Chanyuen, tn in the prov. of Kweichow, ing. A banker who pays in good faith 
(’])ina, 100 m, BNE. of the cap., Kwei- and in the ordinary course of business 
yang. It is noted for its gold and copper a C. on himself to order on demand, 
itiiues. The volume of trade transacted bearing a forged endorsement, will not be 
in C. is about one-third of that of the held liable to his eUvStomcr for the amount 
wJiol© prov. (Section 60, Bills of Exchange Act, 1882 

Cheops, Khufu, second king of the 4th — a section which protects only bankers). 
Dynasty of E^pt, and the builder of the The banker is boimd to pay the C. on 
Groat Pyramid of (jiza. The construction demand, except in eases when the drawer 
of this great tomb and that of his succos- has provionsly given notice to him not to 
8or, Cephren, exhausted Egypt. Accord- pay on his account, or when the drawer 
ing to Herodotus, aU the Egyptians were has d. or committed an act of bankniptcy. 
pnt to work In relays of 100,000 working In England C.s may be crossed in order to 
for 3 months, quarrying, constructing the lessen the risk of loss by theft or fraud, 
road for transport, and preparing the site. A crossed G, has 2 parallel lines drawn 
A 11 this work took 10 years, and the work across it, in which may bo written a 
of building the pyramid 20 years more. particular banker's name, or merely the 
Chepman, Walter (c. 1473-e. 1538), words Co.’ In the former case it is 
printer and merchant of Edinburgh, one said to be specially crossed, and will only 
of the first Scottish printers. He was be paid through the banker mentioned, 
introduced to the court of James IV, and When it is generally crossed, it Is payable 
was trained as a clerk and writer under only through a bank. If the words *not 
PaUter, the royal secretary. C. and negotiable* are added, the person taking 
Andrew Myllar were granted the sole the C. does not have and cannot give a 
patent to print books in Scotland, 1507. better title to It than that of the person 
They set up their printing-press (the first from wliom he took it. C.s are retumetl 
in Scotland) at the foot of Blackfriars by the banker after payment to the 
Wynd in the Cowgate, Edinburgh. Two person who originally drew thorn. Since 
of their pubs, remain, one, the first book 17 Oct. 1957 the endorsement of C.s by 
printed In Scotland, consisting of 11 payees has been unnecessary. By tlie 
smaU quartos bound together, 1508, the Chernies Act, 1957, an unendorsed C. 
other Bretyiarium Aberdoncme, 1610. wMch appears to have been paid by the 
See introduction by D. Laing, The drawer’s banker is evidence of receipt by 
Chepman and Myllar Prints, 150S, 1827, the payee of tlie sum payable by the C. 
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Chequers, popular name for C. Court, fresh works. The commercial and naval 
a country mansion and estate in Bucks, ports are quite distinct from eaoh other. 
England, the ofBcial country residence of The latter consists of 3 basins cut out of 
Brit. Pnmo Ministers. The house is the rock, 55 ao. in area with a minimum 
situated in a sheltered hollow of the depth of water of 30 ft. Adjoining are 
Cbiltern Hills at Just over 600 ft above dry docks and some of the largest ship- 
sea level, and its grounds contain Coombe building yards in Prance. The bay is 
Hill, 852 ft, one of the highest points in sheltered on the N. by a huge digue, or 
the Ohilterns. The estate, which lies near breakwater, m. from the harbour, over 
Princes Kisborough, is about 33 m. from 2 m. long, 650 ft wide at its base, and 30 
London, and contains 1500 ac. of farm- ft at its summit. The passages for vessels 
lands and woods. The nation owes this on the K, and W. of the digue are pro- 
pioturosque and historic mansion to the teoted by batteries, the chief being Fort 
niunifloenoe of Lord Lee of Pareham, who National with 100 guns on the lie de rel6e, 
in 1917, when Sir Arthur Lee, M.P., and there is a fort in the centre of the 
created a trust for the upkeep, staffing, breakwater. A series of coast redoubts 
etc., of the house and estate for the use, on and large fortifications behind this outer 
his death, of Brit. Premiers. In 1920 ho ring of defence renders C. almost impreg- 
decided not to await that event, and on nable from the sea. In the Second World 
8 Jan. 1921 Mr Lloyd George first occu- War the Port Militaire and the Gare 
pied the residence. The mansion dates Maritime wore heavily damaged, and the 
from the 15th cent., and contains a ntival arsenal completely destroyed. Tho 
collection of Cromwell portraits and relics. Allies captured C. by a land attack up the 

Cher: 1. Pr. riv., rising near Aubusson, Contontin Peninsula. Americans entered 
and flowing generally NW. to join the C. on 25 June 1944. Pop. 40,000. See 
Loire about 12 m. below Tours. It is /ar/Aer uwder Western Fuont in Second 
navigable from Vierzon. Length about VvOHhi) Vf mx, Battle of Normandy. 

220 in. Cherbuliez, Charles Victor (1829-99), 

2. Dept of central France, formed from Fr. novelist, h. Geneva. He studied 
part of the and prov. of Herr3' and a philosophy, philology, and mathematics, 
small part of Bourbonnais. The climate He was first a teacher, and afterwards 
in temperate, the surface generally level wrote, besides his works of fiction, 
and well wooded. Tim soil is fertile, an-y critical essays on various topics. His 
corji, vines, fruit-trees, beet, hemp, anJ^ novels are a blend of narrative and philo- 
tlav are produced. Livestock is raised, sophic reflection, and the amusing, if 
and there is much heo-kcoping. The occontrus originality of their stylo ap- 
ohief occupation is agriculture, but there pealed to (\ large class of readers. Some 
are some mamifs., including woollen of Jiis most popular novels are Lc Prince 
goods, outlorj", porcelain, glass, and Vitale, 1864, Samuel Brohl et Vie, 1377, 
confectionary. The prin. tns are Bourgos Noirs et rounes, 1880, and Le Secret du 
(the cap.) and St-Aniand-Mont-Kond precepteAir, 1893, most of which appeared 
(qq.v.). Area 2819 sq. in.; pop. 284,400. in the lievne des deux Mondes. He also 

Cherasoo, It. tn in Piedmont (q.v.) on contributed political and serious articles, 
the Tanaro. An armistice was signed such as JjAri et la nature and L* Espagne 
liero in 1796 between Napoleon (q.v.) and politiqi^e, 1874. Ills works were very 
tlie Piedmontese. There is a silk in- popular in other countries. Ho was made 
dustry. Pop. 9000. member of the Fr. Academy in 1881. 

Cherbourg, fortified seaport tn and .See A. Celi^res, F. C/tcrhwiicc, 1936. 
naval station in the dept of Manche, Cherchel, see Caesarea. 

1’mnc.e, situated at the head of the penin- Cherdyn*, tn in the Perm’ Oblast of 
sula of Cotentin, 85 m. W. of Havre. It the Urals, 170 m. N. of Perm’. Pop. 
has tribunals of the first class, and is the (1932) 5000. It was the old cap. of 
seat of a sub-prefecture. It is the H.Q. the N. Urals (until 1708; Komi (q.v.) 
of one of the 5 naval arrons. of Franco, princelings till 150.5, under Moscow from 
and possesses a lye6e and a naval school. 1472). 

Its prin. industry is centred in the works Cheremisses, see Mari. 

of the dockyard, but there are manufs. Cheremkhovo, tn in the Irkutsk Oblast 

of hosiery and lace, chemicals and leather, of SE. Siberia, 80 m. NW. of Irkutsk on 
as well as sugar and salt refineries, sawing, the Trans-Siberian Railway. C. is the 
and flour mills. Nothing certain is centre of the C. coal basin which stretches 
known of the origin of C., but a common 300 m. along the Trans-Siberian from 
supposition is that it occupies the site Nizlmeudinsk to Lake Baykal. It is the 
of tho Rom. station of Coriallum, and second centre of the Irkutsk-C. industrial 
the name C. was long regarded as a area. Pop. (1956) 114,000 (1926, 14,000; 
corruption of Caesaris Burgus. Tho tn 1939, 66,000). 

certainly existed in the 10th cent. In the Cherepovets, Russian tn in Vologda 
11th cent., under tho name of Carusbur, Oblast, 72 m. W. of Vologda, on the 
it was a favom*ite resort of the Norman Rybinsk Reservoir (q.v.). It was 
kings of England. In 1686 Vauban founded in 1780. It has iron and steel 
planned tho harbour works, which were plants (Murmansk ore, Vorkuta coal, 
continued under Napoleon I, but not scrap) and is a transportation centre 
finally completed imtil 1856, when they (railway, Mariinsky Water Way, q.v.). 
were formally inaugurated by Napoleon Pop. (1956) 73,000. 

Ill in the presence of Queen Victoria. Cherethites and Pelethites, foreign mer- 
Thirty years later the gov. expended cenories forming tho royal bodyguard of 
49,000,000 francs on tho construction of King David, and probably Philistines 
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(Q.V.). The Gittites, who were Phllis- 
tlnee, were coupled with them. C. is 
another form for Cretans, and the Philis> 
tines came from Caphtor, which is 
identified with Crete. The Carites (a 
scribal error tor Cherethites) brought 
about Athaliah*8 downfall, and made 
Joash king. Th© C. were settled in the 
Negeb (I Sam. xxx. 14). 

Cherhill, par. of Wilts, England, 10 m. 
W. of Marlborough. It is noted for its 
old Tithe Barn, and for the White Horse 
cut out on the Downs, which together 
with the lofty Lansdowne Monument 
above forms a noted landmark. Pop. 
367. 

Cheribon, tn of Java, Indonesia, on the 
Java Sea, 125 ni. SE. of Jakarta. A 
manufacturing centre (chemicals, tex- 
tiles, tobacco), C. also exports sugar, rice, 
and copra. Pop. 54,000. 

Choiimoyer, or Cherimola, edible fruit 
of a Peruvian, downy -leaved, evergreen 
tree, Annona cherimola» closely allied to 
the custard-apple of the W. Indies. The 
fruit is much esteemed by the people of 
the W. parts of S. America. Its ciutiva- 
tion has spread to Central America and to 
E^I^ope, India, and Africa. 

Cherith, Brook of, the brook ‘before,* 
i.e. E. of, the Jordan (1 Kings xvii). It 
was Elijah’s hiding-place during the first 
part of the 3 years’ drought. 

Cheriton, par, of E. Kent, England, j 
now forming part of the bor. of Folkestone 
(q-v.). 

Cherkassy: 1. Oblast in central 

Ukraine, 8. of Kiev, situated largely on 
the r. b. of the Dnieper, in the wooded 
steppe, black earth belt. Pop. (1950) 

l, 500,000, almost entirely Ukrainian 
(before the w’ar also Jewish). Sugar- 
beet and wheat are grown, and hogs and 
cattle raised for milk and meat; there are 
also food industries. The area belonged 
to the medieval Kiev state; in 1362 it 
became Inthuanian, in 1569 Polish, and 
in 1793 Kussian. 

2. Cap. and an economic and cultural 
centre of the above, on the Dnieper, 96 

m. SB. of Kiev. Pop. (1956) 62,000 
(1897, 30,000; 1926,40,000; 1939, 52,000). 
it was probably founded at the end of 
the 13th cent.; 1386-1649, cap. of the 
Ukrainian hetmans (q.v.), 

Cherkesses, see Circassians. 

Cherkessk (formerly Batalpashinsk, in 
1930's Sulimov, Yezhovo-Cherkessk), tn 
in the Stavropol’ Kray of N. Caucasus, 
60 rn S. of Stavropol’, cap. of the Kara- 
ebay -Circassian Autonomous Oblast (q.v.). 
Pop. (1956) 37,000, predominantly Kns- 
sian and Ukrainian. It was founded in 
1803 as a Cossack vil., and has been a 
tn since 1880. 

Cherleria, genus of Caryophyllaceao, 
of which one species, Ch. sedoides (syno- 
nym AlHne. cherleri), the Mossy Cyphal, 
a perennial herb, is found on Scottish mts. 

Chermes, see Adelges. 

Chernigov (Ukrainian Chemihiv): 1. 
Oblast in N. Ukraine. NE. of Kiev, 
situated in the Poles’ye (q.v.), and partly 
covered with mixed forests. Rye, wheat, 
and potatoes are grown, and hogs and 
cattle raised for milk and meat; there are 


lumbering, peat-cutting, and food in- 
dustries. The prin. tns are C, and Nezhin. 
The area belonged to the medieval Kiev 
state, then variously to Russia and 
Lithuania-Poland; in 1654 it finally 
became Russian. Area 12,200 sq. m.; 
pop. over 1,600,000, almost entirely 
Ukrainian (before the war also Jewish). 

2. Cap., economic and cultural centre 
of the above, on the R. Desna, 78 m. NE. 
of Kiev. It has sev. llth“12th-oent, 
churches and Interesting 17th -cent, 
buildings. It was the main tn of the 
Soveryano tribe from the 7ih cent.; from 
1024 to 1239 it was cap. of C. Grand Prin- 
cipality stretching to the Oka and the N. 
Jaucasus. Pop. (1956) 74,000. 

ChernikovBk, former city in the Urals. 
It originated in the 1930*8 as an industrial 
suburb NE. of Ufa where most of Ufa’s 
ndustries wore concentrated. It was 
made a separate tn in 1944, but again 
fused with Ufa in 1956. Pop. (19:)6) 
206,000. 

Chernov, Viktor Mikhaylovich (1873- 
1952), Russian politician, loader of the 
Socialist Revolutionaries (q.v.), occupy- 
ing a central position in the party. In 
1917 he was minister of agriculture in 
Kerensky’s provisional gov.: in 1918 he 
was elected chairman of the Constituent 
Assembly. He emigrated in 1920 and 
\ in America. See his 2'he Great Itvssion 
tevolvtion. New Haven, 1936. 

Chernovitsi, or Chernovitsy, see Chkr- 
NOVTSY. 

Chernovtsy: 1. Oblast in W. Ukraine, 
comprising N. parts of Bnkovina and 
Bessarabia, lying in the Carpathian foot- 
hills, traversed by the R. Prnt and partly 
covtsred by beech forests. It has wheat 
and sunflower grf>wing, sheep raising, 
‘umbering and v’^oodworking, and fofxi 
ndustries. For its hist, see BUKO\axA 
and Bessarabia. Area 3200 sq. m.: 
pop. (1956) 767,000, mostly Ukrainian-!. 

2. (Ukttiiiiian Chernivtsi, Rumanian 
lernauti, Ger. Czemowitz, Russian Cher- 
novitsy imtil 1944) Cap., ecjonomic and 
cultural centre of the above, on R. Prut. 
It has textile, engineering, and food 
ndustries. There is a nnlv. (1875). 

has been known since 1407, became a 
bn in 1786, and cap. of Bnkovina in 1849. 
Prom the late 19th cent, it has been a 
centre of the ITkraliiian national movc- 
nent. Pop. (1956) 142,000 (1930, 

111,000), Ukrainians and Jews. 

Chernyakhovsk, see Insteiuujrg. 

Chernyshevskiy, Nikolay Gavrilovich 
,1828-89), Russian publicist and litora.ry 
critic, the leader of the Radical intelli- 
gentsia in the 1850*8 and OO’s; he spent 
19 years in banishment in Siberia. His 
dissertation T?ie Aesthetic Relatwm of 
Art and Reality^ with its strictly utili- 
tarian view on art, his many articles 
1854-64) in the Radical monthly The 
Jontemporary (<i.v.), his novel What is fo 
te Done? and liis Notes on J. S. Mill's 
Political Economy* laid the foundations 
)f revolutionary Populism (see Populism), 
prepared the ground for Marxism in 
Russia, and provided an important 
element of the Bolshevik Ideology. 

Cherokses, tribe of N. Amer. Indians of 
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the* IroQUoian language stock, numbering 
45,000. They formerly possessed a large 
tract of land on either side of the S. 
Appalachian Mts. They sided with the 
Kiiglish in most of the disputes between 
the European colonists and with the 
lioyalist party in the revolutionary war. 
The failure of the Royalist party led to 
their subjugation by the new rep. and 
the loss of a large part of their ter. The 
increasing number of white settlers led to 
disputes with the original owners of the 
hind, and those who had not already 
i?M)ve(l were driven, in 1838, to their 
ju’esont position in the NE. corner of Okla- 
homa, while others live in Tennessee. The 
< \ have a written alpliabet of 85 characters 
invented in 1821 by George Guess, or 
Sequoyah, a half-breed. Until 1906, 
when they disbanded as a tribe to become 
r.S. citizens, they had a constitutional 
gov,, consisting of an elected chief, a 
senate, and a house of representatives. 

Cherrapunji, vil. in Assam state, India, 
in K hasi Hills. It has th(' heaviest known 
jtiin. rainfall in the world, the average 
being 426 in. per annum. In 1861 the 
rote I recorded for the year was 905 In., of 
n inch 366 in. fell in the month of July. 

Cherry. Primus cerasus is the Sour C., 
and crossing with P. avium, the Wild U., 
lais given the Duke or Sweet O.s; family 
Rohacoac. The t/. -trees differ from Ukj 
plum-trees very slightly, and there is littl \ 
to distin^ish them from one another 
h(*^<ni(l the folding of the leaves in the 
hud - in the C. they are flat, in the plum 
rolled up. The fruit in both cases is 
f-toiiv and is termed technically a drupe. 
I'l’om early times the C. has bc<*n culti- 
\ated for its edible fruit, and Luoullus, 
the ej)icnre, is said to have brought it into 
Eur(jp<- P- chama^frasvs, the ground 
a dwarf species, never rising above 3 or 
4 ft high, is common to Lower Austria, 
ilurjgary, and Siberia; P. nigra, the black 
Airier. C., is a handsome tree with loose 
ninbels of pinkish floweirs ; P. serruiata, the 
tim* -toothed C., is a native of China, and 
in \\\ gardens hears double flowers; P. 
(kjircssa, the sand C., grows well in N. 
America, and in Britain is a handsome, 
hut short-lived bush; P. prostrata, the 
sjueading C., is a sma.il prostrate bush 
wliieh brightens the rocks of Dalmatia, 
Candia, and Asia Minor with its pink 
blossoms; P. Japonica, the .Tapau C., is a 
beautiful plant with double flowers which 
appt*ar in Great Britain in Mar. In all 
the above species of true C.s the leaves 
come out later than the flowers, but in the 
bird C.s the racemes of flowers appear 
after or at the same time as the leaves. 
Of these may ho mentioned P. mahaleb, 
the jVlahaleb or perfumed C., a sweet- 
sin oiling shrub with a bitter and nansoous 
fi uil ; P. padtis, the common bird C., a 
spc'cies which grows wild In the woods 
and hedges of central Europe; P. rtr- 
ffhnann, the choke C., a large tree with 
shining deciduous leaves, used in cabinet- 
making In N. America; P. capollim, the 
eapollim or Mexican bird C., which has a 
pleasant-smelling fruit, while the bark is 
reputed to be a valuable febrifuge. The 
C. laurels arc allied to the bird C.s and 


true C.s, and are distinguished from them 
by having evergreen leaves and long 
racemes of flowers which appear with the 
leaves, i*. caroliniana, the evergreen or 
Carolina C. laurel, is an ornamental tree 
with poisonous leaves; P. lauroceras7AS, 
the common or broad-leaved C. laurel, is a 
hardy evergreen much cultivated in Brit, 
shrubberies and is remarkable for the 
amount of hydrocyanic acid secrettid in 
Its loaves; P. lv»ifanica, the Portugal 
laurel, a natl^^e of Portugal and the 
Canaries, flomishes in Brllaiti, whore it is 
readily propagated from its abundant 
fruit. 



Cherso, see Ckeb. 

Cherson, see Kherson. 

Chersonesus (Gk chersonlsos, continoiit- 
is., i.o. a i>eninsula), anct name of sov. 
peninsulas in Europe and Asia, the most 
important being C. Taurica, or Scythica 
(Crimea), C. Cimbrica (Jutland), C. 
Thraolca (Gallipoli), C. Aurea (Malay). 
By the C. Athenian WTiters usually meant 
C. Thracioa. See Crimea; Gallipoli; 
Jutland; Malaya. 

Chersonesus (or Chersonese, Russian 
Khersones), ruins of an anct Gk city in 
SW. Crimea, 2 m. W. of Seyastopol’. 
Founded in the 5th eent„ bo, C. was the 
coimnereial and administrative centre of 
W. Crimea until its decline in the 141h 
cent. AD. Excavations have been made 
since 1827. 

Chert, variety of quartz (q.v.) which 
occurs in limestone in much the same way 
as flints occur in chalk, though in tabular 
masses rather than in nodules. Its for- 
mation is due to concretion; that is silica 
derived from sponges passed into solution, 
then filtered down through tlie calcareous 
ooze and was reprccipitated when con- 
ditions were suitable for the deposition of 
the silica and the solution of the limestone. 
Thus ill certain localities the calcium car- 
bonate in the limestone has given place to 
silica. C. occurs in a variety of colours 
(grey, white, red, yellow, and brown), is 
coarser than flint, and is generally more 
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brittle. The coarser vai'leties arc called 
homstone (q.v.>, 

CherUey, tn in Surrey, England, on the 
r. b. of the R. Thames, 20 m. WSW. of 
London. The rlv. is crossed here by a 
7 -arched bridge, O. possesses the remains 
of a famous abbey, in which Henry VI was 
buried. The poet Cowley d. hero and 
Charles James Fox lived at St Ann’s Hill. 
Partly residential, portly industrial, and 
still partly agric., C. is one of the moat 
attractive Thames -side tns in Surrey. 
Sev. thousand workers are engaged in 
engineering industries in the diat., and 
others in large factories in the tns just 
outside. Agriculture and market garden- 
ing also provide employment for con- 
siderable numbers. Pop. 31,029. 

Cherubim, plural of the Heb. word 
cherub (k^Jrub), one of the 9 choirs of 
angels (see Anqei.). 

Cherubini, Luigi (17G0-1842), It. com- 
poser, b. Florence, the son of a musician 
at the Pergola Theatre. He began to 
study composition at the age of 9 under 
the Felici, and after their deaths imder 
Bizzarri and Castrucci. In 1773 he com- 
posed a mass, and by 1778 his growing 
success os a writer of church music led to 
his being sent to study under Sarti, who 
not only taught him well, but gave him 
minor part/S of his own scores to finish. 
From 1780 dramatic compositions occu- 
pied C. almost exclusively until his 
appointment in a minor post at the Paris 
Oonsorvatolre in 1795. In 1785-6 he 
visited London, and produced La Finta 
Principeaaat VArtaserse, and Givlio 
Sabivo, In 1788 he produced Ifigenia in 
AuUde at Turin, but from 1788 Paris was 
his homo, and he produced there among 
other operas Demophon Lodo'iska, Elisa, 
Les Deux Journies, and Anarritm. 
In 1806 he produced Faniska at the 
Imperial Theatre, Vienna. In 1815 he 
composed an overture and a symphony 
for the Philharmonic Society, London. 
In 1816 he was made one of the superin- 
tendents of the royal chapel, and in 1822 
had become director of the Conservatoire. 
In 1833 he produced his last work for tho 
theatre, All Baba. Henceforward he 
devoted himself to church music, and his 
Requiem in D minor (1836) is one of his 
finest works. As a composer, he is, with 
Gluck, an austere representative of a 
nobler classical stylo in Fr. opera; os a 
teacher Ills influence was harmful In 
restricting his pupils by the narrow rules of 
an earlier age. Beethoven greatly ad- 
mired him, and was influenced by his 
Deux J(mrn6e6, in his opera Fidclio, but 
C. neither understood nor appreciated 
Beethoven. Mendelssohn was the only 
young contemporary whom he openly 
praised. 

Ch^ruel, Pierre Adolphe (1809-91), Fr. 
historian, b. Rouen. He held chairs of 
hist, successively at Rouen, Strasburg, 
and Poitiers. His prin. books ore Dictwn- 
naire historigue des imtitutimis, moeurs, et 
cotUumea de la France, 1849, and Uiataire 
de France pendant la minority de Louis 
XIV, 1879-80. He also ed. Lettres du 
Cardinal Mazarin pendant son miniature, 
1870-91, the memoirs of Saint-Simon, 


1865, and the memoirs of Mile de Mont- 
pensier, 1891. 

Cherusoi, Ger. tribe occupying the basin 
of tho Weser, N. of the Harz Forest. 
In Ai) 9 Arminlus (q.v.), a chief of the C., 
revolted and destroyed the Rom. general 
Qulntilius Varus and his army. Their 
prestige was wrested from them towards 
the end of the 1st cent, ad by their neigh- 
bours, the Chattl, and their tor. was later 
'>ccupled by the Saxons. (Tacitus, Annals, 
’ 2, 11, 12, 13). 

Chervil, name given to various species of 
Umbelliferao. Common C., Anthrisvus 
cerefolium, is an ami. herb, introduced 
' *om S. Europe, and grown for its leaves, 
used for salads, garnishing, and seasoning, 
'lulbous -rooted C., Chaerophyllum bul~ 
> 08 um, a S. European biennial, is somo- 
imes grown like carrots for its edible 
yellowish roots. Bur C., Anthrisens 
neglecta, and Rough C., Chacrophyllum 
'.emulum. are annuals native to Britain and 
"luropo, introducod to N. America. 

Cherville, Gaspard Georges Pescow, 
Marquis de (1821-98), was b. Chartres. 
He was a collaborator of Dumas pdre, but 
he wrote independently a number of books 
3n country life and sport. lie also wrote 
Au village, Ugendes et croquis rustigues, 
’887, and Les Ohiens et les chats, 1888. 

Cherwell. Eng. riv., trlb. of the Thames, 
isiiig 12 m. NE. of Banbury, and flowing 
^ for 30 m. through Northants and Oxou. 
% join the main stream near Oxford . 

Chesapeake Bay, in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, and dividing the former into 2 
►arts, is the largest inlot on tlic E. coast 
if the U.S.A., extending 195 m., with a 
width of from 3 to 30 m., from tho rnoutli 
if the Susquehanna R. southward to 
Hampton Roads. Its entrance has on its 
NT. side (Jape (Jharlos, and ori the S. Cnpe 
Henry. 13 m. apart. The land on either 
ide of the inlet is greatly indented, and 
receives the R.s Susquehanna, Severn, 
Patapsco^ Patuxent, Potomac, Rappa- 
hannock, and York on the W., and James 
m the S W. , all navigable ri vs. Tiie wat er 
3 so deep that the largest ships <jan 
>roceed almost to the mouth of tho 
Susquehanna, and Baltimore is virtually 
washed by tho ocean. The bay is con- 
locted near its head with tho Delaware 
1. by the C. and Delaware Canal. The 
lismal Swamp Canal and tho C. and 
Ibemarle Canal connect it with Albe- 
marle Sound. 

Cheselden, William (1688-1752), anato- 
iiist and surgeon, b, Somerby, Leics. He 
tudied anatomy in London under Cow- 
er (1066-1709). and in 1711 himself 
>egan to give lectures on the subject. 
He was elected a fellow of the Royal 
•ociety in 1712, and pub. a series of 
nt-eresting papers, one of which recounted 
he sensations of a boy of 1 4 on recovering 
his sight through the formation of an 
artificial pupil (by C.) after being blind 
'rom infancy. In 1713 he pub. Anatomy 
»/ the Humane Body, long the standard 
>ook on the subject, and in 1733 Ostco- 
raphia, or the Anatomy of the Bones, with 
jeautiful illustrations. He was surgeon 
.t St Thomas’s, St George’s, and West- 
minster hospitals, and his skill as an 
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operator has seldom been surpassed. The 
lateral operation for lithotomy as it is 
now practised was his invention. In 1 7 3 7 
he retired from practice owing to the 
jealousy of his colleagues, and d. of 
apoplexy at Bath, 1752. Alexander Pope 
(q.v.) was one of his intimate friends. 
Life by Sir Zachary Cope, 1953. 

Chesham, urb. diet, and mrkt tn of 
Bucks. England, 26 m. WNW. of London, 
in the valley of the R. Chess (a riv. noted 
for Its watercress and trout-fishing). 0. 
manufs. hoots and shoes, brushes and 
other hardwood products, sdentifio and 
Hurgical instruments, jewellery, choco- 
lates, gasfirod boilers, toys, and valves. 
Pop. (urb. dist.) 11^00. 

Cheshire, oo. of England, bounded on 
the N. by the Irish Sea and the Mersey, 
also by Lancs and Yorks, and on its other 
sides by the shires of Derby, Stafford. 
Salop, Flint, Denbigh, and by the estuary 
of the Deo. The oo. contains numerous 
antiquities, including Rom. roads, bar- 
rows, remains of religious houses, and 
many old castles and manor houses. 
William the Conqueror made It a oo. 
palatinate under Hugh Lupus; Henry 
VIII subordinated it to the crown, but 
the CO. did not send representatives to the 
Eng. Parliament until 1543. Its greatest 
length from E. to W. is 48 m.. its breadth 
from N. to S. is 32 m., total area (of land 
and water) 1015 so. m., 76 per cent W 
which is under cultivation. The surface ' 
of the CO., except on the extreme E. 
border, is level, well-wooded, and in parts 
studded with small lakes or meres. The 
plain rests on red sandstone, crossed by a 
ridge nmning from N. to S. The chief 
rivs. are the Doe, Mersey, and Weaver, 
all navigable, and the co. has also a 
splendid system of canals — including the 
greater part of the Manchester Ship 
Canal — and an extensive railway network. 
Tlie soil is chiefly clayey or sandy loam 
with marl or peat, and is very fertile. 
The land is divided into grazing and 
arable regions, potatoes being an im- 
portant crop in the latter. Cereals grow 
well here, especially oats, but the chief 
product of the co. is its milk, only a 
small prtjportion of which Is made into 
cheese. There are more cows to tlio sq. 
m. than in any other part of England, and 
the pasture land is very fine. The climate 
is moist and temperate. Cottons, silk, 
and other textiles are manuf. at the tns 
near the Lancs and Yorks boundaries. 
Shipbuilding and all forms of engineering 
are Important, and there are large oil 
refineries at Ellesmere Port. Port Sim- 
light, with soap and margarine factoridR 
adjacent to the garden vil., is in the Wlrral 
peninsula. One of the most remarkable 
products of C. is the rock-salt found In 
abundance in the Northwich, Winsford, 
Middlewich, Sandbach, and Lymm areas. 
To this C. owes its flourishing chemical 
Industry, notably the Imperial Chemical 
Industries’ works at Northwich (q.v.). 
There is also a factory for nuclear products 
at Capenhurst (q.v.). Chester Is the cap., 
and cither big tns are Birkenhead, with its 
world-famous docks, Wallasey, Beblngrt»n, 
Ellesmere Port, Macclesfield, Stockport, 

B.B. 3 


Crewe, Northwich, Altrincham, and Hyde 
(Bt6 separate articles). C. is divided Into 
10 oo. and 6 bor. constituencies for pari, 
electoral purposes, each returning 1 
member. Pop. 1,258,000. 8ee P. H. 
Orossley, Cheshire (County Books Series), 
1949: J. H. Ingram, Companion into 
Cheshire (second ed.), 1949; A. Mee, 
Cheshire (new ed.), 1951. 

Cheshire Regiment, The (formerly 22nd 
Foot), raised in 1689. Fought under 
Marshal Schomberg in Ireland and took 
part in the defence of Gibraltar in 1727, 
and the capture of the is. of Louisbiirg in 
1758. Its grenadiers served imder Wolfe 
at the capture of Quebec. Served many 
years in w. Indies, then partioipate<i in 
the Amor. War of Independence. Under 
Sir Charles Napier it gained groat distinc- 
tion in the Scinde war of 1843. Bears 
honours for S. African War, 1899-1902. 
During First World War it raised 38 
battalions which served in France, 
Flanders, Gallipoli, Macedonia, Palestine, 
and Mesopotamia. It first received its 
Cheshire co. title In 1782. In the Second 
World War the regiment fought in NW. 
Europe and Italy. Its badge is the well- 
known acorn issuing from oak-leaves 
within an 8-pointed star. 

Cheshunt, urb. diet, of Hei*t8, England, 
on the R. Lea, 14 m. N. of London. Hero 
is C. Great House which belonged to 
Cardinal Wolsey. From here Charles I 
set out for Nottingham (1642) at the onset 
of the Civil War. Temple Bar (1672) 
stands In Theobald’s Park (q.v.). Bishop’s 
College (a Church of England theological 
college) was formerly the home of a theo- 
logical college founded by the Countess of 
Huntingdon which moved to C. in 1792. 
C. is tho centre of the great Lea Valley 
horticultural industry, with the largest 
concentration of glasshouses in the world. 
Pop. (dist.) 23,880. 

Chesii Bank, or Beaoh (A.-S. ceooU, 
pebble-bank), curious sldngle beach on the 
coast of Dorset, England. It runs 18 m. 
SE. from Bridport, and ends in tho so- 
called isle of Portland. At Portland end 
the bank is 35 ft above spring-tide level, 
and 200 yds broad. A peculiar fact about 
it is that the pebbles decrease in size from 
1 to 3 in. in diameter at Portland to the 
size of peas at the W. end. 

Chesni, Andr6 du (1584-1640), Fr. 
geographer and historiographer to Louis 
XIII. He was 5. in the prov. of Touraino 
and becamo famous for Ills historical and 
philological learning, which won him the 
name of ‘father of French liistory.’ The 
work for which he is best known in his 
collection of tho oldest Fr. chroniclers, 
Hiatoriae Francorum Scriptores noaetani, 
ab Oentis Origine usqvs ad Philippi IV 
tempora, of which he od. 4 vols., and his 
son pnb. tho fifth after his father’s death. 

Chesney, Charles Cornwallis (1826-76), 
lieutenant-colonel, prof, of military 
strategy at Sandhurst, and a nephew of 
the explorer, Francis Rawdon O. He held 
the position of chairman of Sandhurst in 
1861, during which time he acquired fame 
for his ‘Waterloo Lectures’ delivered 
there. 

Chesney, Franois Rawdon (1789-1872), 
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general and e]i 3 )lorer, b. in oo. Antrim, 
Ireland. It was his report, drawn up in 
1829, on the subject of the Isthmus of 
Suez that made do Lesseps project his 
canal sohozne. The one great wish of his 
life was to have an oyerland route to 
India via the Suphrates, but the Fr. and 
Russian opposition was so great that the 
idea was abandoned. In conneotion with 
the scheme, however, he made 3 separate 
journeys to prove how far the Eupnrates 
was navigable. He wrote the histories of 
his expeditions, one of which was Narrative 
of the Buphraiee Expedition, 1835-7. 


arranged: Queen’s rook (the rook Is known 
also as the castle), queen’s knight, queen’s 
bishop, qiioen, king, king’s bishop, king’s 
knight, king’s rook. The front line is 
composed entirely of pawns. Considering 
the back line, it will be seen that each piece 
is directly opposite to an opposing piece 
of the same denomination; that queen 
faces queen and that king faces king. The 
white queen is on a white square and the 
black queen on a black square. The 
object of the game is to force the king of 
the adverse party into such a situation 
that he can neither move nor remain 
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Chesney, Sir George Tomkyns (1830-9.5), without the danger of being taken by 
soldier and author, brother of Charles some other piece, for the law of the game, 
Cornwallis C. (q.v.). In 1848 he Joined the as will be seen later, does not allow of 
Bengal Engineers; served in the Indian his being actually captured, but only 
Mutiny, and in 1892 became a ^^eral, threatened, and he must then remove, if 
and entered Parliament as meiriber for possible, out of danger. If he cannot, the 
Oxford. He wrote sev. novels. The ^me is lost. From the accompanying 
Private Secretary, 1881, being the best diacTam, the names of the various squares 
known. He also wrote a highly Imagin- . on the board may be seen. That in front 
ative description of a supposed invasion ofj|§f the queen’s rook is known as the 
Ei^land, entitled The Battle of iJorktti^f^f^ueen’s rook’s second square. Two 
1871. squares in front of the queen’s rook is the 

Chest, game played by two persons on a queen’s rook’s third square. Similarly 
board composed of 64 squares, alternating (j R 4 signifies the queen’s rook’s fourth 
black and white, so placed that a white squajv, etc. The pawns are known from 
square is on the right-hand extremity of the piece before whloh they stand. Thus, 
the board before each player. Thirty-two in front of the queen’s rook is the queen’s 
chessmen are used, 16 being black and 16 rook’s pawn, in front of the king’s knight 
white. One player takes the black men, is the king’s knight’s pawn, and similarly 
the other takes the white, and each for the other pieces. It is necessary to 
arranges his pieces on the board before consider now the ways in which the pieces 
him as shown in the Illustration. Naming move, as the complicated nature of these 
them from the white square on the players’ moves forms one of the main dlffloulties 
right, the pieces in the back line are thus for the beginner. The king has the power 
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of moving one square from that which he is 
occupying, so long as the move does not 
expose him to capture by any of the 
enemy’s pieces. Neither the.klng nor any 
other piece may move to a square which 
iB already occupied by a piece of its own 
colour. Thus from his own square the 
king could move to Q square, Q 2, K 2, 
K B 2, and K B square, but no further by 
one move. The queen may move any 
distance in a straight line, either laterally 
or diagonally, bnt neither queen, rook, nor 
bishop may pass over an intervening 


or backward. Its first move may be two 
squaiTes or one, l.e. it may move to Its 
piece’s third or fourth square, but after 
this first move it can only move forward 
one square at a time. Whereas It moves 
laterally, it can take diagonally alone. 
Thus, a pawn on Q 4 may mke pieces on 
Q B 5 and K 5, bnt is stopped by a piece 
on Q 5. If a player succeeds In getting 
one of his pawns into a square occupied at 
the beginning of the game by one of his 
adversary’s back line, he may exchange It 
for any piece except a king, either a queen, 
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NUMEUICAL POSITIONS OP A CHESS-BOARD 


T)K'ce. The rook also can move any dus- 
tance, but his motion must always be 
lateral. The bishop, on the contrary, 
may move any distance diagonally, 
but may not move laterally. It wll thus 
bo noticed that the bishop always 
remains on squares of the same colour as 
his o^vn. The white Q B can never bo on 
a white square, and the white K B can 
never be on a black square. The knight’s 
inovo is limited in distance and is com- 
posed of two short moves, a lateral move 
of one square followed by a diagonal move 
of f)no square. Thus, the Q Kt might 
move to Q R 3, Q B 3, or Q 2. The knight 
alone has the i)owcr of passing over 
another piece. The ‘taking’ of an op- 
ponent’s piece is done by moving one of 
one’s own pieces Into the square occupied 
by one’s opponent’s piece and removing 
the latter. The pawn can only move in a 
forward direction (laterally) whereas all 
tho other pieces may move either forward 


rook, bishop, or knight, so that he may 
poRvSibly have two queens on the board at 
once. A king, as has been said, cannot be 
taken. Whoii another piece attacks him 
and he is in such a position that he might 
bo taken at his adversary’s next move, he 
is said to be in check, A player whose 
king is in check must do one of three 
things at his next move. He must move 
out of check, or interpose another piece 
BO as to shield tho king, or take the 
checking piece. When he can do none of 
these things he is said to bo checkmated, 
‘Cliockmate* is called, and tho game is 
over. Should a player bo in such a 
position that ho can move none of his 

g iocos without putting Ids king in chetjk, 
ut yet his king is not in check at the 
moment, the game is drawn, the result 
being given as a stalemate, A drawn game 
also results through neither player being 
able to checkmate the other. An impor- 
tant privilege allowed to the king, once in 
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each same, the privilegre of azstUng* yet 
remaiDS to be mentioned. The operation 
consists of a donble more performed in 
oonjunction with either the king's rook 
or the queen's rook, and counts as an 
ordinary move. In the first case K moves 
to K Kt square, and K R moves to K B 
square. In the second K moves to Q B 
square, while Q B moves to Q square. 
This move is only allowed If neither the 
king nor the rook has yet been moved, and 
it is further necessary that no piece should 
intervene between the two, that no square 
passed over should be commanded by one 
of the enemy’s pieces, and that tho king 
should not be in check. Note must also 
be made of a particular method of taking 
by the pawn known as taking en passant. 
It may occur when a white pawn is on a 
fifth square, say K B 5. If, then, the 
black K Kt pawn makes its initial move of 
two squares (i.e. to K Kt 4 or K 4), it may 
be taken en passant by the white pawn on 
K B 5, the white pawn moving to K Kt 3 
or K 3 as tho case may be. In 1955 the 
F6d6ration Internationale des Echecs 
(F.I.D.E.—World C. Federation) formu- 
lated a revised set of rules and the most 
Important of these are given in the fol- 
lowing extracts from the official trans. 
(pub. by Pitmans in 1956 by arrangement 
idth the Brit. 0. I’edoration). Provided 
that he first warns his opponent, the 
player whose turn it is to move can adjust 
one or more pieces on their squares. 
Apart from the above case, if the player 
whose turn it is to move touches one or 
more pieces, he must make his move by 
moving or taking tho first piece touched 
which can bo moved or taken. 

The game is drawn by agreement 
between tho two players; or, at the request 
of one of tho players when the same 
position appears three times, and each 
time the same player has had tho move. 
This right of claiming the draw belongs to 
the player (a) who is in a position to play 
a move leading to such repetition of the 
position, if he declares his intention of 
making this move; or (5) who Is about to 
reply to a move by which such repeated 
position has been produced. If a player 
makes a move without having claimed a 
draw in the manner prescribed in ia) or (6) 
he then loses his right to claim a draw; 
this right is, however, restored to him if the 
same position appears again with the same 
player having the move. The game is also 
drawn when the player whose turn it is to 
move proves that at least 50 moves can 
be increased for certain positions pro- 
viding that this increase in number and 
these positions have been clearly laid 
down before the commencement of the 
game. A gambit is a method often used to 
secure on opening for attack. By it a 
pawn or piece, usually a pawn, is sacri- 
ficed in order to enable a piece to secure a 
better position. There are various gam- 
bits, such as king's gambit, queen's 
gambit, etc., to each of which there is a 
recognised defence. The various methods 
of opening a game of C. may soon be 
learnt. White makes the first move, and 
so it is usual for the players to draw for 
colours. The commonest first move is 


that of the king's pawn to K 4. The com- 
monest second move is that of K Kt to 
KBS, and these two form an excellent 
opening for beginners. Sometimes the 
stronger player gives odds to the weaker 
player to make the game more even. It 
may consist of the removed of any piece 
from the stronger player's ranks according 
to the odds to be given. If a pawn bo 
given, it is almost Invariably the king's 
bishop’s pawn. It is not necessary to go 
into further detail as to the method of 
playing C., as there are many valuable 
handbooks to which reference may be 
made. On account of tho interest derived 
from the infinite variety of Its combina- 
tions, and from success depending entirely 
upon skill wholly independent of chance, 
it has become a favourite game among tho 
educated persons of all nations, and in the 
course of cents, a vast literature has 
gathered round it. 

History. The game is of tho greatest 
antiquity, and much dispute has arisen os 
to the coimtry whence it first took its rise. 
Tho game was not known to the anct 
(Ireeks or Romans. A distinct balance of 
historical tradition inclines to Hindustan. 
Hero it has been known immemorlally 
under tho name of chaturanga (from 
chaiur, four, and anga, a part or member), 
that is, tho four angas, or members of an 

f iy, whicli are said in tho Amarakosha 
bo elephants, horses, chariots, and 
b soldiers. As applicable to real 
armies, the term chaturanga Is often used 
by the epic poets of India. In a Sanskrit 
MS., Bhawishya Pvrana, is given a des- 
cription of a four-handed game of 0. 
played with dice, and some historians con- 
sider this to be tho most anct form of tho 
game. But it is not shown precisely how 
the four armies commanded by four kings 
in tho above MS. became converted into 
two opposing armies {see on this Van der 
Linde. Oeschichte und. Litteratur des 
Schachspiels. Berlin, 1874). From India 
tho game passed into Persia and became 
known there by the name of sJuUranj. 
The game passed from the Persians to 
the Arabians after they took possession 
of Persia in the 7th cent., and from them, 
directly or Indirectly, it Is conjectured that 
it came to Spain and other parts of 
Europe, perhaps about the 11th cent. It 
was known to the cultured chissos through- 
out Europe by the time of tho Crusades. 
The original method of play differed 
widely from the present one, the develop- 
ment of tho game continuing until tho 16th 
cent., when castling, the latest addition, 
was introduced. Tho first book printed In 
England was The Game and PUiye of the 
Chesse, issued by Wm Caxton in 1475, and 
this fact shows the popularity of tho game. 
The most masterly treatises on O. begin 
in tho 16th cent, with the Portuguese 
Daniiano, whoso work Is, however, dis- 
tinctly Inferior to the treatise by Ruy 
Lopez, a Sp. cleric, pub. at Alcal& in 
1561. By tho end of this cent., the chief 
home of tho game had shifted to Italy, 
where tho city of Venice had the pre- 
eminence. Among the O. masters of this 
period may be named Salvio, Greco, and 
Polerio. The 17th cent, is comparatively 
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unimportant, but the 18th cent, saw a 
great revival in the study of C. In 
the N. of Europe the name of Phllldor 
stands alone, and in the S. the names of 
Ercole del Kio, LolU, and Ponzlanl deserve 
mention. In the 19th cent. England 
became the supreme C. country, and 
Howard Staunton was generally recog< 
nised as the world’s greatest player. A 
greater genius, however, Paul Morphy 
(1837-84) by name, arose In America, 
and defeated the strongest players of 
Europe. He never actually encountered 
Staunton, who evaded hia challenges, but 
after Morphy had retired from the game, 
Staunton was defeated by Andersson, who 
was ill turn succeeded as champion by 
Steinitz. Anderssen belonged to the 
older school, advocating combinative 
methods, and Steinltz, who has had great 
influence on modern theory, believed in 
positional methods. In 1894 he was 
defeated by the third Ger. champion, 
Emanuel Lasker, who held the title for 
‘ 2 7 years. A long projected match between 
him and Capablanoa, the Cuban 0. 
genius, eventually took place in 1920, and 
liosker resigned after losing four games 
and drawing 10. Since that date 0. was 
<lominated by the personalities of Capa- 
blanoa (q.v.) and the Russian, Alekhine 
(q.v.). in 1927 Alekhine challenged 
Capablanca to defend his title, and afte^ 
match of 34 games Alekhine won slV 
Capablanca throe, and 25 were drawn. In 
3934 Alekhine defeated Bogoljubow, 
winning eight, losing three, and drawing 
1 5. Max Euwe became champion in 1935, 
beating Alokliino, 15i-14i points, but in 
1937 Alekhine beat Euwe 17i-12fr points. 
Alekhine d. in 1946 whilst still in posses- 
sion of the title, and in 1948 a match- 
tournament was held amongst the best five 
players in the world (Botwlnnik, Smyslov, 
Keres, Reshevsky, and Dr Euwe), out of 
which the Soviet champion, M. M. 
Botwlnnik, emerged as the winner. After 
1948 the world championship was 
organised on the basis of a three-year cycle 
of tournaments. In the first year zonal 
tournaments were held all over the world, 
in the second year an Interzonal tourna- 
ment, and in the third year a Candidates* 
Tournament of which the winner had the 
right to challenge the world champion 
to a match. The 1950 Candidates* 
Tournament at Budapest was won by 
Bronstein, but Bot^vinnik retained his 
title by drawing a match with him 12-12 
in the following year. Smyslov won the 
Candidates* Tournament at Zurich in 1953, 
and again the world champion drew his 
match by 12-12 in 1954 at Moscow. 
International C. is governed by the 
F.I.D.E., which held its first tournament 
at Budapest in 1926. Ann. Eng. cham- 
pionships are hold by the Brit. C. Federa- 
tion, foun^ded 1904. In this event the 
most successful players have been H. E. 
Atkins (nine times champion), F. D. Yates 
(six times), H. Golombek (throe times), 
and M. Sultan Khan (throe times), R. .T. 
Broadbent, Sir George Thomas, and W. 
Winter all of whom won the championship 
Uvice. In 1927 the Brit. C. Fodoratiou 
held an international team tournament in 


London under the auspices of F.I.D.E. and 
the champion country was Hungary. Tliis 
tournament has been held on an average 
once every two years since 1927, the win- 
ning countries being as follows: Poland 
at Hamburg 1930; the U.S.A. at Prague 
1931, Folkestone 1933. Warsaw 1935, 
and Stockholm 1937; Germany at Buenos 
Aires 1939; Yugoslavia at Dubrovnik 
1950; the U.S.S.R. at Helsinki 1952 and 
Amsterdam 1954. F.I.D.E. has also 
organised world championship events for 
women, the Invariable winner before the 
Second World War having been Miss V. 
Menclflk (later Mrs Stevenson) of England. 
After her death in the war during a bomb- 
ing raid the title remained vacant until 
once again F.I.D.E. reorganised it and 
the winners since then have all been 
Russians. See J. R. Capablanca, Chess 
Fundamentals, 1922; A. Alekhine, My 
Best Games of Chess, 1927 and My Best 
Games of Chess 1924-1937, 1939; A. 
Nimzowitsch, My System, 1929; R. Reti, 
Masters of the Chessboard, 1933; M. Euwe, 
Judgement and Planning in Chess, 1953; 
H. Golombek, The Game of Chess, 1954; 
G. Stahlberg, Chess and Chessmasters, 
1955. 

Chest, or Thorax, anatomical term for 
the uppermost section of the trunk, or 
that part of the body which is above the 
abdomen and below the neck. It con- 
tains the heart and lungs, the great 
arteries and veins, the windpipe and its 
branches, the gullet and the thoracic 
duct, and Is conical in shape, with 
rounded sides which are flattened at 
front and back. (For the organs of the 
chest, see the diagram accompanying 
article on Abdomen.) The upper end is 
small, slopes downwards and forwards, 
and contains the gullet and windpipe, 
and those arteries and veins leading 
from and to the heart through the neck, 
together with certain nerves. The lower 
end is larger, slopes downwards and 
backwards, and is enclosed by the 
diaphragm, which is convex when viewed 
from above, and which separates the C. 
from the abdomen. Muscles radiate 
from this diaphragm to the body wall, 
and in respiration, by the contraction 
of these muscles and the consequent 
flattening of the diaphragm, together 
with the action of the layer of muscles 
covering the C., which draw the ribs 
upwards and outwards, the cavity of the 
0. is enlarged. The C. is constructed of 
12 pairs of ribs starting from the rerfebroZ 
or spinal column, together with the breast' 
hone, the dUxphrajgm, and the intercostal 
muscles. Since the C. contains the heart 
and lungs, two of the 3 vital organs of the 
body, the other being the brain, it is the 
seat of a large number of the diseases of 
the human system. See Heart; Lungs; 
Man ; Skeleton ; Anatomy ; Physiology, 
etc. 

Chest, largo box made of wood or iron 
with a hinged lid, used as a receptacle 
for treasure, records, or linen, etc. It is 
of very anct origin, being one of the oldest 
pieces of household furniture. In the 
old days C.s were sometimes covered with 
leather and often very much ornamented. 
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They were fife^uently transferred from 
place to place as personal luggage. C.8 
are now often found to churches for the 
reception of vestments, plate, and par. 
jreeords. etc., being equivalent to modern 
safes or strong-boxes. Coffer (O.F. nofre; 
Low Lat. cofrum) is a C. or box for money 
or valuables, and the word was used ns a 
synonym for treasury (of. ‘Comes to the 
privy coffer of the State,* Merchant of 
Venice). See Fuknitube. 

Chester, Earl of, see Blundevillb. 

Chester, episcopal city, pari, and co. 
bor. and the administrative and geo- 
^aphical cap. of the oo. of Cheshire, 
England, on the banks of the Doe, Id m. 
SE. of Liverpool. It is an Important 
shopping and residential centre to whicli 
has been added the development of 
progressive specialised light industries 
such as the manuf. of electrical switch- 
gear and metal window frames, aided by 
the fact that it is an important road and 
rail centre. 

It is almost 2000 years ago since the 
20th Rom. Legion choso as the site for its 
fortress a low sandstone hill at the head 
of the estuary of the R. Dee and cjiIUmI 
it after the riv. — Dora; this was the 
beginning of C. In late Saxon times, 
it was a place of consequence with its j 
own mint and royal palaco, and not 
until 6 years after the battle of Hastings 
did it submit to Norman rule. The early 
Middle Ages were perhaps the time of 
G.*s greatest glory; its port had by thmi 
become the centre for the trade witli 
Ireland, and the city itself was the base 
for many a warlike royal expedition into 
Wales. In 1237, on the death of the last 
of the Norman earls, the earldom was 
taken into the hands of the Crown and lias 
since always been one of the titles of 
the eldest son of the king — Prince of 
Wales and Earl of Chester. King Richard 
II held the city in especial esteem, ele- 
vating the earldom to the dignity of a 
principality. By the 16th cent, the 
silting up of the R. Dee had begun to 
interfere with traffic to the harbour and 
in time it gradually strangled the soabomo 
trade of C The city has possessed 
sheriffs since the time of the Norman 
earls, and mayors since 1238. Its con- 
stitution was confirmed by the great 
charter of Henry VII In 1506, the city 
being constituted a co. of itself. The 
mayor is by virtue of his oflSce admiral 
of the Dee (a relic of C.*8 former maritime 
greatness). 

C.*8 most distinctive architectural 
feature is its rows. These consist of a 
double tier of shops, one at ground level 
and the other at first-floor level, each 
provided with a footway, the upper 
one being set back and covered by the 
second storeys of the buildings. The 
first historical reference to the rows 
occurs in the early 14 th cent. C. is the 
only city in England which still possesses 
its walls poTfeot in their entire circuit of 
2 m. Built originally by the Romans in 
the let cent, ad. and later extended, they 
still contain substantial portions of Rom. 
work. The old gateways have been 
reb 
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remain. There are many pioturesque 
timber-framed houses, notably Bishop 
Lloyd's House (early 17th cent.), God’s 
Providence House (built 1652 and recon- 
structed 1862), Leohe House (16th cent.). 
Stanley Palace (1591) in Watergate 
Sti*oet, the ‘Boar and Billet* (17th cent.), 
Tudor Hoiise (17th cent.), and the Falcon 
Caf6 (1626) in Lower Bridge Street. 

The cathedral, whioh up to the time of 
Henry VIII was a Bouedictine abbey, 
dates from 10.53. Built in a combination 
of every style from Norman to Late 
Perpendicular, it was restored in 1876. 
In a comparatively modern set of corbels 
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on the walls of its S. transept are includerl 
the old story of Alexander and the 
griffins, besides caricatures of Disraeli, 
represented as the Brit, lion defending 
the Crown against Dr Kenealy, and 
Gladstone with daggers and lion’s body, in 
the act of overthrowing the Irish Church. 
Also noteworthy are tlio churches of 
St John the Baptist (traditionally said 
to have been founded by King Ethel rod 
in AD 689 and perhaps more probably 
by Earl Ethcdred in 901); St Mary-on- 
the-Hill (belonging mainly to the 15tli 
and 16th cents.); and St Peter (a church 
has occupied this site since ad 907). 'I’he 
chief modern buildings are the tn hall 
(1869); Crosvenor Museum and School of 
Art, built at the suggestion of Charles 
Kingsley, wlio was then canon of C. : and 
the King’s School, founded by Henry VIII 
(1541) and reorganised as a public school 
in 1873. Roodee Common (C9 ao.) Is the 
scene of the ann. race meeting in May. 
The city returns 1 member to Parliament. 
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Chester, port city in Delaware co., Penu- 
pylvania, U.S.A., 15 m. from Phila- 
delphia. The Pennsylvania Military Col- 
lege and the Crozior Theological Seminary 
are both estab. here. It has large ship- 
yards, boiler and engine works, factories 
and foundries, etc. Pop. 66,039. 

Chester-le«Street, nirkt tn in the co. 
of Durham, 6 m. N. of Durham city. 
Its par. church of St Mary and St Cuth- 
bert was formerly collegiate, and the vil., 
situated on the anct Ermine Street, was 
the seat of the Hishop of Bernicia from 
883 to 995, under the name of Cunco- 
ceastro. In its neighbourhood are Lamb- 
ton, Lnmley, and Ilavensworth Castles, 
t Collieries surround C., though the tn is 
penil -residential in character. Pop. 18,700. 

Chester Plays, see Miracle Plat; 
Mohalttv. 

Chesterfield, Earl of, title formerly homo 
by the family of Stanhope, later Scuda- 
more-Stanhopo, created 1628. In 1883 
the direct line failed, and Henry E. 
Scudamoro-Stimhope became the 9th 
earl. The title devolved on the 7th Earl 
Stanhope on the deatli, in 1952, of the 
1 2th Earl of 0-, but it lias nut been claimed 
by him. 

Chesterfield, Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
4th Earl of (1694-1773), statesman, 
courtier, and letter- writer, eldest son of 
the 3rd earl, and oduc. at Trinity HalL 
Cambrhlge. Ho succeeded to the earldoi^ 
in 1726, and 2 years later went as ambas, 
to The Haame, whore he remained until 
1732. He nnd formed an intimacy with 
Mile du Bouchet, by whom ho had a son, 
but the connection did not endure, and In 
1733 ho married the daughter of the 
Duchess of Kendal, an act which seriously 
offended Ceorge II. Soon after he 
became the recognised lender of the 
opposition in the House of Lords, and 
subsequently held important ministerial 
and diplomatic appointments. Nowa- 
days, however, he is remembered prin- 
cipally for his literary connections. He 
was a friend and correspondent of Vol- 
taire, and at one time offered to befriend 
.Tohnson, who in 1747 addressed to him the 
‘plan* of his dictionary. C. thought no 
more of Johnson until the pub. of that 
work was annoimccd 7 years later, when 
ho wrote in the World about it, a belated 
attention which the lexicographer ro- 
sonted. * The notice which you have been 
pleased to take of my labours, had it been 
early, had been kind; but it has been 
delayed until I am indifferent and cannot 
enjoy it; till I am solitary, a.nd cannot 
impart it; till I am known, and do not 
want it.’ This letter has been universally 
acknowledged as a masterpiece of indig- 
nant rebuke. C.'s fame also rests on the 
letters t.o Ills natural son, in which he, the 
moat elegant of mankind, endeavoured to 
tenxili Ills son the art of being agreeable in 
society. These letters wore pub. by bis 
son’s widow, Eugenia Stanhope, in 1774, 
and were included in Lord Mahon’s 
Letters of Philip Dormer Stanhope , Earl of 
Chesterfield, 1845-53. See W. Ernst, 
Memoirs of the TAfe of Philip Dormer^ 
fourth Earl of Chesterfield, 1893: H. Coxon, 
Chesterfield and His Critics, 1925. 


Chesterfield, mrkt tn and municipal bor. 
In Derbyshire, England, 24 m. of 

Derby on the R.^ Bother. The tn ia 
famous for the crooked spire of the 14th- 
cent. par. church. George Stephenson, 
the * father of railways,’ is buried in 
Trinity Church. Industries include en- 
gineering, and the manuf . of earthenware 
products, surgical dressings, and card- 
board boxes. To the SE. ore extensive 
coal-fields. Pop. 68,640. 

Chesters, residence near Ohollerford, 
Northumberland, England. It is in the 
midst of a park containing a section of 
the Rom. wall and remains of the Rom. 
station of CUumum. Much excavation 
work has been carried out and a fin© 
collection of Rom. remains is housed in 
the museum in the park. 

Chesterton, Ceoil Edward (1879-1918), 
journalist and author, 6. London, brother 
of G. K. C. (q.v.). Ho was educ. at St 
Paul’s School. His first book, Olad- 
slonian Ohosts, 1905, was directed against 
traditional liberalism. In 1910 appeared 
Party and the People, and Nell Owynne in 
1911 ; and in the fatter year, in collabora- 
tion with Hilaire Belloc (q.v.) he wrote 
The Party System. He was on the 
executive of the Fabian Society, 1905-7, 
first secretary of the Anti-Puritan League, 
1907, sub -editor of the Eye Witness (after- 
wards New Witness), 1911-12, then editor. 
He became a Rom. Catholic in 1912. His 
persistent criticism of the circumstances 
connected with a contract between the 
gov. and the Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Co. led to the House of Commons appoint- 
ing a committee of inmiiry, and he was 
lined for criminal llbol. In the war period, 
before ho joined the colours, he pub. 
T/te Prussian hoik said in his Heart — , 
1914, and The Perils of Peace, 1916; his 
History of the United States was pub. in 
1918. He d. in a military hospital in 
Boulogne. 

Chesterton, Gilbert Keith (1874-1936), 
journalist and author, h. Campden Hill, 
Kensington. He was educ. at St Paul’s 
School until 1891, and then entered the 
Slade School to study art. He soon began 
literary work, however, at first reviewing 
art books for the Bookman and the 
Speaker, and working in a publisher’s 
office. He definitely took up literature as 
a career in 1900, and contributed largely 
to a great variety of periodicals. It was 
his Browniny in the Eng. Men of Letters 
series that first gave him a place among 
the critics. With The Napoleon of 
Notling HUl, 1904, he began the fantastic 
romances which, together with the 
‘Father Brown* detective stories, cap- 
tured the larger public. A Saturday 
column in the Daily News stung the party 
Liberals through a decade. For 30 years 
lie wrote the Notebook page of the Jllus^ 
(rated London News — an astonishing feat 
for the most anarchic of journalists. 
Prose and verso flowed unceasingly from 
Ills pen. In 1901 he married Frances 
Blogg. He is popularly regarded as 
merely a fountain of brilliant paradox, 
but that is a very superficial reading of 
him. Largely Influenced by his friend 
Hilaire Belloc, he gradually discarded, or 
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became aware of hie innate mistrust of, 
all ideas of evolutionary’ development — 
which appeared to him to involve a 
mechanistic conception of mankind. 
It was noteworthy that almost every critic 
of C. claimed him as erreat in his own field, 
whether fiction, belles-lettres, poetry, 
literary criticifion, or philosophy. C.’s 
reception into the Church of Rome was 
announced in Aug. 1922, 

C. applied the same principle in Ills 
positive politics. Regarding the con- 
scious ivill as the cause of aU action, he 
saw no I'eason why a past state of affairs 
should not be resuscitated anywhere if 
desirable. So ho was president of the 
Distributist League, of which G.K.*& 
Weekly was (more or less) the organ. 
Distributism is a term invented by Belloc 
(q.v.) to denote a revolt against Capitalism 
in the direction opposite to Socially. It 
was C.*s view that It would strengthen the 
'small man,* discourage *big business,' 
and endeavour to re-localise the pop. 

Among his books are The Wild Knighi 
and other Poems, 1900, The JDefendant, 
1902, Twelve Types, 1902, O. F, Walts, 
1904, The Napoleon of Notting Hill, 1904, 
The Club of Qiieer Trades, 1905, Dickens, 
1906, Orthodoxy, 1908, The Man ivhn v'os 
Thursday, 1908, George Bernard Shaw, 
1909, The Innocence of Father Broum, 
1911, The Ballad of the White Horse, 1911, 
Manalive, 1912. The Victorian Age 
in English Literature, 1913, The Flying 
Inn, 1914, The Wisdom of Father Brown, 
1914, Poems, 1915, A Short History of 
England, 1917, Irish Impressions, 1918, 
Ths Uses of Diversity, 1921, Eugenics and 
other Evils, 1922, The Man who knew too 
Much, 1922, What I saw in America, 
1922, St Francis of Assisi, 1923, WiUiam 
Cohbett, 1925, The Everlasting Man, 1925, 
The Incredulity of Father Brown, 1920, 
The Queen of Seven Swords, 1926, The^ 
Sexret of Father Brown, 1927, The Return 
of Don Quixote, 1927, Generally Speaking, 
1928, Catholic Essays, 1929, Chavser, 
1932, The Scandal of Father Brown, 1935, 
Autobiography, 1936, The Paradoxes of 
Mr Pond, 1937. 

See E. Cammaerts, The Laughing 
Prophet, 1937; H. Belloc, On the Place of 
Gilbert Chesterton in English Inters, 1940; 
Maisie Ward, O. K, Chesterton, 1944, Return 
to Chesterton, 1952 ; H. Kenner, Paradox in 
Chesterton, 1948. 

Chesterton, see Newoastle-under- 
Ltme. 

Chestnut, or Castanea, genus of Fagaceae 
known to the N. hemisphere and culti- 
vated for the handsome appearance of the 
species and the economic value of the 
fruit. C. saliva, the Sp. or European C., 
helps to form dense forests, and the fruit 
consists of 2 or 3 nuts enclosed in a prickly 
burr. The fruit, called the sweet C. , forms 
a common article of diet in Europe in its 
raw state, when roasted, or when ground 
Into flour. As confectionery they are 
candied, and receive the name of marrons 
glacis*, the starchy matter contained in 
them makes them of great value os a food. 
The horse C., or Aesculus hippocastanum, 
differs in most important botanical points 
from the sweet C.; it Is a species of 


Hlppocastanaoeae which is cultivated for 
its stately appearance, and the fruit is a 
leathery oapsule resembling the sweet 0. 
only in being prickly. The specific name 
was given to the plant on account of the 
marks of the leaf-scar which seem like a 
miniature horse-shoe. The Australian C., 
or Castanospermum australe, is a legu- 
minous plant which is the only species in 
the gomis; its outward appearance is 
unlike Castanea, but the roasted seeds 
tasto like those of the sweet C. 



CHESTNUT 


Chetham, Humphrey (1580-1653), b. 
Crumpsoll Hall, Manchester. lie was in 
turn a merchant, a private banker, and a 
cloth manufacturer in Manchester. He 
amassed a considerable amount of money, 
£7000 of which ho loft for the foimdation 
of a hospital for 40 poor boys. This 
wjis opened in 1656, and the number of 
boys now cared for has greatly increased. 
With a further £1000 and the residue of 
his property he founded a library, now 
containing over 70,000 vols. See T. 
FuUer's Worthies, 1840, ii. 214. 

Chettle, Henry (c. 1560-c. 1607), 

dramatist and pamphleteer, son of Robert 
C., a dyer of London. In 1577 he bound 
himself apprentice to a stationer. In 
1592 ho pnb. Greeners QroaVS'Worth of Wit. 
Ho found it necessary to repudiate any 
share in the pamphlet in his Kind Hurts 
Dream, 1593, and to apologise to 3 persons 
who were abused in it, of whom .Shake- 
speare appears to be one. In 1595 lie 
pub. Piers Plainncs Seaven Teres Prentis- 
ship, and between then and 1603 he wrote, 
or collaborated in, over 40 plays. Meres 
speaks of C. in his Palladis Tamia as ‘ one 
of the best for Comedy.* His money 
dlflQcultles wore constant, and are sev. 
times referred to by Ilenslowe in his 
Diary. Of C.’s own plays only The 
Tragedy of Hoffman woe printed, 1631. 
For Troyes Revenge and the tragedy of 
Polefeme Honslowe paid him ‘flftye 
shellenges.* In The Pleasant Comodic 
of Patient Orissitt, 1603, he collaborated 
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witb Dekker and Haughtou, and In The 
Death af Robert, Earle of Huntingdon, 
IGOl, with Munday. In 1603 he pub. 
England*8 mourning garment, an ole^ 
upon Queen Elizabeth, in which he 
alJudefl to contemporary poets. See 
H. Jenkins, The Life and Work of Henry 
CheMle, 1934. 

Chetwode. Sir Philip Walhouse, 1st 
Baron (1869-1950), Brit, soldier. Educ. 
at Eton. Entered 19th Hussars (from 
militia) in 1889. Colonel 1911, mcnor- 
general 1916, lieutenant-general 1919, 
general 1926. I'ought in the Burma 
campaign 1892-3, and in the S. African 
War 1899-1902. In the First World 
War ho commanded the 5th Cavalry 
Brigade in 1914-15, the 2ik1 Cavalry Div. 
in 1915-16, the desert colunm and canal 
defences, Egypt, 1910-17, and finally the 
20th Army Corps 1917-18, which cap- 
tured Jerusalem. Mentioned in dis- 
patches 11 times. After the First World 
War he was military secretary at the War 
Office 1919-20, deputy chief of the 
Imperial Gener^ Staff 1920-2, adjutant- 
general to the forces 1922-3, general officer 
oommanding-in-chief Aldershot Command 
1923-7, chief of the General Staff, Indio, 
1928, commander-in -chief in India 1930- 
1935. field marshal 1933, constable of the 
royal palace and the fortress of London 
1933. ^ 

Ghetwood, Knightly (1650-1720), dlviif 
and writer, 6. Coventry, He became dean 
of Gloucester about 1707. He contrib- 
uted tt life of Lycurgus to the trana. of 
Plutarch’s Lives pub. in 1683, and wrote 
the life of Virgil and the preface to the 
Pastorals in Dryden’s trans. of Virgil, 
1697, and sev. biographies, essays, trans., 
sermons, and poems. 

Cheval de FVise, or Chevaux de Frise 
(Fr. cheval, a horse; de Frise, of Fries- 
land), in fortification, an obstacle con- 
sisting of pieces of timber traversed with 
iron spikes, 5 or 6 ft long and pointing 
outwards, used to close a breach or defend 
a narrow passage against the advance of 
cavalry. It was first used in the Dutch 
War of Independence at the siege of 
Groningen in Friesland. 

Chevalier, Albert (1861-1923), coster 
comedian and music-hall artist, b, London, 
the son of a Fr. master at Kensington 
Grammar School. In 1877 he acted in 
An Unequal Match at the Prince of 
Wales's Theatre, taking the name of 
Knight, and later he was associated with 
John Hare. In 1891 he introduced his 
famous coster comedian sketches and 
songs at the Pavilion Music Hall. He 
wrote many plays, sketches, and mono- 
logues; and one of the former. Tommy 
Dodd, wos produced in 1 898 at the Globe 
Theatre. In his later years he frequently 
gave entertainments consisting of items 
from his former * turns.* His last public 
appearance was in Nov. 1922, In My Old 
Dutch, by himself and Arthur Shirley. 

Chevalier, Maurice (1889- ), Fr. actor, 
vocalist, revue artist, and film star, 6. 
M6nllmontant, near Paris. Married 
Yvonne Vall6e; marriage dissolved. He 
started life as an electrician; then en- 
graver, and made his first appearance on 


the stage as a singer at the PalalB du 
Travail, Belleville, 1906. From 1909 to 
191.3 ho was at the Folies BergAres, where 
he became dancing partner to Mistin- 
guette. He fought with the Fr. Army in 
the First World War and was a prisoner of 
war for over 2 years. He made his first 
London appearance at the Palace Theatre 
in the revue Hullo, America, succeeding 
Owen Narcs thci’ein in 1919. He began 
his film career in 1929 and became one of 
the outstanding stars of the cinema. Later 
he became interested in theatre manage- 
ment. He was in Paris when the Germans 
occupied it in the Second World War and 
had to remain there during the Occu- 
pation. He is one of the very few people 
who can hold the rapt attention of an 
audience single-handed for oyer 2 hrs. 

Chevalier, Miohel (1806-79), eminent 
Fr. economist and statesman, o. Limoges. 
In his early days he trained as an engineer, 
but in 1829 he joined the Socialist school 
of Saint-Simon. He became the editor 
of the Globe, the organ of the Salnt- 
Slmonians, and in 1832 he was arrested, 
and sentenced to a year’s imprisonment 
on account of certain articles which had 
been pub. He was released after 6 
months, and sent by Thiers to America to 
inquire into the railway and water systems 
there. Later he went on an economic 
expedition to England, which resulted in 
the pub. of his Des intuits maUriels de la 
France, 1838. In 1840 he was made prof, 
of political economy at the College de 
France. In 1851 he pub. an important 
book advocating free trade; and he, with 
Richard Cobdon, played an important 
art in securing the commercial treaty 
etween France and England, 1860. The 
same year he was created member of the 
Senate, and for many years took an active 
part in discussions, until he retired from 
public life in 1870. 

Chevalier, formerly a horseman, or a 
knight; it is also an honorary title used by 
the younger sons of a Fr. noble family. 
The name is still in use among members 
of certain foreign orders, such os Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honour. Prince 
Charles Edward was known as the ‘ Young 
Chevalier.’ 

Chevalier de St George, see Stuart, 
James Francis Edward. 

Chevet, in arohJtocture, the apsidal E. 
end of a large Fr. church, having an aisle 
or ambulatory round the apse, surrounded 
by a ring of chapels. Westminster Abbey 
provides a rare Eng. example. 

Cheviot Hills, range of hills stretching 
from NE. to SW. between England and 
Scotland, and covering about 35 m. of 
the border between the 2 countries. 
The larger part of the range is in England, 
the smaller portion being in Roxburgh- 
shire. The highest peak is The Cheviot, 
2676 ft. Other peaks forming the range 
are Cairn Hill, 2545 ft, Hedgehope Hill, 
2348 ft, Windy Gyle, 2089 ft. Peel Fell, 
1975 ft, and Carter Fell, 1815 ft. The 
range is well covered with grass, and 
affords excellent pasturage for the flocks 
which graze on its sides. The SW. por- 
tion of the range consists chiefly of lime- 
stone belonging to the carboniferous 
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eyBtem, but the highest peaks are of 
volcanic origin, pointing to the Lower 
Old Red Sandstone Age. A huge moss 
of granite pierces these volcanlc-formed 
rcKiks for about 20 sq. m., forming The 
Cheviot. 

Chevreul, Michel Eugtoe (1786-1889), 
Ft. chemist, 6. Angers, where his father 
was a physician. At the age of 17 he 
went to Paris, and entered L. N. Vau- 
quelin's college, where he studied with 
much zeal and success, becoming in time 
VauQuelin’s assistant at the natural hist, 
museum in the Jardin des Plantes. In 
1813 he was made prof, of chom. at the 
Lyo6e Charlemagne, and took charge of 
the Gobelins tapestry works, where he per* 
formed his researches on colour contrasts. 
In 1826 he became a member of the 
Academy of Sciences, and was elected 
foreign member of the Royal Society of 
London. In 1830 he became director of 
the natural hist, museum in Paris. In 
1886 his hundredth birthday was cele* 
brated with great public rejoicings, and a 
grand f6to ^ven at the museum in his 
honour. His name is famous for his dis- 
•coveries of margarine, stearin, and olein, 
fjs well as for research work on dyes and 
Boax> -making. 

Chevron (Fr. chivve^ a goat) : 1. In archi- 
tecture a decoriition introduced into 
England in the 11th cent., and consisting 
of a moulding with a zigzag outline, 
examples of which are to be found in 
CanterbtUT and Durham Cathedrals. It 
is a common decoration in the Zimbabwe 
mins, Rhodesia, and in S. Arabia. It is 
used also in the cloisters of Monreale, near 
Palermo, in those of St Paul, outside 
Romo, and In many Gor. churches. A 
very early example is the tomb of Aga- 
memnon, at Mycenae. 

2. lu heraldry C. is one of the ordinaries 
formed of 2 bands, joined together at 
the top, and coming down to the ends of 
the shield in the form of a pair of com- 
passes. Shields may have 1, 2, or 3 C.s, 
and in some as many as 6 have been 
found. It is probably the earliest among 
the Eng. armorial charges. As badge of 
rank see Stripes and Chevrons. 

Chevrotain, or Mouse-deer, of the mam- 
malian ungulate family Tra^idae. The 
family includes 2 genera, Tragvlus and 
Byernoschus, The first contains many 
species of small animals, which have 
more or less the characteristics and habits 
of some rodents. They inhabit Asia, the 
Malay Archipelago, Ceylon, and India. 
To the second belongs only 2 species, 
known as the water C., which comes from 
Africa. 

Chewing-gum, preparation made from 
a gum called chicle, which is the product 
of a tree, Achrcts sapota, native of W. 
Indies and Central America. It is sweet- 
ened, and various flavouring substances are 
added to it. It has become, in the U.S. A . , 
a favourite sweetmeat, which is chewed 
but not swollowod. 

Cheyenne: 1. Cap. of the state of 
Wyoming, TJ.S.A., situated near the 
Laramie Mts. It is a transportation, 
trade, and distribution centre, and a 
shipping point for sheep and cattle. 


There are railroad shops, a municipal 
airport, and an oil refinery. Hauuls. 
include dairy and bakery products and 
beverages; lumber is also produced. 
Here are the state capitol, the Federal 
building, and the governor’s mansion. 
Pop. 31,936. 

2. A riv. In U.S.A., composed of 2 
branches, which take theh rise in Wyom- 
ing, and flow NW. through S. Dakota to 
join the Missouri, 36 m. NW. of Pierre. 
Length of each branch about 350 m. 

Cheyenne, N. Amer. Indians of the 
Algonqulan linguistic family and one of 
the most famous and warlike of the Plains 
tribes. They originated in Minnesota, 
but now inhabit reservations in Montana, 
Oklahoma, and S. Dakota. They number 
about 4400. See K, Llewellyn and E. A. 
Hoebel, The Cheyenne Way^ 1941, 

Cheyiesmore, Herbert Franoie Eaton, 
3rd Baron (1848-1925), soldier. Entered 
Grenadier Guards, 1867, and reached the 
rank of major-general. On retirement 
from the eirmy in 1899, bo devoted himself 
to municipal work, being mayor of West- 
minster, 1905-8, and chairman of the 
London Co. Council, 1912-13. A skilled 
marksman, C. was the leading spirit in 
the foundation of the Bisley ann. meeting. 
During the First World War he presided 
over sev. courts martial, including those 
aljiich condemned to death Karl Lody, the 
Wer. spy, and the leaders of the 1916 
Dublin rising. 

Cheyne, Thomas KeUy (1841-1915), 
theologian and O.T. scholar, b. London. 
He was eduo. at Merchant I'aylors’ 
School, and afterwards went to Wor- 
cester College, Oxford. Later he wont to 
Gdttingen, and studied the Ger. theo- 
logical methods. At Oxford he won the 
chancellor’s modal for the Eng. essay, and 
in 1868 heoome fellow of Balliol College. 
He was appointed rector of Tendriiig in 
Essex in 1880, whore he remained until 
1885, when be was made prof, of the 
interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oriel 
College, Oxford, which post also held a 
canonry at Rochester. In 1889 he de- 
livered the Bnmpton lectures at Oxford. 
He was a member of the O.T. revision 
company, and joint editor of the Encyclo- 
paedia Biblwa^ 1899-1903. He was also 
in earlier years editor of the O.T. portif)n 
of the Variorum Bible, and organised the 
theological part of the original Academy, 
In later years his biblical criticism became 
very extreme. In 1908 he resigned liis 
post as prof. He was author of many 
books and lectiires, the most important of 
which are The Proph^ies of Isaiah^ 1880- 
1881, Exposition of Jeremiah and Lamenta- 
tions^ 1883, Book of Psalms. 1884, 1888, 
Job and Solomon, 1887, Jeremiah, his 
Life and Times, 1888, The Hallovnng 
of Criticism, 1888, Aids to the Devout 
Study of Criticism, 1892, Introduction to 
Isaiah, 1896, Isaiah, 1897-9, Jewish 
lieliffious Life in Posi-ExUic Times, 1898, 
and Critica BiLlica, 1 903. 

Choyne, Sir William Watson (1852- 
1932), Scottish surgeon, 5, at sea off 
Hobart, Tasmania. He graduated in 
medicine at Edinburgh Univ., 1876, and 
became house surgeon to Lister, first in 
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Edinburgh and later at King's College 
Hospital, London. He was assistant 
surgeon and later surgeon to that hospital 
(1880-1917) and prof, of surgery there 
(1891-1017). He became a feUow of tho 
Royal College of Surgeons in 1879, was 
Hunterian prof. 1888-90, was president 
from 1914 to 1916, and was awarded its 
Lister Memorial Medal in 1924. He was 
elected F.R.S. in 1894 and was creatod a 
baronet in 1908 on becoming surgeon*iD< 
ordinary to King Edward VII. He was 
M.P. for the Umvs. of Edinburgh and St 
Andrews, 1917, and for the Scottish univs., 
1918-22. C. was a staunch advocate of 
the antiseptic principles introduced by 
Lister. His prln. works are Antiseptic 
Surgery t 1882. Suppuration and Septic 
Diseases t 1889, Treatment of Wounds^ 
Ulcers, and Abscesses, 1894, TubercuUms 
Disease of Bones and Joints, 1895, Manual 
of Surgical Treatment (with F. Burghard, 
7 vola.), 1899-1903, and Lister his 
Acfiievement, 1925. See Dictionary of 
National Biography, 1931-40. 

Cheyne-Stokes Respiration, breaking up 
of the ordinary rhythm of breathing into 
periods of waxixig and waning. The 
breathing increases in depth until it 
reaches a maximum, becomes shallower 
again until it ceases altogether, then 
recommences and gains in depth once 
more, the cycle being repeated again aid 
again. Respiration is controlled by iS 
respiratory centre in the medulla, and a 
rise in the carbon dioxide content of the 
blood stimulates the centre {see Respira- 
tion). C.-S. R. is a grave shm, indicating 
that tho normal functioning of the 
respiratory centre is disorganised. 

Cheyney, Peter (1896-1951), full name 
Reginald Evelyn Peter Southhouse-Chey* 
ney, crime novelist, b. London. Ednc. at 
the Mercers School and London Univ., he 
worked for a time as a law clerk, then 
became an actor, and after that a jour- 
nalist. His earliest pubs, were 2 books of 
verse. His first successful crime novel 
was This Man is Dangerous, 1936; others 
are Dames Don*t Care, 1937, Don’t Oet Me 
Wrong, 1938, Vou Can’t Keep the Change, 
1940. It Couldn’t Matter Less, 1941, Sorry 
Vou^ve Been Troubled, 1942, You Can 
Always Duck, 1943, and Dance Without 
Music, 1947. 

Chiabrera, Gabriello (1552-1637), It. 
poet, b. Savona, and founder of the 
Pindaric school of poetry. He wrote 
many odes, lyrics, and canzonetti, which 
are full of m 3 rthologio allusions and 
affectations, the eiTor of the times in 
which he lived. His best poetry is to be 
found in the canzonetH and scherzi written 
for music. Some of his canzoneMi, Hko 
the anacreontics of Ronsard, are most 
elegant and graceful. Sev. of his epitaphs 
have been trans. by Wordsworth. There 
were eds. of his lyric work pub. In Rome 
1718, Venice, 1731, Leghorn, 1781, and 
Milan, 1807. All the rest of his work has 
long sunk into oblivion. 

Chiachou, see Tsinotao. 

Chian, or Kian, tn in Klangsi prov., 
China, situated on a trlb. of the Kan R. 

Chiana (anct Glanis), riv. of Italy, 
originally a trib, of the Tiber (Q.v.), in the 


prov. of Arezzo (q.v.). Its valley is very 
fertile, but was once extremely unhealthy 
owing to the overflow of the rlv. The riv. 
bed was deepened in the 19th cent., and 
tho water led by channels to the Amo 
(q.v.) as well as the Tiber. Length 35 m. 

Chiang Kai-shek (1886- ), Chinese 
general and politician, b. Fenghua, 
Chekiang, and trained in tho Footing 
Cadet School. Whilst a student in a 
Jap. militaiy school he joined Dr Sun’s 
revolutionary poTty, but it was not until 
ho was 34 that he gained prominence on 
his appointment as principol of tho 
Whampoa Military Academy when he 
returned from Soviet Russia. At this 
period the ICuomintang (hereafter abbrevi- 
ated KMT) was in alliance with the 
Chinese Communist party and tho Russian 
adviser Borodin had considerable influence 
over C. K. When Dr Sun d. in 1925, 
C. K. wns appointed commander-in-chief 
of tho KMT forces in Canton, with the 
Russian general, Galen, as his chief of 
staff. In 1926, with the assistance of the 
Chinese Communists, C. K. successfully 
led the N. expedition to the Yangtse, and 
the KMT gov., which had been set up the 
year before in Canton, was moved to 
Wuhan. He soon quarrelled, first with 
the Russians who were subsequently 
expelled from China, and then with his 
own generals and with the Communists 
with whom he was soon to engage in inces- 
sant civil wars. 

His grand purge, started on 15 May 
1927, resulted in the liquidation of largo 
numbers of students, workers, peasants, 
and his personal rivals. His slogan was 
‘No parties outside the ICMT, no factions 
inside the KMT I' While the smaller 
parties, such as the Social Democratio 
party and the China Youth party, were 
driven underground, the Communists now 
took up arms openly against him. His 
move was so nnpopnlar that in Aug. he 
was forced to resign by his own colleagues. 
In Doc. 1927, while leaving his first wife, 
Mao Shih, in his native tn. Fenghua, and 
sending his second wife, Gh’en Chieh-ju, to 
America, he married as his third wife 
Soong Mei-ling, sister of Mme IT. H. 
K’ung and T. V. Soong. Thus a trium- 
virate was formed with the 2 now brothors- 
In-law, who were later to become his 
prime minister, foreign minister, and 
finance minister by turns. Shortly before 
the wedding C. K. was baptised in a 
Methodist church in Shanghai. lu Oet. 
1028 ho resumed the presidency; this 
was followed by his war with Gen. Li 
Tsung-jeii in tho next spring; and in 1930 
he was again engrossed in a fierce civil 
w^nr with tho Governor of Shansi, Yen 
Ilsi-shan, and tho Christian general, Feng 
Yu-hsiang, who, together with Wang 
Ching-woi, formed a separate gov. in 
Peking. This war spread to 7 pro vs., 
from N. Kiangsu to Shensi, and was only 
ended by the intervention on V. K.’s 
side of the troops of Chang Ilstieh-liang 
from Manchuria. The vacuum thus left 
in Manchuria was to bo filled by Jap. 
invaders in the following autumn (1931). 
Meanwhile his quarrel with the Kwang- 
tung faction inside the KMT went on. 
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and it eventual^ cnlminated in iho arrest 
by O. K. of both Hu Han-min, the presi- 
dent of the Logritfiatiye Yuan (Parliament), 
and of Gen. Hi Chi-shen, Governor of 
KwanRtuniT. Prom 1930 to 1934 he 
launched 5 fundamentally unsuccessful 
* Extermination of Bandits* (i.e. Com- 
munists) campai^s, and even after the 
Jap. invasions had beerun he transferred 
Changr HsUeh-liaa^*8 Manchurian troops 
to Shensi and urged Chang to light the 
Communists in Yenan. Hesentful at his 
losses to the Japanese, first of Manchuria 
and then of Hopei, Chang defied C. K.*s 
order, mutinied, and kidnapped him in 
Sian on 12 Dec. 1930, but C. K. was 
subsequently released through the media- 
tion of Chou Kn-lai (q.v.), and an agree- 
ment was reached for a united front 
between the CJommunists and the KMT 
against the invading Japanese. Though 
from 1931 to 1943 Liu Shen was the 
president of China, C. K. in liis capacity 
as the chairman of the Military Council 
was dictator of the country, .justifying 
his rule on the grounds that China was not 
a constitutional rep. but was under the 
tutelage gov. of the KMT, of which ho was 
the leader; and on the death of Lin Shen in 
1943 he again assumed the presidency. 
After the war he once more parted com- 
pany with the Communists and resumed 
the * Extermination of Bandits* campaign 
in 1947; but the corruption of his gov. 
had by this time lost him support both in 
China and in W. Europe, and after a series 
of defeats his troops were completely 
routed by Mao Tse-tung’s Communist 
Army on the mainland in 1950. C. K. 
fled to Formosa with half a million 
soldiers in 1 949 and became the president 
of the refugee regime on the is. His gov. 
is still recognised by the U.S.A. as the 
rightful gov. of China. See China, 
History and Chou En-lai; also R. Payne, 
Chiang Kai-sliek: i?ie Oeiieralissimo, 1948, 
and C. P. Fitzgerald, Revolution in China, 
1951. 

Chiangyin, or Kiangyin, tn in the prov. 
of Kiangsu, China. It stands in a strongly 
fortified position commanding a narrow 
part of the Yangtseklang, 80 m. distant 
from Shanghai. 

Chianti, It. mt range in Tuscany (q.v.), 
part of the Apennines (q.v.). Its slopes 
are covered with vineyards, and oUve 
and mulberry plantations, and it gives its 
name to a famous (principally red) wine. 
The chief tn of the wine -producing dist. is 
Poggibonsi (q.v.). 

Chiaoohou, or Kiaoohow, see Tsingtao. 

Chiapas, Pacific state of Mexico, 
bounded on the W. by Veracruz and 
Oaxaca, and on the E. by Guatemala. 
Area 28,732 sq. m. It is mountainous, 
especially in the N. and SB., one of the 
highest pealcs being TacauA, 13,333 ft, 
an active volcano, and another the 
Soconusoa. 7806 ft. The extensive Maya 
ruins in the NE. were among the first such 
discovered by European scientists (1780), 
while the beautiful murals of Bonampak 
are eunong the most recent. On the E. 
side stretches an undulating plateau, 
wen wooded, with a plentiful water 
supply. Agriculture and fruit farming 


flourish, and stock-raising is an important 
industry. Cap. is Tuxtla Guti6rrez. 
Pop. 903,200. 

Chiaramonte Oulfi, tn in Sicily (q.v.), 
7 m. N. of Eagusa (q.v.). It has a trade 
in wine. Pop. 15,000. 

Chiari, Pietro (1700-88), It. playwright, 
5. Brescia, rival of Goldoni. He started 
his career as a Jesuit priest, and in 1736 
became prof, of rhetoric at Modena. He 
wrote some 60 plays in 12 years : Commedie 
in versi, 1756-62, and Nuova RaccoUa, 
1762. They are full of absurd intrigues 
and plots, and abounding in irregular 
invention. He also wrote operatic libretti 
and tales of adventure. 

Chiari (anot Clarium), It. tn, in Lom- 
bardy (q.v.), 14 m. WNW. of Brescia 
(q.v.). Prince Eugene (q.v.) defeated the 
French and Spaniards here in 1 70 1 . Tex- 
tiles and chemicals are manuf. Pop. 
14,000. 

Chiarini, Giuseppe (1833-1908), It. poet 
and critic, b. Arezzo. For some time 
ho was the director of the lyoeum at 
Leghorn, and in 1884 was made director 
of the Liceo Umberto I at Rome. His 
poems are full of charm and tenderness, 
especially his In Memoriam, 1875, and 
Lacrymae, 1879, and the influence of 
Carducci is felt, whose principles he 
strongly advocated. A complete ed. 
^ his works was pub. in 1902. The 
Mtudi Shakespeariani is a collection of his 
mpers on Shakespeare. He also trans. 
Heine, and ed, works by Leopardi and 
Foscolo. 

Chiaroscuro (Lat. clarus, bright; 
obscurus, dark), in painting, a word used 
to express the art of reproducing light 
and shade, In terms of tone rather than 
colour. It developed with the rise of oil 
painting, which allowed of subtle grada- 
tions from light to shadow as in the work 
of Leonardo or Correggio; and of depth 
and forceful contrast as with Caravaggio 
or Rembrandt. The C. woodcut was an 
engraving technique, a moans of rendering 
sev. tones of one colour (see Engraving). 
See also Colour Printing. 

Chiasmus (Gk chi, chi, letter like our 
X) is a figure of speech by which con- 
trasted terms are arranf^ed crosswise, the 
order in one phrase being reversed in a 
second, 4is ‘I cannot dig, to beg I am 
ashamed.* See also Figure op Speech. 

Chiastolite, variety of the mineral anda- 
lusite (q.v.), which consists of silicate of 
alumina. Crystals of C. ore long, narrow, 
and grey or white in colour. When 
broken across they often exhibit a cruci- 
form pattern, and cut and polished 
crystals, giving a black cross on a lighter 
ground, are often worn as amuleta by 
Sp. peasants. This pattern is caused by 
the fact that the outer portion encloses a 
darker one of regular geometric form. 
0. Is met with in certain slates altered by 
the intrusion of igneous rock. 

Chiating, or Loshan, in Szechwan prov., 
China, tn situated on the r. b. of the Min 
R., where it Joins the Tatn R. It is a 
centre of the silk -weaving industry. 

Chiatura, tn in Georgia (Transcanoasia), 
30 m. B. of Kntadsi. It is the centre of 
the C. manganese-mining area, one of the 
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richest in the world, exploited since 1879. 
Pop. (1966) 19,000. 

Chiavenna, It. tn in Lombardy (q.v.), 
lying N. of Lake Como (q.v.) at the 
junction of the roads to the Splttgen (q.v.) 
and Maloja passes over the Alps. It was 
once an important trading tn. Pop. 
3200. 

Ghiayukuan, or Kfayukwan, tn of Kansu 

S rov. in China, situated at the W. end of 
lie Groat Wall, near Suchow. 

Chiba, city of Chibaken. J^an, situated 
on Tokyo Bay, 20 m. B. of Tokyo. Pop. 
134,000. 

Chibohas, one of the civilised nations of 
S. America, whose kingdom at the time 
of the conquest In Colombia was almost 
equal to those of the Aztecs and Incas 
(qq.v.). The nation was divided into 2 
states, which were hostile to one another. 
One was governed by the cipa, or king, 
of Bacata, and the other by the zaque, or 
lord, of Ramiriqul and Hunsa. Their 
total pop. amounted to over 1 million. 
Their empire was overthrown In 1.538, and 
to-day they are a nimibor of small com- 
munities, with a total pop. of under a 
million. Evidence of their great culture 
is seen in their stone temples, liighways, 
statues, suspension bridges, and their 
beautiful gold and silver work, also their 
weaving and dyeing. See A. L. Kroeber, 
‘The Chibcha,* in J. H. Steward, Jian^ 
book of South American Indians, vol. H 
1946. 

Chica, ooloTiring matter of an orange- 
red shade which Is obtained from a native 
plant iBiqnonia chica) and made into a 
pigment by the Indians of the Upper 
Orinoco and Rio Negro ; it is used by them 
to adorn their bodies. The name is also 
used for a beer in S. America. 

Chicago, cap. of Cook co., Illinois, and 
second city of the U.S.A., on Lake Michi- 
gan, 724 m. W. of New York by air and 
860 m. N. of Now Orleans. A malor 
centre of railway, highway, and aero- 
plane traffic, it extends 27 m. NNW. 
along the lake from the Indiana border, 
with an area of 213 sq. m. It is built on 
flat land scarcely rising above the level 
<if the lake. The O. R. marks it off 
into N. Side, W. Side, and S. Side, 
characterised by long, regular, and 
straight streets. Groat improvements 
have been made to the old city, although 
some slum dists. remain. Streets have 
been widened, bridges built, and boule- 
vards constructed: land has been re- 
claimed from the lake for new parks, 
bathing beaches, and lagoons. Tho fine 
streets Include tho 7 following; State, 
Madison, La Salle, Clark, Uearhom, 
Wabash Avenue, and Michigan Avenue. 
There are more than 200 m. of boulevards. 
Not only office buildings but also the 
newer apartment buildings have steel 
frames; and tho offices tower up to 
tremendous heights, accommodating 
thousands of people. Among the Im- 
portant buildings in the central business 
quarter may he mentioned the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Board of Trade, the 
City Hall and Co. Building, the Merchan- 
dise Mart, tho Tribune Tower, the Wrigley 
Building, the C. Temple, the Marshall 


Field Store, tho Furniture Mart, the Civic 
Opera, the Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America, and the Daily News Building. 
Then there are the Art Institute, contain- 
ing a valuable collection of pictures and 
other treasures, tho C. Public Llbra^, the 
C. Historical Society, the John Orerar 
Library, and the Newberry Library- 
The univ. of C., which dates from 1890, 
was endowed by John I). Rockefeller 
and is housed in a hundred buildings on 
both sides of the Midway Plalsanoe. The 
univ. has schools of divinity, medicine, 
law, business, and social service adminis- 
tration. There is also the Illinois 
Institute of Technology, and both North- 
western Univ. (see Evanston) and the 
univ. of Illinois (see Urbana) have 
C. campuses. C. is well provided with 
parks — in all, more than 7000 ac., 
many connected by boulevards. Lincoln 
Park (with a statue of Lincoln and a zoo) 
on the N. Side, Grant Park adjoining the 
business quarter, and Jackson Park on 
tho S. Side border Lake Michigan and are 
connected by boulevards. Jackson Park 
and Midway Plaisanco (which connects it 
with Washington Park) wore the site of 
the 1893 World's Columbian Exposition. 
On the W. Side are Douglas Park, Garfield 
Park (with a conservatory), and Hum- 
boldt Park. There are many fine 
hospitals (Including Cook Co. Hospital), 
and among other institutions ore Hull 
House (a social settlement on the lines 
of Toynbee Hall, founded by Jane 
Addams) and C. Symphony Orchestra. 
Bordering Grant Park on the S. are the 
C. Museum (formerly Field Museum) of 
Natural Hist., Shedd Aquarium, Adler 
Planetarium, and Soldier Field. Tho 
park along the lake to tho S. of them was 
the site of tho Century of Pi’ogress Exposi- 
tion (19.33-4). The water supply pf tho 
city is extremely good, being drawn from 
the depths of Lake Michigan by a system 
of cribs and tunnels, while the (treated) 
sewage is carried by a canal into the 
Illinois R. This Sanitary and Ship Canal, 
opened in 1900, connects the 0. R. with 
the Des Plaines R., and finally with tho 
lUinols. C. owes its great advance in 
commercial activity to Its advantageous 
position. In addition to being on the 
Great Lakes, it is an extremely good 
railway centre, connected by 27 raJfw^ 
systems with aU parts of tho U.S.A. It 
ranks among the largest commercial ports 
in tho world, ships of over 7000 tons 
being able to enter the harbour. C.*s 
retail trade according to the census of 
1949 amounted to $4,270,000,000 in net 
sales. Just N. of the mouth of the C. R. 
a pier 3000 ft long was completed in 1915. 
Ships can also moor in the riv. and its 
branches. Among world grain centres 
0. holds the premier place. The grain 
consists chiefly of corn, oats, and barley, 
and tho enormous grain elevators ore a 
feature of tho city. All kinds of manufs. 
are carried on, including iron and steel 
products, machinery, agric. Implements, 
clothing, food products, and furniture. 
Printing and publishing are important. 
Thousands of agric. machines are made, 
the International Harvester Co. being 
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the largest manufacturer of such 
machinery in the world. At Pullman, 
in the S. of O., the Pullman car works 
produce the railway oars known by tliat 
name. The Western Slectrlo Co., the 
largest manufacturer of telephone equip- 
ment in the world, has a larro plant at 
Clcei*o, on the W. edge of C. The gov. of 
O. is regulated by a general charter law of 
1872, the pow'^er being vested in a council 
elected from wards. The mayor, who is 
elected for 4 years, Is at the head of the 
council, and appoints single commissioners 
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to rule the different depts, all of which are 
under the powder of the council. Tho 
growth of pop. In O. is remarkable. Its 
increaso during the period 1880-1950 
being from 505,000 to 3,621,000. It is 
now the sixth largest city in the world. 
There is a large percentage of foreign- 
born, including Bohemians, Gormans, 
Irish, Swedes, Norwogrians, Poles, Italians, 
Russians, and Mexicans; indeed, in 1900 
more than three-quarters of the pop. 
w^ore either foreign-born or of foreigm 
parentage. The origin of tho name of tho 
city is uncertain, but it is said to be the 
Ojlbwa 8hc^kag~ong, ‘wild onion place.' 
The site was visited in 1673 by Joliet and 
Marquette. Fort Dearborn was built in 
1803. In 1812 the Indians massacred 
the settlers. The fort was rebuilt 4 years 
afterwards, and in 1837 C. received its 
charter as a city. In 1871 it was swept 
by fire, with a loss estimated at 


1196,000,000. Howev^, it was soon 
restored and was furnished with buildings 
of much better construction. In May 
1886 occurred tho Haymarket riot in 
which a bomb was thrown among the 
police trying to put down an anarchist 
meeting called owing to troubles In the 
labour world. Tho low number of 
European immigrants during the First 
World War brought about a great influx 
of unskilled Negro labour from the S. 
Difficulties caused by the return to 
norma] conditions and the bad state of 
housing combined to cause a serious race 
riot in 1919, when, on one day, 38 people 
wore killed and 537 injurod. 0. has 
never been noted for Its orderliness; but 
from a time roughly coincidental with the 
enforcement of prohibition, crime and 
violence alarmingly Increased . Gambling 
and bootlegging were the 2 main factors 
of violence, and enmity between rival 
gangs led to frequent shootings, the police 
or anyone else inclined to interfere being 
also shot down. During the First World 
War C. attracted attention through the 
anti-war, anti-Brit, attitude of its mayor, 
Wm Hale Thompson, who was first 
elected in 1915. In May 1934 the most 
disastrous fire in O. since 1871 broke out 
in the Union Stock-yards. It destroyed 
the meat-packing centre and spread 
through 40 blocks, the total damage 
Kng estimated at $6,000,000. C. is the 
ji.Q. of one of tho 6 army areas, 

K. G. Mason, Early Chicago and Illinois^ 
1890; J. Kirkland, The Story of Chicago 
(2 vols.), 1892-4: E. 1). Sullivan, Look ai 
Chicago L 1930; E. L. Masters, The Tale 
of Chicago, 1933: 1. F. Mather, The 
Making of Illinois, 1917 (revised ed. 
1942). 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St Paul, and 
Pacific Railroad, a system with main 
lines from Chicago to Miiinoap«>lls and 
Seattle, and Chicago to Omaha. It 
operates more than 10,000 m., of which 
565 m., mainly through the Rockies, are 
electrified. 

Chicago, University of, was opened in 
1892, initially endowed by John D. 
Rockefeller through tho Amor. Baptist 
Educational Society, but is now un- 
donomlnational. His gifts, 1890-1910, 
totalled $34,700,000, and there were 
additional gifts amounting to $49,700,000 
from foiLUdatioiis he estab. and $5,800,000 
from John D. Rockefeller, junior. In 
1950 the total of all gifts was $171,600,000, 
and the permanent endowment was 
$71,000,000. The iinlv. of 0. is situated 
on tho Midway Plaisance in C., Illinois, 
and occupies a number of imposing 
buildingR, among wlu'oh the Wm Rainey 
Harper Memorial Library, a specimen 
of Eng. Gothic architecture, honours the 
first president, to whose genius it owes its 
initial success. Associated with tho 
univ. of C. are a medical school, a law 
school, a school of business, a graduate 
school of social service administration, 
Baptist, Disciples of Christ, Congrega- 
tional, and Unitarian theological schools, 
the Oriental Institute, Yerkes Observa- 
tory (at Williams Bay, Wisconsin), 
institutes for the study of metals and for 
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nuclear studies, the Arffonne National 
Laboratory, and the nniv. of C. Press, 
with an impressive list of pubs. There 
are a summer school and extension 
courses. The univ. of C. is open equally 
to men and women, the total enrolment 
in 1960 bein? over 12,000. The number 
of profs, and instructors was 771. In 
1930, In place of the traditional graduato 
schools and undergraduate college, a 
divisional organisation was estab., con> 
sisting of the college, 4 upper divs. of 
arts and sciences, and the professional 
schools. See T. W. Goodspeed, The 
Story of the University of Chicago, 1925. 

Chicago Heights, city in Illinois, U.S.A., 
25 m. S. of Chicago. It manufs. chemi- 
cals, steel and iron products, and railway 
equipment. Pop. 24,550. 

Chicago River, formerly a trlb. of Lake 
Michigan. Its flow was reversed In 1900 
with the construction of a canal (now 
known as the Sanitary and Ship Canal) 
to the Des Plaines It., and it has become 
a vital link in the Illinois Waterway. 

* Chicago Tribune,* popular Amer. daily 
paper, which entitles itself ‘the world’s 
greatest newspaper,’ and one of the 
greatest financial successes of the news- 
paper world of to-day. The first issue 
was pub. on 10 June 1847, only 400 copies 
being printed, and the early years of the 
paper were full of financial vicissitudes. 
On one occasion it became bankrupt, 
triumphantly overcame its difllculties aBu 
in loss than 2 yearn paid ofi all its debts. 
In 1855 Joseph Medill bought an interest 
in the Tribune with 2 other purchasers, 
but it was not imtil 1874 that ho took over 
the editorship from Horace White, who 
luid been a part proprietor and editor-in- 
cldef since 18(i6. Modill’s genius raised 
the paper to a position of power during 
the many years It was \mder his control. 
In 1901 Joseph Medill Patterson, grand- 
son of Joseph Medill, joined the etafi of 
the Tribune, while his cousin, Robert 
Rutherford McCormick, 2 years later 
followed him. The united energies and 
abilities of these 2 young men were 
responsible for the rapid rise In circnlation 
of the Tribune, and the serious attention 
they paid to advertising of a reliable and 
reputable nature soon raised the paper’s 
financial status to great heights. A 
featui'e of the paper’s foreign policy in the 
years preceding America’s entry into the 
Second World War waa Col. McCoriuick’s 
isolationist and anti-Brit, attitude. 

Chichas, S. Amer. people of the Gran 
Chaco, Argentina. They have their own 
large setUoments, and cultivate the land 
in the Upper BermeJo dist., where they 
were known as ‘miumaes,* or Peruvian 
colonists. They dress in a cloth which 
they weave themselves from the llama 
wool, and the Incas are said to have 
employed them in silver-mines. 

Chichele, or Chioheley, Henry (c. 1362- 
1443), archbishop and founder of All 
Souls* College, Oxford. He was h, at 
Higham Ferrers, Northants, and educ. 
at Winchester and New College, Oxford. 
Ho became Bishop of St David’s in 1408, 
and Archbishop of Canterbury in 1414. 
He was a royal envoy to France and 


Rome on sov. occasions, and was an 
active opponent of the Lollards (q.v.). 
All Soulg^os founded in 1437; O. also 
founded the C. Chest at Oxford for the 
relief of poor students, and gave 
generously to Canterbury Cathedral. 

Chiobdn ltz&, ruined city of the old 
Maya empire in Yucatan, Mexico, 70 m. 
ESE. of M6rida. At one time a place of 
religious importance, there are many 
evidences of early omlisation in the time 
of the Itzds, a most powerful Maya nation, 
who were still inhabiting the city within 
60 years of the Sp. conquest. There are a 
nunnery, a castle, and a central pyramid, 
the latter being 650 ft sq., with a height of 
70 ft. 

Chicherin, Georgiy (or Yuriy) Vasii*- 
yovioh (1872-1936), Russian diplomat. 
After graduating from St Petersburg 
Univ. he worked in the Archives Dept of 
the Russian Foreign Ofllco. In 1904 he 
emigrated to Berlin and there Joined the 
Russian Social Democratic Labour party, 
becoming a prominent member of the 
Menshevik faction {see Mjsnshevikb). 
For many years he was active in the 
labour movements of England, France, 
and Germany. After the Bolsheviks 
seized power In Russia In 1017 C. turned 
Bolshevik, and was imprisoned in Brixton 
Jail for having enemy associations, in 
Jan. 1918 he was released and expelled 
from Britain in exchange for Sir George 
Buchanan. After his return to Russia 
C. was appointed Commissar (Minister) 
for Foreign AJSoirs; ho negotiated and 
signed the treaty of Rapallo with 
Geimany in 1922. He resigned in 1930 
owing to prolonged lllneas. 

Chichester, cathedral city and municipal 
bor., cap. of W. Sussex, England, 28 m. 
W. of Brighton. A city rich in historical 
associations, it is situated on a plain 
between the S. Downs and the sea: The 
name is derived from tlie Saxon Cissan- 
ceastcr, 'Cissa’s Camp,* and called so 
after a Saxon king who took it in 491. 
Originally a Rom. station. It was de- 
molished by the S. Saxons towards the 
end of the 6th cent. A wooden cathedral 
was erected at C. in 1108, and burnt down 
in 1114. Another cathedral was built on 
the same site in the 12th and 13ih cents. 
It represents diflterent periods of ajxihi- 
tecturo, the choir above the arcade and 
the E. part containing excellent workman- 
ship of the Early Eng. period. The 
special features of the cathedral lie in its 
nave with double aisles on each side, a 
detached oampanile or bell -tower, and a 
number of portraits of the Eng. kings from 
the time of the Conquest and of many 
bishops. The spire is 300 ft high. Sir 
Gilbeit Soott and others nndei>took the 
restoration of ports of the building, such 
as the central tower, a portion of the NW. 
tower, and the spire. Early Deooratod, 
Norman, Perpendicular, Early Eng., and 
Late Norman styles are all in evidence in 
this cathedral. The tn itself has a fine 
market cross, octagonal in stnicture and 
holougi^ to the ornate Perpendicular 
style. The bishop’s palaoe and cloisters 
are not far from the cathedral. Other 
buildings of interest are the church of 
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St Olave (Bom. workmanship), the 
Guildhall (formerly a Grey Friars* ohapel), 
the church of St Andrew (the! poet Wm 
Collins was buried here), and St Paul*s 
Church (a fine modem structure). C. has 
a hue cattle market, and the chief trade is 
agric. produce and live-stock. Brewing 
and tanning are also engaged in. There 
are Bom. remains here. Pop. 19,110. 

Chick-pea, or Gram, the Cicer arietinum^ 
leguminous plant cultivated in India and 
S. Europe for food. It is bushy In habit, 
grows to a height of nearly 2 ft, has the 
pinnate leaves oommon to the family, and 
the pods are short, oblong, and 2 -seeded; 
the flowers of this annual are solitary 
and of a pale violet colour. The seeds are 
about the size of an ordinary pea and 
bear a striking resemblance to a ram*s 
head, hence the specific name. When 
boiled they form a nourishing article of 
diet, or when groimd and made into pea- 
soup. in summer the plant exudes little 
viscid drops from the stem and leaves, 
and on evaporation these leave behind 


pustular, and dry up and drop oft at about 
the fifth day leaving verv little of the 
pitting or scarring which follows smallpox. 
It is not a dangerous disease, the fever 
being neither very high nor lasting. The 
period of infection ends when all the 
scabs have disappeared, and when the 
erson affected has had an antiseptic 
ath. The virus of C. is related to that 
of herpes zoster (q.v.), and those in 
contact with a case of 0. sometimes 
develop herpes zoster; but the reverse 
does not seem to occur. Encephalitis 
(q.v.) is a rare complication of 0. 

Ohiokweed, common name of many 
plants. X)articularly Stellaria media, a 
caryophyllaceous annual that over- 
winters, loved by cage birds. Cerastium 
genus contains tlie Mouse-ear O.s, and 
TrientcUia europaea is the O. Wintergreen. 

Chiclana de la Frontera, Sp. tn in the 
rov. of C&dlz, on the Atlantic coast. It 
as a rained Moorish castle and mineral 
springs, and there is a fine beacli near by. 
Linen and earthenware are manuf., and 


stals of oxalic acid, to which its grate- 
refrigerating qualities are due. 
CaJanus ‘tndix^iut, a tropical leguminous 
plant, is sometimes known as O., its other 
names being Congo, or pigeon, pea and 
dahl. Its seeds also form an article of 
food, and are frequently used in curries. 

Chickadee, black-cap titmouse. Pen- 
theates atricapUlua, a native of N. America. 
The name is onomatopoeic, imitating the 
note of the bird. 

Chiokahominy, riv. of Virginia, U.S.A. 
It is a trib. of the James B., which It 
joins 22 m. below City Point. In 1862 
the battles of Fair Oaks, Mechanics rUlo, 
Galne’s Mill, Savage’s Station, White Oak 
Swamp, and in 1864 Cold Harbor, took 
place near the riv. 

Chickamauga Creek, riv. which takes its 
rise in Walker co., Georgia, U.S.A., and 
flows into the Tennessee 6 in. abovci 
Chattanooga. The Confederates under 
Bragg defeated the Federols under 
Bosecrans in Sept. 1863 on the banks of 
the riv. 

Chickasaws, N. Amer. Indian tribe, of 
the Muskhogoan linguistic group and 
formerly one of the most warlike tribes 
of the Mexican Gulf area of the U.S.A. 


there is a trade in grain and wine. Pop. 
14,000. 

Chiclayo, important trading cathedral 
city, cap. of Lambayequo dept and O. 
prov.. In N. Peru, with good road, rail, 
and port connections. Bice, cotton, and 
sugarcane are grown and processed. 
Tiiere are also tanning, distilling, and 

* unmaking. Pop. 32,650. 

Chicle, see Ohewinu-gum. 

Chicopee: 1. Tn of Hampden co., 

Massachusetts, U.S.A. , on Connecticut B., 
4 m. N. of Sprinj^eld. Tyres, sporting 
goods, textiles, clothing, firearms, machin- 
ery, electrical apparatus, bronzes, artil- 
lery, swords, tools, and motor ears are 
manuf. Pop. 49,210. 

2. Jtiv. in the S. of Massachusetts, 
which flows in a westerly direction to Join 
the Connecticut K. on its 1. b. 4 m. N. of 
Springfield. Length about 18 rn. 

Chicory. Succory, or Chichorium intybua, 
family Compositae, a perennial herb with 
long tap-root and attractive sky-blue, 
double flowers, native of Europe, inolud- 
iug Britain; related to the Endive, C. 
er^ivia. The green leaves and roots are 
bitter and aromatic and have been u-<ed in 
medicines for their tonic and <liiirotio 


They gave great trouble to the Spaniards, 
and later allied with the English against 
the French. It is estimated there were 
8000 in 1600, but to-day there are about 
5000, mostly in N. Mississippi. 

Chiokasha, or Chioasaw, tn of Grady co.. 
Oklahoma, U.S.A., on the Chicago, Bock 
Is., and Pacific railroad. Its industries 
include lumber, cotton, and cotton-soed 
oil, and It Is in a rich petroleum -pro- 
ducing and agric. area. C. is the seat of 
Oklahoma Oollogo for Women. Pop. 
15.842. 

Chicken, see Poultry and Poultry 
Keeping. 

Chicken-pox, or Varicella, mild, feverish, 
and infectious disease due to a virus, 
common among children. It can be 
distinguished by the appearance of 
tsucoessive crops of small vesicles, mostly 
-on the extremities, which may not be 
very numerous; these seldom become 


properties. The blanched loaves make a 
tender salading. and for this puri)oso the 
variety Witloof is grown, and the roots 
lifted and forced in winter. Common C. 
or Barbe de Capuein (Monk’s Board) has 
looser, dandelion -like loaves, and special 
strains are grown for their roots, which, 
when dried, roasted, and ground, provide 
the chicory used a.‘} a substitute for or an 
adulterant of coffee. 

Chicoutimi, city of Quebec, Canada, in 
CO. of same name on B. Saguenay, 111m. 
NE. of Quebec. It has a large' saw- 
milling industry. Pop. 24,400. 

Chidambaram, tn of Madras state, 
India, 21 m. SW. of Cnddaloro. It is a 
religious centre for the whole of S. India 
and Ceylon, and is the site of a number of 
fine anct Hindu temples. Here also is 
the Anamalai Univ. 

Chidley, see Ohudlkigh. 

Chief, see Heraldry, Ordinaries (1). 
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Ghiemseej lake in Germany, in the Land 
of Bavaria (q.v.), 12 m. E. of Rosenheim 
(q.v.)< It lies in the foothills of the Alps 
(q.v.), 1683 ft above sea level. The lake 
contains 3 is.: Herreninsel has a former 
monastory (764) and a palace built for 
Ludwig 11 of Bavaria (q.v.) on the model 
of Versailles (q.v.); Frauminftel has a 
fishing vll. and an Bth-cent. convent; 
ICraiuinsel is uninhabited. Area of lake 
31 sq. m.; length 12 m.; width 7 m.; 
greatest depth 445 ft. 

Ch*ien-Fo-Tung, see Caves of a 
Thousand Buddhas. 

Ghieng-mai, or Zimme, tn of Thailand, in 
the N., on the Mo-ping R., 180 m. NE. of 
Mouhnein (Burma). It is a centre of the 
trade in teak, the surrounding forests of 
which are, liowever, becoming exhausted. 

Chieri, It., tn in Piedmont (q.v.), 9 m. 
SE. of Turin (q.v.). It is built on a hill, 
and has a Gothic cathedral (reconstructed 
140.5), and sov. other anct churches. It 
produces blankets and wine. Pop. 14,000. 

Chieti: 1. Prov. of Italy, in E. Abruzzl 
e Molise (q.v.). It is mainly mountainous, 
with some high peaks of the Central 
Apennines (q.v.) in the W., but has a 
coastal plain on the Adriatic in the E. 
There are many fertile riv. valleys; the 
chief rivs. arc the Foro and the Saiigro. 
The prill, tiis include C., Ortona, and 
Laiiciano ((iq.v.). Area 1018 sq. ni.; 
pup. 404,000. m 
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2. (anct Toate) It. tn, cap. of the prov. 
of C., built on a hill near the Pescara, 38 
m. E. of L*Aquila (q.v.) and 8 in. from the 
Adriatic. It has a Gothic archiepiscopal 
cathedral, ajid Rom. remains, including 
3 temples. The order of Theatin^ 
(q.v.) was fodnded hero in 1524. There 
are textile raanufe. Pop. (tn) 25,000; 
(com.) 40,000. „ 

Ghiffohaif, or Lesser Pettyohaps (Phyllos- 
copus collybita), small song-bird, one of the 
earliest summer visitants to Britain, and 
nearly allied to the willow-wren. The 
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head, wings, and back are greenish-ash 
colour and the nether parts yellow-white. 
Pettychaps is a name sometimes given 
to the garden warbler (Syloia liortensta). 

Ghifley, Joseph Benedict G885~1951), 
Australian statesman, b. Bathurst, New 
S. Wales. C. Joined the New S. Wales 
railways as a shop -boy and became an 
engine driver. Ho was active In trade 
union affairs, entered federal politics in 
1928 as member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for Macquarie, later lost his 
seat but was re-clocted in 1940. O. was 
minister for defence, 1929-32, treasurer, 
1941-9, and minister for post-war recon- 
struction, 1942-5. Following the death 
of Curtin in 1945, O. became Prime 
Minister, remaining in offtce till 1949 
when his gov. was defeated by a Liberal- 
Country party coalition. While in power 
his policy was designed to maintain full 
employment, and to provide the social 
services which have become standard in 
the contemporary welfare statu. During 
his administration the commonwealth 
increasingly took the initiative in sponsor- 
ing projects for national development and 
in encouraging immigration. See Things 
worth flghtiTig for; speeches by Joseph 
lienedict Chifley, ed. by A. W. Stargordt, 
19.53. 

Ghigger, see CmaOE. 

Ghigi, or Ghigi-Albani, name of a dis- 
tinguished It. family. Among its most 
fauiouB members have been; 

Agostino (1465-1520), Rom. banker, b. 
Siena. He settled in Rome (1486), 
amassed a groat fortune, and built there 
the Villa Fameslna (1508-11), enriching 
it. with paintings, many either executed or 
designed by Raphael who also desired a 
private chapel In Santa Maria del Popolo 
for him. Agostino C. was patron of 
many other artists, including Peruzzl, 
Perugino, and Sebastiano del Piombo. 

Fdbio, Pope (1652-67), bettor known as 
Alexander VII. He was prominent In 
the Jansenist controversy, declaring for 
papal infallibility. He was involved In 
a dispute >vith Louis XIV of France, who 
sent an anny to sack Avignon. He was 
responsible for the colonnade of the 
Piazza di San Peter. 

Flavio (1810-85), cardinal. Began life 
as an officer in the Pope’s noble guard; 
In 1848 took orders and became Bishop 
of Mira; in 1850 was appointed pap^ 
nunoio at Munich; in 1856 was papid 
rejprosontative at the coronation of 
Alexander II of Russia; in 1861 he went 
as nuncio at Paris, and in 1873 was 
created a ca.rdinal. 

Ghigirin (Ukrainian Ghyhyryn), Ukrain- 
ian tn in Cherkassy Oblast, 130 m. SE. 
of Kiev. It was founded in 1589 by 
Poles. It was the residence of Bogdan 
Khmelnitsky (q.v.) and from 1649 cap. 
of his Ukrainian Cossack state. Pop. 
(1932) 8000. 

Ghignecto Bay and Isthmus, inlet and 
neck of land which form the N. extremity 
of the Bay of Fundy. 

Ghignon (Fr. chignon, nape of the neck), 
form of hairdressing adopted by women 
about 1780, and again about 1870, con- 
sisting of an enormous coil of hair, folded 
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round a pad, and worn in the nape of the 2. Cap. of the above state, on the 
neck or at the back of the head. Mexican Central Railway, situated at an 

Chifoe^ Chicfer^ Jigger, and SandOsa, elevation of 4650 ft. The city was 
names applied to the Sarcopaylla penc’ founded in 1707 by Father Francisoo 
frans, a species of Aphaniptera which is Mniioz, and has become cap. of the K., in 
native to S. America and the W. Indies, a niineral'mlninff and stock-raisiner dist. 
but has extended its travels to other Smelting, brewing, tanning, and cotton- 
lands through the agency of man. The and woollen-milling are carried on. The 
female (A) of this flea, which is smaller and nearby Santa FmoJia silver-mines are 
has lees poweiM limbs than the common speciaJly famous. The buildings include 
flea, buries the hinder part of its body a cathedral, Jesuit college, a mmt, and a 
under the skin of the human body, and prison. Hidalgo and Allende, leaders of 
when this portion of Its anatomy swells the revolution of 1810, were executed 
<B) it discharges numerous eggs into the here, and a monument to their memory 
host. The res^t of this process is fre- stands in the public square. There is an 
quently fraught with serious and even airport. Pop. 110,779. 
fatal danger to mankind. S. gaUinaceat a Chilblain {Erythema pernio), local in- 
kindred species, attaches Itself to the eye- flammation of the skin, which appears on 
lids of the potiltry of Ceylon. See atno the hands and feet, more rarely on the nose. 
Flea. cheeks, and ears. It chiefly aflccts child- 

ren (girls rather than boys) and old people, 
and occurs in cold damp weather. It is 
due to exposure to the cold and to bad 
circulation. It is attended with redness 
and swelling, the centre of which deepens 
to a purplish hue. In severe cases small 
vesicles rise on the surface of the skin and 
ulceration follows. C.8 cause intense 
irritation, and, when chilled and suddenly 
heated again, are extremely palnfril. 
C.8 aie uncommon in those who live or 
work in centrally heated premises. 
Exorcise plays a part in maintaining 
^^culation, and in this connection occii- 
CHIOOE |^fe,tion is important. Except in states 

of real imdemourlshment, diet does not 
Chlgwell, nrb. dist. of Essex, England, in the ordinary way pto any part In the 
13 m. NE. of London, on the borders of development of O.s. There is no real 
Haina^t emd Epping Forests, and evidence that calcium is Important, hut 
including the pars, of C., Buckhurst Hill, the clinical results of giving calcium 
and Loughton. Wm Penn was a pupil at cannot be Ignored. There is often a 
the grammar-school, founded in 1629 by familial tendency to C.s, and psycho- 
Arohbishop Harsnet of York, €md en- logical and nervous influences also play 
larged in 1871. The Maypole Inn a part — no doubt through tho release of 
appears in Dickens's Bamaby Rudge, endocrine factors which constrict the 
At Loughton are remains of a Brit, peripheral arteroles. The part of the 
earthw^. Pop. 60,000. body affected should be kept dry and 

fs nihii j or Chili, prov. of Chixia, see very warmly and loosely clad. Broken 
Hofei. shotild be kept scrupulously clean. 

Chihli, Gulf of, also known as the Child, Sir Francis (1642-'1713), banker. 
Pohal Bay, inlet of the Yellow Sea, Became a freeman of the Goldsmiths’ Co. 
between Shantung and the Korean in 1664, and, through his marriage into a 
Peninsnla. The rivs. Hwang-ho and family of London goldsmiths named 
Ytmgting-ho discharge into it, and Peking Wheeler, he inherited the Wheeler fortune 
st^ds at its head. and ^dsmlth’s business. He was the 

Chihuahua: 1. Largest state of Mexico, foundw of the banking business of C. Sc C. 
bounded on the N. by New Mexico, on the In 1698 he wae elected Lord Mayor of 
S. by Durango, on the E. by Coaiinila and London and M.P. (Whig) for Devizes. 
Texas, and on tbe W. by Sinaloa and Subsequently he was elected for a London 
Sonora. Area 94,831 sq. m. On the W. constituency. In 1702 he became master 
the country is traversed by tho Sierra of the Goldsmiths’ Co., and in 1727 
Madre or Mexican Cordillera: in tho E. president of Christ’s Hospital, 
lies the Mexican plateau and the de- Child, Francis James (1825-96), Amer. 
pression known as Bolsdn de Mapimi. It educationist and writer; b. in Boston, 
is famous as the ter. of Pancho villa and Massachusetts, U.S.A., he was educ. at 
other patriots; also for the little hairless Harvard Univ., and became prof, of 
dog the perro pel6n. Nearly 40 percent rhetoric there in 1851. He became prof, 
of all Mexico’s mineral products ore of English there in 1870, and remained on 
produced In 0. (silver, gold, and copper the faculty practically up to the time of 
are especially important). Stock-raising his death. He made a speciality of 
is carried on, and lumbering, cotton- studies in Eng. literature, editing a 
growing, and agriculture ore iniportant. monumental ed. of Spenser. But his 
Pop. 846.414, consisting chiefly of supreme achievement was to make him- 
mestizos (nalf-hreeds), Indians, such as self the world authority on anct Eng. and 
the Tarahnmare, and thousands of Scottish ballads. He pub. his first coUcc- 
Yankees and other foreigners. tion in 1857. Continuing his researches. 
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he gathered together the largest extant 
coUeotion of MSS. on the subject and 
embodied the result of his studies in his 
famous book The English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads, pub. from 1882 to 1898, 
•first In 10 parts (1880-98) £tfid then in 
6 quarto vola.* His other works include 
an ed. of Four Old Plays, 1848, and a 
treatise, Obstsrvations on the Language of 
Chaucer*8 * Canterbury Tales,* 1863. 

Child, Harold Hannyngton (1869-1945), 
scholar and literary historian, b. Glouces- 
ter. He was eduo. at Winchester College 
and Brasenose College, Oxford. To the 
CamJbridge History of English Liter alure 
he contributed more than any other 
single writer except George Saintsbury; 
while for the CamJbridge Modem History 
bo wrote on Milton and his age, and he 
also contributed to the Dictionary of 
National Biography. An authority on 
Sliakespeare, he supplied the stage histe. 
of each play for the New Cambridge 
Shakespeare. His Thomas Hardy, 1916. 
is considered by some to be the best 
monograph on that writer. He also 
wrote Phil of the Heath, 1899, a novel; 
The Yellow Rock, 1939, poems; and the 
libretto of Vaughan Williams’s opera, 
Hugh the Drover. 

Child. In stnicture and functioning 
the C.’s body is similar to that of the 
adult. Organs similar to those found ^ 
an adult can be found In the O., and thS 
will be found to function in a generally 
similar manner. Difforenc/CS can be 
noticed in details, and the infant shows 
marked differences which become loss 
marked as childhood progresses. The 
infant lias, in proimrtion to the adult, a 
relatively large head and abdomen, small 
thorax and short legs, and long arms. At 
birth the head is one-qnarter of the 
height, wliile in the adult it Is only one- 
oight of the height. 

The skeleion of the child differs so 
much from that of an adult that an 
anatomist can, with a great amount of 
accuracy, determine the age of a skeleton, 
up to about 24 years. The difference, of 
course, is greatest, as in all oases, in 
infancy. Bones consist of organic matter 
combined with lime salts. In the C. the 
proportion of lime salts to organio matter 
is much smaller than it is in the adult. 
Further, the bones of a O. have provisions 
made for growth. A familiar example of 
this difference between the C. and the 
adult Is the fontanoUe, or ‘opening in the 
head.’ With the growth of the skull this 
disappears at about the eighteenth month, 
because the bones growing irregularly at 
their edges meet and fit into one another, 
forming what is called a suture, since 
the bones look then as if they had been 
stitched together. Again, at birth many 
of the bones of the body are not formed. 
Tliey consist then of long rods of cartlbi>go, 
a tough substance which can bo cut with 
a knife. Lime salts are deposited on 
these in definite places, forming bone, 
until they consist of a bony shaft con- 
nected to the bony extremities by plates 
of cartilage. All through childhood the 
bone remains in this condition, but as 
maturity is reached the cartilage ceases 


to grow as rapidly as the hone, and 
flnmly disappears, the extremities joining 
with the shaftijand growth of the bone In 
length stops. The bone grows In thickness 
also, by means of a surrounding tough 
membrane, called a periosteum. New 
bone is formed in the deeper portions of 
this, and at the same time the centre 
of the bone is absorbed, leaving the hollow 
wherein rests the bone marrow. These 
differences give rise to peculiarities, e.g. a 
C.’s bone may partially break (greonstiok 
fracture); whereas in the adnli a break 
snaps the bone, in a child the bone may 
merely bend. Again, the extremity 
may bo separated from the shaft by the 
breaking of the cartilage. This can only 
happen to children, and may have serious 
consequences, since it affects the growth 
of the bone. The teeth of the C. at birth 
are hidden in the dental sacs, which are 
in the depressions in thejaws. 

Alimentary system. The obvious point 
of difference between the infant and the 
adult with regard to the digestive organs 
is the absence of teeth. At birth the 
milk teeth are present in the gums, and 
teething usually commences at about the 
sixth month. The lower central incisors 
are the first to appear, and these are 
followed between the eighth and tenth 
month by the 4 upper incisors. The 2 
remaining lower incisors and the 4 first 
pro-molars follow between the twelfth 
and fourteenth month. After a while the 
4 eye-teeth appear at about the eighteenth 
month, and lifter a fairly long interval the 
sot of 20 milk teeth is completed by the 
appearance of the 4 second pre-molars 
at the ago of about 2 4 years. This general 
order is not, of course, universally true, 
but in general it may be stated as such. 
In the same way the second dentition, 
giving rise t^o the permanent teeth, begins 
at about tho sixth year, and continues 
at the rate of 4 teeth a year until the 
twelfth year, giving rise to 28 teeth. The 
full set of 32 is usually completed some 
time between the seventeenth and twenty- 
fifth year by the appearance of tbo wisdom 
teeth (the tliird molars). A healthy 
infant needs 2i oz. of fluid per lb. of body 
weight in the 24 hrs. and In a similar 
period needs 50 calories per lb. of body 
weight. One fluid oz. of breast milk is 
equivalent to 20 calories. A baby 
weighing 10 lb. would therefore need 25 oz. 
of breast milk daily. A C. at birth is 
unable to digest starch. Tills is due to the 
absence of saliva, and this, and the conse- 
quent power to convert starch into sugar, 
only comes with the arrival of tho teeth. 
During the first 6 to 9 months tho C. 
should be given its mother’s milk. Tho 
superiority of human milk over all other 
foods for infants, from tho point of view 
of digestibility and nutritive value, is the 
unquestiouod verdict of all authorities, 
and the risk of bacterial contamination, 
inherent in artificial feeding, is absent. 
There Is some evidence that breast-fed 
babies are more resistant to infections. 
In those oases whore artificial feeding must 
be resorted to, the best substitute for 
human milk is some modification of cow’s 
milk, in which the constituents are 
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brouffht to the proportion in which they before, the head Is relatively very big and 
are found In human milk. Milk is an the face small in an Infant, and this large 
emulsion, owing its white colour to size is due to the brain case. Its brain is 
globules of fat. The following table enormous in proportion to the size of the 
shows the average compositions of human body. It is not fully developed, con- 
mUk and cow’s milk: volutions following as the result of sense 



Cow’s milk differs in this respect, too, impressions. The brain grows rapidly in 
that the protein contained is not nearly size until the seventh year, the greatest 
so digostlblo as that in human milk, growth occurring during the first year, 
a dense curd being formed in the C.’s After this period growth in weight slowly 
stomach, while when fed on human milk goes on until the adult stage is reached, 
a ffocculent, easily digestible curd is It is to allow for this growth that the 
formed. To make cow’s milk of the fontanelle or ‘opening in the head’ occurs, 
desired Quality it must be diluted to The skull around the brain case consists 
reduce the proportion of protein, and of 8 bones, partially developed at birth, 
cream and sugar of milk added. Cow’s but all joined up in the adult. The 
milk should invariably bo boiled before fontanelle on the top of the head is the 
belug given to any O. up to the age of 12 last to close, and should bo closed by the 
vca,r8, owing to the very serious danger of twentieth month. Before birth the im- 
ho vine tuberculous and other bacterial pressions reaching the brain are few in 
Infection (sec also Tuberculosis). Small ^nber, but as soon as the 0. enters the 
amounts of mixed feeding should be intro- world, it is immersed in a flood of im- 
duced at about the fourth month and pressions. These cause the brain to 
gradually increased. They should not develop. The different areas of the brain 
result in a diminution of the quantity of are all busy storing up impressions both 
milk taken. Between the tenth and sensory and motor, and association fibres 
eighteenth months the chief food should are laid down which bring the different 
still be cow’s milk specially prepared with areas into relation with each other. A 
the addition of other foods, such as sense of security is all-important in 
porridge, puddings, eggs, etc. Infants building up a stable personality in infancy 
and young children need a daily supple- and childhood. Many adult neuroses 
mont of vitamins A, D, and O. From 1 trace their origin to a bad psychological 
to 3 teaspoons of cod liver oil will furnish environment in childhood. Rej^ar 
a proper amount of A and D, and 2 to 3 periods of sleep, rest, and quiet shotdd bo 
teaspoons of orauge Juice a proper amount provided, and in later childhood, both 
ofC. Up to the sixth year a large amount naturally nervous and rapidly growing 
of milk should be included in the dietary, children require careful management. In 
which should consist of 4 meals a day. their outlook towards a highly strung C. 
School children require abundant feeding, parents should first examine their own 
Re^ration and circulation. The lun^ psychological attitude to life. In the 
of a O. begin to expand with its first majority of oases Imbalance in a C. is 
cry. The process of inflation then goes on directly related to the behaviour of those 
very gradually, and the lungs do not to whom it is closest and from whom it 
attain their full expansion until the has most opportunity to learn, 
sixth year. Fresh air and exercise are The growth of th^ child. At birth the 
essential for the possession of healthy C. should weigh about 7 lb., although 8 
lungs, and at the some time, by producing to 9 lb, is not uncommon. Then a steady 



Boys 

OirU 

First childhood . 

Later childhood 

Puberty . 

Adolescence 

Up to 7 years 

From 7 to 12 years 

M 12 15 

„ 15 „ 16 ., 

Up to 6 to 7 years 

From 7 to 10 years 
,, 10 ,, 13 ,, 

„ 13 „ 14 „ 


active movements of the chest and dia- 
phragm the action of the heart is aided. 
Clothes should be loose in childhood, and 
free exercise of the voice should not only 
be allowed but encouraged. 

Nervous system. As has been stated 


increase in weight and height during 
childhood. This growth Is not imiform. 
During the first few days a loss In weight 
occurs which is made up by about the 
middle of the second week. During the 
first 5 months the daily Increase should 
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bo from | to 1 oz.» and from ^ to | oz. for 
the rest of the first year. At 6 months 
the weight should be doubled, and trebled 
at 12 months. At birth the Infant is 
about 20 in. in length, and at the end of 
the first year it should be 8 in. taller, 
although it takes 6 years to double the 
height at birth. As an index of health the 
increase in height is not os useful as the 
increase in weight. From the appended 
table it may be noticed that with both 
boys and girls the most rapid growth 
occurs during the first year. At about 
the sixth and eleventh years occur further 
periods of rapid growth. Boys are heavier 
and taller than girls at birth, and always, 
excepting the thirteenth to fifteenth 
years when the girls are heavier, having 


Child 

hand becomes the organ of touch. Until 
this stage Is reached an infant has a great 
tendency to take everything to its mouth. 
Again, an infant Is sensitive to changes of 
temp. Sight is present at birth, but the 
0.*8 eyes may move independently, as 
may the eyelids, and there is no power of 
focusing. Further, they are usually only 
half open for the first few days, and a 
bright light may cause discomfort. 
Whether the O. reallv sees or not can 
only be verified when he follows a slowly 
moving object with his eyes. When this 
happens, then the O. begins to watch 
objects and persons, and soon begins to 
show pleasure in certain colours, thus 
showing the development of the sensation 
of colour. A sense of distance and 


Aos 

Bots 

Girls 

HeioM 

Weight 

Height 

Weight 

Birth 

20*6 inches 

7-55 lb. 

20*5 inches 

7*16 lb. 

6 months 

25-4 „ 

16*0 


25*0 „ 

15*5 „ 

12 „ 

29 0 „ 

20-5 


28*7 „ 

19*8 „ 

18 „ 

30 0 .. 

22-8 


29*7 „ 

22*0 ,. 

2 years 

32-5 „ 

26-5 


32*5 „ 

25*5 „ 

3 

35 0 „ 

31*2 


35 0 ,. 

30*0 „ 

4 

38 0 „ 

350 


38*0 „ 

34 0 

6 » 

41-7 „ 



41-4 ., 

39*8 „ 

6 „ 

441 „ 

W‘l 


43*6 „ 

43*8 „ 

7 „ 

46*2 „ 

49 5 


46*9 „ 

48*0 ,. 

8 „ 

48-2 „ 

54-5 


48*0 „ 

62*9 „ 

9 » 

501 „ 

600 


49*6 „ 

57*6 „ 

10 „ 

52-2 „ 

66-6 


61*8 „ 

64*1 „ 

11 M 

54 0 „ 

72-4 


53*8 „ 

70*3 „ 

12 „ 

55-8 „ 

79-8 


57*1 „ 

81*4 „ 

13 ,. 

58-2 „ 

88*3 

$9 

58*7 „ 

91*2 

14 „ 

610 „ 

99'3 

99 

60*3 „ 

100*3 „ 

15 ,. 

63 0 ., 

110'8 


61*4 „ 

108*4 M 


grown more rapidly in weight from the 
eleventh to the thirteenth year. Between 
the twelfth and fourteenth years the girls 
are taller, but at all other times the boys 
are superior in height and weight. It 
may further be noticed that the increase 
in weight takes place between the intervals 
of greatest Increase in height. Here it 
may also be pointed out that generally 
childhood can be divided into 4 periods 
OLB shown in the table on p. 362. 

The table above, from The Child: hU 
Nature and Nurture, by W. B. Drum- 
mond, 1915, shows the increase in height 
and weight from birth to the fifteenth 
year. 

Mental development. At birth a O. 
is unable to interpret impressions arriving 
at the brain through the senses. The only 
way to judge as to the activity of the 
senses at birth is by the effects of stimula- 
tion as sho'wn through movement. Taste 
is probablv the first sense developed. 
Since smell is so closely linked up with 
taste it may bo, and appears to be, present 
soon after birth. The sense of touch, 
h owever, is present almost from birth. It 
is present in a vague form before, and 
progresses rapidly. It is particularly 
developed in the lips and the tongue, and 
afterwards, of course, develops until the 


conception of solidity depend upon a 
co-ordination of the senses of tou<m and 
sight. The sense of distance Is very 
vague until the C. is a few years old, and 
while the recomition of solid forms is 
developed rapidly for near objects, this 
also remains varae for distant objects. 
Hearing, again, is absent at the time of 
birth, because there is no air in the drums 
of the ears. Loud sounds do not disturb, 
usually, until the third day or so, and, 
of course, this enables the C. to sleep 
without being disturbed. The power of 
localising sound may be developed by the 
fourteenth day, but not to any very 
great extent. From this and other 
observations it may be seen that the 
training of the eye should be aided by 
the training of the hand, and similarly it 
appears that speech depends on hearing. 
The lower senses, i.e. taste, smell, and 
touch, of course, enable the O. to develop 
sensations of hunger, thirst, warmth, the 
wholesomeness of food, etc. For a while 
after birth a 0.*s movements may be 
classified as either random, reflexive, or 
instinctive. Random movements are com- 
mon in infants, and they seem to depend 
neither upon will nor on any sensory 
stimulus. Among these might be notioed 
the stretching of the limbs of a young 
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baby. Older obildren also indtilge in 
these moTments during sleep. Refitx 
movemmts arise in response to sensory 
stimuli and are present at birth. Swal- 
lowing, sneezing, and even the first 
cry at birth may be taken as examples 
of this class of morements. Jnatinctivc 
moveimfUs also arise from sensory stimuli, 
but are more complex. They may not 
all bo instinctive, though some are. 
Seizing, raising the head, and creeping 
may be taken as examples of this type 
of movemen t. Seizing is possible at birth, 
and with great force, but an infant does 
not desire nor seize anything at sight, but 
only on coming into contact with it, until 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth week. 
Similarly with the raising of the head. 
This is impulsively done during the first 
few weeks, but the will to raise the head 
to see things shows itself about the second 
month. 

The win. From these movements 
which are independent of will, tlie C. 
gradually assumes control over them, and 
wills to do them. 

Play being the natural outlet for a C.*8 
energy is generally regarded now os being 
a preparatory exercise for life as it will be. 
Since the human is highest In the scale of 
animals, the time given up to play should 
be a long one, and is. It must, therefore, 
be seriously regarded when the subject 
of the C. and His development is under 
consideration. All this loads to the fact 
that modern systems of education need 
revision, and in the light of the special 
study which is being made of C. life, 
progress in methods of education is being 
rapidly made. One need only point to 
the kjndergarten and nursery schools, 
manual and cookery centres, and the 
various clinics to see that there is a spread- 
ing tendency to view the C. os distinct 
from the adult in many ways. 

Social services. Nurseries, infant wel- 
fare centres, pre-natal and post-natal 
clinics have all been considerably de- 
veloped in recent years. Cheap milk and 
midday meals are provided by ednoation 
authorities. The school medical service 
has been expanded to include treatment as 
well as inspection and to cover the system 
of part-time education up to the age of 
18. In Britain family allowanoos are 
payable on behalf of each 0. of school age 
m a family, except the first. The rates 
are 8«. a week for the second C., and 10s. a 
week for the third and each subsequent O. 
See Child Study. 

Education. The Education Act of 1944 
marks an important step forward in the 
educational system, which is now recast 
into 3 stages, primoi’y, secondary, and 
further education. Facilities for technical 
education are being considerably in- 
creased. The school-leaving age was 
raised to 16 on 1 April 1947 ; as soon as 
possible it is to be extended to 16. Part- 
time odneation is to be compulsory for all 
up to the age of 18. See Children Acts 
and Education. 

See S. Isaacs, Social Development in 
T(yanq Children^ 1937, and IrUeUectval 
Oromh in Young Children, 1938 j C. 
Btlhler, The Child and hie Family, 1940; 


T. King, Mothercrafi (11th ed.), 1943; J. 
Dailey, The Gift of a Child, 1946; D. 
Paterson and Q. H. Newns, Modem 
Methods of Feeding in Infancy and Child- 
hood (10th ed.), 19.55; U. James, Feeding 
in Infancy and Early Childhood. 1956. 

Child Adoption, see Adottton. 

Child-killing, see Infanticide. 

Child Study includes now t?ie anatomy, 
physiolo^, anthropometry, and psycho- 
logy of the child as a child. Bousseau 
(q.v.) was the first to recogiiise that a 
knowledge of children and their ways is 
essential to anyone who wishes to reach 
them. Darwin was one of the first in 
England to publish observations of the 
development of a child, and since then the 
study has been carried out with groat zest 
both hero, on the Continent, and in 
America. Two methods are adopted in 
G. S.; the individual method which 
consists in as full a study as possible of a 
single child; and (2) the collective method, 
whereby sov. children are examined and 
studied for particular things, and an 
average or standard drawn up. Many of 
the results gained have been summarised 
under Child. It has been found possible 
to calculate the effects of tho Aarious 
lessons in the way of producing bodily and 
mental fatigue. School cliildren in the 
same manner are medically inspected, and 
ike results tabulated and conclusions 
(gawn. The importance of all this can- 
not bo overemphasised. As a direct 
result of O. S., kindergartens, and infant 
schools run on ldnderg8.rten linos, are now 
the only type of school for very young 
children. Play has been pressed into tho 
service of tho teacher, and freer and less- 
cramped movements are used from the 
beginning. ‘Cramming’ is recognised as 
being extremely harmful, and the deaf, 
the blind, and the mentally deficient are 
being trained in a scientific manner, 
A tHird, though not very practicable, 
method of C. S., is that which is given 
when spontaneous writings of children can 
be obtained. But, as the child Is usually 
writing under the knowledge that his work 
is to be seen, it is very rarely of use. In 
studying children by the individual 
method, the child should bo watched, 
much as a naturalist might watch an 
animed or insect, at work and at play, 
asleep and awake; but he should not be 
allowed to know he is being watched. 
This has been done In America by obser- 
vation through glass panels, the child 
being unaware of tho fact. Questions 
should be asked him, but he must not 
know that he is being questioned for a 
purpose, or he will probably become self- 
conscious and his replies studied. One 
great difficulty experienced by the chlld- 
studier is the finding of the correct motive 
for many of the child’s actions; this is a 
matter of great importance, for it is only 
by discovering the motive that tho right 
way in which to correct or oncourago the 
child can be found. Sev. societies are in 
existence for the study of tho child, chief 
among which ore the National Froebel 
Foundation and the Parents’ National 
Education Union. For list of books on 
this subject see Child, Education, and 
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the foUowinsf: M. Montessori, The Secret of mlUtaiy operations in the first Boer War 
ChUdhoodp 1936; A. Gesell, The First Five in 1880> and the Esryptian expedition of 
y’ears of Life, 1941: H. Edelstou, Separa» 1882. At the end of 1882 he succeeded 
tion Anxiety in Young Children, 1943; Gladstone as chancellor of the Exchequer; 
A. Gesell and F. L. Ilg, The Child from his proposals for a conyerslon of consols 
Five to Ten, 1946, and, with L. B. Ames, were not carried out, and the defeat of his 
Tenth: the Years from Ten to Sixteen, buduet of 1885 led to the downfall of the 
1956; S. Isaacs, Troubles of Children and ministry* thoaigrh the real cause was the 
Parents. 1048; O. W. Valentino, Parents national dissatisfaction with the delays 
and Children, 1963. and mismanagement which had ended in 

Childe, Vere Gordon (1892-1957), ar- the death of Gordon. He was home 
cUaeolofidst, h. Sydney, New S. Wales, secretary in Gladstone's third ministry, 
and eduo. at a Sydney grammar school See S. Ohllders son), Life and Corre- 
and at Sydney Univ., and at Queen’s spondence of the Rt Hon, H. C. E, Childers, 
College, Oxford. From Oxford he re- 1901. 

turned to Australia and was private Childers, Robert Caesar (1838-76), 
secretary to the New S. Wales premier, orientalist; civil servant in Ceylon, 1860. 
1919-21. In 1922 ho began to travel in Under the guidance of Y6,trdmnJ16 
Central and E. Europe, and in 1925 he UmiAnsd he studied Sinhalese, Pali, and 
pub. 2'he Daum of European Civilisation the Buddhist sacred books. Returned to 
(new and enlarged od., 1950) which set out England in 1864, and in 1872 became sub- 
a chronological framework for Central librarian at the India Office, London. 
Europe, followed in 1926 by The Aryans. In 1873 he became prof, of Pali and 
From 1927 to 1946 he was prof, of pre- Buddhist Literature in TJniv. College, 
liistoric archaeology at Edinburgh Univ.; London. Ed. Pali texts (1869-74) and 
in 1946 lie became prof, of prehistoric compiled the first Puli i?fcfmTtarw (2 vols., 
European archaeology at London Univ. 1872-5); this became the foundation of 
and director of its post-graduate Institute Pali studies. In 2 papers (pnb. In 1873 
of Archaeology. He retired in 1956. and 1875) he conclusively proved that 
Other pubs, include The Most Ancient Sinhalese, hitherto generally considered 
East, 1928, The Danube in Prehistory, to bo a Dravidlan language, belongs to 
1929, JVcio Light on the Most Ancient East, . the Indo-European linguistic family. 

1934, 1956, Man Makes Himself, 193§y Childers, Robert Ersklne (1870-1922), 
Prehistoric Communities of the Briii^{ author and Irish politician. He was the 
Isles. 1940, 1947, and What Happened in sou of Robert Caesar C., and was educ. 
Uislory, 1942. at Haileybury and Trinity College, Cam* 

Childebert I, King of the Franks (511- bridge. From 1895 to 1910 he was a 
558), son of Clovis, inherited the kingdom junior clerk in the House of Commons, 
of Paris; defeated Amalrio II, King of and he was the author of an enthralling 
the Visigoths, at Narbonue in 531, and story of Ger. preparation for war, Ths 
Sigismund, King of Burgundy, in 532. Riddle of the Sands, 1903, and also vol. 

Childebert III (c. 683-711), nominal v of *The Times* History of the War in 
King of Franks, 694-711; sucoeoded his South Africa (where he had fought), 
father, Clovis HI, but had no real power, During the First World War he was a 
the kingdom being in the hands of P6pin major in the air force. He took an 
le Gros, mayor of the palace. active part in the republican movement 

Childeric I, King of the Merovingian mireland, his interest in the country being 
Franks, c. 457-81; succeeded his father, derived from his mother — a Barton, of 
Merov6c, and left the throne to his son, Glendalough, co. Wicklow. After the 
Clovis 1. cstab. of the Irish Free State (see Ireland, 

Childorio II, King of Austrasia from History and Sinn Fein) C. supported 
656, and of Neustria and Burgundy from those who refused to accept the Anglo- 
669; suoceedocl his father, Clovis 11, and Irish treaty. He was captured by Free 
left the throne to his brother, Tliierry. State forces, 10 Nov. 1922, and was 
Childeric III, lost of the Merovingian executed at Beggar’s Bush Barracks, 
Idngs of France, 743-51 ; depo.sed by P6pin Dublin, on 24 Nov. 
le Bref. and d. at St Omor in 754. Children, Adoption of, sec Adoption. 

Childermas, see Innocents. Children, National Society for the Pre- 

Childers, Hugh Culling Eardley (1827- vention of Cruelty to. The N.S.P.O.C. 
1896), statesman, b. London, and eduo. at (incorporated under royal charter in 
Wadham College, Oxford, and Trinity 1895) is associated with the name of the 
("oJloge, Cambridge. Ho went to Aus- Kov. Benjamin Waugh, by whose exer- 
tralia, settled In Victoria, and became tions the London Society for the Proven- 
an iuspoctor of schools. Tn 1856 he was tion of Cruelty to Children was formed in 
a member of the first Victorian Cabinet 1884. The object of this society was to 
as commissioner of customs and trades, discover and deal with oases of ill-treated 
He helped considerably in the foundation and neglected children, and where it was 
of Melbourne Univ. In 1857 he returned necessary institute proceedings against 
to England as agent-general for the colony, offenders. The society became a national 
In 1 860 he entered Parliament as a Liberal, organisation in 1 889 and during that year. 
In 1864 bo was made a civil lord of the largely as an outcome of its activities, the 
Admiralty, and first lord of the Admiralty first Act for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
in 1868, and a member of Gladstone’s first Children became law. Since then sev. 
Cabinet, In 1880 he was in Gladstone’s other Acts have been placed on the statute 
second administration as secretary for book, and the Children Acts of 1933, 1948, 
war, and as such was responsible for the and 1952 together with the Public Health 
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Act, 1936, constitute the basic legrislation 
for the protection of children. Nowadays 
the N.S.P.O.C. is finding much to do in the 
rehabilitation of families who have 
become sociid misfits, and In this con- 
nection employs a growing band of 
workers whose duty it is to go Into the 
homes of such families and give active 
help. In any one year, too, the society 
now receives applications from more than 

10.000 parents for guidance and help in 
matters afi’ecting their children. The 
society has under notice each year about 

100.000 children (in addition about 22,000 
come under the notice of the Koyal 
Scottish Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children). Though in a few of 
these cases it is found necessary to bring a 
prosecution, decisive improvements can 
usually be brought about by other 
methods. Its H.Q. are at 15 Leicester 
Square, London, W.C.2. See also Child. 

Children and Young Persons, Welfare of. 
As early as 1802 Parliament Intervened to 
protect the moral and physical welfare of 
children in factories. The crusading zeal 
of Lord Shaftesbury, the novels of such 
writers as Charles Kingsley and George 
Eliot, and the vivid cartoons of Cruick- 
shank so shocked the complacency of 
Victorian England that further efl'orts 
were made to ameliorate the hardship of 
children forced to work in industry for 
long hours under appalling conditions. 
Despite the useful pioneering work of 
voluntary bodies, it was not until the 
passing of the Education Act, 1870, that 
the State began its attack on moss illi- 
teracy. The public conscience was shaken 
by the sufieiing and squalor of many 
children. Penal reformers urged that 
child offenders might be diverted from a 
life of crime if they were treated separately 
from hardened criminals. By the start 
of the present century it was beginning 
to be recognised that the welfare of the 
* teen-ager* (in the formal language of the 
statute book, * young person’) required as 
much attention from the community as 
that of his younger brother. This article 
deals shortly with the concern of the Brit, 
welfare state for the needs of its citizens 
under the age of 18. 

Education. Under the Education 
Act, 1944, parents are obliged to secure 
for their children between the ages of 5 
and 15 years efficient full-time education. 
Local education authorities (i.e. co. 
eonncUs and co. bors.) must provide free 
full-time education for all children be- 
tween those ages in their areas. {See also 
Education.) 

Children and Younq Persons Act, 
1933. This Act consolidates previous 
statutes dealing with children and young 
persons. A child is defined as a person 
under the age of 14 years and a young 
person as a person who is at least 14 but 
less than 17 years of age. Some pro- 
visions of the Act are, however, concerned 
with the welfare of young persons up to 
the age of 18. The prin, parts of the Act 
relate to the prevention of cmelty and 
exposure to moral danger, emplo^ent, 
court proceedings, the remand homes, 
approved schools, and persons to whose 


care children and young persons may be 
remitted. The provisions relating to 
employment are referred to in a later 
section of this article. 

(i) Prevention of cruelty, etc. Sections 
1-12 of the Act prescribe penalties for a 
number of offences against persons under 
16. A person having the custody, charge, 
or cai'e of a person under 16 who 111 treats, 
neglects, or abandons him in a manner 
likely to cause unnecessary physical or 
mental suffering is liable to maximum 
penalties of £100 fine and/or 2 years’ 
imprisonment. It is an offence to cause 
or encourage the seduction or prostitution 
of a girl under 16 or to allow a young 
person under that age to reside in or 
frequent a brothel. It is unlawful to 
allow or cause a person under 16 to beg, 
even if the beg^ng is done under the 
pretence of entertaining or offering some- 
thing for sale. A child imder 5 years may 
not be given intoxicating liquor except 
on a doctor’s orders, or in a serious 
emergency for health reasons. The pro- 
hibition of children under 14 in licensed 
bars, formerly contained in section 6 of 
the Act, is now to be found In the Licensing 
Act, 1953, which also stipulates that only 
intoxicating liquors in sealed and corked 
vessels for consumption off the licensed 
premises may be sold or delivered to a 
Id under that ago. This latter statute 
tricts the supply to persons under 18 
years of Intoxicating liquor for consump- 
tion on licensed premises. Section 7 of 
the Children and Young Persona Act, 
wliich is designed to discourage juvenile 
smoking, makes it an offence to scffl to a 
person apparently under the ago of 3 6 any 
cigarettes or cigarette i)apefs, whether 
for his own use or not. It is also an 
offence for a tobacconist to sell tobacco 
other than cigarettes to such a person if 
be has reason to believe that it is for the 
use of that person. Constables and uni- 
formed park keepers are under a duty to 
confiscate any tobacco or cigarette papers 
from any person apparently under 16 
found smoking in any street or public 
place. A magistrates’ court may order 
the removal of automatic machines for 
the sale of tobacco from premises believed 
to be extensively used by persons nuclei’ 
16. The Act prohibits pawnbrokers from 
taking pawns from persons apparently 
under 14 and dealers in old motal from 
purchasing old metal from persons 
apparently under 16. Anyone having 
charge of a child under the age of 12 who 
fails to take suflacient precaution against 
the risk of serious injury to that child by 
burning or scalding by contact with any 
open fire grate or heating appliance in a 
room is liable to a fine. The Act pre- 
scribes safety measures to bo taken in 
any building providing an entertainment 
which more than 100 children attend. 

(li) Protection of children and young 
persom in relation to criminal and summary 
proceedmga. Part III of the Act con- 
tains provisions for the treatment of 
children and young persons brought before 
the courts, wnether as offenders, as being 
•In need of care or protection,* or as 
witnesses. 
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(a) The aegregation of juvenile ojfevdera. 
Arrangements must be made to keep 
children and young persons awaiting trial 
from associating with adult offenders. 
Subject to certain exceptions, the police 
may release on bail any person under 17 
rears who cannot forthwith be brought 
iiefore a magistrate. A young person not 
80 released should, in the absence of 
certain specified circumstances, be de- 
tained in a remand homo imtil brought 
]K‘foro the court. With certain excep- 
tions, offenders under the age of 17 must 
he tried by j uvenile courts from w’hioh the 
general public is excluded. 

(b) Uestriciion of publicity. Any court 
hearing proceedings concerning any 
offence or conduct contrary to decency or 
morality may prohibit tb<.‘ pub. in news- 
paper reports or any material likely to 
itlcniify a child or young person involved 
in any capacity in such proceedings. 
Section 49 of the Act provides that no 
newspaper report of proceedings in a 
juimnilo coimt shall contain particulars or 
pictures likely to identify any child or 
young person concerned in such pro- 
ceedings; the court may, If satisfied that 
it is in the Intcrosts of justice so to do, 
modify the requirements of this section. 

(c) Court procedure affecting children and 
yovvg persoris. The court may compel 
the attendance of the parents or guardiim 
of a child or young person brought befo» 
it. No child may bo present in court 
during the trial of any other person, un- 
less his presence is required to ^ve 
evidence. The court may order the public 
to withdraw whilst a child or yo\ing 
person is giving evidence in proceedings 
against a person charged with an indecent 
offence. The court may admit the un- 
sworn evidence of a child of tender 3 'ears 
if it considers that although incapable of 
understanding the nature of an oath, the 
child has sufficient Intelligence and ap- 
preciates the duty of speaking the truth, 

(d) Juvenile offenders. It is a legal 
presumption that no child under the age 
of 8 can bo guilty of a criminal offenco. 
In certain circumstances whore a child or 
young person commits an offence for 
which a fine, damages, or costs may be 
imposed, the court may order the fine, 
etc., to bo paid by his parent or guardian. 
A child or young person under 17 found 
guilty of an offence for which an adult 
could bo punished by imprisonment may 
be sent to an approved school (see further 
under Juvenile OnrENDEUS). A child 
under 10 will not bo committed to an 
.ipproved school unless the court is satis- 
fied that he cannot bo suitably dealt with 
othc^^vlse. 

(e) Children and young persona in need 
of care or protection. The courts deal not 
only with yoimg oflendora but concern 
themselves also with children or young 
persons who are the victims of neglect or 
cruelty, are exposed to moral danger, or 
arc falling into bad associations or are 
beyond control. A child or young person 
found to bo in any of these categories is 
said to be Mn need of care or protection* 
and may be dealt with by a juvenile 
court by any of tlio following methods : (i) 


committal to an approved school; (il) com- 
mittal to the care of any fit person willing 
to undertake his care; (iil) ms parent or 
guardian may bo ordered to enter Into a 
recognisance (q.v.) to exercise proper care 
and guardianship; (iv) he may bo placed 
for a specified period, not exceeding 3 
years, under the supervision of a probation 
officer. 

(Iil) Remand homes, approved schools, 
etc. Part IV of the Act provides for the 
setting ur> and managomont of remand 
homes and approved schools. Approved 
schools (q.v.) may be classified so that a 
young person is sent to a school most 
appropriate to his needs (see further under 
Juvenile Offendeiib). 

Chilukkn Act, 1948. This Act, which 
implemented the prin. recommendations 
of the report of tho Curtjs Committee on 
the care of cMldrcn. j)rovides for tho care 
and welfare of children deprived of normal 
home life. Local authorities have a duty 
to provide homes for ohildron under the 
age of 17 years who have neither parents 
nor guardians or whoso parents or guar- 
dians have abandoned or are Incapable of 
maintaining them. Once a local authority 
has assumed responsibility for such a 
child, it may continue so to do until the 
child's 18th birthday. Tho local auth- 
ority may by resolution assume parental 
rights over the child, to whom it then has 
a general duty to further his best interests 
and to see that ho enjoys facilities and 
services available to children who have a 
normal homo life (e.g. schools, hospitals, 
clinics, youth clubs). It may provide 
accommodation for children under its 
care either in an institution or with foster 
parents. The homo secretary mav make 
regulations providing for the welfare of 
children boarded out by local authorities. 
Local authorities may provide hostels for 
ersons above eompiilso^ school ago and 
clow the age of 21. In England and 
Wales all co. and co. borough councils, 
and in Scotland the councils of cos. and 
large burghs, must cstab. children*B com- 
mittees to supervise tho performance of 
their statutory duties affecting children. 
These dutias are performed by cliildren'w 
officers whose appointments are subject 
to tho approvtal of tho Home Office, which 
also has a general supervision of tho child* 
care work of loc^l authorities. 

Chilp Life Protection. Part VII of 
tho Public Health Act, 1936 (as amended 
by tho Children Act, 1948), is directed to 
the protection of infant life and secures 
that foster-children are properly treated. 
A person who undertakes for reward to 
nurse and maintain a foster-child below 
tho age of 15 years must give written 
notice of such undertaking to the local 
authority within a specified time which 
varies according to the circumstances. If 
a foster-child dies, or his residence is 
changed, or he is removed from tho foster- 
parents, the latter must notify the local 
authority. Tho local authority may fix 
the maximum number of children under 
tho age of 18 years w’^ho may be kept in 
any promisos in which a foster-child is 
maintained. In order to enforce the 
provisions for the well-being and health 
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of foster-ohildreii in its area, the local I 
authorities must appoint child protection 
Tisitors to visit such children in their 
homos: they have power to apply for an 
order for the removal of a child kept in 
insanitary premises, or by unsnltahle 
persons. 

Children and Youno Persons (Harm- 
ful Publications) Act, 1955. This Act 
was passed to prevent the dissemination 
of ‘horror comics* and other pubs, which 
tend to corrupt a child or young person 
into whoso hands they arc likely to fall. 
It applies to any stories or pictures por- 
traying the commission of crimes, acts of 
violence or cruelty, or horrible or repul- 
sive incidents. Anyone who prints, pub- 
lishes, or sells or lends such a pub. is liable 
to maximum penalties of 4 months' im- 
prisonment and/or a fine of £100. 

Employment op Children and Young 
Persons. Part II of the Children and 
Young Persons Act, 1933, restricts the 
employment of children. No child under 
13 years of ago may bo employed at all, 
except in authorised employment by 
parents or guardians in light agrlc. or 
horticult. work. No child of compulsory 
school age may be employed before the 
close of school hours during ienn-limc, 
on before C a..ra. or after 8 p.m. on any 
day, or for more than 2 hra on Sundays 
or on a day during term-time, or in 
lifting or moving anything so heavy as 
likely to injure him. No person under 
IG may bo employed in street trading, 
although local authorities may make bye- 
laws permitting persons under that age 
to be so omi^oyod by their parents. 
Children may take part in entertainments 
subject to conditions imposed by the local 
authority. The Act restricts the employ- 
irient and training of children for dan- 
gerous performances. Persons imdor 18 
may go abroad U» i)erform for profit only 
on licence granted by a magistrate. 

The Employment of Women, Young 
Persons and Children Act, 1920, prohibits 
the oinidoyinent of children of compulsory 
school age in any industrial undertaking. 
The Factories Act, 1937, regulates the 
hours of work, overtime, and nical Inter- 
vals of persons imder 18 years of age 
employed in factories. Such persons 
must be given adequate training and 
supervision when working on dangerous 
machiner3^. 

Hee Approved Schools, Reforma- 
tories, AND Industrial Schools; Bor- 
stal Training; Juvenile Offenders; 
Probation. 

iS»ee Clark© Hall and Morrison, Children 
and Young Persona (5th ed, by A. C. L. 
Morrison and L. G. Banwell, 1956). 

Childrenite, rare mineral consisting of 
aluminium iron phosphate. It occurs in 
orthorhombic crystals, with hardness 4*5 
and Bp. gr. 3*2. It has been found in a 
few places in Cornwall and Devon. An 
oUiod species containing manganese is 
known as eosphorite, and occurs in 
Connecticut. 

Children's Books. Although they form 
the second most important section of the 
book trade, books designed for the enjoy- 
ment as distinct from the instruction of 


children date back only 200 years. In 
medieval times the only 0. B.s were ' books 
of courtesy' containing Instructions on 
behaviour and deportment; for amuse- 
ment the child had to go to the grown-up 
romances. If indeed ho was able to read at 
all. In the Elizabethan age he had still to 
bo content with school-books or with 
orally transmitted tales of sprites and 
goblins, such as Shakespeare's Mamilllus 
knew. In the Puritan period that fol- 
lowed ho was still worse off. for gloomy 
religious handbooks were the fashion, a 
typically popular one being James Jano- 
way's Token for Children: being an Exact 
Account of the Conversion, Holy and 
Exemplary Lives, and Joy fid Deaths of 
Several Young Children, Books for young 
people's amusement may be reckoned to 
begin in the middle of the 18th cent, with 
such small vols. as The History of Goody 
Two-ShoeSt which has been attributed to 
Goldsmith, but It was still insisted that 
they should point a moral, and Day’s 
Sand ford and Merton, 1789, showed to 
what depths of prigpdshncss they could 
sink. 

Even the pleasant Original Poems for 
Infant Minds, 1804, of Anne and Jane 
Taylor, usually had a lesson to impart, but 
from the beginning of tlie 19th cent, 
checirfulness kept breaking In, as in the 
ftkyolouB Sntterfly's Ball, 1807, or the 
imstorv of Sixteen Wonderful Old Women, 
1821, which is the first appearance of the 
nonsense limerick. Edward Lear*.s famous 
Book of Nonsense, 1846, marked the end 
of the puritanical tradition, which was 
final! V blown to atoms in 1865, when 
Aliceas Adventures in Wonderland, by 
Lewis Carroll, as the Rev. C. L. Dodgson 
chose to call himself, ushered in a new ora 
when cautionary talcs were not only disre- 
garded but mercilessly made fun of. 
From this lime forward the whole aspect 
of juvenile literature was changed, and its 
output became so vast and developed so 
rapidly that it is simplest to consider its 
various types separately. 

The fairy-tale, of which the Alice books 
may be claimed as examples, is of course 
of remote antiquity and was banded down 
orally long before it came to bo printed. 
The great collection mad© by the brothers 
Grimm was trans. from the German in 
1823; Hans Anderson’s fairy-tales made 
their appearance In English in 1846; and 
between these dates there was pnb. Lane’s 
version of the Arabian Nights, The 
fashion was thus set for a succession of 
home-made fairy-stories composed bv 
many leading Eng. writers. Ruskin’s 
King of the Golden River, 1851, was fol- 
lowed by Thackeray’s The, Rose and the 
Ring, 1855, Kingsley’s Water Babies, 
1863, Joan Ingelow’s Mopsa the Fairy, 
1869, and George MacDonald’s At the 
Back of the North Wind, 1871; and Andrew 
Lang, in addition to writing fairy*! alos of 
his own, od. a delightful series of collec- 
tions, beginning In 1891 with the Red 
Fairy Book. Tnere was also fairy poetrv, 
of which Lewis Carroll's Hunting of the 
Snnrk, 1876, Is an unorthodox specimen. 
Alfred Noyes’s Flower of Old Japan, 1903, 
and Forest of Wild Thyme, 1905, have been 
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declared the best fairy verse since Dray- ' 
ton’s Nymphidiu; delicate fairy l 3 rrics 
wore written by Walter do la Mare and 
Hose Fyleman; greatest of all, the fairy 
(Iraina, Peter Pan, by J. M. Barrie, made 
its appearance in 1904. 

Animal stories, which form a class by 
themselves, derive partly from the fairy- 
tale and partly from the fable (q.v.). 
Southey’s story of the Three Bears and 
the Uncle Remus tales of Brer Rabbit 
belong properly to the former category, 
but Anna Sewell’s Black Beauty, 1877, a 
perennial favourite in which a horse tells 
its life story, started a new genre which 
has been greatly developed. Perfect of 
their kind wore Kipling^s Jungle Books, 
1894, 1895, and Just^o Stories, 1902, 
which found the secret of giving individu- 
ality to creatures of the wild. The same 
principle, worked out differently in 
Kenneth Qrahame’s Wind in the WiUoujs, 
1908, made it an accepted classic. In 
a similar tradition were A. A. Milne’s 
Winnie the Pooh, 1926, where the animal 
toys come alive, and Hilaire Belloc’s 
earlier Bad Child* s Book of Beasts, 1896. 
But perhaps the most successful writer of 
animal stories for small children was 
Beatrix Potter, who was almost exactly 
contemporary with Kipling, and whoso 
Peter Babbit, 1902, was followed by more 
than a score of other similar books tl^ 
have a special charm of their own. IP 

In the department of pure adventure 
stories for children defy exact classifica- 
tion, because they overlap with those 
Intended for grown-ups. From the 
Odyssey to Robinson Crusoe, and from the 
ttilas of King Arthur to Ivarihoe adult 
stories have been devoured by children, 
and there is a peculiar irony in the fact 
that Gulliver's Travels, that vitriolic 
satire, has been one of the most successful 
C. B. But adventure stories written 
specially for cluldren are about a cent, old, 
dating from the appearance of R. M. 
Ballantyne’s Coral Island, 1858, which 
wtw followed by many others of the same 
writer. Ten years later G. A. Henty 
led off with the first of his boys’ books, 
many of which were highly topical, having 
Hiioh titles as With Buller in Natal and 
With Roberts to Pretoria. All these were 
outdone by R. L. Stevenson’s Treaeure 
Island, 1882, and his less inspired Blaek 
Arrmii, 1888. A few years later came 
Henry Rider Haggard with King Solo- 
mon's Mines, 1885, and other tales of 
darkest Africa; and Conan Doyle’s 
historical romances. The White Company, 
1891, and Sir Nigel, 1906, started a vein 
which Kipling followed in the short stories 
of Pwlc of Pnok's Hill, 1906, and Reu ards 
and Fairies, 1910. 

A separate section Is demanded hy the 
school story. It may bo said to begin a 
hundred years ago with Tom Brown's 
Schooldays, 1856, hy T. Hughes, which 
gives a fairly realistic picture of Rugby, 
and Dean Farrar’s Eric; or Little by Little, 
1858, a highly idealised story of a seaside 
boarding-school. Two main types of 
school story thus started simultaneously, 
and It may ho remarked that in spite of 
sneers at its sentimentality Eric reached 


its 36th ed. sliortly after 1900. Both of 
these books were ‘guyed’ in Desmond 
Coke’s satirical school story The Bending 
of a Twig, 1906, when Eric had already 
been ridiculed In Kipling’s seml-auto- 
biographical Stalky and Co„ 1899. The 
most successful writers were those who 
combined a minimum of sentiment with an 
abundance of humour, as did Talbot 
Baines Reed In The Fifth Form at St 
Dominic's, 1881, and others of his books. 
Among the best of his successors was R. S. 
Warren Boll, who wrote Green at Grey- 
house, 1906, and other Greyhonso stories 
as well as editing a boys* magazine to 
which P. G. Wodehouse contributed some 
excellent school stories before he made tils 
name as a humorous novelist. Another 
well-known novelist to produce a school 
story was H. A. Vacheli, who wrote The 
llill, 1905, telling of Harrow. 

In the case of stories for girls, the over- 
lapping between youth and ago is very 
marked, for Charlotte Mary Yonge, who 
wrote nearly a himdred books intended for 

r ls, of which The Heir of Reddy ffe, 1853, 
ono of the best-known, was, by a 
reversal of the usual order, almost equally 
popular with grown-ups. Edith Nesbit, 
whose books, such as The Treasure 
Seekers, 1899, were the first to depict 
children as human individuals with 
characters of their own, wrote for both 
boys and grirls. as did the more recent 
Arthur Ransome. But in America there 
was Louisa May Alcott’s Little Women, 
1868, which became a favourite on both 
sides of the Atlantic, the ‘Elsie Books’ of 
Martha Farquharson, beginning with 
Elsie Dinsmore, 1867, and ‘Susan 
Coolidgo,* whose real name was Sarah 
Chauncy Woolsey, with What Katy Did, 
1872, and its sequels. Girls’ school 
stories came later than boys* because they 
had to await the development of women’s 
education, but the vast output of writers 
like Elizabeth T. Meade and Angola 
Brazil bears witness to their popularity. 
The standard of modern publishing of 
C. B. has been encouraged and main- 
tained by the Carnegie Medal in Britain 
(an ann. award by the Library Association 
for an outstanding C. B.) and the New- 
bory Medal in the U.S.A. (an anu. award 
by the Children’s Library Association of 
America for the most distinguished G. B. 
of the year). * 

See Harvey Darton, Children's Books 
in England, 1932; Roger Lancelyn Green, 
Tellers of Tales, 1946; E. S. Turner, Boys 
will he Boys, 1948. 

Childress, city of C. co., Texas, U.S.A. 
Pop. 7600. 

Childs, George William (1829-94), Amor, 
publisher and philanthropist, b. Balti- 
inoro. In 1842 he entered the U.S. navy; 
became a book-store clerk in Philadelphia, 
1843; set up as an independent publisher, 
1847; became a partner in the firm of 
C. & Peterson, 1849. In 1864 he took 
over the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
Ho wrote Recollections of General Grant, 
1885, and Personal Recollectixms, 1890. 
His charitable work was considerable, and 
ho erected public memorials to groat men, 
including Herbert, Gowper, Leigh Hunt, 
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Moore* Shakespeare* Milton, Ken* and 
Andrews In Enerland* and Edsrar Allan 
Poe €«id Richard Proctor in the U.S.A. 

Chile* rep, extending along the W. coast 
of S. America, to the S. of Bolivia, between 
the Pacific and the Andes; it Includes also 
the greater part of the Fuegian Archi- 
pelago. Its existence as a rep. dates from 
1810, when it declared its independence 
of the mother country, Spain. In 1880 
O. annexed Atacama and Tarapacd, 
including the Lobos Is., and occupied the 
prov. of Taona. Four years later Tara- 
pac& and Taona-Arica were formally 
ceded to 0. by Peru, the latter prov. for 
10 years only. For 17 years diplomatic 
relations between the 2 countries were 
severed, but In July 1928 they were 
resumed, and before a year had passed the 
dispute was settled, Tacna going to Peru, 
Arica remaining with C. The physical 
features of 0. are very accurately known, 
as a gov. survey of an exhaustive nature 
was begun in 1848, and carried on for 
many years. Since the E. boundary of 
O. is, broadly speaking, the main chain of 
the Andes, the W. section* though in fact 
considerably elevated in some places, is 
everywhere low compared to the E. 
portion. The portion of the Andes 
between 31® 40' and 34* 20' S. lat. is the 
highest, the average height being about 
1 6,000 ft. Two of the highest peaks of the 
Andes are Aconcagua (23.081 ft) in 32* 39' 
S., and Oerro Mercedarlo (22,211 ft) in 
32® S.; other noteworthy mts are Ptilar 
(20,423 ft), Tolorsa (20,140 ft), Juncal 
(19,880 ft), Ohimbote (18,645 ft), and 
Osomo (8726 ft). The height of the 
Andes m^dually diminishes from about 
34® 20' S. There are a number of passes 
over the Ancles connecting C, with the 
Argentine Rop., of which the best known 
are Berraejo (13,02.5 ft) and Iglesia 
(13,412 ft), on the Uspallata road; Pircas 
at a height of 16,962 ft; and Secompa 
(railway), 12,657 ft. There is a great 
difiCeronce in the breadth of the higher and 
lower sections of C. at different places. 
The land above 5000 ft extends in some 
places to within 10 m. of the coast; whilst 
in others, notably along the chief rivs., the 
land imder 4000 ft extends for a distance 
of over 70 m. inland. In the N, the 
Chilean portion of the desert of Atacama 
lies between the coast and the mts, hut to 
the S. of the deserL there are few spaces 
under 1500 ft. To the S. of 35*. however, 
a region which rarely reaches this height 
extends from the coast for an average 
distance of CO m. The general formation 
of this region is as follows: tho highest 
part is nearest to tho sea, and* rising 
abruptly from the coast* sinks eastward in 
terraces to an interior valley, or plain. 
This interior plain slopes gradually from 
N. to S. The Andos of O. are highly 
volcanic in character* and earthquakes 
frequently occur, the average numnor of 
shocks, of vairing seriousness, felt at 
Coquimbo being about 40 every year. 
Peihaps the most destructive earthquake 
recorded in C. was that of 1751, when the 
former tn of Concepcidn was snnk in the 
sea, and the majority of places lying 
between 34* and 40* S. were destroyed; 


on 19 Nov. 1822 the coast near Val- 
paraiso was permanently raised 4 ft over 
100,000 sq. m., and Valparaiso* Tuillota. 
Casablanca, and Liraochi were destroyed : 
on 20 Feb. 1835 the rebuilt ConcepciOn 
was again destroyed, together with Tal- 
cahuano; in 1868 Aroquipa and Iqulque 
were ruined, whilst in 1875 Iquique was 
again levelled with the ground. The rivs. 
of C. all flow from E. to W. across the 
country; even those flowing across the 
longitudinal interior valley mentioned 
above do so, which is a proof that the 
valley received its present slope after the 
rivs. came into being. In consequence of 
their direction, the rivs, are not of great 
length, and therefore of no groat Im- 
portance as means of transport. The 
most important are the quick-flowing 
Maipu; the Manle, which Is navigable 
for a longer distance than any other; tlu' 
Nublo; the Biobio, largest of all, but not 
navigable for large vessels even in its knver 
course; the CallecaJle or Valdivia, which in 
tho most important for navigation, as it 
has a good harbour at Corral at its mouth ; 
and the deep MaulUn, which drains Lake 
Llanquihue. Owing to the heavy rainfall 
of the S., many large lakes are found thcro, 
notably those of Llanquihue, Chapo, 
Ranco, and Logo de Todos los Santos, 
otherwise known as Lake Esmeralda, 
^n account of the conformation of O., 
Attending from 18* to 56® S. lat., the 
climatic conditions vary oonsidorahly, 
though extremes of heat are seldom 
observed owing to tho influence of the 
cold Humboldt current. The place in 
which the greatest extremes are observed 
is tho desert of Atacama; there tho temp, 
varies frequently from 100® in the day- 
time to 36* at night. On tho coast the 
temp, rarely reaches a greater height 
than 90®. The moan ann. temp, of Val- 
paraiso is about 59®, that of Santiago .57°, 
and that of Valdivia 53®. In the longi- 
tudinal vftJley there is a mild nnifor!n 
climatr>, the cold Humboldt current and 
cool winds from the Andes serving to 
mitigate the heat in summer* whilst in 
winter the overcast skies and the winds 
from warmer lats. serve to prevent exces- 
sive refrigeration. The rainfall is very low 
on tho N. coast, but in tho flord rfigloii of 
the S. it is much heavier. At Valparaiso 
the mean ann. rainfall is about 15 in., 
whilst at Ancud, in ChUo6, it Is 130 in. 
The Chilean part of the desert of Atacama 
is as destitute of vegetation as the mari- 
time region of Bolivia, and do^vn to 
lat. 30* S. the coast has no vegetation, 
though inland some is found at about 
that lat. The vegetation of C., which 
is In full vigour about the lat. of Val- 
paraiso, is remarkable for the large 
number of peculiar forma which belong 
to It. A very striking feature of the 
vegetation of C. is the small number 
of deciduous trees, when the high lat. 
of the region is considered. Among the 
more notable of the Chilean trees are the 
QuUlaia aaponaria, or soap -tree, the bark 
of which is lined internally with a whitish 
saponaceous substance; tho Jiibaea spec- 
tabilis, a palm allied to tho coco-nut* 
and :Helding a sweet sap known as 
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palm-honey; the Fagus odZigtMZ, an ezool- animal, and are very destructlTe of cattle, 
font timber tree; the Fitstroya paUigonica» The chief of the other animals are the 
another very good and very common pudn, a small variety of deer, the ooypn, 
timber tree; and the Eitcryphia condifolia, or native beaver, the chinchilla, gnanaoos, 
a foliage tree wliloh grows to a great and vioufias in the mt. diets., and a 
height and blossoms most luxuriantly variety of flsh-otter. Many varieties of 
in Feb. The apple-tree has been Intro- birds are found, among which may be 
ducod with great success, and bamboos mentioned ibises, parrots, flamingoes, 
extend for a long way S., being used as herons, numerous species of small song- 
fodder for cattle. Numerous twining and birds, and the Chilean swan, which has a 
climbing plants are found, giving some- pure white body and a black head and 
thing of a tropical aspect to Chilean neck. 

vegetation, such as the Mutisiat an By far the most Important mineral 
jisteraceous plant with blue flowers; the found in C. is nitrate of soda (or salitre), 
beautiful red Tropaeolum speciosum; and which is recovered from the desert of 
the gorgeous Philesia buxifolia, which has Atacama. For many years C. has been 
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flowers shaped like a bell and of the colour 
of fire. The rogiou between Valparaiso 
and Valdivia, which has sometimes been 
termed the garden of the Now World, is 
the i)rln. centre of agriculture, though in 
other dists. great strides have been made 
in this science in recent years. Wheat is 
the prin. crop, but maize, oats, hemp, 
barley, beans, lentils, peas, and potatoes 
arc also grown. All European fruit-trees 
flourish, and a large quantity of fruit is 
annually sent to the U.S.A. The vine is 
grown, and excellent wine is made — 
7}),000,0()0 gallons in of which 

800, 000 were exported, chiefly to Bel- 
irinni, (lerniany, Ecuador, and the U.S.A. 
Tobacco and the sugarcane are also culti- 
vated. Pastures N. of the R. Maule feed 
imnienso herds of cattle; the hogs of the is. 
ot (niilo6 have given it a reputation for 
hams; and in addition numbers of horses 
and goats are reared. Dairy farming is 
increasing in importance, and in the S., In 
I'atagonia and Tlerra del Fuego, are 
extensive sheep -farms. 

Ohiloan fauna is not very remarkable 
fur variety; pumas are the chief wild 


the only country to produce this mineral, 
which is therefore a very valuable source 
of revenue. The jiroduction figure was 
3,162,800 tons in 1928, about 2,800,000 
tons being exported. In recent years 
(owing to foreign substitutes) this has been 
kept down to 1,500,000 metric tons, 
mainly for export. In 1930 a law was 
passed constituting a national nitrate 
company (Cosach) with a capital of 
£7.5,000,000. to take over the whole nitrate 
industry with State participation, but 
in 1934 a new company was formed, the 
Nitrate Co. of Tarapacd and Antofagasta, 
consisting of over 30 companies comprised 
in Cosach, the Anglo -Chilean Nitrate Cor- 
poration, and the Lautaro Nitrate Co. All 
these together constitute the present 
organisation of the industry. The sales 
of these companies are effected through 
a central body called the Nitrate and 
Iodine Sales Corporation. The next 
minowl In importance is copper, of which 
there is a groat abundance, the Tamaya 
mine, in the prov. of Coquimbo, being 
regarded os inexhaustible. C. is the 
world’s second largest producer of this 
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metaJ, and pro-vides not far short of one- 
fifth of the total ann. supply (nearly 
361*000 metrio tons in 1954). Silver is 
also found in fairly lar^ quantities, the 
centre of the industry Deinu Copiapo; a 
large number of mines yielding both gold 
and silver are in operation in Tarapac4, 
Guanaco, and Oachinal in Atacama, and 
Caracoles in Antofagasta. Another 
mineral of importance is lignite coal, of 
whioli the prin. beds He to the S. of the 
Biobio to about 37® S. lat. ; about 2.000,000 
metrio tons are mined annually. 13epo8it8 
of iron ore in Coquimbo and Atacama 
yield annually between 1.000,000 and 
2,000,000 tons; the new Huachipato 
national steel plant near Concopcidn is 
already turning out 300,000 metrio tons of 
pig-iron. Many other minerals are foimd 
in smaller quantities, including manganese 
ore, sulnhur, cobalt, zinc, antimony, tin, 
and salt. A new discovery of ore in 
MagaUanes ter. has a potential output of 
4 to 6 million metrio tons a year. The 
number of manufactories in C. is rapidly 
increasing; and in the last census there 
were some 460,000 employees in manu- 
facturing estaba. They Include smelting 
works, breweries and distilleries, flour and 
saw mills, textile factories, tanneries, 
sugar refineries, and works for the manuf. 
of foodstufls, starch, soap, paints, furni- 
ture, boots and shoes, glassware, biscuits, 
hosiery, hats, candles, matches, brushes, 
cordfi«6. baskets, pottery, and cigarettes. 
The Chilean people are of Sp. language and 
physique, though there is a not incon- 
siderable admixture of native Indian 
blood. At the time of the Sp. conquest in 
the l$th cent, a native race caJUing them- 
selves Mapuche (warriors) oooupTed the 
greater part of the present rep. of C. The 
Spaniards called the race Araucanians, 
and when they conquered the Incas they 
left the former in possession of a state of 
their o^vn, to which was given the name of 
Araucanla. A portion of this area, along 
the slopes of the Andes from Copiapd to 
Chilo6, is still inhabited by them. Other 
tribes worthy of mention are the CJhangos 
in the N., an Aimar& tribe; the Aiacalui in 
the channels lying to the N. of the strait 
of Magellan: the Onas and the Yagans 
in Tierra del Fuego; and the Tehuelches, 
inhabiting part of the mainland of 
Patagonia. There is a considerable 
foreign element in C., chiefly Germans in 
the extreme S., natives of the Argentine 
Kep. In the N., and French, English, and 
N. Americans in the middle prov. The 
total trade of C. in 1937 was £34,411,000. 
In 1954 imports alone were valued at 
£118,500,000 and exports at £117.500,000. 
The mineral exports aro by far the most 
considerable, and include nitrate and 
copper, and silver ores in large quantities, 
together with gold, guano, coal, iodine, 
borax, and manganese; wine, wool, 
cereals, vegetables, and fruit aro among 
other goods exported. Exports of fresh 
bird guano are prohibited, but exports of 
fossilised guano, which began in 1934, aro 
a valuable industry. 

The chief imports of C. are machinery, 
oils, oombustibles, textile goods, tools, 
and electrical equipment; most of the 


trade is done with Great Britain and 
the U.S.A., the latter being the chief 
importer. The min. ports for exports 
are Icjuique, Pisagua, Antofagasta, 
Coquimbo, Valparaiso, Valdivia, and 
Punta Arenas. Valparaiso is by far the 
most important port for imports, two- 
thirds of the total entering hero, whilst 
Iquiquo and Talcahuano come next in 
importance. There ore 5444 m. of rail- 
way, both State and privately owned 
(State-owned, 3629 ra.; Brit.-owned, 
1815 m.). linking up the ports with the 
industrial centres; the railway from Val- 
paraiso to Bnenos Aires crosses the 
Andos at Uspallata (9843 ft) by a tunnel 
having a length of over 6 m.; 2 other 
Unes cross the Andes to Bolivia. A con- 
vention between C. and Argentina, signed 
in 1922, arranged for the construction 
of 2 more trans-Andine Unos, that via 
Salta being opened in Dec. 1950. C.’^s 

main railway line, the Longitudinal Rail- 
way, runs from N. to S. with branches 
connecting with the ports. The Chilean 
trans-Andine line is now part of the State 
railway system. Aviation is highly 
developed between interior points and 
abroad. A plant for manufacturing 
aeroplanes was first estab. In 1930. There 
aro 17 civiHan and 12 gov. airports. 
There are telegraph and t^ophono lines, 
id a chain of wireless stations extends 
>ng the coast. The constitution of C. 
_ ktes from 1925, when that of 1833 was 
superseded. The president of the rep. is 
elected by direct popular vote; his tenn of 
office is for 6 years. Legislative power is 
in the hands of the National congress, 
which consists of a Senate of 45 members 
and a Chamber of Deputies of 143 mem- 
bers. All voting is by ballot, and there is 
a universal suffrage lor registered citizens 
over 21 years of aro who can read and 
write. President GonsAles seemed to 
liave strong support in the general 
election ot Mar. 1948, but Carlos Ibdnez 
del Carnpo was successful in 1952, being 
elected for the usual term of 6 years. 
He had re-entered public life as a senator 
for Santiago in 1949. Until its disestab- 
lishment in 1925, the Rom. Catholic was 
the State church; it is still the chief 
religion ; there are a cardinal-archbishop of 
Santiago, 2 archbishops. 16 bishops, and 
2 vicars apostolic. Full religious tolera- 
tion has neon estab. since 1865. The 
condition of education in the rep. has 
been improved of late years; it is now free 
and compulsory for ail children between 
the ages of 7 and 15. There are 2 univs. 
at Santiago and 1 each at Coiicepcidn and 
Valparaiso, technical and secondary 
schools \dth over 86,000 pupils, aud public 
and private schools with over 800,000. 
There are, besides, professional and agi’ic. 
schools, and schools of mines. There is a 
national Hbrary containing about 300,000 
vols. Since 1900 miUtary service has 
been compulsory, and conscription obtain a 
in both the army and the navy. The 
army has 2000 officers and 20,000 other 
rmiks. The navy Is one of the most 
important in America, having 1 battle- 
ship, 2 ernisers, 10 destroyers, 3 sub- 
marines, etc. Area of the rep. 286,396 
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sq. m.; pop. (1940 census) 5,023,539; 
(1952 census) 5,030,000. The cap. is 
riantiaco (q.v.), and other cities and tns 
are Valparaiso, ConcepciOn, Temuco, Vi5a 
del Mar, GhiU&n, Talca, Antofagasta. 
Valdivia, Talcahnano, Iquique, and 
Magallanes. See W. E. Parker, Chileans 
of To-day* 1920: A. Edwards, My Native 
Landt 1928, and The Davni, 1931; W. E. 
Browning. Chile, 1930; M. O. McBride. 
Chile: Land and Society, 1930; M. Mielche, 
Land of the Condor . 1947 ; O. J. Butland, 
Chile (new ed.), 1953; also V. Figuoro, 
Historical, Biographical, and Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary of Chile (5 vols.), 
Santiago, 1931. 

Chilecito, tii and cap. of C. dept. La 
Kioja prov., Argentina, in the Fomatina 
valley, 45 m. NW. of La Rioja. Gold, 
silver, and copper are worked, and lum- 
bering and food canning are carried on. 
Wines are also produced. The tn is con- 
nected with Cordova by roil. Pop. 6000. 

Chili, Chihli, prov. of (^hina, see Hopei. 

Chilian, St, see Kilian, St. 

Chllianwala, viL in W. Pakistan, 30 m. 
NW. of Gujrat. It was the scone of a 
decisive battle between the British and the 
Sikhs on 13 Jan. 1849. A largo hydro- 
electric project is being developed at 
Rasul close by. 

Chiiina, or Chilean Snail, genus of gastro- 
pod molluscs representing the family 
Cliilinidao. The species are frosh-wa{|||B 
)ulnionate8 with larger pulmonary apeF 
-ures than are to be found in any others 
of their sub-order, and their visceral com- 
missui’O is unusually long. They inhabit 
Cliile, S. Brazil, and Patagonia. 

Chilka, great lake SW. of Puri (q.v.), 
in Orissa state, India. Tho lake lies 
between tho hills of tho E. Ghats and the 
sea, from which it is separated only by a 
stretch of sand. It is 45 ra. long and 
averages 10 m. in width, and is renowned 
for game of all kinds. 

Chilkoot Pass, pass about 28 m. long 
over tho Coast Mts in Alaska, U.S.A. 
On the route of an anot Indian trail, it 
was at one time one of the chief means of 
reaching the Yukon gold-fields from the 
coast of Alaska. Tliirteen miles from its 
starting-point, at Dyea, it reaches a 
height of 3500 ft; it terminates at Linde- 
man, Yukon, Canada. 

ChillAn, cap. of Nublo prov., central 
Chile, 55 m. ENE. of the seaport tn of 
Talcahnano. It is a thriving commercial 
city with trade in wine, vegetables, grain, 
and cattle and leather and flour industries 
in the midst of rich agric. country. Pop. 
52,576. 

Chillioothe, city, co. scat of Ross co., 
Ohio, 45 m. S. of Columbus. Manufs. 
include paper and food products, shoes, 
and furniture. Mound City Group 
National Monument is near. Pop. 20,100. 

Chilling, or Chill Hardening, tho process 
of cooling metals rapidly, so that the skin 
becomes ' hard, leaving the inner portion 
soft. Molten iron poured into moulds 
cools more rapidly at the surface than in- 
side, the consequence being that a hard 
coating, capable of taking a polish and 
less liable to rust, surroimds the Inner soft 
portion. Shot are chilled and hardened 
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by being allowed to drop through the air 
and thence into water. See also Cabe- 

HARDENINa. 

Chiillngham, par. (forming part of Glen- 
dale Rural List.), township and vii. on 
tho R. Till in N. of Northumberland, 8 in. 
SW. from Bolford railway station. C. 
Castle, tho seat of tho Earl of Tankorvlllc, 
was built in the reign of Edward III; its 
park is pai’t of an auct forest. In tho 
park is preserved a herd of wild white 
cattle. Pop. 100. 

Chillingworth, William (1602-44), 
divine, 5. Oxford. He was admitted to 
Trinity College, Oxford, 1618; became 
M.A., 1623, and appointed fellow of tho 
college, 1628. Ho became a convert to 
Horn. Catholicism and went to tho Jesuit 
College at Douai. His godfather. Dr 
Laud, Bishop of London, persuaded him 
to leave tho Rom. Church. He quitted 
Douai and studied the claims of I’rotest- 
antism, and eventually entered into the 
fold of the Eng. Church. He was consci- 
entious, and declined to accept a prefer- 
ment oifored to him by Sir Thomas 
Coventry, keeper of the groat seal, in 
1635, because ho could not subscribe to all 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and was opposed 
to tho damnatory clauses in theAthanasion 
creed. Ho wrote in 1637 The Iteligion of 
Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation, a 
famous polemic characterised by clear 
stylo and logical reasoning. He Anally 
overcame his scruples and was promoted 
to the chancelloranip of Salisbury (1638), 
and became prebendary of Brix\vortb in 
Northants. A staunch Royalist and 
believer in the doctrine of divine right of 
kings, he took an active part in tho Civil 
war, was taken prisoner at Arundel 
Castle by Sir Wm Waller, and d. at 
Chichester. 

Chillon, 13th-cent. castle or fortress of 
Switzerland at the E. extremity of Lake 
Geneva, canton of Vaud, 2 m. SE. of 
Montreux. It stands on an isolated rock 
connected with the mainland by a wooden 
bridge. It was long a state prison, but Is 
now a museum and an arsenal. Here 
Franqois de Bonivard, a political prisoner, 
was Incarcerated In 1630-6. See Byron, 
The Prisoner of Chillon, 

Chilo6 Islands. These is. olT the W. 
coast of S. America form, with other 
smaller is. and a part of tho mainland, the 
prov. of Chilo6, Chile, with an area of 
9053 sq. m.; pop. 96,250. The main Is., 
118 m. long by 36-40 m. wide, comprises 
5 depts named after the chief townships, 
Ancud, Chaoao, Dalcahue, Castro, and 
Ohonohl. Castro, the anot cap.. Is a sea- 
port tn, and was founded in 1567. Another 
seaport, Anoud, Is the prov. cap. and 
modern seat of gov. Pop. 4100. The 
climate Is moist and healthy. Timber is 
exported. Tho other chief occupations 
ore stock-raising and fishing. 

Chilon of Sparta, one of the Seven Sages 
of Greece, who fl. 620-550 Bc; the reputed 
author of the maxim * Know thyself. He 
held the office of ephor; is said t>o have d, 
of joy when his son gained the prize for 
boxing at the Olympic Games. 

Chiiopoda, see Centipede. 

Chilpanoingo, see Gxterrebo. 



Chilperic 

ChiipeTio» name of 2 Morovinerian 
Frankish Mngs: Chilperic /, assassinated 
in 584. was one of the 4 sons of Olotaire I. 
He tried to possession of the whole 
kingdom on his father’s death, bnt failed. 
ChUperic //, son of Childeric II. King of 
Nenstria, battled with Charles Martel. 
He reigned 715-20. 



Chiltern Hills, range of chalk liills 
clothed with beech woods extending partly 
through the cos. of Oxon., Bucks, Beds, 
and Herts in England. The highest 
summit, near Wendovor, Bucks, lies 852 
ft above the sea. They extend some 45 m. 
NE. from the Thames at Goring. There is 
some beautiful scenery In the dist. which 
Includes Ashridge, Hampden, Chequers, 
and other places of interest. See J. H. B. 
Peel. Chilteme, 1948, 

Chiltern Hundreds. A member of 
Parliament who wishes to resira his seat 
takes the Stewardship of the O. H. An 
old Eng. statute declared that no member 
of I^orliament, once chosen, could vacate 
his seat in Parliament. In 1707 it was 
ruled that a member could resign provided 
he held an office of profit from the Crown. 
Among these offices held by members of 
the House of Commons were 8 crown 
stewardships, but these did not fal' 
within the terms of the statute of 1707, 
for no one holding these stewardships was 
exempt from pari, duties. It was not tin 
the Place Act in 1742 that the appoint 
ment to one of those crown stewardships 
served as an excuse for resignation. Only 
2 of these stewardships survived, viz. 
Chiltern and Northstead in Yorks. See 
Parliament. 

Chilvers Coton, par. and vll. of War 
wicks, England, mentioned In Domesday 
Book as Colverdestoche and now part of 
the bor. of Nuneaton (q.v.). The 
Coventry Canal passes through the par. 

Chimaera (Gk for yearung goat), 
according to Homer {Iliadf Bk vi) a fire* 
breathing monster, with the head and 


Chimes 

'orepart of a lion, the body of a goat, and 
the hind quarters of a dragon. According 
to Hesiod it was a 3 -heeded monster, wM 
the heads of a lion, a goat, and a dragon. 
It was slain by Bellorophon, with the help 
of Pegasus, in Lycia. The origin of the 
myth has been traced to the volcano of 
the name of C., near Phasolis, in Lycia: 
the summit of this mt was perhaps fre- 
quented by lions and goats, and the 
marshy land at its base by serpents. The 
term is often used figuratively to denote 
an imnatural fancy. 

Chimaera: 1. Genus of fishes which 
is placed among the Elasmobranchs, to 
which the sharks and rays belong, and 
with the Ccdlorhvnchus forms the subclass 
Holocephali. They are distinguished by 
having 4 gill-clefts covered by an oper- 
culum, a few large teeth, no spiracle, 1 
anal, and 2 dorsal fins, and a long thin tall 
prolonged into a filament. The species 
inhabit deep water In Europe and 
America; Ch. collici of N. America is 
known as the sca-cat, and Ch. monstrosa, 
the king of tho herrings, is an ugly Brit, 
species about 4 ft in length, which is 
frequently captimed by horring-flshors. 

2. In botany, name used for the plants 
formerly known as graft hybrids. 

Chimborazo, mtln Ecuador, S. America, 
one of the highest peaks of the Andos. 
Its height is 20,660 ft. In the 18th cent. 

was thought to be the world’s highest 
%t. It Is an extinct volcano, with a 
snow-cap and 16 great glaciens. The first 
ascent was by Whyinper in 1880. The 
mt gives its name to a prov. of Ecuador : 
area 2990 sq. m.; pop. 260,000; cap. 
Hiobamba. 

Chimbote, port of Peru, Ancash dept, 
starting point of tho Santa railway to 
Huards, which is 53 ra. to the ESE. It 
possesses a good harbour in C. or Ferrol 
Bay. A new port has been built since 
1950, and a steelworks of 60,000 tons ann. 
capacity Is coming into production; while 
a new electrolytic zinc plant and a new 
sulphate of ammonia plant are under way. 
Many remains of a very early date have 
been found in the neighbourhood. Pop. 
36,000. 

Chimere (Fr. aimarre, O.F. chamarre, 
a loose, light gown), outer robe worn by 
a bishop over a white rochet. In tho 
Eng. Church the C., which, until the reign 
of Elizabeth, was of scarlet silk, is now of 
black satin. During episcopal conven- 
tions and when the queen attends Parlia- 
ment the C. is scarlet. Cardinals and 
bishops of the Horn. Catholic Church In 
choir dress wore scarlet and purple C.s 
respectively. 

Chimes, series of sounds given by a set of 
attuned bells In a belfry or church tower. 
The bells may number from 5 to 12 or 
more, usually rigidly fixed and struck by 
hammers or clappers being pulled against 
them, either mechanically, from a clock 
or chiming machine, or manually, from a 
simple keyboard. 0. differ from carillons 
by virtue of the number of bells, carillons 
having not less than 25. See Carillon. 
Chiming also refers to bells, or a bell, 
hung to swing, where the bell is only 
swung sufficiently to make the clapper 
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strike it, in contradistinction to ringing, 
where it swings through a full circle. Set 
also Bell and CAMPi^NOLOGY. 

Chimkent, or Tohimkend, tn of the 
Kazakhstan S.S.R. It lies on one of the 
sub-tribs. of the Syr Darya R., about 70 m. 
NNE. of Tashkent. Strategically and 
rommercially the tn is very important, 
for it stands near the junction of 3 railway 
routes — from Fergana, Bukhara, Tash- 
kent, Samarkand, and Stalinabad on the 
S., from the Aral Sea and Chkalov on the 
W., and from Alma-Ata and Semipalatinsk 
on the NE. This point is at the W. end of 
a valley which separates the Alexander 
range and the Ala-tau. Consumptive 

K atients take the koumiss cure hero. C. 
as lead refineries. Pop. 120,000. 
Chimney, structure of brick, masonry, 
concrete, or metal, enclosing a flue, for the 
escape of smoke from the fire-place or 
furnace, and for the purpose of producing 
a draught to excite the combustion of the 
fire. Hot air is lighter than the cool air 
of the atmosphere, and consequently the 
air, heated by the fire, rises, pushing the 
smoke upwards. The draught caused by 
the escaping current of air is in proportion 
to the size of the C., a greater draught 
being produced by a high O. than by a 
small one. As the draught draws the 
fire and causes intense heat, the C. stacks 
attached to factory furnaces are built 
a great height. As an example the nr{ 
Kollox shaft, Glasgow, may be mentioned, 
which stands 455^ ft high. The usual 
proportions are for the height to be 10 to 
1 4 times the diameter at tlie base, and the 
diameter at the summit two -thirds of the 
lower diameter. C.s are usually construc- 
tod so that the draught and the smoke can 
bo regulated by dampers. In manufac- 
turing tns regulations have to be made 
for the good of the community as to 
tlio length of time a chimney may smoke. 
Further, O.s exceeding 100 ft in height 
must show a red light to give warning to 
aircraft. C.s are comparatively modern. 
In Gk and Rom. houses it was usual 
to have a hole in the roof for the escape 
of the smoke. C.s were first Introduced 
into England, probably from Italy, in 
the late 12th cent., but were seldom used, 
and even in large houses there was only a 
central hearth in the great hall, the smoke 
escaping through a louvre in the roof. 
Fire-places against walls, and also C.- 
stacks, came into general use in the 16th 
cent. At first the flues were very large, 
causing the C.s to smoke. Elaborately 
carved C.-piecos of stone, marble, or wood 
became a feature of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean mansions. The term C. is used 
also to describe a narrow vertical cleft in 
rock, see Rock Climbing. 

Chimney Sweeping. Smoke from 
domestic and other fires burning bitumin- 
ous coal deposits much soot in the chim- 
ney. In time this may reduce the 
draught, so that the fire will not burn 
properlv and smoke may enter the room ; 
it mav also lead to a fire in the chimney 
which’ could have serious consequences. 
The chimney therefore needs to be cleaned 
out periodically. Formerly young boys 
were employed to climb up chimneys 
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for the purpose of cleaning them. They 
were subjected to such fearful cruelties 
by their masters that the matter was 
brought before Parliament, and Acts 
were passed regulating the employment 
of chimney-sweepers in 1840, 1864, 1875, 
and 1894. These laws enacted that no 
person under the age of 21 might ascend or 
descend a chimney or enter a flue for the 
purpose of cleaning it; that no child under 
16 might be apprenticed to the trade; and 
that every chimney-sweeper must buy 
annually a licence costing 2s. 6d. The irri- 
tation of the soot frequently caused a 
disease known as chimney-sweeper^s 
cancer. In 1 805 George Smart invented a 
‘chimney-sweep’ which superseded climb- 
ing boys. It was a stiff, radiating brush 
of rattan, fixed on to a long rod, which con- 
sisted of jointed sections of cane, and this 
form is still used. In recent years a 
method of cleaning domestic chimneys by 
suction has been introduced. 

Ghimonanthus, small genus of Calycan- 
thaceae, contains only 2 species, both of 
whicli are natives of China and Japan, 
and arc known os Jap. allspice. Cli, 
niiens is a beautiful evergreen, but Ch. 
praerox is a shnib which drops its leaves 
in Nov. The flowers come out about 
Cliristmas time or early in the New Year 
upon the naked branches, and yield a 
delicious fragrance. 
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Chimpanzee, popular term for the genus 
of anthropoid apes, or SimJidae, known 
technically as Anthropopitheeus troglodytes. 
These apes are closely related to the 
gorillas, but they have longer limbs, and 
there is little difCerenco between the sexes, 
except that the female is the smaller. 
They inhabit trees, in which they build 
night-shelters, and all are natives of 
Africa. Unlike the gorillas, they are 
gentle and playful, and when kept in 
captivity they exhibit much intelligence; 
unfortunately, the climate of N. lands 
proves too much for thorn after 2 or 3 
years. Their diet con.sists chiefly of 

N 
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fruits and nuts, but the C.s are also fond 
of animal food. 

Chiznu, tn of Colombia, dept Bolivar, 
95 m. from Cartagena. Valuable treasure 
was found hero by Heredia in the tombs of 
the Indians, who had developed a rich 
culture hero in pre-Hispanio times. 
Pop. 4000. 

Chin, tribe living in the Manipur area of 
Burma. They are agriculturalists and 
stockbreeders, living in' very mountainous 
country. A man’s wealth is measurotl by 
the number of cattle he owns, and jneat is 
consumed in great quantities at public 
feasts, the giver of which acquires high 
social status according to the size of the 
feast. The higher a man’s status so 
acquired, the greater is his position as 
notable, councillor, and law-giver, 

H. N. C. Stevenson, Econo^nics of the 
Central Chin Tribes, 1943. 

China, now known as the Chinese 
People’s Rep., is an eiLtonsive dominion of 
E. Asia of which C. proper constitutes the 
prin. portion. For cents, this dominion 
has been known as the Chinese Empire. 
It also includes the autonomous regions 
of Tibet, Inner Mongolia, and Sinkiang. 
Its most northerly point is about 54^* N. 
lat., while its S. extremity, the is. of 
Hainan, Is in lat. 18" N. From W. to E. 
it extends over more than 60" of long., 
from 74" E. to 135" E. This vast extent 
of tor., estimated at about 3,704,000 sq. 
rn., is larger in area than Europe, which 
it approximately equals in pop. C. 
proper occupies the SE. portion of the 
<?ountry, and is bounded on the S. and 
s3W. by Indo-0., Slam, Bunna, and 
India; on the NW. by Hazaklistan; on 
the N. by Outer Mongolia and Siberia. 
On the E. is the Pacific Ocean, known by 
different names at various parts of the 
ooast. Outer Mongolia seceded from C. 
in 1915, becoming an autonomous rep. 
in alliance with Russia after the 1917 
revolution. In 1924 the U.S.S.R. ack- 
nowledged the suzerainty of C. over 
Mongolia, but by the Russo-Chinese 
treaty of 1945 it became completely 
independent. The country of Korea 
(Chosen), on the NE., was once a depen- 
dency of C., but the suzerainty was not 
much exercised during the middle of the 
19th cent., and in 1895, after the 
disastrous war with Japan, the dist. fell 
under the control of the latter country. 
At the same time Formosa (Taiwan) 
became part of the Jap. Empire and so 
remained until the Jap. defeat in 1945. 
After the Slno-Jap. War, 1931-3, and the 
Jap. invasion of C., which was resumed 
In 1936, Manchuria, the N. Provs., and 
the greater part of the coastal regions of 
C. fell under Jap. control (see below, 
Historif). 

Topooraphy. C. in the past has been 
characterised by exclusiveness, and de- 
velopment of tliis feeling has been ren- 
dered easy by the geographical situation. 
The country is out off from the rest of Asia 
by high mt ranges and tablelands. Except 
by the sea, it was difficult for foreigners to 
penetrate. The coastline is almost all 
that of O. proper, though near the borders 
of Korea Manchuria has a short coastline. 


From the borders of Korea about 940 m. 
of the coast are bold and rooky. Then 
come 360 in. of sandy coast; then 350 m. 
bold and rocky to the Gulf of Chihli; then 
450 m. low and sandy to the poraBei of the 
Chusan Is.; then 800 m. from Chusan to 
the Bay of Canton, mostly high, bold, and 
rocky. A number of low, sandy is. form 
the coast near Canton, westward of which 
there is an alternation of low and bold 
shores. The whole coast, counting only 
the larger promontories and inlets, extends 
over about 2250 m., though if all the in- 
dentations were accurately estimated the 
distance would bo doubled. A consider- 
able portion of 0. proper is covered with 
mts, and the whole surface may be 
divided into the mountainous countiT, 
the hilly country, and the Groat Plain. 
The mountainous country comprehends 
more than half of the whole, and the 
meridian of 112" K. may be considered 
its E. boundary, but to the N. of the 
Yellow R. (Hwang Ho) it extends as 
far as 114". The hilly country lies to the F.. 
of 112® E. and extends N. to the Yangtse- 
kiaiig. The Great Plain oocupies the 
NE. part of C. It extends in length 
some 700 m., from the Great Wall, N. 
of Peking, to the confluence of tiie H.s 
Yangtsekiang and Honkiang. Its width 
varies from 150 to 260 m. in the N. half, 
^d from 300 to 500 m. In the S. haU; the 
PSotal area is about 210,000 sq, m. The 
W. end is the more fertile part, and it was 
to protect this from the inroads of 
nomadic Tartars that the Great Wall was 
erected about 200 years bc. This 
maiwellous work extends over mts and 
rivs. for over 1400 m. The main sub- 
stance of the wall is earth or rubbish, re- 
tained on each side by a strong casing of 
stone and brick, and terraced by a plat- 
form of square tiles. It commences at tlio 
Gulf of Liaotong, whence it extends west- 
ward to the Chiayu barrier gates. The 
thickness of the wall at tlie base is often as 
much as 1 0 yds. The mt system must be 
considered in relation to the surrounding 
dependencies. The N. of 0. proper is 
bounded by the Alanshan and the Yin 
Shan which are a continuation of the 
Tienshan Mts of Siberia and Sinkiang. 
The same range then extends NE. as the 
Khingan Mts, entering Manchuria and 
ending at the Amur R. The Altyn Tagh 
Mts traverse the S. of Sinkiang, bound 
Tibet on the N. for a short distance, and 
continue in 0. proper as the Nan Shan. 
Still further S. comes the continuation of 
the great range of N. Tibet, the Kunlun. 
This extension stretches right across C., 
separating the 2 rivs. the Hwang Ho and 
the Yangtsekiang, under the names of 
the Peilingshan, the Tsinllngshan, and 
the Funiushan. All these mts gradually 
diminish in height as they move eastward, 
and become covered with the loess which 
forms so conspicuous a feature of N. 
O., and which contributes so greatly 
to its fertility. Almost parallel to the 
Kimlun, and forming a branch thereof, 
comes the Tangla range, which extends E. 
as the Tapashan. A S. branch of the 
Funiushan is the Hwaiyangshan. Off- 
shoots from the Taxigla range, itself a 
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brancdi of tho Himalaya, and from the Ho, which rises in Hansu. The Hwanir 
continuation of tho main Himalayan Ho is 2600 m. loner, but it is of little use to 
range, run almost due N. and S. along the navigation. Chinese tradition tells of 
SW, boundary, chiefly through the provs. the part of tho riv. in Shantung having 
of Szechwan and Yunnan. However, the changed its course no less than 9 times, 
most extensive range of S. C. is the and the surrounding country is In con- 
Nanlin or S. range, a spur of the Hima- tinual danger of inundation. As a rostilt 
laya. It commences in the prov. of there are no large tns on this part of the 
Yunnan and runs NE. in sev. parallel coast. The Yangtsekiang (Takiang, or 
ranges to the Pacific, where it ends at the Great R.) fUso rises in Tibet where it is 
mouth of the Yangtsekiang. These known as the Ulan-Muran, and flows in a 
ranges run through most of the S. coast SE. direction as the W. boundary of 
provs. Szechwan. It makes a semicircular bend 
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TUE GREAT WAU. OF CHINA, AT THE NANKOW TASS 


The rivs. form one of C.’e conspicuous 
features. In tho N. they usually bear 
the name Ho, in tho S. that of kiang. 
There are numerous small independent 
rivs., but most of them fall into the 
Hwang Ho and the Yangtsekiang, 2 
of the largest rivs. of the globe. They 
rise in close proximity in offshoots of the 
Kunlun range in Tibet. Tho Hwang Ho 
flows for a time parallel to the mts, and 
tlien makes a large sweep to the NE., 
through tho prov. of Kansu. Its curve 
then follows the Alanshau range into 
Mongolia. Turning due S., it then forms 
the boundary between the prove, of 
Shensi and Shansi. At tho S. of the 
hitter it turns due E. again, and runs 
through Honan. It then inclines to the 
NE. before entering Shantung, and enters 
the Gulf of ChihliTN. of Laiohow Bay, by 
«er. mouths. Its chief trlb. is the Wei 


at the S. of this prov., and, after a tor- 
tuous course into Hupeh, it turns to the 
SE., then to the NE., then SE. again, 
and finally runs in a NE. direction to 
empty itself by an estuary into the E. 
Sea. This riv. is the chief waterway 
of C. Its total length is 3400 m., and 
along its banks are many flourishing 
cities, among which may be named 
Chungking, Hankow, Wuchang, and Nan- 
king. Tho riv. is navigable by large 
steamers to I pin and for Junks to the 
border of Szechwan-Sikang- Yunnan. Its 
cluef tribe, on the 1. b. are Min Ho, the 
Oliialing, and the Han, on the r. b. the 
Yuan and tho Kan. The W. R. (Sikiang) 
begins at Hsuanwei in N. Yunnan and 
flows through Kweichow, Kwangsi, and 
Kwangtung. At Samshui its southward 
arm the Canton R. enters the S. C. Sea at 
the port of Canton. The Grand Canal, 
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or Ytin Ho, is the oldest and longest in 
existence. It was oonmienoed in 540 bo, 
and is 1 300 m. lo%. This great waterway 
commences at Hangchow, in the prov. 
of Chekiang, and extends to Tientsin 
in Hopei, where it joins the Pai, and thns 
gives direct communication with Tnng 
and Peking. When the canal was in 
good condition it well fulfilled the purpose 
of its maker. Though it has now been 
largely superseded by steamer routes 
along the coast, its irrigation value has 
been enhanced by a recently built net- 
work of smaller canals crossing it. The 
rest of 0. is also intersected with many 
canals, which connect various rivs. and 
lakes. Parts of the country indeed are 
a veritable network of waterways. There 
are many lakes, but these are not on so 
large a scale as the rivs. Throe only 
need be mentioned: (1) The Tungting, on 
the Yuan R., is about 250 m. in oiroum- 
ference. Two canals connect it with the 
Yangtse. (2) The Poyang, at the N. of 
the prov. of Klangsi, is smaller than the 
Tungting, and about the same size os 
(.1) the Tal, to the S. of Kiangsu. 

Provinces. Mention has already been 
made of sov. of the provs. of C. proper. 
They are 21 in nurabor. and may now be 
briefly enumerated. The first 7 extend 
wholly or partly over the Great Plain, the 
next 2 comprehend the hilly dists., 2 
others the mountainous country along the 
Hea; the remtUnder comprise mainly the 
mountainous country in the interior and 
W.: (1) Hopei extends over the most N. 
and less fertile part of the plain. In it ore 
situated C.’s cap., Peking, and the im- 
portant tns of Tientsin and Paoting. 
(2) Shantung comprehends part of the 
plain and the peninsula of Shantung. 
Chief tns: Tsinan, Yenchow, and the ports 
of Weihaiwei, Tsingtao, and Chefoo. (3) 
Kiangsu includes the low and swampy 
country on both sides of the Grand 
Canal. It contains the cities and tns of 
Chenkiang, Soochow, Nanking, and Shang- 
hai. (4) Anhwei, on both sides of the 
Yangtseklang, has for its chief tns Hofei 
and Hwaining (Anking). (5) Honan, on 
the W. margin of the plain. Chief tns: 
Chengchow and Kaifeng. (6) Hupeh, in 
the centre of the plain, is one of the most 
fertile provs. Chief tns: Wuchang, Han- 
kow, Hanyang, Siangyang, and King- 
chow. (7) Chekiang, In the SE. of the 
plain jis the chief green tea prov. Chief 
tns: Hangchow, Wonchow, and the port 
of Ningpo, (8) Kiangsi, to the NW. of 
the Naming range, is the great porcelain 
prov. Chief tns: Nanohang, Kiukiang, 
and Chian. (9) Hunan, in the hilly 
country, is rich In cereals. Wolfram Is 
mined there. Chief tns : Changsha, Y ung- 
chow, and Hengyang. (10) Fukien, on 
the shores of the sea opposite Taiwan 
(Formosa), is the chief black tea dist., and 
one of the most fertile and flourishing of 
the Chinese provs. The chief tns are 
Foochow, Chuanchow, and the port of 
Amoy. (11) Kwangtung, the southern- 
most prov., contains the celebrated city 
of Canton, Swatow, and Luchow*. Not 
far from Canton is the Brit, crown colony 
port of Hong Kong and the Portuguese 


Macao* The is. of Hainan, to the S. of 
the Leiohow peninsula, forms part of this 
prov. (12) Kwangsi, occupying both 
banks of the Sikiang B., is a mountainous 
prov., of wiilch the chief tn is Nanning, 
(13) Kweichow is a very mountainous 
prov. to the N. of Kwangsi and is es- 
P^ially rich in minerals. Its chief tn is 
Kweiyang. Like Kwangsi, it contains 
aboriginal tribes, different from the 
Chinese. (14) Ynnnan, the most S.- 
westerly prov., is an irregular table-land, 
and is rich in minerals; the 2 chief tns, 
Kunming and Yungchang, carry on a con- 
siderable trade with Burma and Indo- 
China. (15) Szechwan is a succession 
of hills and valleys, rich both in mineral 
and in vegetable produce. It now in- 
cludes the E. part of the erstwhile Sikang 
prov. Its chief tns, Chengtu and Chimg- 
king, are places of great pop. and trade. 
Chungking, the Chinese cap. during the 
Second World War, stands on the 
Y angtse. (16) Shensi is a rugged country 
with wide fertile valleys; its chief tn, 
Sian, is very large, and was the anot cap. 
of C. (17) Shansi, adjoining the Great 
Wall, is a mountainous but fertile prov. 
Its chief tns are Taiyuan and Ta-tung. 
(18) Kansu, in the N., is sterile and thinly 
peopled. Its chief tns are Lanohow, 
Ylnchuan, and the oil industry centre 
^men. (19) Chinghal. NE. of Tibet. 

sparsely populated. The prov. is 
mountainous and the terrain in the 
valleys is generally unsuited for crops, 
but rich in oil and minerals. The chief 
tn is Sining. (20) Sinkiang, comprising 
the greater part of the area known 
formerly as E. or Chinese Turkestan, is 
the most westerly part of C., now an 
autonomous region, cap. Urumchi, (21) 
Taiwan, or Formosa, now has the status 
of prov. The is. has gold- and coal-mines, 
but the chief industry is agriculture, tea 
and sugar being exported. The cap. is 
Taipei. The N. area of C., stretching 
from the E. of Sinkiang to Manchuria in 
the NW., is the Inner Mongolia Autono- 
mous Re^on. It formerly comprised the 

J rovR. of Ningsla, Suiyuan^Chahor, and 
ehol. The prove, of Heilimgkiang, 
Kirin, and Liaoning, and the munici- 
palities of Harbin and Shenyang (Muk- 
den), comprise Manchuria (q.v.). The 
Autonomous Region of Tibet is nominally 
a dependency of C., but preserves a groat 
measure of independence. In 1914 a 
conference of delegates of C., Tibet, and 
Great Britain considered a Convention 
recognising the autonomy of Tibet 
proper (outer Tibet) and created a zone 
Unner Tibet) under Chinese authority 
subject to existing Tibetan rights. The 
Chinese Gov. did not ratify the Conven- 
tion, though they accepted its terms in all 
respects save the boundaries between 
inner and otiter Tibet. Shortly after the 
1949 revolution, Chinese troops entered 
the country and it became an autono- 
mous region under the supervision of 
the Peking gov., which maintains repre- 
sentatives at Lhasa, the cap. (see Tibkt). 

Climate. The climatic conditions natu- 
rally vary considerably over so large a 
stretch of country. In the lofty Tibetan 
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Jrea in 

8Q, miles 

Populaiion 

30 June 
1964 

Capitals 

Municip. 

Peking 

Tientsin 

Shanghai 

169 

133 

191 

2,768,149 1 

2,693,831 

6,204.417 



Anhwei 

55,092 

30,343,637 

Hofei 


Chekiang 

39,020 

22,865,747 

Hangchow 


1 Chinghai 

281,157 

1,676,534 

Sining 


I Fukien 

46,737 

13,142,721 

Foochow 


Heilungkiang 

198,807 1 

11,897,309 

Harbin 


Honan 

66,469 1 

44,214,594 

Chengchow 


•Hopei 

153,783 i 

35,984,644 

Paoting 

0? 

Hunan 

83,178 ! 

33,226,954 

Changsha 

O 

Hupeh 

70,313 1 

27,789,693 

Wuchang 

a 

j (Jehol) 

•Kansu 

(67,186) i 

(5,160,822) 

(Chengteh) 

P 

263,828 

12,928,102 

Lanchow 

o 

' Kiangsi 

64,956 

16,772,865 

Nanohang 

£ 

Kiangsu 

40,583 

41,252,192 

Nanking 

Si 

Kirin 

116,135 

11,290.073 

Changchun 

g 

Kwangsl 

84,894 

19,560,822 

Nanning 

fl 

Kwangtung 

82,565 

.34,770,059 

Canton 

S j 

Kweichow 

68,139 

i 15,037,310 

Kweiyang 


Liaoning 

92,165 

1 18,545,147 

Shenyang 


Shansi 

62,487 

14,314,485 

Taiyuan 

i 

Shantung 

59,348 

48,876,548 

Tsinan 

1 

' Shensi 

65,319 

15.881,281 

Sian 


(Sikang) 

(182,511) 

1 (3,381,064) 

(Kangting) 


•Szechwan 

155,843 ' 

1 62,303,499 

7,591,298 

Chengtu 


i Taiwan 4 

^ 13,885 

153,894 

Taipei 


Yunnan ^ 

17,472,737 

Kunming 

Autonomous | 

1 •Inner Mongolia 

117,397 (?) 

6,100,104 

Huhehot 

Itegions 

Sinkiang 
•Tibet, plus 

633,804 

4,873,608 

Urumchi 


Cham do Area 

349.420 

1 1,273,969 

Lhasa 



3,700.00(i 

(approx.) 

602,000,000 (approx.) 

1 

Total 

(including 11,743,230 



oversea Chinese) 


Note. From 1951 to 1954 some prove, on the old map have been mergrod with those 
marked with ♦ and have since lost their identity; e.g:. the E. part of Sikang has been 
merjred with Szechwan, its W. part with Tibet; Ningrsia has been merged with 
Kansu; Jehol has been merged partly with Hopei, partly with Inner Mongolia, etc. 
Since tne exact areas of the partitioned parts of these former prove, are not available, 
the areas of those prove, marked with * are provisional and subject to further con- 
firmation. The area figure for Inner Mongolia is provisionally that of former Suiyuan, 
In reality it is probably much larger. The census was taken before the partition and 
merger of Jehol and Sikang. 


plateau and the loss elevated plains of 
Mongolia the climate is exceedingly dry, 
and is marked by great extremes of hot 
and cold. The basins of the 2 great 
rivs., being nearer the Pacific, are moister 
and more equable. In this part of O. 
proper the dry season lasts from Nov. 
to Feb., the remaining months, par- 
ticularly May, being extremely wet. The 
rainfall S. of the Yangtse and in its valley 
is of a copious tropical nature. In N. 
C. there is little rainfall except in the 
summer. Generally speaking, 0. is a cold 
country in comparison with European 
tors, in the same lat. lYom July to 
Sept., however, the weather is intensely 
hot, and the heat is accompanied by 
typhoons, which are much dreaded for 
their violent and devastating effects in 
the S. coastal prove. 


Area and Population. The area and 
estimated pops. (1954) of the provs. and 
municipalities of C. are given in the table 
above. 

National Minorities. The Chinese as 
a people a re a mixed race and C. as a nation 
contains many nationalities. Broadly 
speaking most of the northerners ore of 
Mongoloid stock, and part of the pop. 
of the S. coastal provs. bear distinctive 
features of the Malayan people. But as 
a result of mass migrations in the 5th, 
12th, and 13th cents., when northerners 
were driven to the y. by the invasion of 
the Tartars, Niichens, and Mongolians, 
and the settlement of the invaders in N. 
C., it is now difficult to tell whether a 
certain Chinese is of Mongoloid or 
Malayan origin. The early Tartars (and 
even the recent Manchus) had long been 
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aasixsilated br Chinese oiTilisation and 
they identihed themsolvea with the Han 
U.e. indigrenons Chinese) people long ai?o. 
But in the mountainous hinterland and 
border areas there are aboriginal hill 
dwellers and Immigrant foreign tribes 
who have retained their own languages, 
customs, religions, and costumes to the 
present day. In the past endeavours to 
assimilate them into the Han race met 
with little Buooess, and discrimination 
against them produced much resentment. 
They are now recognised as national 
minorities and granted equal rights with 
the Han. They are about 40 million in 
all, of some 60 nationalities, coustitutina 
7 per cent of the country’s total pop. In 
NW. C. there are the Uighurs, Hui, 
Tibetans, Kazakhs, Tunghsiang, Mongo- 
lians, Khalkhas, Tu, Uzbeks, Tartars, 
Tadjiks, Manchus, Solon, and Sala, 
totalling 6,300,000, roughly one-fifth of 
the pop. in tho area. In SW. C. are 
found Tibetans, Yi, Miao, Hui, Tai, 
l^uyi, Minchia, Nahai, Kawa, and others 
who number more than 20 million, or 
20 per cent of the pop. in the area. In 
Central and S. C. there are the Chuang, 
Miao, Yao, Tung, Hui, Li, Kuolo, Ling, 
Lai, and Maonan, totalling 8,500,000, or 
5 per cent of the pop. there. In NE. C. 
there are the Koreans, Manchus, Mon- 
golians, Hui, and Tahuerh. In E. C. are 
tlie Hui and Miao, and in Taiwan are tlie 
Kaoshan. The following table gives the 
approximate numbers of the larger 
national minorities groups, with tho 
areas in which they live: 


where Tibetans outnumber the Han 
Chinese. Apart from these 3, there are 
over 70 autonomous areas of diet, or co. 
administrative unit. The governors of 
autonomous regions, the vice-governors 
of provB. where there are autonomous 
diets, or oos., tho liead administrators 
of autonomous diets., and the magistrates 
of autonomous oos. are chosen from the 
minorities’ own leaders. They also take 
part in the Central People’s Gov. as 
vice-chairmen of tho National People’s 
Congress, vice-premier, and members 
of the State Council and National Defence 
Council. Their number of seats in tho 
National People’s Congress is grea.ter 
than that of the Han Chinese in terms of 
proportion between the seats and pox>. 
In each autonomous area the people’s 
statutory rights to determine their own 
form of gov., to use their own language, 
to live tiieir own way of life, to develop 
their own economy and manage their own 
finance, to draw up special regulations, 
and to organise their own local defensive 
forces are laid down in the existing (1957) 
constitution. 

CommuniccUioTis. Owing to the topo- 
graphy of the country tho development 
of communications in C. has been hap- 
hazard. In the E. coastal pro vs. the 
land is comparatively level and is intei*- 
jacted in all directions by roads and 
finals. Before tho 1949 revolution 
practically all C.’s roads (approximately 
100,000 m.) and its inadequate railways 
(approximately 11,000 m.) wore built in 
this area, K. of long. 110'’ E., leaving 


Nationality 

PopiUatimi 

Chuang 

6,600,000 

Uighur 

3,700,000 

Hui 

3,600,000 

Yi 

3,300,000 

Tibetan 

2,800,000 

Miao 

2,500,000 

Mongolian 

1,500,000 

Puyi 

1,250,000 

Korean 

1,100,000 

Tung 

600,000 

Yao 

600,000 

I’ai 

500.000 


Main Centres of Habitation 


Kwangsi Prov. 

Hinkiang Autonomous Region 
Kansu and Chinghai Provs. 

Liangshan Mts on Sikang-Yuimau boundary 
Sikang-Tibot Plateau and Chinghai Prov. 
Kweichow Prov., W. Hunan, and other ai*eas in 
Central, S., and SW. China 
Inner Mongolia and Sinkiang Autonomous 
Regions, Kansu, Chinghai Provs. 

SW. Kweichow 

Yenpien Korean Autonomous Region in Kirin 
Prov. 

SE. Kweichow and N. Kwangsi 

Kwangsi, N. Kwangtung and S. Hunan Provs. 

Border areas in Yunnan 


There are 3 big autonomous regdons 
above the prov. level for the national 
minorities: (1) Tho Inner Mongolian 
Autonomous Region was ostab. In 1947 
and is the earliest of such administrative 
units. (2) Tho Sinkiang Uighur Autono- 
mous Region, estab. in 1955, is the 
largest in area, approximately the size of 
Franoe, Germany, and Poland put 
together. As there are 16 nationalities, 
including Russians, in that region, 
different autonomous diets, and autono- 
mous cos. have been formed in areas 
where compact communities of nationali- 
ties are found. (3) To the Tibetan 
Autonomous Region has been added the 
W. part of the former Sikang Prov. 


three-quarters of the coimtry with only a 
few roads and hUl paths. There were 
stoamshipB plying ports along tho sea 
coast and the main rivs., a regular air 
service between the main municipalities, 
and over 60,000 m. of telegraph lines 
before tho Sino-Jap. War in 1937. 
Much damage and disruption had been 
done to all communications during the 
Jap. occupation and the ensuing civil 
war (1937-49). Since the estab. of the 
lesoiit gov. considerable improvements 
ave been made. (1) Railways, The 
first railway in C. was built iu 1870 from 
Shanghai to Wusung (12 m.), but its 
opening to traflftc in 1876 caused such 
trouble that no work was resumed until 
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1881. In 1896 Russia secured from tbe 
Manchu Goy. the right to build a railway 
across Manchuria, linking her Siberian 
line with Yladivostok to the S. and a 
branch line due S. to Dairen. It is 
known as the Chinese £. Railway and its 
branch line is the Chinese Changchun 
Railway; there is a total of nearly 1500 
III. in Chinese ter. It was in Jap. hands 
during the war, but Russia took it 
in 1946 after her declaration of war 
against Japan. By the 1945 Slno- 
Soviet treaty, based on the Yalta agree- 
ment, Russia secured the joint use with 
O. of this and other railways in Man- 
churia for 30 years. When the People's 
Gov. came to power, new treaties between 
0. and Russia were signed in 1950 and 
1954, and the railways were handed back 
to C. in 1955. Other prin. railways built 
before the war are the Peking-Hankow 
i*ailway (809 m.), Tientsin-Pukow (760 
m.), Peking-Shenyang (565 m.), Peking- 
I’aotow (545 in.), Nanking-Shanghai 

(207 m.), Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo 

(260 m.), Lunghai (Paoki-Haichow, 818 
m.), Kiaochow-Tslnan (256 m.), Tatung- 
Puchow (546 m.), Yunnan (Tonkin 

frontier to Kunming, 313 m.), Canton- 
llank«)w (730 m.), and Chekiang-Kiaugsi 
(Hangohow-Ohuchow, 665 in.). Of 

these pre-war lines the last two were built 
by the Nationalist Gov., and of the total 
mileage 40 jicr cent was concentrated 
Manchuria. New railways built by tWw. 
People’s Gov, are Chongtu-Chungking 
(337 ni.), built in 1951; Tiensui-Lanchow 
(231 m.) in Kansu, built in 1952; Tsining- 
Krhlion (225 m.), from Inner Mongolia to 
Outer Mongolian border; Fciigtai-Sha- 
cheng (70 m.), from Peking to Inner 
Mongolian border; Peking-C'heugteh (111 
m.), all completed in 1955; Ohen^u- 
Paoki (453 m.), from Szechwan to Shensi, 
and Paotow-Polingmiao (99 m.) in Inner 
Mongolia, both built in 1956. The 
Lanetiow-Sinkiang railway (1743 m.), 
being built along the anct Silk Route, had 
finished its 600 -m. section in the Kansu 
(;orrid<»r in 1956. AVhen completed in 
1959 it will be part of the Trans-Asian- 
Kiirope main line which is the shortest 
distjuice between the 2 continents. All 
these lines were built in the mountainous 
areas W. of long. 110" E. Other railways 
in S. O. and in the coastal provs. are 
kaiping-Munankiian (to Vietnam frontier, 
280 m.), built in 1951; Litang-Tsamkong 
(207 m.), crossing Kwangsi and Kwantung, 
built in 1955; Lantsun-Yontai (122 m.), 
connecting the 2 ports Tsingtao and 
Cliifoo; Yintan-Amoy (466 m.), with a 
branch, Nanping-Foochow (116 m.), 

from Kiangsi to Fukien; Chinchengkiang- 
Tuyun (205 m.) in Kweichow, all built m 
1956. Other linos were built mainly in 
the industrial and forest areas. In 
addition, 8 pre-war trunk lines were 
double-tracked. The double-docked 
Y angtso R. Bridge, the longest in the E. 
Iiemisphore, connects the Peking-Hankow 
and Canton-IIankow railways in the 
centre of C. Now railways under con- 
struction are Neikiang-Kunming (526 
ra.), Chungking-Kwelyang (227 m.), 

Kwoiyang-Kunmlng (285 m.), Hunon- 


Kweichow (370 m,), and Duebyong-Han- 
kow (710 m.) in the SW.; Paotow-Lan- 
ohow (733 m.). Lanohow-Chinghai (1100 
m.), and Lanenow-Chaohwa (400 m.) in 
the NW. Total mileage of railways 
built from 1962 to 1956 amounts to 3670 
m., of which 815 m. were built in 1955, 
1323 m. were built in 1956. Total rail- 
way mileage open to traffic in 1956 was 
over 18,000 m. Those railways leading 
to the outside world ai‘e the Chinese 
Changchun Railway and Lanchow-Sin- 
kiang to Russia, Tsining-Erhlien to 
Outer Mongolia and Russia, Tunghwa- 
Chian and Shenyang-Antung to Korea, 
Kunming-Tonkin and Laiping-Muuan- 
kwan to Vietnam. (2) Roads. Before the 
war there was a network of 4 S.-N. and 3 
E.-W. trunk roads across the length 
and breadth of C. proper; S.-N. roads 
(a) from Kunming via Kweiyang, Chung- 
king, Sian, to Yulln near the Great Wall 
(q.v.), passing 4 provs. ; (6) from Miman- 
kwan via Kweilin, Changsha, Hankow', 
Kaifeng, Peking, to Mongolia, passing 8 
provs.; (c) from Canton via Changsha, 
Loyang, Tatung, Paotow, Lanchow, to 
Sinkiang, passing 9 provs.; (d) from 
Canton via f'oochow, Hangchow, Nan- 
king, to Yentai, passing 6 provs.; E.-W. 
roads (n) from Wenchow via Cliinliwa, 
Changsha, Kweiyang. to Kunming, pass- 
ing 5 provs. ; (b) from Shanghai via 
Nanking, Hofei, Nanyang, Sian, Lanchow, 
to Sinkiang, passing 6 provs.; (c) from 
Jihehao (in Shantung) via Tsinan, 
Kaifong, Hanohung, Lanchow, Kami, to 
the Russian border, passing 6 provs. 
The surface of the pre-war roads was bud 
and many of the roads were unserviceable 
in rainy seasons. During the war the 
Burma Road from Kunming to the rail- 
head at I-iashio was hastily built, but it 
has not been in service since the war. 
New roads built since 1950 are mostly in 
areas inhabited by national minorities 
whore previously there wore no roads at 
all. Most imiiortant of all are two: tlie 
Szechwan -Tibet Road (1400 m.) from 
Ynan to Lhasfi (q.v.). and the Cliinghai- 
Tibet Road (1300 m.) from Sining to 
Lh/isa. From Lhasa a road to Yatung 
(415 ni.) on the Indian border, via 
Shigatse, Gyangtse, and Phari (qq.v.), 
was open to traffic in 1955. In Sinkiang 
over 3000 m. of roads encircling the Gobi 
Desert and leading to the Russian border 
wore built in 1956. Roads scheduled in 
the First Five-Year Plan totalling 7200 
m. were completed in 1955. In addition, 
9000 m. were built by various prov. govs., 
especially in Kweichow and Yunnan. 
(3) Civil air servise was first inaugurated 
iu 1929 with Amer. and Ger. air-liners. 
Total length of air-mail lines in 1936 was 
8250 m. During the war, as all the coastal 
provs. were occupied by the Japanese, 
only a skeleton air-lift between CJlmng- 
king and Hong Kong and Lasbio, and 
later between Chungking and Calcutta, 
was maintained. Since 1950 regular 
air service has been reintroduced between 
Peking and the following cities: Shanghai, 
Nanking, Hankow, Chungking, Kun- 
ming, Nanning, Canton, Shenyang, Har- 
bin, Sion, Lanchow, Urumchi, Kashgar, 
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aad Lhasa. International servioe in- pomegranates* peaohes* plantains* bana- 
oludes 3 lines* via Harbin* Urumchi* and nas* litchls* pineapples* and graites* and 
Ulan Bator, to Kussla, one via Lhasa to the sugarcane Nourish. In recent years 
India, and one Tia Kunming to Burma, coflee has been cultivated in Yunnan* 
The 8hanghai-Hong Kong line has not and rubber on Hainan Is. The tea plant 
been restored, for political reasons, is extensively cultivated in the S. and W. 
There is a dai^r service between looking provs. The use of tea as a beverage was 
and Moscow* with occasional jet liners mentioned in the Boo/; o/hfongs (7th cent, 
covering the distance of 6000 m. in 8 hrs. BC)* and it is universally used throughout 
(4) Aaviffadon, Before the war O.’s inland the country. The larger and more 
navigation was open to foreign vessels by ferocious kinds of carnivorous quadru- 
various treaties. In 1938, 73,000 vessefe peds are not common in a country so 
entered and cleared Chinese ports, with well peopled and cultivated. The Bengal 
an aggregate tonnage of 29*430,000. tiger sometimes appears in the forests of 
The percentages of this tonnage were: Yunnan and Manchuria, while the lion 
British, 48; Japanese, 24; (’hiiieso, only occurs in sculpture. Old writers 
8; French, German, Motherlands, and also speak of the rhinoceros* tapir* and 
Portuguese* between 3 and 4. Since elephant as common in C. Cattle, sheep* 
1949 till foreign vessels have ceased to and horses are bred in W. C.* Inner 
sail in Chinese rivs. Total navigable Mongolia, and Sinkiang, and the yak and 
routes in inland rivs. amounted to the goat are bred extensively in Tibet. 

67.000 m. in 1956, of which one-third is An animal peculiar to Tibet is the dzo, a 
navigable by steamships* the rest being cross between the yak and the zebu* 
navigable by junks and sampans only, which* however, reverts to the orig^al 
Goods transported by ships in inland types after the fourth generation. In 
rivs. in 1934 amounted to 20-5 million the border of Tibet and Szechwan is 
tons. From 1953 to 1936* 400,000 tons found the giant panda* which was not seen 
of new ships wore put to service* but alive outside C. until 1938, when some 
coastal navigation in the Formosan were brought to England. 

Straits is not safe owing to the state of Aobiculturk. Jb'or the last 3000 years 
war existing between the Formosa and the Chinese have lived from their land. 
Peking govs. (1957). (5) Posf and Canals for the irrigation of the paddy 

Telegraph. Postal service in C. was first fields were dug in the Yangtse valley as 
estab. m 1896 throughout the country in |gtly as the 6th cent. bo. In M. C., where 
the ports and cities. Owing to the war- Wneat, mUlet, com, and maize are culti- 
tlme westward migration* service was vated, the Hwai R. and the Yellow R. are 
extended to small towns in W. C.* but less manageable. The latter was known 
villages suffered from inadequate faoili- as the ‘sorrow of China** for it used to 
ties. Village postal routes were ex- flood the countryside and had changed 
tended from 400*000 m. in 1950 to its colossal course 27 times from 602 bu 

890.000 m. in 1955, covering 80 per cent to 1938* each time bringing disastrous 
of the villages in the whole country. The loss of life and property. Famine was a 
other 20 per cent were covered in 1957. frequent occurrence in the post in N. C.* 
The totol postal route in 1957 is 1’31 not because the nation did not produce 
million m. Up to 1955 there were enough grain to go round, but because 
estab. 8000 vil. post offices and over bad transportation prevented surplus 
80*000 postal stations which also deal grain fron^ being sent to deficient areas, 
with circulation and distribution of Before the war coastal tns used to 
newspapers and books. The telegraph import rice from baigon while surplus 
lines had a total length of 60*000 m. grain in iSzechwan was burned as fuel, 
before the war. In recent years 42*000 Since 1950 much irrigation work has been 
m. have been added. There are tele- done and transportation of grain has been 
graph and telephone linos to most of the better organised. C. now claims to hove 
neighbouring countries and £. European some surpius grain, In addition to soya 
states. (6) Radio. There are 55 broad- beans, to export in exchange for industrial 
cast stations in the chief cities, 5000 relay equipment. Land reclainied from 1933 
stations in smaller towns* and 41*500 to 1956 amounted to 8i million ac. Her 
reoeptkm centres in the viJs. Radio total ai^ca of arable land (in million ac.) 
Peking has a 2-programme, 19J-honr and its production (in thousand tons) are 
service in 3 languages: Chinese, Mon- shown in the table on p. 383. 

golian, and Tibetan. Overseas pro- In 1956 grain output was I99i million 
grammes are in English* .Japanese, tons* cotton output w^as 1-778 million 
Korean* Vietnamese, Indonesian, Bur- tons. Of the grain the ratio between rice 
mese* Siamese, and various Chinese and wheat is roughly 4:1. In addition, 
dialects for overseas Chinese. These the ami. output of soya bean is about 10 
overseas programmes are mainly con- to 12 million tons. 

cerned with political propaganda and Livestock. The steppe in NW. C. is 
have undoubtedly had a considerable traditionally the home of nomadic tribes, 
influence both on Chinese living outside They are the Hui (Muslim), Tibetan, 
C. and on non-Chinese Asiatics. Uighur* Mongolian national minorities 

Flora AND Fauna.. The flora and fauna , (see above) living in Cidnghai and NW. 
are both that of the temperate and sub- Kansu, Tibet, Sinkiang, and Inner Mon- 
tropio zone* so most of the common :olla respectively. Until recently they 
European and some African vegetables preferred livestock raising to agriculture, 
are produced and used. In the S. In recent years agriculture as well as live- 
re^ons the S. fruits* such as oranges* i stock raising has been encouraged by the 
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1949 

1952 

1953 

1964 1 

1955 

Arable land i 

Grain 

Cotton 

Jute 

Baked tobacco 
Sugarcane 

Sugar beet 

Peanut 

Rape seeds 

244-7 

113,180 

455 

35 

45 
2,640 
190 
1,270 
735 j 

269-8 

163,916 

1,305 

305 

220 

7,113 

480 

2,315 

930 

271-3 

166,830 

1,175 

140 

216 

7,210 

505 

2,125 

880 

273-4 

169,516 

1,065 

135 

230 

8,590 

890 

2,765 

875 

274-8 

174,800 

1,518 


gov. in the minority areas. The Chinese Yunnan and Hunan are rich mining 
peasants use bulls, horses, and donkeys provs., producing tin, copper, iron, lead, 
to plough, and breed sheep and pigs to silver, zinc, and mol^denum. Gold Is 
eke out their income. The numbers of mined in Szechwan, Kwangsi, and Hei- 
livestock since 1949 in thousands are os hmgkiang, and diamonds have recently 
follows: been found in W. Hunan. Mercury is 



1949 1 

1952 1 

j 1953 

1964 

Cattle 

43,936 

56.600 

60,083 

63,623 

Horses 

4,875 

6,130 1 

1 6,.512 

6,939 

Donkeys 

9,494 

11,806 ! 

! 12,215 

12,700 

Mules 

1,471 

1,637 

1,645 

1,717 

Sheep 

42,347 

61,779 j 

I 72,023 
96,131 

; 81,304 

Pigs 

57.762 

89,76r> 

101,718 


Minkualh. Chinese bronzes dated in the 
2nd millennium BC show that both copiAl 
and tin were extensively mined in ancTl 
C., but iron was not found until the 5th 
cent. BO. Gold cmrency was widely 
used in the 4th cent, no, while silver 
appeared 2 cents, later. The use of 
natural gas in Szechwan was recorded in 
the llth cent, ad, and Maroo Polo's 
Travels tolls of the extensive use of coal 
in N. C. in the 13th cent. In modem 
times C. has been an underdeveloped 
country. Geological survey did not 
begin until the first rep. was founded in 
1911, and little prospecting was done 
before the war. Pre-1939 estimation puts 
coal at 248,287 million tons, next only to 
U.S.A. and Canada, mostly in Shansi 
(1500 so. m.), Shensi, Kansu, Hopei, 
Honan, Liaoning, Hunan, and Kiangsi. 
Recent intensive prospecting has shown 
tliat there are coal-mines in practically 
every prov., and C.'s coal reserve might 
be much greater than that of Canada. 
Iron reserves were previously estimated at 
1200 million tons, mainly in Liaoning. 
Recent prospecting has discovered 2 
more iron -mine centres, one on the 
Hupei-Kiangsi border and the other in 
Inner Mongolia near Paotow, each con- 
taining greater reserves than those of 
Liaoning. Oil was discovered before the 
war in Yumen, in NW. Kansu, and new 
discoveries have been made in the 
Tsaidam Basin in CldMhal, in Dzungaria 
in Sinkiang, and in w. Szechwan. Oil 
shales arc found in Liaoning and Kansu. 
Oil fields in Sinkiang and Tsaidam began 
production in 1956. C. has 70 per cent 
of the world's antimony in Hunan, and 
the world's second largest reserve of 
tungsten was discovered in Kiangsi and 
Hunan in 1915. Her pre-1939 output of 
manganese was about 100,000 tons a year. 

E.E. 3 


produced in Kweichow and Shensi. 
Among non-metal minerals is sulphur, 
found in Shansi and Kansu; and half of 
the world's alumina is produced in 
Chekiang. The Kaoling clay, raw 
material for porcelain mannfs., is supplied 
from Kiangsi and Anhwei. The deposit 
of this clay in Chingtehcheng alone is 45 
million tons. Mine-salt is tapped from 
Szechwan, Yunnan, Kansu, and Inner 
Mongolia. Yunnan yields a number of 
precious gems, while jade is an «^ge-old 
commodity from Sinkiang. Among other 
natural resources is a water-power 
potential of over 450 million kilowatts of 
hydro -electricity from her 1500 rive., of 
which 72 per cent are in SW. C. The 
Tsangpo R. In its 200 m. bend downstream 
from Shigatse in Tibet is capable of pro- 
ducing 50 million kilowatts. 

iNDUSTiiY. C. has been credited with 3 
great inventions: printing, gunpowder, 
and the compass. Prior to the invention 
of printing was the invention in the 1st 
cent, of paper which was originally a by- 
product m her silk industry, which dated 
back to the 1 3th cent. bc. Printed books 
first appeared in the 10th cent., and a 
cent, later the movable type was in- 
vented by Pi Sheng. The oldest silk 
textile preserved in C). is a sarsenet from 
the .5th cent, bc, on which are painted a 
lady, a phoenix, and a serpent. Chinese 
silk textile foimd its way to Europe via 
Parthia and Persia at the beginning of the 
Christian era. As early as the 15th 
cent. G. exported a considerable amount 
of porcelain, the best of which is to this 
day unexcelled by that of any other 
country — indeed the very name * china' 
bears witness to the credit of its country 
of origin. When in the last cent. Chinese 
orts wore thrown open to the W. world, 
or main export items were silk and tea, 
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but her Imports were more than her export. The product of cotton yam in 
exports. After 1872 C. had an un- million bales (10 metres to a bale) and 
favourable trade balance which lasted cotton textile in million bolts (excluding 
till 1850* Her attempt to establish production from farmers’ looms) is shown 
modern industry began in the ISSO’s, in the following table: 



1949 

1952 

1953 

1954 

t 1955 

1956 

Cotton yarn 
Cotton textile 

1*8 

3018 

3-62 

89-27 

41 

107-8 

4-6 

122-3 

4-9 

140-5 

5-2 

17C-5 


but successive civil wars h.ampered its However, C.’s main effort is at present 
development. Steel production in 1907 devoted to heavy industry. Whereas 
was 8500 tons, in 1933, 26,000 tons, before 1014 she could hardly make any 
Not until the First World War did C. have machine or vehicle, she is now exporting 
any sizeable light Industry such os flour equipment for textile factories to Burma 
and cotton mills, cigarette and match and Egypt, radio sets and electric equip- 
factories, etc., for the liorae market. In ment to SE. Asia, and making loco- 
the treaty ports fondgn -owned factories motives, ocean-going ships, and cutting 
helped to develop the economy, but and precision machines for her own use. 
native industry had to face keen com- Uor first motor-car company, with a 
petition. At the turn of the cent. Chinese capacity of 30,000 cars and lorries per 
tea mot with the competition of Indian annum, went into production at the same 
and Ceylon teas, Chinese silk met with time as her first jet plane was produced 
the competition of Jap. and It. silks, and in 1956. The equipment for building up 
her export of both those commodities fell her heavy industry has come largely 
rapidly. A recovery was made later, from Russia and E. European countries, 
and before the Second World War a Tliisisclearfrom the fact that, since 1952, 
quarter of the world’s supply of silk came nearly 80 per cent of her foreign trade has 
from C. In 1937 her total export of raw been with Russia and her allies, and that 
silk omoimted to 4 million lb. The chief her chief imported items from 1950 to 
silk-producing prove, are Chekiang, |^5 were factory equipment for 245 
Kiangsu, Kwangtuiig, and Szechwan, iSictories, metal-cutting machines and 
where the silkworm is fed on mulberry lathes (20,693). petroleum and its pro- 
leaves, while in Shantung and Liaoning it ducts (4,850,000 tons), fertiliser (2,380,000 
is fed on oak leaves. In 1955 silkworm tons), tractors (12,000), and other things 
eggs were flown to Sinkiang and skilled such as boring machines, cranes, loco- 
workers from Kiaugsu were sent to build motives, cars, steel plates, and non- 
the industry there. Silk textile pro- ferrous metals. Her exports to Asian 
duoed in 1956 amounted to 70 million countries include air compressors, uni- 
metres. C. ranks next alter the U.S.A. versal engine lathes, milking machines, 
and India in her cotton production, bnt, drilling machines, self -raking reapers, 
owing to the growth of her own mills, she chemical raw material, minerals, building 
received supplies of raw cotton from both materials, cotton yarn and cotton piece 
these countries in the past and from goods, silk and silk piece goods, and 
Pakistan and Egypt recently, in spite of grains, C.’s heavy industry is located 
the expansion of her cotton -growing in 3 areas: the ‘steel capital’ Aushan in 
acreage. C.'s total spindles in 1952 were Liaoning is within easy reach of the 
5,660,000. Her textile factories were at machine-building centre in Shenyang 
first concentrated in the trading ports, (Mukden), the shipyards in Port Dairen, 
Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin, and Han- and the coal-mines in Fushun; the iron 
kow, cities remote from the cotton- and steel complex in central C., the triple 
growing areas. To rectify this anomaly city Wuhan (Wuchang-Hankow-Haii- 
the Ministry of Textile Industry claims yang) astride the H.s Yangtse and Han, 
to have built, 1953-5, 19 major textile is supplied with Iron and coal from Tayeh 
miUfl totalling 1,420,000 spindles and and Pinghsiang and occupies the pivotal 
45,000 powered looms in Peking, Hantan, position of the country’s communication 
dhengchow, and Sian, and many small system; the new steel city being built in 
muia in other tns. Cotton was for the Paotow In Inner Mongolia is connected 
first grown in 100,000 ao. in the by railways to Peking, Ulan Bator, 

Manass R. Basin, Sinkiang, in 1955, and Tatung, the coal-field, and Lanchow, the 
in Shigatse, Tibet, in 1956. With the oU supply centre. In B. C. Shanghai has 
increase of the number of sheep to 4 many shipyards and machinery factories 
times the pre-war figure, the wool textile apart from its light industry. In W. C, 
industry in NW. C. has also been ox- Chungking acquired some Importance as 
ponded. Woollen fabrics produced In an industrial city during the war and it 
1956 amounted to 12 million metres, is now rapidly developing into a steel and 
Tea-planting was extended to Tibet and railw€^ buildiing supply centre. Tientsin 
other minority areas in 1952 where in N. 0. used to be a city of light Industry, 
formerly t^ import of tea seeds was but, owing to its proximity to coal-minos 
strictly forbidden. Egg products used in Tangshan and the new seaport in 
to be a large export indusiar- In recent Taku, its heavy industry is growing 
years fruits for Russia and canned food steadily. With better distribution of 
for 8£. Asia have provided main items for heavy industry in central and W. C., 
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liffht indastry in recent years has spread 
to the interior. Most ox the new textile 
mills have been built in Honan and 
Sbenst, sugar factories have been built in 
Szechwan, Inner Mongolia, Heilungkiang, 
and Kuangtung, dairy plants in Inner 
Mongolia and Kansu, and fresh-water 
fisheries in Hupei and Klangsi. The 
progress of O.'s essential industry is 
shown in the following table (electricity 
in million kwh., machines in thousands, 
others in million tons) : 


down* figures are: electricity, 19,000 mil- 
lion kwh. ; steel, 5'2 million tons; coal, 122 
million tons; metal-cutting machines, 

30.000 units; power-generatingequipment, 

340.000 kw. ; timber, 24 millionono. metres ; 
cotton yarn, 5*6 million bales; marine 
and fresh-water products, 280-7 million 
tons; machine-made paper, 800,000 tons. 
Railways built in the 5 years amount to 
3700 m. The total Investment in the first 
Five-Year Plan is £11,004 million, of 
which 55 ‘8 per cent is used in fundamental 



1949 

1962 

1953 

1054 

1955 

1956 I 

1967 

Electricity 

4,310 

7,260 

9,200 

11,000 

12,100 

14,900 

19,030 

Coal 

30-98 

63*53 

66-57 

79-92 

93-17 

108-97 i 

122-44 

on 

•122 

•463 

•622 

•789 


1-40 

2-01 

Iron 

•248 

1-90 

2-17 

2-96 

3-62 

4-52 

5-59 

Steel 

•158 

1-35 

1-77 

2-23 

2-85 

4-516 

5-24 

Cement 

Cuttbig 

machines 

•661 ! 

2-86 

3-89 

4-60 

4-50 

6.44 

6-73 



16-30 

24-00 

23-50 


27-36 


Ammonium 

•027 I 

•181 

•226 

•298 





Figures of other industrial output in 1956 
were: aluminium ingots 20,000 tons; 
chemical fertilisers, 570,000 tons; metal- 
lurgical equipment, 8000 tons; power- 
generating equipment, 160,000 kw.; tim- 
ber, 20 million cub. metres; salt, 7 mill||Hi 
tons; edible vegetable oil, 1-7 miUM 
tons; sugar, 1*1 million tons; machine- 
made paper, 650,000 tons. In the above 
tables, 1949 and 1952 wore respectively 
the year in which the present gov. came 
to power and the year before its first 
Five-Year Plan. 

The Five-Year Plan. When the 
People’s Gov. took over in 1949 after 8 
years of war against the Japanese and a 
farther 3 years of civil war, it foxmd most 
of the factories, mines, and railways 
destroyed or dismantled and a legacy of 
mounting inflation bequeathed by the 
National Gov. There was, moreover, a 
famine in the Huai R. Valley in 1949, 
when the unification of S. and SW. C. 
was yet to be completed. In the next 
year the Korean War broke out with 
subsequent Chinese intervention. The 
recovery of her basio economy, however, 
was fairly rapid. Ever since Mar. 1950 
commodity prices have been stabilised. 
By the end of 1952 most of the industries 
and railways were restored and some new 
ones built. The first Five-Year Plan was 
launched In 1 953. It was planned that by 
1957 production in heavy industry would 
be doubled as compared with 1952 and 
agrio. production increased by 23-3 per 
cent. In heavy Industry these alma were 
reached or sxirpassed by 1956, thougb 
some ogric. products such as soya-boans, 
peanuts, rape seed, and jute fell short of 
the planned output, while grains and 
other indufiftrial crops just reached their 
set targets, and, as a result, such light in- 
dustries as edible vegetable oil, cigarettes, 
and matches failed to fulfil the planned 
output. By 1957 it was estimated that 
ana, production in the essential industries 
would exceed by 15 per cent the target 
originally set in the plan. The * breaking- 


construction ; 44*2 per cent is used in de- 
signing, prospecting, stockpiling, trans- 
portation of material, repair, etc. The 
appropriations for the various depts of the 
fundamental construction are as follows: 
industry, £3601-4 million (58-2 per cent); 
communication, postal service, etc., 
£1189-8 million (19-2 per cent); agricul- 
ture, irrigation, and forestry, £472-4 
million (7*0 per cent); culture, education, 
and public health, £446-2 million (7*2 per 
cent); public services in cities, £231-9 
million (3-7 per cent); trading, bank 
reserve, etc., £185-5 million (3 per cent); 
others, £66-6 million (1-1 per cent). 
According to the plan, on the completion 
of the various industrial plants tho ann. 
increase of the essential products will be as 
follows: iron, 5-75 million tons; steel, 6-1 
million tons; electricity, 4 muUon kw,: 
coal, 93 million tons; metallurgical and 
mining equipment, 190,000 tons; power- 
generating equipment, 800,000 kw.; 
lorries, 90,000; tractors, 15,000; chemical 
fertilisers, 910,000 tons; cement. 3*6 
million tons; spindles, 1-89 million; 
machine-made paper, 186,000 tons; ma- 
chine-processed sugar, 560,000 tons. In 
the 5 years, 1953-7, students graduated 
from univs. numbered 283,000, of which 
94,900 specialised in engineering and 

59,000 in sciences; those graduated from 
technical schools numbered 888,300, of 
which 368,000 are trained in engineering 
and science. In addition, 920,000 tech- 
nicians out of skilled workers were 
trained in schools sot up in factories and 
plants. About 10,000 students were sent 
to Russia and E. Eui’opean countries for 
advanced studios. 

SooiALiSTio Economt. While the em- 
phasis of the Five-Year Plan is on heavy 
industry, the whole plan is regarded as a 
blueprint of socialistic reconstruction. In 
industry and commerce, all the new plants 
and dept, stores are estab. and owned by 
the state. Private owners of factories and 
shops were encouraged to join the social- 
istic economy. In so doing they would 
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allow tbe gov. to inTest 1 q« and thus ex- 
pand, their business, and such factories 
and shops would be state-private jointly 
owned. The on^nal shareholder of such 
an enterprise will receive from the gov. a 
guaranteed ann. dividend of 3 i to 6 per 
cent, according to the nature of the enter- 
prise, irrespective of gain or loss in the 
business. By June 1956, 98 per cent of 
the private industrial enterprises had 
come under state-private joint operation 
and 68 per cent of shops had been trans- 
formed into state-private shops. It has 
been claimed that retail trade in 1956 
increased by 66*3 per cent as compared 
with 1952, and total value of exports and 
imports increased by 66 per cent. In 
agriculture the emphasis is laid on organis- 
ing the individual peasants into producers’ 
co-operative farms in order to Increase 
production. This has been carried out in 
3 sta^B. After the land reform (1949-51) 
in which land previously owned by land- 
lords were distributed to the tillers, the 
peasants were encouraged to organise 
their mutual-aid teams in which they own 
their lands but pool their labour and tools. 
More production in the lands of the 
mutual-aid teams than in the individual 
farms further encouraged them to form 
their producers’ co-ops, in which they 
])ool meir lands as well as labour and 
tools. In distributing the profit to the 
peasant, the co-op takes into account the 
size of his land, the tools or draught 
animals he contributed, and his own work- 
ing days in the co-op. Ho can put half of 
his land into the co-op and work on the 
other half by himself in order to compare 
the profits between the halves. By this 
process 90 per cent of the country’s 
peasant households joined the co-ops in 
1956. The last stage and ultimate aim is 
collectivisation, in which the peasants 
waive their land ownership. Members of 
co-operative or collective farms are 
entitled to keep part of their land for 
vegetable gardens, poultry-keeping, or 
livestock breeding. In Aug. 1955 the 
gov. fixed a certain quota of the co- 
operatives’ and individual peasants’ 
produce to be bought by the state and 
sold to the cities, the remainder to be dis- 
posed of by the peasants themselves. 
Reclaimed lands are run as state farms 
for mechanised farming. There were in 
1954 2415 state farms, of which 97 were 
mechanised, with a total area of 494,000 
ac. 

OuRRENCT, Measures, etc. The coin- 
age of C. has varied considerably during 
the ages. At one time the sole offleial 
monetary unit was the copper cash, of 
wliich 1000 (or in practice 1220) equalled 
1 haikwan (or customs) tael. The tael is 
not a coin, but a weight of silver, and its 
value fluctuates with the value of silver. 
In 1928 the Hong Kong tael was equal in 
value to 2s. A convention treaty 

with Great Britain in 1902 pledged C. to 
inaugurate a standard national coinage. 
In 1908 an imperial decree was issued, 
which made the silver tael coin of 0*98 
touch, weighing 1 treasure-scale tael, the 
unit. In 1910 this decree was cancelled, 
and a farther edict estab. the silver dollar 


of 0-90 touch, weighing 0*72 treasury- 
weight tael, as the new unit. In 1928 the 
National Gov. decided that the tael 
should cease to be current after July, 
when it was proposed to mint a new 
uniform dollar as legal tender. The 
foreign dollar has had a successful career 
in 0., and the first Chinese dollar had 
appeared in 1889. In 1914 a republican 
dollar was coined, and in 1927 this was 
replaced by the Sun Yat-son dollar. The 
tael, as the commercial \mit of exchange, 
was abolished in 1933, and the Tinit of 
currency was the silver dollar, the rate of 
exchange being fixed as 1 dollar to 0*715 
tael. In 1935 the gov. adopted a scheme 
of monetary and banking reforms, in- 
cluding the following provisions: the 
bank-notes issued by the Central Bank of 
C., the Bank of C., and the Bank of 
Communications to be full legal tender; no 
use of silver dollars or silver bullion for 
currency purposes to be permitted. In 
1939 the Brit. Gov. announced its decision 
to assist in establishing a £10,000,000 
Chlnoso exchange stabilisation fund. 
During the Sino-Jap. Waj the inflation 
was such that, whereas before the war 
£1 — 15 Chinese dollars, the exchange 
rate fixed the Foreign Exchange 
Equalisation Fund Committee (which wa^ 
set up on 17 Aug. 1947), as at the end of 
lfl47. was C. N. 8225,000 « £1 and C. N. 
#3,000 - U.S. $1. By Aug. 1948 the 
paper money Issued by Chiang Kai-shek’s 
gov. was virtually worthless and a new 
currency, the so-called ‘golden yuan' 
note (1 »= U.S. 84), was issued. This 
‘golden’ currency collapsed in a fortniglit. 
and when the Communist force captured 
Shanghai in April 1949 prices were in- 
flated 6 million million times as con»- 
parod with commodity prices in April 
1937. The Communists in N. C. had 
their own currency, known as the people’s 
currency (Jen-min Piao), which also 
suffered inflation when they took o\’er 
Chiang’s cities. Commodity prices were 
stabilised in Mar. 1950, and the rate of 
exchange sinco 1950 has been £1 » 6*9 
yuan. The old prin. weight measures arc* 
the liang or tael (14 oz. avoirdupois), of 
which 16 make 1 chin or catty (li lb. 
avoirdupois); 100 chin make 1 tan or picul 
1334 lb. These measures are also used 
for liquids. Though, in C., standards of 
weights, measures, and lengths vary all 
over the country, generally speakiog 2 
kinds of standards, the old and the new, 
are in use. The old standard was formu- 
lated from a law promulgated in 1914, 
establishing a double system, the standard 
metric unit and that based on ying tscu) 
ch^ih, or ‘builder’s foot,* for length, and 
on the tael or liang for weight. The 
law governing the new standard was pro- 
mulgated in 1929 and was intended to be 
the legal standard of weights and measures 
throughout C. For convenience’ sake and 
customary usage it also estab. a double 
system. One is the standard metric unit, 
which came into operation in the Chinese 
customs service in 1934. Kung Lee 
equals the millimetre; K. Fen, centi- 
metre; K. Ts’un, decimetre; K. Cb’ili, 
metre; K. Chang, dekametre; K. Yin, 
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hectometre; K. Li, kilometi*e, which equc^ 
2 Chinese LI. The other, which Is 
temporary In character, is deslsmed only 
for market use and Is to be abolished as 
soon as the people grow accustomed to 
the new system. Other measures are: 
1 mou = 0*1644 ac.; 1 tan « 100 chin =» 
0-9842 owt.; 10 ts'un — 1 ch'lh — 1‘0036 
ft; 1 11 «■ 0-3107 m. Apart from the 
avoirdupois weight system and land 
measurement, all the Chinese measures 
are decimal. 

Finance. Chinese gov. revenue In the 
past depended mainly on land tax paid in 
kind, part of which went to local govs., 
the rest being sent to Peking by canal. 
The amount of ann. tax varied with the 
farmers* output which was subject to the 
vageffies of nature from year to year. 


The sources of the 1956 revenue were: 
state enterprises, 48-19 per cent; taxes, 
47*02 per cent; state bonds and foreign 
loans, 2*5 per cent; other sources, 2*29 per 
cent. Items of expenditure were: eco- 
nomic reconstruction, 52 per cent (an 
increase of 33*45 per cent over the 
19.55 figure); defence, 19*78 per cent (a 
reduction of 5*52 per cent of the 1955 
figure); cultural and educational services, 
12-54 per cent; administration, 7-84 per 
cent; aid to foreign countries, 2*8 per 
cent; payments of state bonds and 
foreign loans, 2*47 per cent; mneral 
reserve, 2*57 per cent. The following 
table shows national production in 
various branches in million pounds 
(those figures in parentheses are consumer 
goods): 



1949 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Industry 

Handicrafts 

Agriculture 

£1,562 m. 
(£1,113 m.) 

£469 m. 
£4,724 m. 

£3,914 m. 
(£2,359 m.) 
£1,061 m. 
£7,013 m. 

£5,157 m. 
(£3,030 m.) 
£1,322 m. 
£7,233 m. 

£6,017 m. 
(£3,468 m.) 
£1,516 m. 
£7,472 m. 

Total 

£6,755 m. 

£11,988 m. 

£13,712 m. 

£15,005 ni. 


Such conditions made budget makt^ 
impractical in imperial days. Since 1891 
Cliiuose customs duties had under treaty 
obligations been set aside to pay for- 
eign indemnities, foreign loans, and their 
interests, vrlth the remainder going to the 
Treasury. Great Britain in 1930 agreed 
to return her share of the 1900 Boxer 
Indemnity, as from 1922, to the control 
of the Chinese Gov. for the construction 
of railways and for educational purposes. 
Ill the first rep. (1911-26) the country 
was divided up by local warlords, each of 
whom seized the land tax in his own area, 
und the Central Gov. had very little reve- 
nue apart from the remainder of the 
customs duties. In 1928 a Budget 
Committee was formed under the National 
Gov., but as the nation’s wealth was con- 
tinuously drained by civil wars and 
internal corruption, no budget was ever 
issued. In 1937-8 the revenue amounted 
to 3879 million (fil =» O. $15) and expendi- 
ture amounted to $950 million, of which 
military expenses occupied 39 per cent. 
With the estab. of the People’s Gov. there 
have been issued budgets and final 
accounts every year since 1950. In the 
following table, from 1950 to 1957, are 
figures of final accounts; that of 1958 is 
the budget figure: 


Year 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 
1950 

1957 

1958 


Revenue 


£943,000,000 

£1,878,000,000 

£2,740,000,000 

£3,500,000,000 

£3,981,000,000 

£4,399,000,000 

£4,456,000,000 

£4,400,000,000 

£4,724,000,000 


Expenditure 


£985,000,000 

£1,725,000,000 

£2,363,000,000 

£3,500,000,000 

£3,615,000,000 

£4,253,000,000 

£4,602,000,000 

£4,376,000,000 

£4,724,000,000 


Constitution. C. had a number of pro- 
visional constitutions drafted by succes- 
sive govs, in the first half of this cent., 
but strictly speaking none has been ap- 
proved by parliament or put into effect. 
The first draft constitution was pub. in 
1906 by the Manchu court which was 
soon overthrown. The last was an- 
nounced by the Nationalist Gov. in 1948 
when two-thirds of the country was 
already under the Communist regime. 
From 1911 to 1927 0. was tom by civil 
wars, and there was no parliament that 
could claim to represent the whole 
country. During the Nationalist regime 
(1927-48) members of the legislative 
yuan were not elected, but appointed by 
Chiang Kai-shek. When the People’s 
Liberation Army had occupied most 
prove, of O. in 1949, a People^s Political 
Consultative Conference was formed in 
Sept, in Peking by deputies from the 
Communist party, the Revolutionary 
(^mmittee of the Nationalist party 
(Kuomintang), the Democratic League, 
and 6 other smaller political parties. It 
was this conference, in fact dominated 
by the Communists and pro-Oommunists, 
which drew up a Common Programme to 
be observed by all parties, formed a 
coalition People’s Gov. based on the 
Common Programme, elected the chair- 
man and 6 vice-chairmen of the Central 
People’s Gov., and declared O. to be the 
People’s Rep. of O. This Common Pro- 
gramme served as a provisional constitu- 
tion from 1949 until 1964, when election 
of deputies for the National People's 
Congress was completed and the congress 
held its first session to discuss the present 
Constituiion of the People* s Rep. of C., 
which was passed on 20 Sept. 1954. This 
constitution of 106 articles stipulates that 
the imwer of the- state lies In the whole 
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people, whoare represented iu the National 
People^s Congrese which meets once a year, 
and its 1220 deputies serve a term of 4 
years before a new election takes place. 
If a deputy fails to represent the opinion 
of his constituency* the latter deposes him 
k new deputy to be 
‘ procedure. The 
congress is invested with the power of 
amending the constitution, legislating 
laws and bills, of electing, approving tlie 
appointment of* and deposing the chair- 
man and vice-onairman of the state, the 
ministers, and other gov. ofiBcials. The 
constitution protects the citizens* private 
property and their right to inherit private 
property; their freedom of speech, 
reli^ous belief* public assembly, and 
association. Every citizen above the 
age of 18 is entitled to vote or be elected 
as a deputy, irrespective of his or her 
nationality (among the national minori- 
ties), racial origin, profession, social 
status, religious belief, educational level, 
amount of property, and duration of 
residence In his or her constituency. (The 
chairman of the state must bo over S.'S.) 
No arrest may be made without the war- 
want of the People’s Court. 

The new constitution changes the 
Kuomintang system of 5 powers to the 
3-power tradition: the National People's 
Assembly, tlie State Council, and the 
Supreme Court, The People’s Political 
Consultative Conference, whose 670 
members are elected from the various 
political groups, popular organisations, 
various vocations, and from among the 
intellectuals, serves as the Upper House 
which advises tlie gov. on state policies. 

Government. Before the 1911 revolu- 
tion C. had been an empire for 21 cents. 
The emperor appointed all ministers and 
governors of provs. and approved the 
appointment of prefects and magistrates. 
His unlimited power was sometimes re- 
strained, not by any constitutional stipu’ 
lations, but by the Confuoian philosophy 
that he should obey the Mandate of 
Heaven which is manifeBted in the will of 
the people, and the Taoist philosophy 
that the less the gov. interferes with the 

r ple, the happier will the people be. 

at times the people in the country 
enjoyed a large measure of autonomy, it 
was chiefly due to the sovereign’s volun- 
tary adherence to those 2 schools of 
thought. When the monarchy was over- 
thrown in 1911, the rep. was not unifled* 
and the local warlords were unscrupulous, 
caring neither for old principles nor 
modem political systems. From 1927 to 
1948 C. was under the Kuomintang 
’tutelage* regime, in effect a dictator- 
ship under Chiang Kai-shek, which 
tolerated ’no factions within the [Nationa- 
listr party, no parties outside it.’ When 
the Communists came to power in 1949, 
they sponsored a coalition gov. with the 
participation of all parties, including the 
Kuomintang and non-party leaders. In 
the 1964 ^neral election a number of non- 
Communtet and non-party deputies were 
elected, and the present (1067) People’s 
Oov. is virtually the same coalition as it 
was when first formed in 1949, with the 


Communist party taking a leading part. 
Thoso holding ministerial posts In the gov, 
are members of the Chinese Communist 
party, the Kuomintang Rovolutionarv 
Committee, the Chinese Democratic 
League, the Democratic Construction 
Association, the Peasant-Workers’ Demo- 
cratic party, the Ohiu-san Society (profs*, 
and lecturers* party), the Taiwan Demo- 
cratic Autonomous Lea-gue, and non-partv 
intellectuals. As the National People’s 
Congress only meets once a year, a Presid- 
ium of 79 and sev. Standing Committees 
(National Minority CJommitteo, 84 depu- 
ties; Legislature Committee, 32; Bufl^t 
Committee, 26) aro elected to discharge 
duties during the adjournment of the 
congress. The State Council consists of 
the premier, 10 vice -premiers, 35 ministers, 
and 5 committees. In addition there are 
bureaux of Civil Aviation, Broadcasting, 
Handicrafts Management, Statistics, etc. 
The National Defence Council consists of 
the chaimifin, who is concurrently the 
chairman of the People’s Hep., 15 vice- 
chjdrmen, and 81 members. At the pro\ . 
(or autonomous regional) and lower 
levels there are prov., city, and co. 
people’s oongi’esses to which the local 
TOVS. at various levels are responsible. 
In the prove., municipalities, and autono- 
mous regions there aro also People’s 
EoliticaJ (Jonsultative Conferences fonued 
representatives of local political 
parties and popular organisations. In 
administration, the prov. is divided int-o 
dists., the number and size of the latter 
varying witii the size and pop. of the 
former. Each dist. consists of a nunibor 
of cos. (haicn), and the co. is in turn 
divided into shiang, each comprising sev. 
vils. The judicial system, which is in 
theory but not in practice independent 
from administration, consists of the 
People’s Court and the Prosecution CoTirt. 
They arc in 3 grades: the Supreme 
People’s Court and Prosecution Court, the 
Prov. People’s Court and Prosecution 
Court, and the Co. People’s Court and 
Prosecution Court. No death sentence 
may be passed without the approval of 
the Supreme People’s Court. The na- 
tional minorities are represented in the 
National People’s Congress and their 
leaders are appointed ministers in the 
State Council and elected chairman and 
vice-chairmen in their autonomous re- 
gions. In the prove, where there ore 
national minorities they are i*eproscnted 
in the Prov. People’s Congress and their 
leaders take part in the prov. gov. The 
area where they live is curved out for an 
autonomous dist. or autonomous co. to be 
governed by themselves. In an autono- 
mous region, dist., or co. the official lan- 
guage is that of the national minority. 

Army, Navy, and Air Force. The 
Chinese under the Manchu rule were not 
allowed to raise troops and all cities were 
garrisoned by Manibhu armies. When 
the Taiping rebellion broke out in the 
1850*8 the Manchu armies In S. and 
Central C. were completely destroyed. 
A local Chinese militia In Hunan was 
organised to fight the rebels and even- 
tually it developed into on army of 
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formidable strengrth which the Manohu 
PTOv. was forced to recognise. This 
‘Hunan Army/ the embryo of modem 
Chinese land forces, was later replaced by 
the Peiyang New Army. In 1923 Sun 
Yat-sen founded the Whampoa Military 
Academy in Kwangtung with Chiang 
Hai’Shek as its principal. The cadets 
of the academy, many of them Com- 
munists, later formed the hard core of the 
National Revolutionary Army which 
defeated the warlords and so made 
possible the estab. of the Kiiomintang 
Gov. When in May 1927 the grand 
purge in the Kuomintang was ordered 
by Chiang, Communists in all armies 
were liquidated with the exception of 1 
army wnich, led by Chou En-lai and Ho 
Lung, revolted on 1 Aug. 1927 in Nan- 
ohang, Kiangsi, and became the first 
Chinese Rod Army. It engaged in 
guerrilla wars against the gov. on the 
borders of Kiangsi, Fukien, and Hunan, 
and in 1934 started its 8300-m. march 
to Yenan, Shensi. At the outbreak of 
the war with Japan in 1937, the Kuomin- 
tarig Gov. forces wore estimated to be 
about 1,000,000. The Communist Army 
in Ycnon was recognised by the Chiang 
gov. in 1937 as the 8th Route Army and 
was assigned the task of fighting the 
.Japanese on the NW. frontiers, liy cap- 
tining arms from the enemy it had 
pandod to over 400,000 men by lOt.'i a9 
by then occupied the greater part of Inner 
Mongolia and N. C. In the emsuiug 
ci\jl war in Manchuria, 1948, the People’s 
Liberation Army, as it was then styled, 
destroyed 450,000 of Chiang’s best troops 
and captured all their Aiiier. equipment. 
By 1950, when the civil war wfis over, it 
was claimed that 8,000,000 of Chiang’s 
troops on the mainland had been de- 
stroyed, many of them in fact having 
crossed over to the Communist side. 
This figure is not reliable, however. 
The present size of the Chinese regular 
army is not known, but the gov. had 
announced the demobilisation of 4,500,000 
up to 1956. The national service system 
introduced in 1954 requires the recruit- 
ment of 900,000 men at the age of 17 each 
year for a period of 2 years’ training in 
the army, while those in the navy and 
air force are trained for 3 to 5 years. 
Tlie first Chinese navy was a-lmost com- 
pletely destroyed in the 1895 Sino-Jap, 
War. In 1898 C. bought 5 destroyers, the 
largest of which, the Hai Vhi, was 4300 
tons. Further foreigji purchase included 2 
training-ships from Great Britain in 1911. 
On the invitation of the Chinese Gov. a 
Brit, naval mission was sent to C, in 1929 
to organise the training of her fleet. As 
a result of the Jap. invasion C. lost most 
of her ships. After the war she received 
2 destroyers from the Brit, Gov. and 
aomo destroyers and landing craft from 
the U.S.A. When Chiang was defeated 
in 1949 he took much of the navy with 
him to Taiwan. Before the war C. tried 
to organise an air force which later 
proved ineflCeotive in lighting the Jap. 
invaders. From 1937 to 1940 some 
purchase of Russian craft was made, and 
from 1942 onwards U.S. craft wei'e sent 


to C. as part of the war-time lend^lease. 
The People’s Liberation Army was at 
first a guerrilla force without any aircraft, 
but before and during the Korean War 
(1950-3) the Chinese rapidly built up an 
effective aii* force estimated to be 800 
Mig‘15 j^et fighters. Its present strength, 
chiefly defensive in function, is estimated 
to be 2500 to 3000 Mig-15 and Mig-17 Jet 
fighters; there is an unspecified number of 
bombers. 

Education. A national system of edu- 
cation has been estab. in O. ever since 
Confucius (q.v.) founded the first aca- 
demy at the beginning of the 5th cent. 
BC. The Imperial Academy in the cap. 
had been estab. since 1 36 bc, and schools 
in the provs. existed throughout the ages, 
while great families used to liave their own 
clan schools. For the selection of civil 
servants, a system of state examination 
on all subjects, with emphasis on litera- 
ture, hist., philosophy, and political 
economy, was introduced which lasted 
until 1905, with varying degrees of 
elaboration in different dynasties. 

The first modem univ., the National 
Peking Univ., was founded in 1898; 
this was followed by the estab. of sev. 
technological institutes and teachers* 
colleges. Meanwhile students were sent 
abroad to learn modem social and natural 
sciences. In 1910 there were 30,000 
students in Japan. In 1927, 5000 were 
in Japan, 2000 in the U.S.A., and 600 in 
Europe. The system of 6 years for 
primary schools, 6 years for high school, 
and 4 years for univ. education was 
copied from the U.S.A. by ‘returned 
students.’ In 1949 there were 24,400,000 
pupils in primary schools, 1,268,000 in 
high schools, and 116,000 in univs. 
Since 1950 efforts have been made to re- 
organise and expand the existing univs. 
The missionary univs. in C. were taken 
over by the gov. in 1951 and were in- 
corporated into some of the national 
univs. in 1952. There were in 1967 
67,000,000 pupils in primary schools, 
5,950,000 in high sobools, 801,000 in 
technical schools, and 440,000 in univs. 
The Academia Sinica (Chinese Academy 
of Sciences) has increased from 17 in 1949 
to 60 research institutes of natural and 
social sciences, including hist., archaeo- 
logy. philology, etc., with sev. thousand 
research fellows. The Central Institute 
of Literature and History in Peking, 
where veteran scholars of the traditional 
school carry on their researches in classics, 
is the old Hanlin Academy in modem 
dress. Local scholars of the old school 
are assigned similar work In the Prov. 
Institute of Literature and Hist, in each 
prov. While higher education is the 
concern of the ministry, secondary 
education is financed by local govs, and 
trustee bodies. Both Russian and Eng- 
lish are taught in schools as secondary 
languages. Mass education in the 
countryside, aiming at wiping out Illit- 
eracy, is conducted by agric. producers* 
CO -operatives . For social education there 
arc 2490 cultural institutes all over the 
country, one for each co., in addition to 
93 public libraries, 46 museums, and 2129 
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theatres. Books printed in 1957 totalled 
2400 million <1949: 100 million). 

Kblioiok. Three religions, Confu- 
cianism (if it may be called a religion). 
Buddhism, and Taoism, are officially 
rc^ogmised by the Chinese Gov. Confu- 
oiani^ is a moral system which definitely 
refuses intercourse with the unknown, and 
emphasises the duties of the present life. 
Confucius (El'ung Fu-tzu) encouraged 
ancestor worship as a part of filial piety, 
hut he himself ts not worshipped as a god. 
At the present time there is a reaction 
against his teachings, which uphold 
feudalism and the family, as being un- 
progressive. Confucianism makes for 
eztrome courtesy. Taoism, taught by 
Lao-tzfi, an older contemporary of Confu- 
cius in the 6th cent, bc, is a refreshing 
rationalistic philosophy. Later it de- 
generated into magic, concerned with the 
search for the elixir of life. Buddhism 
entered C. in the 1st cent, ad, and thence 
spread into Tibet, where in the form of 
I^maism it now has its stronghold. 
Mohammedanism was introduced in the 
7th cent, ad, and spread with such success 
that there are now 3,600,000 adherents 
of this faith in C. A large native litera- 
ture has grown up around it. Chris- 
tianity was introduced by the Nestorians 
in AD 635, but died out after flourishing 
for 2 cents. In 1247 the first Catholic 
missionary. Friar John of Carpini, entered 
C., and in 1581 the Jesuit Father Ricci 
made many converts. Prior to 1949, the 
Rom. Catholic faith had 1,250,000 ad- 
herents, while l^rotestantism had about 
400,000. Christianity has suffered in the 
eyes of the Chinese owing to the variety of 
sects which used to have missionary H.Q. 
in C. The coming to power of the Chinese 
People’s Rep. led to a widespread expul- 
sion of foreign missionaries and church 
dignitaries, and the churches were taken 
over by native Chinese Christians. Most 
of the aboriginal hill tribes are still nature 
worshippers, and ethnically are distinct 
from the prevailing Mongoloid pop. 

History. Archaeologtcai and 

early history. The Chinese have their 
own traditions as to the hist, of the human 
race, and these show no signs of any 
migration. Anct legend has it that after 
the time of P‘an-ku, the first man, there 
were 10 periods of sovereigns, to the 
i-eigns of whom most of the neat ad- 
vances in civilisation and cnJture are 
assij^ed. The first emperor of whom a 
detailed account is given is Fu-hsi, whoso 
lifetime tradition fixes os 2852-2738 bc, 
but he is regarded by many as a super- 
natural and semi-human being. Follow- 
ing bim, and forming with him the group 
known as the Three Emperors, como 
Sheng-nung and Huang-Ti, carrying the 
story down to the 24th cent. bo. Imme- 
diately following come Yao and Shun, 
who are regarded by popular Chinese hist, 
as types of perfect emperors. On their 
heads are heaped up piles of virtues, all, 
apparently, of late origin. In 2205 bc 
begins the Hsla dynasty, of which the first 
emperor, YU, came to the throne as 
successor to Shun on account of his 
esgtneeiizur ability. This dynasty is 


supposed to continue till 1766 bo, when 
Chieb. the 18th emperor, a type of the 
bad king, was overthrown, and the Bhang 
dynasty commenced. This started well 
with its first sovereign, Ch‘eng-Tang, 
but gradually degenerated until it ended 
with the contemptible tyrant Chou-hsln 
in 1122 bc. Modern archaeology, how- 
ever, has thrown much light on both the 

g rehistorical background and the dawn- 
ig period of Chinese hist. The remainf* 
of the first inhab. In C., who belonged to a 
race known as the ‘Peking Man* or Sinan- 
thropus pekinensiSt were discovered in 
1927 at Choukow Tien, near Peking. 
The ‘Peking Man* lived at the beginning 
or middle of the Pleistocene, l.e. of the 
order of 400,000 bo. He was more 
human than Pithecanthropus erectus, but 
earlier than ‘ Neanderthal Man.* In Man • 
churia all stages of culture, from Palaeo- 
lithic to Mesolithic and Neolithic, have 
been found; and Neolithic sites of painted 
pottery have been discovered in the whole 
range of the Yellow R. valley, stretching 
from Kansu to Shantung pro vs. There 
were settlements on these anct sites from 
4500 to 2000 BC, the later part of which 
roughly corresponds to the period of 
legendary rulers up to Yao, Shun, and Yii 
the Great. Evidence from excavations 
shows that they lived on agric. as well as 
A^toral economy and were acquainted 
With carpentry* textiles, and ceramics. 
Plctographic language is also found on 
pottery dated 5000 to 4500 BO. The 
inclusion in their diet of rice, a grain not 
thought to be indigenous to C., suggests 
a diffusion from SE. Asia. The dis- 
covery in 1900 of a language both plcto- 
graphic and phonetic inscribed on oracle 
bones and tortoise-shells from the Shang 
dynasty has substantiated what is 
recorded in books written from the 6th 
to 2nd cents, bo. The bones and shells 
number 200,000 fragments and over 500 
of them are in the Brit. Museum. The 
names of more than 30 Shang kings and 
their order of succession in the inscriptions 

E rovo that the Shang genealogy recorded 
1 anct Chinese hist, books is astonishingly 
accurate. Inscribed bronze ritual vessel^ 
and carved jades show high artistic 
attainment by the Shangs. With eclipses 
recorded in the Shang inscriptions, the 
authenticity of their hist, can bo verified 
by modem astronomy. The Shang 
dynasty was overthrown by Kings Won 
and Wu of Chou. The period of the Chou 
dynasty forms one of the classlcfil epochs 
of Chinese hist. King Wu, the first 
emperor, aided by his brother, Chou-kung, 
set to work to weld the dlsimlted members 
of the country into a solid whole. In 
doing this he made use of a system which 
is basically feudal. Agriculture im- 
proved, everywhere great public works 
were constructed, the nomadic life came 
to an end, and the foundation of the 

S olitical system was laid. Literature and 
ae arts flourished during the whole Chou 
period. The emperor was regarded as the 
son of Heaven, and became the mediator 
whom the people reverenced as Heaven’s 
representative, and who at the same 
time sacrificed and acted as high priest for 
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the nation. The outlines, at any rate, of 
the reigns of the 35 sovereigns of the 
Chou dynasty are correct, and it is prob- 
able that the details are also mostly trust- 
worthy. One, at any rate, has been 
tested. The record is given of an eclipse 
which occurred in the reign of King Yu, 
and astronomers have calculated that the 
date given for this is perfectly accurate. 
The date of the eclipse, 29 Aug. 776 BC, 
is therefore generally considered as one of 
the definite historical points in Chinese 
hist. During the cent, immediately 
following, disintegration set in, and the 
kingdom fell into 5 states, the period 
being known as that of the Five Leaders. 
The fortunes of each state varied con- 
siderably year by year, but the state of 
Oh‘in, on the W. border, generally remains 
the most prominent. This was followed 
by a period of still greater anarchy and 
internecine strife known as that of the 
Contending States. In the midst of this 
disordered time come the 3 great Chinese 
sages, within a cent, or two of each other. 

Confucius, h. 551 BC, was one of the first 
historians of Ms country. It was he who 
united all the traditions of gov. and con- 
duct handed down through the ages, and 
welded them into the system of morality 
which his country has preserved since. 
He lai^ particular emphasis on the 
centralisation of authority, that beinana 
particular need of his age. The fatMf 
has absolute authority over his family, 
and the emperor is the father of the State. 
Lao-tzQ (Laocius) (q.v.) and Mencius 
also belong to this period. Another sage, 
Moti, who taught universal love, altruism, 
simple life, and pacifism, was a great rival 
of tile Confucian school. Arts, sciences, 
philosophy, law, etc., flourished in every 
state, and the logicians in Shantung were 
treated by the King of Ch‘i with minis- 
terial honours. This was indeed the 
period of a ‘ hundred contending schools of 
thought’ in which philosophers debated 
day and night. The Chou dynasty was 
now very weak, and the influence of 
Confucianism was not strong enough to 
secure unity. The king of Ch'in made 
Avar upon King Nanchou and with him 
the Chou dynasty ended in 25C nc. For 
a time there was no emperor, btit in 249 
IK3 the Ch‘in dynasty, from which the 
name of C. is derived, had its beginning. 
King Chuang-siang, the nominal founder 
of this dynasty, d. in 246 no, and was suc- 
ceeded by Shih Hwang-tl, the flrst of the 
‘universal emperors.’ This emperor sot 
himself to do away with the feudal system, 
and to do this he beheaded some hundreds 
of the scholars, among whose ranks the 
system found its chief supporters. To 
him is attributed the building of the Great 
Wall, and he is also said to have made 
many canals, etc. For many cents, the 
Chinese had been engaged in warfare 
with the Hsiimg-nu, probably connected 
with the Huns, and Shih Hwang-ti led a 
successful expedition against this tribe, 
driving them into Mongolia. He also 
extended the empire southward as far as 
modem Kwangsl prov. On the failure of 
the Oh*in dynasty, war broke out between 
Liu Pang and Hsiang Yu, 2 leaders of 


the successful rebellion which had brought 
this about, and the former prince came to 
the Imperial throne imder the title of 
Kao Ti (c. 20G BO). He was the founder 
of the Han dynasty. 

The unified empire. The period of the 
Hans was one of great progress. Shih 
Hwang-ti, in his enmity against the 
literate classes, had ordered the destme- 
tion of all the books, except those 
on ordinary sciences and those in the 
public libraries, and an effort was made 
to repair the effects of this wholesale 
destruction. The system of competitive 
examinations, which lasted until the 19th 
cent., was now Instituted. Except for 
successful campaigns with the Hiung-nu, 
the empire remained at peace. 

In the reim of Wu-tl (140-86 bc) the 
ower of the Tartar marauders was 
roken, and B. Turkestan was made sub- 
ject to the emperor. Many states on all 
sides were also absorbed, and the Han 
period ranks as one of the greatest epocjlis 
of Chinese national prosperity and ex- 
pansion. To this dynasty, which endc<] 
in AD 220, succeeded an epoch of misrule 
and disturbance, that of the Three King- 
doms, which lasted for 45 years. Then 
the dynasty of the W. Chin was cstab. by 
Szfl-ma Yen, who took the title of Wo-ti. 
To this succeeded a chaotic period under 
the E. Chin, which family lost power in 
419. This period is notable for the 
reception at tho Chinese court of an 
embassy from the Rom. Empire, which 
was then sharing with the Chinese tho 
menace of the Tartar hordes, Con- 
fucianism was now on the decline, and 
Taoism and Buddhism began to flourish 
In C., their combined force forming tho 
new school of metaphysics. N. C. was 
then overrun by 5 races of Turkish origin 
who divided among themselves into 16 
countries. For 200 years after 419 
almost all trace of ordered gov. was lost. 
No less than 15 dynasties in N. and S. C. 
succeeded to the throne during this period. 
In 618 Li Yuan, taking the name of Kao- 
Tsu, made himself the flrst emperor of the 
great T‘ang dynasty. The 300 years 
which followed, to its fall in 907, Avere 
years of great expansion and progress. 
At first the power of tho Turks on the W. 
was so great that they had to be propiti- 
ated, but it was not long before aggressive 
measures could be taken, and the frontier 
was greatly extended in their direction as 
far as E. Persia and the Caspian Sea. 
From every part of Asia ambas. were 
received at th(^ Chinese court. Later the 
frontier was also extended on the N. to 
the borders of Koi*ea by the defeats in- 
flk'ted on the Khit5.n. This was the 
period when poetry flourished greatly 
and poets were honoured as never before. 
It was also in this period that the able 
Empress Wu, the only lady sovereign in 
Chinese hist., ruled for 16 prosperous 
years (690-705). At the end of the 8th 
exAut. the T‘ang dynasty began to decline; 
that which succeeded It in 960, the Sung 
dynasty, was far greater in cultural 
acMovement but less great In military 
prestige. Between these two (007-60) 
come 5 minor dynasties. TMs is, above 
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all, the period ot C.’a literary activity. The war continued with Mongol victories 
Book-making, printing, and the formation until the death of Genghis in 1227. He 
of libraries were actively carried on was succeeded by his son, Ogdal, who 
throughout the country* The chief adver- made an alliance with the Sungs of S. 0. 
sarics of the empire during this period were against the Chins. This aJlianco was suc< 
the N. Khitan Tartars. The first 3 era- oessful, and the Chin dynasty was entirely 
perora, T‘al-t8U, T'ai-tsung, and Chen- swept away. Quarrels, however, then 
tsung, carried on a campaign against them arose between the allies, and the Mongols 
with gradually declining success, and the swept over most of S. C. The whole of 
Chinese were finally compelled to call in the country was in their hands when, In 
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THE KIULUNG OR NINE DRAGON WALL IN PEKING 
This waU of coloured tiles was btdlt during the Liao era (916-1125) by a member of the 
Liao dynasty from Jehol who seized the throne. The relief work in five bright 
colours shows nine dragons leaping energetically over waves to catch a bouncing ball. 
The dragon was the symbol of Chinese dynasts; the ball, the sun, signifying the relos 

of power. 


the aid of the Niichen Tartars to expel the 1259, Kublai Khan ascended the imperial 
Khitdn from Liaotung. This the Ntlchon throne. At no period did C. attain such 
did, but they then refused to leave the greatness as now, under the Mongol 
country they had thus occupied. They dynasty. Its ters. extended from the 
took the offensive against the Chinese ana Dnieper to the Pacific Ocean, and from 
ultimately possessed themselves of the the Arctic Ocean to the Straits of Malacca, 
whole of «. C., over which they ostab. the Commerce flourished even with Europe, 
Chin dynasty, leaving only the S. half to and it was during this period that Marco 
the Sungs. MeanwhUe the power of the Polo, the first European to givo the W. 
Mongols in B. Asia was increasing, and it races an accurate idea of C., was in the 
was the N. kingdom that first felt the sorvico of the Great Khan. In 1368, 
approach of the new danger. In alliance when the Chinese loader Chu Yuan-Chang 
with the Khitdn, Genghis Khan, the great captured Poking, this great dynasty was 
Mongol leader. Invaded Liaotung and ca-p- succeeded by the native Ming dynasty, 
tured the cap, city, Liaoyang, in 1212-13. famous rather for the arts of peace than 
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for their conquests. They also strore 
to encouraro intercotureo with foreign 
nations, and many Portuguese and Sp. 
traders entered the country. The Ohincse 
fleet, led by the eunuch, Adm. Cheng Ho, 
called on many countries In SE. Asia and 
went as far as Madagascar. Christianity 
was also introduced more extensively by 
the exertions of tho Jesuit, Father Ricci. 
Canton became tho chief port for foreign 
intercourse. But new foes, tlie Manebu 
Tartars, were now coming into promi- 
nence. In 16 1C a force of these people, 
who had suffered much from Chinese 
oppression, entered the country and de- 
feated the forcos sent against them. In 
1619 they took complete possession of 
Liaotung, and in the following year T‘ien- 
ming, the Manchu king, declared himself 
independent. Meanwhile C. itself was in 
a state of disunion. There were various 
rebel forces, under diffci'ont leaders, in 
arms against the gov. When the peasant 
leader Li Tzu-Cheng captured Peking the 
last emperor ho-nged himself. Nf)ne 
knew where to turn for help, and the 
general on tho Manchu frontier inviU'd 
the Manchus to enter and subdue Li's 
peasant army. They did so, but refused 
to retire when their work was done. 
They took possession of tho cap. without 
a struggle, and in 1644 the last dynasty 
of C., the Ta-Ch*ing, or ‘Great Pure,* was 
esiab. It is interesting to note that 

S iglail, the pkiited queue of hair worn ar 
le back, so of tea considered a special 
mark of the Chinese, dates its intro- 
duction from (his time. It was Imposed 
oil them by tho Manchu conquerors, 
whoso fashion of head-dress it was, and 
at first was received most unwillingly. 
Perhaps the griiatost of the Manchu 
emperors was the second, K‘ang-hsi 
(1662-1722), who is famous both for 
learning and for generalship. He de- 
voted himself to study under tiie guidance 
of tho Jesuits, and it is to him that the 
country owes tho greo.t dictionary of the 
Chinese language. His successor, Yung 
Cheng, was a monarch of a very different 
type, and it is from his reign that the 
policy of ‘exclusion* clearly begins. Ho 
inaugurated a persecution of Christians, 
and did his best to undo the work which 
tho Mongol emperors had started. The 
change was not, however, duo to him 
alone. The conduct of Portuguese traders 
and the quarrels of the religious orders had 
not impressed tho Chinese favourably. 
Moreover tho ideas of civilisation enter- 
tained by tho E. and W. races thus 
brought into contact were diametrically 
ojiiiosod on many points. Collision fol- 
lowed, as it was bound to do. From the 
17th to the 19th cent, the attempt of C. 
to retire within hemelf and exclude the 
‘barbarians* marks her hist. 

China*s contact vjith the west To 
Britain is due the opening of C. to 
Europe. Brit, trading with C. began in 
1635, and for nearly 2 cents, the Brit, 
trade was in the hands of the E. India Co. 
The Chinese objected especially to the 
importation of opium, and the bringing in 
of this drug was made illegal in 1796. 
Mutual distrust between gov. and traders 


had long been growing, and in 1837 the 
Chinese Gov. resolved on finally exter* 
minattng the opium trade. A governor, 
Lin, was sent to Canton, with orders to 
compel the merchants there to give up 
all the opium In their possession. Tho 
British were in a weak and precarious 
position, and tho demand was complied 
with, but Elliott, the Brit, representative, 
refused to take the further stop of signing 
a bond authorising the confiscation of ail 
ships afterwards engaged in the trade. 
Negotiations continued for some time, 
which terminated with tho Brit, Gov. *8 
declaration of war in 1840. Tho Brit, 
captured Chusan, stormed sev. cities, and 
finally threatened Nanking. A treaty 
was then made a.t the latter place by 
which 5 ports, Canton, Amoy, Foochow, 
Nlngpo, and Shanghai, v^ere opened to 
Brit, trade; Hong Kong was ceded to 
Britain, and a large war indemnity was 
paid. Various other questions were also 
settled, but not that of the opium trade. 

in 18.56 more complications arose, over 
tlie ‘Arrows’ affair, and a fresh war began. 
In tills France Joined, and after some 
victories by the allies the war closed in 
IH.58 with the treaty of Tientsin. The 
Brit, then aided the Chinese to put down 
the famous Tai-ping rebellion. Till the 
end of the cent, the Chinese were en- 
gaged in resisting the encroachments of 
tlio Russians in Ili, of the Japanese in 
Formosa (Taiwan) and tho Liukiu Is., and 
of tlie French in the S. Meanwhile 
Korea, nominally xmder tlie suzerainty of 
C., ivas llu'oatening to prove the cause of 
a war w’ith Japan, owing to tho encroach- 
ments of the latter power, and in 1894 
tliis actually came. After a year of 
conflict tho Chinese signed a treaty at 
Cliifu <1895), in which the independence 
of Korea was recognised by 0., and For- 
mosa and iiart of the Liukiu archipelago 
ceded to the conqiieroi-s. At this period 
many new treaty ports were opened to the 
W. powers, who aided the Chinese in 
return to eject tho Japanese from Liao- 
tung. C. then set to work vigorously to 
reorganise her military system. In 1897 
Germany seized the port of Kiaochow, 
and in the following year C. granted the 
Gormans a lease of this dist. for 99 years. 
In the same year (1898) Russia also 
received tho lease of Port Arthur and its 
dist., while Britain received Weihaiwei, 
and a 90 years’ lease of part of Kwan- 
tuug. Franco received the lease tor a 
similar time of the Bay of Kwangchow- 
wan and of tho Is. near the bay. These 
predatory proceedings brought in their 
train a natural reaction against foreigners, 
a reaction which culminated in tho Boxer 
rising (1900) (see Boxers, The). In 
Feb. 1904 Russia and Japan came into 
collision over the question of Korea, and 
in a series of engagements, all of which 
occurred in Manchuria, Korea, or on the 
Chinese seas, Russia was severely beaten 
(for details see Russia). Throughout thi® 
war C. remained a passive spectator. 
The terms of the treaty of Portsmouth, 
U.S.A., which was signed on 29 Aug. 
1905, in so far as they affected C., included 
the conveyance of the lease of Port 
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Arthur and Dalian (Dalny) to Japan and 
the reception hy Kussla of Korea and 
S, Manchuria as being' within Japan’s 
’sphere of influence/ Korea was Anally 
annexed to Japan on 23 Aug. 1910, and 
the annexation was not questioned by the 
powers. In estimating the factors which 
led up to the revolution of 1911-12 (per- 
haps the greatest revolution the world has 
yet seen if the number of people it affected 
bo taken into account) the weakness of 
the Manohu court must bo homo In mind. 
The ambitious but youthful emperor, 
Kwang-Hsfl, attracted by the reform plan 
of the able and patriotic scholar, K'ang Yu- 
wei, made an attempt in 1898 to introduce 
administrative reforms. He was, how- 
ever, betrayed by the traitor Yucan Shih- 
kai. Viceroy of Chih-li, and the ‘reform’ 
lasted only for a 100 days. It at once 
led to the reins of gov. being seized by his 
aunt, the reactionary and aged dowager 
empress, the emperor being made a 
prisoner in everything but name. Six of 
the reformist leaders, including K’ang’s 
brother and a great philosopher, T‘an 
Ssu-t‘ung, were beheaded on 28 Sept, in 
Peking. There is little doubt os to the 
complicity of the dowager empress in the 
Boxer rising, but even she was forced to 
make some concession to the forces of 
progress within the empire. Edicts were 
issued in which constitutional reforms 
were promised, such reforms to be effected 
gradually, the whole to be completed by 
1917. On 14 Nov. 1908 the Emperor 
Kwang-HsU (Z., and strangely enough on 
the following day the dowager empress 
also d. The emperor, who had d, child- 
less, was succeeded by his infant nephew, 
P‘u-yi (b. 11 Feb, 1906), who was not 
quite 3 years of age, Prince Chun, his 
father, being appointed regent. Prince 
(^un was a man of enlightened character. 
Knowing too well the cause of the 
tragic failure and death of the former 
emperor, he promptly dismissed Yuan. 
The storm of revolution burst on 10 Oct. 
1911, on the banks of the Yan^e, a diet, 
in which insurrections seem to be endemic. 
The rising in Hankow in the prov. of 
Hupeh was joined by the modem-drilled 
troops at Wuchang, near Hankow. The 
neighbouring arsenal of Hanyang was cap- 
tured and with it funds to the extent of 
ie400,0Q0. 

The first repuMic. The movement, 
which was more anti-dynastic (i.e. anti- 
Manohu) than republican, rapidly spread, 
and soon embraced most of the S. prove, 
of O. The leader of the revolt at Hankow 
was the able general, Li Yuan-hung, but 
the inspirer of the revolution was Sun 
Yat-sen, at that moment in America. 
The distrai^ht Manchu court> on 14 Oct. 
sent for Yuan Shih-kai, who at first 
refused to come to its aid, but eventually 
did so on the court conferring on him dic- 
tatorial powers. He dispatched Adm. Sa 
Ohen-ping up the Yangtso with a squad- 
ron of gunboats, and proceeded to quell 
the rebellion at the head of the still re- 
maining loyal troops (mostly N.). On 13 
Oct. the rebels proclaimed a rep. in the 
proT. of Hupeh, with Li Yuan-hung as 
president, and notified the foreign consuls 


that the property and persons of foreigners 
would bo respected. After some indeci- 
sive fighting around Hankow, in which the 
advantage lay first with the rebels and 
then with the imperialists (Hankow being 
recaptured and burned on 29 Oct.), a truce 
was arranged. In the meantime a rebel 
gov. was estab. at the old cap. of C., 
Nanking, and a convention representative 
of all the S. provs, was assembled first at 
Shanghai and later at Nanking. Sun 
Yat-sen duly arrived in O., and Yuan 
Shih-kai secured from the royal house in 
the closing days of 1911 an edict pledging 
itself to abide by the decision of a national 
convention as to whether it should abdi- 
cate or not. The revolutionaries now 
demanded that the Manchu dynasty 
should abdicate and a rep. be estab.. but 
Yuan strove hard to bring about a consti- 
tutional monarchy only. He sent Tang 
Shao-yi to negotiate with Wu Ting-fang 
(formerly Chinese ambas. at Washington), 
and Tang was apparently won over to the 
republican point of view. On the 
other hand, Sun Yat-sen, who had been 
elected president of the rep. by the 
Nanking Convention, by an act of 
patriotic self-effacement which saved 
much bloodshed, refused to accept the 
osition, and urged that Yuan Shih-kai 
e appointed. Seeing that this was 
eamotly what ho had been striving for for 
Ane time, Yuan set himself to the task of 
making the change from the old regime to 
the new with as little damage as possible, 
and sought to procure some face-saving 
conditions for the retiring dynastv. On 
12 Feb. 1912 the throne issued 3 edicts, in 
which it announced its will to abide by the 
decision of the National Convention and 
accept the rep., entrusting Yuan with the 
task of bring^g about the new constitu- 
tion in conjunction with the Nanking Gov. , 
and, after exhorting all peaceably to 
accept the new order, announcing the 
abdication of the dynasty. A constitu- 
tion of 70 clauses was promulgated; the 
emperor was to retain his title and receive 
a pension, and bo accorded the civility duo 
to a foreign sovereign. On 27 Feb. the 
Nanking Assembly endorsed this decision 
by electing Yuan as president, and he was 
formally installed on 10 Mar. ; but for a 
long while there was a deadlock over the 

a uestion whether Peking or Nanking 
tiould bo the cap. of the rep., the question 
not being settled in favour of Peking until 
April. Tang Shao-yi, who subsequently 
resigned, was appointed premier, Li Yuan- 
hung vice-president, and a cabinet 
drawn from both govs, was constructed. 
The National Assembly met in Peking in 
April 1913, and censured Yuan Shih-kai 
for negotiating a foreign reorganisation 
loan. Foreign capital in C. had led to the 
system of extra-territoriality, granting of 
concessions, etc. Conflict between Yuan 
and Sun Yat-sen resulted in the second 
revolution in July. Sun fled to Japan, 
and on 6 Oct., under the guard of Yuan’s 
own troops, the assembly ‘elected’ Yuan 

S resident for 5 years. His first act was 
} dissolve the Kuomlntang and expel its 
members from Parliament. The Kuo- 
mintang originated with the youth 
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movement. In 1894 Snn founded the 
Shing Chung Hwel (C. Revival Society), 
which gained many supporters owing to 
the feeling aroused by the ^unequal 
treaties* contracted between the powers 
and the enfeebled Manchu Gov. In 1905 
the society was reorganised, and in 1911 
was called the Ruomintang (People’s 
National party). From 1913 to 1916 
the party showed no activity beyond 
secret propaganda against Yuan’s mon- 
archical ambitions. In 1914 the U.S.A. 
proposed an agreement to neutralise the 
Far E. Japan took exception and, fol- 
lowing an ultimatum to Germany, 
attacked the Gcr. leased ter. of Klaochow 
and, on 7 Nov. 1914, captured Tslngtao. 
Japan also occupied Chinese dista. in 
Shantung, thus violating Chinese neutral- 
ity. Protests were mot by the notorious 
twenty-one Demands, which meant the 
control of C. by Japan. An ultimatum 
forcing acceptance of these was delivered 
to C. on 7 May 1915. Yuan partly 
accepted Japan’s demands on 9 May, on 
condition that the latter would recop^so 
him as the Emperor of C., a position he 
had been working for from the time he 
betrayed Emperor Kwang-Hsii to the 
dowager empress. To this condition 
Japan readily agreed in secret, and In 
Aug. Yuan announced that people in 
many provs. had ‘requested’ that ‘tha 
republic be abolished’ and that a 9 
should be the ‘emperor,* which title he 
was ready to assume on 1 Jan. 1916. 
However, opponents of this scheme, led 
by Prof. Liang Ch‘i-oh‘ao and his disciple, 
Gen. Ts‘ai E, raUiod in Yunnan and 
revolution broke out there on 25 Dec. 
1915. In 2 mouths half of the country 
joined the revolt and Yuan was forced to 
revoke his scheme and ‘resumed’ his 
presidency on 22 Mar. 1916. On 6 Jimc 
he d. and Li Yuan-hung became president. 
In a dispute with the premier, Tuan 
Chi-jui, over C.’s participation in the 
First World War, Li called in Gen. Chang 
Hsun as mediator. Chang’s first act was 
to dissolve Parliament, and many mem- 
bers left Poking to fonn a constitutional 
gov. at Canton under Sim Yat-sen. Tuan 
Chi-jui was still premier, and war was 
declared on Germany and Austria on 
14 Aug. 1917. The revolutionary gov. 
at Canton also declared war. In Aug. 
1918 the warlords or tuchuns assembled 
the ‘bogus’ Parliament and elected Hsu 
iShih-chang os president. At the Ver- 
sailles peace conference C. was repre- 
sented by delegates from both the Peking 
and Canton Govs. France and England 
were bound by secret treaty to support 
Japan’s claims to the former Ger. tors., 
and Shantung was accordingly awarded 
to Japan by the Council of Three, 30 April 
1919. Thereupon the Cliineso delegates 
refused to sign the treaty of Versailles. 
When it was revealed that what Japan 
asked for in Paris was no more than part 
of her previous ‘21 demands,* secretly 
accepted by Yuan Shlh-koi in exchange 
for Japan’s recognition of Yuan’s * empire,* 
an anti-Jap. movement was launched by 
Peking students on 4 May. It rapidly 
spread all over the coimtry, and all the 


factories and shops in Shanghai, the 
biggest city in C., s&uck from 3 to 9 June, 
The gov. was forced to dismiss the 
minister of foreign affairs and 2 other 
junior ministers previously responsible 
for the negotiations with Japan. The 
students and their tutors realised, how- 
ever, that C.’s backwardness was deep- 
rooted and that the whole pattern of 
Chinese feudal thought was an ana- 
chronism in the modern world. The 
student movement, known as the ‘May 
4th Movement,' then turned to questioning 
the value of the whole traditional pattern 
of Chinese thought and custom. The 
most remarkable achievement of this 
movement, however, was the reform of 
the education system. Hitherto the 
Chinese pupils from the univ. down to 
the primary school had been taught in 
every subject in the classical language of 
Confucius’ times, and literacy in the 
country was extremely low. The ex- 
ponents of the movement now advocated 
that the written language should be 
identical with the spoken language and 
that vernacular literature instead of 
Confuciau Classics should bo taught in 
primai'y and secondary schools. Within 
a year over 400 newspapers and maga- 
zines changed their style from the classical 
language to the vernacular, and since then 
a huge amount of literature, including 
short stories, novels, plays, and poetry, 
has been produced in the vernacular. 
At the same time a phonetic script was 
devised with a view to changing In the 
future the ideographic Chinese characters 
into an alphabetic language. The move- 
ment wfis hailed with some justification 
as the ‘(’liinese llenaissaiice,’ fot it is 
through the official adoption of the 
vernacular as the standard national 
language that mass education has been 
made possible. On the political side, 
it was in this movement that some young 
intellectuals, among whom was Mao Tse- 
tung, started the pioneer work of organis- 
ing, first a Marxism Study Group, and 
then the Chinese Communist party 
(1921), which was soon destined to load 
the entire nation on to a totally different 
road. 

Meanwhile in April (1919) the Canton 
Gov. had split, and Sun Yat-sen wdth 2 
other leaders from Shanghai negotiated 
with Tuan Chi-jui at Peking for the unifi- 
cation of the country. In 1921 Sim Yat- 
sen returned to Canton, and In April was 
elected president. 

On 11 Nov. 1921 the Washington Con- 
ference met to discuss the limitation of 
armaments and incidentally the question 
of Shantung and the Far E. A compro- 
mise was reached over the management 
of the Shantung Railway, and it was agreed 
to restore to C. all public property in 
Tsingtao. By 1923 C. was in possession 
of all former leased ters. at Klaochow. 
Other Chinese demands for tariff auto- 
nomy and the abolition of extra-territori- 
olity were favourably received. Britain 
proposed to restore Weihaiwei, and the 
agreement was eventually signed on 
18 April 1930. A commission, em- 
powered at Wasliington to investigate 
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extra-territoriallty, eugwested in their re- 
port (1926) a progressive scheme for the 
eltmlnatlon of foreign jurisdiotlon in C. 
In 1929 an exchange of notes took place 
between the Nationalist Gov. of C. and the 
interested powers concerning extra- 
territoriality. In April 1922 Sun Yat- 
sen, president of the Canton Gov., and 
Chang Tso-lin, dictator in Peking, made 
an alliance to suppress Wu Pei-fu. Wu, 
aided by the ‘Christian’ general, Feng 
Yu-Hsiang, defeated Chang and, forcing 
Hsu Sliih-chang to retire, reinstated the 
foimer president, Li Yuan -hung. At this 
time Biissia tried to restore diplomatic 
relations with C., but Jollo, the Soviet 
envoy, agreed to mutual co-operation 
with Sun Yat-sen. Sun was in exile at 
Shanghai owing to conflict between the 
Kuomintang and the Kwangsi military 
party, but on 21 Feb. 1923 he returned to 
Canton and formed a military gov. The 
constitutional Parliament, however, in 
force in Poking should have had Sun’s 
cO-operation. Karakhan, who was in 
Poking in Sept., restored relations be- 
tween Russia and C., relinquishing all 
Russian extra-territorial rights. Sun re- 
organised tho Kuomintang, and at the 
lirst national congress, held in Jan. 1924, 
issued the celebrated manifesto which 
became the fmmdation of the National 
Gdv. Sun had baaed his constitution on 
that of Great Britain and the U.S.A.. 
hoping for their support, but after tho 
Hong Kong strike in 1922 none was forth- 
coming, and in 1 924 he turned to Russia. 
Borodia came to Canton as Soviet repre- 
sentative. The Kuomintang was a revo- 
lutionary, not a Communist, party, but 
after the 1924 roorganisa,tion merabera of 
the Chinese Communist party wore ad- 
mitted. The Chinese Communist party, 
beginning as a soorot society in 1920, con- 
sisting of students and intoIloctualR, 
intensely idealistic, had grown rapidly. 
In Nov. Chang Tso-lin and Feng Yu- 
hsiang persuaded Tuan Chi-jui to return 
to Peking tis chief executive. Sun was 
invited to a conference, but arrived in 
Peking a sick man. On 12 Mar. 1925 he 
d.f and his death caused a split in tho 
Kuomintang. Meanwlille a Nationalist 
army had been formed by Chiang Kai- 
shek, lic-ad of tho Whampoa Military 
Academy. Forty Russian instructors, 
ex-offleers of the Red Army, had been 
engaged by Sun to teach in tho academy. 
Borodin continued as adviser to the 
Central Executive Committee of tho 
Kuomintang, but during his absence in 
Mar. 1926 Chiang succeeded in expelling 
the Russians and other Communists, in- 
cluding W’^ang Ching-woi, from Canton. 
On Borodin’s return in April, however, 
Chiang drove his anti-Communist col- 
leagues from office. On 11 June he 
became commander-in-chief of tho 
Nationalist Array, and began bis cam- 
paign against the N. By July Changsha 
was taken, and by Aug. the borders of 
Hupeh were reached. The N. warlords, 
Sun Chuan-fang and Wu Pei-fu, failed to 
unite, owing to jealousy, and Wu was 
defeated. Hankow was captured. On 
6 Deo. tiie Nationalist Gov. arrived there 


from Canton. The Communist party 
was still predominant, with Borodin as 
advisor, but the most outstanding man 
was Eugene Chen, the minister of foreign 
affairs, a man held in respect by all 
arties. Chiang Kai-shek, after the 
efeat of Sun Chuan-faug, estab. a rival 
gov. at Nanchang. Tho march of the 
Nationalist armies had been prepared by 
propaganda, and on 3 Jan. 1927 anti- 
foroign feeling culminated In the attempt 
to seize the Brit, concession at Hankow. 
Tho concession was defended by marines, 
but no shot was fired and no lives w^ere 
lost. Negotiations followed between Eu- 
gene Chen and O’Malley, tho Brit. rei)re- 
sentative. The Brit. Gov, had adopted 
a new conciliatory policy towards C., and 
it w'as proposed to i)ut tho concessions at 
Hankow and Kiukiang under Chinese ad- 
ministration. Negotiations wont forward 
favourably, but on 24 Jan. a Brit, expedi- 
tionary force of 20,000 men, with tanks, 
aeroplanes, andartilleiT, arrived in Shang- 
hai. Shanghai was In daTigor from tlie 
fighting between Chiang and Sim Chuan- 
fang, but this precautionary measure to 
protect Brit, nationals so exasperated the 
Chinese that Eugene Chen broke off 
negotiations. They were resumed later, 
and on 19 Feb. the Chon-O’Malley agree- 
ment was signed. The S. armies took 

t anghai on 22 Mar., and 2 days later 
tered Nanking. Although Chlang’s 
armies had a reputation for orderly be- 
haviour, a body of armed men began 
systematic looting of foreigners* houses. 
Seven foreigners were shot, ami others, 
including the Brit, consul-general, were 
wounded. A party of 150 were eventually 
rescued imder cover of a barrage from 
Brit, and Amer. warships. These Nan- 
king outrages wore tho result of a Com- 
munist plot to discredit Chiang Kai-shek 
with the foreign powers. Chiang referred 
tho powers to Nanking for tholr indem- 
nities, and on 15 April himself ordered a 
clean-up of Communists In Canton with 
2000 arrests and many executions. Pre- 
vious to this the Hankow Gov. had tried 
to undermine his command in tho army, 
and Chiang set up the rival Nanking Gov. 
He started the so-called puilflcation move- 
ment and prosecuted the trade unions of 
Shanghai, with whose aid he had taken 
that city. In Peking Chang Tso-lin, who 
had maintained his authority since 1926, 
also started a Communist prosecution. 
The Hankow Gov. then began a militery 
drive northward, hoping to take Poking 
in 3 months with the help of Feng Yu- 
hsiang, who had declared for the National- 
ist cause. Tang Shong-chili began the 
march against Peking on 22 April, hoping 
te join with Feng, who was in Shensi with 
the Kuo -min Chun or Nationalist Army, 
drilled with the fanaticism of a Cromwell. 
Hankow was itself beset by a Nationalist 
general of Chiang Kai-shok’s faction. 
The gov. would have fallen had not its 
troops gained a victory at Chumaticn and 
taken Cheng-chow. Feng controlled Ho- 
nan, while Tang returned to defend Han> 
kow. Tho severe losses at Chumation, 
however. Indefinitely delayed the attack 
on Peking. Meanwhile Chiang was 
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conductinir hfs own ranipalgn agrafnst 
Peking* and in June invaded Shantung. 
Fifteen hundred Jap. troops suddenly 
occupied Tsinanfu, and Tsingtoo was 
similarly garrisoned. The pretext was 
the protection of nationals* but Japan was 
interested in maintaining the supremacy 
of Chang Tso-lin. Hankow had declared 
war on Nanking on 9 July. Chiang was 
hemmed in on 3 fronts, as Feng, who had 
been keeping the balance between Nan- 
king and Hankow, joined with Hankow. 
However, the difference between the 2 
govs, was beginning to disappear. Mem- 
bers of the Kuomintang at Hankow' 
became dissatisfied, os it appeared that 
Borodin was pledged to betray the gov. 
into a more violently communistic 
regime, presided over by the Chinese 
Communist party. On 17 July Ho 
Cliien, a Nationalist general, taking ad- 
vantage of the llankow' forces being en- 
gaged with Nanking, descended on Han- 
kow' and effected a vovp d'eiai. Tflngene 
Chen was expelled, and later left C. for 
Moscow. There was a general exodus of 
Chinese end Russian Commnnists. Mmc 
Sun })iiblicly proclaimed at Moscow that 
San Y at -son’s work was betrayed into the 
hands of the militarists, and that the 
re\'olution was finished. The only ob- 
sta<‘l(‘ now hindering the reunion of Han- 
kow* and Nanking was the T)erson of Chiang 
Kai-shek, and ho resigned on 12 AujjM 
1927. Nationalist control was cstab. »P| 
of the Yangtse, and in Sept, the Nanking 
Gov. W'as organised by the reunited Kuo- 
mintanf^. Nanking became cap., having 
n<» foreign concessions and being near 
Shanghai. The gov. in renouncing the 
workers’ and peasants’ associations looked 
to the Shanghai bankers for support. 
In Jan. 1928 the Nanking Gov. again 
offered Chiang llic cojiiinand of the army 
and the leadershii* of the revolution. 
Tie tried to stabilise the gov. in order to 
continue tiie N. campaign, and on 7 Jan. 
1928 the Third Nanking Gov. was organ- 
ised. Its manifesto was based on Sun’s 
Three People’s Principles, but all connec- 
tion w'ith Soviet Russia was severed. 
T. V. Soong W'as appointed minister of 
finance. He had the confidence of the 
Shanghai bankers, and a loan w'os floated 
to subsidise tlie N. campaign. In Mar. 
the expedition started. Cliiang was 
allied with Feng Yn-lisiang and Yen llsi- 
shan, and tho common enemy, Chang 
Tso-Un, was routed. The Japanese again 
rushed troops to Tsinanfu. Chiang’s 
advance was chocked, and skirmlshas 
between Japanese and Chinese were in- 
evitable, but more serious consequences 
were avoided by Chiang’s prudence. The 
implication tliat Chang Tso-lin was being 
indirectly aided by Japan broke the 
nioraJc of tho N. resistance. Chang evacu- 
ated Poking, and, while en route for 
Manchuria, was blown up and killed. 

Under ilie Kumiiintang tutelage. The 
party dictatorship of the Kuomintang 
inaugurated the period of political 
tutelage which was to succeed militarism. 
At the fifth plenary session the Organic 
Law of the National Gov. was drawm 
up. This was the basis of the ensuing 


Five-Power Gov. Tho chief problem 
confronting the National Gov. was now a 
military one, which in its financial aspect 
meant a burden of taxation. Chiang 
wished to create a strong national army 
out of tho existing troops, and to dis- 
band and industrialise the remainder. 
He sought the help and personal advice 
of Bauer, a Ger. colonel ; this man earned 
Chiang the jealousy of other commanders, 
notably Feng, who issued manifestoes 
criticising tho gov. and ridiculing his 
colleagues. Chang Hsueh-liang, governor 
of Manchuria, acceded to the central 
authority, and this gave Chiang the 
opportunity to call a disbandment con- 
ference in Jan. 1929. Ho met with no 
support, and the failure of disbandment 
brought renewed civil war. In Fob. Feng 
left Nanking to join his army, wishing 
to control Shantung as soon os the 
Japanese evacuated. At the same time 
tho Kwangsi party, the 5’ourth Army 
group at Hankow, became disaffectA'd 
towards Cliiang. and made war on Nan- 
king. Feng failed to co-operate, and 
Ghiang’s alertness destroyed the Kwangsi 
forces. Chiang had made overtures to 
Feng, promising him Shantung, but at tlie 
conclusion of the Wuhan or Hankow 
campaign the Nationalist control of Shan- 
tung proceeded. Feng was now openly 
hostile to Chiang, who, in asserting the 
authority of Nanking, was virtually 
dictator. In Mar. the Kuomintang con- 
vened tho Third Party Congress, but 
although it strengthened the administra- 
tion of the gov., it failed to find a sound 
financial poUcy. In tho N. dissatisfaction 
with tho gov. was aggravated by famine. 
Meanwhile in Manchuria trouble was 
(lovoloping over a dispute which began in 
July when the Russian manager of the 
Chinese B. Railway was dismissed by 
the Chinese, following a police raid on the 
Soviet consulate. A state of war existed 
for some months, until on 22 Pec. the 
Chinese acceded to the Russian demiind 
for a restoration of the status quo ante. 
While the Manchurian trouble was at its 
height, Chiang was forced to compound 
with Feng, who retired, leaving tho 
Nationalist forces to occupy Loyang. 
Tlio year closed with a mandate issued by 
the Nanking Gov., abolishing extra- 
territoriality as from 1 Jan. 1930. In the 
N. the hegemony of Nanking was resented, 
and in Mar. Yen Hsi-shan allied himself 
with Feng and seized control of Peiping 
(Poking). Wang Ching-wei, the left 
wing advocate of reform, was expelled 
from tho Kuomintang. In May civil 
war broke out between the N. and S. and 
in July resulted in a stalemate. 

Evenis in China in the decade before the 
Second World War. Chang, ostensibly 
neutral, was eventually bribed by Chiang 
Kai-shek and marcliod his troops from 
Manchuria to Tientsin, thereby threaten- 
ing the rear of the Ycn-Feng forces, but 
leaving Manchuria unguarded. H o further 
seized tho occasion to extend his gains 
southward to tho Yellow R. Chiang Kai- 
shek, whose occupation of Hopei and 
Shaiisi had enabled him to defeat the 
coalition leaders, found It expedient to 
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acquiesce in Chang’s usurpations and in- 
deed to entrust hini with the pacification 
of the country N. of the Yellow R. When 
Chiang was directing the civil war in the 
field, the Nanking Gov. was entrusted to 
Hu Han-min, the president of the Legis- 
lative Yiuin, to whom Chiang was a 
junior member in the Kuomintang. 
After Chiang had won the war, the first 
thing ho did on his return to Nanking was 
to imprison Hu. The Kuomintang was 
again split, and a SW. gov. was formed in 
Canton. But in 1931 came the Jap. 
military offensive in Manchiu'ia, an event 
which prompted an overwhelming wave 
of nationalism, com polling the resignation 
of Chiang Kai-shek. His political diffi- 
culties had been aggravated by the 
Communists. However, Chiang Kai-shek 
retained his military power by means of 
alliances with loyal generals of sov. 
provs., while effective authority in the 
coalition gov. was vested in Sun Fo, only 
son of Sun Yat-sen, who became head of 
the Executive Yuan, a post comparable 
to that of Prime Minister, the foreign 
minister being Eugene Chen. In this 
way some semblance of national solidarity 
against foreign aggression was brought 
about, though, as later years showed, it 
was far from effective. 

The Sino-Jap. War of 1931-3 ap- 
parently arose out of disputes over Jap. 
interests in the Manchurian Railway and, 
later, in the Shanghai area. Having 
overrun Manchuria in the autumn of 
1931, the Japanese disembarked troops in 
the Shanghai area, alle^ng that there 
had been an organised Chinese boycott 
of Jap. imports. The League of Nations 
and the Amer. and Brit. Govs, tried to 
stop the conflict by reminding Japan of 
her obligations under the Nine Power 
Treaty of 1922. This treaty guaranteed 
Chinese sovereignty over Manchuria and 
the ‘open door’ for international trade. 
Japan was a signatory of this treaty, but 
she also had treaty rights over certain 
areas, which included that of maintaining 
garrisons in a defined railway zone. 
There was severe fighting early in 1932 in 
the Shanghai area. The Nanking forts 
were also fired on and a great attack 
launched at Chapoi, while Jap. destroyers 
bombarded Woosimg. In reply to the 
League of Nations, the Jap. Gov. refused 
to recognise C. as an organised people in 
the souse of the League Covenant, but 
averred that Japan had no territorial or 
political aspirations in C. Negotiations 
for an armistice, however, broke down. 
A puppet state called Manoliukuo was 
set up tmder Jap. control, C, ineffec- 
tually protesting against Its estab. as a 
broach of her sovereignty. Then the Brit, 
and Amor. Govs, made a joint proposal 
for the cessation of hostilities, which 
Japan accepted, while rejecting the offices 
of neutrals in the settlement of the 
Manchurian dispute. A League com- 
mission under Lord Lytton went out, 
however, to Manchuria to investigate the 

S osition, and Issued a report suggesting 
lie creation of a special regime there 
which would maintain the sovereignty 
of C. while safeguarding Jap. rights. 


But in spite of an overwhelming vote of 
the League in favour of the report, Japan 
rejected it, holding herself to be the 
chief power responsible for keeping peace 
in the Far E. She then resumed the 
struggle, which ended, so far as this phase 
of Sino-Jap. relations was concerned, by 
Japan placing Pu-yi, ex-Emperor of C., 
on the throne of Manchukuo. 

By the close of 1932 a large Chinese 
army imder Chang Hsueh-liang, the 
young Manchurian warlord, was con- 
centrated in Jehol to repel the further 
advance of the Japanese from Manchuria. 
Hut Jehol soon fell, and by May 1933 
the Jap. armies had crossed the Groat 
Wall and were standing outside Peking. 
An armistice was now signed creating 
a demilitarised zone, and a political 
council was formed at Peking with 
delegated authority from the Executive 
Yuan to negotiate with the Japanese for 
the restoration of the public services. In 
other parts of the ctmntry, however, 
there was much interuecine strife. Ills- 
affected oloments from the Nineteenth 
Route Army, which fought the Japanese in 
Shanghai, wore endeavouring to form a 
provisional gov. in Fukien with Eugene 
Chen as foreign secretary. Large Com- 
munist forces had begun a bitter struggle 
in Kiangsi, and, before all other factions 
had combined to repel them, had even 

f anaced Amoy. But early in 1934 the 
V. forces regained their initiative and 
0 Communist forces began their long 
march to NW. C. 

Although an armistice had boon signed 
with Japan, later events were to show 
that that power was very far from staying 
her hand In C. The salient feature in the 
hist, of C. in the 25 years before the 
Second World War was the grradual 
development of .Tap, influence, and each 
step in the consolidation of that influence 
only marked the culmination of a policy 
wliich w«s initiated as long previously as 
1915, when Japan, taking advantage 
of favouring circumstances during the 
First World War, presented some 21 
demands on C., acceptance of which 
would liave reduced the country to the 
status of a Jap. protectorate. Their 
partial acceptance, however, gave Japan 
a strong hold in N. C., especially in Man- 
churia. After the First World War Jap. 
policy seemed to grow more conciliatory, 
and by the Nino Power Treaty, signed in 
Washington, Japan pledged herself to re- 
spect the sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity of (h, and oven to seek no exclusive 
privileges there. The growth of Chinese 
nationalism, however, soon gave rise to 
friction with Japan. After the occupa- 
tion of Peking by the Nationalist armies, 
the autonomous gov. of Manchuria 
began to look to Nanking rather than 
to Tokyo for advice and tried to under- 
mine the position of the Japanese as 
lessees of the S. Manchurian Railway, and 
it was this that led directly to the Sino- 
Jap. War of 1931-3 (described above) 
and the eventual estab. of the puppet 
state of Manchukuo. The Jap. armies 
actually marched ou Peking in 1933, 
but the city was saved by an armistice 
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known as the Tangku truce, by which the became acute In July 1937 with the out- 
Nanking Gov. agreed to prevent all break ot fighting between Chinese and 
anti- Jap. activities In N. C. The next Jap. troops at Lukouchiao, SW. of Peking, 
significant event in C. was the pseudo- on the 7th. On 13 Aug. war broke out in 
secessionist movement of the N. provs. Shanghai, and the unabashed invasion of 
— Suiyuan, Shantung, Hopei, Honan, further areas of O., without any doclara- 
Chahar, and others. This movement tion of war, began. On 26 Aug. C. 
was ostensibly a Chinese revolt against secui'od a Russian loan to the value of 
an oppressive gov. led by Chinese generals, U.S. $500,000,000, and, with the support 
and it might have been regarded as a of Communists in N. C., Gen. Chiang was 
natural movement of reaction against prepared for a protracted war against the 
Commimist or Bolshevik influences but Jap. aggression. The Communist troops 
for the cloven hoof of Jap. ‘co-operation’ were organised Into the Eighth Route 
in the movement at the time of its Army in N. C. and the New Fourth Route 
announcement. Army in the Y angtse valley. At the close 

The Sitto- Japanese War. Utter lack of of 1 year (July 1938) the Jap. armies wore 
political cohesion characterised C. in in control of most of E. C. — 300,000 sq. 
1935-6. The Nanking Gov., under the m., with an estimated pop. of 130,000,000 
leadership of Chiang Kai-shek, claimed — ^after more than 1,000,000 Chinese and 
to be the lawful Cliinese gov. to speak Jap. lives had been lost and the greatest 
for all C. But, although it was un- misery suffered by the Chinese civilian 
questionably the Central Gov. de facto, pop. Probably the Chinese casualties 
its political influence was by no moans were over 400,000 soldiers killed and 
commensurate with the geographical area twice as many wounded, while the 
of the coimtry. In the N. Manchukuo Japanese had 100,000 killed and as many 
and Jehol, as well as those provs. tinder wounded. The total number of refugees 
the control of the Hopei-Chahar Political was not fewer than 10,000,000, but the final 
Council, passed virtually under .Tap. toll of the war in famine, flood, and disease 
control. Outer Mongolia adopted a Soviet is not known. In the middle of 1938 Jap. 
form of gov., and seemed, politically armies of 1,000,000 were mobilised against 
speaking, to be regarded to all intents as 2,000,000 Chinese on fronts 1500 in. long, 
a prot6g6 of the U.S.S.R. ‘Communist spread over an area more than half the size 
China,* in addition, comprised many areas of Europe. Neither country showed any 
in the int(3rlor and in Fukien, and theW sign of gelding. The results of the cam- 
presence inspired a series of mllitar^Jf paign in the first year of the conflict 
operations against them on the part of showed that Japan had obtained nominal 
the Nanking Gov. with varying degrees control over all the ter. bounded by a 
of success. In the S. the SW, Political line running from Hangchow through 
Council — the so-called Canton Gov. — ^was Wuhu along the Yan^e to Hukow, N.- 
for some time practically independent of eastward to the flood area, and all the 
Nanking, and it was only after July 1936 country bounded by the bend of the 
that the Central Gov. ostab. any con- Yellow R. northward into Inner MongroUa. 
sidcrable measure of control in the S. They also controlled nearly the whole of 
provs. It was from those provs., and N. C., the provs. of Shantung, Shansi, 
(^specially from Kwangtung and Kwangsi, Hopei, Kiangsu, parts of Honan and 
that the greatest opposition to Jap. Anhwei being also in their occupation, 
penetration .and other foreign penetration Peking and Tientsin wore entered almost 
had come. Sino-Jap. tension grew acute immediately after the outbreak of the 
at the end of 1936, when a delegation of conflict, and in the former city a Jap.- 
students of the irnivs. of N. C. pressed the created provisional gov. was inaugurated. 
Nanking Gov. to adopt a strong antl-Jap. Further S. the Japanese captured 
policy. They demanded an alliance Shanghai after a prolonged resistance, 
between the Kuomintang, Oliiang Kai- and, following a rapid advance inland, 
shek’s Nationalist party, the Communists, stormed Nanking, the Nationalist cap. 
and all other organisations in resisting (Doc. 1937). The National Chinese seat 
Jap. aggression. Meanwhile the Com- of gov. had previously moved to Chungking 
munists, after their famous long march (SSzechwan), far in the interior, but the 
from Kiaugsl to Shensi in 1934-5, had conduct of operations continued to be 
settled down in Yenan and were on directed from Hankow by Chiang Kai- 
1‘riendly terms with Gen. Chang Hsuoh- shok. As at Poking, a Jap. -sponsored 
Hang’s troops whom Chiang Kai-shek had puppet gov. was estab. at Nanking. It 
sent to Sian to suppress the Communists, was early evident that Japan’s mechan- 
Early in Doc. Chiang flew to Sian to press isod troops and modem equipment alto- 
the unwilling young general to aotitm gethor outweighed the numerically 
against the Communists, but Chiang was superior masses of Chinese troops, whose 
kidnapped and imprisoned by Chang lack of tanks, aeroplanes, and heavy 
Hsueh-liang on 12 Dec. Anxious to form mobile artillery found but little compensa- 
n united front against Jap. invasion, Chou tion in tenacity and bravery. But 
En-lai, a Communist leader, intervened quantities of arms were constantly finding 
and secured the release of Chiang Kai- their way into C., particularly from the 
sliek on condition that Chiang promised Soviet Gov., via Kansu, over the frontier 
to stop civil war and to co-operate with all from Fr. Tndo-C., and via Hong Kong, 
parties in face of foreign invasion. This Necessarily the conflict had repercussions 
co-operation between the Kuomintang on those countries which had commercial 
and the Communists grreatly alarmed the and business interests In the Far E. 
Japanese, and tension with Japan Moreover the Jap. press began to 
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criticise Britain on account of the arms 
traffic through Hong Kong; there were 
incidents at Shanghai, and ihe wounding 
of the Brit, ambas. in Aug. 1037 by 
machine-gun lire during a Jap. air 
reconnaissance led to a temporary 
deterioration of Anglo-Jap. relations. 
There was also some tension between 
Japan and the U.S.A., particularly after 
the sinking of the Ainer. gunboat Panov 
on the Yangtse (Dec. 1937). With 
Germany and Italy, .Tapan’s partners 
in the Anti -Comintern Pact (q.v.), how- 
ever, Japan's relations continued to bo 
cordial. At the end of June 1938 Japan 
stated that she proposed to occupy 
Hainan, the largo Is. near Fr. Indo-C., 
hut the prompt action of the Fr. Gov. 
in occuppng the Paracel Is., a scries of 
coral reefs to the SE. of Hainan, coupled 
witJi a warning from the Brit. Gov., 
deterred Japan from carrying out her 
intention. 

By the end of tlie second year of the 
connict neither C. nor Japtm was within 
sight of ultimate victory, and both 
countries recognised that the struggle 
would be prolonged indefinitely. Both 
govs, annoimoed their determination to 
pursue the conflict to a victorious close, 
in the autumn of 19.38 the Japanese pur- 
sued a vigorous drive up the Yangtse, and 
they soon ocoimied Kiukiang. In Oct. 
they captured Hankow aud Canton. In 
Feb. 1939 the Japanese descended on the 
is. of Hainan, a move which caused un- 
easiness to the Fr. Gov. but led to no 
action by them. In the spring of 1939 
there was a resumption of military ac- 
tivity witli the launching of a Chlnase 
oltensive on all fronts; but apart from 
local successes in central 0. and near 
Canton, the military situation was little 
altered. Later (May) the Japanese in- 
tensified their grip on the Chinese coast 
by landing at the iiitiernational settlement 
of Kulangsu (olf Amoy), and by occupying 
Swatow (.lime), lii N. and contra! C. 
and in the Canton area the Cliineso Com- 
munist Eighth Route Array, the New 
Ftmrth Anuy, and Pearl lUvor columns 
carried on a well-organised guerrilla 
warfare with considerable success. The 
general position then was that wliile the 
Japanese nominally controlled vast areas 
of C., their actual control was limited to 
key cities, ports, waterways, and railways, 
while outside the main lines of oommnni- 
cation they had little or no hold on the 
countryside. But, necessarily, the eJffec- 
tivo control of the coast, especially erfter 
the fall of Canton, made it practically 
impossible for C. to import war materials 
by sea, and In 1949 her main arteries of 
communication with the outside world 
were the ‘back doors’ — the long caravan 
route from Lanchow (Kansu) In the NW. 
to Asiatic Russia, and the now road 
linking Kunming (Yunnan) with Burma. 
This remarkable piece of road construction 
was completed in Dec. 1938 in spite of 
the greatest diffioulties. 

In the occupied areas the Jap. Gov. 
made strong efforts to exploit the economic 
resources of the country, and in 1938 a 
* China Board’ was formed in Tokyo for 


this purpose, and, later, development 
companies were formed with Jap. capital. 
A Supreme Coimoil of N. 0. was farmed 
about the same time, in which were 
inooroorated the Jap. -controlled Nanking 
and Feking provisional govs. 

Oonsiderame friction developed in 1938- 
1939 between Japan and the W. powers, 
and protests were made by the Amer., 
Brit., and Fr. Govs, at the closing of 
the Yangtse to foreign shipping, a step 
which was contrary to the ‘open door’ 
policy which the W. powers had con- 
sistently upheld in C. The grant of 
an Amer. credit of $2.5,000,000 to C. for 
the purchase of Amer. manufs. and 
primary produce also strained Jap.- 
Amer. relations, while the action of the 
Brit. Gov. in 1939, in deciding to assist C. 
by the creation of a £10,000,000 exchange 
stabilisation fund (see CuKUENoy, elo.^ 
above), evoked bitter protest from Japan. 
Tension also grew with Franco over the 
occupation of Hainan and the annexation 
of the Spratley Is., a small group in the 
S. C. Sea, sovereignty over which was 
claimed by Franco. Tension grew still 
more acute with the Jap. landing at 
Kulangsu, the occupation of Swatow, 
and the blockade of the Brit, and Fr. 
concessions at Tientsin, with the conse- 
quent infliction of humiliations on Brit, 
subjects by Jap. soldiers. 

^China in ihe kiecond World War. G. M'as 
(Kpidly clianging before the Second World 
War. In the decade 1928-37 the W.- 
trained Chinese had their opportunitv 
to secure administrative control within C. 
and to modernise the country. In this 
same decade C.’s heavy and light in- 
dustries expanded with rapidity, and 
in all kinds of (uitorprisos which had 
fonneriy been possible only under foreign 
ownership or management the (Chinese 
manifested ever more enterprise and 
competenoo. The National Gov. also 
showed skill in dealing with foreign 
countries, whose conservative interests 
were calculated to resent any attempt 
by the Chinese Gov. to compel them to 
respect the national interest of C. The 
primary problem was the old desire of the 
foreign interests for a strong man to rule 
C. on their behalf, and they naturally 
favoured the idea of making Chiang 
Kai-shek their strong man. But Chiang 
Kai-shek gradually succeeded in com- 
mitting America and Groat Britain, 
among the great powers, not only to 
support of the Chinese Gov. but nls<j 
gradual relinquishment of their privi- 
leges; and tills reacted against Japan, 
which stood alone in supporting territorial 
aud political imperialism in O. and in doing 
so against the interests of the great W. 
deinocraeios. C. in 1937 was well on the 
way to attaining the rank for which her 

E op. and resources qualified her, but which 
er prolonged repudiation of W. civili- 
sation and the ensuing period of civil 
strife and confusion had hitherto denied 
her. The turning-point was the Lolth- 
Ross mission to 0. in the winter of 193.5-6 ; 
this, and the Chinese currency reform then 
successfully carried out with the co-opera- 
tion of Brit, banks, constituted in Jap. 
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opinion tho abandonment by Britain of In Nor.-Dec. 1943, and pub. the Oairo 
her traditional pro- Jap. policy. Tho declaration on 1 Deo. that 'the territories 

E rospect that C. would soon be receiving Japan has stolen from the Chinese, such as 
trge credits for indxistriallsation on the Manchuria, Formosa (Taiwan), and the. 
basis of her now financial stability was Pescadores, shall bo restored to China.' 
one that alarmed the rulers of Japan. The terms of this declaration were again 
Brit, financial support was a factor of affirmed in the 3 govs.' Potsdam deolara- 
rital importance in enabling G. to with- tion on 26 July 1945. 
stand the Jap. invasion; hence the The Communists were, however, con- 
Japanese now believed that tho only way siderably Increasing their power, especially 
to win the war against C. was to drive in tho later years of the Second World 
Britain by pressure and threats into with- War. They had no confidence in many 
drawing this support. The primary of the Kuomintang leaders, who, they 
motive of Japan in the war which began averred, had been at least as Interested in 
in 1937 with the clash at Lukouchiao,SW. fighting them as in fighting Japan. In 
of Peking, was to prevent C. from be- the later stages of tho war in C. guerrilla 
coming a great power. Hence arose a activity by the Communist forces rather 
great struggle, involving directly than regular warfare by Chlang’s troops 
:)00,000,000 people in the 2 warring states, contained the larger part of the Jap. 
a conflict which would have been oontlnu- forces. In early 1944 some 22 divs., or 
ally absorbing the attention of tho world 64 per cent of the Jap. forces in C., were 
were it not for tho war of even wider scope operating against Communist troops 
which was threatening to break out in behind the regular front. The .lapanoso 
Europe and involve all the great powers of began an offensive in Honan just before 
the W. Tho conclusion of the Matsuoka this time, but even then tho forces with- 
Paot between Japan and Russia (April drawn from those operating against tho 
1941) dismayed tho Chinese Gov. of guerrillas were small. In addition to these 
Chungking, although Chlang Kai-shek Jap. forces, the puppet army of 750,000 
himself never lost confidence in tho W. men under Wang Ching-wei was engaged 
powers. Despite the pact it soon became against tho Communists. Yet In this 
evident that C. had no cause for appro- struggle behind the regular fronts there 
honsion. Moscow intended to continue wore few large battles. The Com- 
assistanco to C., and Britain and tbii>y mimist forces claimed, however, that in 
U.8.A. announced new currency creditUPI the 12 mouths between June 1943 and 
.Although relations between the Chxmg- June 1944 they accounted for nearly 
kihg Gov, and tho Chinese Communists 200,000 Jap. and Chinese puppet forces, 
could best bo described as merely an besides talcing 75,000 prisoners. During 
armed truce, tho higher leaders on both 1941 and 1942 the Japanese gained some 
sides appeared determined to prevent the ground, but from 1943 wore losing. The 
dispute from interfering with C.'s reels- pop. paying taxes to the Communist 
tanco to tho invaders. At the beginning regime rose from 50,000,000 to 80,000,000, 
of 1941, however, a new conflict took the Japanese lost or abandoned 13,00() 
place between Chiang’s troops and tho forts, involving a consequent loss of 
Communist-led Now Fourth Army in S. motor roads and blockade ditches, and In 
Anhwei. The Communists had been the first half of 1944 the Chinese Corn- 
operating behind tho Jap. frontier over munlsta recaptured 24 hsirn (co.) cities 
since Chlang's troops retreated to the and retained control of at least a third of 
interior in 1938, and their success in them. With some justification the Oom- 
gueii'llla warfare had earned some fame, munlsts claimed that only their forces, at 
In an attack which was only possible via this time, had been able to carry on 
Jai). occupied areas, Chiang managed to effectively this war behind the enemy 
indict 14,000 casualties on tho New lines, even though they had received no 
Fourth Army and captured its com- supplies from outside, even from Russia; 
mander, Gen. Yeh T‘ing. Tho remainder and they maintained that in 1941 there 
of the New Fourth Army was ordered to were nearly 1,000,000 Central Gov. troops 
retreat to N. Anhwei. This was tho fli*st fighting behind the Jap. lines, but that 
breach of tho Kuomintang-Communist by 1944 their number was no more than 
co-operation, and it was destined to 30,000, many having deserted to the 
precede further conflicts between the two enemy. By this time tho main Commu- 
in the later stages of the resistance war. nist forces behind the Jap. regular front 
Alter repeated raids, with largo were the Eighth Route Army, with 320,000 
numbers of war planes, the Japanese had, men serving in an area extending from 
by mid 1941, still failed to realise that the Lunghai Railway up to S. Jehol and 
they could bomb Chungking for years Liaoning in Manchuria: the New Fourth 
without much effect. The city had the Army of 150,000 operating S. of the Lung- 
fiuest passive air defences. Dug-outs hal Railway In Klangsu and parts of 
were biiilt In solid rock capable of bus- Anhwei, Hupeh, and Chekiang; and 
tainlng direct hits by tho heaviest bombs, small forces operating near Hong Kong 
Tho reboiind from the Matsuoka Pact and on Hainan Is. But the limiting fac- 
came quickly in the Brit, and Amer. tor of the operations of these Communist 
credits, the arrival of an Amer. air mission armies was shortage of ammunition, 
in Chungking, and the Brit, ambas/s They had nothing but what was captured 
assurance that the Burma Road would bo from the enemy or made in small local 
kept open. C. also gained international arsenals. This shortage enforced close- 
prestige when the 3 leaders of Great range fighting and often made it impossible 
Britain, the U.S.A., and 0. met in Cairo to liquidate a Jap. force after it had been 
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surrounded. Moreover the shortagre pre> settle their difCeronces. But before the 
vented them from brln^ngr about any conference took place Communist basoK 
serious dislocation of Jap. railway com- were attacked in Hopei, Shensi, Honan, 
munications hr damagre to industrial in- Anhwei, Hupeh, Chekiangr, and Hwang- 
stallations. With reasonable ammunition tung. In the midst of this confused 
supplies, the Chinese Communists might situation Central Gov. forces were landed 
liave been able to weaken the whole Jap. at Chingwangtao from Amer. transports 
position in N. and central C., and it was with a view to wiping out all the Com- 
a situation which clearly oifered a great munist bases in Manchuria and Hopei, 
opportunity in the allied war effort Meanwhile the Russian forces in Man- 
against Japan. But the Kuomintang churia had announced that they were 
had for some years enforced a strict withdrawing from the country (under th( 
blockade of the Communist areas. The terms of a Sino-Soviet treaty concluded 
Communist party considered that it was since the war) and that Central Goa*. 
impossible to overcome G.’e military and troops were due to take over Manchuria, 
economic difficulties without the intro- Chiang, however, requested the Russian 
duction of democratic reforms, and they troops to stay on as from 6 Sept, for 
could certainly make political capital out another 3 months in order to gain time 
of the comparative success of their armies for him to ship his troops there. To this 
operating under logistic difllculties, but reouest the Russians readily agreed. On 
with full popular support, as against the 4 Nov. 1945 an overwhelming force of 
rapid collapse of the Kuomintang armies Communists captured Kweisui. cap. of the 
in Honan and their severe defeats in prov. of Suiyuan. Ten days later power- 
Hunan. It w’as generally believed in ful gov. forces landed in Tsingtao in a de- 
Yenan, the Commimist centre, that the termined effort to clear Shantung of the 
widespread desertion of Kuomintang Communists. After the.so events a inili- 
forces to the puppet armies was the result tary and political truce was arranged 
of a deliberate policy to build up a force between Chungking and the Communist 
wlilch could preserve N. C. for the Kuo- repre8entativeChouEn-lai;butinFeb.l94(j 
mintang after the collapse of Japan, civil war prevailed in Manchuria. Follow- 
Failing an agreement between Yenan ing close upon the successful advance of the 
and Chungking, indications in 1944 were gov. troops in Manchuria in the summ(‘r 
that the collapse of Japan would leave jof 1946, a 15-day truce was arranged 
N. C. in the hands of the OommunlstMuring which the Amer. mediator, Gen. 
forces and that it would be extremely Marshall, made an effort to find a basis for 
difficult for the Kuomintang to dislodge a permanent settlement of the Chinese 
them. civil war, but with no real hope of succesp. 

China after the Second World War. C. The ‘unofficial war* between the Cominu- 
groetod the Jap. surrender Avith mixed nist and gov. or Nationalist forces, which 
feelinM. Since April (1945) negotiations had been dragging on for a year or more, 
had been going on intermittently in flared up in July (1946) into what seemeci 
Moscow between the Chinese Premier, to be a full-scale test to decide who should 
T. V. Soong, brother-in-law of Chiang, bo master. The situation Avas the more 
and Soviet leaders. In Aug. it Avas confused from the fact that the CJoiu- 

announced in Chungking that a treaty munists frequently asserted their faitlj 

had been simied with Russia by which C. in Chiang Kai-shek personally, wliilc it 
agreed to let Russia jointly use Port was still open to them to enter the 
Arthur and Dairen and the Chinese Coalition Gov. agreed upon at the Chung- 
Ohangchim railways for 30 years. C. king conference of all parties in Feb. 

also agreed that Outer Mongolia, over (1946). The gov., for its part, also 

which C. had hitherto enjoyed suzerainty protested that it still earnestly desir(*d 
but in wliich Russian influence had been to end the conflict by agreement through 
increasingly exercised since 1921, was to the peace envoys of Gen. Marshall, 
decide by referendum whether she wanted MeanAvhile Nationalist forces Avore launcli- 
to be independent from C. It was later ing an attack on the Communist from 
revealed that the treaty was in fact part in Kiangsu, N. of the Yangtsc, and 
of the secret agreement reached in Yalta developing an offensive in the Kirin prov. 
in Feb. 1945 without the participation of Manchuria, employing in these general 
of C. attacks quantities of lend -lease Amer. 

Shortly after the conclusion of the Slno- weapons, including destroyer escortn, 
Jap. War, Chiang’s half a million best minesweepers, and aircraft. Early in 
troops under (Sen. Hu Tsung-nan, who had Aug. Nationalist aircraft made a strong 
been encircling Yenan since 1940, began attack on the Commimist cap., Yenan. 
operating in N. Shensi and captured the Late in Aug. (1946), in Manchuria, Corn- 
Communist bases of Ts*unhua and other munist forces struck a blow at the rall- 
toAvns, In other parts of C., Shansi, way between Mukden and Changchun, and 
Hopei, Chahar, and Manchuria, conflicts in C. proper fighting was in progress in 
between Commmiist and the former Shansi prov., but Nationalist reinforce- 
puppet troops were also reported. The ments were quickly sent to save the 
whole country was on the brink of ciAdl railway. The efforts of the Amer. 
Avar. The Commimist leader. Moo Tse- mediators were still politely welcomed, 
tung, flew to Chungking in Sept, to Gen. Marshall and Dr Stuart had ob- 
negotiate with Chiang, and agreement tainod the assent of both sides to the 
was reached on 10 Oct. that a Political appointment of a committee, under Dr 
Consultative Conference to Include the Stuart*s chairmanship, to discuss the 
5 main parties should be convened to formation of the State Council which was 
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to bo the mainspringr of the projected 
Coalition Gov. Accordingr to the Chiinff- 
kinRT agrocmont the council was to consist 
of 40 members, half from the Knomintang 
and half from the other parties, and its 
constitution was designed to mark the 
formal ending of the Kuomintang dic- 
tatorship and the dawn of a democratic 
system. But the efforts of the mediators 
were now being frustrated by the rapid 
march of military events. An advance 
by the better equipped Nationalist troops 
on the Communist centre of Kalgan 


were ordered home. The announcement 
of these measures was made in Nanking 
(17 Fob.) with a frank statement by 
Chlang Kai-shek that C.’s survival as a 
nation was at stake. 

Nanking Government loses Manchuria 
and North China to the Communists. The 
refusal of the gov. to carry Into effect the 
political accord embodied In the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Political Consulta- 
tive Conference In April 1946 gave the 
Communists legitimate ground for com- 
plaint, though the incurable suspicion in 
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threatened to undermine the entire posi- 
tion of the Ycnan administration in N. C. 
The Communists had now also suffered 
«.*qnally serious reverses in Manchuria; 
Ilarbin and Kirin were now threatened. 
At the end of Jan. (1947) the U.S. Gov. 
formally abandoned its long sustained 
effort to mediate in the quarrel, criticising 
extremist elements in both Chinese camps 
and suggesting that the salvation of C. 
Jay in the assumption of leadership by 
the Liberals in the Kuomintang and the 
minor political parties. The severity of 
the Chinese Gov.'s remedial measures in 
I'eh. matched the seriousness of the 
country’s economic plight. Her curroncy 
was pegged at a realistic level, and 
strin^nt war-time controls were reintro- 
duced. The rate of exchange was now 
12,000 Chinese dollars for 1 Amer. dollar. 
Trade in gold and foreign currencies was 
l»rohJbitod and private fortunes abroad 


which they hold the Kuomintang was the 
primary cause of their failure to accept 
the army reorganisation upon which 
Chlang Kai-shek insisted. Honco the 
continuance of the civil war, which now 
dragged on into 1947. The position in 
the early months of 1947 was that Chiang 
was directing his operations to tho res- 
toration of communications on the 
Tientsln-Pukow and Lung-Hai railways 
in N. C., and to the recovery of the ter. 
N. of Changchun up to the N. Sungari R. 
In Mar. (1947) the gov. announced their 
occupation of Yenan, the remote Com- 
munist cap. in Shensi. But that strong- 
hold had been stripiied and deserted so 
that its seizure had no great strategical 
effect on the anti -Communist campaign. 
The strength of the Communists In C. 
depended upon the contrast existing in 
public opinion between certain meritorious 
features of the system they practised and 
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the many evils ivhich the gov. still situation was even worse: the narrow 
tolerated within its own ters. corridor along the main railway, held hr 

In July the Chinese State Council gor, forces, had now been reduced to a 
decreed * total mobilisation’ and the ban few Isolated areas, and the whole forward 
of the Bemocratio League, a party formed area N. of Changchun to the Sungari R. 
mostly by unlT. profs* and intellectuals, had been abandoned, 
an Indication of the serious crisis facing By Mar. (1948) the whole of Shansi 
the Nanking Gov., which had at this time was in the hands of the Communists, 
suffered in Its ill-advised attempt to Honan was almost completely overrun, 
suppress the Communists by force of except for a large patch with Chengchow 
arms instead of effecting salutary reforms at the centre. The Commnnists had 
while permitting the Communists to exist stren^hened their grip over Manchuria 
in a separate state N. of tho Yellow R. and N. C., while the S. Manchurian BaU- 
The significance of the crisis lay in tho way was largely destroyed. The Peklng- 
gov.’s frank acknowledgment of its do- Mukden line had been out of commission 
pendence upon Amer. aid to enable it to for sev. weeks, and large portions wrecked, 
carry the civil war to a successful con> With the loss ot Liaoyang and Panshan, 
elusion. Hence the popular suspicion 2 important ports to the SE., Mukden 
that America by aiding Chiang was in was further Isolated. The whole NE. of 
fact enoouragfng him to carry on the Hnpeh was in the hands of the Com- 
Inteimecine war as well as his dictatorial munists, who had now out the Hankow- 
rule, though in fact the U.S.A. was con- Ichang waterway, and were pushing 
tinuaUy uigliig Chiang to fight Com- westwards. In the spring of 1948, under 
munlBm by mxemal reform as well as Amer. pressure for demoeratisation, 
military weai^ons. After the Second Chiang summoned the National Assembly. 
World War political leorganlsatlon left whoso members were elected or appointed 
the Kuominiang in effective oontrol by bimsolf in 1936, to elect a president 
behind a democratic facade, but was not and a vice-president. He was elected 
an honest attempt to carry out the president, but liis own candidate for the 
proposals of the joint Political Con- vice-presidency. Sun Fo, was defeated, 
sultafcfve Conference of 1946 on which and Gon. LI Tsung-Jen was elected vict- 
many hopes were based by C.’s friends president. 

abroad. The Communists and the Demo- The strength of the Commtinist party, 
cratic League had held aloof, while thetehich had enabled it to hold its own 
Kuomlntang and its offshoots, the Youth pigalnst the numerically stronger and 
party and the Bemooratio Socialists, had better oqxiipped foroes of the gov., was 
abandoned all pretence of conciliation, largely due to the enthusiasm and 
Chiang Rai-shek, relying upon his idealism ot its leaders; to the discipline^ 
Amer. -trained and equipped troops, was and able oommuid of its military forces: 
confident of speedy 't^tory earlier in to its able oonduot of guerrilla warfare; 
1947 when he launched an all-out offensive to the economic benefits it promised to a 
against the Communist-held areas; but poor country like C.; to the vast peasant 
fmlowing the Pyrrhic victory of the cap- support it enjoyed; and to the growing 
ture of Yenan, the tide of war turned, discontent tow'ards the Kuominiang, 
The Communists, vrith the support of the coupled with chaotic economic conditions, 
rural pop., concentrated on attacking The interminable war was indicting 
communications and, keeping their owrn grievous misery on a third of C. Infiation 
forces intact, inflicted great losses on the wae followed by a tremendous incrcjase in 
goT. forces. Heavy fighting continued the cost of living and flight of capital, 
in tho summer (1947) in Manchuria, where There wore serious rice riots in W. and 
gov. forces were still struggling to reopen central C.; the pro vs. were proving in* 
the radlways. The military misfortune subordinate towards tlie Central Gov.; 
of the gov. served to aggravate its there was general unrest among all 
economic plight, which In turn made the classes. The overall picture in C. 
prosecution of tho war more difficult towards the end of 1948 was that tlie 
without foreign aid. Nanking Gov. had made no attempt to 

Towards the late autumn of 1947 the check tho corruption that prevailed in 
situation of the Nanking Gov. had de- lughcr official circles. No attempt had 
teriorated markedly. In Shanttmg large been made to tax the wealthy to pay for 
Communist foroes had escaped into the war. None of the chief Nationalist 
Kiangsu ; others had overrun Honan, generals had been superseded or punished 
Anhwei, and E. Hupeh, and reached the for inefficiency. Foreign trade was 
N. bajok of the Yan^c; while those dwindling, gov. monopolies were inoreas- 
driven out of N. Shensi In Mar. had seized ing, and the gov. had formulated no 
fresh areas of hitherto imoccupied ter. in definite economic plans, such as might be 
the neighbouring pro V. of Shansi. Another expected of any realist gov. which was 
group of Communist forces had crossed determined to exorcise tho spectre of 
teic Yellow R. from S. Shansi and spread popular discontent, and to defeat a 
into W. Honan. In Hopei the N. section rebellion which owed its success less to 
of the Tlentsin—Pukow railway and the victories over ill-fed Nationalist armies 
Peking-Paotlng corridor along the Pe- than to the gov.’s administrative sins of 
king— Hankow railway had been lost by corruption and suppression. Meanwhile 
the gov., find the Peklng-Paoting-Tient- there was a rapid debacle in Manchuria, 
sin mangle, which they had cleared in which Indicatea the complete collapse of 
Sept., had now been reoccupied by the morale of tho Nationalist armies. 
the Communists. In ^Manchuria the Whether further Amor, aid could have 
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saved them is doubtful. The culminating and Formosa. About the middle of Doc. 
point of the Nanking Gov.'s ineptitude the situation around Peking suddenly took 
came at the end of Oct. (1948) when a serious turn for the worse from ^6 gov. 's 
Communist troops broke into Mukden, standpoint, for Gen. Lin Piao's woll< 
This irruption, which in effect marked the trained Manchurian troops, having driven 
turning-point of the civil war, was soon back Gen. Fu Tso-yl's best gov. troops on 
followed by the fall of the city and the a front 30 m. E. of the lino Peking-Tien- 
surrender of its once-powerful Nationalist tsin-Tangku, had advanced to within 10 
gaiTison. The elimination of the garrison m. N. of Peking, and the W. airfield, only 
of Mukden meant that the Communists, 3 m. outside the city, was evacuated, 
now masters of Manchuria, could concen- The gov. forces, which had abandoned 
trate against the few remaining strong- Hsnchow and withdrawn 100 m. south- 
holds of the gov. in N. C., and the fall of wards to Pengpu, from where they ostab. a 
Taiyuan, cap, of Shansi, was expected at new line of defence for Nanking along the 
any moment, for Gen. Fu Tso-yl, who Hwai R., now made a further withdrawal, 
was responsible for the defence of N. O., this time to Chuhslen, only 30 m. NW. of 
had insufficient troops and arms to hold the cap. 

out against Communist forces who were With the fall of Hsuchow the result of 
superior in numbers and well armed — the civil war was no longer really in doubt, 
udth captured Nationalist arms and equip- Chiang summoned a military conference 
rnent — and contemplated withdrawal into in Nanking, hut very few commanders -in - 
Chahar and Sul yuan. chief or prov. governors came. In N. 

The immediate reason for the disastrous C. Tientsin was captured by the P.Ij.A. 
turn in the military situation — which lost (People’s Liberation Army) on 15 Jan. 
the gov. in succession Chefoo, Kaifeng, 1949, after 3 days of fierce fighting. On 
Chinchow, Changchun, and now Mnkdcn 21 Jan. Cliiang Kai-sliek was forced to 
— apart from faulty generalslilp, was the resign by the Sun Fo«Iii Tsung-jon faction 
poor morale of the Nationalist forces, and Li Tsung-jen, tho vice-president, 
The news of the surrender of the Chang- became acting president; Sun Fo was 
chuu garrison of 80,000 men, which appointed premier. Li’s first act was to 
refused to continue fighting, had a disband tho secret police and to free 
further depressing effect on the spirit of political prisoners, but his orders wore 
the other gov. forces, and in fact we^ largely ineffective, for tho secret police 
followed by the sim’onder of 7 dlvs. was Ohiang’s personal force and would 
the corridor (a small strip Including Peking obey no orders from anyone else, and the 
and Tientsin), thus sealing the fate of amnesty only served to shorten the lives 
Mukden and Manchuria. Gon. Fu was of those in concentration camps. The 
now in a hazardous situation. With a P.L.A., under Gens. Nien Jung-chen and 
force of no more thaTi 300,000 his task was Lo Jung-huan, were now besieging Peking, 
to hold a front reacliing in a vast arc from and, after 2 weeks’ negotiations, Fu Tso-yl 
I'aotow, in the N W„ to Shanhaikwan, in peacefully handed over the anpt cap. to its 
tho E. ; while some of his divs. were stnmg new master on 31 Jan. In Mar. Li Tsung- 
out along the Peking-Hankow lino well jen sent a peace delegation headed by 
S. of i^aoting. The Communist armies, Gen. Chang Chih-ohung, governor of 
fiiiHlied with victory, had above all been Sinkiang, and Shao Li-tzu, onceambas. to 
enormously reinforced with captured Moscow and now seorotary-gonoral of tho 
arms, artillery, munitions, and other national assembly, to Peking to discuss 
equipment. terms. On their arrival they chose to stay 

It was not long before the Communists with the Communists. In April Sun Fo 
followed up those successes by thrusting moved the gov. to Canton, the cradle of 
southward along the Hsuchow defence the revolution of his father. Sun Yat-sen, 
line protecting Nanking, the gov.’s but the vice-president stayed on in Nan- 
plight being aggravated by food riots in king. Tho P.L.A. crossed tho Yangtse in 
Nanking and Shanghai which only ended force on 20 April, and during tho operation 
with the imposition of martial law (XI damaged the Brit, destroyer Amethyst 
Nov.) and by a quickening spiral of infla- and caused some casualties. Nanking 
tion. At the end of Nov. the 250,000 was entered on 23 April, thus bringing 
troops making up the Nationalist garrison formally to an end the 22 years* rule of 
of Hsuchow, following some weeks of con- Chiang Kai-shek’s regime. Events now 
fused fighting, abandoned tho stronghold moved rapidly. The governor of Sul- 
on orders from Nanking to hasten to tho yuan, a subordinate to Fu Tso-yl, was 
relief of the 140,000 troops of the Twelfth persuaded by Fu to change his allegiance 
Army Group now encircled SW. of Su- to the new authority, and other NW. 
hsien. This latter group had not long prove, soon followed suit. In S. C. the 
previously marched eastwards through rulers of Hunan and Yunnan peacefully 
Anhwei prov. to the support of their changed sides. Kuomintang troops in 
outnumbered comrades in the Suhslen Shanghai and other coastal areas fled to 
area. The Hsuchow garrison and other Taiwan and Hainan is. While the 
troops comprising 3 Nationalist array P.L.A. marched S. practically unopposed, 
groups had failed to relieve tho Twelfth the Nationalist Gov. moved back to 
Army Group and, in their abortive efforts Chungking, but this time the country 
to do so, had sustained 30,000 casualties, failed to rally to them. When the 
In tlie rapidly deteriorating situation People’s Gov. was set up in Peking on 1 
Chiang on 10 Dec. ordered the extension Oct. 1949 the old one had withdrawn to 
of martial law to the whole of C. under Taiwan, with Chiang again at its head. 
Nationalist control except the W. provs. When the Natlonalfst Gov. had come 
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to power in 1927, the Chinese had hoped 
that Chlanff Kai-shek would put an end to 
the former warlords* civil wars and would 
industrialise 0« acoordincr to Sun Yat-sen*8 
PUm for Nationctl Reconstruction, Apart 
from his ruthless purges and unsuccessful 
military campaigns against the Commu- 
iiista, whom Sun Yat*son welcomed as 
allies and who greatly helped him in his 
early revolutloniiry cause, Chiang con- 
stantly engaged in civil wars with troops 
inside his own party. It is on record that 
during his 10 years* rule before the Sino- 
Jap. war there had not been a period of 
3 months in which there wm no civil war 
between his ‘Central* troops and other 
‘Local* forces. But Chiang’s ‘military 
tutelage’ regime excluded any non-Kuo- 
mintaug party members from his gov., and 
all other political parties, left or right, 
were soon forced to go underground. Ills 
alliance with the class of vested interests 
in Shanghai and other big cities alienated 
the vast majority of the people, especially 
the peasants who constituted 90 per cent 
of the x>op. Until about 1937 a new 
liberal-minded middle class, which could 
have been the mainstay to check Com- 
munism as well as right-wing extremists, 
was gradually emerging in the cities; but 
it was systematically destroyed by the sub- 
sequent inflation. As a result, the white- 
collar workers were merged with the 
peasant masses, and this made the aUiance 
of the intellectuals with the Communists 
iron-cast. Added to the scourge of in- 
flation was Chiang*s increasing reliance on 
his secret police force, which Infiltrated 
into every corner of Chinese life, from the 
office of a cabinet minister to the canteen 
of the grammar school. The massacre of 
univ. studdhts in Kxmralng in the spring 
of 1945, and the assassination of the edu- 
cationist Li Kung-po and the Prof, of 
Classics, Wen-l-to, within 1 month of the 
Jap. surrender, put a last touch to the 
united front of the peasants and scholars 
against the Chiang regime. In the last 
stage of the civil war, the indiscriminate 
bombing by Chiang’s Amer. -built aircraft 
drove the vast mass of the pop, to the 
Communist side, turned the civil war into 
a serai -foreign war, and, ironically enough, 
weakened the morale of Chiang’s own 
troops who, after all, were part of the poor 

S easantry. The final defeat of Chiang’s 
luomintang, and the estab. of a Commu- 
nist regime in its place, must be considered 
one of the most important historical 
events of the 20th cent, 

I'fie People*8 Republic of China. The 
Central People’s Gov. of C. was set up by 
the Chinese People’s Political Consulta- 
tive Conference which was convened 
from 21 to 30 Sept. 1949 in Peking by 
representatives of the Chinese Communist 
party, the Revolution Committee of 
the K.M.T., the Democratic League, the 
Democratic Construction Association, 
the Democratic Promotion Association, the 
Chinese Peasants’ and Workers’ Demo- 
cratic party, the China Chlh-kung party 
(oversea Chinese), the Chlu-san Society 
(profs., lecturers), the Taiwan Demo- 
cratic Autonomous League, trade unions, 
and popular organisations, and non- 


party leaders. At this conference a Com- 
mon Programme was adopted and it 
confirmed the Organic Law of the Central 
People’s Hep. and elected Mao Tse-tung 
as chairman of the People’s Rep. of C. 
Among the 6 vice-chairmen elected wore 
Mme Soong Ching-ling, widow of Sun 
Yat-sen, Gen. Li Ohl-shen, on old comrade 
of Sun, and Chang Lan. On 1 Oct. 1949 
Chairman Mao declared the People’s Rop. 
of C. estab. with Peking as its cap. Be 
declared his gov. the only legal gov. of C. 
and stated that it was prepared to enter 
into diplomatic relations with any foreign 
country which would agree to the prinei' 
pies of equality, reciprocal benefits, and 
mutual respect for territorial integrity and 
sovereignty. On 3 Oct. Moscow an- 
nounced its deeision of 2 Oct. to recognise 
the People’s Rep. of C. On 5 Oct. diplo- 
matic relations were estab. with Poland, 
Czechoslovakia. Rumania, N. Korea, and 
sev. E. European countries. Burma, 
India, Indonesia, Britain, Pakistan, 
Switzerland, and the Scandinavian 
countries recognised the Peking Gov. in 
Jan. 1950. A Chinese delegation, led by 
Mao. arrived in Moscow on 16 Dec. and 
was later joined by Chou En-lai, the 
premier and foreign minister. A treaty 
between the 2 countries ‘of friendship, 
alliance, and mutual assistance ’ was signed 
m 14 Feb. by which Russia agreed to 
transfer to C. the Changchun railways, 
Dairen, and Port Arthur upon the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty with Japan or 
not later than the end of 1952 instead of 
the ‘30 years* stipulation in the Soviet- 
Chiang treaty of 1945. Russia also 
agreed to hand over to C. the administra- 
tion of Port Arthur and Dairen and all 
property in Manchuria leased to Russia in 
the 1945 treaty. At the same time 0. 
received a large credit loan from Russia, 
to the value of U.S. ^300,000,000. 

America had still not recognised the 
People’s Rep. ; and when the Korean war 
broke out, in June 1950 {see Kokkan 
War), the Amor, attitude to C. hardened. 
The U.S. 7th fleet was ordered to protect 
Formosa from a possible Chinese attiwk. 
and Amer. military aid to the Fr. forces 
in Indo-C. was accelerated. On the other 
hand, the U.S.A. rejected Chiang’s offer 
of troops to help the U.N. forces In Korea. 
In Sept. 1950 Chou En-lai gave notice that 
if Amer. troops crossed the 38th parallel 
C. would intervene. On 8 Oct. the U.N. 
passed a resolution which authorised Gen. 
MacArthur to cross the parallel, and in 
Nov. a Chinese ‘volunteer’ force w’as sent 
to N. Korea. This conflict helped to 
increase Amor, bitterness against- C. : the 
U.S.A. continues to withhold recognition 
of the Peking Gov., which is still (Jan. 
1958) denied representation at U.N.O. 
Though recognised by most other W. 
powers, C.’s relations with them have 
been strictly limited since 1949. Until 
recently C.’s trade with non-Communlst 
Europe was virtually nil; but a change in 
the situation was brought about in May 
1957 by the Brit. Gov.’s announeeraent 
that it intended to relax restiietlons on 
trade with C. There are increasing trade, 
cultural, and political contacts with India 
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and other ooimtries of Asia, and In 1956 
Chou Bn-lai visited sev. uon-Coxomunlst 
Asian caps. 

The Chinese People's Rep., with 
Russian financial and technical aid. has 
greatly improved the living standard of 
the masses, and is carrying through a vast 
programme of industrialisation and agric. 
mechanisation. See articles on the various 
provs. and prin. cities mentioned above. 
Architecture^ Art, Pottery. See Chinese 

ARCHITECTURE, ART, POTTERY. 

Literature, See Chinese Literature; 
Buddhism; Confucius; Lao-tzCt; Lu 
H sfiN. 

For important cities see Amoy; An- 
shan; Canton; Chengchow; Chenotu; 
Chungking; Hangchow; Harbin; 
HONG Kong; Kunming; Kweilin; Lan- 
cHOw; Lhasa; Macao; Nanking; Pao- 
Tow; Peking; Port Arthur; Shanghai; 
Shenyang (Mukden); Sian; Taipeh; 
Tientsin; Tsingtao; Urumchi (Tihwa); 
Wuhan (Hankow). 

See also Boxers. The; Caves op a 
Thousand Buddhas; Chiang Kai-shek; 
Chou En-lai; Chu Teh; Dzungaria; 
Grand Canal, The; Jenghiz Khan; 
Korea; Kuomintang; Liu Shao-ou‘i; 
Manchuria; Mandarin; Mao Tse- 
tung; Mongolia; Sinkianq; Sino- 
JAPANESE Wars (1894, 1931); Sun 

Yat-sen; Taiwan (Formosa); Tibet; 
Tsaidam; Wall, Great, of China* 
Yalu; Yangtskkiang ; Yellow Km-* 
pEROit (Huang Ti); Y'ellow River. 

Bibliography. History and Civilisa- 
tion, General; Liang Ch‘i-oh‘ao (trans. 
C. T. Chen), History of Chinese Political 
Thought, 1930; J. G. Andersson, Children 
of the Yellow Earth, 1934; G. B. Crossey, 
China* 8 Oeographical Foundations: a 
Survey of the Lrmd and its People, 1934; 
H. G. Creel, The Birth of Chma, 1936; 
Tsui Chi, A Short History of Chinese 
Civilisation, 1942; L. Carrington Good- 
rich, A Short History of the Chinese 
People, 1943; J. Needham, Science and 
(Jivilisaiion in China (vol. 1, 1954; vol. 
ii. 1956). Recent History, Politics, 
etc.: Sun Yat-sen, The International 
Development of China, 1920; B. Russell, 
The Problem of China, 1922 ; H. O. Chap- 
man, The Chinese Revolution, 1928; P. 
Monroe, China, A Nation in Evolution, 
1928; Sir R. F. Johnston, Confucianism 
and Modem China, 1934; O. Lattimore, 
Manchuria, Cradle of Conflict, 1935; Mme 
Chiang Kai-shek, China at Crossroads, 
1937 ;E. Snow, Red Star over China, 1938; 
H. S. Quigley, Far Eastern War, 19 37-41, 
1942; Sir J. T. Pratt, War and, Politics in 
China (Brit, policy In the Far K.), 1943; 
P. C. Jones, Manchuria since 1931, 1948; 
U.S. State Dept, United States* Bela’ 
tions with China, 7944-1949, 1949; C. P. 
Fitzgerald. Revolution in China, 1950; 
Ch*ien Tuan-sheng, The Chvemrnent and 
Politics of China, 1950; C. Brandt, B. 
Schwartz, and J. K. Fadrbank, A Docu- 
mentary Histcry of Chinese Communism, 
1952; I. P. Stone, The Hidden History of 
the Korean War, 1952; Mao Tso-tung, 
Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung (Bng. 
trans., vols. i-iv), 1952-6; M. Beloft, 
Soviet Policy in the Far East, 1944-1961, 
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1953; P. Townsend, 2*he Revolution in 
China, 1955; K. M. Panikkar, In Two 
Chinas, 1955; Ping-Chia Kuo, China: 
New Age and Outlook, 1956; Liu Tsim-chi 
(ed.), P^l€*8 China (fortnightly), 1950 
onwards. 

China Aster, Ccdlistephus chinensis, 
variable Chinese annual, sole species of its 
genus, introduced in 1731, family Com- 
pos! tae. 

China Bark, one of the names applied 
to the bark which yields the drug cinchona. 

China Clay, Eng. name for kaolin (q.v.). 

China Grass, see Boehmeria. 

China Root, name given to the root of 
the tropicAl vine, Vitis sicyoides, and also 
to that of the liliaceous plant, Smilax 
china. The latter plant is used medi- 
cinally, and others of its genus yield 
sarsaparilla. 

China Sea, South (Chinese Nan Hai, or 
South Sea), tliat portion of the Pacillc 
Ocean lying to the E. of China and Siam, 
being bounded by China and Formosa on 
the N. and NW., the Philippine Is. on the 
E., Borneo on the S., and the Malay Penin- 
sula and Indo-China on the W. and SW. 
It forms the great gulfs of Siam and Tong- 
king. Its (mief aflluents are the R.s 
Meinan, Cambodia, Pearl, Mekong, 
Soiq^koi, and Sikiang. The chief ports arc 
Canton, Manila, Bangkok, Singapore, 
Hong Kong, and Saigon. Greatest depth, 
14,250 ft. 

China-stone, Eng. name for petuntse 
(q.v.). 

Chi-nan, see Tsinan. 

Chinandega, city in C. dept, Nicaragua, 
with important cotton, sugar, timber, and 
related industries. Connected by rail 
^vith the country's main port (Corinto) and 
aU prin. cities. Pop. 16,171. 

Chinaware, term nowadays \ised solely 
to denote Eng. 19th- and 20th-cent. bone- 
porcolaln or bone-china. It is a hybrid 
paste containing china-clay and china- 
stone in combination with bone -ash. 
First introduced by Barr at Worcester 
and by Spode at Stoke-on-Trent about 
1806, it became the standard Eng. body. 
Bone-china is softer than hard-paste 
porcelain, but less costly to produce and 
more durable than the Eng. soft-paste 
porcelain of the 18th cent. A high stan- 
dard was maintained throughout the 19th 
and 20th cents, at the Minton, Royal 
Doulton, Royal Crown Derby, and Wedg- 
wood works. See Derby ; Doulton ; Min - 
ton; Spode; Wedgwood; Worcester. 

Chinoha Islands, 3 small rocky is. in the 
Pacific, off Peru (Ica dept), and about 
14 m. from the coast. Total area 61 m. 
The is. rise to about 200 ft, and wero 
formerly noted for guano, but have now 
been worked out. Lat 13" 39' S.; long. 
76" 25' W. 

Chinoherinchee, S. African name for 
Omithogalum thyraoideum, a bulbous plant 
valued for its long-lasting white flowers. 

Chinchilla do Monte Arag6n, Sp. tu in 
the prov. of Albaoete, with a striking 
15th-cent. church and an anct castle. 
There are lead mines near bv. Pop. 7450. 

Chinchillidae, family of rodent mammals 
estab. by Bennett, consists of sev. genera 
of S. Amer. animals allied to the agouti 

O 
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(q.T.). All tlie fipedes hl|yo long limbs* building. The use oil brick and stone bas 
busby tails* ^ry soft bair* and resemble beenknown to the Chinese since rery early 
squirrels to some degree. Ch^hitla times; the latter has been used chiedy 
laniaer is the true ohinchilla*^ a little for city walls* embankments* bridges* and 
creature with large eyes and eai*8* and pagodas. The stone arch was known in 
its fur is 80 much sought after that it is anct China and some of the long bridges 
diminishing in numbers. In habit it is haTO 10 or more arches. See p. 410. 
gregarious and subterranean* and In Chinese Art. In painting the Chinese 
disposition it is mild. iMgidium is long ago attained a degree of excellence 
another genus which has its habitat reached only by the greatest masters of 
in the hlgner Andes* and the third genus the art. Chinese art was on a lofty plane 
consists of 1 species* Vizcacia visraciat cents, before the modem W. nations had 
thevizcacha. learned even the elements of painting. 

Chinohdn, Sp. tn in the prov. of Madrid* The landscape painting founded by the 
25 m. SE. of the cap. Pop. 11,000. Sung artists* in which mts flgruro so 

Ghinohow* tn In the prov. of Liaoning, conspicuously* is ranked as the greatest 
China, on the railway from Mukden to school of landscape painting the world 
Peking, near the Gulf of Liaotung. It is a has seen, its merit lying in the imaginative 
transport centre. Pop. 190,000 (19.51). portrayal of the elemental and sublime 
Chinde; 1. Riv. of Portuguese E. Africa, in natimo* while its ‘visions of storm and 
mouth of the Zambesi K. which empties peace among abrupt peaks and of plunging 
Into the Indian Ocean. torrents/ though often fantastic, are never 

2. Seaport of Portuguese E. Africa, at tame. It Is a commonplace that groat 
the mouth of the C. R., most of the trade Chinese artists have no regard for outline 
of which has now gone to Boira. Sugar, as opposed to the spirit of the subjeejt 
cotton* and sisal are exported. From depicted* and Chinese art has languisliod 
1891 until 1922 Gmat Britain bad the in later cents, only because popular 
right to store foods In transit to Nyasa- favour has veered to the productions of 
land duty free. Pop.: Europeans, 472; the studio artist as opposed to the 
Indians, 466; natives* 1.18,000. artist of the plein air school. As in 

Chindwin* or Kyendwin: 1. Riv. of poetry so in pictorial art* the Chinese 
Upper Burma. It rises in the Patkol Mts delight in ‘suggestion* or leaving some- 
near the Assam frontier* and flows S. , thing to the imagination of the beholder, 
for about 500 m.* joining tho Irawadi on^nd Chinese artists found scope in 
the r. b. between Mandalay and Pagon.^** Impressionism* cents, before that term 
During the rainy season the riv. is navig- became current in the Eng. language, 
able for 150 m. from its mouth by light Time-honoured stories* like that of the 
craft only. On 16 Mar. 1944 the Jap. Gen. fruit painted so realistioally by Zeuxis 
Mutagueni’s Fifteenth Army crossed the that the birds pecked at it, are paralleled 
riv. with the intention of reaching Imphal in the literature of Chinese art; and 
and Kohima before allied reinforcements exhibitions of Chinese pirtnros held in 
could arrive and then breaking into the the present cent, show that the amazing 
Brahmapdtra valley. But tho 5th Indian stories of the power and originality of 
Div. was flown up from Chittagong and Chinese painting are justified. Among 
2 brigades were landed at Impbal, where notable Sung artists were tho Emperor 
they formed the necessary reserve. The Hui-tsung, famous for his pictures of 
Japanese were heavily defeated at Kohima white falcons* and Li Lung-mien, 
and Imphal* and tho remnants of their Many examples of T‘ang art are to be 
Slot and 15th Divs. were driven back seen in the Brit. Museum to-day, mostly 
across the Chindwin R. by the 33rd Corps, dealing with Buddhist subjects. In this. 
By summer the Alljes reached t^e lunctioB the ‘golden age* of Chinese art* 2 schools 
of that riv. with tho Irawadi and the of painting were founded: the N. by Li 
advanoe on Mandalay was begun. See Szu-hsun, and the S. by Wang Wei. 
furihet Burma* Second Wori.d War Robust sternness is the feature of the N., 
Campatons in. and exquisite refinement of the S. Besides 

2. Name given to 2 dists. in Sagaing* the above painters* the greatest painter 
UppttP Burma. The upper dist. is moun- of the T‘ang period was Wu Tao-tzO, 
tainous and covered with forest. Area the most revered figure iu Chinese art* 
16,637 sq. m. Cap. Mawlaik. Pop. and celebrated as the father of modern 
210,006. The lower diet, is partly wild Jap. painting. Apparently no paintings 
and wooded and partly a fertile rice- of his are extant, but ‘The Death of 
producing plain. Area 3480 sq. m. The Buddha*’ in the Brit. Museum* founded 
cap. is Monywa. Pop. 428*000. on one of his reputed masterpieces, 

Chinese Arobiteoture. The early Chinese affords a clue to bis powers. Chinese 
tribes were cave dwellers* but palaces painting to these earlier periods owes 
built with wooden pillars have been dis- much to Chinese poetry* the religion of 
covered In the Great Shang City of the Taotsm* and the Zen form of Buddhism. 
14th cent. BC. The temples are ohlefiy of to all of which influences may be attributed 
wood, on a tall stone base* and decorated its predominantly symbolic or suggestive 
In bright colours with glazed tiles* etc.* spirit. 

and the construction is remarkable in that Shang and Chow bronze vessels are of 
the roof Is not supported by the walls* outstanding merit. Chinese sculptures 
but by a wooden framework. It is, to from the 3rd to 4th cents* are mostly 
fact* put on before the panels of the wall Buddhist statues with strong Indian 
are filled in. Wood carving plays an influence. Sung and Ming lacquer work 
Important part to the Interior of a Chinese and poroelato are also known the world 
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(yver, the latter belngr remarkable for the 
dovioe of ooloiired alazes and painting 
beneath the glaze. As rerards porcelain, 
the Ch‘ien Lung ora was the most prolific 
in the hist, of Chinese art, and modem W. 
collections consist largely of specimens of 
that period- The ool^rated imperial pot- 
teries of Chlngtehohon and Klukiang, 
estab. imder the exports T'ang kung and 
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'GODDESS OF THE DEW* 

By Wan Shou-oh'i, 17th century 
(British Museum). 

Nien, maintained their reputation until 
the time of the 'fai-plng rcsbellion in the 
19th <;ent., when they were closed, 
)>ut there has since been a revival of 
the art. The Chinese have also excelled 
Jii the carving of jade, a light or dark 
green stone, into vases and other objects 
for ornamental purposes. See J. C. 
Ferguson, Outlines of Chinese Art^ 1920, 
and Chinese Painting, 1927; U. Pope- 
Ilounessy, Early Chinese Jades, 1923; 
A. J. Coop, Early Chinese Bronzes, 1924; 
W. G. Gulland, Chinese Porcelain, 1928- 
1929; L. Binyon, Paintings in the Far 
East, 1934; G. Rowley, The Princivles of 
Chinese Painting, 1947; W. Cohn, Chinese 
Painting, 1948. 

Chinese Eastern Railway, The, is a rail- 
way of about 1100 ra. in length, running 
SF. across the N. part of Manchuria. It 
enters Manchuria on the W. at Manchuli, 
and on the K. it joins the Ussuri railway, 
running to Vladivostok, at Pogranichnaya, 
or Suifonho. It has a branch running S. 


from Harbin and Joining the S. Manchuria 
line at Changchun. The line, which is of 
the standard Russian gauge of 5 ft, was 
built in *1898-1903, mainly by Russian 
and Fr. capital, though the Chinese Gov. 
had a small holding in its stock. In 1936 
the Russian Gov. sold the entire system to 
the Jap. -controlled gov. of Manchuria, or 
Manchukuo. It became part of the state 
system, known as the N. Manchuria Rail- 
way. The Hslnking-Harbin section was 
converted to 4 ft 84 In. gauge in 1935 and 
the remainder in 1936. By the Sino- 
Riissian treaty of 1945 the tnmk line of 
the Chinese B. was combined with the S. 
Manchuria Railway as the Changchun 
Railway, to bo Jointly owned and operated 
by China and the U.S.S.R. for 30 years 
and then revert to China without compen- 
sation. The Sino-Soviet treaty of Feb. 
1950 provided for the transfer to China of 
Soviet rights of co-administration of the 
Changchtm Railway on conclusion of a 
peace treaty with Japan or not later than 
1952. 

Chinese Ink, see Ink. 

Chinese Labour Question. The hist, 
of the C. L. Q., which so agitated the public 
mind in S. Africa and Great Britain during 
the first decade of the present cent., may 
be traced back to the pre-Boer days. The 
^Id-mine owners of the Rand (Transvaal), 
in giving evidence before a commission 
Appointed by the Boer gov, (1897), had 
demanded cheaper coloured labour to 
work their mines. They pointed out that 
certain low-grade ores could be profitably 
mined if the gov. would increase the 
native hut tax and consent to the ostab. of 
locations in order to compel the Kaffir to 
work at reduced wages. They further 
argued that with an increased supply of 
native labour more white labour would be 
employed. On the commission reporting 
adversely on these suggestions, the mine 
owners talked of the importation of Asiatic 
labour and of closing down the mines if 
their demands were refused. President 
Kruger replied by passing a law which 
provided that if the mines were not 
worked by the mine owners, the gov. 
would confiscate them and work thorn 
itself. Then came the war (1899-1902) 
in which the Kruger gov. was swept away 
and the Milner regime estab. One of the 
first acts of Lord Milner was to double the 
hut tax. At the close of the war the mine 
owners reduced native wages from 47s. a 
month to 27s., with the result that at that 
time only 42,000 natives were working, as 
against 90,000 at the beginning of the war. 
On their raising wages next year to their 
former level, the natives nocked back 
until their numbers were the same as 
before the war. In 1903 Lord Milner 
appointed a commission to inquire Into 
the adequacy or otherwise of the sources 
of supply of labour for the mines. This 
commission reported that an additional 
129,000 labourers were necessary, and 
that Central and S. Africa were unable to 
moot this demand. In the following year 
an ordinance was carried in the Transvaal 
Legislative Council for the introduction of 
indentured labour 'from outside Africa S. 
of 12® N. of the equator.' This ordinance, 
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which rocelrod the royal assent, was 
strenuously opposed by the liiberal 
party in Great Britain and by the Boers 
and white labourers in the Tmnsvaal. 

On the other hand, it was claimed that a 
petition in favour of Chinese labour was 
signed by a little over half of the white 
adult pop. The opinion of Capo Colony 
may be gauged by the fact that in May 
1904 a Bill was passed in the legislature 
excluding OhlnoRO labour fjorn that 
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Apart from the C. L. Q., no large 
number of Chinese have entered the Brit. 
Empire, though some thousands, lured 
by the gold-flelds, went to Australia 
and increased the total by the middle of 
the cent, to about 60,000. Political 
trouble ensued, and the numbers went 
down steadily, and by 1930 were less than 
half what they were, a result chiefly due to 
the Australian immigration tests. A high 
head tax excludes them from Canada and 
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THE SUMMER PALACE, PEKING 

The porcelain arch in front of the porcelain Temple of 
a Thousand Buddhas. 


colony. The first shipload of Chinese 
coolies arrived at Durban on 20 June 
1904, and ultimately as many as 60,000 
coolies were employed on the Rand. The 
strong feeling roused in Great Britain 
against the employment of Chinese labour, 
freely characterised by opponents as 
‘Chinese slavery,* was, it is generally 
conceded, mainly responsible for the 
overwhelming defeat of the Conservative 

S arty at the general election in Jan. 1906. 

>n the granting of a constitution to the 
Transvaal the Het Volk (or Boer) party 
obtained a majority In the new chamber, 
and this party proceeded to redeem Its 
pledge to repatriate the Chinese speedily. 
Thus 17,000 left In 1907, 28.000 in 1908, 
and Uie remainder in 1909. 


a poll-tax has the same effect in New 
Zealand. 

Chinese Literature. Inscriptions on 
oracle bones and bronzes. The earliest 
Chinese writing, found in 1899 in Honau, 
is inscribed on oracle bones and tortoise- 
shells from the tombs of Shang kings 
(14th-12th cents. BC). Excavation of the 
anct sites has been going on over since, 
and over 200,000 fragments or whole 
ioces of these inscribed bones and shells 
avo been unearthed, of which 600 are in 
the Brit. Museum. The bones and shells 
were used to divine the auapiclousnoss of 
the future, and subsequent events, in- 
cluding those concerned with the weather, 
agriculture, harvest, hunting, fishing, 
warfare, sacrificial ceremonies, royal 
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oxctirslons, births and deaths of the royal surod by the Chinese to tliis day for their 
family* and other similar matters, were simple, lyrical beauty, sometimes robust, 
carefully recorded and inscribed on them, at other times plaintive, and for their meta- 
the longest consisting of over a hundred phors and similes, 


. often subtle, yet never 
obscure. The present version of the 54 
documents in the Shu Ching or Book of 
History, which was supposed to have been 
compiled out of 1000 documents by Con- 
fucius, is in fact a 3rd-cent. redaction 


as 

Confucius and Canfucian classics. The 
that Confucius (551-479 BC, q.v.) 
some of the so-called Confucian 
classics has boon proved unautlientic by 


characters or words. On bronze vessels 
from the early Chou (llth-6th cents, bc) 
period are Inscribed, in verse or prose, 
historical events in up to 500 words or 

more. Inscriptions are also found on _ 

Ch'iri stones from the 8th cent, bc, known with many apocryphal chapters, e.g. the 
as the ‘Stone Dmms.* Canons of Yao and Shun, However, 

, , . , , _ r.,, - some Shang and most of the early Chou 

documents are authentic recordings in the 
anct language, which is only now begin- 
ning to be understood with the help of 
modern archaeology. The documents 
are mostly gov. proclamations, admoni- 
tions, declarations of war, etc., containing 
many homilies, proverbs, and aphorisms 
which are still current In Chinese sayings. 
Of the 3 Classics of Rites, the Chou Li 
or Hites of the Chou Dynasty is really a 
sort of constitution with all the ramitlca- 
tions of governmental depts and their 
functionaries listed and described in great 
detail; the last of the 6 books deals with 
iiidnstry and handicrafts. The I Li or 
Code of Etiquette describes at length 
manners and customs in anct feudal 
society, Including diplomatic punctilio 
and religious ceremonies. The Li Chi or 
Record of Rites is a collection of 46 essays 
on ceremonies written from the 6th to 
Ipst cents. BC, with interesting stories and 
Illustrative anecdotes. The Ch*un Chiu 
or Spring and Autumn Annals, reputed to 
have been written by Confucius, was the 
Court Gazette of the state of Lu, of which 
Confucius was a native. Recording in 
bare outline the events of 244 years (722- 
479 BC), this classic is always attached to 
the Tso Chuan, or to one of two other 
Commentaries, the Kung-yang Chuan and 
the Ku'hang Chuan, and In each case the 
Annals together with a Chuan is counted 
one classic; honco with the above men- 
tioned they are Nino Classics. The I'so 
Chuan is not, as has been wrongly believed, 
a commentary on the Spring and Autumn 
Annals, but a great book in its own right. 
Covering the years 722-468 bo, it was the 
first authentic, detailed hist, of 19 Chinese 
states, great and small, recounting in 
chronological order wars and diplomacy, 
court intrigues and love affairs, in a quai’ter 
of a million words. Its stylo is terse and 
vigorous, often lightened with piquant 
dialogues that gleam with the grandeur 
of Gk tragedies. Of the so-called Four 
Books, the first 2, the Great Learning and 
the Doctrine of the Mean, are in fact 2 
chapters from the Record of Rites', the 
third, the Analects, a compendium in 20 
books of anecdotes and sayings of Con- 
fucius, and dialogues between him and 
his disciples on philosophy, ethios, and 
gov. recorded by his disciples shortly 
after his death, is the most reliable source 
of information about the sage and his 
school of thought which shaped the 
Chinese national character in the past. 
The last, Mendvs, a political philosophy 
of Mencius (372-289 bo), a member of the 
Oonfuoian school, is remarkable for the 
writer’s Socratlo irony and Horatian 
eloquence in refuting the theories of the 
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LAO-TZC AND HIS DISCIPLKS 
By Huang Shao-ming, 16th century. 

modem scholarship, but, as the founder of 
the first private univ, in anct China, ho 
collected and publicised many old books 
and transmitted thorn to his disciples 
(who at one time numbered 3000), hence 
tlic name of ‘Confucian classics.’ Of 
these the I Ching or the Book of Changes is 
a heteropreueous collection of material 
from different eras. Its earliest part 
(11th cent. BC) is the Divinatory Classic of 
6‘i hexagrams explained in lyric folk-songs. 
The ‘Ten Wings* or appendices, which 
are later additions (7th-3rd cents, bc), 
purported to expound the symbolism of 
the hexagrams, but are in fact treatises on 
the genesis of civilisation, cosmology, 
metaphysics, political philosophy, etc. 
The Shih Ching or Book of Songs is an an- 
thology of over 300 folk-songs, odes, 
and hymns of N. China compiled before 
Confucius* time; the earliest odes, deal- 
ing with the origin of tho Chou tribe, can 
be dated in tho 9th cent, bo, and many 
others treat of love, warfare, agriculture, 
hunting, feasting, marital fidelity, and 
official tyranny. These songs are trea- 
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lived schools which, in the preceding cent., synonymons with the Ch'u T*zA or Smga 
had gained ascendance at the expense of of fhe Ch*u People, and his work was so 
the Confucians. loved by the emperors and writers of the 

The * Hundred Schools of Thought* Han Dynasty (206 bo~ad 195) that most 
Eminent among the * Hundred Schools of of them wrote in this *T*zit’fu* genre. 
Thought ’ were the Taoist, the Mohlst, the which later developed into ‘ poetic essays ’ 
Logicians, and the Legalist. The Taoist of prodigious length on such topics as The 
H(;hool may be represented by 2 books: Qteaf, Man, Tfie Imperial Park, Mr 
flrst, the Too Te China or The Way and Nobody by the romantic poet Sztt-ma 
Its Power, which has often been trans. Hsiang-ju (d. 118 bo); Lament on the 
into W. languages (the best trans. is by Death of Lady lA by Emperor Wu (157- 
A. Waley), is a treatise of recondite Bcy, The Sweet Fountain ajid The Royal 
naturalistic philosophy in verse. Secondly, Hunting by the mystic philosopher Yang 
the Chuang TsfA, by Chuang Chou (369- Hsiung (53 bo-ad 18); and 2'he Two 
286 BO), who could not tell whether he Capitala by the mathematician Chang 
once dreamed of being transformed into a Heng (ad 78-139). On the other hand, 
butterfly or whether it was a butterfly folk-songs of every prov. of the Han 
that dreamed of being transformed into a Empire were oflioially collected and 
human being, i.e. himself, is perhaps the encouraged by the Too Fu or the Bureau 
most beautiful poetry in any prose of Music which was estab. in 133 BO, and 
literature — indeed the language he wielded ever since lyric and narrative poems of 
seems to be inadequate to express the that popular type have been known au 
profundity of his thought. The Mo Tea yao-fu poems. It was this genre that laid 
of the Mohist school, founded by Mo Ti the foundation of the later 5-word metres 
(c. 479-381 BC), is in 2 parts: the flrst part which broke the stylistic bounds of both 
contains popular essays on universal love, the Hook of Songs and the Songs of the 
pacifism, altruism, frugality, etc.; the Ch*u People and opened up new fields for 
second part, the Mohist Canons, lays down further cultivation, 
postulates and propositions in logic and Historians of the Han Dynasty, Tlio 
epistemology and deals with such sciences great pride of the foiu-cent. Han Dynasty, 
as optics, mechanics, metallurgy, etc. however, is the work on hist., ox whicli 
A sect of the Mohists developed into the iSzQ-ma Oh^ien's (6. 145 BC) Shih Chi or 
^'ohool of Logicians, whose hair-splitting i//istor<ea{ liecord is the crown of the 26 
arguments earned them the soDriquej^dynaBtlo histories of China. This * Hero- 
'sophists.* Shang Yang (d. 338 Bc), th^dotus of China* was the son of a Taoist 
exponent of the Legalists, bequeathed the historian, Szh-ma T*an, whose premature 
Chinese his masterpiece the Hook of Lord death moved the boy to undertake his 
a dissertation on political economy; father's ambitious project of writing a 
he put his theories Into practice in the complete hist, of China from the earliest 
state of Ch'in and made her the greatest times to his own. a work destined to be the 
power of bis time. The rational philo- model of subsequent dynastio hists. of 
sopher and master of prose Hstin Ch'ing all ages. This masterpiece of over oiui 
(339-247 BC), the Aristotle of China, was million words is divided into 5 parts: its 
the flrst to synthesise and expound Con- 12 chapters of Dynastic Annals are fol- 
fucian philosophy with insight and pone- lowed by 10 chapters of Chronological 
tration in his carefully planned and 'Tables synchronising events In dilfereiit 
systematically organised book, the Usiln states in anct China, and 8 Dissertations 
2'sa. Two of Hsiin Ch'iug’a disciples, on rites, music, astronomy, irngation, etc. 
Han Fei (d. 233 bc) and Li SsQ (d. 208 bc), These are followed by 30 hists. of Heredi- 
however, reverted to the Legalist school, tary Houses of nobles of various states, 
The former's book, Han Fei Ted, is the best including the family hist, of 'the uu- 
work in tills school|Whiie the latter, who crowned king’ Confucius, and 70 Assoa- 
later became the Premier of the Ch'in ated Hiographies of all sorts of people, not 

Em - excluding assassins, humorists, or even 

wor) fortune-tellers. In his fluent enchanting 

221 BC. style there is unity in variety, and with his 

if not the legitimate, father of the ruthless powers of characterisation the biographies 
First Emperor (Ch'in Shih Hwang-tl), are as interesting as any of the best 
was the emtor of the Lii-Shih Ch*un-chiu, modern short stories. Tlie second great 
a symposium of many schools of philoso- work is the History of the Former Han 
phy In 26 books, pub. in 239 BC. Dynasty, another collective work of a 

The poet Chil Yilan and his influence, learned family, in which the father I’an 
The greatest poet before the Christian era Piao set out the project, the daughter Pan 
was Chti Yiian (340-278 BO), 6 . in the Chao contributed some chapters, and the 
Yangtse valley in the state of Ch'u, a son Pan Ku (ad 32-92) executed the maiu 
member of the royal house, a secretary to task of 100 chapters (one of which in Dubs’ 
the king and sometime an ambas. to Ch'i, Eng. trans. runs into 500 pages). As a 
in N. China. His unfettered imagination, writer Pan is loss fluent but more concise 
variegated similes, passionate expressions, than Szfl-ma; as an historian he is less 
and elegiac style as illustrated in his best Imaginative but more sclentillc and exact, 
works, The Lament, Queries pul to Heaven, Apart from many political pamphleteers, 
and the Nine Chapters, are entirely dil- the sceptical philosopher Wang Cii'ung 
ferent from the style of the Hook of Songs', (d. ad 97) by his revolutionary Lun Heng 
but above all he is best loved for his noble or Balanced Criticism helped to under- 
patriotic feeling that permeates every line mine the authority of Confucianism that 
of his work. His name has become had dominated the thinking literati since 
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136 BC» when 5 chairs of Confucian Classics 
were created in the Imperial Academy by 
Kmperor Wu. The great etymological 
diotlonary Shuo-wen Chieh-tzU by Hsu 
Shen (2ud cent.) remains to this day an 
ludispensable tool for Chinese studies. 

poetrj/t poetic essays^ and parallel prose. 
The end of the Han Dynasty was marked 
by the introduction of Buddhism into 
China and the thriving of individualistic 
Doetry, notably that of the Chien An 
school founded by Prlnoo Ts'ao Ghih (192- 
232 ) and his friends. In the. following Wei 
and Chin Dynasties mysticism and meta- 
physics dominated C. L., including pootry, 
the best writers of which were the * Seven 
Worthies of the Bamboo Grove,* with the 
f>Toat thinker Yuan Chi (210-63) as their 
1 cjid er . When rn ysticism gave way to the 
love of nature and freedom there emerged 
ttie peasant poet T‘ao Ch‘ien (365-427), 
wlio preferred farming to bowing to a high 
otlicial. With profound but mellow feel- 
ings expressed in plain, simple language, 
T ao’s poems resemble those of Burns and 
Wordsworth. Folk-songs in the S. Dynas- 
ties (222-588) are mostly charming love 
ditties and descriptions of natm'ol boanty. 
After the 3rd cent, poetic essays took a 
new turn and became shorter and more 
iiiivsical. Lull Chi’s Poetic Essay on 
jAieralure, wliich was written in 281 when 
he was 20, is strikingly similar to Pope’s 
Essay on CrUicism. In prose, undue! 
stress laid on the importance of balanced 
eoiiplcts gave rise to ’parallel prose’ in 
which the 2 linos in each couplet are 
anlithetically balanced, not only in the 
nit‘nning but also in tlie tonal value of 
eacli word. The first systematic work of 
lit(‘rary criticism, the IVen’hsin Tiao4uny 
or J Literary Mind Carres the Dragon^ in 
50 chapters, by Liu Hsiob, a Cantonese 
monk of the 6th cent., is written in this 
dillicult but sonorous style. Meanwhile 
thousands of vols. of Buddhist llteratui’o 
were being trans. into Chinese, which, 
after the destruction of most of the 
original works in India, has become the 
♦ liicf repository of Buddhist writings in 
Lho world. 

The Golden Age of Chinese poetry. The 
T'uiig Dynasty (618-907), known as the 
Golden Age of Cliinese poetry, bequeathed 
t.() the Chinese the works of 2000 poets, 
ranging from emperors and scholars to 
peasants, monks, and courtesans. The 2 
most distinguished wore Li Po (701-02) 
the Taoist and Tu Fu (712-70) the Con- 
fucian. The T'ang poets bonolitod by a 
legacy from then' predecessors of many 
new devices and techniques in prosody as 
well as a great variety of styles and types 
of poetry. JjI Po, however, was groat 
enough to sofc aside all his predecessors 
by creating a new world with his unbridled 
imagination and bursting vitality. His 
work is characterised by a fairy-tale 
beauty unattained by other poets. His 
friend Tu Fu was versed in every type of 
pootry, paid meticulous attention to rules 
of prosody, yet wrote with ease as If there 
were no rules at all. Ills loyalty to the 
sovereign, love of the people, and patriotic 
feelings compelled him ruthlessly to expose 
the misrule of tho gov. and tho misery 


of the people. His work has rightly 
been regarded as ’history written in 
poetry*' The painter and Buddhist Wang 
Woi (699-759) belonged to the peasant- 
poet school and some of his best poems 
were written before ho was 20. The 
young poet LI Ho (790-816) was a Chinese 
Keats in his sheer ability to create sen- 
suous beauty. The popular poet Po 
Chti-1 (771-846) advocated a new school 
of didactic poetry, for tho people and of 
the people. His outspoken criticism of 
gov. policy in verse was as widely circu- 
lated as modem newspapers. Yet his 
best achievement is to be found in his less 
didactic work such a.s the Everlasting 
Sorrow and the Song of the Guitar (trans. 
Giles). Outstanding as romauiJc poets 
were Tu Mu (803-52) and Li Shang-yin 
(813-58), whose pensive love poems move 
lovers of all ages. Tho leader of the 
literary reform movement, Han Yii 
(769-824). was a great master of prose 
whose chief conoorn was ’to got rid of 
•lichds ’ in tho parallol prose of ‘ the past 8 
lyiiostles.* His friend Liu Tsung-yuan 
(77.3-859) excelled in tho description of 
natural scenery. Short stories or ro- 
mances, often dealing with fairy-tales and 
with love-stories, showed considerable 
development in T’ang times. 

The Versatile WrilersoftheSung Dynasty. 
In the short-lived Five Dynasties (907- 
|l.'>9) and the following Sung Dynasty 
(900-1279) a new typo of verso, the te‘6 
or irregular metros, dominated tho realm 
t)f tho muse. At first these were love- 
songs, written or improvised to be sung by 
court girls at entertainments, but when 
later men of letters took a hand in writing 
such songs their scope was enlarged to 
include all subject-matter. As tho songs 
were to be accompanied by music, the 
prosody was even more rigid than that of 
T’ang pootry, but this difficult task was 
eased by the Introduction of vernacular 
expressions and rhymes. Best writers of 
this genre were Li Yii (937-78), Emperor 
of the S. T’ang Dynasty, whoso love 
ditties cost him a kingdom; Yon Oh’u 
(991-1055) and his youngest son Yen Chi- 
tao, whoso improvised songs often reach 
the height of majestic beauty; Liu Yung 
(990-1050), who preferred pootry writing 
to high office and whose poems were ’sung 
in every place where people drink water 
from the well’; Su Shin (Tung-p’o, 1036- 
1101), the most versatile writer of tho 
time, who ‘broke all tho bounds of 
irregular metres'; and Chou Pang-yen 
(1057-1121), the president of tho Royal 
Institute of Music, whoso style and tech- 
niquo are considered tho best. Hsin 
Oh’l-3hi (1 140-1207), a guerrilla leader who 
fought his way back to S. China from 
Shantung under the Golden Tartars, 
founded a new school of irregrulnr metres 
by raising the lyiica to a height of epic 
grandeur. Classical poets of this period 
were Su Shih, Huang T’ing-chien (1045- 
1105), and their followers, Avhose refresh- 
ingly new styles earned for their works the 
celebrated designation ‘Sung poetry* in 
contradistinction to ‘T’ang poetry.’ 
Among prose writers were the historians 
Ou-yang Hsiu (1007-70), compiler of 
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the New Historj/ of the T*ang Dynasty and supposed to be the story of Hstlan 
New History 0 f we Five Dynasties ^ and Chuang’s journey to India in search for 
Sza*ma Kuang (1019-86) who spent 19 Buddhist sutras, by Wu Cheng-en, is a 
years in writing his General Mirror Aid combination of Puffrim*8 Progress and 
for Governing, which chronicles and dis* Qttlliver*8 Travels with incisive sarcasm on 
cusses events of 1362 years in about human frailties (there is an abbreviated 
a hundred vols. There were also the trans. by Waley called MonArej/). 2'he 
economist and reformer Wang An-shih Water Margin (trans. P. S. Buck), a 
(1021-86); the essayists Su Shlh , his father lengthy novel about the life of 1 08 Chinese 
Su Hstin (1009-66), and his brother Su ‘Robin Hoods* by Shi Nei*an, is in fact a 
Che; and the philosopher and educationist rewritten tost of popular legends once 
Chu Hsi (1130-12()0), whose noo-Con- told In the tea-houses. The remarkable 
fiicianlsm influenced China for nearly 800 social novel Chin P*ing Mei is a merciless 
years. Vernacular short stories made exposure of the corrupt, orotic life in the 
thoirflrst appearance in the 11th and 12th decadent 16th cent, by an anonymous 
cents., and the texts of the synopses of author. The greatest among all Chinese 
the story-tellers in the tea-houses later novels, however, is The Hed Chamber 
became the prototypes of Clilnese his- Dream (there is an abbreviated trans. by 
toricalnovels, of whieh the Romance 0 / We Wang Chi-chen) by Ts'ao Chan (Hsheh- 
Three Kingdoms, rewritten by Lo Kuan- ch‘ln, 1715-64), of about 2500 pages, a 
chung, was the most popular. Drama also tragedy of the first magnitude comprising 
flourished in 8. China tmder Sung and in some 400, mostly female, characters; the 
the N. under the Golden Tartars. characterisation is such that any one of 

Drama in the Yuan Dynasty. In the them is unmistakably distinct from the 
Yuan (Mongol) Dynasty (1277-1367) others. It gives a panoramic picture of 
scholars were looked down upon by their upper class social life in a Peking family, 
conquerors and men of talent devoted from its zenith of prosperity to its decline, 
themselves to artistic creation. Poetic with a passionate but unsuccessful love- 
plays flourished on the Yuan stages; they story as its central theme. Its perfectly 
were mostly in 4 or 5 acts, composed of natural and realistic development of plot 
narrative songs derived from the irregular and psychological analysis of the charac- 
metres, but with little dialogue. They , ters are unrivalled in any literature. A 
were the direct offspring of the * southern totally different novel, The Unofficial 
play* from the Sung Dynasty, with themesfiyisfor?/ of the Literal (trans. Yang Hsien- 
taken from Chinese hist., popular ro- yi, The Scholars), by Wu Ching-tzii 
mancos of T'ang and Sung, and occasion- (1701-54), is a most powerful satire on 
ally from a Buddhist source but given a vices of the examination system, concu- 
Chinese twist; o,g. Ohl (Ihfln-hslang*8 The binage, self-immolation, superstition, and. 
Orphan 0 / We C/taoFamiZj/, the best known above all, hypocrisy and vanity. Its 
of these plays in the W., was a famous stylo is so realistic that it appears ns if 
story from the state of Chin (600 bo) the author's sympathies were with tiio 
recorded In the Tao Chuan; Wang Shlh- characters he ridicules. Vernacular short 
fu*s The IVesf Chamber was based on a love- stories were written and collected in the 
story by the T'ang poet Yuan Cheng; Li 17th cent, by Feng Mong-lung, and the 
Hsing-tao’s The Chalk Circle was a best extant arc those in the Wonderful 
popular Sung legend. Other eminent Tales Ancient and Modem (a part trans. 
authors among the 146 Yuan play^ghts as The Courtesan's Jewel Box). Fairy- 
wero Kuan Han-oh‘lng, out of whoso 60 tales in the classical Chinese language have 
odd plays there are 17 extant, and Ma been written over since the 6tb cent., i)ut 
Chih-yuan, whose 13 masterpieces were the best and the most voluminous writer 
compared by his contemporary critics to of these was P‘u Sung-ling (1640-1715), 
the ^singing of a phoenix in the morning whose lAao-chai Chih-i contains 431 
sunshine.* In the Mlzig Dynasty (1368- stories (164 of which wore trans. by Giles 
1662) there was a revival of the ‘southern in Strange Stories from a Chinese Sivdio), 
play* with elaborated plot, more refined and in 1936 another 56 by him were dis- 
verse, and many more acts for each play, covered. His vernacular novel Hsing’ 
The Story of the Guitar by Kao Ts6-cneng shih Yin-yuan, or Strange Marriages, is 
of the 14th cent., an ethical play In praise less popular. 

of patriotism, filial piety, and wifely for- Researches in classics under foreign rule. 
bearanoe, and The Peony Pavilion by In the early Ch*Ing Dynasty the number 
T*ang Hsien-tsu (1650-1617 ), are the best of Chinese scholars executed on account of 
and incidentally the longest of this kind their hostile literary works far exceeded 
of drama. The tradition of writing long t hose killed by the First Emperor in 212 
plays was carried on to the early Gh'ing bc, and the collecting of books to furnish 
(Manchu) Dynasty (1644-1911), in which the 79,339 vols. of the Szit-k^u Ch*uan-shu 
K*nng Shang-jen (1648-1718) dramatised or Complete Collection of the Four Treasures 
the fall of the Ming Dynasty with an by Emperor Chien-lung, 1762, had served 
intriguing love-story In his Pcacb Rtossom the double purpose of eliminating books 
Fan, and Hung Sheng (1646-1704) containing Chinese nationalist elements 
immortalised the tragedy of the T*ang directed against tho Manchus, and en- 
Emperor Ming- Huang and his sweetheart coura^g researches in anot classics so 
Yang Kuol-fei in his poetic play The that the minds of Chinese scholars could 
Palace of Eternal Youth (trans. Yang be turned away from dangerous political 
Hsien-yi). thoughts. As a result the Chinese sought 

Novels since the fifteenth century. The refuge in researches in philology, pho- 
15th-cent. novel Pilgrimage to the West, nctics, textual criticism, historiography. 
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ereofirrapby. etc., which laid the foundation 
of truly scientmo scholarship in classical 
studies. Their original works numbered 
over 3000 vols. iu the 2 collectiona of 
Ching Chieh or Studies in Classics up to 
the end of the last cent. Local hist, of 
every one of the more than 2000 cos. in the 
whole country was compiled and revised 
from time to time, in addition to pro- 
fectural (/u) and prov. hists. Since the 
4th May Movement in 1919 a very con- 
siderable amount of new literature in the 
vernacular has been produced. The best 
and most beloved writer was Lu Hsiin 
(Chou Shu-jen, 1880-1936), the Chinoso 
Gorky, whose 7'rue Story of Ah Q and 
other stories have been trans. into most 
W. lanpruages. 

Bibliography, J. Legge, The Chinese 
Classics (5 vols.), 1861-72, The Texts of 
Taoism, 1891, and Sacred Books of the 
East (vols. xxxix and xl) ; E. Chavannes, 
Les M&mmrea historiques de Se-Ma 
TsHen (5 vols.), 1895-1905; H. A. Giles, 
Chinese Poetry in English Verse, 1896, and 
A History of Chinese Literature. 1901 ; A. 
Waley, A Hundred and Sexeniy Chinese 
Poems, 1918, and More Translations from 
the Chinese, 1919; S. Obata, Translation 
of Li Po, 1922; B. Brown, Chinese Nights* 
Entertainment : Stories of Old China, 1922 ; 
E. B. Howell, The Inconsistency of 
Madame Chuang, and other Stories from 
the Chinese, 1924; H. H. Dubs, Hsiin TA 
the Moulder of Ancient Confuciani^, 
1927, and History of the Former Han 
Dynasty (3 vols.J, 1938-55; J. J. L. 
Duyvendak, The Book of the Lord Shang, 
1928; Mei Yi-pao, The Ethical and 
Political Works of Mo TzH, 1929; L. C. 
Arlii:^ton, The Chinese Drama from the 
Earliest Times until To-day (with synopsis 
of 30 plays), 1930 ; L. O. Arlington and H. 
Acton (trans. and ed.). Famous Chinese 
Plays, 1937: Feng Yxi-lan, A History of 
Chinese Philosophy (2 vols.) (trans. D. 
Bodde), 1937-63; P. S, Buck, The Chinese 
Novel, 1939; W. Eberhard, Chinese Fairy 
Tales and Folk Tales, 1941 : E. H. Hughes, 
Chinese Philosophy in Classical Times, 
1942; Lin Yu-tang, The Wisdom of China, 
1949; Mao Tun (editor), Chinese Literature 
(quarterly), 1953 et seq. 

Chinese Pottery. It is to China that we 
owe sev. of the distinctive features of 
artistic pottery. The development of 
ceramics seems to have foliowed the same 
lines as elsewhere in the early stages, 
though the Chinese appear to have been 
the first to discover that powdered fels- 
pathic rock mixed with lime could giro a 
high glaze. The earliest crude porcelain 
has been discovered from tombs of the Ist 
cent. Chinese potters favoured high 
temp, firing, w*hicb resulted in a highly 
vitrified stoneware. The discovery of 
the properties of kaolin appears to have 
led to the production of the thin trans* 
lucent ware known os porcelain about 
AD 1000. Owing to the high temp, of 
firing, the Chinese were restricted to such 
colours as cobalt blue and a blood-red 
copper plment in their decorative 
schemes. Afterwards other colours were 
painted after the blue and red had been 
fixed and the ware fired again at a lower 

B.B.3 


temp. The influence of Chinese porcelain 
c^not be over-estimated. See also 
Pottery. 

Chinese White, condensed form of the 
pigment known as zinc white. This is an 
oxide o Jzino (ZnO) which is manuf. by 
combining vaporised metallic zinc with 
air, when the pigment is deposited as a 
white powder. C. W. is not liable to 
chemical or physical change, and is prac- 
tically inert with regard to other pigments. 
It forms an excellent opaque water-colour, 
but lacks toughness with oil. 

Chinese Wood Oil, see Tung Oil. 

Chingcheng, or Tsinebow, tn of Shan- 
tung prov. in N. China, 80 m. NE. of 
Tsinan. The former cap. of the prov. 
and a centre of the silk trade. 

Chingchou, tn of Hupeh prov., China, 
near Shashi. 

Chingford, suburb of London in Essex, 
England, situated between the R. Lea and 
Epping Forest, 10 m. from London. 
Pop. 49.000. 

Chingleput, tn In Madras state, India, 
35 m. S. of Madras. It has a fine Hindu 
Fort, built about ad 1565, which was the 
scene of fighting between the British and 
French in the time of Clive (1751-2), 
and later between the British and Hyder 
Ali. 

Chingola, tn of N. Rhodesia, on the 
Copperbelt, estab. 1940 around the 
Nchanga copper-mine. Pop. : Enropeaufi, 
4000; Africans, 30,000. 

Chingjfiia, or Kinshakiang (riv. of golden 
sand), Chinese name for the upper course 
of the Yangtsekiang, rising in the rots of 
the Kunlun system, dividing the prov. of 
Sikang. It is separated by mts from the 
R.s Iiwang Ho and Mekong. 

ChingtehohexK or Puliang, tn of China 
in the prov. of Klangsi, on the R. Ch*ang. 
Famed for its porcelain, which was made 
here before ad 1000, the industry declined 
from 1920 onwards, and has been revived 
only since 1951. The Kaoling hills in the 
dist. have given the name to kaolin (q.v.) 
or china clay, used iu the mannf. of porce- 
lain. Pop. 600,000. 

Chingtzukuan, tn of Honan, China, on 
the T‘ang R., of considerable commercial 
importance, being at the head of winter 
navigation on the riv. and on the Hankow 
to Sianfn trade route. 

Chin-India, see Indo-China. 

Chinkiang, see OhCanchow. 

Cfainlin Mountains, branch of the Kun- 
lun Mts in China, dividing the Wei and 
Han R.8 in their upper courses. Its 
highest peaks are in the Tanishan and 
Kwangtan^han, both upwards of 12,000 
ft high. This range has sev. Important 
passes, of which the chief are those 
connecting Sian and Shangchow with 
Lunchow and Fengsiang with Kuang- 
yuan. 

Chinnampo, port In Korea, 40 m. from 
Pyongyang, has a pop. of 30,000. lUce, 
beans, wheat, cow-hides, and timber are 
eximrted. 

Chino-Japanese War (1894-5), see SlNO- 
Japanese War. 

Chinon^ Fr. tn, cap. of an arron., in the 
dept of Indre-et-Lolr, on the Vienne. 
'Clovis I (q.v.) took it from the Visigoths. 
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In the Middle Ages it belongred to the 
Plantagrenets (q.T.>. hnt was lost to Philip 
II of France (q.v.) by Henry II of Eng- 
land who d, here* On a hill above the tn 
are the ruins of an immense stronghold, 
which Is really 3 castles in 1. One of these 
castles was buflt by Henry II, and In 
another Joan of Aio (q.v.) Informed the 
Dauphin of her mission. There are 3 
remarkable churches, one of which is 
partly 11th cent. Rabelais (q.v.) was 6. 
hero. Pop. 61tN). 

Chinook, name applied to a warm SW. 
wind which blows from the Pacific over S. 
Brit. Cohimbla. It ivS a local wind similar 
to the Fdhn of the Alpine valleys and Is 
duo to a cyclone passing northwards. 
The name was first applied because this 
wind blew from the neighbouring C. camp 
over Fort George (Astoria), at the mouth 
of the Columbia R. Under its influence, 
the snow melts udth astonishing rapidity, 
and the weather soon becomes springlike. 
It Is felt as a cool wind in summer. 

Chinooks, aboriginal tribe of Aracr. 
Indians living in the extreme NW. of the 
U.S.A. The tribe is now nearly extinct. 
The C. were formerly great traders, 
bartering with the interior tribes tbe 
articles they obtained from the white 
skippers. The useful ‘Chinook jargon* 
«camo into being as a means of communi- 
cation rendered necessary by this com- 
merce. 

Chinquapin, or Castanm pumila, Amcr. 
species of Fagaceac closely allied to the 
enestnut. The plant is of shrubby habit, 
and the nuts are edible. 

Chinsura, formerly a tn In W. Bengal 
state, India, now forming one munici- 
pality with Hugll, 24 m. from Calcutta. 
It is the seat of Hugli College. From 
1656 to 1824 tho chief Dutch settlement in 
Bengal, ceded to the English with other 
places in exchange for possessions in 
Sumatra Is. 

Chintz (Hindu cinU Bengali eff, from 
Sanskrit chitra, spotted, variegated), 
originally the name of pieces of printed 
oalico or cotton fabric from India, each 
piece being a ‘ clunt . * The name was later 
applied to a highly glazed, printed calico 
of homo mannf., with a many-coloured 
attern of flowers or birds on a light 
ackground. C. is used for curtains, 
furniture coverings, etc. Dust does not 
adhere to its calendered surface. See 
also Cretonne. 

Chinwangtao, modern treaty port of 
China on the Gulf of Chihli. Tho port, 
which is Ice free, has a tidy and busy 
appearance. In recent years 0. has 
become an important port for Manchurian 
products, especially soya-beans. Some 
11,000 persons are employed by the port 
administration. Pop. 20,000. 

Chioooooa, genus of Rubiaccae which 
consists of seven evergreen shrubs of 
tropical America. The root of sov. of 
these plants has emetic properties, and 
C. anguifuga Is used by the natives as a 
remedy for snake-bites. C. racemosa is 
the fragrant SnowbeiTy. 

Ohioggla (anct Fossa Clodia: later 
Chigia), It. tn, in Veneto (q.v.), built on an 
Is. at the S. end of tbe Venetian lagoon, 


16 m. SSW. of Venice (q.v.). Near the tn, 
in 1379, the Venetians decisively defeated 
the Genoese fleet. It Is connected with 
the mainland by a brl^, and is inter- 
sected by 3 canals. There are many 
curious old buildings, including sev. fine 
churches. The cathedral dates from the 
17th cent. O. Is a busy Ashing port, and 
has maniifs. of looe, sails, oanales, and 
bricks. Pop. 47,000. 

Chionea, genus of Diptera in the family 
Tipulldae, has sev. peculiar features, and 
the species are destitute of wings. C. 
araneoides has been found in the woods 
of Sweden and the mts of Austria when 
both were covered with snow, the Insect 
showing itself only In cold weather. 

Chios. Gk is. and port in the Aegean 
Sea, 8 m. off the W. coast of Asia Minor at 
tho entrance to the Gulf of Smyrna. It is 
32 m. long, varies In breadth from 8 to 15 
m. and has an area of 320 sq. m. Pop. 
66.800. The scenery Is very striking. 
Grapes, oranges and lemons, figs, olives, 
aniseed, and tobacco are grown. Mastic 
or gum resin is a noted product. C. was 
the home of the school or epic poets called 
Homeridae, whose task it was to hand 
down tho Homeric text. Volisso (for- 
merly Bolissus), tho tn In which these 
poets lived, is Still extant. O. is famed 
for its sculptors and tho long succession of 
Qhlaii sculptors in marble tostlfles to the 
fCnc of Chian art in tho 7th to 6th cents. 
BC. Six m. N, of the tn of O, Is a curious 
monument of antiquity called ‘the school 
of Homer*; it is an anct sanctuary and 
altar built to the goddess Cybele, whoso 
statue, with 2 lions, is chiselled In the rock. 
At Cape Phanae, the S. extremity of tho 
is.. Is a harbour and the remains of a 
temple of Apollo. C., tho cap. of the is., 
is on tho E. coast. It has a harbour, a 
cathedral, and a 1.3th-cont. castle. It is 
one of the busiest ports of the Gk is. 
Pop. 24,400. 

This hist, of C. is most obscure and tho 
early relations of the is. with other states 
conjectural. It was settled by Ionian 
colonists about the end of the Bronze Age. 
The CJhians, however, were allies of Miletus 
and hostile to the Phocaeo-Samian al- 
liance, to which the neighbouring Erj'thrao 
belonged. The Chians took part in the 
Ionian rebellion against the Persians (500- 
495 BC) and supplied 100 ships. After 
tho Persian victory at tho battle of Lade. 
C. was unmercifully treated, the tns and 
temples razed and many inhab. sent into 
slavery. After tho battle of Mycale (479 
BO) the Is. became free with a democratic 
form of gov., in place of the tyranny. C. 
was the stron^t state after Athens in the 
Delian confederacy and it was an ally, on 
an equal footing, of tbe Athenian empire, 
tribute-free but supplying ships in time 
of war. Later the Chians joined the 
Lacedaemonians but, though their fleet 
was defeated at Bolissus and In 2 other 
battles, tho Athenians could not conquer 
the is. In the Mithridatic wars C. leaned 
to alliance with Rome but, following 
defeat, a large number of the Chians were 
carried to slavery in Pontue. O. had, 
however, many cents, of peace and pros- 
perity imder both Rom. and Byzantine 
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rule. A Genoese chartered company held 
the is. from the 14th cent, to 1566 when 
the Turks took it and, except for a brief 
occupation by the Venetians in 1694, it 
remained in Turkish possession until the 
First World War when it became a Gk 
is. Under the Turks C. was almost wholly 
self'eroYoming but in 1822 a revolt was 
punished by a savage massacre. In 1881 
the is. was devastated by an earthquake, 
in which somo 6000 people perahed. 
The Chians are traditionally republican in 
politics. It was in C. In 1922 that the 
revolt began which led to the fall of King 
Constantine. 

Chipmunk, or Tamiaa siriaiua, species 
of ground squirrel common to N. America, 
ana belongs to the family Sciuridae. It is 
a pretty creature, differing from the com- 
mon squirrel chiefly in having large cheek- 
pouches and a shorter tail. Its diet is 
strictly vegetarian. 

Chippendale, Thomas (c. 1718-79), 

famous cabinet-maker and upholsterer of 
the 18th cent. He came to London from 
Worcester with his father, a well-known 
cabinet-maker and wood -carver, and ulti- 
mately cstab. himself with his factory in 
St Maj^in’s Lane. C.*8 work is character- 
ised by solidity without heaviness; his 
ribbon-backed chairs are perhaps his most 
successful work, and next to these his 
settees of 2 or 3 conjoined chairs. IHs 
designs were influenced by the arcliltM, 
Robert Adam, and by a varied taste for 
Chinese, Gothic, and Fr. patterns, but in 
adapting them ho showed the talent of 
an artist. He pub. The Gentleman and 
Cabinet Makers* Director^ containing his 
own designs and descriptions, and had a 
host of imitators. See R. W. Symouds, 
Chippendale Furniture Designs 1 1948. 

Chippenham, tn in Wilts, England, the 
point of intersection of 4 ‘A’ roads, 12|m. 
from Bath and 22 m. from Bristol. The 
R. Avon is crossed here by a bridge having 
21 arches. The tn has weekly corn and 
cattle markets, the latter in modern 
premises. There Is also a general goods 
maiket held every Friday. Railway 
brakes and signals, also rectifiers, are 
manuf. here and it has bacon-curing 
factories, a tannery, and milk-processing 
plants. It used to be a centre for the 
iriaking of broadcloth. It Is stated that 
Ludovic Muggleton, the founder of the 
Muggletonians, was b. hero. The tn is of 
historical interest, being formerly occu- 
pied by the Saxon kings In Wessex, and 
King Alfred was forced to fleo from the 
tn when surprised by the Danes, Sov. 
battles were fought In the neighbourhood 
during the Great Rebellion. Pop. 15,000. 

Cbippewayans, numerous tribe of Amer. 
Indians of the Algonqulan linguistic 
stock, now settled in U.S.A. and Canada in 
the region of the Great Lakes. They are 
also called Ojibwa. They number about 
35,000, of whom about half are in Canada. 
They fish, hunt, gather wild rice and cran- 
berries, manuf. maple sugar, weave 
baskets and mats, and prepare birch bark 
for canoes, etc. Most of the stories 
quoted in Lougfollow^s Hiawatha are from 
the C. 

Chipping Campden, mrkt tn in Glos., 


England, 9 m. from Evesham, formerly a 
thriving centre of the woollen industry. 
In 1933 land was bought by the Pilgrim 
Trust to preserve the surroundings of the 
fine Perpendicular church and of Old 
Campden House. Pop. 1800. 

Chipping Norton, mrkt tn and municipal 
bor. (charter of James I) of Oxon., Eng- 
land, 19 m. N. of Oxford. C. has a fine 
Gothic church, almshouses (1640), a IGth- 
cent. Guildhall, and other buildings of 
architectural and historic interest. Near 
by are the Rollright Stones (see Roix- 
RIOHT. Cheat and Little). Tweed is 
manuf. ; there is a brewing Industry and an 
agric. trade. Pop. 3900. 

Chipping Sodbury, small mrkt tn of 
Glos., England, 11m. NE. of Bristol and 
administrative centre of the rural dist. of 
Sodbury. Pop. (tn) 1800; (rural dlst.) 
37,850. 

Chipping Wycombe, see Wtcqmbe, 

Ghiquiohiqui Palm, or Leopoldinia 
Piassaba, Brazilian palm noted for the 
good fibre obtained from Its bast. The 
piassaba fibre is used in brush -making and 
the leaves in thatching. 

Chiquimula: 1. E. dept of Guatemala, 
largely agric., with stock-raising and sugar- 
cane, coffee, tobacco, etc. Area 917 
sq. m; pop. 112,300. 

2, Cap. of above, colonial city, 65 m. 
from Guatemala on the Salvador branch 
of International Railways. The ruins of 
O. Antigua, destroyed by earthquake in 
1773, are near. It has an active agric. 
trade. Pop. 8850. 

3. Isthmus of Guatemala on Caribbean 
Sea, between the Motagua and the Dulce 
on Honduras Bay. 

ChiQ^uinquir&, city of Boyacd dept, 
Colombia, 91 m. from Bogotd on W. hank 
of Sudrez R.; altitude 8365 ft. Noted 
for its miraculous picture of Our Lady 
of C., annually visited by thousands of 
pilgrims. Every seventh year there is a 
special public celebration. It has an air- 
port and is a commercial centre, marketing 
coffee and cattle. Pop. 7000. 

Chiquitos, group of Amer. Indian tribes 
dwelling in Bolivia. They are well built, 
owerful, and of middle height, with 
ronzo complexions. They are hospit- 
able, kindly, cheorfuJ, and fond of music 
and dancing. They live in vils. founded 
by Jesuit missionaries, whom they wil- 
lingly received in 1691, and who rapidly 
converted and civilised them. Since the 
expulsion of the Jesuits In 1767 they have 
degenerated considerably. They number 
about 20,000, and live in adobe houses 
thatched with grass; they are principally 
engaged in weaving ponchos (a kind of 
blanket cloak) and hammocks, manu- 
facturing copper boilers lor sugar making, 
and straw hats. 

Chira, or Cheera, tn of Sinkiang, China, 
50 m. E. of Khotan. The Gobi Desert 
skirts it about 3 m. to the N. Pop. about 
40,000. 

Chirata, Swertia (synonym Ophelia) 
chirata, an annual of the Gentlanaceae, 
grown in N. India; gathered and dried for 
its hitter, stimulant, and tonic properties, 
due to content of ohiratin, me active 
bitter principle, and ophelio add* 
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Chirchik, to NB. of Tashkent In Uzbek 
S.S.R. of Soviet Union. It is a centre of 
the chemical industry and has a large 
hydro-electric plant. Pop. 60,000. 

Chiriqui, prov., riv., lagoon, and archi- 
pelago of Central America, in W. Panama. 
The riv. flows into the Gulf of C. on the 
Paciflo; it is not navigable, and shares a 
delta with the David R, The lagoon is 
an inlet of the Caribbean Sea separated 
from it by the archipelago. It has 3 
entrances, Boca del Drago, del Toro (on 
each side of Isla del Drago) in NW., Boca 
del Tigre on B., and is navigable for the 
largest ships, ft extends 90 m. along the 
coast, and 40 m. inland. The prov. has 
lofty volcanic peaks (C., 11,410 ft) and 
a fertile soil. Tobacco, sugarcane, and 
bananas are gro^vn. Cap., David. Area 
3693 sq. m.; pop. about 137,400 (20 per 
cent Indian). 

Chirk, par. and vil. in Denbighshire, 
9 m. from Wrexham, on the W. Region 
railway. Has a famous castle, the home 
of the Myddelton family. The original 
castle was built in the 11th cent., the 
later, a 14th-cent. building, being restored 
in the 17th cent. In the vicinity are 
collieries. Pop. 3100. 

Chiromancy, see Palmistry. 

Ghiromo, vil. and trading-port of Nyasa- 
land ProtMtorate, at confluence of R.s 
Shir6 and Rno, 55 m. from Blantyre. 
The Shir6 Highlands railway here crosses 
the Shir6. 

Chiromys Madagasoarlensis, see Ats- 
ATE. 

Chiron one of the centaurs (q.v.), son of 
Cronos by the sea-nymph Phllyra. In- 
structed by Apollo and Artemis in hunt- 
ing, medicine, music, gymnastic, and 
prophecy, he taught these arts to the most 
famous heroes of mythology. Acciden- 
tally wounded with a poisoned arrow by 
Heracles, ho renounced his immortality 
in favour of Prometheus, and was placed 
by Zeus among the stars as Sagittarius. 

Chironectes, water opossum or Yapock, 
genus of marsupials, is represented by one 
species which hihablts S. and Central 
America. It is about the size of a rat, 
has webbed hind feet, and feeds upon fish, 
water insects, and crustaceans. 

Chironomus, chief mnus of the midge 
and gnat family or Ohironomldae, con- 
tains over 200 Brit, species. The perfect 
fly Is 2-wtnged, and the blood-red larva is 
often called a blood-worm by anglers, 
who use it when fishing. It dwells in mud 
and forms food for birds and fishes. Tho 
swarms of little grey flies which dance 
actively above water on summer evenings 
belong to this genus. 

Chiroptera, see Bat. 

Chirotes Ganalioulatus, woim-like lizard 
of the family Amphisbaenidae, forms in 
itseU a genus, and bears the distinction, 
wanting in all its relations, of possessing 
2 small anterior limbs each with 2 toes. 
The C. is to be found in Mexico, and in 
length it varies from about 8 in. to 1 ft. 

Chtrpan, or Tchirpan. mrkt tn of Bul- 
garia, m Stora Zagora (q.v.) prov., 23 m. 
SW. of Stara Zagora. Pop. 13,600. 

Chiru (PanthoUfps hodgsoni), Tibetan 
species of antelope. The animal is pale 


fawn in colour with coarse hair; the male 
alone has horns, and these are long, 
straight, ringed, and gazelle-like. It is 
nearly 3 ft in height, and is so swift and 
alert that great difficulty is experienced in 
its capture. 

Chisel (M.E. chisd or chesil, from O.F. 
ciael), cutting tool with the blade at one 
end, driven with a thrusting action by 
hand or hammer. C.s differ widely in 
shape and purpose. Tho cold C. is 
used for cutting unheated metal and 
stone; it is formed of highly tempered 
steel, and is driven by a hammer. Stone- 
masons* C.s are bevelled on 
both sides and vary con- 
siderably in shape; the 
boating C, is used for 
roughly dressing tho sur- 
faces of stones. Carpentres* 

C.S are driven by hand or 
by blows from a mallet. 

The ordinary implement is 
wooden - handled, and the 
blade Is bevelled on one 
side only, the bevelled face 
meeting the flat side at an 
angle of about 20 degrees. 

The caroina C. is one of 
the most delicate of these 
instruments. It is bevelled 
on both sides, and the 2 faces 

ipt at an extremely acute 

4:ic, that it may lightly cut 
the wood without crushing 
it out of shape. Tho spoon 
C. is a bent instrument, 
bevelled on both sides, used 
by sculptors. Among other 
varieties may bo named the 
dental C., the turning C., the mortise C., 
and the ripping C. Certain C.s, with 
semicircular blades used for gouging, 
are generally known as ‘gouges.* 

Chishima (Thousand Isles), Jap. name 
of tho Kurilo Is. (q.v.). 

Chisholm, Alexander (c. 1792-1847), 
Scottish painter, early apprenticed to a 
weaver, went to Edinburgh about 1812, 
becoming teacher at the Royal Scottish 
Academy. He moved to London, 1818, 
exhibithig at tho Royal Academy and the 
Water Colour Society. His main works 
were anecdotal and illustrative, e.g. ‘ Boys 
with a Burning Glass,’ 1822, and ‘Shake- 
speare before Sir Thomas Lucy,* 1834. 

Chisholm, Hugh (1866-1924), editor, b. 
London, grandson of Henry 0., private 
sec. to Lord Grenville, tho Prime Minister. 
He was educ. at Felsted and Corpus 
Christi, Oxford, and was called to the Bar 
in 1892, but was already in journalism — 
os assistant editor of the 8t James* s 
OaselUt of which he became editor in 
1897. In 1900 he was engaged as joint 
editor, with Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace 
and President Hadley of Yale, of the 
supplementary vols. of the Ency. Brit., 
constituting the tenth ed. In 1903 he 
became editor-in-chief of the eleventh ed., 
and he also ed. the twelfth. From 1914 
till March 1920 he was financial editor of 
The Timest resigning to edit the additional 
post-war vols. of the Eneuclopaedia, 

Chisinau, see Hishinbv. 

Chislehurst forms, with Sidcup, an 
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urban dist. of Kent, England, 13 m. SE. 
of London by rail. It Is delightfully 
situated on a common. At Camden 
Place, in the vicinity, Napoleon III. 
d, in 1873, and the Empress Eugenie 
lived here for some years with the Prince 
Imperial, to whose memory a cross has 
been erected on the common. There 
is a chain of interesting subterranean 
caves whose origin and use have not 
been fixed with certainty, but they are 
believed to be anct storehouses and 
hiding-places. Pop. 85,290. 

ChistopoP, tn In the Tatar Autonomous 
Rep. (q.v.), on the Kama, 70 m. SE. of 
Kazan*. It is the centre of the Lower 
Kama agric. area. Pop. (1931) 15,500 
(1901, 22,000; 1926, 17^500). It has been 
a town since 1781. Before 1917 there 
was a fiourishing grain trade. Cap. of 
( 1 . Oblast within Tatar Rep. 1952-3 
(abolished). 

Chiswick, Middx, suburb of London, 
on the N. bank of the Thames, 7 m. from 
St Paul*8. The name means ‘cheese 
farm.* Since 1932 it has been Joined 
with, and is the administrative centre of, 
the bor. of Brentford (q.v.). For long a 
riverside vil., its N. part, lying on the 
Great W. Hoad was rapidly developed in 
the later 19th cent. C. House, a remark- 
able PaUadlan villa, was designed by the 
3rd Earl of Burlington for himself,^. 
1725-7, the interior being decorated w 
\Vm Kent. Hogarth’s house, in which 
ho lived from 1749 imtil his death in 
1764. is now a museum of the painter’s 
relics. Walpole House is probably the 
original of Idiss Pinkerton’s Academy in 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, Charles Whit- 
tingham’s famous C. Press fl. here from 
1816 to 1852. At Tumham Green, 
N. of the old parish, Charles I’s forcM 
turned back after capturing Brentford 
(1642). In the par. churchyard are the 
graves of Hogarth and Whistler (qq.v.). 
Industries include the inanuf. of polishes 
and cosmetics, and light engineering. 
Pop. (with Brentford), 59,100. 

Chita, tn of Boyacd dept, Colombia, 74 
m. from Tunja, 150 from Bogotd. On W. 
of E. Cordillera at a height of 9859 ft, 
it produces wheat, potatoes, and maize. 
It has a salt mine and springs. Pop. 1000. 

Chita: 1. Oblast in SE. Siberia, E. of 
Lake Baykal, a mountainous region 
largely covered with coniferous forests, 
with a continental climate (little precipita- 
tion, very severe winters). It has large 
deposits of gold, tin, other non-ferrous 
metals, iron, and coal. C. has dairy 
cattle and sheep breeding, spring grain 
growing, minlog, engineering, and food 
industnes. It is an area of banishment 
and labour camps. Area 168,200 sq. m.; 
pop. (1956) 1,009,000, mostly Russian 
(since 17th cent.), also Buryat and 
Evenki. 

2, Cap., economic and cultural centre of 
the above, on the Trans-Siberian (q.v.). 
It has locomotive works, sawmills, and 
sheepskin and leather industries. It was a 
small Cossack fort, tn in tho 18th cent., 
a plaoe of banishment of Decembrists 
(q.v.) in 1827, and from 1851 tho cap. of 
Transbaikalia and the seat of Nerchinsk 


(q.v.) Mining Administration. From 
1918 to 1920 it was the H.Q. of a White 
army, supported by the Japanese, and 
from 1920 to 1922 the cap. of the Far E. 
Rep. (q.v.). Pop. (1956) 162,000 (1897, 
11,500; 1917, 44,000; 1939, 102,500). 

Chita (animal), see Cheetah. 

Chitambo, vil. of N. Rhodesia, situated 
about 10 m. to the SE. of the S. shore of 
Lake Bangweulu. It is noted as the 
place where Livingstone d, in May 1873. 

Chitin, skeletal substance found in all 
arthropods, forming most of their hard 
parts, and also in some other animals, e.g. 
tho brachlopod lAngula anatina. It is a 
white, amorphous substance containing 
nitrogen, yields glucosamide in acids, and 
is insoluble in alkalis. 

Chitonidae, family of molluscs, in the 
class Amphineura, consists of marine 
animals ranging in size from half an inch 
to half a foot; some are littoral and others 
have been dredged from neater depths. 
All the species are bilaterally symmetrical, 
have 8 shell-plates embedded partially or 
entirely in the mantle, are covered with 
spicules, have an anterior mouth and a 
median posterior anus. They live on 
vegetable matter, and in habit are like 
limpets; they usually attach themselves 
to rocks, but can crawl by means of their 
long foot, and are capable of rolling 
themselves up. 

Chitor, tn in Rajasthan, in the former 
state of Udaipur. The fortress Chitor- 
garh is famous for its fanatical defence 
against Muslim invaders. Three times 
in its hist, the ruling prince led the 
defenders of the fort to total extermina- 
tion while the women immolated them- 
selves in sacrificial fire. 

Chitral, state formerly constituting an 
agency of the NW. Frontier of India, now 
administered as an agency by the Gov. 
of Pakistan. The state has an area of 
about 4500 sq. m., and a pop. of 60,000. 
In 1885 the Lockhart mission visited O., 
and in 1889, and again in 1891, the Brit. 
Gov. agreed to pay the reigning mehtar a 
subsidy on condition that he accepted its 
advice as to foreign policy and defence. 
From 1895 to 1947 Great Britain exercised 
a protectorship over the state, and main- 
tained a small force there, as it was an 
important Brit, outpost. The region is 
fertile and the climate cold. 

Chittagong, tn in E. Bengal, Pakistan. 
It was originally in the Hindu kingdom of 
Tippera, but was captured by Moguls in 
1668. C. has long been a useful port of 
call for coastal shipping and proved a 
valuable base for operations against the 
Japanese in Burma in 1943-4. It is now 
bemg rapidly developed as the chief port 
of E. Pakistan. 

Chittagong Wood, large tropical tree, 
ChickrasHa tabvdaris^ family Moliaceae, 
also known as Indian red-wood, bastard 
cedar, and white cedar. It is largely used 
Id cabinet making. 

Chitty, Joseph (1776-1841), eminent 
special pleader and writer of Treatiae on 
Pleading t 1809, The Laws of Commerce 
and Manufactures and the Controls relatino 
thereto, 1820, and other books on law. 
His 3 sons, Thomas, Joseph the younger. 
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and Tompson, were also TvoU>known 
la^vyers and writers. 

Chltty, Sir Jomh WiUlam (1829-99), 
son of Thomas C., was for 16 years a 
very popular judge. He become master 
of the rolls in 1881, and was promoted to 
the court of appeal in 1897 ; he wrote legal 
text-books. 

Chiusa (Lat. dauaa, shut in): 1. It. tn, 
in Trentino-Alto Adige (g.v.), 6 m. SW. 
of Bressonone (q.v.). It lies on a narrow 
Bti^ of land (altitude 1678 ft) between a 
cltff and the K. Isorco, and is overlooked 
by an anct monastery. 

2. (Chiusa Sclafani) Tn in Sicily (q.v.), 
82 m. SSW. of Palermo (q.v.). Pop. 
7006. 

Chiusi (Etruscan Clusium), It. tn, in 
Tuscany (q.v.), 37 m. SE. of Siena (q.v.). 
It stands on a hillside near the lake of C. 
Anciently, it was one of the cities of the 
Etruscan Confederation {see Etruria), 
and it was the home of Porsona (q.v.). 
Near the tn there still exist vestiges of 
Etruscan fortresses, as well as grottoes or 
catacombs, wliich served as tombs and 
where were found the sun-dried block 
earthenware vases and other ornaments 
now in the museums of Florence and C.; 
the latter museum sullored severe losses 
during the Second World War. In the 
Middle Ages the tn was plagued by 
malaria from surrounding swamps — 
Dante calls it a * pestilential pool* — but, 
as a result of drainago sobemes, it is now 
the centre of a fertile agric. dist. It has 
a lOth-cent. cathedral (restored, 19th 
cent.). Pop. (tn) 3000; (com.) 8600. 

Ohivalry, or the system of knighthood, 
is closely bound up with tlie feudal system 
of Norman times. It has its roots, how- 
ever, in Germanic times, as Tacitus shows 
in his account of this race. C. became 
further developed in the 11th cent., and 
the order of knighthood Involved many 
duties and responsibilities. The king 
himself had to train for knighthood when 
he had to serve first as page, then as 
esquire, before being presented with the 
golden spurs which were one of the sym- 
bols of knighthood. Before a knight was 
admitted into his order, a vigil or night- 
watch was held by him in a chapel where 
he gave himself up to solemn meditation 
before assuming his new duties and 
pnvilegos. C. was eminently social in its 
relations to feudalism, and assumed a 
deep spiritual signidcanoe in its relations 
to the orusade movement where the 
knight had to perform military service 
for the cause of CliristianJty against the 
inddei in Palestine. The favourite sport 
of C. was the tournament or joust. In 
which the knight sought to \vln his lady’s 
favour. A tournament would occupy 
some 2 or 3 days. There would be a 
trial of combat between 2 knights, often 
with lances, and the victor, besides 
winning the armour and horses of the 
vanquished, would bo permitted to name 
some lady who would preside over the 
remaining sports, and who was called the 
Queen of Love and Beauty. The idea 
of a love both spiritual and chivalrous 
became associated with the word C. in 
the Middle Ages. Here the love of a lady , 


implied a deep and reverent attachment 
to the whole of womanhood; at the same 
time one woman oould be the partioular 
object of the knight’s thoughts, when 
the relationship was purely platonic. C. 
under these oonditionB gave rise to a 
vast library of literature, in which all 
kinds of romances, adventures, and poems 
were written. See also Knighthood. 
See C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love, 1936. 

Chivalry, Court of, military court estab. 
under Edward III, i*egulated by Richard 
II, 1390, of which the earl marshal and 
lord high constable were joint judges. Its 
function is to determine questions relating 
to armorial bearings. It tried no cases 
from 1937 untU 1955 when it upheld the 
Manchester Corporation’s claim that a 
certain theatre should not display the civic 
coat of arms. The Lord Chief Justice 
who sat with the earl marshal as his 
surrogate (q.v.) delivered judgment in 
which he held that the C. of C. was not 
obsolete. See Sir W. Blackstone, Com- 
meninries on the Laws of England, 1765-8, 
and H. J. Stephen, Commentaries on the 
Laws of England, ed. of 1883. 

ChivasBO, It. tn., in Piedmont (q.v.) on 
the Po (q.v.). It is an important mrkt 
and commercial tn, and has engineering 
and textile manufs. There are sulphur 
sprbi^ near by. Pop. 12,000. 

JShfve, Give, or AUium schoenoprasum, 
aWliaceous plant related to such well- 
known plants in culinary uso as the leek, 
onion, and garlic. Like them, it grows in 
Britain, and the leaves are considered 
to be edible, their cliief use being to 
flavour soups and stews. Tho C.s grow 
from bulbs, tho leaves are long and 
narrow, and the flowers are bright purple 
or pinky in colour. 

Chlvilooy, tn and cap. of C. dist., 
Buenos Aires prov., Argentine Rep., 
situated 95 m. WSW. of Buenos Aires. 
It is an agric. centre, and has dairying, 
flour-milling, meat-packing, and other 
industries. Pop. 23,000. 

Chizerots, or Burins, name given in 
France to the debris of one of those 
despised races known under the general 
name of Cagots (q.v.). The C. are found 
in sev. of the corns, of Bourg, in the dept 
of Ain, being mostly cattle-dealers and 
butchers. Opinion is divided as to their 
origin, but they are said to be of Goth or 
Saracen blood, though it is possible that 
they really originated as a leper colony. 
In the Middle Ages they were the object 
of persecution and restrictions. Only 
with the Fr. Revolution were they allowed 
ordinary civil rights. See F. Michel, 
Histoires des races mavdites de la France 
ei de, VEspagne, 1947. 

Chkalov (until 1938 Orenburg): 1. 
Obhist in Russia, S. of the Urals, on the 
border of Europe and Asia, largely fertile, 
level steppe; in the E. it includes the 
southernmost part of the Ural Mts. It 
has a dry continental climate. There ai'e 
large iron ore, nickel, copper, and other 
non-ferrous metals, oil, and coal deposits. 
Spring wheat is grown, and cattle and 
sheep are bred for meat and milk. There 
are also engineering, metallurgical, oil 
refining, food, and other industries. The 
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nrin. tns are C. and Orsk. Area 47,400 
sq. m.; pop. (1056) 1,776^000, mogtlT 
Russian. Renamed Orenburfir in 1957. 

2. Cap., economic and cultural centre of 
the above, on the R. UraL It has extensive 
eagineering, flour, meat, leather, and 
clothingr industries, and Is an important 
transportation centre. C. was founded 
In 1735 (on the site of Orsk, transferred in 
1743 to present 8ite> as a fortress and 
centre of the CrenbuifT Fortified Line 
alontp the R. Ural, maimed by Cossacks. 
Since 1744 it has been administrative 
centre of the S. Urals and the adjoining: 
steppe areas, the main point of a large 
barter trade with the Kazakhs (q.v.), and 
the base of Russian advance into Central 
Asia. In 1018-19 it was a centre of anti- 
Bolshevism, and in 1920-4 cap. of the 
Kirghiz (Kazakh) Autonomous Rep. 
Pop. (1956) 226,000 (1897, 73,000; 1939, 
173 , 000 ). Renamed Orenburg in 1957. 

Chladni, Ernst Florens FiieOTioh (1756- 
1827), Ger. philosopher, founder of the 
science of acoustics. Me was 6. at 
Wittenberg, became doctor of laws and 
prof, of jurispradenoe at L^zig, but after 
some time abandoned law and gave him- 
self up to the study of natural science, 
investigating chiefly the laws of sound. 
During the years 1802-12 he travelled 
and lectured with great success in Ger- 
many, Holland, Italy, Russia, and 
mark. Among his ii^tingB arc treatin 
on acoustics and meteorites, of which ne 
had a collection. See his life by Melde, 
1866. 

Chlaenaosae, small family of dicotyle- 
donous trees or shrubs of no known use, 
native to Madagascar. 

Chlatnius, genus of Carahldae, belongs 
to the Colooptera. There are many 
species dwelling in Europe, Africa, Asia, 
and N. America; C. aeric&as and C. tomeu' 
tosus^ 2 medium -sized purple or greeny- 
bronze beetles, ore found in the U.S.A. 
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Gliklamydosaurus Kingi, or Frillsd Lizard 
of Australia, represents a genus of the 
family Agamidae. It is noted for the 


expanse of skin, in the shape of 2 large 
disks, which forms an ample frill to the 
Bides of the neck and throat, and can bo 
unfolded when the lizard is angry and 
folded again at will. In lengUi it ia 
about 3 ft, and when running it picsenta 
a curious spectacle, for it accomplishes the 
feat with its fore Hmbs in the air. The 
creature is allied to the iguana and in 
habit is arboreaL The general colour 
is yellowish-brown variegated with black. 

Chlamyphoruft, or Pichieiago, edentate 
quadruped of the armadUio family, or 
Dasypodidae. The species, of which, 
only two are in existence, are small 
animals covered over with 4-8ided, horny 
plates which are thin in the front and 
strong in the hinder region. The external 
ears are very small, and the small eyes- 
ore buried in long silky hair; under the< 
bony plates €md over the whole body 
the straw-coioured hair also prevails. Tho' 
limbs are short and there are 5 dhdts 
on the fore limbs. C. truricai'iis, a native 
of Mendoza, Argentina, is the moic com- 
mon species; it is about 5 in. in length, 
has strong burrowing habits, and is 
insectivorous in diet. 

Chloasma, patchy deposit of yellowish - 
brown pigment in the skin. C. occura 
notably in pregnancy and is also associa- 
ted with ovarian dysfunction. The cause 
is obscure but is probably endocrine in 
origin. 

Chlodowsoh, or Chlodwig, see Cjjoyjb, 

CU^ieki (pron. Chlo^tzki), Gregors 
Josef (1772-1854), Polisb general and 
patriot. He took part in the first Polish 
insurrection, then served under Napoleon 
in the Grande Ann6e. After the taking of 
Paris in 1814 he led back to Poland ihe 
remnant of the Polish troops and wae 
made general of dlv. by the Emperor 
Alexander. After the second Polisb 
insurrection (1830) 0. became, though 
most unwillingly, dictator. He soon 
resigned in order to re-enter the army and 
fight as a simple soldier. 

Chlora, see Blackbtonia. 

Ghloral(triohloracetaldehyde,CX)lnOHO), 
formed by the action of ohlormo ou 
anhydrous alcohol. It is an oily, colour- 
less liquid with a penetrating odour. 
Combined with water it forms C. hydrate 
(q.v.), while with alkalis it forms chloro- 
form and a formate. It was discovered 
in 1831 by Liebig. It is used as a drug 
to produce sle^, when from 15 to 30 
grains are sufiOoient. It is also used to* 
alleviate pain, and to check excitement 
and convulsions, etc. Sinoe it tends to 
reduce the heart’s action and lower the 
temp, of the body its use is dangerous. 
See also Hypnotics. 

Chloral Hydrate, commonly but 
erroneously called chloral, is chloral 
oombined with water, and is a white 
crystalline substance with a pimgent 
smell and a bitter taste. C. H. treated 
with caustic potash gives pure chloroform. 
It has anaesthetic prop^ios, and is a 
drug* See also Hypnotics. 

Chloramphoniool, see Antibiotics. 

Ghlorantbaoeae, family of tropical or 
subtropical dicotyledonous plants, con- 
sists of herbs, shrubs, and trees having an* 
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aromatio fraaraot odour. The hemm- 
phrodite or uuiiexaal flowers are small, 
sometimes with a sepaloid perianth, 1 to 
3 united stamens, an inferior ovary 
consisting of a single carpel, and a few 
seeds with oily endosperm and no peri' 
sperm. Chief genris is CfUoranthua, 

Chlorargyrite, see CsRARaYBiTE. 

Chlorate, see OHI.ORIO Aoid. 

Chloresterol, alcohol occurring as a 
constituent of bile, gall-stones, egg-yolk, 
nervous tissues, and blood. It is a white 
crystalline substance, soapy to the touch, 
insoluble in water, but soluble in hot 
alcohol or chloroform. It is said to 
neutralise snake-poison. 

Chloric Aoid (HCIO,) is obtained by 
decomposing barium chlorate with its 
exact equivalent of dilute sulphuric acid. 
It is a clear, unstable liquid, and the 
strongest acid contains 60 per cent of 
water. It has powerful oxidising prop- 
erties, and if wood or paper be topped 
in It the oxidation is so rapid that they 
will char, and even take fire. It is a mono- 
basic acid, and forms stable salts called 
chloraiee. The most izxmortant of these is 
potassium chlorate (KCIO3). The chlorates 
are usually formed indirectly by passing 
chlorine into a hot solution of the hy- 
droxide of the metal, and then crystal- 
lising out the chlorate. Chlorides are 
formed at the same time, but they are 
much more soluble and remain in solution. 
Potassium chlorate is manuf. by the 
electrolysis of a hot concentrated solution 
of pot^ium chloride. Since chlorates 
contain a large amount of oxygen, they 
are used as oxidising agents, potassium 
chlorate being used in the manuf. of 
matches, and in pyrotechny, especially 
where coloured enects are required; it 
is also used in tabloid form for the 
alleviation and cure of sore throat. 
Sodium chlorate is a very efficient and 
widely used weed killer. 

Chloride, Ethyl, see Ethyl Chloride. 

Chloride of Lime, see Bleaching and 
Bleaching Powder. 

Chlorimetry, term applied to the estima- 
tion of the proportion of available chlorine 
in bleaching powder (q.v.). It varies 
from 20 to 43 per cent. The process is 
one of volumetric analysis. It is usual 
to make a definite solution of arsenlous 
acid or some other substance which can 
be oxidised. The solution of bleaching 
powder is then carefully run into a 
measured quantity of the orsenious acid, 
and by the aid of an external indicator — 
a paper moistened with potassium iodide 
and starch — sufficient is added untU 
oxidation is quite complete. The quanti- 
ties of both liquids being known, the 
available chlorine can easily be found by 
calculation from the equation: HsAsOiH- 
OaOClf - HsAsOi + GaOlt. Another 
method is to add an excess of potassium 
iodide to the solution of bleaching powder, 
acidifled with acetic acid, and then titrate 
the liberated iodine with standard sodium 
thiosulphate solution. 

Chlorine (symbol Cl ; atomic weight 
35*6; atomic number 17) was discovered 
by Scheele in 1774. He c^led it dephZo- 
gisticated murUxtie add, and regarded it 


as a compound. In 1810 Davy proved it 
to be an element, and gave it its present 
name, because of its greenish-yellow 
colour* It does not occur free in nature, 
but it is very common in combination with 
metals, the commonest chloride being 
sodium chloride (common salt). As such 
it occurs in all natural waters; in beds as 
rook salt, in animal secretions, and in 
plants. In combination with hydrogen, 
as hydrochloric acid, it is found in volcanic 
gases and in the gastric juice. C. can be 
obtained in various ways: (1) by heating 
gently manganese dioxide and hydro- 
chloric aoid, water, manganese chloride, 
and C. being formed; (2) by heating 
manganese dioxide with a mixture of the 
substances from which hydrochloric acid 
is made, e.g. common salt and sulphuric 
acid. This results in the formation of 
sodium bisulphate, manganese sulphate, 
water, and C. A comparison of these two 
methods shows that whereas the second 

g rocess results in the obtaining of all the 
'. from the common salt, the first process 
leaves half of it in the form of manganous 
chloride; (3) many highly oxidized com- 
pounds, together with hydrochloric acid, 
give us C., and among these substances 
may be named potassium dichromate and 
potassium chlorate. 

Manufacturing processes: (1) Weldon*s 
pmeesa is really a process by which the 
iQLnganous chloride mentioned above can 
be turned again into manganese dioxide, 
and re-used to act upon further supplies of 
hydrochloric acid, giving further quanti- 
ties of C. (2) Deacon* s process depends 
upon catalysis (q.v.); air, or oxygen and 
hydrochloric acid, are passed over pumice 
impregnated with cuprous chloride (a 
salt of copper), which has been heated to a 
duU-red heat. Then water is formed and 
C. evolved. But Weldon’s process is now 
obsolete, and Deacon’s is rarely used. 
Most of the C. now manuf. is obtained by 
the electrolysis of a solution of common 
salt. 

Properties, It is a greenish-yeUow gas, 
which has a suffocating smell. If inhaled 
in the pure state it would cause death. It 
acts very rapidly on the muoous mem- 
branes even when largely diluted in the 
air. Very dilute in the air, however it 
imparts a pleasant odour to a room. It is 
two and a half times as heavy as air, but 
when heated its density is considerably 
less than it should be. So while at lower 
temps, its molecular formula is Clg, i.e. 
has 2 atoms in the molecule, at higher 
temps, it must dissociate into single 
atoms. It is fairly soluble in water, 
although it may be collected over warm 
water, or over brine. It has such power- 
ful chemical affinities that it wUl enter into 
combination with a largo number of ele- 
ments at the ordinary temp.: in many 
cases so violent is the combination that 
the other body takes fire, e.g. phosphorus, 
arsenic, antimony. It is remarkable to 
notice that if the C. be dry it will not unite 
with these substances. It has a strong 
affinity for hydrogen. If the two gases 
be mixed and heated, or even exposed to 
sunlight, they will unite with an explo- 
sion to form hydrochloric aoid gas. C. 
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possesses strong: bleaching powers by 
virtue of this great afiBnity for hydrogen, 
for it will unite with the hydrogen in 
water, displacing the oxygen, and this 
nascent oxygen acts on the natural colour- 
ing matter, bleaching it. It is this bleach- 
ing power which makes it valuable oom- 
ineroially, and for this purpose it is com- 
bined Tdth moist slaked lime to form 
bleaching powder (q.v.). C. gas can be 
liquefied by lowering its temp, to — 34® 
0., when it has a golden colour. At 
- 104® it freezes into a yellow crystai- 
Une mass. As a liquid it is packed in 
lead-lined iron bottles and e:roorted to 
bo used in the extraction of gold by the 
cUorinaJtion process. Liquid C. enters 
into combination with the gold in the ore 
and forms a soluble chloride which can be 
separated from the insoluble residues. 
Then by suitable means the gold can be 
obtained. C. is one of the haloaen group 
of elements, which are fluorine, C-, bro- 
ii^e, and iodine, all of which possess 
similar properties. See Bromine; Flu- 
orine; Hydrochloric Acid; Iodine. 

Chlorine in Warfare. The Introduction 
of chlorine as a weapon in modem warfare 
dates from 22 April 1915, when the Ger- 
mans discharged it from cylinders oppo- 
site a sector held by the French, while 
another attack was made on the Canadian 
front on 24 April. The gas was a com 
plete surprise to the unprotected troopaf„ 
and it removed all resistance on the front 
affected to a considerable depth. Crude 
respirators were soon supplied to the 
troops, and later much improved upon. 
The first gas attack by the British was 
made at Loos on 25 Sept. 1915, using 
cylinders of chlorine. It is noteworthy 
that conditions of wind were more fre- 
quently favourable to the Allies than to 
the Germans. The gas shell was even- 
tually substituted for the cloud method, 
and found to possess many advantages. 
It is relatively Independent of wind, and 
enables many more toxic substances to be 
used. Chlorine, phosgene, chloropiorln, 
and others were classed as asphyxiating 
gases, and produced their effect by causing 
lesions and congestion in the pulmonary 
system while death frequently resulted 
from suffocation. Chlorine was not used 
in the Second World War. 

Chlorite, mineral of a green colour com- 
posed of silicate of alumina. Iron, mag- 
nesia, and a certain amount of water. 
It is soft, and when crystallised in small 
green hexagonal crystals is scaly in tex- 
ture. It forms the prin. part of C. schist 
in the region of the metamorphio rooks, 
and is also an alteration product of horn- 
blende and other minerals in many crystal- 
line rooks. There are many varieties; 
orthoohlorites, which are crystalline, and 
leptoohlorites, which are not. 

Chlorite Sohlst, variety of schist com- 
posed of chloritio material such as clino- 
ohlore, together with quartz, mica, talc, 
felspar, and other minerals. 

Chloritio Marl, name given to what is 
really glauconite marl. It is a chalky 
marl of a white or yellow colour and 
situated at the base of the chalk. The 
name 'chloritio' was given owing to the 


presence of grains of glauconite scattered 
through it, which was wrongly supposed to 
be chlorite. It also contains phosphatio 
nodules. The C. M., together with the 
chalk marl, the grey chalk, and the white 
chalk which overlie it form the div. called 
the Lower Chalk of the Upper Cretaceous 
Period. The prin. fossils ore varieties of 
Ammonites or ScJUoenbachia, 

Chlorocinnose (CifHiCliOa), compound 
produced by the action of chlorine upon 
oil of cinnamon. When pure it exists as 
brUliant crystals, which are colourless. 
It volatlUses by heat without change. 

Ghlorooyanio Aold, or Cyanurio Chloride 
«CN)sClt), is obtained when anhydrous 
hydrocyanic acid and chlorine are to- 
gether exposed to the eustion of sunlight. 
It is crystalline, forming needles, and has 
a disagreeable smell. Heated with water 
it is decomposed, and gives oyanuric and 
hydrochloric acids. 

Chlorodyne, popular patent medicine, 
first compoimded by Dr CoUis Browne. 
Owing to its dangerous nature and 
variability of composition, the latter was 
fixed by the Brit, pharmacopoeia of 1885 
as chloroform, morphine, prussic acid, 
ether, and, in addition, peppermint and 
a syrup. It is useful for diarrhoea and 
coughs, but must be used carefully. 

Chloroform, or Triohloromethane 
(CHCla), volatile liquid widely used as 
an anaesthetic. It has a pleasant odour. 
boilB at 61® C., has a melting point of —63^ 
C., and a sp. gr. of 1 '5 at 15®. It is not im- 
fiammable at ordinary temps., but burns 
with a green-edged flame when heated. 
It is formed when methane, methyl 
chloride, or methylene dichioride is 
treated with chlorine in sunlight, but is 
commonly prepared by distilling alcohol 
or acetone with bleaching powder, or by 
warming chloral or chloral hydrate with a 
solution of sodium hydroxide. C. quickly 
decomposes in air, especiallv in the 
presence of sunlight, carbonyl chloride 
and hydrochloric acid being produced. 
As carbonyl chloride is a dangerous im- 
purity when the C. is used for anaesthetic 

S urposes, it is customary to keep the 
quid in the dark, and the addition of 
a small percentage of alcohol serves to 
effect the decomposition of any carbonyl 
chloride which may be formed. A good 
test of the purity of C. is provided by the 
addition of silver nitrate when no pre- 
cipitate should form; it also should not 
darken when agitated with strong sul- 
phuric acid. C. was introduced as an 
anaesthetic by Sir James Simpson in 1847, 
and it quickly superseded ether for long 
operations. It has about three times the 
potency of ether. It is administered by 
means of a loose-fitting mask which allows 
mixture of air, and the strengrth of the 
vapour is gradually increased. The 
effect of the inhalation is to produce first 
a state of disordered consciousness, which 
leads to complete unconsciousness. The 
reflexes persist for some time, and there 
are energetic movements of the muscles. 
In the next stage the muscles relax, and 
many of the reflexes disappear, though the 
vital centres in the medulla are still sen- 
sitive, and the heart muscle is active; 
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this is tlxe slfiiffe snXMle for sarirical in shape. It Is associated with other 
operaticm. Latw> the vital centres in pigments in the plant economy, and the 
the medulla may become paralysed, In changing colours of spring and autumn 
which cose respiration stops and life is are probably due to changes in the relative 
endangered. 0, under sldUed manage* amonnts of O. and other pifi^ents 
ment is a safe anaesthetic, but owing to (anthooyanins, and also the nanthopbyli 
the ease with which an overdose may be constituent of the C. itself). The exis- 
given, and the rish of delayed C. poisoning tence of C. is sometimes taken as the 
causing fatty degeneration of the liver, distinguishing charaotoristio of the plant 
heart, and kidneys, it is seldom used now as oompared with the animal, but some 
except in emergency. 0. Is also adminis- plants seem to build up their tissues 
tered interna^ aa a stimulant, anodyne, without the aid of G., and some anlmala, 
and as an antidote to strychnine poison* such as certain infusoria, hydra, etc., 
ing. l^iXternally, it is used to dilate the possess 0., but this is due to symbiotic 
superfioial blood-vessels, and as a local algae. MoUusos and orustaoea frequently 
anaesthetio in cases of toothache. See exhibit 0. as the result of absorption from 
also ANASgniESXA. food. 

Ghlero-nitious Gas, or NItrosyl Chloride ChlorophylUte. mineral consisting of 
(NOCl), orange-coloured gas obtained by quartz, chlorite* and muscovite, occurring 
the cm^ct union of chlorine and nitric in scaleB or laminae. It is a variety of 
oxide. It is easily liquefied at about 5° the larger group of the phyllites, minerals 
0. and atmospheric pressure, and is intermediate in character between the 
readily decomposed iu the presence of clay -slates and the mica-schists, 
watw and hydroxides of sodium, potas- Chlcrovalerlo Acid, oUlorino substitu* 
slum, or ao^onium. tion product of valeric acid. When the 

Chieropal, massiye xnineral resembling anhydrous valeric acid is mixed with re<l 
opal. It is green in colour, and consists phospjmrua and dry chlorine passed 
of a hydrous silioate of trom into the mixture in the presence of sun* 

Ghloropliyll, green colouring matter of light, an atom of chlorine is substituted 
plants, in whion it is accompanied by 2 for an atom of hydrogen, 
other substances, carotin ( 04 oH|«) and Chlumso (Ger. Chlumetz), Czechoslovak 
xanthophylg (ChoHssOla. C. is not a tn in the re^on of Hradec Kr&lovd (q.v.), 
sin^ oompound, but, as was shown byj^n the Oidlinou. Pop. 4100. 

Wiuit&tter, g mheture of the bluish^greenP^ Ghlumsta, Bee Ohlumeo. 
ohlorophyll*a with about one*third of its Chmielnlski, see Khmbl'nttbkyy. 
weight of the yeUowish-green ohlorophyli* Cbo-Bo, tn of Tong-king, Xndo-China, 
has the fomula situated on the Song Bo (Black R.) 

(COOCHa) (COOCaoHM), at the point where the rlv. bends N. 
and worophyll-h a shnilaf constitution before it enters the Song Kol (Red R.). 
except that it contains I atom of oxygen It is an important tromng centre, and 
moore and t atoms ol hydrogen less. O. gold is worked in the nelghhonrhood. 
is insoluble in water, but dissolves In Cho Oyu, Himalayan mt in £. Nepal, 
alcohol, bMUsene, and d^oroform, and 20 m. to the W. of Everest; height 
when extracted by the aid of one of these 20,7d0 ft. It is the world's soventh 
•olvomta, appears as a green amorphous highest mt. It was first reconnoitred in 
mass. It IS dichromatic, that is to say, Novmnber 1951 by W. H, Murray and 
when a tlfin layer Is viewed by transmitted T, D., Bourdillon, who discovered the host 
l^t*ltappeam green; hut when the layer route on its NW. face. This route was 
is of comaiderable thidkness* it is dark red twice attenmted; once, unsuccessfully, in 
in oolour. This is explained by the fact 1952 by a large Brit, expedition led by 
that whereas both red and green rays are S. Shipton; again in 1954 by a party of 
transmitted, the green rays predominate 3 Austrians and 5 Sherpas led by Dr 
in a thin layer, hut are absorbed with Herbert Ticby, wbo wished to demon - 
greater faqiUty than the red if the layer stratethata very big mt oould be climbed 
M thick. The devek^pment of C, in by a very Bmall party. On 19 Oct. he, 
plants appears to depend on certain 3. Joohler, and Posang Dawa Lama 
conditiona of temp, and light, for tf parts reached the summit. They carried no 
of a plant are hidden from sunlight, they oxygen. 

qulck]^ become blanched. The function Chobe, or Llnyantl. River, trib. of the 
of C. is to aid in the nouiiebment of the E. Zambesi, N. Rhodesia, discovered by 
plant by absorbing carbon dioxide from David Livingstone, 1851. 
the atmosphere and producing carbo- Chooolale, see Cqooa anp Cbocolatb. 

hy^tce. The nature of the process Ohootaws, tribe of N. Amer. Indiaiis of 

(photosynthesla) is obscure, hut sunlight the Musk<^ean family, now largely 
is an important factor, and the C. ceils intermarried with white and Negro stock, 
appear to possess the power of absorbing They are now citiseoa of the U.S.A.. 
radiant eneigy from the sun*s rays, by numbering about 18,000!, mostly in 
means of wmeh the neceesai^ chemical Oklahoma, They aided with the Con- 
ehanges are hrougm about. Viewed federates in the Civil war, and suffered 
microsi^ieaEy, the 0. ol planm is seen to the loss of all their rights. Th^ were one 
consist w eiranujbs or coipisfoles oalled of the Five CivUteed Tribes. They prao- 
obloroplMts, which are embedded in the tised head deformation of infants, and 
protomaBmle suhstance of certain cells, are often thereby known as 'fiatheada* 
The ^bitoroplaete ol the a^ae frequently Chodkiewles, J(an Km’ol (1500-1621), 
exhibit a oempilcated appearance: in Polish soldier, most famous member of 
Spirogyra, fmr Stance, they ace iq^iral a famous family. He served imder Alva 
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In tbe Low Countries and, later, under parts, and boys or one or two rare male 
Zamoyski in the Turoo-Moldavlan cam* voioes the alto or contralto parts, and 
paign, where he obtained high command, men the tenor and bass. They usually 
Played a prominent part in resisting are surplioed. In cathedrals they are 
repeated Swedish inyasions of the Baltic divided into 2 portions, ecmJtoria, i.e. on 
provs. He was made a hetman of the precentor’s or N. side of the chano^ 
Lithuania in 1605 and won a remarkable and decani, on the dean’s or S. side. The 
victory with 4000 men against a Swedish men form a special body attached to the 
army of nearly 20,000. In 1619, however, cathedral and are termed vicars-ohoral or 
ho was forced to sue for peace, his position lay clerks, 

having been undermined by revolts. Choir, in architecture, that portion of a 
Subsequently, when the Turks and church which is specially reserved and 
Moldavians attacked Poland and defeated furnished for choristers. This is usually, 
Zolkiewski, C. counter-attacked and com- but not invariably. In the B. part oi 
plotely defeated the invaders, but d, the church, occupjdng the W. hair of the 
soon afterwards. chancel (q.v.) or sanctuary. Hence the 

Chodowiecki, Daniel Nicolas (1726- terms ’chancel’ and ’choir’ have come to 
1801), Polish painter and engraver, 6. bo almost synonymous; but this usage 
Danzig. He produced the famous set may be incorrect, e.g. at Westminster 
of miniatures, * The History of the Life Abbey, where the C, is in the nave, 
of Christ,* but his large output is on the Choiseul, C^sar, Duo de, Sieur du Plcssis- 
whole somewhat trivial in nature, though Praslin (1598-1676), Fr. general who dls- 
he was a capable portrait painter and tinguished himself at tbe siege of La 
book illustrator. He has occasionally Rochelle, 1628, and in Piedmont, 1636- 
been known as the Ger. Hogarth, possibly 1643; at the end of which campaign he 
because of his truthful representation of was made a marshal. Gained a decisive 
middle-class life. He became the director victory over the Spaniards at Tranoheron 
of the Berlin Academy in 1797. in 1648, and, soon afterwards, having 

Chodzko, Alexander (1804-91), Polish been given the command of the royed 
poet and oriental and Slavic scholar, forces in the war of the Fronde, he 
lie was appointed Russian consul to defeated Turenne at Bethel, 1650. 
Persia, 1829, and made a special study . Created duke in 1665, also known as the 
of the language and literature of thatiiMarshal du Plessis. 

country and also of other oriental lan-^ Choiseul-Amboise, Btienne Franeoit, 
guagcs. In 1842 he went to Parsi, and Duo de (1719-85), Fr. statesman, eldest 
in 1858 succeeded Mickiewicz as prof, son of Francois Joseph de C., Marquis de 
of Slavonic literature at the College de Stain ville (1700-70), 6. Lorraine. He 
Franco. He was the translator of many entered the army and fought in the war 
Persian poems, among others 52 lamenta- of the Austrian Succession. Ho became 
tions or miracle-plays concerned with the lieutenant-general after seeing service in 
deaths of Hossan and Hosein. He pub. Italy and Bohemia. He gained the 
Popular Poetry of Persia, 1842, and Fairy favour of Mme de Pompadour, and after 
Tales of the Slav Peasants and Herdsmen, various diplomatic missions became 
trans. into English, 1895, a Persian minister for foreign affairs in 1758, and 
grammar, and many other works. he controlled the Fr. foreign policy 

Choerilus: 1. Athenian tragic poet, through the Seven Years War. He 
competed with Aeschylus, 499 uc. Said became minister of war and marine, and 
by Suidos to have written 150 plays, but again minister of foreign affairs in 1766. 
none is extant. Having failed in his Austrian policy he 

2. (5th cent. BC), Gk epic poet, 6. strove to retrieve the situation by an 
Samos. Fnigmenta of his Perseis, written alliance with Spain, known as the Family 
at the court of Archolaus of Macedonia, Compact (1761), but it was too late to save 
have been preserved. See G. Kinkel, Canada or the Fr. possessions in India 
Epicorum Oraecorum Fragmenta, i, 1877. from Great Britain, and ho turned his 
Choeropus Castanotis, pig-footed bandi- energies to fresh colonies in the Antilles 
coot, an Australian marsupial of the and San Domingo. In 1768 he annexed 
family Peramelidae. It is an omnivorous, Corsica with the hope of its future use 
burrowing tvnimal with long ears and tail, m the colonisation of Africa. After Mme 
and the two well-developed digits on its de Pompadour’s death, however, Mme 
fore limbs give them a pig-like appearance, du Barry soon persuaded Louis XV to 
It lives on grtxssy plains. dismiss him, and he then retired to 

Choir, formerly spelt quire, as it is Dhantoloup. In 1774 Louis XVI recalled 
pronounced (from O.F. cucr, modern lim, but did not restore him to favour. 
choeur; Lat. chorus), the name of the See F. Calmettes (ed.). Memoirs du due 
trained or orgtinisod body of shigers who ie Choiseul, 1904. 

take part and lead In the musical portions Choisy-le-Roi, Fr. tn in the dept of 
of a church sendee, or perform portions Seine, on the Seine, 7 m. S. of Paris. It 
of the service alone, where the congre- has the remains of a royal chfttoau, and 
gation do not join, as in the singuig of there is a parachute training centre, 
anthems. The term is also applied to a Rouget-de-Lislo (q.v.). d. here. Its 
body of male and female smgers who manufs. include chemicals, glass, and 
perform the choral portions of a musical pottery. Pop. 27,200. 
composition; and to the port of the church Choke-oherry, name given to Prunus 
used by them. In the Anglican Church, virginiana, a N. Amor, shrub, yielding 
the C. usually consists of male voices small dark red fruits of harsh taste, 
only, boys taking the treble or soprano Choke Damp, miners* term for carbon 
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dioxide. Uader ordinary circuxustanoes from India to Mecca, whence it was dis* 
it may be found in recesses or badly semlnated by pilgrims to Eg^t and other 
ventilated places in the mine, but is parts. In 1884 it reached Europe again 
formed in hiige quantities when an ex- by the same pilgrim route and was 
plosion of coal-gas mixed with air occurs, carried to S. America by an It. ship. In 
owing to the combination of the carbon 1892 a severe epidemic appeared in Paris 
of the gas and the oxygen of the air. and subsequently in Germany and Russia. 
When formed in this way it is known as In Hamburg there were 16,956 cases and 
after-damp. When the atmosphere is 8605 deaths. By 1895 the disease had 
charged with a large amount of carbon exhausted its energies in Europe, though 
dioxide, symptoms of suffocation occur it still prevailed in Arabia, Persia, China, 
through deficient oxidation of the blood, and Japan as well as in India. The 
Choking, suffocation by obstruction or specific cause of Asiatic C. is a micro- 
compression of the windpipe. Any object organism which invades the intestines 
indrawn into the windpipe when swallow- and develops there. K. Xoch, in 1883, 
ing food is usually the cause of C.; such found in the stools of C. patients in Egypt 
objects, fishbone, piece of bread, etc., a microbe of the genus Spirillum^ which 
become impacted in the glottis, at the he called the 'comma* bacillus (actually 
top of the windpipe, blocking the passage, bacterial vibrios) from its shape, and 
Children, also, often get buttons, small asserted it was the cause of the disease, 
coins, etc., lodged in the same place. It is a very motile organism, possessing a 
The natural response of nature is to cause single long flagellum, and appears only in 
a fit of violent coughing which removes the intestinal tract. Cultures of this 
the obstruction. Failing this, where cases microbe show it to be a somewhat weakly 
tlireaten to prove fatal by asphyxiation, organism, unable to live at a temp, above 
tracheotomy must be performed, i.e. an 60* C. or tn the presence of any acid, being 
incision is made into the trachea from the at once killed by drying, and readily over- 
front of the neck, so that a tube can be gi'own by other bacteria. When these 
inserted; the operation was formerly facts were estab., scientists found it diffl- 
often necessary in the treatment of cult to believe that tho comma bacillus 
diphtheria. In cases of external com- could be responsible for such widespread 
pmssion of the windpipe, such as In and obstinate outbreaks of disease, and 
strangling, hanging, or garrotting, th^many attempts were made to account for 
heart and lungs are paralysed, breathin^its virulent nature under certain condi- 
ceases, and death occurs in a few seconds, tions. The outcome of the investigations 
It should be noticed that hi execution by seems to credit the microbe with two or 
hanring, 0. does not occur, death being more stages of development. Like many 
produced by dislocation of the neck other parasites, when it emerges from the 
vertebrae. human body, it has to develop under 

Choking-ooil, inductance coil used on certain other conditions of temp., 
A.C. circuits for reducing the current moisture, and food, before it regains its 
without appreciable loss of power, the virulence. The reservoir, or source, of 
resistance being small. The effect can Infection is usually symptomless carriers 
be made variable by providing the coll of the infection who are either oonvales- 
with a core consisting of a bundle of iron cent from an attack of the disease or are 
wires, which can be pulled out or pushed suffering from it in a mild form. Tho 
in, thus decreasing or increasing the disease may be both air- and water-borne. 
Inauctance. A core increases the power In Hamburg the drinking of imfiltered 
loss by iron losses (q.v.). riv. water was undoubtedly the cause of 

Ohola, name of an anct div. and dynasty the outbreak of 1892, as in Altona, where 
of the Tamil country, India, between the the water was filtered, the pop. escaped 
Cauvery R. and the S. Penner, Madras, except for cases imported from Hamburg. 
The whole S. peninsula of India was once Modem methods of sanitation and, in 
ruled by the C. dynasty. Its hist, began particular, the chlorination of water sup- 
in AD 860 but it gradually declined, and plies have greatly limited the incidence 
was extinguished m the 11th cent. of C. The s^Tnptoms are usually classified 

Cholecystitis, see Gaix Bladder. in three stages. There is first of all 

Cholelithiasis, see Gall-stones. a preliminary diarrhoea which may 

Cholera (Gk kholera) synonymous with not occasion alarm; the characteristic C. 
Asiatic cholera, acute Infectious disease attack follows, including vomiting and 
caused by the Vibrio cholerae. Asiatic profuse liquid evacuations. These are 
C. has its home in India, particular^ in very frequent, and soon become of the 
the lowlands of Bengal, and was confined colour and consistency of rice-water or 
to E. countries imtil the 19th cent. In thin gruel. Owing to the mat loss of 
1817 an epidemic of C. spread from India water, other secretions are lessened, the 
to Japan m one direction and in the other urine becomes totally suppressed, the skin 
reached Astrakhan in 1823. Another shrinks and assumes a grey tinge, the 
epidemic started in India in 1826, reached calves and other muscles are cramped, 
Astrakhan in 1830, Moscow and Berlin in and the patient suffers from an unquench* 
1831, Paris and the Brit. Isles in 1832; able thirst. The third stage may be 
it was carried by emigrants to Canada in asphyxia or recovery. In the asphyxial 
the same year, and raged with varying stage the skin becomes dark grey and the 
virulence until 1838. The next great circulation of the blood becomes more and 
epidemic reached Europe in 1847 and more sluggish, until the cutting of a vein 
lasted until 1855. In 1865 the disease fails to produce any outflow of blood. If 
again appeared in Europe, travelling the patient survives he proceeds to the 
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stage of recovery, when cyanoalB vanishes, remained almost exclusively Chinese. C. 
the evacuations resume their yellow is the centre of Cochin-China's network of 
colour, the urinary secretion returns, and canals and rivs. and the H.Q. of its rice 
the circulation improves. There is always trade. Most of Viet Nam's rioe-miUs are 
danger of a relapse, and the occurrence, situated in O., which a^o manufs. cigar* 
the so-called C. typhoid, may load to ettes, glass, textiles, sugar, and alcohol, 
death. The average rate of mortality in Estimates of pop. vary widely, but it is 
an epidemic is about 50 per cent. Cura- probable that more than half a million 
tivo treatment should commence with the Chinese people live in C. 
preliminary diarrhoea. When C. is threat- Cholula, city, Puebla state. Mexico, a 
ened, all oases of diarrhoea should be railway Junction and agrio. processing 
suspected. The patient should take to centre, 6 m. from Puebla, with on anot 
bod and endeavour to produce a mild Indian pyramid or teocalii crowned by 
perspiration. Transfusions of hypertonic a Sp. church. Here the Mexican god 
alkaline saline should be given; a suitable Quetzalcoatl passed 20 years in teaching 
solution is 180 grains of sodium bloarbon- the Toltecs the arts of civilisation. The 
ate and 90 grains of sodium chloride in pyramid was erected in Ms honour, and 
1 pint of sterile water. No specido crowned with Ms temple and image, 
chemotherapeutic agent has been dls- Six thousand human viotl]^ are said to 
covered. Opium, morpMa, and alcohol have been sacrificed annually at tMs and 
are to be avoided. Potassium porman- the other sanguinary shrines in C. It 
ganate should be administered per anum was claimed by Cortes the Conqueror 
in all cases of C., to oxidise and so destroy that the sacred city contained 40,000 
the toxins produced hv the germ in the houses. In 1519 he destroyed the city, 
tatestine; Kaolin is also useful for the Pop. 8400. 

same purpose. Barley water can be grlven Choluteoa: 1. Dept of S. Honduras on 

to combat the dehydration, even if the Gulf of Fonseca, part of the coastal 
vomiting ooours. Preventive measures plain providing transcontinental com- 
are of the utmost importance when C. munication. Agriculture, livestock rais- 
is threatened. An effective C. prophy- ing, and dairying are the prin. occupations, 
lactic vaccine is available, and persons Area 1966 sq. m.; pop. 118,000. 
proceeding to C. districts should be 2. Cap. of above dept, one of the oldest 
inoculated beforehand. There should be«itiea in the oountry, 55 m. S. of Teguoi- 
the utmost cleanliness in everything con*^alpa. Products include ooflee and cattle ; 
cerning the water supply and the disposal there ore light Industries. Pop. 5300. 
of sewage. Travellers should be kept j Ohomolhari, or Chomo-lha-ri, peak of 
under inspeotion, and public authorities the Himalaya Mts, over 23,930 ft high, 
should thoroughly disinfect oU dustbins, between Tibet and Bhutan, E. of Sikkim, 
water-closets, etc., whether owned pri- 140 m. from Mt Everest, rising above the 
vately or not. The individual should main route from India to Gyangtse. First 
practise personal cleanliness, boil all water ascent by F. S. Chapman and Pasang 
and milk before drinking, avoid uncooked Dawa, 1937. 

fruit, and excess in alooholio liquors. Chomolungmar, see Everest, Mocnt. 

Cholera nosiras, g^tro-enteritis resem- Chomutov (Ger. Komotau), Czeoho* 
bling true Asiatic C. but usually caused Slovak tn in the region of Ustl and Labem 
by bacilli of the paratyphoid or ooli group, (q.v.), at the foot of the Erzgebirge (q.v.). 
Cholera infantum, term used to describe It is in a coal-mining dist., and has an 
the more severe forms of summer diarrhoea important engineering industry. Pop. 
in infants. See J. S. Chambers, Conquest 26,700. 

of Cholera, 1938, and Manson's Tropical Chondracanthus, curious genus of para- 
Diseases (14th ed.), 1954. sitio oopepod crustacean in which the 

Cholet, tn in the dept of Maine-et-Loire, large females attach themselves to the 
France, situated on the r. b. of the Maine, gills of living fish, and the small males 
30 m. SW. of Angers. There are large attach themselves to their feminine 
cattle markets, and textiles, footwear and counterparts. 

preserves are manuf. There are also Chonos AroMpelago, gniroup of over a 
bleaoMng and dye-works. Pop. 23,200. thousand rocks, is., and reefs oil the W. 

Chollambus (Gk chdlos, lame), iambic coast of Chile in the provs. of CMio6 and 
lino with a spondee or trochee instead Ays6n between lat. 44® and 46® S. They 
of an iambus in the last foot. Termed are inhabited only by a few nomadic 
the limping iambus, it was used by Gk Indians, and are separated from the 
and Lat. poets to give a ludicrous or mainland by the Moraleda Channel, 
satirioal effect. Chop!, Bantu tribe of Mozambique, who 

Cholmondeley, Mary (1859-1925), novel- provide much labour for the Band gold- 
ist, granddaughter of Mary Heber, mines. They are famous as mosioians, 
sister of Bishop Heber (q.v.). Her Red with large orchestras of Marimbas. 
Pottage, 1899, won oonslderable success. There Is also an unrelated tribe of the 
She had previously written 3 other novels, some name in central Uganda. See 
The Banners Jewels, 1887, Sir Charles H. Tracey, Chopi Musicians, 1948, 
Danvers, 1889, and Diana Tempest, 1893. Chopin, Fryderyk Franoiszek (Fr4d4rio 
Her later novels included Moth ana Rust, Franpois) (1810-'49), Polish composer and 
1902, and The Lowest Rung, 1908. Under pianist, 5. Zelazowa Wola, a vll. 30 m. 
One Boo/, 1918, is a book of reminisoenoes. from Warsaw, of Pollsh-Fr, parentage. 

Cholon, CMnese city adjoining Saigon His father was an emigrant Fr. book- 
in Cochin-China. It was founded by keeper and subsequently a teacher. 
Chinese merchants in about 1778 and has Although he spent half Ms life in Paris, 
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C« became the greatest exponent of 
Polish natioaaUty m music. He showed 
early genius In music and, at the age of 
Biz, began his musical training under 
Zywny, a Bohemian and teacher of 
piano. In 1823 he was sent to a Warsaw 
college, where his genius began to assert 
itself, and whilo there he reoeiTed, instruc- 
tion in conmosition from Jdzet Eisner, 
a Silesian and director of the conservatory 
at Warsaw. Later he became a pupil at 
the Warsaw Conservatoiy. His fellow 
students there introduced him into the 
best circles of Polish society, and these 
eeurly impressions of cultured life were of 
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endui'ing influence on C.’s development, 
both as a man and as an artist. His 
d^but as a pianist was in Vienna in 1829, 
and his first appearance in public was 
marked by considerable success. Two 
years later he proposed to visit London, 
but, on reaching Paris, settled there. 
Here too he soon became a favourite of 
society and was the friend of Berlioz, 
Bellini, and Liszt. Here began his 
friendship with Mme Dudevant. other- 
wise George Sand, who ezercisod an 
important influence on his life. When 
in 1888 his piilmonary trouble began he 
accompanied George Sand, with her 
children to Majorca; but though she 
nursed him with solicitude, he made no 
permanent recovery. The last 10 years 
of his life were a continua.1 struggle with 
the disease to which he succumbed. 
The revolution of 1848 drove him out 
of Paris to Britain, where he was a centre 
of attraction in the chief ciUes, but 
eventually he became so weak that when 
he was to play at some great house he 


had to be carried upstairs. After a visit 
to Scotland, where he stayed at Lord 
Torphlohen's country seat, he went back 
hysterically to Paris, but only to die on 17 
Oct. 1849: be was buried in Pere Laohaise 
cemetery beside Bellini and Cherubini. 

C.’s compositions embrace the imagdbia- 
tive melancholy of the Slavonic peasant 
as well as the grace and culture of the 
Polish aristoorat, and his character shines 
out through muoh of his work. His 
compositions stand alone owing to the 
peouJiar nature of his genius; they are 
extremely individualist and of a pro- 
Qonnoed style and full of poetic imagery. 
He employed donoe forms and rhythms — 
particularly the mazurka — around which 
to weave many of his melodies. He has 
been well described os the poet of the 
piano — a lyric poet for the most part, 
though sometimes a dramatio poet. The 
list of his oompositionB is so prolific in 
mazurkas, waltzes, polonaises, and other 
forms of national dance music that it is 
sometimes difficult to believe that they 
are so often the expression of a deeply 
melancholy nature — a seeming paradox, 
yet explained by the type of C.'s nation- 
ality, a nationality which has been justly 
described as sadness personified. What 
music C. composed for other media than 
the piano is negligible, for even when he 
associated other instruments with the 
piano they were obviously subordinated 
to it. Among bis compositions are 27 
dtudos, 24 preludes, 20 nocturnes — the 
style and name of the pianoforte nocturne 
he owed to the Irish composer, John 
Field (1782-1837)— 59 mazurkas, 1C 
polonaises, 14 waltzes, 4 ballades, 4 
scherzos, 3 inmromptns, 3 sonatas, and 
2 concertos. Some of these are still the 
most popular of all recital items. Except- 
ing a collection of Polish songs, the 2 
concertos above mentioned, and a few 
concerted pieces of chamber music, 
almost all the works of C. are written 
for pianoforte solo; the symphony, the 
oratorio, and the opera be never attemp- 
ted. He was among the finest executants 
as a pianist, and in this art Liszt alone 
approached him. He was among the 
first to use the thumb freely on black 
keys. Many of his pieces, with eerie 
effects or echo effects or fairy-like accom- 
paniments, depend for their adequate 
rendering on the use of a particularly 
subtle kind of finger technique and pedal- 
ling, and are indeed a good test of the 
varied resources of the sldlled pianist. 

The house in which O. was bom was 
taken over by the Polish nation In 1934 
and extensive gardens were laid out. In 
the Second World War the Germans 
stripped it of all its fumituro and things of 
value; but after the war the Poles gradu- 
ally collected various pieces of furniture, 
pictures, etc., which had been salved by 
the composer’s admirers, with a view to 
famishing the house at Zelazowa Wola as 
a worthy place of pilgrimage. The Poles 
see G.’s musio as the noblest expression 
of the romanticism in their soul; his whole 
life, his patriotism, his death, and hu 
request that his heart be brought back 
to Poland all made the strongest appeal 
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to Poland*s Imagination. The return of 
C/8 heart to ita former resting-plaoe in 
the Ohnroh of the Holy Cross In Warsaw, 
from where it waa remored and hidden 
from the Germans during the war, was the 
occasion of a great national demonstration 
in which the Polish president and the 
leading members of the regime took part. 
Bllorts were made to have the remains 
brought back from France not later than 
1949, in time for the centenary celebra- 
tions, to be marked also by the pub. 
of a revised ed. of his works, collected 
and od. by PadOTewski, and the holding 
of an international C. congress in Warsaw, 
Sev. years before the war the C. Institute 
arranged for Paderewski to edit the 
revised ed. and to add his own inter- 
pretations. Paderewski coUeoted all the 
various eds., including 19 nocturnes, 
14 waltses, and 7 items which had first 
been pub. by the Oxford tJnlv. Press. 
He foimd that in the course of a cent, 
many errors called for correction, and 
he devoted the lust years of his life to 
C( 3 mplcting tho task (1939). The new 
ed. was actually started in 1939 and all 
tho proofs and annotations had to be 
hidden in a cellar in Warsaw. Because 
of a lack of printing facilities the proofs 
were, after the war, sent to America for 
nub. there in time for the centenary. 
Sf4i A. Hedley, Cftopin, 1947; W. Mur^ 
dooh, Chopin: his Life, 1938 ; G. Abraham, 
Chopin*8 Alxisical Style, 1939. 

Chopine (Sp. chapin), very high clog or 
patten, sometimes half a yard high, of 
oriental origin, introduced into England 
from Venice in the reign of Elizabeth I. 

Chopsticks, Implements used by the 
(Chinese and Japanese to pick up their 
food, the oquivafont of the knife and fork. 
'I'hoy are made of cither ivory or wood, 
and held between the flngors and thumb 
of tho right hand in much tho same way os 
sugar-tongs. 

Choragus, or Choregus, in anot Greece, 
th«3 name given to the citizens who hope 
the expense of the chorus furnished by 
each tribe for public festivals, and also 
to the musician who directed the tribal 
oliorus. The most successful 0. in oom- 
l)etition8 was rewarded with an engraved 
tripod, which he consecrated and set 
upon a monument. The ohoragic monu- 
ments of Thrasyllus and Lysioratos still 
exist at Athens. 

Choral Service, services in the Eng. and 
Bom. churches where tho psalms, respon- 
ses, etc., are sung, not said. _ ^ ^ 

Chorale (Ger. Choral), named applied to 
a particular form of musical composition 
for voices which was introduced by Luther 
into the services of the Ger. Reformed 
Church. The words were always in the 
vernacular and in the form of hymns. 
The music was not always original, 
being sometimes secular and sometimes 
adapted from hymn tunes of the Rom. 
Church. Luther and his friends, Walther 
and Send, pub. the first important set 
of chorales at Wittenberg in 1624. 

Chorale Prelude (Ger. Choralvorspiel). 
The sin^g of the chorale (see above) in 
the Ger. Reformed Church being done by 
the congregation, accompanied by the 


organ, the praotloe arose in the 18th oent. 
of playing an introduction, first of ail 
simply to establish the key of the hymn 
for the singers and to remind them of the 
hymn tune that was already familiar to 
them. Organists skilled in improvisation 
then naturally yielded to the temptation 
of weaving these tunes into some kind of 
a free instrumental fantasy, and so organ 
pieces based on tiiem became estab, and 
were often written down to be preserved 
for posterity. The great exponent of the 
organ chorale prelude Is J. S, Bach, who 
developed it with the utmost skill and 
variety; but it was not his invention, for 
he had learnt to cultivate it from such 
predecessors of his as Bohm, Buxtehude, 
Pachelbel, and Reinken. 

Chord: 1. Muslo, the simultaneous 
sounding of notes of different pitch. The 
common C. consists of a note with its 
major or minor third and fifth. 

2. In geometry a O. is a straight line 
joining two points on the circuinference 
or curve of a circle, ellipse, parabola, etc. 
In a circle the greatest O. is a diameter, 
and the length diminishes as it recedes 
from the centre. The perpendioular 
drawn from the centre bisects the C. 

Chordata, term used in speaking of ail 
animals which have at some period of 
their life the organ which functions as a 
iBUpporting rod, the notochord. In some 
^of tho lowest members of the group this 
elastic rod is present only in the earliest 
stages of their life, while in the highest 
members it is eventually replaced in tho 
adult by the spinal column. Other 
universal features are the presence of 
gill-silts and a central nervous system. 
Zoologists are by no means agreed imon 
the creatures which may be included in 
tho O., and though the Araphioxus and 
all vertebrates have an assured position, 
opinions vary as to the claims of such 
lower forms as the Tunioata and Entero- 
pneusta. 

Chorea, or St Vitus’s Dance, disease of 
the nervous system related to, andperha-ps 
a form of, rheumatic fever (q.v.). C. 
occurs most froquontly In childhood, but 
is apt to recur under conditions of stress 
(such as pregnancy) in adult life. It is 
commoner in girls than boys — it is 
characterised by involuntary. Jerky, PU^ 
poselees movements and inoo-ordinated 
voluntary movements. The contents of 
cups, glasses, etc., are spilt and feeding is 
sometimes difficult. The child becomes 
easily excited and depressed, and Is gener- 
ally emotionally unstable. Recovery is 
Blow and some inoo-ordinatlon of move- 
ment may remain. As with rheumatic 
fever there is a tendency for the heart to be 
affected. C., at one time commonly seen, 
is now like rheumatic fever, a compara- 
tively rare disease. There is no doubt 
whatever that improved standards ot 
living Is responsible for this. Hunting- 
ton* 8 C„ or hereditary C., is a hereditary 
form of C. coming on gradually In the 
third or fourth decades. Apart from the 
typical Jnco-ordinated movements, which 
become increasingly more severe, there is 
degeneration of the cortical brain cells and 
mental deterioration. 
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Choroography, art of arranginfir the Chose in Action, in its general sig- 
steps, moyement. and pattern in the nidcance. means all rights over property 
creation of a dance or a ballet. Originally which, in contradistinction to those which 
the term denoted the art of recording can be asserted by taking physical pos- 
dances by a system of symbols, bnt the session of the property, can only be 
term * dance notation* is now applied to enforced by action. It is, howoTer, a 
this. There have been many such systems term of many shades of moaning, oU of 
invented, the most widely used at the which have been the subject of much legal 
present tune being Labanotation. controversy. In its other bnt related 

Choriambtts, in classical prosody, a foot senses it may mean the property itself 
consisting of 4 syllables, of which the which is the subject of personal rights or 
first and last axe long, the second and third the instrument which evidences those 

short ( — ). It is so called because it rights. In the sense of the property 

oonsists of atroobee(cboree) and an iambus. Itself the term has been held to comprise, 
Chorley, municipal bor. and tn of inter alia, shares and stock in companies, 
Lancs, England, situated on the H. Chor, insurance policies, patents, debentures, 
20 m. NW. of Manchester. The manuf. tithes, negotiable izistmmonts, debts of 
of cotton yam and goods is largely all kinds, annuities, trusts, legacies, rever- 
carried on, and there are calico printing, sionary interests, and advowsons. In 
bleaching, heavy motor engineering contradlstinotion to ohoses in possession 
works, and a Boyal Ordnance factory, (a thing of which a person has physical 
Coal, iron, lead, and slate are found in the possession), C.b in A. were not trans> 
neighbourhood. Pop. 33,000. ferable at common law, but by the custom 

Chorlton-cum*Hardy, residential dist. of merchants, the rules of equity and 
of Manchester (q.v.). statute law, certain C.8 in A. became 

Chorlu, or Tchorlu, tn and riv. in assignable, and hence it was that prior to 
Turkey, 60 m. W. by N. of Istanbul, the Judicature Act, 1873, C.s in A. were 
Scene of much sanguinary fighting bo- commonly classified according to the mode 
tween the Turks and Bulgarians in 1912. of assigning them. C.8 In A. not being 
Chorotegans, one of the larger tribes assignable at common law, the result was 
of Central America. Their land extended that a person who purported to assign 
from Fonseca Bay to the E. side of Lake could not maintain an action in his own 
Nicaragua. At present they have nearly ^ame against the debtor. But by the 
ail become swallowed up in the Sp.-Amer.xJudlcatnro Act, 1873, all C.s in A. are 
oommunitles of Honduras and Nicara«rua, made assignable by agreement in writing 
where they form the main constituent signed by the assignor, provided written 
element. They were for long under notice is given to the debtor or trustee, 
Aztec and Maya influence, but the early and the assignment is absolute and not by 
Sp. missionaries had their temples way of charge. See L. A. Goodeve, The 
destroyed, their idols broken, and their Modem Law of Personal Property, 
naves despoiled. On the is. of Lake Chosen, see Korea. 

Nioaxagua are some colossal basaltic Choshi, city of OMbaken, Japan, on the 
monoliths which are supposed to be of E. coast of Heniftiti, 72 m. from Tokyo. 
Chorotegan origin. They axe for the The chief industry is fishing, and fish oil 
most part in the form of human figures, is manufactured. Pop. 85,000. 
very rudely carved. The C. were notori- Chos-Malal, former cap. of the Neuqu5n 
ous cannibals. ter., j^l^entina, on the Neuqudn K., 465 

Chorus, word which originally in Greek m. inland from Bahia Blanca. It is a 
meant a dance {khoroa) accompanied by mining centre. Pop. 1000. 

Binging, employed at festivals in honour Chosroes I, 11, see Khusraw 1, II. 
of the gods, especially of Dionysus, and Choszozno (Oer. Arnswalde), tn of 
thus developed into the songs acoom* Poland, in Szczecin prov., on a lake 44 m. 
panied by rhytbmio movement forming SE. of Szczecin (q.v.). Until 1945 it was 
the lyric parts of the Gk tragic and older In Pomerania (q.v.). The tn was very 
comic drama. It is thus applied to the severely damaged in the Second World 
body of singers in opera, oratorio, can- Wax. There is a textile industry. Pop. 
tatas, etc., who sing the music written for 7000. 
large groups of voices in parts for each Chotusitz, see CAslav. 
type of voioe, soprano or treble, contralto Chou Caraibe, see Brazil Cabbage. 
or alto, tenor, and bass. A O. may be Chou En-lai (1898- ), premier and 
distinguished from a glee which is pro- foreign minister of the People*8 Rep. of 
perly written for single voices to each China. A native of Huai-an, Kiangsu, 
part. Hence when a portion of a song is his father was a gov. ofidoial. C. E. went 
to be sung, not by a single singer bnt by a to the Nankai High School, Tientsin, in 
number of singers, it is styled a C. In 1913, and from there proceeded to Nankai 
the Elizabethan drama, the word Is Unlv. After graduation in 1920 he 
applied to a single character who spoke studied in France, England, and Germany, 
the epilogue and prologue. In 1921 he took part in the meeting which 

Chorzdw (Ger. KOnlgaohfitte), tn of formally estab. the Paris branch of the 
Poland, In Katowice prov., 4 m. NW. of Chinese Commimist party (hereafter 
Katowice (q.v.). It was formed in 1934 abbreviated C.C.P.). Returning to China 
^ the fusion of the corns, of Krdlewska in 1924, he was appointed secretary of the 
Huta (1934 pop. 81.000), Hajduki Nowe, Kwantnng prov. branch of the C.C.P. in 
and C. It is an important coal, iron, Canton. The Nationalists were then oo- 
steel, chemicals (nitrates), and engineering operating with the C.C.P. and C. E. was 
centre. Pop. 142,000. appointed the chairman of the political 
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dept of the Whampoa Military Aoademy> 
of which Chlang Kai-shek was principal. 
In 1926 C. E. was the political commissar 
of Chianjf’s First Army, which laimched 
the N. expedition. C. E. soon left the 
army and went to Shanghai to organise 
the urb. workers for an uprising against 
the war lord regime. In April 1927, how- 
ever, Chiangr^s Kwangsi army entered 
Shanghai and C. E. was taken prisoner. 
Ho escaped, and on 1 Atig. was one of the 
organisers in the Nanchong uprising of 
the Fourth Army which became the first 
Communist army in China. From 1 929 to 
1935 he was successively chairman of the 
Organisation Bureau, chief of the Military 
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Bureau, and vice-chairman of the Military 
Commission of the C.C.P. After the 
successful long march of the Rod Army 
from Kiangsi to Yenan in 1935 he was 
elected a member of the Politburo and a 
secretary of the Central Committee of 
the C.C.P. When Chiang Kai-shek, on 
12 Dec. 1936. was held captive by Ids 
subordinates in Sian, it was C. E. who 
counselled moderation and rescued Chiang 
from being executed and thereby formed 
the united front between the C.C.P. and 
the Naxionolist party to counter Jap. 
aggression in China; he became the re- 
presentative of the C.C.P. in Chungking, 
and it was owing partly to his diplomatic 
skill that a precarious entente between the 
two rival parties was maintained through- 
out. He became premier and foreign 
minister of the Communist gov. after the 
overthrow of Chlang’s regime in China, 
0. E. emerged as on Important inter- 
national figure in 1964 in the Geneva Con- 
ference at which the war in Indo-China 
was brought to an end. In the following 
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year in the Bandung Conference of Asian 
and African politicians he gained reputa- 
tion by proposing direct negotiations with 
the U.S. Gov. on Far B. problems. As 
premier of the People’s Gov. he has 
especially cultivated friendly relations 
between China and the ‘new’ Asian 
countries, including India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon. {See China, History,) 

Chou Shu-jen, see Lu HsOn. 

Chouans, Breton word, meaning 
‘screech-owls.* This name was given to 
a band of smugglers, who rebelled during 
the Fr. Revolution and joined the Royal- 
ists in La Vend6e. They were led by 
Jean Cottereau (1767-94), a dealer in 
contraband salt, whose trade was ruined 
by the destruction of the Inland customs. 
Under his leadership the 0. carried on a 
guerrilla warfare against the Republicans; 
his company soon grew into an army 
which was known as La Petite Vendie, 
Cottereau was killed in an ambuscade, and 
his T)lace was taken by Georges Oadoudal 
(1771-1804). The insurrection then 
spread through Brittany and the W. of 
BYanco. The devotion of the Bretons 
and the energetic skill of Oadoudal made 
this revolt a menace to the rep. The little 
army had grown to 10,000 men, who 
regarded the revolt almost as a holy war; 
they were finally beaten by Lazaro Hoche 
at Quiberon (20 July 1795). Oadoudal 
was imprisoned but escaped, and though 
open warfare was now impossible, he con- 
tinued plotting; he was arrested and exe- 
cuted in Paris, June 1804, with sev. 
others, but the movement was not finally 
suppressed until 1815. 

Choudard, Pierre Jean Baptiste, see 
Desforges. 

Choughs {Pyrrhocorax), group of the 
crow family or Corvidae. It includes sev. 
species, of which the Cornish Chough 
{Pyrrlwcorax pyrrhocoraoi) is an example, 
they aro allied to the magpies and Jays; 
the name is given to them in imitation of 
their cry. The species aro usually black, 
with red feet, and a long, powerful yellow 
or red beak; the claws aro long and 
hooked. In diet the C. are frugivorous 
and Insectivorous. The Alpine C. (P, 
graculus) differ from the true C. in their 
shorter bill, and in having the cheeks bare, 
not feathered as in the genus Oraonlm. 
Only one species of this genus is known. 

Ghouquet, Adolphe Gustave (1819- 
1886), Fr. musical writer. 6. Le Havre. In 
1871 he became keeper of the collection of 
musical instruments at the Paris Con- 
servatoire of Music, and he issued an 
iliustrated catalogue of that collection 
in 1875. His chief work is UHistoire de 
la Musigue dramatvjue en Fraruee^ 1873. 

Chow-chow, or Chow, Chinese dog, 
popular in Great Britain as a pot dog. In 
China it is killed and hung up for sale 
in the meat-shops. It has a piquant 
expression, is an intelligent companion, 
and a good house dog. Its chief pecu- 
liarity is that it has a black tongue. 
Occasionally the roof of the mouth is also 
black. Its coat should be all of one 
colour — black, red, yellow, blue, or white 
— but not in patches. White spots on 
the coat are a disqualifying point. The 
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hair under the tail and under the thlffhs 
is frequently of a lierhter shade in the 
same colour. Other points to notice are: 
Head broad and flat; nose moderate in 
ien«rth, but short tipped: nose and mouth 
black: eyes small and dark: ears alert and 
carried erect and well oyer the eyes; 
neck broad and firmly set; legs strong, 
bony, and perfectly straight; feet round 
and cat-like; chest broad and deep. The 
C. has a deep rulf round the neck, and a 
hairy, full toil, curled over the back. It 
weighs from 46 to 55 lb. 
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Chree, Charles (1860-1928), physicist. 
6. I’orfarshire and cduc. at Aberdeen and 
Cambridge. Achieved distinction in the 
study of terrestrial magnetism (q.v.) and 
atmospheric electricity. From 1893 to 
1925 he was superintendent at Kew 
Observatory, during which period it was 
developed into one of the best in the 
world. In 1897 he was elected fellow of 
the Royal Society. Ihib. Terrestriai 
Magneiismt 1912. 

Chrestien, Florent (1541-96), Fr. scholar 
and satirical poet, b. Orleans. He was 
one of the co-authors of the Satj/re 
M^nipp&e* 1594, directed against the 
League. A composer of Lat. verse and a 
good Hellenist, he was chosen as tutor to 
the prince de 135am, afterwards Henry IV. 

Chrestomathy (Ok, ‘good learning’), col- 
lection of the best extracts from any 
author or authors. The tenn is especially 
applied to such a compilation in a foreign 
language. An example from modem 
times is G. Paris’s Chrestomalhie du moyen 
doe, 1908. 

Chretien de Troyes (fl. c. 1170), Fr. 
medieval poet, d. Champagne. Little is 
known of his life, except that he wrote his 
Lancelot at the command of Marie, Coun- 
tess of Champagne (after 1104), and his 
Perceval or Le Conic del Oracd for Philip, 
Count of Flanders, who d, 1191. His 
other romances are Erec, c. 1165, Clig6s, 
c. 1170, and Yvain, c. 1175, often con- 
sidered his masterpiece. Whether Ohr6- 
tien is the author of the poem ChiUlaume 
d*Angleterre Is still a matter of contro- 
versy. The subject of his romances is 
always a love-story, set in a backgroimd 


of King Arthur*s court. Although it is 
not certain whether Chr6tien had a 
didactic purpose, his poems all deal with a 
psychological problem, such as the com- 
patibility of love and marriage, the extent 
of independence permissible In marriage, 
etc. ChrOtien possesses a brilliant narra- 
tive technique and an equally brilliant 
style; he handles the traditional octosyl- 
labic couplet with consummate skill. 
The incomplete Conic del Oraal is probably 
the first work on the story of the Holy 
Graal, and leaves us with the possible 
hypothesis that in his old age Chr6tien 
turned to i-eliglon. See W. Foerstcr and 
H. Breuer, Kristian von Troyes* W brier- 
buck, 1914; A. Micha, La tradition manu- 
scrite des romans de Chrbtien de Troyes, 
1939; G. Cohen, XJn grand romancier 
d* amour (2nd ed.. 1948); R. S. Loomis, 
Arthurian tradition and Chritien de 
Troyes, 1049. 

Chrism (Gk chrismrt, a substance used 
in anointing, from chriein, to anoint), 
consecrated olive oil mixed with balm, 
used by the Rom. Catholic Church for 
anointing in certain sacraments; in the 
Orthodox Church it is mixed with spices. 
Children are anointed before being bap- 
tised. 

Chrisome, robe presented to infante 
when baptised in the Rom. Catholic 
f^h, to symbolise innocenoe. It repre- 
s#it8 the original C. cloth which used to 
bo placed on the head to prevent the 
chrism oil being rubbed oft. A O. child 
is one who dies within a month after 
baptism, in which case the C. is used as 
a shroud (of. Shakespeare’s Henry V, ii. 3). 

Christ, from Gk for ‘anointed,’ usually 
with the definite article, ‘the anointed 
one, the Christ,* and used in the Soptua- 
gint version of the O.T. to translate the 
Heb. Maohiyah, Messiah, the anointed 
one, i.e. the great earthly King whom the 
Jews expeoted to restore their kingdom 
and free them from the sublectlon in which 
they were hold, according to prophecy 
{see Messiah). In the N.T. it always 
refers to the claim of Jesus (q.v.) to fulfil 
the Messianic prophecies, but In a spiritual 
sense as tho ostablishor of a spiritual 
kingdom and of freedom from subjection 
not to earthly rulers, hut to sin. When 
He asks His disciple, ‘ Whom think yo that 
I am? ’ Peter answers, ‘ The Christ.* The 
liigh priest asks Him if He is ‘the Christ,’ 
and He says ‘ I am.* In the first epistle of 
St Paul to the Thessalonians, not later 
than AU 52, tho Church is addressed as in 
‘ tho Lord Jesus Christ.* It may be noted 
that ‘Christ,* alone with ‘Jesus’ or ‘Lord 
Jesus,* is far more frequent in tho Epistles 
and Acts than in the Gospels. From the 
earliest time it is the spiritual side of 
Jesus’ mission as Messiah that is stressed, 
and it is plain how His followers came to 
be called ‘(Jluistious.* The first letters 
of the name in Greek, XP, formed the 
monogram of Constantino’s laJbarum, 
replacing the Eagle, and have always 
remained a favourito symbol of Chidstian 
art. 

Christ, Disciples of, or Gampbollites, 
religioue sect founded by Alexander 
Campbell (1788-1866). They do not 
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hare any creeds or confessions ; they take 
their rell^oos ideas direct from the N.T.. 
and bapuse by total immersion. In the 
U.S.A. they had 7900 churches and 
1,820,000 members in 1955. 

Christ, United Church of, name under 
which the Conicret?ational Christian 
churohes in the U.S.A. and the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church (qq.v.) were 
merged in 1967. 

Christ Church (Lat. Acdes Christie popu- 
larly called ‘The House’), Oxford, com- 
menced by Cardinal Wolsey in 1525. 
The Church of St Frideswido became both 
the cathedral of tho diocese and the college 
chnpol. Tho foundation was first called 
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Cardinal College, w’tis suppressed by 
Henry VIII on tho fall of Wolsey, and 
re-named ‘King Henry VIIl’s College,* 
and in 1546 was estab. as It now exists 
with the legal title of ‘Tho Doan and 
Chapter of tho Cathedral Church of Christ 
in Oxford, commonly called Christ 
Church.* The foundation consists of the 
dean, 6 canons (of whom 5 are univ. 
profs, and the sixth archdeacon of Oxford), 
the students (equivalent to follows in 
other colleges), the cathedral staff, and 
tho scholars and commoners. The dis- 
ciplinary oflacor (called deans in other 
colleges) are 2 of the students known as 
censors; 2 other students are known as the 
treasurer and tho steward and perform the 
duties carried out in other colleges by the 
estates and domestic bursars respectively. 
The great gateway was carried up by 
Wolsey to the level of the parapet, and 
completed by Dr John B^ell and Sir 
Christopher Wren in the 17th cent.; the 
cloisters in the Great Quadrangle (‘Tom 
Quad.*) were never completed. The 
tower of the gateway contains the great 
bell known as ‘Tom* (St Thomas of 
Canterlwry), which was formerly the 
clock bell of Osonoy Abbey. 

The cathedral is small and cruciform; 
it was originally the priory church of St 
Frideswido and contains traces of Saxon 
work, but was restored and made Norman 
in 1160. The building contains specimens 
of every Eng. style. Tho nave roof is 
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woodwork; tho choir is roofed with fan 
tracery in stone; there are some windows 
by Burne-Jones (q.v.) some 14th -cent, 
glass, and a curious Dutch window by 
Abraham van Ling, 1630. Tho cathedral 
contains many interesting tombs, in- 
cluding the shrine of St Frideswido. 
Christ of the Andes, see Uspallata. 
Christadelphians (Qk, ‘brethren of 
Christ*), sect founded by Dr John Thomas 
(d. London, 1804). They believe in the 
unity (but deny tho Trinity) of God; in 
Jesus Christ b. of the Spirit of God and so 
tho son of God, who d. as a sacrifice that 
men might have life; in immortality os a 
conditional gift at tho resurrection of the 
dead on tho return of Christ to establish a 
universal kingdom upon earth, when the 
centre of gov. will be in Palestine with 
Jerusalem as cap. See J, Thomas, Elpis 
IsraeU 1850; R. Roberts, ChHstenaom 
Astray, 1884; J. Carter, Ood*s Way, 1947. 

Christohuroh, tn in Hants, England, 
situated at the junction of the Avon 
and Stour, on the edge of the New Forest, 
close to Bournemouth. It possesses a 
beautiful church, the priory church of the 
Holy Trinity, a cruciform edifice, without 
the central tower, and having a Perpen- 
dicular tower at the W. end. The nave 
and transepts are mainly Norman. The 
priory of C. is mentioned in Saxon docu- 
ments as Twineham, and in 901 it was 
seized by Ethelwohl (A.-S. Chronicle). 
About 1095 it was partially rebuilt and 
endowed by Ranulph Flambard, Bishop of 
Durham. It contains the poet Shelley’s 
monument and many others of interest. 
The ruins, of a Norman castle, built by 
Richard do Redvers in Henry I*s reign, 
are close to tho church. The bor. was 
first summoned to send representatives 
to Parliament in 1307. Pop. 21,290. 

Christchurch, largest city of the S. Is. of 
New Zealand, was intended from the 
outset by the Anglican founders of the 
Canterbury settlement, some of whom 
wore Christ Church, Oxford, men, to be 
the cap, of the prov. dist. of Canterbury. 
It is situated on tho Avon and Heathcote 
R.8 and extends from the hills of Banks 
Peninsula to the sea. While the industrial 
and business areas and most of the resi- 
dential dists. are on level land, there are 
many hillside suburbs and seaside resorts. 
The Avon and Heathcote R.8 are small 
slow-flowing streams, ideal for rowing in 
tho upper reaches and for small pleasure 
craft by the sea. C. is known as tho 
‘Garden City* of New Zealand, being 
celebrated for the many fine parks and 
open si^acos, boulevards and riverside 
reserves. Canterbury Univ. College in- 
cludes an engineering school with a 
world famous reputation. The Anglican 
cathedra] in the centre of the city 
(Cathedral Square) is one of the finest 
buildings of the kind in tho S. hemisphere. 
Tho museum contains many exhibits of 
interest, including the bones of the moa 
(q.v.) and the finest collection of Now 
Zealand stamps, bequeathed by Sir 
Heaton Rhodes in 1966. Tho largest of 
the many parks, known as Hagley Park, 
comprises just under 500 ac. The city, 
813 the commercial centre of tho rich 
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Canterbury Plains, is blglily industrialised 
and contains many industries connected 
with both primary and secondary pro- 
duction. It is rapidly becoming tho chief 
manufacturing centre of New Zealand 
because of me unlimited facilities for 
expansion, the wide streets and highways 
radiating in all directions, and its fine 
international aerodrome. Lyttelton, the 

S ort of 0., is approached by road and rail, 
le latter being a direct route through the 
tunnel in tho hills to the port only 7 m. 
from tho heart of the city. A tunnel road 
is planned to give the city additional 
access to the port. Pop. of the city 
<urb. area) 193,182. 

Christening, see Baptism. 

Christian, name of sev. kings of Den- 
mark and Norway: 

Christian I (1448-81), 6. 1426. He was 
also King of Sweden (1437-64), and was 
elected Duke of Schleswig-Holstein (1460). 
He was the first Oldenburg king of Den- 
mark. 

Christian II (1513-23), 6. 1481, King 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, son 
of King John of Norway and Denmark 
and Christina of Saxony, married Isabella 
of Burgundy. On his accession the 
Swedes refused him as king, and, headed 
by Sten Sture, held out against him for 
some time, but were finally defeated at 
Upsala. 1520. After the heads of the 
nation had sworn fealty, he gave a banquet 
and had most of his guests seized and 
Imprisoned. About 82 persons were 
executed or drowned by his order the 
following day (the Stockholm massacre). 
Sweden revolted successfully, while his 
system of taxation made him hated by the 
nobility in Norway and Denmark. Jut- 
land revolted and gave the Dan. crown to 
Frederick of Holstein in 1523. After a 
long struggle C. was compelled to sur- 
render to King Frederick in 1532, and was 
kept in solitary confinement for 27 years. 
He d in 1559. 

Christian III (1535-59), 5. 1503, son of 
Frederick I. The year after his accession 
Lutheranism was estab. as the state 
religion in Denmark. C. made successful 
alliances with various Ger. states to pro- 
tect himself from imperialist threats, and 
during his reign Denmark enjoyed great 
material prosperity. 

Christian IV (1688-1648), 6. Fredriks- 
borg, Zealand, in 1577. In 1611-13 ho 
waged war with Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden, which terminated in the peace of 
Kn&rdd. During the Thirty Years War 
he was crushingly defeated by TlUy (1626) 
at Lutter-am-Barenberge and Jutland 
was raided by the enemy's troops. He 
oin fought with Sweden from 1643 to 
45, and by the peace of Brdmsebro was 
obliged to weld a great part of his ter. 
around the Sound. C. IV was, however, a 
popular king. He was enerrotio In pro- 
moting commercial enterpnse and en- 
couraged science and industry, and his 
foreign policy, though a failure, had the 
support of his people. He founded 
Christiania, the present cap. of Norway, in 
1624 (now named Oslo). 

Christian V (1670-99), b. 1646. was a 
generally incompetent ruler. The war 


with Sweden, 1675-9, greatly weakened 
Denmark. During his reign Denmark 
acquired the Is. of St Thomas and St John 
in the W. Indies. 

Christian VI (1730-46), b. about 1699. 

Christian VII (1766-1808), 6. 1749, son 
of Frederick V and Louise, dau^ter of 
George II of Great Britain. He was 
feeble-minded, and was dominated by his 
minister!^ Bemstorll and Struensee. He 
married (Caroline Matilda, sister of George 
III, who was subsequently accused of 
committing adultery ^th Struensee, and 
sent back to England after the latter's 
execution. After 1784 Ids son Frederick 
(later Frederick VI) ruled as regent. 

Christian VIII (1839-48), 6. 1786. 

Christian IX (1863-1906), 6. 1818. He 
was closely connected by marriage with 
many of the thrones of Europe. His 
daughter, Alexandra, married Edward 
VII of England; another, Daginar, married 
Tsar Alexander III: while his second son, 
George, became King of Greece (1863). 
His grandson became King of Norway as 
Haakon VII. 1905. In 1864 C. lost 
Schleswig-Holstein in war with Austria 
and Prussia, and his reign was notable for 
the growth of Socialism in Denmark. He 
was succeeded by Frederick VIII. 

Christian X (1912-47), baptised with 
the additional names Carl Frederik 
Albert Alexander Vilhelm, King of Den- 
iKLrk and Iceland, was b. at Ohorlotten- 
lund, 26 Sept. 1870 ; son of Prince Frederik, 
later Frederik VIII, and of Princess Louise 
of Sweden and Norway. He joined the 
army, and rose to be major-general. He 
married Alexandrine, Duchess of Mecklen- 
biug-Schwerin. in 1898; in 1906 ho became 
crown prince; and ho succeeded to the 
throne of Denmark and its dependencies 
on tho death of his father, 14 May 1912. 
The chief features of his reign were: the 
co-operation (beginning with tho meeting 
at Malmd in Sweden, 18 Dec. 1914) of 
Sweden, Norway, and Donrnark, as 
neutrals during the First World War; 
the enfranchisement of women as part 
of a new constitution granted in 1915; 
the erection of Iceland into a separate 
kingdom under the same head on 1 Dec. 
1919; and the re-acquisition of N. Slosvig 
from Germany at the end of the war. 
During his reign he made a number of 
visits to Iceland, and ho also went to 
Greenland, being tho first Dan. monarch 
to do so. When an Icelandic rep. was 
declared in 1944, he sent the Icelandic 
Gov. a generous message of goodwill. 0. 
will be remembered by the Dan. people for 
the courage with wliich he upheld his 
people's rights during tho Ger. occupation 
of Denmark, 1940-5. So far as he was 
able he maintained a show of indepen- 
dence in his relations with tho Germans, 
but ho continued on the throne on suffer- 
ance. Nevertheless he provided In his 
person a rallying point for Dan. patriotism 
and sentiment, and tho fervour \vith 
which he was acclaimed when he appeared 
in public bore witness to his popularity 
with his subjects, which never waned. 

Christian, Prince, Frederick Christian 
Charles Aimstus (1831-1917), prince of 
Schleswig-Holstein -Sonderburg, son of 
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Duke Christian Augrust. In 1866 he 
married Princess Helena Aui^ta Victoria, 
third daugrhter of Queen victoria, and 
helped her a grreat deal in her philan* 
thropio work. 

Christian, follower of Christ. According: 
to Acts xl. 26, ‘the disciples were called 
Christians first in Antioch,' about the year 
43. The word only occurs in 2 other 
places in the Bible (Acts xxvi. 28 and 1 
Peter iv. 16). It was at first a contemptu- 
ous nickname griven by the Pagans (cf. 
Tacitus, Annul, xv. 44). Tho name could 
not have originated among tho Jews, who 
called the disciples Nazarenes and Gali- 
leans and would not have given them a 
name which meant ‘ followers of the 
Anointed.' See Christianity, 

Christian Brothers, Rom. Catholic edu- 
cational institute, founded at Waterford, 
Rep. of Ireland, in 1802 by Edmund 
Ignatius Rice. Rice had resided in that 
city as a merchant since 1780, and his pity 
had been excited by tho deplorable state 
of ignorance and vice in which tho poor 
lived. In 1803 a monastery was built for 
his school by the citizens of Waterford. 
Rice received the support of the Bishop of 
Waterford, and was before long asked to 
open houses of the institute in many tns 
of Ireland. There are now 200 schools of 
tho C. B. in Ireland, England, Australia, 
India, and N. America. In 1820 the, 
wore granted a constitution by the H«C 
See, and confirmed as a religious institul 
of the Rom. Catholic Church. When the 
Irish national system of education was 
estab. (1831), tho O. B. for a time accepted 
the grant by placing their schools imder 
tho Board, but they later withdrew from 
the connection as they could not separate 
secular from religious teaching. The 
title has erroneously been given to tho 
Brothers of tho Christian Schools, a 
brotherhood of laymen bound by 3 
religious vows, founded by St J. B. de la 
Salle for the education of the poor, in 
France (1684). The training college 
estab. at Kheims in 1685 was the first of its 
kind in the world. There are now, in all 
parts of the world, about 300,000 pupils 
of the brotherhood. The system of ele- 
mentary education ^ven by these Fr. 
schools was adopted oy Rice in drawing 
up the rules for his Irish institute. 

Christian Connection, sect for banding 
together Christians who have no definite 
creed. They take the Bible as the 
foundation of their belief and conduct. 
They were founded in America in the early 
part of tho 19th cent. Their views are 
much the same as those set out by Chilling- 
worth in The Religion of ProtesiarUs a Safe 
Wav to Salvation^ 1637. 

Christian Endeavour* The Christian 
Endeavour fC. E.) movement originated 
in Williston Congregational Church, 
Portland, Maine, U.S.A., in 1881. It was 
formed by Dr Francis E. Clark, who later 
became the first world president. Tho 
movement was formed to hold and train 
young Christians in and for the Church. 
Its motto ‘For Christ and the Church* 
indicates its supreme purpose. The 
success of the first society led to the 
extension of the movement in other 


churches, not only in America but 
throughout the world. While its em- 

g basis is upon the devotional life, it seeks 
5 train young people to apply their faith 
to every aspect of life; thus, through Its 
weekly topics, it focuses attention upon 
the missionary spheres and Christian 
citizenship. Its work is interdenomina- 
tional, not undenominational, and is 
found in all tho evangelical denominations 
of the Church, where it enjoys full recog- 
nition. It is intematihnal, having been 
estab. in Canada (1883), India (1883), 
China (1885), Great Britain (1887), S. 
Africa (1887), AustraUa (1888), France, 
Spain, Burma (1888), Turkey (1889), 
Sweden (1890), Jamaica, New Zealand 
(1891), Japan (1893), Germany, Switzer- 
land (1894), etc. In each country the 
work is controlled by a national C. E. 
union, which has local unions to cover its 
constituency. The whole is co-ordinated 
in the world's C. B. Union. While the 
local society is pledged in Its first loyalty 
to the church with which it is attached, 
its fellowship extends to all similar 
societies. Societies are graded according 
to age groups, thus its membership 
roaches from childhood to riper years. As 
a pioneer of Christian youth work it is 
still virile and active throi^hout tho world. 

Christian Knowledge, Society for Pro- 
moting, foimded in 1698 by 4 laymen. 
Lord Guilford, Sir Humphrey Mackworth, 
Mr Justice Hook, and Col. Colchoster, 
and 1 parson, Dr Thomas Bray (q.v.), who 
met, probably in Hook's chambers in 
Lincoln's Inn, to discuss the provision of 
church schools in London pars., the cate- 
clilslng of tho children of tho poor, tho 
conversion of Quakers, and Dr Bray’s 
scherno for promoting religion in the plan- 
tations (colonies). The directing mind 
was that of Bray (1658-1740), rector of 
Sheldon, near Birmingham. Appointed 
commissary to Maryland by Compton, 
Bishop of London, he estab, lending 
libraries in that settlement and, later, at 
homo. As a result of his preoccupation 
with the eocles. affairs of Maryland, he 
drafted A General Plan of the Constitution 
of a Protestant Congregation of Society for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge, This 
document is preserved in the library of 
Sion College. Bray's original scheme 
contemplated a ‘congregation pro Propa- 
ganda Fidef a society incorporated by 
royal charter, consisting of clorgry and 
laymen who ‘should meet and consult 
upon tho best means and methods of pro- 
moting religion and learning in any part of 
His Majesty’s plantations abroad*; to 
supply and support a missionary clergy; 
and to establish parochial libraries 
throughout the plantations; and further, 
in order to arrest ‘the terrible decay of 
religion in this kingdom.* they were to 
provide clerical lending libraries in mrkt 
tns and ‘set up oatechetioal schools for the 
education of poor children in reading and 
writing and especially in the principles of 
the Christian religion.' This was an 
ambitious project and, after Bray's return 
from Maryland, it was evident that the 
work was more than a single society could 
cope ^vith; and tho result was that^ while 
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the S continued to work with no 

restdotiye charter, a separate society for 
the propagation of the gospel in fozoign 
parts was founded in 1701, with a royal 
charter. To both societies, founded by 
Bray, the Anglican Oommunion owes a 
great debt. As a church publishing 
society the S.P.O.K. exercised great 
inlluence in moulding clerical opinion in 
the period when convocation was sup- 
pressed. Amoi^ the earliest works circu- 
lated by the &P.C.K. were Bray's A 
Discomae upon the Baptismal Covenant 
and the oonteoversial pamphlets of Geoiwe 
Keith, a oonvort from Quakerism. The 
society also pub. tracts addressed to par- 
ticular classes of the pop. : The Husband' 
man*s SpirUml Compamon, The Christian 
Soldier, Serious Advice and Wamiug to 
Servants, more especially those of the 
Nobility and Oentry, But its prin. pubs, 
were cheap reprints of standard works 
by Anglican divines — Burnet, Hopkins, 
Lowth, and others — ^particularly those 
bearing upon the prayer-book and cate- 
chism. To this day the S.P.C.K. is 
regarded primarily In terms of its pub- 
lishing, for it publishes books of first-rate 
theological and historical scholarship both 
under Its own imprint and also that of the 
Chwcli Historic^ Society. It also sup- 
plies vernacular prayer books for the 
Ohurch overseas, maintains a large over- 
seas publishing programme, and operates 
50 bookshops in difierent parts of the 
world. But this limited viewpoint ignores 
much of the society's hist. It was the 
originator of the charity school movement 
in the 18th, and of the National Society 
for Promoting Religious Education In the 
early 19th cent. It was a pioneer in the 
foundation of church training colleges at 
home and overseas. It endows scholar- 
sliips, studentships, and bursaries in many 
lands. Under the aegis of the society are 
the Religious Drama Society and the 
Church of England Films Commission. It 
sponsored missionary work in S. India, 
has financed the training of medical mis- 
sionaries for all the missjonary societies 
of the Church of England and has helped 
to endow overseas bishoprics. Address: 
S.P.C.K., Holy Trinity Church, Maryie- 
bone Road, N.W.l. 

Christian Science, name given by Mrs 
Mary Baker Eddy (q.v., 1821-1910) to a 
system of metaphysical healing based on 
the Scriptures, the divine Principle of 
which Mrs Eddy declares she discovered 
in 1866, and later elucidated and gave to 
the world in the textbook of the C. S. 
movement. Science and Health with Key 
to the Scriptures, This remarkable vol., 
which is Mrs Eddy's prin. work, was first 
pub. in 1875. Science and Health is said 
so to illuminate the Scriptures as to enable 
those who understand it to repeat in a 
degree at least the healing and regenerat- 
ing works of the prophets and of Jesus 
and the apostles. C. S. accepts the first 
chapter and the first 5 verses of the second 
chapter of Genesis as representing the 
true account of creation, the account 
beginning at the sixth verse of the second 
chapter being regarded as untrue. 0. S. 
accepts Christ Jesus as the Saviour of 


the world from sin, sickness, and death, 
and the Way-shower to eternal life. It 
distinguishes between Jesus of Nazareth, 
the son of Mary, and the Christ, the 
spiritual Son of God. In her Messiwe to 
The Mather Church for 1901, Mrs Eddy 
wrote: 'The Christ was Jesus* spiritual 
selfhood; therefore Christ existed prior to 
Jesus who said: "Before Abraham was, I 
am.*" Jesus, tho only immaculate, was 
b, of a virgin mother, and C. S. explains 
that m 3 nBtio saying of tho Master as to His 
dual personality, or the spiritual and 
material Christ Jesus, called in Scripture 
the Son of God and the Son of man — 
explains it as referring to His eternal 
spiritual selfhood and His temporal man- 
hood. In the first chapter of Genesis it is 
declared that man is made in the image 
and likeness of God. Christ Jesus' state- 
ment, ‘that which is bom of the Spirit 
is spirit* (John ill. 6) conforms to this. 
The world In general, however, has ac- 
oepted the second or false account of the 
creation of man from the dust of tho 
ground. C. S. claims to teach men how to 
overoomo tho false sense and replace it 
with the truth which Christ Jesus said 
would make men free. C. S. declares 
that God is Spirit, that He is good, and 
that He is the only creator. This being 
the case, only the spiritual and tho good 
are real and eternal. The spiritual and 
0,iid being all, there is in reality no place 
for evil, sin, disease, and death. There- 
fore the latter have only a supposititious 
existence. C. S. does not deny that evil 
seems real, but maintains tliat this 
seeming disappears in the proportion that 
the truth, which destroys error, is appre- 
hended. The application and effect of 
this exact, spiritual thinking 0. S. declares 
to be that which Jesus meant when He 
said: 'Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.' C. S. healing, 
according to its adherents, is brought 
about by the operation of Truth in human 
consciousness and not, as some believe, by 
mental suggestion, psychotherapy, or 
other form of human will-power. 

Tho first C. S. church was organised in 
Boston, Massachusetts, in 1879. From 
this beginning C. S. has circled tho globe 
with a chain of churches numbering over 
3000 branch churches and societies as well 
as 99 univ. organisations. C. S. organi- 
sations may now be found in every country 
of the civilised world. At tho head of 
these is the Mother Ohurch in Boston, of 
which Mrs Eddy was the first pastor, and 
in later years the pastor emeritus. All 
O. S. churches are branches of this Mother 
Ohurch, ofilcially known as tho First 
Church of Christ. Scientist. The affairs 
of the Mother Ohuroh are administered 
by a board of directors of 5 members. 
Tho duty of the directors is to administer 
the affairs of the denomination under the 
by-laws framed by Mrs Eddy. This 
authority is vested in them by section 
6 of Article 1 of tho Churcii Manual as 
follows: 'The business of the Mother 
Church shall be transacted by its Christian 
Science Board of Directors.* No adequate 
estimate of the number of Christian 
Scientists in the world to-day is obtainable, 
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but in 1936 there were 2113 churches 
and 269,000 communicants in the U.B.A. 
and tO'day the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, claims to haye 333 
branch churches and societies in Groat 
Britain and Ireland. There are over 8000 
practitioners throughout the world who 
give their entire time to C. S. healing. 
Many remarkable cures have been attri- 
buted by its adherents to C. S. who claim 
that these cures have included diseases 
and deformities considered by the medical 
profession to bo incurable. 

The pubs, of the movement issued by 
the C. S. Publishing Society, Boston, 
Massachusetts, include periodicals in 
various languages besides Tht ChriMian 
Science Monitor (daily). See Sybil Wilbur, 
The Life of Mary Baker ^ddy» 1907; 
K. M. Ramsay, Christian Science and its 
IHscoverer, 1923; L. Powell, Mary Baker 
Eddy: a Life-size Portrait 1930; C. Smith, 
Historicdl Sketches from the Life M Mary 
Baker EiUty and the Hittory of ChritMam 
Saknee, 1941, and The Story ^ Christian 
Sekme WarHsse AcHaSiss, 19S»-194d, 
1947; I. Tcanlinaoii, Tamtse Yean with 
Mary Baker Eddy, 1945; Julia Johnson, 
Mary Baker Eddy: her Mission and 
Triwnph. 1946; W. D. Oroutt, Mary 
Baker MAdy and her Books, 1950; Norman 
Beasley, The Cross and the Crown: the 
History of Christian Science, 1953; also 
We Know Mary Baker Eddy (Ist ssricA 
1943; food saeim, 1950 ; 3id ssttos, 19^ 
and books by Ma^ Baker fiddy (q.v.K 

Christiania, see Oslo. 

Christianity, the teaching of Jesus CSnist 
as found tn the N.T., together with the 
whole body of doctri^ and institutions 
based thereon. Sen Acts of the 
Apostles; Apostles; Apostolic 
J< ATBBBs; Atonkuent; Baptism; Bible; 
Canow Law; Christ; Chxtbos; Church 
ITistory; Churches in the U.S.A.; 
Cusbqy; Creed; Eastern Orthodox 
Church; England, Church of; Euchar- 
ist; Faith; Fall, The; Fatherhood, 
the Divine; Fathers of the Church; 
Gospels; Grace; Heaven; Hell; Her- 
esy; Holy Ghost; Incarnation; Jesus; 
Judgment, the Final; Mary, the 
Blessed Virgin; Messiah; Noncon- 
FORMrry; Orders, Holt; Original Sin; 
Papacy; Religion; Resurrection; Re- 
velation; Roman Catholic Church; 
S acraments ; Sacrifice ; Theology ; 
Trinity; and the numerous articles there 
referred to. See also E. Bevan, Christi- 
anity, 1932; K, S. Latourette, The Erpan- 
Sion of Christianity, 1945, and The Pros- 
pects for Christianity, 1949. 

ChrisUansboiV, former Dan. fort and 
settlement in Ghana near Accra (q.v. ). It 
was ceded to Great Britain by the Danes 
in 1840. The fort is the official residence 
of the Governor-General of Ghana. 

Chrifttiansfeld, small tn In S. Jutland, 
Denmark. It was founded by Moravians 
(q.v.) in 1773. Pop. 800. 

Christianshavn, see Copenhagen. 

Christisnsted, cap. of the formerly Dan. 
W. Indian is. of St Croix which was sold 
to tho U.8.A. in 1917. Pop. 4126. 

Christie, Agatha (1891- ), novelist, 5. 
Torquay, her maiden name being Agatha 


Mary Clarissa Miller and her father an 
American. Educ. privately and In Paris, 
in 1914 she married Archibald Christie, 
who became a colonel in the First World 
War, during wlilch she worked as a V.A.D. 
in a Torquay hospital. In 1920 she wrote 
her first detective story, The Mysterious 
Affair at Styles, introducing her famous 
Belgian detective, Heroule Poirot, who 
scorns the traditional clue-hunting and 
pins his faith to psychology and the ‘ little 
grey cells* of his brain. Further Poirot 
mysteries followed, and in 1926 Tfie 
Murder of Roger Ackroyd caused a sensa- 
tion by making the narrator of the story 
the oriminaL In the same year the 
authoress gained publicity through being 
reported misaiiig and filially discovered at 
a Yorks health resort Bafleiing from loss of 
memory. In 1928 she divorced her hus- 
band and In 1930 married Max Edgar 
Lucien Mallowan, an archaeologist, 
whom she latra aooompaiiled on many of 
his expeditions. She is perhaps the most 
suooesBful Witter eA deteetlve fietJan after 
OonaB Doyle, and her iKNiks are extremely 
pppulac. Amcmr the best known are 
The Mystery of Bkie Train, 1996, The 
Seam IHm Mystery, 1999, Murder, at 
fke Viearaee, 1930, iwrd Edyware Dies, 
1933, The A^ Mnrdere, 1936, JVn 
Lkae Nitnen, 1940, The Body in the 
JJkrmy, 1942, and A Murder is Announced, 
1950. A number id these were drama- 
tised, and in 1954 she enjoyed the unique 
distiDotifm oi having 3 mystery play» 
running simultaneously In W. End 
theatres. See olso IhP WtmvR SrroirYn 

CfinMe, Aknniler (1807-^9>. petotcr, 
5. Edinburgh. He studied art there and 
was teacher In the Edinbundi School of 
Art, 1643, and an associate of the Boya) 
Academy In 1848. His best-known 
picture is 'An Incldflnt in the Histeny of 
the Cheat Plagiie,^ and be also iUnstrated 
the Abbotsford edU el Scott's Bride of 
Loemnermoar. 

Christie, James, the Elder (1736-1803), 
anctionoer of London. He held his first 
sale on 5 Dec. 1766, and the exhibitions 
of the RoyaJ Academy used to be hold on 
his premises in Pall Mall until 1779. He 
subsequently moved next door to Gains- 
borough at Schomberg House. 

Christie, James, the Younger (1773- 
1831), auctioneer and antlmuir>'. He 
carried on the business of his father, and 
moved to 8 King Street, Si James’s 
Square, London, in 1824. The full title 
of the firm is now Christie, Manson, Sc 
Woods Ltd (see Christie’s). C. wrote 
sev. works, among which ore An Inquiry 
into the Antient Creek Game (l.o. chess), 
1801, Etruscan Vases, 1806, and Greek 
Vases, 1825. 

Christie, Samuel Hunter (1784-1865), 
mathematician and physicist, b. Twicken- 
ham, son of James C. the Elder. He took 
his B.A. degree at Cambridge in 1805, and 
was second wrangler. From 1806 to 1854 
he taught maths at Woolwich Military 
Academy, becoming prof, there in 1838. 
He wrote many articles for the RoyaJ 
Society on the effects of temp, and the^ 
solar rays on the magnetic needle, and 
also on the conductivity of metals. 
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wafi then appointed prof, of materia the gifts of the Wise Men. In Scotland, in 
medica (q.v.), retiring in 1877. In 1829 the 15 th cent., the Yule celebrations lasted 
he pub. his classical Treatise on Poisons from 18 Deo. to 7 Jan. The latter date 
and was ^pointed a medical officer to t!»e was termed Uh-hcdie Day^ and within the 
Crown. He gave professional evidence in period of the celebrations ‘Yule Girth* 
many notable cases. Including that of was proclaimed over all the country, and 
Burke and Haro (see kksurrectiontsts). the worst of miscreants enjoyed sanctuary. 
In 1 848 ho became physician to the queen, ns no court, had the right to punish them. 
He was chairman of the General Medical The ‘ Up-Holly -Aa* of the Shetland Is. 
Council committee responsible for the Is a relic of this anct custom. It was, 
preparation of the first pharmacopoeia however, the aim of the Christian Church 
of Groat Britain and Ireland, 1864. He to ennoble and lift above their heathen 
was for sev, years editor of the Edinburgh associations all the customs that survived 
Medical Jotimcd. C. was created baronet from bygone ages, and with this end the 
in 1871. He made outstanding contri- liturgy was framed, and many dramatic 
butions to toxicology and pharmacology; representations of the birth and early life 
ho wrote a monograph on the pathology of Christ wore instituted. Hence the 
of the kidneys, 1839. See life, cd. by his so-called manger-songs, C. carols, special 
sons, 1885. dishes for C., etc. During the Middle 

Christlieb, Theodor (18.33-89), Ger. Ages and later, the customs practised at 
theologian, b, Birkenfeld, Wilrttemberg; C. time, and the legends associated there- 
gavo up bis ministry at the Ger. Protest- with, were exceedingly numerous; most of 
ant Church In Islington, London, to take thorn have now become obsolete. The C. 
charge of a par. In Friedrichshafeii. In tree, a young spruce-tree, still survives; 
1868 he became prof, at Bonn. He wrote some trace its origin to the Rom. satum- 
Modem Doubt and Christian Beliefs 1868. alia os indicated by Vlrgirs supposed 
Christmas {Cristes masse, the mass of allusion in the line ‘Oscilla ex alta sus- 
Christ), the conventional anniversary of the pendent mollia pinu’ (Oeorgics, ii. 389); 
nativity of Christ, celebrated in Europe but it probably dates from the time of St 
on 25 Deo. On this day, in the Rom. Boniface, the apostle of Germany (ai> 
Catholic Church, every priest Is entitled to 680), who is said to have substituted for 
say 3 masses: at midnight, at dawn, and the sacrifices to Odin*s sacred oak a fir-tree 
later in the morning. The beginning of , adorned in honour of the Christ child. It 
the celebration of C. cannot be exactly^fis said that Luther introduced the C. tree 
dated. References to it as flourishing in ‘ lighted with candles. It was introduced 
the time of Telesphoms (ad 138-61), are into England from Gorraany in tlie reign of 
probably spurious, and the first certain Queen Victoria. Father C., who is sup- 
mention of the festival is under the posed to come down the chimney and 
Emperor Comraodus (ad 180-92); it is place gifts in the children’s stockings that 
mentioned in the 3rd cent, by Clement of are suspended by the fire-place or the bed, 
Alexandria. Diocletian, learning that lias a parallel in every European country. 
Christians were celebrating the aiini- He is variously identified with St Nicholas 
versarv of the founder of their religion, (Santa Claus), Robin Goodfcllow, Knecht 
fired the church, and all the worshippers Ruprecht, and the Father Bonhomme 
perished in the ficunos. The eeurly Church Noel. .St Nicholas’s Day is on 6 Doc. 
had no fixed date lor C.; by some it was The social festivities of the season were 
observed in May, by some in Jan., and by formerly kept up uninterruptedly for 
others oonouirently with Epiphany. It over a week ; now C. Day and Boxing Day 
Is, however, unlikely that 25 Dec. was the only are general holidays. The custom 
actual date of Jesus’ birth. The choice of ^ving gratuities to servants, etc., at C. 
of this season may bo due to the general is also Roman in Its origin. The Romans 
reoognitiOD that the winter solstice was named such gifts sirenae, and they are 
the turning-point of the year; all things called boxes from the fact that boxes used 
seem to prepare then for a fresh period of to be hung up in church at C. time for 
life and activity after the winter sleep of offerings to ho dropped therein for the 
death. The Rom. festival of the winter poor and needy of the par. Tliese boxes 
solstice was celebrated on 25 Doc. (dies wore opened on the day after C. Day and 
natalis solis invirti). The Celtic and their contents distributed; Ijence the day 
Germanic tribes held this season in vonera- was known as Boxing Day, and the gifts 
tion from the earliest times, and tlie Norse- themselves came to be known as O. boxes, 
men believed that their deities wore Public servants formerly received C. 

E resent and active on earth from 25 Dec. boxes, but this waa discontinued about 
> 6 Jan. Many other anct beliefs and 1840. C. cards, now so universaUy used, 
customs about this period have been were instituted in 1846. In Scotland, C. 
handed down to our times, and have crept is not kept as a universal special holiday, 
into Christian usage. The lighting of the New Year’s Day taking Its place; the 
Yule log, a custom once widely prevalent, Presbyterian Church, therefore, has no 
was derived from Lithuanic folklore, special services for 0. Day. Hansel 
The practice of decorating houses and Monday, the first Monday of the New 
churches is pagan In its origin, and the Year, is the equivalent of Boxing Day in 
mistletoe so widely used for €hat purpose Scotland, and in the more northerly parts 
was the sacred plant of the Druids. The of England. See Brand, Popular Anti- 
custom of presenting friends with gifts at quities, 1870; A. Tllle, Yule and Christmas, 
C. dates back to the time of the anct 1899; W. P. Dawson, Christmas and its 
Romans. In Italy, however, it is attached Associations, 1901 ; C. C. Polhlll, Christmas 
rather to Epiphany, in commemoration of in Ritual and Tradition, 1925; D. B. 
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Wyndhajn Lewis and Q, C. Heseltine, 
A Cfvriatmas Book, 1928. 

Christmas Island: 1. Is., never more 
than 12 m. long and 9 m. broad, in the E. 
part of the Indian Oceam 190 m. S. of 
Java. Area 62 sq. m. C. I. is a Brit, 
possession under the gov. of Singapore, 
peposits of phosphate of lime, the result 
of the continuous action of the dimg of 
sea-fowl on the chalk below, give the is. 
its one commercial value. C. I. is really 
the top of a submerged mt, some 15,000 
ft high, of which only 1200 ft rise above 
the surface of the sea. It was visited by 
Dampier in 1688 and was annexed in 1889, 
being then uninhabited. Pop. about 
1300, employees of the Phosphate Co. 
Most of the houses on the is. have electric 
light and running water. There are 1 1 m. 
of railway and 8 m. of road. A wireless 
station was installed In 1923. The is. was 
occupied by the Japanese during the 
Second World War. 

2. Is. (with a 90-m. circuit) in Poly- 
nesia, Pacific Ocean, lies a little above the 
equator, S. of Honolulu. It is attached to 
tlie Gilbert and Sfiice Is. (q.v.) colony, and 
lies in 1° 59' N. lat. and 157“ 30' W. long., 
and about 160 in. ESE. of Fanning Is. 
Piscovered by Cook in 1777, it was 
annexed by Groat Britain in 1898 with a 
view to laying the Pacific cable, of which 
Fanning Is. is a station. Sinoe 1952 the 
dist. officer in charge of Line Is. diet. oM 
the Gilbert and Ellice Is. colony (Washin*^ 
ton. Fanning, and C. Is.) has had his H.Q. 
at C. I. and managed the copra plantation 
I here. The is. was chosen as the site of 
the 1057 Brit. H-bomb tests. Area 
60,000 ac. (12,000 ac. under coco-nuts). 
Pop. 50. 

Christmas Rose, also known as the 
Black Hellebore, is HeUcJborvs niger (family 
Banunculaceao), a herbaceous perennial, 
winter-green and flowering late Dec. to 
Feb. ; native to Central and S. Europe and 
W. Asia, introduced to Britain early in 
the 1 7 til cent. Leaves are leathery, dark 
green, pedate with 7-9 lobes; the flowers, 
resembling a single rose, are saucer-shaped 
with 5 white or tinged rose sepals, yellow 
nectaries, and many stamens. The 
blackish rhizome and roots were once 
considered of medical value in mental 
derangement, hysteria, and melancholia, 
but are little used to-day; they contain a 
principle that is bitter, acrid, and slightly 
toxic. See also Helledore. 

Christophe, Henri (1767-1820), Negro 
King of Haiti. Originally a slave of 
Grenada, he became a chief under Des- 
salines, Emperor of Haiti. After the 
latter's murder he estab. himself as King 
of the N. Civil war followed, but ho was 
declared king in 18 12. His cruelty caused 
a revolt, and to esoape imprisonment be 
shot liimself. A bronze plaque on his 
tomb is inscribed ‘Ci-glt le Roi Henri 
Christophe, n6 le 6 Octobre, 1767, mort le 
20 Octobre, 1820, dont la devise fut: Je 
renais do mos oondres.' 

Christopher, St, early martyr of whom 
nothing else is known, but whose feast is 
on 25 July. His renown is due to legend 
rather than to fact. The representation 
of him in art with the infant Christ upon 


his shoulder is founded on the story that 
a little child once asked C., who was of 
imposing stature, to carry him over a 
bfidgeloss stream. Staggering across, the 
bearer cried out against the strange heavi- 
ness of his load, but the boy replied; 
* Marvel not, for with Me hast thou borne 
the Bins of the whole world.* 

Christopher I, King of Denmark <1252- 
1259), succeeded his brother, Abel. He 
was obliged to make over the rich duchy 
of Schleswig to his nephew, Voldemar, 
thereby beginning the series of dissen- 
sions over the Crown lands. When C. 
imprisoned bis primate, Jakob Erlandsen, 
like a common felon, because of his de- 
votion to the Pope and contempt for his 
own authority, he was excommunicated, 
but O.’s sudden death (probably by poison) 
put an abrupt end to the dispute. 

Christopher II, King of Denmark (1319- 
1332), made repeated and eventually 
successful attempts to secure the duchy 
of S. Jutland (Schleswig), which had fallen 
to a minor. During his reign the royal 
prerogative was considerably curtailed, 
and the privileges of the oristooratic 
party strengthened. His reign was dis- 
turbed by internal rebellions, and the 
virtual dissolution of the kingdom at his 
death into the Scanian prov., Schleswig, 
E. Denmark, and Jutland and Filnen, 
demonstrates the weakness of his rule. 

Christopher III (1418-48), King of Nor- 
way and Sweden, besides Denmark. C. 
owed his accession (1440) to the Uigsroad. 
In his i^elgn the condition of the peasantry 
further deteriorated, and in Jutland, after 
their rising of 1441, the peasants were 
reduced ohnost to the condition of 
serfdom. 

Christopoulos, Athanasios (1772-1847), 
Gk poet, h. Castoria, Macedonia; studied 
at Buda and Padua, and from 1811 
assisted Prince Caradja, hospodar of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, in making a code 
of laws for his country. When Caradja 
fell he lived in retirement and composed 
his lyrics and drinking songs wliich earned 
him a wide popularity. Besides trans- 
lating Homer and Herodotus into modern 
Greek, he wrote Politika Parallela, on 
different forms of gov., a tragedy, and 
some phUological works. 

Christ’s College, Cambridge, founded in 
1505 by Lady Margaret Beaufor^ mother 
of Henry VII. On the site of C. C. had 
stood * God’s House,’ founded in 1436 
by Wm Byngham. Henry VI gave the 
new foundation his royal charter on 16 
April 1448. It was revived as C. C. by 
Lady Margaret Beaufort, who declared 
herself to be heir to all King Henry’s godly 
intentions, and in the letters patent of 
Henry VII, dated 1 May 1605, Henry VI 
is recognised as founder of this new but 
continuing college. Part of the building 
was refaced in the 17 th cent. It is not 
known for certain who was the architect 
of the fellows* building in the second 
court, a fine example of the Palladian style. 
One ride of a third court was erected in 
1888 by J. J. Stevenson, and 2 further 
sides added 1949-53 by Prof. A. B. 
Richardson. Among C. C.’s famous 
alumni are Bishop John Fisher, John 
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Chrononwter, a portable timekeeper moreover there is less change of rate due 

S tee H0ROI4OOT) provided with the spring to the oil drying or dispersing with time, 
etent escapement. Shipping losses, due It is a single beat escapement; the escape 
to the Inability of mariners to determine wheel is unlocked and impulse imparted 
their long, with any degree of accuracy at each alternate swing of the balance, 
when out of sight of land, caused such It is not self-starting, like the lever, for 
anxiety that from 1714 the Brit. Gov. example; should the movement stop, say 
offered a series of rewards ranging from through being run down, the balance 
J8l 0,000 to £20,000 for any generally must be turned to start the 0. In motion 
practicable and useful method of finding again. Wear is usually negligible, and 
the long, at sea. In order to obtain the many of these escapements have seen 
highest award the method had to be more than 100 years of continuous use. 
accurate to within half a degree — i.c. to The balance is similar to that employed 
about 30 m. An olfleial body known as in good watches, but heavier. It may be 
the Board of Long, was set up to deal bimetallic, and provided with a steel, 
with the many and sometimes fantastic palladium alloy, or other spring; or it may 
schemes that were submitted. Fifty be monometallic with an appropriate 
years later the prize was won hy an spring of low thermo-elastic co-efflclent, 
accurate marine timekeeper, the inven- o.g. Klinvar. Many variations of balance 
tlon of John Harrison (q.v.). have been used In C.s, most of them fitted 

Harrison succeeded with his fourth with ‘ auxiliaries * for compensation of 
timekeeper. His first 3 were largo, what is known as the* middle temperature 
cumbersome, and complicated pieces of error.* The balance spring is of helical 
mechanism. Each was different from type, 

the others In many respects. By 1757 Although pocjket C.s have been made, 
his ‘Numbers* was so nearly finished that they have not been used extensively 
Harrison notified the Board of Long, that because the fact that it is a single beat 
he proposed to compete with it for the escapement makes it prone to *8et* and 
£20,000 reward, and he suggested that at stop if it receives a Jar. 
the same time ho should put in hand a A modern C. is set out rather like a largo 

much smaller timekeeper to serve as an full-plate watch. The balance carries 2 
auxiliary to it. With the help of his son rollers, 1 with an impulse jewel and 1 of 
W^m he constructed his celebrated smaller diameter with a discharging Jewel. 
'Number 4* which, according to Com- Whe detent carries a locking jewel and 
mandor E. T. Gould, is the most famous ralso a gold spring. As the balance 
timekeeper which has over been, or ever rotates in one direction the discharge 
will be, made. This Is really a large centre jewel first strikes the tip of the gold 
seconds watch, 5 ft 2 In. in diameter, fitted spring, thereby displacing the detent to 
with a greatly improved version of the unlock a tooth of the escape wheel, 
verge escapement (see Clock) and a Another, following tooth of the escape 
reinontolr, wound every 74 sec. by the wheel then overtakes and strikes the 
mainsprlug, through the lover. When impulse pallet, thereby imparting im- 
tried it proved to be at least as good a pulse to the balance. As the balance 
timekeeper as Number 3, with the makes its return swing, the discharge 
additlozial advantage of being much more pallet merely displaces the gold spring 
portable, and Harrison decided to use it and the detent holds the escape wheel 
instead of Number 3. Its first official locked. 

trial took place in 1761 on a voyage to The movement Is fitted into a heavy 
Jamaica, wnen after 6 weeks at sea it was brass box (or bowl) to which the bezel is 
found to be 5 sec. slow, an error repro- screwed. A pipe is secured to the top 
senting li* of long, — i.o. less than 1 place of the movement around the winfl- 
geographical mile in that lat. Shortly ing square in order to exclude dust; tlio 
after Harrisofi’s success great strides pii)o extends to a hole in the brass box 
were made in the development of marine and the hole Is covered by a brass shutter, 
timekeepers, notably by 2 world- The brass box is generally accommodated 
famous Eng. watch-makers, John Arnold in a specially designed wood box made in 
and Thomas Earnshaw (qq.v.). Arnold 2 sections; the lower part containing the 
concentrated more on improving the com- C, can bo kept locked while observations 
pensation balance and balance spring, can be made by lifting the lid and looking 
He introduced the helical spring. Earn- down through a glass window. Gimbals 
shaw wont much further and not only are provided in order to maintain it in a 
devised the spring detent escapement, horizontal plane. 

substantially as it stands to-day, but Chronometer, in music, .^ecMETiiONOMM. 
created the type which all succeeding C. Chrudim, Czechoslovak tn in the region 
makers have followed. of Pardubice (q.v.), on the Chrudlmke. 

The spring detent escapement is the It has a noted horse market, and manufs. 
most highly detached form of escapement sugar, alcohol, and fertilisers. Pop. 
used in a portable timekeeper. This 13,300. 

means that the interference caused to the Chrypffs, see Cusa, Nikolas op. 

‘free* vibrations of the balance by the Chrysalis, or Chrysalid, term applied 
escapement itself is less in this form than to the pupa of an insect, but especially 
in any other; it is a great advantage, to that of a butterfly or moth. It is 
Further there is no need for oil on any essentially the resting stage of the 
part of the spring detent escapement, creature’s life, when, the larva having 
other than the pivots, and consequently stored up much food, the perfect insect 
changes of temperature have less effect; is built up from the dlsinto^ated tissues. 
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The pupa may be exposed or within a 
oocoon. 



STAGES IN THE LIFE OF THE BUTTERFLY 

A, cluster on leaf (top left: singrle egg 
iLiagrnifled); B, caterpillar; O, cliryaalls; 
D, butterfly, in flight and at rest 


Chrysanthemum (Qk chnesos, etoBI^ 
ant/ietnoTit flower), grenus of Compositae, 
contains about 150 species of vaned and 
beautiful plants which are natlYOS of all 
countries but Australia, and are generally 
hardy in Britain. The plants are either 
herbaceous or shrubby in habit, and the 
flower-heads consist exclusively of llgulate 
florets of almost every colour except blue. 
Pure white, bright yellow, deep and pole 
red, rich purple, and dark brown occur in 
different varieties, and contribute to the 
beauty for which the species are admired. 
The parents of the autumn-flowering O.s 
arc C. moHfolium and C. indicum, and 
natives of China and Japan. In cultiva- 
tion the different varieties require a good, 
rich, well-manured soil, and they should 
bo carefully protected from frost. In 
Britain we have sev. common species. C. 
sef/eturn, the com marigold, is an annual 
with yellow flowei’s, and occurs as a weed 
in fields; C. leucanthemum, the ox-eye or 
dog-daisy, is a well-known meadow plant 
with white ray florets and yellow disk- 
florets; C. frutescens, the Paris daisy or 
marguerite of France, is grown as a 
garden plant and somewhat resembles 
C, leucanthemum; C. partheniumt the 
feverfew, has small flower-heads, and is 
used as a remedy for slight fevers; C. 
carinatum, the tricolor daisy, comes from 
Barbary, and is an annual cultivated in 
Britain; C. arcticum is a small species 
with pink and white florets. In this 
country hardy perennial O.s include the 
hardy border as well as the early and late 
flowering Jap. (greenhouse) kinds, both 
single and double flowered in white, and 
practically every colour and shade 
excepting blue. They flower from Aug. 
to Christmas (indoors), from Aug. to mid 
Dec. (hardy border) outdoors. Hardy 


annual types (C. carinahim) or summer- 
flowering marguerite, will flower from 
seed sown in a very sheltered border, or 
in a cold frame the previous autumn, or 
in a greenhouse. They have both single 
and double (C. coronarium) flowers in 
many colours, and white. There is a 
growing tendency to sustain the stock of 
perennial C.s from seeds sown in heat in 
Feb. to flower the folloudng autumn, so 
as to obviate the trouble of growing on 
from cuttings year by year in greenhouses. 

Chrysanthemiim, Order of the (Klkkwa 
Daijasho), was instituted In 1877 by the 
Emperor Musto Hiti of Japan, and is 
conferred on members of the royal house 
and on foreign princes. The badge is 
conventional in design, with a red sun 
in the centre, sending forth white and 
gold rays, separated into 4 groups by a 
yellow C. with green leaves, the whole 
hanging from a lar^r yellow C. 

Chryseis, daughter of the priest of 
Apollo at Chryso in the Troad. Taken 
prisoner by Achilles, she was given as part 
of the spoils to Agamemnon, who thereby 
called down the wrath of Apollo upon the 
whole Gk army in the form of a pestilence. 
When the seer Chaleas revealed the cause 
of tho god’s anger, Agamemnon was 
obliged to restore her; but he took 
Achilles* slave, Briseis (q.v.), in compen- 
sation. Homer’s Iliad tells the disaB- 
trous consequences of the ensuing quarrel. 

Chryselephantine (Ok chrusoa^ gold; 
elephaSt ivory), adjective used to de- 
scribe the gold and ivory statues of the 
Greeks, by far the most famous of which 
were the colossal Zeus at Olvmpla and 
Athena in the Parthenon of Phoidlas. 
A development from wooden images 
where flesh was painted white and drapery 
gilded, these C. statues were built up on 
wooden or clay cores, by attaching thin 
plates of ivo^ (to represent flesh tints) 
and gold. The preciousness of the 
materials amply accounts for the non- 
survival of any illustration of this art. 

Chrysididae, family of insects, in the 
series Hymenoptera Tubulifera, consists 
of near allies of the true wasp which are 
called popularly ruby -wasp or golden- 
tailed flies. They are brightly coloured 
creatures with wings moving so swiftly 
as to make them invisible, and in habit 
they are parasitic in the nests of bees and 
wasps. Chrysis ignita is a common Brit, 
species. The adult wasp lays her eggs 
in the nest of other species, and the larva 
feeds upon the young insect which it has 
supplanted. The Chrysis is a brilliantly 
coloured and very active creature. 

Chrysippus (c. 280-207 BO), Gk philo- 
sopher, and one of tho leaders of the 
Stoic school, 5. at Soli in Cilicia. He 
came to Athens and studied under 
Cloanthes. His skill in annimont and 
his impartiality and reasonableness earned 
him tne name of the Column of the 
Portico (Stoa). C. became head of the 
Stoic school at Athens in 232 bo, and 
saved the doctrines of the Stoics from 
extinction. He is said to have written 
750 treatises, of which only fragments 
survive; some of them ore preserved in 
the MSS. found at Herculaneum. See 
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N. L. Davidson, The Stoic Creed. 1907, 
and E. Brt^hiot, Chrysippe, 3910; M. 
Pohlenz, Zenwn und Chrysip^, 19B8. 

C]iry«obalanus, family Rosaceac, a 
f^eniis of tropical shrubs or trees, of which 
C, icaco, the Coco Plum, grows to 6 ft 
high, with sweet, edible fruits, esteemed 
in the W. Indies; and C. oblongifolius. a 
small shrub, are both natives of Florida, 
sometimes grown in warm greenhouses. 

Ghrysoberyl, crystallised mineral gener- 
ally of a green colour, translucent, and 
having a \atreous lustre and conchoidal 
fracture. Sp. gr., 3-8; hardness, 8*5. 
It consists of alumina, 77-0 per cent; 
gluclna, 17 "5 per cent; protoxide of iron, 
6-0 per cent; other matters, 0-5 per cent. 
A few specimens are met with uncry stal- 
Used. It tB found mostly in Ceylon and 
Brazil. When the green is very pale it 
is often called oriental chrysolite. It 
crystallises into 6*sided crystals. 

Chrysoohloridae, family of insectivorous 
mammals containing a single genus with 
about half a dozen species known as 
Cape golden moles and found in central 
and S. Africa. The Chryaochlore has 
molc-llke habits, and its eyes are covered 
with skin, but it has only 4 digits on its 
fore-paws, while the mole has 5. It has 
no tail, and the ears lack pinnae. C. 
eapensie, the Cape Chrysochlore, has a 
velvety fur of metallic lustre, burrows 
underground, and feeds on worms and 
insects. 

Chrysooolla, ore of copper, being the 
hydrated silicate of that metal. It is 
of a bluish colour, and found in large 
quantities in the Mississipp^i valley and 
in smaller quantities in Cornwall and 
Cumberland. 

ChrysoQoma, genus of composite plants, 
is Indigenous to S. Africa. C. emna- 
aureUf evergreen shrub with yellow 
dower-heads, is grown in garden green- 
houses. 

Chrysolite (golden stone), mineral of 
pale greenish colour, crystallising in 
rectangular prisms. It is a silicate of 
magnesia and protoxide of iron, the 
formula being 2(MgPe)0*Si08. It is 
mostly used in Jewellery, and is oc- 
casionally found In rounded masses, but 
usually as a constituent of basalts and 
lavas. The common form of the mineral 
is olivine, which Is of an olive green or 
brownish colour. The crystals are posi- 
tively doubly refractive. 

Chrysoloras, Manuele (c. 1350-1415), 
Byzantine diplomat and scholar. He 
taught Greek at Florence (1397-1400) 
and is generally considered as the origina- 
tor of Gk studies in Italy. His prin. 
work is a Gk grammar. Qraecae Oram- 
matioae institiUionea, 1534. 

Chrysomelidae, large family of coleop- 
terous insects, consists of smallish and 
brilliantly coloured species. The fat little 
grubs and the perfect beetle are both vege- 
tarian in diet, and many are destructive 
to crops. The well-known Colorado beetle 
(q.v.) is a species which feeds on potatoes. 

Chrysophyllum Cainito, or Star-apple, 
is a imecies of Sapotaoeae which grows in 
the w. Indies: an evergreen tree, growing 
to 50 ft, with small white flowers in 


clusters, followed by apple-like green and 
vellow fruits, of soft, sweet, and pleasant 
taste; the black seeds presenting a stellate 
figure, to suggest the common name. 

Ohrysoprase, mineral variety of chalce- 
dony (q.v.) used as a precious stone, more 
particularly on the Continent. Its prin. 
constituents are crystalline and amor- 
phous silica which aro combined to give 
lifCcrentiol effects; the fine apple-green 
colour is due to nickel oxide. It is 
obtained from Silesia, Oregon, and 
California. 

Chrysorrhoas, see Joannes Damas- 
CBNUS, St. 

Chrysosplenium, genus of Saxlfragaceae, 
occurs in mild countries, its species being 
herbaceous plants wdtli pale green flowers. 
C. altemifoHum and C. oppositifolium are 
natives of Britain, and are called golden 
saxifrages. 

Chrysostom (Gk, * the golden-mouthed ’ ), 
St John (c. 345-407), one of the great 
fathers of the Church, also known as John 
of Antioch, where he was 6. At the 
school of the sophist Libanius ho showed 
such Intellectual gifts that he would have 
suceoodod his teacher as head of the 
school had not his mother and his many 
Christian friends persuaded him to be 
baptised, c. 370. For 10 years he lived 
in the desert, studying theology, but his 
ajisteritlos damaged his health, and he 
fmmmod to Antioch, and was ordained. 
After 10 more years’ strenuous work 
there he became Archbishop of Constan- 
tinople, and one of the greatest preachers 
of the ago. His eloquence, nowevor, 
made him as many enemies as adherents. 
Ills sermons in St Sophia were directed 
against the Arlans, but even more against 
the licentiousness of (he imperial court 
and the idleness and vice of the Innumer- 
able monks in the city. The Arians, 
having no place of worship, met at night 
outside public buildings, and sang hymns 
expounding their doctrines. To counter- 
act this O. arranged nightly processional 
hymn singing, the first example of hymns 
combined with an act of worship. Riots 
ensued and much bloodshed, the Empress 
Eudoxia’s chief eunuch being slain. 
Thcopbfius, Bishop of Alexandria, sum- 
moned 0. to a synod whicli met at 
Chalcedon throiigh fear of the fury of the 
people of Constantinople, ardent sup- 
porters of their archbishop. He refused 
to appear, was condemned for Origonism 
and contumacy, and removed to Nicaea in 
Bithynia. The populace was so furious 
that ho was hastily brought back to 
Constantinople, but 2 months later 
exiled again, this time to Cucusus in 
Cilicia. There he wrote many of his 
greatest sermons and letters, and planned 
missions to the Persians and Goths. His 
enemies then had him moved to the far 
deseil; of Pltyus, and on his way there he 
d. Fresh riots broke out in Constanti- 
nople at the news, and peace was not 
restored until his bones were brought back 
30 years later. His festival In the E. 
Calendar is 13 Nov., in tho W., 27 Jan. 
The prayer of St O., in the Eng. Book of 
Common Prayer, is from the litur^ 
(q.v.) named after him. For his works 
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see Oxford Libraw of the Fathers, and liTea 
by W. R. W. Stephens. 1872, R. W. Bush. 
1885, and A. Pueoh (collection, Lea 
Saints), 1891; also IC. Leigh-Bennett, 
Handboole of the Early Christian Fathers, 
1920, Palladius, DUUogusdevitaS. Chryso^ 
stomi (ed. by P. R. Ooleman-Norton), 
1928, and Divine IMurgy (trans. by E. E. 
Brightmon), 1931. 

Chrysostomus, see Dion Chrtsostomxts. 

Chrysothrix, genus of squin'el monkeys, 
belongs to the family Cebidae (q.v.). It 
consists of 4 species, all of which are 
arboreal, insectivorous, and gregarious; 
the long tail is non-prehensile and the face 
is small. 

Chrzandw, tn of Poland, in Cracow 
prov., 25 m. W. by N. of Cracow (q.v.). 
It is in a coal and lead>mining diet., and 
has manufs. of rolling-stock and card- 
board. Pop. 20,000. 

Chu: 1. Riv. some 570 m. in length, in 
the Kirgiz S.S.R. of Soviet Central Asia. 
Rising in the Tienshan Mts, in the 
WSW. of Lake Issyk Kul, It is first known 
as the Koshkar. Passing within 3 m. of 
Issyk Kul, it swerves into the gorge of 
Buam, and leaving Tokmak behind flows 
on towards Lake Saumulkul, disappearing 
in the desert 125 m. before reaching it. 
Its valley supports one-third of the total 
pop. of the rep., and its water has in 
recent years been used for inigation 
works, bringing 200,000 ao. of fonncriP 
arid land under cultivation. The valley 
produces grain and cotton, and is noted 
for horse-breeding. 

2. Tn in Karaganda Oblast of Kazakh 
3.S,R. Pop. 20,000. 

Chu Teh (1886- ), Chinese military 
loader and vico-chainnan of the People's 
Hep, of China, ft. Yilung, Szechwan. In 
1909 he entered the Yunnan Military 
Academy in Kunming, and upon gradua- 
tion in 1911 was appointed a company 
commander by Gen. Ts'ai Ao, who wew? a 
member of Sun Yat-sen's (q.v.) revolu- 
tionary party. After defeating the Man- 
chu Army, and as a result of his success in 
other engagements, C. T. was rapidly 
promoted to the rank of brigadier- 
general. lie commanded a regiment in 
1915. Having defeated the traitor Yuan 
Shlh-kai’s troops in 1916, O. T. was in 
command of a brigade in 1919. Ho went 
to Germany in 1922 for further studies in 
military science. Ho joined a branch of 
the Chinese Communist party there and 
studied sociology at Gfittingen. When 
he returned to China in 192.5 ho was given 
the command of the 20th Army in Szech- 
wan. In 1927 he was director of the 
Bureau of Public Safety in Nanchang 
and also commandant of the Nanchang 
branch of the Whampoa Military Aca- 
demy. When the Nanchang uprising 
broke out on 1 Ang. 1927 he joined the 
mutiny forces and organised the first 
Chinese lied Army on the borders of 
Klangsl and Fukien. In 1928 he joined 
forces wltii Mao Tse-tung {see China, 
History), From 1930 to 1934 Chiang 
Kai-shek assembled forces sev. times 
greater than those of the Red Army. As 
Communist oomraander-in-chief C. T. 
showed considerable military genius in 


repeatedly boating off and out-manoeuv- 
ring Chlang's forces, and finally, together 
with Mao Tse-tung, led the Red Ariny in 
its long march (6000 m.) to Yonan, 
1934-5. During the Sino-Jap. War the 
Red Army was reorganised into the 8th 
Route Army and C. T. was appointed its 
commander-in-chief. It operated behind 
the Jap. lines in N. China. By the end of 
the war the Communists had equipped 
60 divs. with captured Jap. and pupi)et 
arms. In the ensuing civil war C. T. was 
commandor-in-chlof of the People's Liber- 
ation Army. In the first session of the 
National People's Congress In 1954 he was 
elected vice-chairman of the People’s Rep. 
of China. In 1956 he was honoured as 
the first marshal of the rep. 

Ch‘u T*zft, see CHiNKaE Literatuiie. 

Chtt Yuan, see Chinese Literature. 

Chuanchow (Chinkiang), anct. port and 
walled city in the prov. of Fukien, China. 
There being now a great sand-bar across 
the harbour mouth, C. has been f>ut- 
stripped in trade by the port Amoy. 
The most famous bridge in the whole of 
China connects C. with its suburb, 
Loyang. Marco Polo and other travellers 
mention C. as carrying on a large traffic 
with Europe In the Middle Ages. 

Chub, name of sev. carp-like fishes. In 
the large family Cyprinidao, is applied in 
Britain to Leuciscus eephalus. In N. 
America, however, it is ^ven to the near 
ally Leucosomus corportuis, and to fishes 
of the genus Ceraticnthys. 

Chubb, Charles (1773-1846), locksmith, 
Improved the detector lock, which his 
brother Jeremiah had originally patented 
in 1 8 1 8. Oriifinally J eremiah and Charles 
C. had on ironmonger’s and ship's out- 
fitter's shop in Portsmouth. After the in- 
vention of the C. look they opened a lock 
factory in Wolverhampton. 0. then 
went to London, where he set up a factory 
for burglar- and fire-proof safes of his own 
patent in 1835. 

Chubb, Thomas (1679-1746), deist, b, 
E. Hamham, near Salisbury, the son of a 
maltster. Apprenticed to a tallow chand- 
ler, ho oduc. himself after his father d. in 
1688, theology being his favourite subject. 
In 1715 he wrote The Supremacy of the 
Father Asserted, followed by other theo- 
logical works. 

C. represents a popular form of deism, 
and shows the hold that rationalism had 
then taken on the popular mind. His 
works also include A Discourse concerning 
Jleason, 1731, and The True Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, 1739. 

Chubut, ter. in S. Argentina, bounded 
on the N. by Rio Negro, on the E. by the 
Atlantic, on the S. by Santa Cruz, and on 
the W. by Chile. Connected by rail with 
Puerto Madryn on the Bahia Nueva. 
Rising in the Andes, the R. C, flows 
straight across to the Atlantic. The 
Chico discharges into Lake Colhiiapi (or 
Colhu6 Huapi), other lakes of size being 
La Plata and Fontana in the Andean 
highlands, and Musters and Grande 
Salada in the interior. Agriculture is 
carried on by irrigation along tho banks 
of tho R. C. Sheep are raised and some 
cattle. The ter. is colonised mostly by 
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descendant* of Welsh immU^ants. Hawson 
is the cap. and Madryn (44 m. distant) 
the chief port. Total area 65,669 sq. m. ; 
pop. 58,900. 

ChttohiniT* or Kiutsl^, well-fortified 
city, 78i m. ENE. of Kunming, in the 
prov. of Yunnan. S. China. 

Chuouito> prov. of Peru, former cap. of 
this prov., 12 m. from Puno, on W. of 
Lake Titicaca; altitude about 11,820 ft. 
There are sllvor- and gold-mines, woollen 
manufs., and dveing of vicuna wool. 
Prehistoric remains have been found in 
the diet. Pop. 3200. 

Chudleigh. or Chidley, promontory on 
the N. coaai at the entrance of Hudson 
Straits in Labrador, Canada. 

Chudleigh, tn in Devon, England, 10 
m. SW. of Exeter. In 1807 it was almost 
destroyed by fire, but was rebuilt. It is 
noted for dder. Pop. 2000. 

Chudskoye, Lake, see Peipus. 

Chufut-Kaie (* Jewish Town*), deserted 
tn 2| m. E. of Bakhchlsaray in the 
Crimea. Perched on almost Inaccessible 
cliffs, it was, tn the 1.5th cent., the refuge 
of the Karaite Jews from the Crimea. 

Chuhsiung, tn on the Burma Road, 77 
m. W. of Kimmlng, In Yunnan, China. 

Chukchi (own name Lu-oravetlan — 
‘people*), people dwelling in scattered 
croups in the N. of the Russian Far E. 
between the Bering Straits and the 
Kolyma R., numbering (1936) 11,000, and 
speaking a Paleo-Asiatic language. They 
combine tlio physical features of Mongols 
and Amcr. Indians and are divided into 
the semi-nomadic Reindeer C. in the 
interior and the sedentary coastal C. 
engaged in sea-animal hunting and fishing. 
They have been known since 1644, when 
Russian Cossacks first reached them. 
They stubbornly fought for independence 
from Russia and were not finally subdued 
until the 1930’s. 

C. National Dist., formed in 19.30, 
belongs to Magadan Oblast. Area 
274,500 sq. m., pop. (1956) 43,000, 
mainly Russians, also C. and Eskimoes. 
It has some coal, lead, and zinc mining, 
mostly by forced labour. See V. Bogoreus, 
The Chukchee, New York, 1904-10, and 
W. Kolorz, The Peoples of the Soviet Far 
East, 1954. 

Chukiang, see Canton River. 

ChuPman. settlement in S. Yakutia 
(SE. Siberia), on the Amur- Yakutsk 
highway. It is the prospective centre of 
the metallurgical industry, based on large 
iron-ore and coking coal deposits found in 
the area. 

Ghuimleigh, mrkt tn 2 m. from Egges- 
ford station and 14 m. SE. of Barnstaple 
in Devon, England. Pop. 1143. 

Chumbi Valley, natural approach to 
Tibet from India, up which the Brit, 
expedition to Lhasa in 1904 advanced. 
Flanked by Bhutan and Sikkim, it lies on 
the S. slopes of the Himalaya at an 
elevation of 9500 ft. 

Chunam, Indian neune for quicklime, 
made from very pure limestone or from 
calcined shells. It is used as an ingredient 
for plaster, when it is well mixed into a 
paste, together with fine riv. sand and 
jaggery (coarse sugar). 


Chungking, commercial cap. of the prov. 
of Szechwan and of the whole of W. 
China. As a result of the J^. invasion 
of China during the Second World War 
C. became the Chinese cap. of Oblang 
Kai-shek*s gov. and the centre of Chinese 
resistance to both the Jap. invasion 
trdops and the Chinese Communists. It 
occupies the end of a hl^ rocky bluff at 
the confluence of the R. Kiallng with the 
Yangtse, and is surrounded by a stone 
wall in good repair. Before the war 
with Japan it had many fine shops and 
streets. Its pre-war exports were yellow 
silk, wax, hides, wool, hemp, feathers, etc., 
and Chinese medicines, but even before the 
Jap. invasion trade had been crippled by 
brigandage in the interior. In the Second 
World WM C. was repeatedly bombed by 
Jap. aeroplanes, but its natural defences 
and shelters guaranteed its immunity 
from destruction. The tide was turned 
largely by allied air power despite the 
smallness of the available forces. Heavy 
bombers struck at the Jap. base of 
Ichang, disrupting communications (29 
May 1943), and next day aChinese counter- 
offensive was launched which threw the 
Jap. force back in disorder; and by June 
the threat to C. had been removed. With 
the walled city of Kiangpeh, now incor- 
porated in C., and the large \dls. near by. 
G.*s pop. has grown to 1,360,000. A roil- 
Hay from C. to Chengtu was built in 1951. 

Chupanga, or Shupanga, vil. of Portu- 
guese E. Africa, on the r. b. of the Lower 
Zambesi R. The wife of David Living- 
stone was buried here (1862). 

Chuprov, Aleksandr Ivanovich (1842- 
1908), Russian economist and liberal 
publicist. His research in agric. eco- 
nomics exercised considerable influence 
on contemporary thought in Russia and 
provided the basis for the future Neo- 
populism (q.v.). 

Chuquioamata, tn in the prov. of Anto- 
fagasta in the N. highlands of Chile. It 
is one of the world's most important 
copper-mining and processing centres. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Chuquisaoa, or Cbarcao, dept in S. 
Bolivia lying between the Andes in the 
W. and bordering on the Chaco, Paraguay, 
in the E. It has fertile valleys and 
tropical lowlands. The cap. is Sucre 
(q.v.). It covers an area of 19,140 sq. m. 
Pop. 392300. 

Chur (Fr. Coire; Romansh Cuera), the 
cap. of the canton of the Grisons, Switzer- 
land, lying in the valley of the Upper Rhine. 
It still contains many 15th- to 17th-cent. 
buildings. The cathedral of St Lucius 
was begun in 1178. The episcopal court 
occupies the site of the Rom. castrum, 
which commanded the road leading over 
the passes. The tn is mentioned as a 
bishopric in 452, and was freed from the 
bishop*8 rule in 1464. The townsmen 
embraced the Reformation in 1524. The 
painter Angelica Kauffmann (1741-1807) 
was born here. Although O. is 1950 ft 
above the sea, the climate is very mild. 
Pop. (1955) 21,100. 

Church, Alfred John (1829-1912), 
classical scholar educator, and author, 
master at the Merchant Taylors* School, 
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1857-70. With Brodribb he trans. Taoitus 
(3 vols.), 1862-77. He is best known for 
his attempts to popularise the classics. 
His Stories from Homer and Stories from 
Virgil appeared in 1878. He also wrote 
Stories from the Greek Tragedians, 1879, 
Stories from lAvy, 1882, and Stories from 
Herodotus, Other worlm are Roman Life 
in the Days of Cicero, 1883, Carthage, 1886, 
and The Crusaders, 1905. O. ed. Horae 
Tennysoniae (trans. into Lat. verso), 1868. 

Church, Sir Arthur Herbert (1834-1915), 
chemist and scientific writer, prof, of 
chem. in the Aerie. OoUege of Cirencester, 
1863; at Royal Academy of Arts, 1879- 
1911 ; lecturer at Cooper's Hill, 1888-1900. 
Among new minerals discovered by C. are 
churchite (called after him), and the 
animal pigment turacin. He was presi- 
dent of the Mineralogical Society, 1898- 
1901. He carried out researches in 
various branches of chem., and besides 
scientific memoirs his works include 
Precious Stones, 1883, English Earthen- 
ware, 1884, English Porcelain, 1885, 
Food Grains of India, 1886, The Chemistry 
of Paint and Painting, 1890, Josiah 
Wedgwood, 1894, and The Conservation 
of Historic Buildings and Frescoes, 1907. 
He was made K.C.V.O. in 1900. 

Church, Sir Richard (1784-1873). soldier, 
one of the liberators of Greece, son of a 
Quaker, b, Cork. He accompanied the 
expedition to the Ionian Is. in 180% 
raising 2 regiments of Gk light Infantry 
in 1^9 and 1812. C. was Eng. repre- 
sentative with the Austrian troops at the 
time of Napoleon's fall (1813-14), and 
served King Ferdinand of Naples from 
1817 to 1820. On the outbreak of the 
Gk revolution and war of independence he 
became general of land forces there (1827), 
but an attempt to relieve the Acropolis 
failed, owing to lack of co-cmeration. Ho 
was more successful in W. Greece, forcing 
the garrisons of Missolonghi and Lepanto 
to surrender (1828), hut resigned his 
command in 1829. He helped in the 
revolution of 1843, which gave Greece a 
constitutional gov. See E, M. Church, 
Sir R. Church in Italy and Greece, 1895. 

Church, Richard (1893- ), poet and 
novelist, b, London. Educ. at Dulwich 
Hamlet School, he entered the Civil 
Service and remained in it till he was 40. 
His first book of poems. Flood of Life, 
1917, was followed by some 10 others, and 
his Collected Poems appeared in 1948. His 
best-known novel is The Pordi, which won 
the Femina Vie-Heureuse prize for 1938; 
it forms a sequence with The Stronghold, 
1939, and The Room Within, 1940; later 
novels are The Sampler, 1942, Green 
Tide, 1944, and The Dangerous Years, 
1956. Among his critical works are 
Mary Shelley, 1928, British Authors, 1943, 
and The Growth of the English Novel, 1950. 
In 1955 he pub. his prize-winning auto- 
biography Over the Bridge followed by a 
sequel, The Golden Sovereign, 1957, and in 
1957 he was made a C.B.E. 

Church, Richard William (1815-90), 
divine, nephew of Sir E. C. id, 1873), 
became fellow of Oriel, 1838. 0. was an 
intimate friend of J. H. Newman at this 
time, and allied to the Tractarian party. 


In 1844, as junior proctor, he vetoed a 
proposal to censure Tracts for the Times, 
No, 90, publicly. He founded the 
Guardian, 1846, and contributed also to 
the Saturday Review, C. became rector 
of Whatley. 1852, and was nominated by 
Gladstone to the deanery of St Paul's, 
1871. On Archbishop Tait's death, 
Gladstone wished C. to succeed. As an 
ardent high churchman he deprecated 
anti-ritualism, and urged toleration. 
Amozu his many works are Civilisation 
and Religion, 1860, univ. sermons in 
Human Life and its Conditions, 1876-8; 
a series of St Paul's and Oxford sermons 
in The Gifts of Civilisation, 1880, and 
Discipline of the Christian Character, 1885 ; 
Village Sermons preached at Whatley, 
1892-7. C. wrote Spenser, 1879, and 
Bacon, 1884, for the Eng. Men of Letters 
series, both admirable works. Other 
works are The Beginning of the Middle 
Ages, 1877, and The Oxford Movement, 
1891. C. ed. Hooker's Ecclesiastical 
Polity, i. 1868, and with Paget revised 
Koblo’s ed. of Hooker, 1888. See M. C. 
Church, Life and Letters of Dean Church, 
1895, and D. C. Lathbury, Dean Church, 
1907. 

Church (from Gk kuriakon, 'belonging 
to the lord’; hence ‘the Lord's House’). 
The term originally was confined chiefly 
to buildings used for Christian worship; 
but its use was extended later to : (a) the 
whole body of Christian believers, o.g. 
‘The Church Universal'; (b) a large 
organised national, regional, or theo- 
logical group of Christians, e.g. ‘The 
Church of Ei^land,' ‘The Methodist 
Church,' ‘The (Jreek Orthodox Church'; 
(c) a single local community or congre- 
gation, e.g. ‘The church at Corinth ‘ (1 
Cor. i.2). 

Following is a brief description of the 
development of types of building erected 
by Christians for various forms of worship 
and in successive periods of hist. (For 
the architectural stylo of their buUdinm, 
see Architecture, 4-9; also articles 
on the architecture of separate countries, 
e.fi[. French Architecture.) 

In the first years ^f (^hri^ianitj, when 

the small congregations met secretly in 
private houses or In the catacombs (q.v.) 
outside Rome. The earliest surviving 
C.8 were erected in Rome just before or 
soon after Constantine’s Edict of 313, 
permitting freedom of worship through- 
out the Empire. (For a list of them, see 
Italian Architecture.) They are now 
all known as ‘basilican churches' or 
* Christian basfiicas ' ; because their general 
form resembles that of the secular 
basilicas used in Rome, Pompeii, and 
elsewhere, as covered places of assembly 
for the transaction of legal and com- 
mercial business {see Basilica). 

The early basilican C.s usually had an 
aisled nave, separated from its fianking 
aisles by a range of columns; round- 
headed windows In the wall above them 
(later called the ‘clerestory* (q.v.)) to 
light the nave; an apse at the E. end; and 
a narthex or vestibule at the W. end. 
While this type of plan, often with added 
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transepts forming a * Latin cross * or 
cruciform plan, was adopted throughout 
most of W. Europe during the Roman- 
esque period, the Byzantine or Orthodox 
Gk C. in B. Europe favoured a ‘Greek 
cross’ plan, with a central dome and 4 
short arms of equal length, in contrast 
to the long nave and choir and the short 
transepts of the Rom. Catholic W. (see 
Architeoturk, 4). 

The cruciform plan was not adopted to 
symbolise Our Lord’s crucifixion, but in 
order to provide increased space by adding 
transepts; and the curious deflection 
sometimes apparent in the axis of the 
choir, once alleged to symbolise the 
inclination of Christ’s head on the cross, 
is now believed to have been entirely 
unintentional, and due to Inaccurate 
setting-out of the foundations. 


chancel only, without porches, aisles, or 
transepts. As local pop. increased, most 
0.8 were enlarrod gradually. The usual 
procedure was to add 1 or 2 aisles, 1 or 2 
porches, a W, tower, occasionally 1 or 2 
transepts; also to lengthen the chancel — 
possibly substituting a square £. end for 
a Norman apse. Chantry-chapels were 
frequently added at the cost of pious or 
repentant parishioners: and such chapels 
often filled up the angle between chancel 
and transept, so that the whole plan of 
the C. was changed between Norman and 
Tudor timos. 

Fixed fonts of stone or lead wore 
usually Installed in medieval C.s: but 
organs were almost unknown, and were 
rare even in London in 1 7 00. (On various 
internal details of medieval C.s, see Aisle ; 
Ambulatory; Apse ; Chancel; Chantry ; 
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plan op the basilican church op SAN CLEMENTE, ROME 

A, Entrance; B, Narthox; CC, Chapels; D, Ambones ( pulpits); E, Bishop’s seat; 
P, Marble screens (canceUi); G, Apse; XX, Altars. 


The chancel derives its name from Lat. 
cancelli, the barriers provided in secular 
basilictis to protect the judge in the apse 
from the public in the nave. In the early 
Christian basilicas there was a range of 
seats around the apse for the bishop (in 
the middle) and officiating clergy, who 
thus had their backs to the E., and faced 
the congregation. As the elaboration of 
services inoi'eased, space was needed for a 
choir as well as for the clergy; and the 
‘chancel' or ‘presbytery’ was therefore 
lengthened, ana divided from the congre- 
gation by a screen, at first low and often 
of marble; later, of Gothic traceried 
woodwork, oUowing a view of the altar 
but maintaining a sharp distinction 
between the nave and the chancel. 

The chancel is often called the * choir,* 
although In some C.s (e.g. Westminster 
Abbey) the choir is seated In the nave; 
and in some other C.s of later date, in a 
W. gallery. Eventually, England dis- 
carded the Romanesque apse, and most 
Eng. C.s after c. 1200 have a square E. 
end. Pulpits and benches were seldom 
provided before the 17th cent., while 
closed pews are an innovation of the 17th~ 
18 th cents. 

Although the largest Eng. C.s were 
cruciform, few of the smaller ones were. 
They often consisted of a nave and 


Easter Sepulchre; Galilee; Jesse 
WiNpow; Lady Chapel: Narthex; 
Nave; Pew; Piscina; Presbytery; 
Pulpit; Pulpitum; Reja; Rerkpos; 
Rood Screen; Sacristy; Screen; 
Sedilia; Squint; Transept; Tribune; 
Tkiporium.) Besides the normal types 
of 0. just described, a few circular C.s 
were erected in W. European countries, 
Including England, mainly by the 
Knights Templars, and based on the C. 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. A 
few * hall-cnurohes ’ were also erected by 
the Friars for preaching purposes; such 
C.8 had no chancel or transepts. 

The evolution of C. architecture in 
England was completely interrupted by 
the Reformation, which occurred in 1531 
when Henry ViII proclaimed himself 
head of the C. of England, which thence- 
forth was divorced from Romo. For the 
next cent, and a quarter, very little C. 
building took place, and much damage 
was done to the interior of C.s. Thomas 
Cromwell, on behalf of the newly 
reformed C. of England, led the official 
‘Protestant’ campaign to remove from 
all C.S, and destroy, objects which in the 
opinion of the eccles. authorities were 
’idolatrous.’ The list included repre- 
sentations of God, Christ, the Viigiii 
Mary, the saints, and the cross — even 
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relisrious texts and inscriptions; whether 
painted on glass or plaster, carved in 
stone or wood, or engraved on metal. 
This *iconoclasm* continued through the 
reigns of Edward VI and Elizabeth; but 
under Mary there was a brief Catholic 
reaction during which carvers worked 
overtime to reinstate the destroyed 
* images,* many of which were very 
beautiful. Archbishop Laud (q.v.), In 
the next cent., took various steps to 
restore order and seemliness in the C.s; 
but his bigotry in other directions led 


Church 

was Imitated by other architects through- 
out the 18th and early 18th cents., though 
from c. 1720 to c. 1820 comparatively few 
C.s were built. 

Before the Toleration Act of 1089, 
hardly any Nonconformist * meeting- 
houses had been erected, but during the 
next 11 years over 2400 buildings were 
registered for worship by Congrega- 
tionalists, Baptists, and Presbyterians, 
who had become very numerous since 
their beginnings under Elizabeth I. 
Most of these buildings, of which a few 
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to the final wave of iconoclasm (q.v.) in 
the Commonwealth. Oliver Cromweirs 
personal share in this is uncertain, and has 
been exaggerated. 

When C. building on a large scale was 
resumed by Wren (q.v.) after the Great 
Fire of London in 1066, he Introduced 
entirely fresh ideas into religious archi- 
tecture, abandoning the ‘Roman’ type 
of ritual arrangement together with the 
Gothic style which had been used up 
to the Reformation. lie accepted the 
Protestant outlook, and frankly planned 
ids new London C.s as preaching-houses, 
though enriching them with brilliant 
design and excellent craftsmanship. In 
many of those on cramped sites, he was 
constrained to install galleries (much as 
he disliked them) in order to bring the 
congregation within range of the 
preacher’s voice. The type of C. de- 
signed by Wren between 1666 and c. 1710 


remain, were in Wren’s style, but simpler 
owing to lock of funds (see Nonconform- 
ist Church Architecture). No new 
Rom. Catholic C.s were permitted until 
the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829. 

There was a great boom In C. building 
in 1818, when Parliament voted a million 
pounds for new Anglican C.s, most of 
which were in the newly revived Gothic 
style (see Architecture, 8 ). For another 
cent.. Gothic held the field for C.s of all 
denominations, but since 1920 or so more 
original ideas of design have appeared, in 
England as elsewhere. 

Bibliography (for C. -planning in general; 
see also bibliographies under Archi- 
tecture, and under articles on the 
architecture of separate countries). A, H. 
Thompson, T'he Ground Plan of the 
English Parish Church, aud The Historicisd 
Growth of the English Parish Church. 
1911; A. L. Drummond, The ChumA 
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Architecture of Proiestantiem, 1934 ; G. W. In addition to carrrins on and deyelopins 
O. Addleshaw and F. Etchells, The Archu its normal work the 0* A., working on 
teeturalSettU^f of Anglican Worship, 19Z6; behalf of men and women on foreign 
E, M, Short* A History 2 f Rdigioua Archi- military service, has provided rest and 
tecturct 19S6, and Post-War Church recreation centres, hostels, etc. O. A. 
Building, 1947; M. S. Briggs, Ooihs and Housing Ltd has built upwards of 1000 
Vandcds, 1952; Incorporated Church houses and flats which are let to poor, 
Qocietj, Fifty Modern Churches, large families. *Ohurchlir houses are 
1047; E. D. Mills, The Modem Church, being purchased and adapted to let at 
1956. low rentals to elderly people who need 

For C. in the abstract, see the articles security with independence. Everything 
listed imder Christianity. is done under episcopal authority and in 

Church, States of the, or the Papal co-operation with the parochifikl clergy 
States (in It., Stati Pontiflci, Staii della and responsible chaplains. The 0. A. 
Chiesa, etc.), were those portions of Italy work is also carried on in many other 
formerly under the dominion of the Pope, parts of the world and new fields have 
The temporal rule of the papacy, which been opened up in Kenya and the West 
dated from the bestowal of the exarchate Indies. H.Q.: 55 Bryanston St, London, 
of Ravenna upon Pope Stephen II by W.l. 

King P6pin, and reached Its height under Church Assembly, The, short title of 
Innocent III (1198-1216), was finally the National Assembly of the (Church of 
suppressed in 1870. The total area of England, sot up in 1920. During the 
the states in 1859, the last year of their 19th cent, when Pari, business greatly 
entirety, was 16,000 sq. m., the pop. 6 increased, a need was felt for machinery 
years earlier being over 3,000,000. Lega- by which legislation affecting the Church 
tious were ruled by cardinals, delegations could be dealt with so as to make less 
by prelates. With 2 small exceptions, demand on time in Parliament. At the 
the papal states may be said to have same time it was thought that the laity 
formed a compact prov. bounded on the ought to have a voice in the councils of the 
NB. by the Adriatic, on the SE. by Church. Proposals to this end by an 
the kingdom of Naples, on the SW. by the Archbishops* Commission on Church and 
Mediterranean, on the W, by Tuscany and State, 1916, led to the passing of the 
Modena, and on the NW. by the Lorn- Enabling Act, 1919, conferring powers 
bardo-Vonetian kingdom. In 1929 a ^ a National Assembly. The Assembly 
Ooncordat between the It. Gov. and the Tjonsists of a House of Bishops (the 43 
papacy granted the Pope independence diocesan bishops), a House of Clergy 
and the control of a small area known (identical with the Lower Houses of the 
as the Vatican State. Convocations (q.v.) of Canterbury and 

Church-ale, kind of ann. church festival York sitting together), and a House of 
in medieval England at which quantities Laity, numbering about 350, elected by 
•of ale were drunk. (For the compound, the lay members of the Diocesan Con- 
cf. bridal, scot-alo.) It was held in the ferences. It meets 3 times a year for 
churchyard or near the church, usually at periods of 5 days at Church House, West- 
Whitsuntide or Easter. The profits were minster. Its meetings arc public, 
often used for church funds or charitable The C. A. is ‘free to discuss any proposal 
purposes. Music, bull-baiting, dice, and concerning the Church of England and to 
dancing formed the amusements. The make provision in respect thereof,’ In 
practice died out after the Reformation, any matter which requires le^slation the 
and was always strongly denoimced by Assembly proceeds by ‘measures.* When 
the Puritans. The nearest modem equiva- approved by the 3 Houses, measures are 
lents are village fairs or wakes. See submitted to the Eccles. Committee of 
Philip Stubbs, Anatomic of Abuses, 1583. Parliament which then reports to Parlia- 
Churob Army, mission of the Church ment on the legal aspects of the proposals, 
of England estab. in 1882 hy the late A measure then, unless withdrawn at this 
Prebendary Wilson CarlUe, O.H., D.D., stage, is laid before Parliament, and a 
as a working people’s mission to working vote is taken in both Houses as to whether 
people. It has maintained this chaiac- it shall be presented to the Crown. A 
teristic throughout many changes and measure has the force of law on receiving 
developments. The evangelistic work the royal assent. The C. A. may also 
includes a training college for evangelists make resolutions on any matter of 
and mission sisters, and for representa- religious or public Interest, but it may not 
tives of various pars, during special make any statement purporting to define 
Evangelistic Week-ends; parochial ovan- the doctrine of the Church of England. 

E slists and mission sisters working as The long-standing powers of the Convo- 
y helpers of the clergy; mission vans cation are safeguarded, and it is laid 
visiting remote country pars.; missions down that tho Assembly may not *exer- 
at the seaside, in prisons, public assistance else any power or perform any function 
Institutions, and slums. The social work distinctively belonging to the bishops.* 
includes lodging and residential hostels The Church of En^and has thus been 
throughout London and the prove, for the enabled to secure many long desired 
reception of tramps and working men; measures of reform. Now bishoprics 
lodging hostels, moral welfare work, have been created, • a clergy ponsions 
homes, etc., for women, girls, and children, scheme inaugurated, statutes of cathe- 
Xn various parts of the country there are drals revised, the laws of patronage 
also homes for elderly men and women, reformed, disciplinary measures passed. 
There are also youth centres and clubs, and the parochial system reorganised. 
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The abortire attempt to revise the Prayer 
Book is described under Prayer, Book of 
Common (q.v.). The C. A. has set up a 
number of councils to administer various 
branches of the work of the Church. 
These councils co-ordinate the work of 
many voluntary bodies in their respective 
spheres. Among them are councils for 
women’s Church Work, the Care of 
Churches (i.e. fabric), Education, Moral 
Welfare, the Overseas Council, and the 
Social and Industrial Council. The 
Central Board of Finance is the Assembly’s 
Treasury dept, and the Church Informa- 
tion Board its organ for press relations 
and publicity. The chairman of the 
Assembly is the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Archbishop of Yorlt being vice- 
cliainnan. The treasurer is the Rt Hon. 
Earl Grey, and the secretary Mr John 
A, Guillum Scott. The ollices arc at 
Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 
S.W.l. 

Church Association, see Church 
Society. 

Church Brief, see Brief. 

Church Commissioners, set up by the 
C. C. Measure, 1947, to unite Queen 
Anne’s Bounty (q.v.) and the Ecclcs. 
Commissioners, and to exercise the 
functions of both bodies. Ecclos. Com- 
missioners were founded by Act of 
Parliament in 1836 following reports 
of 2 Royal Commissions recommending 
reforms for radical improvements • 
the Church’s temporal affairs. By an 
Act of 1840 they were given power to 
suppress redundant offices and to create 
from the endowments a common fund 
for the benefit of parochial clergy. 
To-day the C. C. include the arch- 
bishops and diocesan bishops, 3 Church 
Estates C/ommissioners, representatives 
of deans, other clergy and laity appointed 
by the (Umreh Assembly, nominees of the 
Sovereign and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, certain officers of State, and repre- 
sentatives of the cities of London and 
York and the uni vs. of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The commissioners deal 
with payment of permanent income and 
pensions to bishops and clergy of the 
Church of England, and central ad- 
ministration for pastoral reorganisation 
and for provision, maintenance, or sale 
of parsonage houses and sales and leases 
of glebe land. They make grants to aug- 
ment the incomes of the clergy, also for 
parsonage houses, endowment of now 
arishes, and church buildings in new 
ousing areas. Their revenues are de- 
rived from agric. and urb. estates, 
largely the anct estates of bishoprics, 
chapters, etc., and from securities. The 
gross Income of the general fund in 1954- 
1955 was £10,529,490, of which 80 per cent 
was applied towards the stipends of the 
bishops and some 12,000 of the clergy. 
The C. C. have done much, assisted by 
diocesan boards of finance and certain 
voluntewry societies to provide the worst 
paid clergy with better Incomes. Very 
few benefices are now worth leas than 
£550 per annum, whereas early In the 
cent, there were hundreds worthless than 
£260. The offices of the C. C. are at 1 


Millbank, Westminster, SWI. A report 
is pub. annually. 

Church Congress. A gathering of both 
ministers and laymen of the Church of 
England was annually convened for free 
discussion of questions concerning Church 
and State from 1861 onwards. Since 
1919 the meetings of the Church Assembly 
(q.v.) have performed the same function, 
and C. C.s are no longer held. 

Church Councils, see Councils, Church. 

Church Enabling Act, short title of an 
Act passed in 1919 setting up the Church 
Assembly (q.v.). 

Church History falls into 3 periods: 
anct, medieval, and modern: (1) The first 
period begins with the descent of tho 
Holy Ghost upon the Apostles (Acts il. 
1-11), who then went forth to preach 
the gospel. They immediately began to 
baptise converts in large numbers, at first 
only Jews or proselytes, then Samaritans; 
but Gentiles also were included after St 
Peter (q.v.) had received Oornolius and 
liis household into tho Church (Acts x). 
St Paul (q.v.) was the prin. evangelist of 
the pagan world In the course of his 
missionary journeys (c. ad 48-58). Tho 
question at once arose whether Christians 
had first to become Jews bv circumcision 
before baptism (q.v.), and observe the 
law of Moses as well as that of Christ. 
St Paul strenuously opposed this, main- 
taining (of. Galatians) that wo are saved 
by faith in Christ, not by tho works of the 
Mosaic law; and so it was decided by the 
Apostolic Council at Jerusalem in 50 
(Acts XV). Jewish hatred and Intrigue 
helped to turn tho Rom gov. against the 
new faith as a religio illiciia (an imlawful 
superstition). Persecution was severe 
under Nero (64), Domitiau (85-96), and 
Trajan (98-117), whose correspondence 
with Pliny on the subject is famous. 
Before Decius (249-51), however, it was 
only spasmodic and ineffectual, while 
under Hadrian (117-38) and Antoninas 
Pins (138-161) the church was regarded 
as negligible and enjoyed a measure of 
toleration, being allowed to form funerary 
associations and poor men’s guilds. 
But from 250 the Church with its hier- 
archical constitution and systematised 
worship, was considered a grave menace 
to the military and religious policy of the 
empire. Widespread inassacres began, 
and continued until the abdication of 
Diocletian (305) after desperate but 
futile efforts to exterminate the whole 
Christian society. Tho accession of 
Constantine (q.v.) in 313 brought peace, 
for ho extended to Christianity ail tho 
rights and privileges hitherto enjoyed bv 
paganism alone. But it was not until 
the reign of Theodosius the Great (379- 
395) that Christianity was finally made 
the one and only relinon of tho state. 

During these cents, the Church was 
growing not only externally by conver- 
sions, but also internally by a clearer 
definition of its faith, and by the develop- 
ment of its liturgy, discipline, and consti- 
tution. The first of these ohaptors, the 
growth of the Creeds (q.v.). is largely tho 
story of the struggle with heresy, and of 
the oecumenical councils. 
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Meanwhile, since the early years ot the 
3rd cent., the conversion of the heathens 
In the E. — ^Arabia, Persia, Armenia — and 
on the N. and W. confines of Rom. terri- 
tory had been makins: continual head- 
way: so that before the neat mlfirratlons 
of the 4th cent, the Goths and other 
Teutonic peoples wore already Christians. 
In Persia and elsewhere, political porae- 
cutlon, and later the force of Islam, 
wiped out all traces of Christian prose- 
lytes. But in the W. the effect of the 
barbariau invasions was to endow the 
bishops with much of that social and 
moral power formerly wielded by Rom. 
officials; so that the Church came to be 
regarded as heir to the majesty and 
innuonce of anct Rome. 

To Britain Rom. soldiers brought the 
Christian foith perhaps as early as the 1st 
cent. There is no historical value in the 
legends of Glastonbury (q.v.). St Alban 
(q.v.) is traditionally Britain’s first 
martyr; and 3 bishops (London, York, 
and probably Lincoln) attended the 
Council of Arles in 314. But the Ro- 
mano -Celtic Church was overwhelmed in 
England by the A.-S. Invasions, though it 
survived in the W., and especially in 
Wahjs (aee Cenydd; David; Dyfrig; 
Illtyd; Samson; Teilo). St Patrick 
(q.v.), himself of Celtic origin, estAb. the 
Church In Ireland about the mid 5th cent. 
In 596 St Gregory the Great (q.v.) estab. 
Christianity In S. England through a 
mission led by the Benedictine St Augus- 
tine, who bocn>mo first Archbishop of 
Canterbury. But before this, St Co- 
lumba (q.v.) and other mlaslonarlos from 
the Celtic Clhurch in Ireland had settled 
in Iona, off the W. coast of Scotland 
(563) and begun the evangelisation of the 
N. (sec Aidan, St). The 2 missions, 
from Ireland and Romo, had different 
characteristics. The Romans estab. a 
highly developed diocesan organisation 
under the bishop; the Celtic had no such 
organisation, the abbot being the centre 
of authority; it grow by the estab. of 
branch houses, as Lindisfarno sprang 
from Iona, bishops merely performing the 
functions of confirmation and ordination. 

But the Church in Britain was now 
delivered from isolation and brought 
within the influence of the papacy which 
was to be the main civilising power in 
Europe for cents, to come. The next 250 
years saw vigorous growth. The nation 
was still divided into separate kingdoms, 
but the Church was one and played a 
major part in its imlflcation. She 
produced scholars of European reputation 
in Bede (673-735), Alculn (c. 735-96), and 
Alfred the Great (848-99). Her vitality 
expressed Itself also in missionary 
activity in N. Europe, pre-eminently by 
St Boniface (q.v.) of Crediton (c. 675-764), 
the apostle of Germany. 

(2) There were in the 8th cent. 2 great 
forces which seemed likely to swamp 
Christendom, Mohammedanism and the 
idolatry of the Saxons and other bar- 
baric hordes. But the Gallic conqueror, 
Charles Martel, by his victory at Tours 
in 732, effectually checked the Saracens 
in the W., whilst a 32 years’ war (772-804) 


at last enabled Charlemagne to subdue 
the Saxons, their conversion to Chris- 
tianity being achieved by the building of 
tns and castles and the foundation of 
missions and monasteries. With Chris* 
tianity once firmly estab., the medieval 
hist, of the Catholic Church becomes the 
story of the rapid consolidation of the 
papal power and its lengthy st^iggle with 
the Holy Rom. Empire, and into an 
account of the movements of reform 
which arose in the church itself, and also 
of various strivings after other forms of 
religion and worship which later began to 
stir in the W. world. 

From 730 ecclos. lawyers believed and 
spread the fable of the Donation of Con- 
stantine (Q.V.), but what contributed far 
more to the confirmation of the Pope’s 
authority was the severance In 1054 of the 
W. from the E. church. The Mono- 
physite (484-519) and other schisms had 
much to do with this rupture, but its real 
cause was the refusal of the bishops of 
Constantinople to submit in any way to 
the Rom. See (sec Cerularius ; Eastern 
Orthodox Church; Filtoque; Pho- 
Tius). The great monastic orders, Bene- 
dictines, Dominicans, and Franciscans, 
kept burning during the Middle Agt‘s the 
lamp of anct science and rulturo. From 
the 4th cent, onward, monastidsm had 
continually gained new ground. The 
l^nventual life, indeed, was in part a 
Ifijvolt against contemporary society, 
with its wars and lusts and manifold cor- 
ruptions, and it was over a bulwark of the 
church. Thus from the monastery of 
Cluny (q.v.), founded In 910, there came 
what wore known as the Cluniac reforms, 
the reorganisation and cleansing of cedes, 
olfices, and above all the emancipation of 
the church from state control. Yet, In 
spite of new orders, reformed clergy, and 
the work of men like Gerbert, Lanfranc, 
and Anselm, tile marriage of clergy, and 
evils Jike simony, and the selling of hono- 
fleos continued. But for a time the 
papacy triumphed. From 1048 to 1266 
Europe was divided In the famous 
struggle between Pope and emperor. 
In 1073 St Gregory VII (Hildebrand) 
secured at Canossa the complete humilia- 
tion of Henry IV, but lay investiture, 
which formed the substauce of the 
quarrel between St Thomas Becket and 
Henry II, was not finally settled by 
oompromise until 1122. In England, the 
Norman conquest had greatly increased 
the church’s influence; but William 1 had 
carefully limited the Pope’s authority to 
issue bulls, promulgate canons, and 
censure his barons, without royal per- 
mission. The next cents, saw the tension 
increased by the quarrels between Henry 
I and St Anselm, and Henry II and 
Becket, the long dispute about the 
appointment of papal legates who tended 
to undermine the Eng. archbishop’s 
authority, the quarrel between King 
John and Innocent HI. and the anti- 
papal legislation of Edward I. 

Meanwhile In Europe generally, during 
the pontificate of Innocent III (1198- 
1216) the papal power attained the 
summit of its glory, and up to the doath 
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of Boniface VIII (1303) Its supremacy 
was almost unquestioned, for the 4 
crusades (1095-1202) (q.v.) had greatly 
enhanced its reputation. 

In the light of modern hist., the 
struggle between Pope and emperor 
seems a fatal disaster; for the former, by 
stirring up the It. cities against the latter, 
postponed for cents, the consolidation of 
the Ger. states into a united kingdom. 
The prevalence of pious frauds; the 
growth of corruption within tlie Church; 
the so-called Babylonian captivity, when 
the popes resided at Avignon (1305-77); 
and above all, the schism (1378-1409), 
when there were rival popes at Rome 
and Avignon, disabused men's minds of 
the conception of a World Church and a 
world empire mutually dependent and 
working in harmony. In England the 
papal residence at Avignon during the 
Hundred Years War, and the intrusion 
of foreigners, especially Frenchmen, 
into Eng. benefloes, caused resentment. 
Thinkers everywhere revolted against the 
conclusions of scholasticism, as also 
against the persecution of the Waldonsos 
and Alligenses (1207 and 1229), and later, 
of the Hussites and Lollards. The 
lowered esteem for the schools of philos- 
ophy. the laxity among the clergy, and 
the growth of nationalism, combined 
with the changed attitude towards the 
papacy to prepare the way for a new' ag^ 
With the Renaissance came also tl* 
Reformation to open up a new era In C. H. 

(3) With the coming of the Reforma- 
tion, ^V. Christendom lost its unity. As 
the direct outcome of the preaching of 
Luther, Zwlngli, Melancthon, and Calvin 
(qq.v.), Protestantism was estab. in 
opposition to the older Christian Church. 
For a detailed account of this striwlo, 
see Reformation. Lutheranism, which 
flourished in Scandinavia and Germany, 
was too couHorvativc of monarchical 
priuciiiles and Rom. ceremonies to retain 
a lasting hold in other European countries. 
Here, and especially in S. Germany, 
Switzerland, Scotland, and the Nether- 
lands, the Calvlnistic or Reformed 
Churches sprang up; their congregations 
were organised on a thoroughly demo- 
cratic footing which commended Itself to 
men of radical leanings, while the rigidity 
of its intellectual doctrine appealed to 
men of sterner mould and in general to the 
colder character of the N. In Germany 
it was only after the peace of Westphalia 
(1048) that Protestants other than 
Lutherans won freedom of worship. 

The reaction against Protestantism, or 
the Counter- Reformation (q.v.), as it is 
called, was led everywhere by the Society 
of Jesus. Beginning in Bavaria (1563), it 
sw^t through S. Gennany, and appoai-ed 
in France during the 16th cent., and did 
not finally lose its impetus till after 1650. 
The study of C. H. up to this point 
developed In the following w'ay. Our 
earliest documents consist of the N.T., and 
scraps of information in the writings of the 
early fathers. In the 2nd cent., Hege- 
sippus, a Jewish Christian who wrote of 
the early church, was the author of 
a treatise in 5 books, but only a few 


fragments remain. Eusebius of Caesarea, 
who wrote early in the 4th cent., is known 
as the father of O. H. Ho gave an account 
of the church of the first 4 cents., and his 
work was continued In the next cent, by 
Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret. All 
these wrote In the E., whence no impor- 
tant church historian by Nicepborus 
Callistus (14th cent.) has arisen since. 
Rufinus trans. Eusebius into Latin, and 
fresh sequels were added by Theodorus 
Lector, Evagrius, Theophanes, etc. A 
trans. of Socrates, Sozomen, and Theo- 
doret was made by Cassiodorus in the 
6th cent., and this Historia EccUsiaMica 
Tripartita, formed the medieval text-book 
on the subject. Other church historians, 
in early times, were Sulpicius, Sevonis, 
Jerome, Idatius, Prosper, Victor Tumin- 
ensis, Isidore of Seville, Gregory of Tours, 
Bede, and Paulus the Deacon, and in the 
later Middle Ages, Haymo of Ilalbcr- 
stadt, Anastasius, Ordcricus Vitalis, and 
Otto of Freising. The greatest, however, 
was the Dominican, Antoninus of Florence 
(archbishop, 1446-59), whose work is 
often modem in outlook. After the 
Refonnation C. H. w'as at first largely 
polemical. The Mctgdeburg Centuries, a 
Lutheran attempt to show the primitive 
nature of Protestantism, called forth the 
Annates EcclesiastiH of the Kom. Catholic 
Baronins, followed by Alexander Natalis 
(Noel), Bossnet, Tillernont, etc. The 
scientific and critical ora of C. II. began 
with the German Mosheim, who was 
followed by a host of others, Catholic and 
Protestant. From the Reformation on- 
wards the hist, of the church cannot be sot 
forth In a connected narrative. Thence- 
forward we must speak of the various 
Christian bodies by the names that 
distinguish them. See Adventists; 
Anglicanism; Armenian Church; 
Baptists; Calvinism; Catholics, Old; 
Churches in the United States op 
America; Copts; Counter lii:FORMA- 
tion; Eastern Orthodox Church; 
Ecumenical Movement; England, 
Church op; Friends, Society op (Qua- 
kers); Huguenots; Jacobites; Luther 
(Lutheranism); Maronites; Melchites; 
Mennonites; Methodism; Missions; 
Moravians; Nestorians; Non-Con- 
formity; Non- Jurors: Presbyterians; 
Reformation ; Roman Catholic Church; 
Salvation Army; Scotland, Church of; 
Union op the Churches; Waldenses; 
World Council op Church^b. See also 
the cross-references under Christianity. 

See P. Battifol, Etudes d*Hi8taire ei de 
I'htdlogic Positive, 1902; S. Cheetham, A 
History of the Christian Church since the 
Refonnation, 1907 ; L. Duchesne, Early 
History of the Church, trans. (3 vols.), 
1909 ; A. L. Smith, Church and State in the 
Middle Ages, 1913; F. Funk, Manual of 
Church History, 1914; A. R. Wbitham, 
The History of the Christian Church to the 
Separation of East and West, 1920; B. J. 
Kidd, History of the Church to 461, 1922; 
M. Deansley, A History of the Medieval 
Church, 1925; J. Tixeront, Bistoire des 
Dogmas (3 vols.), 1928; C. P. S. Clarke, 
A Short History of the Christian Church, 
1929; P. Hughes, History of the Church 
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(3 vols), 1948 fE.; J. W. 0. Wand, History 
of the Early Churdh to A 500 (3rd ed.), 
1949, and History of (he Modem Church 
(6th ed.)) 1949; The Venerable Bede, 
History of (he English Church and People, 
trans. L. Sherley -Price, 1955; H. Daniel- 
Hops, Cathedral and Crusade, 1957. 

Church Ladi* Brigade, founded in 1891 
to make lads faithful members of the 
Church of England or other Episcopal 
Church in communion with it. The 
C. L. B. works in many parishes under the 
incumbent and lay leaders, using uniform 
and drill to instil discipline. The move- 
ment has spread through the Common- 
wealth and has provided many clergy from 
its ranks, two of whom hold the V.C. 
Camps are held, badges are awarded for 
many worth-while activities, and training 
is given in good citizenship. The H.Q. 
are at 58 Gloucester Place, London, W.l. 

Church Missionary Society. This 
society, founded In 1799, was a direct re- 
sult of the Evangelical Revival of the 18th 
cent. The Church of England as a whole 
was suspicious of the evangelicals smd 
* their busy zeal about salvation, the slave 
trade, and a thousand other matters best 
left alone* (Trevelyan). The 20 or so 
foimders of the C. M. S. had therefore no 
support from eccles. authority, in spite of 
the close association with the affairs of 
the new society of such men as Wm 
Wllborforce and Charles Grant. Afi^ca 
and the E. was the 0. M. S. objective at a 
time when Africa was nothing but a few 
names on the edm of the map and Asia 
was almost entirely closed to any mission- 
ary enterprise. W. Africa was the first 
sphere of work overseas. There are now 
over 1000 C. M. S. missionaries, Including 
some 70 former missionaries of the Church 
of England Zenana Missionary Society 
(amalgamated with the C. M. S. in 1957). 
They work in E. and W. Africa, in the 
Middle E., India, Pakistan, Hong Kong, 
Japan, and Malaya. They include clergy, 
doctors, nurses, physiotherapists, and 
other specialised medical workers, men 
and women in various branches of educa- 
tion, agriculturists, and a number engaged 
primarily in evangelistic and social ser- 
vice. With them €«e associated over 900 
clergy and more than 30,000 lay workers 
who are nationals of Africa and Asia. 
To-day, in most ters., the leadership of 
the Church is largely in the hands of the 
nationals of the country. These have been 
appointed principals as well as members 
of staff of many Christian institutions. 
The training of teachers is, however, still 
a key task for missionaries of the society, 
as are new experiments in methods of 
Christian education. C. M. S. mission- 
aries also continue to pioneer in medical 
and social services. A further commit- 
ment is in the care of students from over- 
seas who, having been educ. in Its schools, 
come to England for further study. The 
society's vice-patron is the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, its president is a layman 
and it is governed by a democratic, 
representative committee system. It has 
|dven whole-hearted support to the 
Church of S. India and plays a full part 
to the movement towards the reunion 


of the churches (see Union op the 
Chitbcheb). Many C. M. S. missionaries 
are now at work in union institutions in 
which sev. denominations or societies 
co-operate, notably In the training of 
ministers, teachers, and doctors. At 
home the society seeks through a variety 
of means in meetings, throu^ literature, 
films, exhibits, and other visual aids to 
make known the needs and opportunities 
overseas. Its monthly magazine is Ouf- 
look. H.Q.: 6 Salisbury Square, London, 
E.C.4. See also Missions, Protestant 

Church of England, see England, 
Church op; see also Anglicanism. 

Church Rates, tax formerly levied in 
England and Ireland on all occupiers 
of land within the par. to pay for celebra- 
tion of divine service and the preservation 
and repair of the church fabric. The tax 
was assessed by the par. vestry on the 
property of each tenant. Since the 
Compulsory Church Rates Abolition Act 
of 1868, maintenance of the churches has 
depended entirely on voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

Church Society, originally known as the 
Church Association, founded 1865, with 
the object of ‘maintaining the principles 
and doctrines estab. at the Eng. Refor- 
mation and of preserving the purity of 
Protestant worship in the Church of 
England. . . .* A strong Low Church 

t idy, it has formed a Protestant electoral 
soclation in many of the pari. bors. and 
divs. of England. It publishes through 
the Church Book Room Press Ltd. 
Address; Dean Wace House, 7 Wine 
Office Court, London, E.C.4. See Official 
Year Book of the Church of England. 

Church Stretton, mrkt tn and health 
resort of Shropshire, England, 13 m. from 
Shrewsbury and 162 m. from London. 
It is picturesquely situated on the slopes 
of Longmynd, at an altitude of 700 ft. 
Pop. 2600 (1953). 

* Church Times,' founded in 186.3 by 
G. J. Palmer and still remaining in the 
Palmer family. Miss Rosamund Essex is 
editor. It is a general and eccles. news- 
paper, following the High Church tradi- 
tion of the Church of England. It carries 
home and oversea Church news, reviews, 
political comments, and special articles. 

Church Union, originally known as the 
English Church Union, formed in 1859 
as a consequence of the Protestant riots 
at St George*B-in-the-E., its purpose being 
to maintain imimpaired the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church of England 
against Erastianlsm, Rationalism, and 
Puritanism, and, further, to repel any 
attempts to seize the Church endowments 
for secular purposes and resist all attacks 
on the Church’s marriage laws. The 
organ of the C. U. is the Church Observer. 
Its offices ore at Lord Halifax House, 
6 Hyde Park Gate, London, S.W.7. 

Churches in the United States of America, 
The. The early hist, of the C. in the 
U.S.A. Is bound up with the struggle 
between the Puritans and the clergy sent 
out from England. But see also Roman 
Catholic Church. Jn (he New World. 

The greatest acnievement of the Puri- 
tans was the settlement of New England. 
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After the arrival of the Mayflower there 
was a bitter oonfllot between the Separa- 
tists and those who still regarded the 
Church in England as their authority in 
matters of reU^on. The non-SeparatisM 
included men like John Harvard* founder 
of Harvard College, but the majority of 
Puritans in America wished to separate on 
principle not only from corruptions in the 
Church but from a Church which tolerated 
corruptions. Independent or Congrega- 
tional principles prevailed among them, 
each congregation being an independent 
brotherhood bound together by a mutual 
covenant. The Church or congregation 
was the source of whatever authority 
there was, and the community was theo- 
cratic. Discipline was rigorous, no dis- 
tinction being made between sin and 
crime, and maypole revels and keeping 
Christmas were penal offences. Through- 
out the 17th cent, the Puritans were in 
the ascendancy, gave no toleration to- 
wards those who disagreed with them, 
and were jealous of their hard-won privi- 
leges. Early there were conflicts of 
opinion with the Anabaptists, who, how- 
ever, differed little from the Congre- 
gationalists except over infant baptism. 
The first Baptist Church in America was 
founded at Providence by Roger Williams, 
an extreme Separatist who, as an advocAte 
of toleration, wrote a tract, TAc Blowfly' 
Tenent of Peraectdion, which was answered, 
by Prynne. In his enthusiasm for tolera- 
tion Williams founded the colony of 
Rhode Is. (1644) to further it. At least 
twice Charles II intervened In favour of 
toleration for Separatists in America, 
once for the Amabaptists and again for 
tlie Quakers, who were accused of defying 
all civil authority. A royal letter of 1661 
requesting that corporal punishment of 
Quakers should cease gave them relief, 
but their zeal was so provocative that the 
respite proved temporary. This was not 
true of Pennsylvania, where, through the 
initiative of Wm Penn, there was freedom 
of conscience. Apart from the Jesuits, 
the Moravians were the only influential 
missionary agency up to 1800, though the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
(S.P.G.) had over 50 missionaries distri- 
buted over New England, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Carolina, and 
Georgia, who ministered not only to the 
colonists but also to the Negroes and 
Indians. 

The most important religioiis event in 
the 18th cent, was the Great Awakening 
(1735-60). This was a Pietistic move- 
ment which preceded the arrival of the 
Wesleys, led by the famous preacher 
Jonathan Edwards, whose book, A Faith- 
ful Narrative of the Surprising Work of 
God, so strangely Influenced John Wesley 
himself. Methodism proper did not begin 
in America until 30 years later, the first 
Methodist bishop being Francis Asbury, 
whom Wesley sent out in 1771. It 
spread quickly and is said to be to-day the 
most powerful religious body In the U.S.A. 
The most remarkable influence in the 
Great Awakening was the emotional 
preaching of George Whitefleld, and it is 
frequently said that no one ever preached 


to such vast crowds or received such 
popular adulation as Whitefleld did in 
America. Wesley’s first visit to Georgia, 
in 1735-7, had been a failure because of 
his insistence on baptism by immersion, 
his refusal of sponsors who were not com- 
municants, his rejection of dissenters 
except on re-baptism, and the personal 
nature of his sermons, all of which things 
alienated the settlers and eventually 
brought him into conflict with the 
Moravian brethren. However, during the 
War of Independence Rationalism spread 
from Europe to America. Tom Paine’s 
Age of Reason had great influence in the 
U.S.A. Its Voltairian cynicism in ex- 
pounding the common Deist objections 
to the Bible was calculated to appeal to 
the more uneducated type of colonist 
grown discontented under the anarchy 
of laissez-faire, and sympathetic towards 
Fr. opinions because of the interest shown 
by France; Paine was popular too as 
having fought for the colonists in the War 
of Independence. The way had also been 
prepared to some extent by the Univer- 
salists, wliose movement had begun a 
decade before, but was first organised on 
a definite basis some 30 years later, when 
the parent body was estab. in Massa- 
chusetts. Univorsalism os expounded by 
Hosea Ballou, an excommunicated Bap- 
tist, assumed the final salvation of men 
and denied the Trinity. 

There is no estab. Church in the U.S.A. 
The constitution expressly provides * that 
Confess shall make no law respecting an 
estab. of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.* Nevertheless there is 
a considerable province of the Anglican 
Church (see Anglicanism) in America, 
called the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Anglicanism, however, had a hard struggle 
in New England, where in the 1 7th cent, 
the colonists were intolerant of it; and it 
was many years before the episcopal 
clergy from England obtained a per- 
manent footing there. The Episcopal 
Church was, however, early endowed in 
Virginia, and also in Maryland. Early in 
the 18th cent, the S.P.G. kept episcopacy 
alive in America through their missions 
to the Indians in New York, and for most 
of the cent, supported over 300 missionary 
riests in the country, of whom, as we 
ave seen above, Wesley was one. Dur- 
ing the War of Independence episcopacy, 
which except in Connecticut had close 
ties with England, was openly attacked 
for that reason; and in the S. the existence 
of the Episcopal Church ceased. L. W. 
Bacon considers that the real revival of 
Anglicanism in America dates from the 
consecration of Bishops Griswold and 
Hobart in 1 8 1 1 . Bacon remarks that * no 
tact in the external hist, of the Amer. 
Church at this period is more imposing 
than the ^owth of the Episcopal Church 
from nothing to a really commanding 
station.* See also Clergy and Clergy 
Discipline Act. See J. Edwards, Works 
(8 vols.), 1806-11; A. Andrews, Genealogy 
and Ecclesiastical History (of First 
Church, New Britain, Connecticut), 1867 ; 
L. W. Bacon, The Hislorif of American 
Christianity, 1897; Platner and others, 
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The Rdiffioua History of New England^ 
1917; H. Rowe, A History of Religion 
in the United States, 1924; J. T. Addison. 
The Episcopal Church in the United 
States, 1789-1931, 1951. 

Chiirohiil, Charles (1731-64), clersrymaii 
and satirical poet, b, Westminster, the 
son of the reotor of Ralnham, Essex. His 
marriagre at tlie age of 17 prevented his 
going to a univ.. but he was prepared for 
the Church, and took orders In 1753. Ho 
became curate to his father in 1756, and 
when his father d,, 2 years later, he sue* 
ceeded him as curate and lectmrer at St 
John’s, Westminster. The Church, how- 
ever, was not his vocation, and in 1763 
he resigned his offices, probably under 
compulsion, for his disorderly conduct 
made it Impossible to allow him to con- 
tinue in them. Somewhat earlier he had 
looked to literature to supplement his 
meagre stipend, and in 1761 he pub. at his 
own expense, having failed to obtain a 
fair price for it from the booksellers, his 
theatrical satire. The Rosciad, This was 
at once successful, owing not only to its 
undoubted merits, but also to its numer- 
ous personalities. This was followed by 
other works, the best known of which is 
the Apology* all of them being distin- 
guished by their robust satire and vigorous 
versiflcation. 0. now became acquainted 
with Wilkes, and wrote many papers for 
the North Rriton, 1762-3. When Wilkes 
was arrested, after the issue of the 
notorious ‘No. 45,* C. only escaped by 
his friend’s ready wit. As a reply to 
Hogarth’s caricature of Wilkes, he wrote 
the stinging Epistle to Hogarth, 1763; 
and when Martin forced a duel on Wilkes, 
he lampooned the aggressor in The 
JDueUist, 1764. In Oct. 1764 he wont to 
Boulogne to meet Wilkes, but w€ks there 
taken ill and d. The best accounts of 
C. are by John Forster {Historical and 
Biographical Essays, 1858) and J. L. 
Hannay (prefixed to the Aldino ed. of 
the poet’s works, 1866). 

Churchill, John, see Maulbobouqh, 
Duke of. 

Churchill, John Spriggs Morss (1801-75), 
medical publisher who founded, 1825, the 
firm which still flourishes under his name. 
It was carried on by the next 2 generations 
of C.’s until A. W. G. d. in 1948. In 1934 
it was made into a public company. 

Churchill, Odette, see Hatxowes. 

Churchill, Randolph Henry Spencer, 
more commonly known as Lord Randolph 
Churchill (1849-95), politician, the third 
son of the 6th Duke of Marlborough, and 
educ. at Eton and Merton College, Oxford, 
where he showed great Intellectual powers. 
In April 1874 he married the daughter of 
Leonard Jerome of New York, and in 
the same year he was returned for Wood- 
stock as the Tory member. In 1878 he 
attacked bitterly what he described a« 
the ‘old gang* of the Tory party, though 
ho generally supported the policy of the 
Conservative Gfov. The crushing blow 
which the Tories received at the general 
election of 1880, however, led to the for- 
mation of the Fourth party (q.v.). This 
party, foimded and led by Lord Randolph, 
had for its object the vindication of 


Conservative principles and the harassing 
of the ‘old gong,’ especially Sir Siallord 
Northoote. By this time C.’s speeches 
throughout the country had obtained for 
himself prominence os a politician and 
leadership in his own party. He began 
to advocate openly his principles of * Tory 
democracy.* In Salisbury’s first adminis- 
tration he was secretary of state for 
India. After the defeat of the Homo 
Rule Bill and the disintegration of the 
Liberal party, he became chancellor of 
the Exchequer and leader of the House of 
Commons. His resignation in 6 months 
was due to his inability as chancellor to 
acquiesce In the vote for supplies for the 
army and navy, and ho probably thought 
that the mere threat of resignation would 
bring the gov. to their knees. He was 
mistaken; ^ resignation was accepted, 
and the ministry continued and flourished. 
After this period he played no very 
active part in politics. His son, Winston 
Spencer C. (q.v.), wrote his life, 1906. 

Churohill, Winston (1871-1947), Amer. 
author, 5. St Louis, Missouri. Ho 
graduated from the U.S. Naval Academy 
in 1894, but did not pursue a naval career, 
turning instead to editing the Army and 
Navjf Journal and the writing of novels 
dealing with Amer. hist, and politics, in 
which he was very successful. He was a 
member of the New Hampshire States 
Iwegislature from 1903 to 1905. He 
formed an association called the Lincoln 
Republican Club to reform local politics, 
but the club was dissolved after O. had 
vainly sought to become governor. As 
he and the well-known Eng. statesman 
had the same name, were of about the 
same age, and both had written books, 
many people often confused them. 
Apropos of this, the Englishman onoe 
wrote an amusing and charming letter 
to his Amor, namesake. The Amer. 
novelist’s best-known books aro The 
CelebHty, 1898, Richard Carvel, 1899, 
The Crisis, 1901, The Crossing, 1904, 
ConisUm, 1906, A Modern Chronicle (a 
study of the conflicts between ideals 
and realities), 1910, The Inside of the 
Cup, 1913, A Far Country (on corrupt 
local politics), 1915, and The Dwelling 
Place of Light, 1917. After 1917 ho wont 
into retirement amid the Now England 
mts, and wrote only one more book. 
The Uncharted Way, 1941. 

Churchill, Sir Winston Leonard Spencer 
(1874- ), statesman, soldier, and his- 
torian, oldest son of Lord Randolph C. 
(q.v.), 5. 30 Nov. at Blenheim Palace. 
He was educ. at Harrow and Sandhurst, 
and entered the array in 1895. During 
the Sp.-Amer. war ho served with the Sp. 
forces in Cuba. Between this date and 
the ending of the S. African war in 1902 
ho saw much active service; fighting in 
India, Egypt, and Anally S. Africa. 
During the latter war he acted as the war 
correspondent of the Morning Post, On 
15 Nov. 1900 he was taken prisoner by 
the Boers, but within a month succeeded 
In making his escape. In 1899 he con- 
tested Oldham in the Conservative 
interest. He won it the following year, 
at the ‘khaki election,’ and hold it for 
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nearly 6 years. When Ohamberlain's of the mandatory rule of the Brit. Gov. 
Tariff Eeform was launched in 1903, 0. In Iraq — a name substituted by C. hlm- 
was one of the active opponents of any self for Mesopotamia as more in eon- 
chanj^e in the fiscal system. At the sonanco with hist, and present boundaries 
election of 1906 he won NW. Manchester — and in Palestine. In the general 
in the Liberal interest. He had in the election of Nov. he lost his seat at Dundee 
meantime been appointed under-secretary to the Labour party, whom he had 
of state for the colonies in the Campbell- antagonised by a circular on military 
Bamierman administration, and proved action in case of a general strike, which 
one of the bitterest of opponents to the was characterised by his Socialist oppo- 
Conservative party. In 1908 he became nents as a strike-breaking device, 
president of the Board of Trade. He was, Subsequently C. stood for W. Leicester, 
however, defeated at the by-election and was again defeated by Labour. He 
at that time necessitated by his appoint- 
ment. He soon obtained another seat 
at Dundee. In 1910 C. was appointed 
homo secretary. It was during Ws tenure 
of this office that O. had to deal ^vith a 
serious strike in the S. Wales coalfield; 
and became a famous national figure as a 
result of his part in the Sydney Street 
affair (1911). He was liomc secretary for 
nearly 2 years, and was tiion appointed 
first lord of the Admimlty. In his pre- 
war work in that office ho conferred 
frequently with Lord h’isher, then in re- 
tirement. The fleet’s excellent state of 
preparedness on the outbreak of the First 
World W^or was due in great measure to 
On tlie recall of Lord Fisher to duty in 
Oct., he and C. projected a diversion in 
the E. The Dardanelles scheme was the 
outcome — later disapproved by Fisher^ 

On Ualfour taking the Admiralty. Ma^ 

1915, C. became chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, but not being included in the 
War Cabinet, he resigned in Nov., and 
spent tho early part of 1916 tis lieutenant- 
colonel commanding the 6th Royal Scots 
P'u'^lliers In Belgium. It w'as during tliis 
period, when C. was out of office, that he 
first took up painting seriously, selling Ids 
pictures under the name of ‘Charles 
Morin.’ In .July 1917 he succeeded 
Addisrm as minister of munitions. lie 
was an outstanding success. He accel- 
erated the supply in larger quantities of 
the requisite shells and other munitions 
for the final allied advance of 191 8. His 
greatest triumph in this office was the 
organisation of tank construction on a 
largo scale. At the armistice he became dissented from tho Libewal -Labour agree- 
socrotary for war and for air, and in that ment to throw out the Baldwin gov., and 
capacity he lent troops and other aid to stood as an Independent candidate in a 
Wie White or anti-Bolshevist armies in by-electiou in the Abbey div. of West- 
Riissia. Here ho has since incurred much minster, but was defeated by the official 
criticism, but it must be remembered that Conservative. Back again at the parting 
the anti -Bolshevists had been allies of the of the ways, he stood as a Conservative in 
Entente before the close of hostilities the general election of Oct. 1924, and was 
in the First World War and that there elected for Kpping. Baldwin made him 
were still various isolated allied units in chnucellor of the Exchequer, and he so 
the Russian theatres which had to be remained while Baldwin’s ministry lasted, 
evacuated. C. was secretary for the During the general strike of May 1926. 
colonies from early in 1921 until the C. ed. the gov. newspaper, the British 
coMition fell in Oct. 1922, and again there Gazette. His budgets showed a gradual 
fell to him tasks of great urgency by way drift away from Fro© Trade, preserving 
of aftermath of the First World War. In and extending ‘safeguards’; Ills last, 1928, 
Ireland ho pursued a vigorous policy w^as coupled with derating. Out of office 
during the Sinn Fein outrages of those once again, he was tho chief critic of the 
years and advocated reprisals. Subse- National Gov.’s policy on the question of 
quently, however, the Cabinet reversed Indian autonomy; but in these ensuing 
its policy and made terms with Ireland, years ho is best remembered now for his 
C. taking a prominent part in tho settle- repeated warnings on the rate of Ger. 
ment made with the newly created Irish rearmament, to which he never ceased to 
Free State. At the Colonial Office, too, direct the attention of tho gov. and the 
C. had much to do with the setting up nation, but with little effect until it was 
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too late. He was out of offloe from 1929 
until the outbreak of the Second World 
War in 19.39, when Chamberlain, bowingr to 
popular demand, appointed him first lord 
of the Admiralty. In this office his in- 
fluence was immediately felt In the steps 
taken to combat the submarine and mine 
menace — ^a task he had shouldered in the 
previous war under equally difllcult cir- 
cumstances. This was his old place in the 
Imperial War Cabinet during the First 
World War, but in the Second World War 
he became also head of a committee com- 
posed of the heads of the fighting services. 
The coUapse of the Norwegian campaign 
early in May 1940 brought about the fall 
of Chamberlain after a dramatic debate 
(8 May), In which G. chivalrously sup- 
ported his chief; but, while the gov. was 
nominally sustained by a majority of 
81, it uras obvious that when only 252 
of 365 Conservatives in the House voted 
for the gov. the vote was in elTect a heavy 
moral defeat for Chamberlain (q.v.). 
Chamberlain first tried to restore the 
gov.’s position by broadening the basis 
of his ministry, but Labour refused his 
offers. When he resigned on 10 May C., 
who in his career had held nearly every 
great office of state, at length achieved 
that of Prime Minister, combining the 
post with that of minister of defence. 

Never was popular trust more justifi- 
ably reposed in a national leader; for C., 
then in his sixty-sixth year, was setting 
out on a brilliant tenure of 5 years during 
which his incomparable gifts as a states- 
man and strateg^t were seldom at fault, 
and when the greater the disasters which 
befell the allied arms the more surely did 
he rise to every occasion— -always the 
buoyant spirit inspiring a whole people 
with his own i*esolution and unswer^mig 
confidence in the ultimate issue. It was 
a tenure which, beginning in the bitter 
prospect of ‘blood, toll, tears, and sweat,’ 
ended in the blaze of victory only to be 
f(»llowed by the defeat of the gov. a few 
weeks later by the resumption of part 5 ’ 
strife and the defeat of the Conservative 
followers of C. — a reversal of fortune 
which was in no way a reflection on C.’s 
leadership, but the normal reaction con- 
sequent on the break-up of a coalition, the 
dominant party of which had been the 
Conservatives. Disasters soon came after 
C.’s assumption of office, for the country 
was almost entirely unprepared for a 
major war; but, in the midst of disaster, 
came the epic of the Dunkirk evacuation 
when C., tempering triumph with realism, 
warned the nation that ‘victories were 
not won by evacuations.* In his new 
Cabinet of five (himself, Halifax, and 
Chamberlain representing the Conserva- 
tive majority, with Attlee and Greenwood 
as representatives of Labour) C. continued 
to act as co-ordinator of the service depts 
in the capacity of minister of defence. 
More than the change in personnel, 
however, was the change in spirit, the 
new spirit which 0. himself infused into 
the gov. and the nation. ‘Victory at 
all costs; victory in spite of all terrors; 
victory* however long and hard the road 
may he, for without victory there is no 


survival.* In Oct. 1940 C. accepted the 
leadership of the Conservative party, re- 
linquished by Chamberlain. 

The realism and effectiveness of C.*8 
policy in times of deepest stress and 
anxiety manifested itself after the collapse 
of France, in the tace of the armistice 
concluded by POtain (q.v.), which C. 
heard of with emotions of ‘grief and 
amazement,* the ‘terms of which might 
well strike a fatal blow at France’s former 
ally.* For the Brit. Gov.’s acquiescence, 
albeit reluctant, in France’s negotiation 
of a separate peace had been accompanied 
by one vital condition — ^that the Fr. fieet 
should be sent to Brit, ports and remain 
there during the negotiations; but in the 
result the Fr. fleet was preparing to go 
over to the Germans and to resist Brit, 
action to turn it from that course. At the 
battle of Oran, C.’s gov., having formally 
severed relations with the P6tain gov., 
succeeded in thwarting German hopes of 
acquiring this fresh accession of naval 

S ower (see Naval Operations in the 
F. roND Would War). Britain now had 
to fight on alone as ‘the solo champions 
now in arms to defend the world cause. . . . 
We shall do our best to be worthy of that 
high honour* (C. on 17 June). And 
always, throughout the darkening hours, 
C. would make some characteristic 
I utterance which will survive in the 
l•bngunge — as, for example, in the Battle 
of Britain (q.v.), ‘Never in the field of 
hmnan conflict was so much owed by 
so many to so few,* in reforenco to the 
bravery of the Brit, pilots. C.’s most 
striking contribution, strategically, to the 
victory of the Allies probably lies in his 
Mediterranean strategy. He appreciated 
that the lino through the Middle E. was 
the vital artery of the Brit. Empire: 
whence his anxiety to render harmless 
the Fr. fleet at Alexandria; whence, too, 
the 100 per cent reinforcomonts which the 
Brit. Mediterranean fleet received at the 
beginning of Sept. 1940 and his bold 
decision to send to the Middle E. Britain’s 
one armoured div. The loss of Cyrenaica 
early in 1941 was a sore disappointment 
to O., the Brit, generals on the spot 
having underestimated the weight of the 
coming Axis blow, and when ultimately 
Rommel (q.v.) reached Egypt, C. acted 
with dramatic firmness. Always hold, 
he decided that Crete should be defended, 
it being his belief, erroneous as it tran- 
spired, that *we had a good chance of 
winning the battle.’ 

Then C., faced with the seriousness 
of Britain’s situation owing to the decline 
of shipping through heavy losses In the 
so-called battle of the Atlantic, called, in 
June 1941, on America for ‘a ^gantic 
building programme as the only true 
remedy,’ and he did not appeal in vain; 
for, as C. had always said, ‘if America 
would give them the tools, they would do 
the job.* C.’s relations with Roosevelt 
were, in the early years of the war, those 
of perfect mutual understanding and con- 
fidence. Towards the period when Ger. 
relations with America were growing more 
difficult owing to Roosevelt’s policy of 
resistance far beyond America’s territorial 
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waters, ho and C. met on a warship in the 
Atlantic when, as the result of the famous 
If somewhat Impracticable Atlantic 
Charter (q.v.)> Amer. policy took a vital 
step forward. If the principles of the 
charter hardly came up to allied hopes, 
which indeed in the circumstances looked 
for a progrramme of immediate action, 
the charter’s long-range policy of appeal- 
ing to the conquered nations with the 

S resentation of a programme to which 
tiey could rally as active allies of the 
democracies was well conceived. And 
at least C. could announce that Roosevelt 
had made it the joint purpose of America 
by decisive military victory to prevent 
another war, and that together they had 
‘jointly pledged their countries to the 
final destruction of Nazi tyranny,* a 
statement which vras borne out by the 
President’s subsequent course in speech 
and action. In a memorable invocation 
to the conquered after the Atlantic con- 
ference, C. said : * Help is coming. Mighty 
forces ore arming in your behalf. Have 
faith. Have hope. Deliverance is sure.* 
Memorable ^vill always bo C.’s prompt 
pledge of all aid to Russia made im- 
mediately on receiving intelligence that 
the Wohrmacht had invaded Russia, an 
offer more striking in view of C.’s un- 
changed views concerning Communism. 

.Agiiin, when there were indications I 
in Oct. 1941 that Japan was niakiifil| 
preparations for further expansion in 
China, and before America had issued 
orders to withdraw the few Amer. marines 
then still in China, C. had promised 
immediate support if the U.S.A. should 
become involved in war with Japan. A 
month later C., accompanied by a staff of 
military and technical advisers, had 
arrived in Wasliington to confer with 
Roosevelt on their common defence so 
as to secure unified direction in the 
different theatres of operations and co- 
ordination between the various sectors 
of the far-fl\mg battle fronts. The 
‘Pacific war’ began disastrously for the 
Allies. In June 1942 C., with the Brit, 
cliief of the general staff and other mili- 
tary authorities, made his second visit 
to America, for the express purpose of 
discussing the strategic situation with 
Roosevelt direct. Under C.’s lead the 
Brit, aerial effort against Germany was 
now growing apace, as was shown, for 
example, on the night of 30 May 1942, 
when over 1100 planes were concentrated 
in a mass attack on Cologne. Tlds was 
followed by great daylight sweeps which 
tother demonstrated the growing power 
of the R.A.F., a development which lent 
force to C.’s grim forecast that ‘as the year 
advances Ger. cities, harbours, and centres 
of war production will be subjected to an 
ordeal the like of which has never been 
experienced by any country in continuity, 
severity, or magnitude.’ 

Difficult as was tlie path of the gov. in 
these fateful early years of the war it is 
possible to see the beginnings of the turn 
of the tide in C.’s decision to appoint 
Alexander as supreme commander in 
the Middle B. and Montgomery as 
commander of the Eighth Army (q.v.). 
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Ho had taken advantage of his visit to 
Moscow to investigate the situation In the 
Middle E. At the conference in Moscow, 
held early in Aug., C. with Stalin, together 
with various military leaders, had a 4-day 
discussion on strate^o plans. C.’b changes 
in the Middle E. commands were soon 
followed by the remarkable Brit, victory 
at El Alomein (23 Oct.“4 Nov.), truly, 
with the concurrent battle of Stalingrad, 
the turning point of the war. though C. 
was quick to point out that the stru^le 
was as yet far from over. In the matter 
of the ‘second front,’ it had been agreed 
between Britain and America to postpone 
an attack on Europe and to undertake an 
expedition to N. Africa, but it was left 
to C. to explain this delay to Stalin and 
to gain Ids acquiescence. One reason 
for the postponement was no doubt the 
increasing success of the Ger. submarine 
campaign. But, as C., in his report on 
the Casablanca Conference (.Tan. 1943), 
had said, ‘our duty to aid to the utmost 
in our power the magnificent, tremendous 
effort of Russia and to try to draw the 
enemy and the enemy air force from the 
Russian front was accepted os the first 
of our objectives once the problems of 
the U-boat war had been met in such a 
way as to enable us to act aggressively’ — 
an assurance that was the key to all the 
plans and efforts of the Allies in the 
mouths that followed Casablanca. 

C. fully supported the strategic task 
of night bombing imposed on the R.A.F., 
a policy that was certainly justified by 
its results. While at Washln^n in May 
1943 C. took the opportunity of reassuring 
the U.S.A. that Britain’s Interests in the 
struggle with Japan were at least equal 
to those of the U.S.A. and that the 
British would wage war side by side with 
the Americans in accordance with the best 
strategic employment of their force — as 
full answer to those Amer. critics who 
were casting ill-founded doubts on 
Britain’s readiness to aid America against 
Japan once Hitler had been beaten. C.’s 
strategical gifts were once again evident 
in the conduct of the campaign in Italy in 
1943, though there were critics who (then, 
and subsequently) thought that valuable 
time had been lost between the fall of 
Mussolini and the delivery of the major 
assault on the mainland of Italy, a 
charge which C. vigorously refuted by the 
valid defence that the ‘condition and 
the preparation of the landing craft were 
the solo and decisive limiting factors.’ 
What is Important to recognise is that O. 
never regarded the N. African operation 
and its sequel in Italy as a substitute for a 
direct att^k across the Channel upon the 
Germans in France or the Low Coimtries, 
but only as an essential preliminary to the 
main attack on Germany and her ring of 
subjugated and satellite states. With C. 
and his advisers the second front existed 
and was a main preoccupation already 
with the enemy, and ‘on the day,’ ho 
said, ‘when we and our Amer. allies 
judge to be the right time this front also 
will be thrown open and thrown into 
play, and a mass Invasion of the Continent 
from the W. and S. will begin’ — a promise 
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which was fulfilled in ample measure on 
B day In June the following year. Of all 
the conferences between O. and Roosevelt 
the Quebec Conference (which began on 
11 Aug. 1943) was the most comprehen- 
sive; for then fundamental agreement on 
immediate ends was arrived at, including 
action in China, though once again, as at 
Casablanca, no Russian representative 
was present, the main cause of Stalin's 
impatience with his allies being the 
continued absence of a second front in 
W. Europe. In Nov.-Doc. 1943, how- 
ever, Stalin, Roosevelt, and C. met at 
Teheran to discuss their common war 
policies. Shortly after this C. was taken 
gravely ill, but by Cliristmas was well 
enough to attend a conference of military 
commanders at Tunis. 

In the flying bomb period, In 1944, C. 
scorned the idea that Parliament should 
transfer its location to some safer city and 
called upon all wiio had duties in London 
to remain at their posts. The internecine 
strife in Greece in 1944, coming on top of 
the political incidents in Italy of 1943, 
engendered in some political circles in 
Britiiin an idea that as victory was 
approaching C.’s policy was inclining to 
the support of politically bankrupt 
regimes in Europe as figainsb the popular 
forces which had emerged; but the main 
prooccupation of C.’s gov. was to main- 
tain order in Greece and safeguard the 
distribution of food supplies. Hut fight- 
ing still continued in Athens, and to 
restore confidence in the gov. C., with 
Eden, foreign minister, flew on Christ- 
mas Eve to Athens. The results of his 
visit, however, were leas spectacular than 
the ^sit itself, though C.’s presence there 
restored the confidence of the Gk people 
in Britain’s good intentions. In this year 
(1944) C. also visited the battle front in 
France, and indeed it was a feature of his 
premiership that he uvaa often overseas, 
wij ether at vital conferences or In theatres 
of war. On 10 Sept. C. went once again 
to Quebec to confer with Roosevelt, and 
there he and the I'^rosldent reached 
decisions on all points respecting the 
completion of the war in Ewropo and the 
destruction of Jap, power in the Pacific. 
Less than 3 weeks after his return from 
Quebec C. left E^land again for Moscow, 
accompanied by Eden and members of the 
general stall. This conference (Oct.) was 
the sequel to Quebec, the discussions con- 
cerning, chiefly, their common problems 
in K. Europe. In Feb. 1945 C. went to 
the important conference at Yalta, in the 
Crimea, whore, with Roo.seTOlt and Stalin, 
tlie Allies drew up a plan for the final 
defeat of Germany, and the occupation 
and control of that country after her 
unconditional simronder. The conference 
also reaffirmed the Allies’ common 
determination to maintain in the peace 
the unity of purpose and action which 
had made victory certain; but in the 
sequel at Paris in 194G, many months 
after O. had resigned, it soon bec.ame 
evident that the policies of the W. 
democracies and Russia were entirely 
divergent. It was later clear, too, that 
the W. bad been unintentionally weakened 
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by the fact that, towards the end of his 
life, Roosevelt had failed to give C. his 
whole-hearted support on a number of 
strategical matters, placing what would 
In retrospect appear to have been an 
undue faith in Stalin's disinterestedness 
in the internal aifairs of the countries 
Russia was to 'liberate.' The ultimate 
delimitation of Germany's boundaries 
was considered by a 3 -power conference 
at Potsdam on 16 July 1945 between C.. 
President Truman, and Stalin, but certain 
changes had then already taken place, and 
In the Commons in Aug. 1945, after the 
change of gov., C., in tlie debate on the 
King’s Speech, said, as to the results of 
that conference, that it would bo impos- 
sible to conceal the divergence or view 
which existed about the state of affairs in 
E. and Middle Europe. Early in April 
(1945), as victory was approocliing, the 
exchange of recriminations between C'on- 
servative and Labour ministers heralded 
tho break-up of the coalition. 

The end of war with Germany brought 
C. face to face with the question whether 
the time had come for a dissolution of 
Parliament or a general election. C. 
sounded tho Labour leaders on the pos- 
sibility of continuing tho Coalition Gov. 
until tho end of the w.ar with Japan, but 
I heir response was unfavourable, though 
^ey were willing to remain in the gov. 
•htil tho end of the session in Oct. On 
25 May C. formed a new gov. (the ‘Care- 
taker Gov.’) almost exclusively of Con- 
servativ^es. Parliament was prorogued on 
15 Jime and Immediately afterwards 
formally dissolved. In the ensuing elec- 
tion campaign C. loui’ed tlio provs. and 
was everywhere greeted with unbounded 
enthusiasm; but his audiences in many 
cases made it evident that they intended 
to draw a sharp line between his person- 
ality and the policies advocated by his 
party. In London ho toured certain 
critical constituencies, but while his re- 
ception w’as again most enthusiastic, the 
dissent from his political views was even 
more marked. It cannot be said that in 
this campaign C. really rose above the 
partisan, his broadcast address on 30 
.funo on tho relations between the Labour 
party executive and Labour ministers, 
and in particular on tho influence of the 
Labour ‘ caucus,* being all too reminiscent 
of the ‘Zinoviev Letter’ tactics of 1924. 
The results of the election disclosed a great 
victory for Labour. On 26 July C. 
resigned. In the debate on tho Address 
from tho Throne (Aug. 1945) the new 
Labour Prime Minister (Attlee) paid a 
warm tribute to O. for his services as a 
war leader. ‘His had been,' said Mr 
Attlee, ‘a true leadership which meant 
the expression by one man of the soul of 
the nation and its translation of the 
common uill Into action.' 

Tho next 6 years of O.’s life were spent 
in oTiposition. Ho made scv. telling 
speeches, both in and outside Parliament, 
in criticism of the Labour Gov.'s internal 
policy; but he gave it his wholehearted 
support in matters of foreign affairs, and 
foreign policy during the period 1945-51 
was, therefore, completely bipartisan. 
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In 1950 the OoneerratlTes gained sev. reooTory from the perils of childbirth, 
seats in the general election, but Labour This religious usage (probably borrowed 
still held a majority, although only a from the Jewish law, Lev. xii. 6) has 
slender one; 18 months later, at the next prevailed in the Christian Church from 
general election, the Conservatives re* early times. Among Protestants it is 
tximed to power. C. was Prime Minister falling into disuse, though still obligatory 
once again. in the Ok. and Rom. Catholic Churches, 

His peace ministry was a great personal and ordered in the Anglican prayer book, 
triumph. It saw the end of the Korean Presbyterian and Independent Churches 
war, and an apparent lessening of the of Britain and America reject the service, 
‘cold war*; at home the country’s The Gk rite also celebrates the presenta- 
eoonomy made a pronounced revival. In tion of the infant in the Church; the Lat. 
1953 ho was created K.G. In April 1953 is exclusively a blessing on the woman (if 
C. resigned from the premierslifp, being her child is bom in wedlock). The first 
succeeded by Anthony Eden (q.v.). C. definite mention is in the pseudo-Nicene 
was now over 80; the previous year his Arabic canons. The formularies now used 
eightieth birthday had been celebrated by date only from medieval times, 
numerous presentations, and he now Churohite, see Church, Sir Arthur 
retired to give place to a younger man. Herbert. 

At the general election in May 1955 the Churchwardens are lay eccles. ofiicers, 
Conservative majority actually increased who represent the body of the par., and 
— a very rare achievement for a party are, as their name Implies, guardians of 
already in power and one which fittingly the church. Under the New Parishes 
set the seal on C.’s political career, for the Measure, 1943, which consolidates the 
result was at least as much an approval Church Buildings Acts and New Parishes 
of C.’s i>olioy as a mandate for his sue- Acts of the 19th cent., 2 O. are chosen 
cessor. Ho has since remained in Parlla* annually at a Joint meeting of the Paro* 
ment as M.P. for Woodford. chial Church Meeting and the Vestry 

C. married in 1908 Clementine Hozior; (i.c. persons rated in respect of pro- 
they had 1 son (Randolph C., b. 1911, a perty in the par.), either by Joint consent 
former Conservative M.P., and subse- of the incumbent and the meeting or 
quently a political Journalist) and 3 ono is chosen by the incumbent, and 
(laughters. . known as the rector’s or vicar’s warden. 

Pub. works: Lord Randolph while the other, known as the people’s 

1906; The World Crisis (4 vols.), 1923- warden, is elected by the meeting. The 
1929) abridged and revised ed. in 1 election should take place in Easter week 
vol., 1931); Marlborough (4 vols.), 1933- (Canon 90 of 1603). They are admitted 
1938; Great CorUemporarieSt 1937: Jnto to office by the ordinary, usually the 
Battle (speeches), 1941; 7"he Unrelenting bishop of the diocese, after making a 
Struggle (speeches), 1942; The End of the declaration that they will perform their 
Beginning (speeches), 1943; Onwards to duties in good faith. In early times the 
Victorif (speeches), 1944; The Dawn of seniores ecclesiastici merely had charge of 
Liberation (speeches), 1945; Victory the fabric and furniture of the church, 
(speeches), 1946; Secret Session Speeches, This is still their main function, and the 
1946; Sinews of Peace (speeches), 1948: property in the goods of the church is 
Painting ae a Pastime, 1948; The Second vested in them. But the Parocliial 
World War (6 vols.), 1948-54; A History Church Council, of which they are usually 
of the, English-Speaking Peoples, 1956-8. ex officio members, has the care, main- 
For biographies of C. see C. Bechhofer tenance, and insurance of such goods. 
Roberts (‘Ephesian’), Life of Winston C. must also maintain order in the 
Churchill, 1927; H. Martin, Battle (a church and churchyard, and may remove 
detailed study), 1940; Sir G. Arthur, persons who disturb divine service or 
Concerning Winston Spencer ChurchiU arrest persons guilty of bad behaviour 
(character and opinions rather than in the churchyard. They have the duty 
achievements), 1940; R.Sencourt, ITtnsfon of assigning seats in church to the 
ChurchiU, 1940; W. S. C., a Cartoon Bio- parishioners. During the vacancy of the 
graphy (compiled by F. Urquhart), 1955. benefice they frequently act as sequestra- 

Churohill River rises in Lake La Loche tors. In general every householder in the 
(or Mothy), Canada, between R.8 Atha- par. and persons on the church electoral 
basca and Saskatchewan, flowing through roll, even, though living outside the par., 
various lakes into Hudson Bay, near are eligible. A person who is not a 
Churchill, Manitoba. It forms the only communicant may be elected, but is 
harbour on the W. of Hudson Bay for debarred from membership of the Paro- 
large vessels at all states of the tide (C-8 chial Church Council. Minors, aliens, 
fathoms deep), but has rapids only Jews, and persons convicted of felony, 
navigable by canoes 5 m. from the month, perjury, or fraud are disqualified. 

Lake Reindeer or Caribou connects it with Churchyard, Thomas (15207-1604), poet, 
Wollaston or Great Hatchet Lake and began his career as a page to the Earl of 
Mackenzie R. ; La Loche portage with the Surrey, served as a soldier in various wars, 
Athabasca’s trib., Clearwater. Known as and was given a pension by Elizabeth I. 
C. R. as early as 1688 (probably after Lord lie produced a number of broadsheets, 
Churchill — ^Marlborough). It is also called his best poems heing Shore* s Wife, 1563, 
Missinnippi, English, or Baver R. It is Churchyard* s Chips, 1575, and The 
about 900 m. long. Worthiness of Wales, 1587. 

Churching of Women, public thanks- Churchyard, name of a piece of conse- 
givlng in church for motherhood and crated ground attached to a parochial 
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church (thiw differlngr from a cemetory)i 
used as a hurial-plaoe. C.s arc often of 
earlier date than the church itself, Bin(^ 
Rom. law protected ajiy area containing 
monuments of the dead with the utmost 
rorerence. Burial in C.s in England is 
ascribed to Cuthbert, Archbishop of 
Canterbury (741-68). All Christian ser- 
vicos may now be used at O. burials 
(Vlct. 43, 44» chap. 41). The O. Is the 
freehold of the parson. It may never 
be used for secular purposes, and mis- 
behaviour of any kind within its precincts 
can be severely punished by law. See 
also under Bttbial Acts. 

Churl, see Cborl. 

Chum, vessel or utensil for the purpose 
of making butter, by shaking the cream 
and so s^arating the serous from the fatty 

E arts. The form of O. which for long 
eld its position was an upright wooden 
vessel, shaped like a travelling metal milk 
can, in which the cream was worked by a 
wooden plunger by hand. To this suc- 
ceeded a wooden box, in which moved a 
splasher, or dasher, a small wooden wheel 
like a water wheel, turned by a crank by 
hand. Large C.s are now turned by 
machinery, and revert in a way to the 
primitive form by being revolved or 
swinging on themselves by mechanical 
means. Good C.s should be of seasoned 
oak-wood, and so constructed with re- 
movable splashers or dashers that they 
can be east^ and thoroughly cleansed 
after use. In modem large C.s glass 
lights are fitted through which the butter 
can be watched as it begins to form, and 
the exact moment for withdrawing the 
buttermilk be ascertained. C. is also 
commonly used as a term describing the 
metal containers in which milk is collected 
and transported. See Buttek and 
Dairy. 

Churubusoo, residential suburb SE. of 
Mexico City, on the site of the pre- 
conquest Aztec city dedicated to Huit- 
zilopochtli. C. was a stronghold of 
Mexican defence against the Amer. troops 
under Gen. Scott at the important battle 
of C. on 18 Aug. 1847, during the Mexican 
war. 

Chusan Islands form an archipelago off 
the E. coast of China. The largest, 
C., is 20 m. long and from 6 to 12 m. wide; 
it is regarded as the key to China. There 
are sev. tns, of which the cap. is Tinghai. 
Pop. 250,000. 

Chute, Marchette Gaylord (1909- ), 
Amer. biographer, b. Minnehaha Creek, 
Minneapolis. She was educ. at the univ. 
of Minnesota. Her earliest pubs, were 
books of verses for children, but she 
became famous for her vivid biographies 
of old writers ; Geoffrey Chaucer of 
England, 1961, Shakespeare of England, 
1951, and Ben Jonson of Westminster, 
1953. 

Chutney, Chutnee, or Chutny (Hindu 
ch&tni), E. Indian condiment made of 
mangoes, chillies, or capsicum, and lime- 
juice, with other native fruits, such as 
tamarinds or ginger-root. The flavour is 
often heightened by garlic. It is now 
manuf. for sale in the W., like pickles. 
Home-made C.b are often made with 


various fruits, acids, and spices, tomato 
flavouring being very common . The chief 
Ingredients generally used are chillies, 
green ginger, crushed tamarinds, apples, 
sultana raisins, distilled vinegar, shallots, 
cayenne popper, fine salt, garlic, and 
cucumber. See. J. Forbes, Oriental 
Memoirs, il, 1813; and for detailed 
recipes any modem cookery book. 

Chuvash Autonomous Republic lies in 
the N. of the Volga upland, between 
Gor*kiy and Kazan% and consists of 
ravined wooded steppe with mixed forests 
in the SW. and N. There are phosphorite 
deposits, grain and potato growing, live- 
stock breeding, sawmilling, woodworking, 
and chemical and food industries. A 
large hydro-electric station (800,000 kW.) 
is under constniotlon. The prin. tns are 
Cheboksary (cap.) and Alatyr. The area 
was annexed to Russia with the conquest 
of Kazan' (1552); C. Autonomous Oblast 
was formed in 1920, and transformed into 
an autonomous rep. in 1925. Area 7100 
sq. m.: pop. (1966) 1,095,000, mostly 
Chuvashes and Russians. 

Chuvashes, Turkic-speaking people 
living in the Chuvash Autonomous Uor). 
(where they form three-quarters of the 
pop.) and the surrounding areas of 
European Russia, numbering (1939) 
1,400,000. They probably descend from 
the medieval Volga Bulgarians (q.v.), are 
i^'hristian and to a considerable extent 
Russianised. A Chuvash alphabet dates 
from 1872. The majority of C. are i>oa- 
sants working on collective farms. See W. 
Kolarz, Russia and her Colonies, London, 
1952. 

Chttyungkuan, customs station in the 
Nankow Pass of the Great Wall, 30 m. N. 
of Peking, China. It possesses a polyglot 
inscription. 

Chyle, milky-looking fluid passing 
through the lactoals, which are the vessels 
which absorb fat from food passing from 
the smaller intestine. The liquid, wliich 
consists of a mixture of these fat globules 
with the natural juice, passes from the 
lacteals into the thoracic duct. Chyluria 
is the passage of C. with the urine. It is 
commonly caused by the presence of the 
parasitic FUaria sanguinis-hominis in the 
blood and lymph channels. Chyme is 
the pulpy mass into which food is con- 
verted in the stomach prior to its separa- 
tion in the small Intestines. See under 
Digestion and Filariasis. 

Chynar, old fortress and tn in Bihar 
state, India, 20 m. from Mirzapur, on the 
r. b. of the R. Ganges. It was the scene 
of much fighting in Mogul times. It was 
stormed by Brit, forces in 1764 after the 
battle of Buxar (q.v.). 

Cialdini, Enrico (1811-92), It. general 
and politician, who in 1860 won the battle 
of Castelfldardo. In 1861 he forced 
Gaeta and Messina to yield, for which 
services be was created Duke of Gaeta. 

Ciamician, Giacomo Luigi (1857-1922), 
It. chemist, b. Trieste, educ. at univ. 
of Vienna. Assistant at Chemical In- 
stitute of Rome. 1880; prof, of general 
ohera., Padua, 1887. From 1889 ordin- 
ary prof, of general chem. at Bologna. 
Senator, 1910. Works include Organico 
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e^Z^to^oc/iimica, 1908, and FotocAimica Walpole and others, C/s best play. C. 
nelV avenire, 1912. initiated the reaction from Restoration 

Ciampoli, Domenico (1855-1929), It. drama by introducing a moral tone into 
writer, b, Atessa, in the Abruzzi. He his comedies, but his heart was with the 
was a prof, of literature at Ancona, and actors. He was at his best in eccentric 
has written some stirring novels which comedy, his voice being too thin for 
represent the life of the natives in the declamatory roles. In 1709 ho became 
Abruzzi, such as Conti Abrvazesit 1880, a joint proprietor of Drury Lane, and he 
Trecce Nere, 1882, and Cicu/a, 1884. was the first manager to run a theatre on 
Other novels are Ulgnoto, 1883, and strictly busine^ lines. After the death 
Roccamorina, 1890, besides various works of Eusden in 1730 he was appointed poet 
on Slav literature, as the Meiodie Ruase, laureate, less, as he himself freely admit- 
1881, and Letterature Slave, 1889-90. ted, for his literary merits than for his 
Cianciana, tn in Sicily (q.v.), 12 m. NW. political activities on behalf of the Whigs, 
of Agrigento (q.v.). There are sulphur In lliO he puh. An Apology for the Life of 
mines in the vicinity. Pop. 8000. Mr Colley Cibber, Comedian. This enter- 

Giano, Galeazzo, Count (1903-44), It. taining work is the prln. authority for 
Fascist leader, son of a naval officer and his life. See F. D. Senior, The Life and 
ex-president of the Chamber of Deputies, Timea of Colley Cibber, 1928, and R. 
educ. in Rome. C. supported the Fascist Barker, JVfr Cibber of Drury Lane, 1939. 
movement from the beghming; he married Cibber, Susannah Maria (1714-66), wife 
Edda, daughter of Mussolini, through of Theophilus C., actor, and sister of Dr 
whom ho acquired much of his influence. Ame, the composer. Slie started as a 
He was under-secretary of state for pro- singer, was the original Galatea in 
paganda, 1934. In the Italo-Ethiopian Handers Ada and Oalatea, and sang in 
war he served as an air pilot, command- the original production of Hanael’s 
ing a squadron. In 1936 he was made Messiah. Afterwards she became famous 
foreign imnister, and in 1937 he signed the as a tragic actress, and played with David 
Anti-Comintem Pact (q.v.) on behalf of Garrick at Drury Lane. 

Italy and also, in 1939, the Italo-Ger. Ciborium: 1. Covered cup to contain the 
military alliance. In 1943 he was dis- eucharistic bread. 2. Cjanopy over an 
missed from the foreign ministry, and altar {sec Baldachin). 
later that year voted against Mussolini. 

His later activities are obscure, but iiy 
Jan. 1944 he was brought to trial 
Verona. Mussolini, though by that time 
devoid of any real power, wanted to 
avenge himself on the men who, he 
supposed, had brought about his downfall, 
and on 11 Jan. 1944 C. was shot, ^ee 
M. Muggoridge (ed.), The Ciano Diaries 
(1939-43), 1947, and Ciano's Diplomatic 
Papers (193(i-42), 1948 (a record of the 
Nazi -Soviet alliance as w^ell as of con- 
temporary It. foreign policy). 

Cibber, Caius Gabriel (1630-1700), Dan. 
sculptor, who came to England and 
worked at Chatsworth for the 4th Earl 
of Devonshire, under whom he fought for 
William of Orange, who made him royal 
carver. His son, Colley C. (q.v.), was the 
well-known actor and dramatist. His 
most famous works are the statues of 
* Melancholy* and * Raving Madness,* the 
bas-reliefs on the Monument, and the 
phoenix over the S. door of St Paul’s. The 
Dan. church in Stepney (demolished in 
1860), where he was buried, is supposed to 
have been built by him. 

Cibber, Colley (1671-1757), actor, 
dramatist, poet, b. London, son of the Cicada, family of hemipterous insects of 
above. Educ. at Grantham, he served the sub-order Homoptera; the species 
in the Earl of Devonshire*8 levy for the usually inhabits tropical countries. 
Prince of Orange in 1688. In 1690 he America being especially favoured by its 
joined the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, presence. Theselnsects vary In size from 
where he had his first success, pla^ng the i to 7 in. across, and are remarkable 
part of the chaplain in Otway’s The for their longevity and for their song. 
Orphan. In 1695 his first play, Love*8 The male utters a curious sound, by some 
Last Shift, or The Fool in Fashion, was thought agreeable and by others intensely 
produced, and it was so successful that unpleasing, by means of a peculiar 
Vanbrugh wrote a sequel to it, called The apparatus on the abdominal and meta- 
ROapse, in which C. made a big hit as thoracic segments; it was heard by 
Lord Fopplngton. He wrote numerous Darwin when he was on the Beagle a 
plays, and took many parts, in pieces by quarter of a mile from shore, and inspired 
himself and others. The Careless Hus- the saying of the Gk poet Xenarohus: 
band, 1794, was, in the opinion of Horace ’Happy the cicadas* lives, for they have 
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voiceless wives/ C. tibicen» the dog’day 
harvest-fly« is a black and grreen species 
which infests N. America in summer* and 
utters a shrill cry in the noontide hours; 

C. aeptendedm, the periodical O., is noted 
as the longest-lived Insect, for the pertect 
creature requires 13 to 17 years for its 
development. The eggs are placed in the 
slits of twigs by the ovipositor of the 
female, and the larvae are always sub- 
terranean. They are said to damage 
roots, and are in process of extinction. 

Cicatrisation, process of healing over of 
a wound or broken surface in the skin or 
the mucous membrane, in which process 
the ori^nal surface is replaced by a 
material of a fibrous texture and resistant 
nature. This effectually covers and pro- 
tects the portion of flesh which was 
exposed, but contains no glands or blood 
vessels which were present in the original 
tissue. The end result of C. is a scar. 

Ciocio, TAbate. see Soumena, Fran- 
cesco. 

Cioendia, genus of plants in the family 
Gentianaoeae, containing 2 species, one 

S. Amer., the other C. fiWormis, 
gentianella, a yellow-flowered plant found 
m damp sandy places of S. Elngland and 
Ireland, and W. and S. Europe to N. 
Africa and Asia Minor. 

Cioer, genus of leguminous plants, allied 
to the vetch. The best-known species is 
C. arietinum, popularly called the gram 
or chick-pea (q.v.). 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius (106-43 BC), 
Horn, orator and statesman, great in the 
former capacity as he was ineffectual in 
the latter. C. was b. Arpinum, the older 
son of a knight. Together with his 
brother Quintus, he received Ins early 
education in Rome, where the poet 
Arcliias of Antioch and Phaedrus the 
Epicurean were among his teachers. 
After assuming the toga virilis in 91 ho 
did a period of military service during the 
social war, and continued his studies — 
dialectic under Diodotus the Stoic, law 
imder the two Scaevolae, and rhetoric 
under Molo of Rhodes. In 88 he also 
attended the lectures of Philo, head of the 
New Academy, by which school he was 
profoimdly Influenced in later life. C.’s 
forensic career opened in 81 bo with the 
speech Pro Quinetio, which was followed 
in the next year by his defence of Sextus 
Roscius. C. spent the years 79-77 in 
the E., pajrtly for reasons of health, but 
partly too for the sake of further study, 
which included a final and decisive course 
of rhetoric under Molo, who had returned 
to his native Rhodes. At Athens he 
met and won the lasting frlendsliip of 

T. Pomponius Atticus (q.v.). Back in 
Rome, he married his first wife Terentia, 
a domineering woman of uncertain moods, 
and became actively engaged in political 
life. C. was quaestor in Sicily in 75, and 
5 years later he prosecuted Gaius Verros. 

As praetor in 66 he delivered his cele- 
brated speech pro lege ManUia (see 
POMPEIUS). Two years earlier saw the 
beginning of his famous letters, which give 
us an extraordinary Insight into the hist, 
and the manners or the time. C. was not 
yet certain of poliUcol support, especially 
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of the senatorial party, and for some time 
he thought seriously of throwing in his 
lot with the democrats; but finally the 
senatorial party decided to support him, 
and he remained true to their cause for 
the rest of his life. In 63 he was consul. 
Ho was not, however, well supported by 
the nobility, who always remembered 
that he was not the descendant of one of 
the noble families. His year of office 
was crowded with events, his chief 
speeches belx^ those made against Publius 
Rullus and Catiline (q.v.). The case of 
Rablrins Postmnus found him deserted by 
the senatorial party, and since he had 
rejected the overtures made by Caesar 
(q.v.), ho was forced into exile (58). 
Recalled in the following year, he found 
that his property in Rome had been 
destroyed at the instigation of Clodins 
(q.v.); and although ho was enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed by the people, he could 
obt^ no redress for his losses. The 
next 5 years were devoted largely to 
literature; and when ho did intervene in 
public life, it was only to flounder patheti- 
cally from one error of judgment to the 
next. In a letter written at this unhappy 
time, C. frankly confesses: ‘I nave 
behaved like a perfect ass.' In 52 he 
defended Annins Milo (q.v.), who was 
charged with the murder of Glodius, and 
in the same year he was sent to govern the 
yrrov. of Cllioia. He put down sev. 
Usings in that prov. and did his best to 
alleviate the distress which existed there. 
In 50 he returned to Rome, but did not 
enter the city. He found that war was 
inevitable, and threw in Ills lot with 
Pompey, taking, however, no very active 
part in the war, and finally returning to 
Rome in 47, on the invitation of Caesar, 
During the latter’s dictatorship ho re- 
frained from politics, again devoting 
himself to literature. At this time he 
also suffered much from domestic troubles; 
ho divorced his wife, Terentia, and married 
his ward, whom also ho shortly afterwards 
divorced; his greatest sorrow, however, 
was the death of his daughter, Tullia. 

For some time after Caesar's murder 
C. took no part in politics, but was 
gradually to resume his role. He became 
the acknowled^d leader of the republican 
party, and relied for safety on the in- 
Duence which he felt he had over 
Octavian. In 43, however, ho was 
amongst the proscribed, and on 7 Dec. 
of that year he was slain. His head was 
exposed in Rome, and there Fuivia, the 
wife of Antony and widow of Clodins, 
thrust a bodkin through his tongue. His 
chief philosophical works ore De Oratore, 
De Repuhlica, BruiuSt Orator^ Academical 
De Finibus, Tusculanae DisputationeSy 
De Natura Deorumy De Seneciutty De 
Amidtia, and De OMdie. Among his 
most notable speeches ore the Verrine 
orations, the defence of Cluentlus, the 
14 orations against Mark Antony (the 
Philipjnes), and the defence of Milo. His 
political works include 56 speeches, all 
professing to ha'S'e been delivered in the 
forum or the curia, though some of them, 
as, for example, that for Milo and the 
greater number of the Philippics, were 
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written for pnb. but not actually de- 
livered. C.’s letters remain without doubt 
the most valuable of all his writlngrs. 
They fall nto 3 erroups: Ad, AUicutitt 
Ad FamiliareSf and Ad QuirUwm Fratrem, 
The best complete ed. of 0.*s complete 
works Is that of C. F. W. Muller and others 
(1869-96). Eds. and trans. of separate 
works are numerous. See especially the 
complete Letters ed. by R. Y. Tyrrell and 
L. C. Purser (1904-18). See also F. R. 
Cowell, Cicero and the Homan Hepvhlic, 
1948. 



Anderson 

CICERO 


A bust in the Capitollne Museum, 
Romo. 


Cioero. Marcus Tullius (6. 65 bc), only 
hon of Marcus Tullius 0., the great orator, 
and his wife Tereiitla. In 44 bc he 
joined the republican party and served 
08 military tribune under Brutus in Mace- 
donia. After the battle of l^hilippi, 
42 BC, ho fled to Sicily, where he joined 
Sextus Pompeius, but on the conclusion 
of peace between the latter and the 
trium'rirs in 39 bo he returned to Rome. 
Octavlan received him as his colleague 
in his consulship of 30 bc. Nothing more 
is known of him. 

Cioero, Quintus Tullius (c. 102-43 bc), 
younger brother of Marcus Tullius C. Ho 
w’as aedile in 67, praetor in 62, and for 3 
years governor in Asia, where his vile 
habits earned him an evil reputation. 
He distinguished himself as one of Caesar’s 
officers in Gaul. In the civil war between 
Pompev and Caesar he joined the former, 
but later deserted him and reinstated 
himself with Caesar. He was put to 
death in the proscriptions of 43 bc. 

Cioero, Industrial tn in NE. Illinois, 
U.S.A., with large telephone, radio, and 
eleotrii^ equipment plant. Steel, iron, 
copper, and brass products; home appli- 
ances, building materials, tools, hardware; 
clay, rubber, asbestos, and wood pro- 
ducts; paints, varnishes, clothing, and 
music^ instruments are manuf. Pop. 
67,500. 

Cioerone, guide, especially for galleries 


of art or museums or other places of 
historical interest. The term was first 
applied in Italy to antiquarians and men 
of learning, and is supposed to be derived 
from Cicero as typical of such. 

Cioester, see Cirencestek. 

Oioindelidae, family of coleopterous 
insects in the section Adephaga, consist^) 
of active, voracious, and terrestrial species 
commonly known as tiger- beetles. Their 
colouring is generally rich and metallic, 
and the insects are to be found on sandy 
plains or heaths, sometimes on the sea- 
shore or the shore of rivs. 

Cioisbeo, It. word applied to a gallant 
who waits upon a married woman. 
Among the hifimer ranks of It. society it 
was formerly the fashion for a C. to bo in 
daily attendance upon the married lady 
of his choice, who could never be seen in 
public with her husband. The word is 
synonymous with cavaliere servenic and 
patito. It originally meant a knot of 
ribbons, hanging on to the hilt of a sword 
or to the handle of a fan. 

Ciouta, genus of highly poisonous 
umbelliferous perennial herbs, of which 
C. virosa^ Cowbane, is found locally in 
shallow water, ditches, and marshes in 
Britain, N. and C. Europe, and Asia, 

Cid, The, historical and legendary hero 
of Spain. The legends which have accu- 
mulated round his name for a time gave 
riHO to the theory that he was a purely 
mythical character, but it has since been 
proved that he existed, although his 
deeds, great as they were, are not actually 
denticai with those with which he is 
credited. Now research, much of It into 
Moorish sources, often lends surprising 
conflrmation to the historical accuracy of 
the Poenia de Mio Cid (q.v.). Thus a 
recently discovered passage by Ben Alla- 
tib not merely confirms the C.’s victory 
at C^uarte, in Valencia, but describes in 
detail the strategy ascribed to him in the 
poem. He was b. during the fourth 
decade of the 11th cent., of a noble 
Castilian family. He reached manhood 
just at the time when Ferdinand died and 
left his dominions divided amongst his 
5 children. He became a prominent 
supporter of Sancho of Castile; Spain at 
this time was equally divided amongst the 
Moors and the Spaniards. The Moors 
also, freed from allegiance to the cali- 
phate, were divided up into small and 
independent states, continually quarrel- 
ling amongst themselves as well as with 
the Spaniards. The Spaniards, moreover, 
were not in a very united state. The O. 
plunged into the wars of the period; he 
won the title of Campeador by his valour 
in fighting against Navarre, and he sup- 
ported Sanemo of Castile against his 
brother Alfonso. Whilst journeying to 
Seville to collect tribute from one of the 
subject Moorish rulers, ho took part in the 
fight against the King of Granada, whose 
forces he was responsible for routing. 
Returning to Burgos, he found himself 
the victim of a plot and was forced into 
exile (c. 1075). After this date the C. 
became the captain of a free company. 
He sold his services, now fighting for 
the Moors, now for the Christians. His 
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valour as a warrior and his capability as 
a general cannot be doubted, but although 
be made many attempts to reconcile 
Alfonso of Castile, his career at this time 
must be regarded in the light of a mer- 
cenary and not a national patriot. He 
led a successful expedition against 
Valencia, and for some time ruled over 
Valencia and Murcia. The Almoravides, 
whom he had defeated on more than one 
occasion, at length rose once more against 
him, and although he was not personally 
defeated, his army and chief lieutenant 
were. In 1099, worn out with war and 
grief, he died. The city of Valencia held 
out for yet another 3 years, and at the 
end of that time his body was taken to 
Burgos and there buried. He has been 
regarded always as the national hero, and 
within a cent, of his death legend after 
legend had sprung up concerning liim. 
Over 200 ballads still exist which have 
him for their hero, and which ascribe to 
him all sorts of wonderful and heroic 
adventures. See Southey’s Chronicles of 
the Cidy 1808; K. Menendez Pidal, 1m. 
Espaha del Cid, 1948; Wm Merwin 
(translator), TAc Ctd, 1958. 

Cider, alcoholic beverage made from the 
juice of apples. The proportion of alcohol 
depends on the composition of the fruit 
employed, the method by which fennenta- 
tion is carried out, and any subsequent 
treatment, such as blending and sweeten* 
Ing. In England O. contains from 2 to 
8 per cent of alcohol, but special C.s made 
from juice with added sugar may contain 
10 per cent or more. (5.8 containing a 
large proportion of unfermented sugar are 
known as sweet C. s.those containing little 
sugar are known as dry O.s and the term 
rough is applied to those dry C.s that 
contain some acetic acid. The chief C. 
dlsts. of England are the cos. of Hereford, 
Devon, Somerset, and GJos, and to a 
less extent, Worcs, Kent, and Norfolk, 
with a C. acreage of (1954) 40,000; some 
O. is made in Ireland; large quantities are 
made in the N. districts of France and in 
Switzerland; some is made in Germany 
and in Spain. In the U.S.A. the term C. 
is applied to unfermented apple juice; 
limited amounts of C., termed hard cider, 
are made. The premier C. apple is 
Kingston Black; others well known are 
Yarlington MiU, Dabinett, Buhner’s 
Norman, and Slack-ma- Girdle. The 
apples used are grown for that purpose, 
mainly in farm orchards, and they are 
usually unsuitable for eating on account 
of their high acidity, bitterness, or astrin- 
gency. The apples are crushed in a mill 
and the juice is pressed out from the pulp 
or pomace. The juice is allowed to fer- 
ment spontaneously in casks or tanks 
at ordinary temp. The casks are kept 
full, and, after the froth has subsided, 
an air lock is inserted to keep air away 
from the C., as this would lead to ocetifl- 
cation, and the C. would become vinegary. 
The period of fermentation may last from 
a few weeks to sev. months according to 
the fruit used ; after this the C. is syphoned 
from the lees or yeast deposit and stored 
in a cool place; it may be racked again in 
a few months. The good quality of G. 


depends upon the choice of fruit used, a 
satisfactory fermentation, with freedom 
from acetinoation or other disorders, and 
cool storage. Its flavour should be 
balanced in sweetness, acidity, and astrin- 
gency; the preferred flavour varies from 
one dist. to another. C. has long been 
the favourite beverage of the inhab. of the 
fruit-growing dists. and it is still made by 
the farmers: it is also produced in the 
U.K. in C. factories to the extent of many 
millions of gallons annually. C. research 
is carried out at the Long Ashton National 
Fruit and C. Institute. Of recent years 
in England sev. manufs. have bottled 
apple juice products of a teetotal nature 
under brand names derived from C.; 
these are extremely palatable, and often 
so closely resemble sweet C. that only an 
expert could detect the difference. 

Cieohandw, tn of Poland, in Warsaw 
prov., 60 m. NNW. of Warsaw (q.v.). It 
is a railway junction and ogric. centre, 
and has pottery and foodstuff manufs. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Ciego do Avila, tn in the prov. of 
Camagtiey, Cuba, a commercial centre, 
with sugar factories. Its port is Ji^caro 
(15 m. SSW.) on the Caribbean. Pop. 

23.800. 

Cielo Dalcamo, or Ciullo D’Aloamo 
(beginning of 13th cent.). It. poet, b. 
Alcamo near Palermo. He was one of 
J^o first to write poetry in Italian. Of 
Kis works only one poem remains, written 
between 1231 and 1250. This is a 
spirited dialogue of 32 stanzas between 
lover and lady, and was trans. by Rossetti 
in Dante and his Circle, It is one of the 
liveliest poems of this period. See F. 
Torraoa, Stndi sulla lirica ital. del J>ue~ 
cento, 1902, and A. Monteverdini, Studi 
medievali, 16, 1943. 

Ci6neaga, or San Juan de Ci6neaga, port 
in Magdalena dept, Colombia, near the 
mouth of C. Grande, or lagoon of Santa 
Marta. It exports bananas. Pop. 

22.800. 

Cienfuegos, tn in Las Villas prov., 
Cuba, on S. coast and 140 m. ESE. of La 
Habano. It is situated on a fine, shel- 
tered bay, and is an important seaport of 
Cuba. It has an active trade in sugar 
and tobacco products. Pop. 52,900. 

Cieszyn, tn of Poland, in Katowice 
prov., on the Olza, 40 m. SSW. of Kato- 
wice (q.v.). It Is divided by the riv. 
from the Czechoslovak tn of TeSin (q.v.), 
with which it once formed one tn (see 
Tbschbn). There are coal mines In the 
dist., and there arc engineering and paper 
industries. Pop. 15,000. 

Cieza, Sp. tn in the prov. of Murcia, on 
the Se(^a. It lies on a plateau sur- 
rounded by mts, has a ruined Rom. fort, 
and a trade in grain, wine, olives, and 
fruit. Pop. 24,400. 

Cigala, Lanfranoo (c. 1218-78), It. poet, 
b, Genoa. He wrote some religious verse, 
and poems dealing with political sublects, 
such as Louis IX and his crusade. In his 
love lyrics, which are of a delicate beauty, 
he writes about 2 Provenoal ladles, 
Adalais de Vidalhana and Salvaja. Only 
30 of the poems have been preserved, and 
these have never been critically ed. 
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Cigar, roll of tobaooo leaf for smoking 
purposes. The prototype of the C. was 
one of the earliest known forms of 
smoking, and its use was widespread 
among the natives of the Americas at 
the time of Columbus’s voyages. The O. 
was adopted by the Sp. and Portuguese 
sailors, but although Eng. and other 
mariners were occasionally seen with 
crude rolls of tobacco leaf this method 
of smoking was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, confined in the W. world to the 
Iberian peninsula for almost 3 cents., 
probably owing to the almost universal 
acceptance of the pipe. The C. was 


of the C., is rolled In a leaf known as the 
binder or bunch wrapper, which has to be 
made to the shape, size, and weight of the 
particular C. Finally this is covered with 
an outer leaf called the wrapper. The 
wrapper Is the most expensive leaf use<l 
in C. manuf., and has to be sound and of 
good texture and colour. The binder 
need not bavo these qualities, and inferior 
grades and colours can be used, but it is 
preferable for it to be sound and of good 
size. Both wrapper and binder must 
have good steady burning qualities. For 
llllcr the small and broken leaves can bo 
used. The shape, size, and colour of C.s 
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brought to England as a result of the 
Peninsular war, and in spite of much 
criticism gradually ousted the snuff habit 
wtiich was fasliionable at that time. By 
1840 the production of C.s in England was 
increasing rapidly. Loaf for £he Brit. 
C. industry is obtained from the U.S.A. 
(particularly Wisconsin, Connecticut, and 
Pemisylvanta), Brazil, Cuba, W. Canada, 
Jamaica, Brit. N, Borneo, Dominican Rep. 
(Sau Domingo), and tlio Dutch E. Indies. 

C.s are produced by 3 methods: (a) 
entirely hand-made, which requires the 
greatest skill and is the most expensive; 
(b) the mould principle, where the bunches 
are shaped either by hand or machine, 
and pressed In wooden moulds, after 
which the outer \vrapper is i)ut on by 
band; (c) entirely machine-made. These 
machines are composed of a bunch- 
making unit find a wrapping unit, and are 
manned by 2 operators. To make a C. 
the filler, which is the inside or the core 

E.E. 3 


are indicated on the outside of the C. box. 
There are many shapes and sizes, and 
there is no hard and fast rule governing 
the choice of name to describe them, 
although certain names have become 
accepted by common usage. For instance 
Corona indicates a straight-shaped O. with 
a rounded top approximately 5^ In. long, 
while a torpedo shape (i.e. a pointed C. 
drawn in at both ends) might be called 
imperiale or Elegante. Panatella de- 
notes a thin straight C. ,5 in. to 6 in. long 
— the imported varieties being pointed 
while the Brit, product is usually open at 
both ends. Cheroots vary considerably 
in size, but ore usually straight or very 
slightly tapered with both ends left open. 

The colours or shades of C.s are denoted 
by the following markings; Claro, light; 
Colorado claro, medium light; Colorado, 
medium; Colorado maduro, medium dark; 
Maduro, dark. 

Cigarette (dimin. of the word cigar), 
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small roll of fine-cut tobacco, usually 
wrapped in thin paper. C.s wore popu- 
larised in England by soldiers returning 
from the Crimean War, and the first Eng. 
factory was set up at Walworth In 1 856. 
O. smoking has increased steadily, par- 
ticularly G^ce the two world wars, and 
it now proyides considerable revenue 
through heavy tobacco import duties. 
The most popular 0.8 in Great Britain 
are made from flue-cured Virginia type 
tobacco. This tobacco originated in the 
U.S.A., which still produces the finest 
types, and remains the main source of 
supply. In recent years Viiginia type 
tobacco has been produced successfully 
in other countries, notably Canada, 
Rhodesia, and India. Turkish C.s are 
also manuf. in Great Britain, but their 
highly distinctive flavour is not generally 
p^opular in that country. The term 
Turkish is loosely applied to cover all 
oriental tobacco, I.e. tobaccos grown in 
the Near E., including Turkey, Greece, 
Cyprus, Syria, and the Balkans. Ameri- 
cans prefer blended C.s, which are often 
sweetened with glycerine. Customs re- 
gulations in Great Britain forbid the 
treatment of C.s In this way. Contrary 
to widespread belief, saltpetre is never 
used durii^ manuf. Considerable quan- 
tities of C.s are exported from Great 
Britain. C.s were originally made by 
hand, but hand-making is gradually dying 
out, having been superseded by modem 
high-speed machinery. There are two 
methods of hand-making — rolling by 
hand and push work, in wlilch the tobacco 
is filled into a ready-made paper tube. 
Modern C. -making machines, having been 
fed with cut tobacco, bobbins, containing 
up to 3 m. of C. paper, printing ink, and 
paste, can produce perfect C.8 at the rate 
of 1000 per rain. The cut tobacco is fed 
into a narrow trough housing the C. paper, 
which runs in an endless stream from the 
bobbin. A printing device, incorporated 
in the machine, has meanwhile printed 
the maker’s name and brand name, at 
O. -length Intervals, on the paper. Cue 
edge having been gummed, the paper is 
curled round the tobacco and sealed to 
form one long C., which is cut into lengths 
by a rotating knife. Machines are also 
used for packing cartons and boxes, and 
electrical devices eject any packet con- 
taining an incorrect number of C.s. M any 
novelty typos of O. have been produced — 
scented C.s, self-lighting C.s, and C.s in 
coloured papers — but none has attained 
opularity. The recent implication of 
. smoking in the development of lung 
cancer is serious and has stimulated con- 
siderable research. 

Cigliano, It. tn. in Piedmont (q.v.), 
19 m. W. of Vercelli (q.v.). Pop. 6000. 

Cignani, Carlo <1628-1719), It. painter, 
6. Bologna; a pupil of Battista Cairo and 
Francesco Albani, he derived his Inspira- 
tion from Correggio. His best-known 
work is the ‘Assumption of the Virgin,* 
at Forli. Others arc ‘ Entry of Paul III 
Into Boloma*: ‘Francis I touching for 
Eling's Evil*; ‘Power of Love,* painted on 
the wall of the palace at Parma: and 
‘Adam and Eve,’ at The Hague. His 


son Felice (1660-1724) and nephew 
Paolo (1709-1764) were also painters. 

Cignaroli, Giovanni Bettino (1706-70), 
It. painter, who in 1769 became director 
of the academy at Verona. He belonged 
to the late Venetian school. 

Cigoli, Lodovico Card! da (1559-1613), 
It. painter, architect, and poet, b. Cigoli, 
Tuscany. He was a pupil of Alessandro 
Allori (q.v.) and Santi di Tito, but he 
followed the great Florentlno painters 
and especially Correggio, being known 
as the Florentine Correggio. His ‘Bcco 
Homo,* which gained a prize against 
PoBsignanl and Caravaggio, was taken to 
Franco by Napoleon, but restored to 
Florence in 1815. His paintings include 
‘St Peter healing the Lame Man,* in St 
Peter’s at Rome ; ‘ Conversion of St Paul,* 
in the church of San Paolo fuori le Muro ; 
‘Story of Psyche,* in fresco at the Villa 
Borghese; and a ‘Martyrdom of Stephen.* 

Cilia are minute, flno-hair-like proto- 
plasmio processes attached to one or both 
ends or the sides of some bacilli, by means 
of which they propel themselves. Bacilli 
possessing them arc termed motile. 
Cells with C. attached also line some 
parts of many-celied animals. In man 
the epithelial cells lining some of the 
organa of the upper respiratory tract are 
ciliated. 

I Ciliata, div. of the Protozoa, which 
|«Qove and feed by means of cilia, and may 
possess undulating membranes near the 
mouth, membraneJJae and cirri. The 
body is nearly always surrounded by a 
thin layer of cuticle, contains many nuclei 
and sev. contractile vacuoles. Repro- 
duction is by means of div. and by ti sexual 
process of conjugation. 

Cilicia, classical and now obsolete name 
for region of Asiatic Turkey (q.v.), along 
the y. coast between Syria (q.v.) and 
Pamphylia (q.v.), which before the First 
World War was included in the Turkish 
vilayet of Adana (q.v,). In anct geo- 
graphy it included the valley of Adana 
and Tarsus, bounded by the Mediter- 
ranean on the S., Mt Taurus on the N., 
and A maims on the E. It was part of the 
Persian Kinr>ire until Alexander’s con- 
quest, 331 no. At his death it fell to 
Ptolemaic rule and later to the Soknicidae. 
The inliah. of tlio mountainous dists. 
became famous pirates. In 64 no it was 
subdued by Pompoy and made Rom. ter. 
It formed part of the Osmanli Emj>iro in 
151.'). In 1833 it was ruled from Cairo, 
but was evacuated by Mehemet in 1840, 
and given ])fick to the Turks. It is now 
Included in the vilayet of Adana (Seyhan) 
In Turkish Asia Minor. Only mins 
remain of its 2 great tns, Taraus and Soli, 
once centres of Gk chilisation. By the 
treaty of Sftvres (q.v.) part of C. was 
granted to France, but in 1921, after 
serious conflict with the Nationalist 
forces, Franco abandoned all claim to the 
dlst. The products of the dlst. include 
com, wool, and sesame. 

Cilioian Gates, or Kfilek Bogaz, narrow 
p^oss over the Taurus range In Asia Minor. 
The groat highway led from the W., on 
a long rough descent from the central 
plateau, to the valley of Adana and Tarsus. 
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At the gates themselves the width of the Diaghilev in 1920. C.'s last years were 
road is 25 ft. troubled by the revolution at Naples and 

Cilli, aee Celje. ho d. at Venice on the way to Russia for a 

Cima, Giovanni Battista, called Cima da second visit. 

Conegliano (c. 1460-1518), Venetian Cinmbex, genus of hymenopterous insects 

painter, a pupil of Montagna (q.v.). His in the sawfly family, Tenthredlnidae. The 
work resembles that of Giovanni Bellini species are often larger than bees, al- 
(q.v.), whose studio foreman he is believed though most of the other members of the 
to have been. In various churches at family are small and inconspicuous. The 
Venice are to bo found his ‘Saint .Tohn the larvae are often very destructive to vege- 
Baptist’; ‘Saint James and Saint table life, eg. C. amcricana, which is 
Nicholas ' ; and ‘ Saint Thomas touching known to destroy large elm-trees, 
the Wounds of Christ.* Other of Ids Cimbri, or Kimbri, Ger. tribe: Pliny 
works are at Milan, Munich, and Dresden, writes of the peninsula of Jutland as the 
In the Louvre is his ‘ Virgin and the (^hild Cimbric Chersonese; Pomponius Mela that 
Jesus,* and in the National Gallery, the C. and Toutones lived on the Sinus 
London, are a number of panels. Codanus, i.o. the SW. corner of the Baltic. 

Cimabue, Giovanni (1210-c. 1302), It. In Ptolemy*s map Jutland is also marked 
painter, otherwise known as Cenni dl as the Cimbric Cheraonese. It was for- 
Pepo, b. Florence. Little is kno™ of bis merly thought that the C. were Celts 
life but he worked in Rome, where he may (Cymry, the Welsh), but tills view is not 
have received his training, also at Pisa and now held. At the end of the 2nd c«nt. 
Florence. Tradition credits l»im with nc they invaded Gaul, Illyria, and Italy, 
being the greatest artist of his time, but In 113 no the Rom. consul Cn. Papirius 
much of the work attributed to liim is Carbo was defeated by them at Noroia 
not nuthontioated. According to Vasari (Carinthia). They then moved W., and in 
ho was the real founder of It. painting. 109 bo defeated the consul M. Junius 
This may be taken to imply that he was Silanus in the S. of Gaul. In 105, led by 
the first to break notably away from the their king Boiorix, they annihilated the 
rigid conventions of Byzantine art and to Rom. Army under Cn. Mallius Maximus 
introduce a tendency towards naturalism, and Cooplo at Arausio (Orange). Turning 
In the latter respect he was outshone by off towards Spain, they were driven back, 
his pupil (Rotto, whom he is supposed to and in 103 overran Gaul as far as the 
hav(' found as a child drawing on a slat^Seine, where the resistance of the Belgae 
with a picfo of coal, and brought to^forcod them S. once more. With the 
Florence to teach. A famous painting Teutones they moved S. with the inten- 
attrihuixid to him is a ‘Madonna and tioii of invatog Italy and conquering 
Child with Angels,* which forms the altar- Rome. They divided their forces, the 
piece of the ehapol of the Rucellai in Santa Teutones to take the W., the C. the E., 
Maria Novella, Florence, but according to passage of tho Alps. At Aquae Sextiae 
some this work has been proved to be by (Aix), 18 m. N. of Marseilles, Caius Marius, 
Duccio. Other Madonnas arc to be found the Rom. consul, inflicted a total and 
in tlio Academy of Arts at Florence and at crushing defeat on the Teutones, 102 BC. 
the Louvre. He is also credited with Tho (/. had passed tho Alps to the E., and 
some frescoes in the church of San Fran- had forced the other Rom. army imder 
cesco, Tdsa; his most famous work is a Lutatius Catulus beyond the Adige and 
mosaic in tho cathedral at Pisa, ‘(’hrist in the Po. Marius followed up his victory 
(5 lory between the Virgin and John the over tho Toutones by a still more crushing 
Evangelist.* He is buried in the cathedral blow upon the C. on the Raudino plain, 
at Florence. Sec T. Colo and W. J. Still- near Veroellae, annihilating their forces 
man. Old Italian Masters, 1892; Julia ajid killing Boiorix. 

Ca rtwright (Mrs Ady ), Pai nters of Florence, Cimbric Peninsula, see Jutland. 

1901; also G. Vasari, TArcs of the. Painters Cimicidae, small family of hemipterous 
(Kveryman*,s Library). 1927: Crowe and insects, in tho section Heteroptera, is 
(^avalcaaelle. History of Painting in Italy, represented in most lands where civillsa- 
1923. tion is predominant. The insects are 

Cimarosa, Domenico (1749-18011, It. pa-nisitio on various vertebrates, such as 
musical com looser, b. Aversa. Naples, men and birds, but are in turn preyed on 
His first comic opera, Le stravaganze del by larger insects. The chief genus is 
conte, composed when he was 23, was a Oimex, which contains few species, and 
great success. Tie became the rival of none with which mankind would not 
Ihuslello and wrote over 60 comic and gladly dispense. Cirnex lectvJariua is tho 
serious operas. The most famous before bed-bug. See Buo. 

his call to St Petersburg by Catherine II Cimioifuga, genus of ranunculaceous 
in 1787 wore Tfitaliana in Londra, 1778, plants, consists of perennial herbs with 
and the settings of Motastasio’s divided leaves and racemes of whitish 

n elV Indie, 1781, and VOlimpiade, 1784, tho fl owors ; the roots act as drastic purgatives, 
latter tho most frequently set libretto, and are poisonous. 

Only 2 works appeared during the stay in Cimiez (anct Civitas Cemeneliensis), 
Russia, which ended when he was called to residential dist. of Nice (q.v.), France, in 
Vienna to succood Salieri. It was there in the N. of the tn. It has a Rom. arena, a 
1792 that he produced his most famous notable church (partly Gothic), and fine 
work, Tl matrimonio segreto, based on hotels and villas. It was a favourite 
The Clandestine Marriage by Colman and resort of Queen Victoria. 

Garrick. This is still performed, and Le Ciminna, tn in Sicily (q.v.), 18 m, SK. of 
astuzie femminili, 1794, was revived by Palermo (q.v.). Pop. 6.500. 
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CimmerU, anct people mentioned by This method, however, was seen to be rery 
Homer as living on the banks of a stream expensive, and was leading to the exter- 
in darkness and mist {Odyssey, xi. 14). Ajo, mination of the trees. Aooordingly, 
historical race of this name dwelt on the plantations were tried in other parts, 
Palus Maeotis (Sea of Azov) and in Asiatic especially Algeria, Java, the Himalaya, 
Sarmatia. Driven out by the Scythians, and Ceylon, Cinchlnodino, cinchonine, 
tliey passed Into Asia Minor. About fi57 and other alkaloids are obtained from tJie 
BC tliey invaded Lydia, but were finally bark in addition to quinine, 
expelled by Alyattos (6 i 0-560 Bc). Their Cinchona Bark Alkaloids. The term 
identification with the Cimhri of Jutland alkaloid (q.v.) Is applied to certain basic 
rests upon no evidence other than simi- substanc^js derived from plants and 
larity of name. chemically related to pyridine, (luinone, 

Cimolite, variety of clay (hydrous olu- etc. They are generally of considerable 
minium silicate), which is used as fuller*8 physiological potency and many are 
earth (q.v.), to absorb grease and oil from valuable drugs. Sov. distinct membom 
cloth. It is found in the Is. of Argentiera, of the group have been obtained from 
Greece, and has been mined from anct O. P., the most important being guinine, 
times. CioHs 40 «Nt, and cinchonine, CiftHsaONj, 

Cimon (c. 507-449 BC), celebrated together with qvinidine, an isomeride 
Athenian general, eon of the groat Milti- (see Ihomruism) of quinine, and cinchoni- 
ades and Hegoalpylo. He distinguished dine, an isomeride of cinchonine. Quinine, 
himself by his valour in the Persian wars, which is a specific for malaria and an 
and was, with Aristides, put in command excelJent febrifuge, is a white crystalline 
of the Gk fleet sent to Asia against the solid melting at 177° 0. It readily forms 
Persians. Ho was later in solo command salts, c.g. quinine sulphate, and these salts 
of the Gk naval forces, and conquered the are usually preferred in medicine to the 
isle of Scyros in 470 bc. He achieved a alkaloid itself. Ammonia ted tincture of 
dual triumph in 468 or 4G7, defeating the quinine is a solution of quinine sulphate 
Persian fleet off the R. Eurymedon in in a mixture of water and alcohol to which 
Pamphylia, and later in the same day a little ammonia has been added. Cin- 
winning a battle on the hmd. He was for chonine is very similar in constitution to 
some time one of the most prominent quinine, bub a solution of its sulphate does 
members of the aristocratic party in not show the characteristic fluorescence of 
Athens; in pursuance of his policy ofjwqulnlno sulphate solutions. The structure 
friendliness to Sparta, ho led an Athenian^ of the C. B. A. has been solved only 
force to aid them when the helots revolted recently, and so far It has not been possible 
in 462 BC. The Spartans, however, dis- to make them synthetically. Similar 
missed with scorn his protlored aid, and compounds, however, such as raepnerin 
the Athenians in anger ostracised him in (Gcr. Atebrin) have been artifloiaUy pre- 
the following year on a pretext of cormp- pared in the laboratory, 
tion. Ho was recalled in 457 (or 451), and Cinchonine (CjoHagONj), alkaloid pre- 
he defeated the Persians off the coast of pored from cinchona, the bark of certain 
CypiTis; the victory was duo to him, but trees grown in S. America and the E. and 
he d. before the engagement, W. Indies. Cinchona contains 5 alka- 

Clmpulung, tn of Rumania, 80 m. NW. ioids, quinine, quinidine, C., rinchouidine, 
of Bucharest, in the 13th cent, the ilrst and conqiiinaraine, of which C. and cin- 
seat of the voivodes of Wallacliia, and chcjiiidinc are isomeric. C. is similar to 
now an important spa. Pop, (1930) quinine in its effect upon tho malaria 
13,900. parasite, but is not so ac^tive. It also 

Cfmpulung Moldovenesc, or Kimpolung, has a tendency to produce convulsive 
tn of Bukovlna, Rumania, on the Moldava, movements in certain patients, which 
situated about 55 m. SSVV. of Chernovtsy, renders it advisable that quinine pre* 
Pop. (1930) 10,000. partitions should he free from C. 0. is a 

Cinchona, or Peruvian Bark, genus of colourless crystalline body. Insoluble in 
RubiaC/Oae, consists of about 40 species water. The sulphate is dissolved with 
of y. Amor, evergreen trees. They vary difflcultj’ in pure water, but is soluble in 
very much in size, have evergreen leaves, acidulated water. 

and flowers In panicles, white or pink in Cincinnati, second largest city of Ohio, 
colour. The useful part of these trees is U.S.A., on the N. hank of the Ohio R., 
their bark, from whlcli quinine is manuf,, 220 m. HW. of Cleveland. Five bridges 
tills medicine first being used by the connect It with Covington and Newport, 
Countess of Chlnchon, wife of the ruler of Kentucky. It is au important riv. barge 
Peru, to cure a fever, about the year 1638. port. The low-lying, level land near the 
After this it was taken to various places in riv. is occupied by the c<»mmercial 
Eui’opo by the Jesuits, and obtained the buildings. The residential x)art is on tho 
name of Jesuits* bark. The work of hills. There are a number of fine build- 
obtaining tbo bark of these trees is carried ings, of which perhaps the best is tlie 
on by Indians, who hav(3 to iiiak*? tlioir Rom. Catholic cathedral of St Peter's, 
way through thick forests to the trees, w^hich contains the *St Peter Delivered* 
The latter ore detached from any vegeta- by Murillo. Among other noteworthy 
tion growing round tho stem, and after examples of architecture are the U.S. gov. 
having been felled os near the root as bufidings, tho Music Hall and Exposition 
possible, have their bark cut off from both Building, the Humilton c:o. Memorial 
tbo main stem and the branches. It is Building, tho Oliio Mechanics Institute, 
then dried and packed, the tldnnor bark the city hall, tho co. court-house, and tho 
of the branches cuiling up to form quills. 40 -storey skyscraper In Fountain Square. 
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The eduoationa] institutions include the continuously movingr picture which ao* 
XJnlv. of C., the Heb. Union College, ouratoly re-creates the normal movement 
Xavier Union, the College of Music, Ohio of tlie people or objects photographed. 
Mechanics Institute, and the Art The C. wtis the outcome of a cent, and 
Academy. Its cultural institutions also more of experiment and invention. The 
include the Conservatory of Music, the principle on which it is based — the per- 
Art Museum, and the Taft Museum, sistonce of vision — had been described as 
j{ecreatiou is well provided for by 95 early as the 2nd cent., and was demon- 
parks, of which the finest are Kden Park, strated by Dr Peter Mark Roget in 1824. 
to the 15., and Burnet Woods to the N, The first device to make use of the prin- 
Tbere is a zoological garden. The public ciple was the Thaumotrope, 1826, a disk 
library contains 1,700.000 vols. C. is a of card with a design drawn on each face ; 
commercial centre of the first rank, and when the disk was rapidly rotated the 2 
its Industries ore varied and important, designs seemed to bo superimposed. In 
Among them may be mentioned the 1838 J. A. Plateau’s Phenaklstiscope first 
manuf. of machinery and machine tools, used the phenomenon to produce a moving 
meat packing, soap, malt, liquors, imago. Horner’s Zoetrope, or Wheel of 
clothing, clay products, and a largo Life, 1834, was a variation of the Phenakls- 
I)rintlng and publishing indtistry. It ia a tiscope. It consisted of a hollow cylinder 
centre of the Amer. radio industry. It with vertical slots at regular Intervals 
has airlines to Chicago, Detroit, etc. around the sides. It revolved on a vertical 
Eighteen railway lines meet here. Harriot axis, and pictures, arranged on strips, were 
Beecher Stowe lived here from 1832 to placed round the inside. Viewed through 
1850, and many fugitive slaves were aided the slots of the revolving cylinder, ^e 
In C. homes In their flight to liberty. C. pictures appeared to move. These de- 
was founded in 1788. Fifty years later vices, and Reynaud’s Praxlnosoope, 1877, 
refugees from Prussia discovered that the peak of their development, used drawn 
grapes grew abundantly in Its vicinity, images; from 18.51 onwards various 
and it became a wine-producing centre, attempts were made to produce photo- 
and later still it was nicknamed for a time graphic Images for use in moving-picture 
l^orkopolis. Since 1924 it has been machines. Means of taking photographs 
governed by a city manager with a council in rapid series — chronophotography — 
of 9 elected by proportional rcpresenta|J wore developed in the 1870’8 and 1880*8 
tion. It ia the only city in the worloTby a number of scientists, notably Muy- 
which, out of its own resom'cea, built a bridge (au Englishman) in America, Marey 
railwaysystcm.theC. Southern, which has in France, and Anschutz in Germany, 
for long boon Ictiscd by the municipality The most significant stop in the develop- 
to one of the big trunk lines. The pop. ment of motion pictures, however, was in 
in 1950 was 504,000 of whom nearly one- 1889 when George Eastman put on the 
lialf are said to be of Ger. descent. market strips of celluloid film for use in 

Cincinnatus, Lucius Quinotius, one of his ‘Kodak* oameras. This at last gavo 
tlie oarllost and most typical of the Rom. both chremophotographers and motion- 
heroes, was b. about 519 BC. The legend picture experimenters the material they 
runs that In 458 bo, when the Rom. had been lacldng; and In the following 
Army had been cut oft by the Aequi, ho year, while Marey achieved his first photo- 
was called from his plough to become graphic series on flexible film^. A. Edison 
dictator. He overcame the enemy, and and his assistant, W. K. L. Dickson, per- 
after serving the rep., returned to his footed their Konetoscope. Basically this 
farm. He was again made dictator in machine differed from the modem C. in 
439 BO. only one respect — the moving picture was 

Cinder-bed, name of a stratum of the not projected on to a screen, but was 
Middle Purbock series of the .furassic viewed, by one person at a time. In a peep - 
.'•ystem, so called by tlic quarrymeii of the show apparatus. The succeeding years 
dist., and composed chiefly of the aggre- saw a race to T)roduce an projected 

gated shells of an oyster. moving picture; the prin. competitors 

Cinderford, tn of Glos., England, 131 m. were Le Prince, Fricso Greene, and his 
WSW. of Gloucester, in the I’orcst of collaborntorH Mortimer Evans and F. H. 
Dean (q.v.), a mining, light industrial, and Varlcy, Birt Acres, and 11. W, Paul in 
figrio. centre. Pop. 7028. England, Armat and Jenkins in America, 

Cineas, Tliessalian, chief adviser and Skladanovsky in Germany, and Georges 
minister of Pyrrhus, King of Epirus. Ho Domony and the Lumi5re Brothers in 
studied ora Dorv in Athens, and was known Franco. To the Lumi^res must bo con- 
as the ablest and most eloquent man of ceded priority in giving the first perform- 
Ilia time. In 280 BC, after the defeat of ancos to a paying public of projected, 
the Romans at Iloraclea, he was sent on moving photographs; they first exhibited 
a mission of peace to Romo. The terms their Cin6matogrnphe at the Grand Caf6, 
were rejected through the agency of Boulevard des Capucines, Parte, 28 Deo. 
Appius CHaudius Caecus, the censor, but 1895. The Lumidros also gave the first 
on being sent again two years hater, with public performances in this country, 
easier terms, C. Induced the Senate to showing their CJindmatographe at the 
accept his proposals of peace. Empire Theatre, Ijelcoster Square, on 

Cinematograph, apparatus for pro- 20 Fob. 1896. R, W. Paul followed with 
jecting on to a screen in rapid Bucxjession his Animatographe at the Alhambra a few 
a series of images or pictures representing days later. 

successive stages of appearances involving C. negative film consists of sensitised 
motion, thus producing the effect of a emulsion mounted on a strip of celluloid 
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35 mm. wide. It is usually obtained in 
rolls of 1600 ft for use in cameras cm* 
ployed in studios, and in rolls of 2000 ft 
for use in portable cameras used on loca- 
tions unrelated to studios. Studio cameras 
are electrically driven, whilst portable 
cameras are usually driven by clockwork 
or by electric batteries. All modern 
cameras, however, irrespective of size or 
type, are geared to run film at the rate of 
24 pictures per sec. The film is driven 
from one spool through a gate behind the 
lens and on to a second spool. A positive 


the corresponding sound track remain en- 
tirely separate, otherwise pictorial and 
sound adjustments could not be made. 
When an entire film has been finished, con- 
sisting of hundreds of separate strips of 
film, each presenting a different scene or 
a different angle of the same scone, and 
the corresponding sound track, the original 
negative, up till now untouched (for only 
tho Tiositive print is edited), is cut to 
match the finally edited film, and only 
when negative cutting has been com- 
pleted is a combined print made, when, for 



Paramount 

CECIL B. JJK MILIJE DIRECTIXU ‘S.OISON AM) DELILAH ' 


print is then made. Such fl rst prints from 
negatives are termed ‘rushes," and are 
viewed by tho producer ns soon as possible 
to cheek results. Professional produc- 
tions are made on standard size film (36 
mm.), whilst educational and amateur 
filma are usually made on substandard 
size film — 16 mm. and 9-6 mm. All C. 
fllms are now made on non-inflammable 
stock. Until the late twenties films weTO 
silent, their action and stories being gener- 
ally explained by captions, and the cinema 
programme accompanied by aii orchestra. 
With the birth of tho talking film both tho 
technique of production and tho character 
of the cinema programme were revolution- 
ised, for each film supplies its ovm dialogue 
or music (or both), thus making orchestral 
accompaniment unnecessary. Through- 
out the editing stage tho picture film and 


the first time, the sound track and the 
picture are printed on tho same film. It 
is in this form that the film is projected 
in tho cinema. 

The Screen. The once world -stan- 
dard reciongular-siiaped screen has now 
largely been superseded by wdder screens, 
among which the best-known processes 
are the f ollowing ; 

Cinerama, Uevoloped by Fred Waller, 
Cinerama was first shown publicly in New 
York on 30 Sept. 1952 (This is Cinerama). 
The film is 35 mm. wide and sprocketed, 
but all else about the system is special. 
Throe cameras are used side by side, span- 
ning a wide area. Projection is from 3 
separate boxes and the 3 different images 
are accurately aligned on the screen to 
produce for -hewers seated in the audi- 
torium centre a picture of almost natural 
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human vision, that is presenting panor- Arch Oboler's production Bwana Devil, 
amic views. Seven sound tracks are on a which, because of its technlcaJ Imporfec- 
soparate 35 -mm. film: 5 feed loudspeakers tlons, did a great deal to retard progress 
behind the deeply curved screen and the of the third dimensional technique, 
other 2 are connected to additional Three-D is based on the fact that the 
speakers to the left and right of the audi- 2 eyes look at objects from slightly dlf- 
torium. Control of sound is by an ferent angles. The images projected upon 
engineer who also adjusts picture bright- tho 2 retinas are therefore slightly dif- 
ness and focus. ferent, but the visual mechanism £n the 

Cwe7naficoj)e. This system of photo- brain combines thorn into a single three- 
grapliy and projection was llrst used in dimensional impression. The 35-nmi. 
New York on 10 Sept. 1953 {The Kobe), stereo cameras used in Threc-1^ pictures 
The special lenses for camera and pro- aro essentially similar, as they take 2 
jeetor, btised on earlier work by tho Fr. pictures simultaneously which are identi- 
I)hysicist Dr Henri Chr6Uen, permit a cal in size and shape, and spaced apart 
picture almost twice as wide as that horizontally. Natural Vision stereo 
obtained with tho conventional lens. The cameras and some others have a fixed 
original Cinemascope had 4 sound tracks; inter-axial distance between tho 2 lenses 
3 were fed into loudspeakers behind the of 2i in.— -the distance separating the 
screen to produce the stereophonic (or human eyes. Other systems such jis the 
sound with depth) effect; the fourth fod a Norllng and the Stereo techniques employ 
group of speakers about the auditorium devices to penult variable lens spacing 
for the Burroimd effect. Normally on and variable convergence. These 2 films 
35 -mm. film; other processes have been are then projected from 2 projectors which 
produced on 55 -mm. widths. arc interlocked by either electrical or 

Vistavision. This name is given to mechanical equipment to obtain exact 
sev. technical developments in tlie wider synchronisation. However, it is essential 
screen field. The main invention is a new that tho right and left films reach only the 
type of camera and projector in wliioh the right and left eyes respectively of the 
film boars double images and moves spectatorinorderthatthebraiumaycom- 
horizontally from right to left through tho bine tho 2 images into a stereoscopic 
machine when viewed by tho operator impression. This is accomplished by the 
from behind. The first public showing use of polarised light, 
was in New York on 14 Oct. 1954 Dynamic Frame. During sljooting, 2 

Cliriaimas), sots of movable masks, which govern 

liSuperscope. Though photographed nor- height and width of picture, are brought 
mally, Sui»er8cope is exposed approxi- into play, and projection provides a eou- 
rnately sprocket hole to sprocket hole stantly changing shape of picture, coii- 
instead of in the usual frame area. In tracting or expanding whilst the film is on 
colour horizontal compression is intro- the screen. Tho first Dynamic Frame 
duced into the matrix by Technicolor, film {The Door in the Wall) was screened 
In other printing methods compression in 1956 in London and was produced by 
can bo done opticaUy on to a dupo nega- Glen Alvoy under the auspices of the 
tivo and printing carried out in the normal Brit. Film Institute Experimental Pro- 
manner. Auamorphic lenses expand the duction Fund. 

image into normal shape during projec- Phoj)Uction and Distribution. The 
tion. A single photographic sound track production of a feature film is carried out 
is used in the usual place, and is accom- by a team of highly skilled technicians, 
modated by shifting the centre-line of the grouped into different depts and co-ordin- 
pioture frame. A different sized aperture ated by the director, who is responsible 
plate from the standard one is used. for tho results. The chief technicians are 

Todd-AO. Tho newest wider screen the lighting cameraman, tho recorder, tho 
process, Todd-AO. was first used publicly art director, and the editor, each aided 
in New York on 12 Oct. 1955 {Oklahoma/), by technical assistants. In control of a 
i^rojocied on to a deeply curved v\ide studio which may be making 3, 4, or more 
screen, tlic process requires only 1 camera films simultaneously, each mth its own 
and 1 projector. Four camera lenses wore director, is tho producer, who is finally 
developed (tho widest being 120°) and are responsible to the company for all pro- 
classified according to the angle of cover- ductions. Whereas each film is being 
age. Film 65 mm. wide is used in tho made by a director, all the directors are 
camera; with the 6 sound tracks (1 each responsible to tho producer. 

Bide of the sprocket holes) the projection Films may be broadly divided into 2 
is 70 mm. wide. main categories — ^features and shorts, 

In addition to wider screen processes, most of the former being fictional and 
other developments In tho technical field most of the latter being factual, covering 
include: documentary production and newsreels. 

Threc-D. Third dimension or ‘ Three- There are 2 main channels through which 
D’ is biised upon tho ouly system of truly films are exhibited; the theairijcal or 
stereoscopic motion pictures. It was ordinary cinema exhibition for providing 
widely publicised through the Brit. Film entertainment, and the non-theatrical. 
Institute’s siiowing at the Festival of which covers the distribution and exhi- 
Britain Tcleklncma of the first polarised hition of films of an informative and 
light system in which 3 or 4 documentaries instructional character to audiences un- 
made by Raymond Spottiswood wore related to cinemas, as in clubs, institutes, 
screened. Tlioso showings wore eventu- factories, colleges. Non-theatrical shows 
all followed in the commercial cinema by aro usually given on substandard size 
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fUm. The non -theatrical film show de- Htstort of the Film and Film 
veJoped enormoualr durinfir the Second AcrriNa. Actuality dims and topical 
World War in all countries, and the irovs. events, filmed often from studio reoon- 
of the belligerent nations organised regular structions, were the mainstay of the C. 
propaganda film shows to keep their for public exhibition in its early days, 
respective pops, informed on all vital Pioneer work in this direction is associated 
matters. Brit, documentnlists excel in with the names of L6on Gaumont, Charles 
the production of such short fihns, and Path6, and Georges M61ies in France, 
the non-theatrical system of distribution Edison, Edwin Porter, and Carl Laemmle 
lias given them the opportunity, denied In the U.S.A., and in Great Britain Cecil 
them by the double-feature cinema pro- Hepworth, J. Williamson, K. W. Paul, 
gramme, of obtaining Jaw audiences, and Bennett Stanford, who made films 
Since 1945 non-theatrical showings have of the S. African war. Louis and Auguste 


Litndon Filins 

CHARLES LAEGHTON AS HENRY VITT IN A SCICNE FROM 
‘THE PRIVATE LIFE OF HENRY VIIl' 


continued, and plana aro laid for such Lumi^re, inventors of the first projection 
films to play a permanent part in the machine, 1895, made films of scenes from 
gov,*s informational services. By this homo life, and in these members of their 
moans special films are made for farmers, own families took part. Professional 
scientists, doctors, and students training actors and actresses of the stage at first 
for most professions and trades. Simi- looked askance at the now medium, 
larly the 16-mm. film is being employed Dramas soon found a place on the screen; 
increasingly for educational purposes in an early example was The lAfe of Charles 
schools, and this visual method, of teaching PeacCt made by the showman, Walter 
will, in due course, supersede many exist- Haggar, in 1905. Historical dramas cam© 
ing methods, for film is without equal for hito fashion. Quo Vadisf, 1913, an It. 
demonstrating and explaining processes, film, was a spootaculaj* achievement which 
and bringing distant parts of the world to influenced the development of the feature 
the classroom. The Brit. Film Institute film in America, Great stage celebrities 
serves as a link between the commercial began to make their appearance on the 
film industry and the educational or non- screen, Mile H^jane in a film version of 
theatrical film world, and records the Madame SanS'O^nCt 1911, and Sarah 
hist, of the industry, possessing a library Bernhardt in Queen Elizabeihf 1912, a film 
of all films which are important enough to which the Amer. promoter Adolphe Zukor 
preserve for future reference. imported into America, and which helped 
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to efltab. the feature film there. The film 
‘vamp* was created at this time by 
Madeleine Koch of the Com6die Francaise 
in Femme. FaidU, 1912. 

In the U.S.A. the ‘star’ system came 
into being as a result of the struggle for 
the control of the C. industry between a 
number of independent producers and a 
combined trust which was attempting 
to secure a monopoly of production and 
distribution. The independents, one of 
the chief among them being Carl Laemmle, 
sought to gain publicity by using the 
names and personalities of their actors 
and actresses. Thus Florence Lawrence 
l)ecarae ono of the first of the ‘stars.’ 
Until launched by Laemmle she liad boon 
known only anonymously tis the ‘Bio- 
grar^h girl’ when working for the Biograph 
studio within the trust. Similarly ‘little 
Mary,* who had been discovered by D. W. 
Griflith in 1909 in The Violin Maker of 
Cremona, subsequently became famous as 
Mary Pickford. George Anderson, King 
Baggott, John Bunny, and Margruerite 
Snow were other actors who achieved 
early stardom at the hands of the inde- 
pendents. George Anderson in par- 
ticular, known os ‘Bronco Bill,’ W, S. 
Hart, and Tom Mix, who had been a cow- 
boy in Oklahoma before taking to films, 
became world famous for their cowboy 
films ; and this type of film was thereafter 
to be an outstanding characteristic oM 
the Amer. chiema. 

It was in comedy that the film before 
the First World War bad its most promis- 
ing developments. France led the way, 
with the trick comedies of Mdlids, and 
tlien with the comedians Dranom and 
I^rince, the latter in the successful Rigadm 
the Clown series. A better-known figure 
was Max Linder, who began a tradition of 
screen comedy in which CJbarlie Chaplin 
also made his name. Chaplin’s first film. 
Making a Living, was made for Keystone 
in 1914. He owed a good deal to the 
example of Mack Sennett, the hero of the 
celebrated Keystone comedies, as did 
other Keystone artists, Mabel Normand, 
‘Fatty’ Arbucklc, Mack Swain, os well as 
later comedians such as Buster Keaton, 
Harold Llovd, and W. C. Fields. It was 
while working for Keystone that Chaplin 
developed the character of the little man 
with the moustache and the baggy 
trousers who became world famous. 

After the First World War the Amer. 
film industry enjoyed great prosperity. 
Hollywood attracted outstanding direc- 
tors, actors, and actresses from Europe, 
^mong thorn, besides Greta Garbo and 
Pola Negri, were Emil Jannings, Lars 
Hansen, and Conrad Veidt, wbo liad made 
his name in the famous Ger. expressionist 
film The Cabinet of Dr Caligari, directed 
by Robert Wiene in 1919, on the subject 
of Insanity. Stardom in the U.S.A. was 
at its height. To the names already 
mentioned may be added those of Douglas 
F’alrbanks, John Gilbert, Richard Dix, 
John Barrymore, Rudolph VaJentino, and 
Adolphe Meiijou. Menjou had been a 
success with Edna Purvianco in A Woman 
of Paris, 1923, a film directed by Chaplin 
but in which he himself only made a brief 

B.B. 3 


appearance. Edna Purviauoe also ap- 
peared with Chaplin in many of his early 
films. Rudolph Valentino became the 
idol of the ‘fans’ in The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse, 1921, and Monsieur Beau- 
caire, 1924, the latter made by Sydney 
Olcott, a celebrated director since the 
nineties. Olcott was responsible for the 
spectacular Ben Bur in 1909. A film of 
the same title In 1928 becfoue perhaps the 
most popular achievement of the silent 
film after the First World War. It made 
Ramon Novan*o a star, the equal of 
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Valentino. Another eminent recruit to 
Hollywood from Europe was Ernst 
Lubitsch, who made his name in Germany 
in 1920 with the production of Madame 
Du Banry, entitled Passion in the U.S.A,, 
and starring Pola Negri. His Amer. films 
begin with Mary Pickford in Rosita, 1923, 
Pola Negri in Forbidden Paradise, 1924. 
Emil Jannings in The Patriot, 1926, and 
continue well into the talkie era with the 
musical play Monte Carlo, 19.30. Later 
films of his include Bluebeard's Eighth 
Wife, 1938, vrith Gary Cooper and Clau- 
dette Colbert, and Ninotchka, 1939, with 
Greta Garbo. 

Outside the U.S.A. film production in 
the twenties was being developed, par- 
ticularly in Germany, on ambitious, 
decorative, and highly dramatic lines, 
exemplified by Siegfried made by Fritz 
Lang in 1923. Russia was employing 

*<j 
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film for propaganda purposes — ^to tell 
to her millions the story of the revolu- 
tion. The early Hussion silent films. 
The Battleship Potemkin, made by S. M. 
Eisenstetn (q.v.) in 1925, and The End of 
Bt Peter^rg, made in 1927 by V. I. 
Pudovkin, were unsurpassed, and made 
the fullest use of film to create powerful 
drama by the use of impressive camera 
angles and the skilful editing. In 1928 
appeared Carl Dreyer’s great work. La 
Passion de Jeanne d*Arc, rog.irded as one 
of the finest of the silent Fr. films, and m 
the same year the genius of Hen6 Clair 
(q.v.) was revealed in the whimsical 
comedy. The Italian Btraw Hat. Excel- 
lent pioneer work in the documentary field 
had been done by the Amer. producer and 
explorer Robert Flaherty, who took the 
camera to the Eskimos for Nanook of the 
North, 1922, and to the S. iSea Islanders 
for Moana, 1926. Ho later contributed 
to the Brit, documentary movement with 
Man of Aran, 1934. Meanwhile, under 
Grierson's leadership, a number of Brit, 
directors as well as the Fr. director, 
Alberto Cavalcanti, were producing not- 
able work with the G.P.O. Film Unit and 
other organisations. 

The Russian cinema, controlled by the 
State, has continued to make excellent 
progress. One of its outstanding achieve- 
ments has been the Gorki trilogy {TJte 
Childhood of Meueim Gorki, My Ifniversi- 
ties. Out in the World). Fr. films have 
won a special place by their naturalness, 
charm, and originality. Rend Clair’s 
genius again revealed itself in Bom les 
Toils de Pans, 1930, followed by A Nous 
\a Liberti, he Million, and others. Other 
outstanding directors of Fr. films are 
Julien Du'^vier (Un Camel de Bal, 

Ze Moko), Jean Renoir {La Grande Illu- 
sion, La B(fJe Humatne), Marcel Pagnol 
(La Femme du Boulanger and the Marios 
trilogy), Marcel Cam6 {Le Quai des 
Brumes, Le Jour se Live, I^ Enfants du 
Paradis), Jean Cocteau {La Belle et la 
Bite, Les Enfants TerrihUs, OrpMe), 
H.-G. Clouzot {The Wages of Fear, The 
Fiends), and, in the comedy field, Jacques 
Tati {Jour de Fite, Monsieur IlidoVs 
Holiday). It. films have sbo^vn a marked 
resurgence since the war, and the work of 
such directors as Roberto Rossellini 
{Open City, Paisa), Vittorio de Sica 
{Shoe Shine, Bicycle Thievee), and Luigi 
Zampa {To Live in Peace) has become 
known internationally. Ger. production 
suffered a setback during the Nazi regime, 
but there are signs that it will rediscover 
its original artistic approach to film- 
making. In both quantity and technical 
excellence, however, the U.S.A. continues 
to hold the field. For further details on 
the Amer. cinema see Unttkd States of 
America (Film). 

Brit, producers and directors who con- 
tributed to the Improvement in production 
during and since the Second World War 
are, to mention only a few, Anthony 
Asquith {The Way to the Stars), Michael 
Powell {The Life and Death of Colonel 
Blimp, A Matter of Life and Death, and 
The Edge of the World), Sir Carol Reed 
{Odd Man Out and The Third Man), Sir 


Lanrenco Olivier {Henry V, Hamlet, and 
Bichard III), Gabriel Pascal {Major 
Barbara and Caesar and Cleopatra), and 
David Lean {This Happy Breed, In 
Which We Serve, Great Expectations, 
Oliver Twist, Brief Encounter, and The 
Bridge on the River Kwai), Mention must 
also be made of the comedies produced by 
Ealing Studios {Passport to Pimlico, Kind 
Hearts and Coronets, Whisky Galore, The 
lAivender Hill Mob, The Man in the White 
Suit, etc.). Latterly Jap. films have 
created a strong impression. The most 
important of those seen in Britain have 
been Akliu Kurosawa's Rashornon, Kinu- 
gase’s Gate of Hell, and Kurosawa’s The 
Seven Samurai. Important films have 
come from China and India, which pro- 
duced Satyaylt Ray’s Father Panchali, 

Perhaps the greatest individual success 
in film-making after Charles Chaplin’s 
(q.v.) is that of Walt Disney (q.v.), whose 
feature-length cartoon films, beginning 
with S710W White and the Seven Dwarfs in 
1938, and followed by Pinocchio, Bambi, 
and many others, pointed the way to a 
form of film-making which exerts a 
universal appeal. 

A survey of films, however brief, would 
not be complete without mention of the 
opportunity for descriptive music given 
by the introduction of sound. Scores for 
^ms were contributed by such celebrated 
^mposera as Vaughan Williams {Scott of 
the Antarctic), Arnold Bax, Benjamin 
Britten, Wm Walton {Henry V, Hamlet, 
and Richard III), and Arthur Bliss, while 
others such as Richard AddinselJ, Wm 
Alwyn, and Clifton Parker became known 
chiefly for tlieir work for films. Among 
film music directors mention must be 
made of Brotton Byrd, who was associated 
with the outstanding Brit, comedy films 
of the thirties, also John Hollingsworth, 
Charles Williams, and in particular Muir 
Mathieson, who has appeared in films with 
the .London Symphony Orchestra. 

Films as an aid to scientific research. 
The cine-camera is of great use in research 
work. It can act as a timo-expander, 
recording with an ‘unblinking eye* inti- 
mate details of a process which lasts for a 
thoxisandth of a second or even less, and 
it can spread out its record to show for 
minutes or horn’s events that lasted only a 
few seconds. Conversely it can be used 
equally well as a time compressor when 
pictures taken once every hour are pro- 
jected as a continuous film, compressing 
the events of days into a few minutes. 
The cine-camera can — as in X-ray cinema- 
tography — do the same kind of things for 
the otherwise inyisiblo, giving us, for 
example, a motion record of events within 
the animal body which cannot bo seen in 
any other way. Through the cine-film 
astronomers have known for many years 
that large masses of incandescent matter 
are shot out of the sun and can be seen as 
solar prominences at the time of a total 
eclipse. Again, the toclmique of photo- 
graphing a phenomenon at spaced-out 
intervaJs and projecting the film at the 
usual speed has been applied by the 
chemist and the metallurgist to the study 
of the growth of crystals. Hundreds of 
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motions in industry and in the laboratory 
have been studied with the same techniaue 
as that used in the slow -motion flimg of 
athletes and race-horses. The value of 
such films lies in the exactness with which 
it is possible to tako measurements of 
events too fast to see with the human 
eye. 

In 1956 the estimated amount of money 
invested in the Amor, motion-picture in- 
dustry was $2»7 68, 700,000. In the some 
year there were 65,000 cinemas in 
U.S.S.R.. 19,003 in the U.S.A., 7000 in 
W. Germany, 6611 in S. America, 5690 
(about 5100 of wliloh were eiflolent) in 
France, 4500 in Spain, 4325 in Great 
Britain, 3500 in Czechoslovakia, 2583 (in 
1956) in Sweden, 1600 in E. Germany, 
1582 in Beligrium, 540 in Switzerland, 528 
in the Netherlands, and 500 in Denmark. 

See also Censorship, Film; Curono- 
Chrome; Technicolor; United States 
op America (Film); and entries under 
individual stars and directors. 

See J. R. Cameron, Motion Pictures 
wUh Soundt 1929; R. Arnheim, Film, 
1933; M. Bardiche and R. Brosiilach, 
Histoire du Cintma, 1935 (Ene;. trans. 
1968); R. Spottiswoode, A Grammar of 
Film, 1935; P. Rotha, Documentary Film, 
1936, and The Film Till Now, 1950; A. 
Buchanan, Film Making from Script to 
Screen, 1937; L. Jacobs, The Rise of /Im 
American Film, New York, 1939; ^ 
Hardy (ed.), Grierson on Documentary, 
1946; J. P. Mayer, Sociology of Film, 
1946; J. Huntley, British Film Music, 
1947 ; M. Baloon and others, Twenty Years 
of British Film, 1947; E. Lindgron, The 
Art of the Film, 1948; R. Low and R. 
Manvell, The History of the British Film, 
1896-1900, 1906-1914, 1914-1918, 1948- 
1950; R. ^lanvoU, The Filin and the 
PuJblic, 1955; and the aan. International 
Motion Picture Alnumac, New York. 

Cineraria: 1. Genus of African shrubs 
or herbs, family Compositae, about 25 
species; grown under glass in Britain. 

2. Flower of the garden or florist wliioh 
is used for greenhouse or indoor decora- 
tion in winter and spring, derived from 
Seuecio erventus, and now existing in sev. 
forms and strains. 

Cinerary Urns, hand-made vessels of 
clay, glass, or sculptured marble, in which 
the ashes of those who had been cremated , 
were preserved. They are relics of the 
y tone and Bronze ages of N. Europe, wliile j 
others of a widely different typo are found ' 
in Rom. tombs. The urn proper used i 
for containing the ashes is a large flow’er- i 
pot-shaped vessel, and decorated only on 
the top; but oilier urns used wore the 
food- vessel variety, rather broad in shape, 
and standing low; the drinking-cup 
variety, tall and slim, with beautiful 
decorative designs covering the whole 
surface; and a vessel shaped like a cone, 
decorated, and having 2 or 3 perforations 
through the peripliery, and known as 
incense cups. Those latter were probably 
used to contain the fire with wliich the 
funeral pyre wtis lighted. 

Cingoli (onct Cingulum), It, tn in the 
Marches (q.v.), 13 m. NW. of Macorata 
(q.v.). Pop. 3000. 


Cinna, Gaius Helvlus, Rom. poet; 
tribtme in 44 bo. He was author of an 
epic poem entitled Smyrnafthe composi- 
tion of which, according to Plutarch, took 
him 8 years. After the funeral of Oaesar 
he was mistaken by the mob for L. 
Cornelius 0., one of the assassins, and 
lynched. 

Cinna, Lucius Cornelius, Rom. states- 
man and member of the popular party. 
In 87 BO his election to the consulship vras 
allowed by Sulla on condition of his taking 
on oath not to alter the existing constitu- 
tion. On Sulla's departure for the E. 
soon afterwards C. violated his oath; riots 
ensued, and he was expelled from the city. 
Together with Marius he returned at the 
head of an army, captured Romo, and 
was consul for 3 successivo years (86- 
84 BO). Proscriptions followed, and the 
death of Marius in Jan. 86 left C. leader 
of the popular party. Receiving news of 
Sulla's imminent return in 84, C. prepared 
to resist him, but was murdered by his 
own troops. 

Cinnabar, piin. ore of meroury, is the 
sulphide HgS. It crystaliiseB in small 
rhombohodral crystals with an adaman- 
tine lustre. The usual method of obtain - 
in mercury from the ore Is by roasting 
the ore when the sulphur is oxidised off 
into sulphur dioxide, and the mercury 
distils off and is condensed in a series of 
flues or chambers. It is found in Al- 
maden in Spain, California, the Bavarian 
Palatinate, and Idria in Calabria. 

Cinnamic Acid (CeHj CH rCH COOH), 
or Phenylacrylio Acid, constituent of storax 
(Slyrax oMcinalis), from which it may be 
extracted by warming the resin with 
caustic soda. C. A. is a crystalline solid 
melting at 133“ C. 

Cinnamomum, important ^nus of 
Laui’acoae, confined to the B. Indies. 
There are over 100 species, many of 
which yield either cinnamon or cassia, 
2 aromatic barks. C. zeylanicum pro- 
duces the finest cinnamon, and is culti- 
vated in Ceylon; C, Cassia produces 
cassia, and is often used to adulterate 
cinnamon ; O. Camphora is the plant from 
which camphor is distilled. See separate 
articles for various products. 

Cinnamon, bark of the twigs of a small 
tree, Cinnamomum zeylanicum, family 
Laiiraccne. The bark is taken off. and 
when dry curls up. It is the oil of C. which 
produces its flavour, and this is prepared 
from pieces of bark which are first soaked 
in sea w.ater and then distilled. The oil 
itself is of a yellowish-brown colour. C. is 
useful both as a medicine and as a flavour- 
ing in cooking. Cassia, which Is produced 
from another variety of the genus, Is 
sometimes used Instead of C., but is much 
coarser, {See illustration, p. 482.) 

Cinnamon Stone, or Hessonite, variety 
of garnet so called on accoimt of its 
resembling cinnamon in its yellowish - 
brown colour. It is found in Scotland, 
Ireland, Ceylon, and the U.S.A., some- 
timos occurring in shapeless masses and 
sometimes in the form of crystals. The 
variety found in Ceylon is used in jewel- 
lery work. 

Cino da Pistoia (c. 1268-1337), It. poet, 
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«> 0, the current / represented by AB 
is maxlmmn, EfX, la^ng the roitaire 
E by & 0**» As R increases, the impedance 
Z •« V +X* increases, the current and 
phase anifle {<f>) decrease. If x, y arc the 


voltage values, being varying quantities 
assumed to follow sine curves, is a geo- 
metric (‘vector') addition (sec Alter- 
nating Cttbrent). The sum of the sine 
curves (q.v.) represented by OA and OB is 
the sine curve represented by 00. The 



co-ordinates to the endpoint of the current 
vector AO of length I at any intermediate 
E X 

position, * « / sin ^ “ z ' Z*^ «■ J cos ^ 

* § . andx* - 7* - ~ ’ ^ - 

Z Z 2* z® 

E. This is the equation to a circle on 

EIX as diameter, described by the current 
vector as the resistance goes from 0 to oo. 
The power El cos ^ is measured by the 
ordinate y. It is maximum for <l> « 45®, 
R •-= X. In a more developed form the 
0. D. represents the working of the 
alternating (3UiTent induction and com- 
mutator motors, S^cc CntotJiT, Electric. 

‘ Circle News,* see Army News Services. 

Circle of Confusion, in photography 
(q.v.), the degree to which a geometrical 
point of light is diffused in the image pro- 
jected by a lens. For reasonable sharp- 
ness the disk diameter may be rf,D in. when 
viewing a print or enlargement at about 
10 in. from the eye; from tliis it will be 
seen that the disk must be much smaller in 
negatives which are to be greatly enlarged. 

Circle of Curvature, see Radius of 
Curvature. 

Circles of Stone, see Stone Circles. 

Circuit, Electric, any combination of 
resistances and reactances carrying direct 
or alternating current. In direct current 
C.s the reactance is zero and voltage/ 
current relations are determined by the 
simple form of Ohm’s Law (q.v.); the volt 
drop across a resistance R is Rx current. 
When resistances Ru Rt* R» . . . are joined 
in series the current I is constant through 
the circuit and the total voltage is 
E — Ri/ -I- Rif -l-RsI ... the total resist- 
ance being Ri -f-R, + R8 -f . . . If the 
resistances are joined in parallel across a 
voltage Et the currents in the branches 
are Ji - EfRu 1% — E! Rtf It — EiRt . . . 
the total current is Ii +/8+/b + . . . •» 

{ S A ^ ^ ’ and the resistance 

of the branches taken together is given by 
In alternating 

current O.s the addition of current and 


E 



Fig. 1 

voltage across a pure (*ohmio*) resistance 
R carrying a current I sin wt is RJ sin wf, 
in phase with the current. The voltage 
across an inductance L is Lx (rate of 
change of current). The rate of change 
of sin <o( is cu cos tof, thus the voltage 
across L is wL cos w/, leading the current 



by 90®. The quantity wL =» -Y is the 
reactance. The magnitude of the result- 


a nt vol tage is 7\'R*H-A’2, the quantity 
V R* -f A* «=« Z is the impedance =» the 
ratio of the magnitudes (peak values or 
r.m.s. values) of voltage to current. The 
voltage leads the current by a phase angle 
tan <t> »= Xjll (the Q -factor), cos <t> “ 
R/Z >(the power factor). Adopting the 
prefix j to indicate a vector turned anti- 
clockwise by 90®, E -« R1 +jX T or 
Z — R The common induction 

coil has both resistance and inductance 
and is equivalent to a C. with resistance in 
series with inductance. A C. consisting 
of a number of induction coils in series, 
with resistances Ru R*. R» . . . and 
reactances Xi, X't, Xt . . . has impedance 
Z - (fii + Rg+Rs. . .) +jiXi+Xt . . .) and 
the voltage across tho C. is the geometric 
sum of the voltages across each coil, also 
obtained by adding all lu -phase compo- 
nents and all leading components. The 
admittance, F, tho ratio of current to 
voltage, is tho inverse of impedance. 


F- 


As the meaning of the prefix 


R-fjA* 

i in the denominator is not clear, we write 
« __ R-jX R-jX 

^ “(R+7x7(R-iA) ” 7f«+(+i)(~j)A* 
(+7)(~j) indicates turning a vector 
+ 90® and then turning it back - 90® : the 

result Is unity. Thus F — ~ “ G' - 

jB. O is caUed the conductance, B the 
susoeptonoo. It is easy to verify that ( R + 
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jX) iO-jB) - 1. If sev. induction coils 
are connected in parallel across a voltage 
J5P, the branch currents are YiB, y%E . . . 
and the resultant current is the sum 
{Gi +On +Ot . . ^E-jiBi -f ^2 . OiS. 

In a capacitor of capacitance C ^ith a 
voltage E sin cof across the plates, the 
charge at any instant is g CE sin at, 
the current is the rate of change of q, 
oiCE cos at, leading the voltage by 90®. 
In a C. with a resistance JR in series with a 
capacitance C, carrying a current I sin at, 
the voltage has a component HI sin at In 
phase and a component I/aC lagging by 


90®, the impedance ^ — JR - If an 

inductance L is inserted, the total react- 
ance becomes aL — — . The voltages 

across the inductance and the capacitance 
arc opposite in phase. If now L or C Ib 
adjusted so that aL ■» IfaC, the react- 
ance vanishes and the current is limited by 
the resistance only. The C. gives ‘maxi- 
mum response* to any applied voltage — 
this is tne condition of resonance. If 


the frequency / « Is varied, the value 
1 

f *« — will give resonance. This Is 

uVlc 

the ‘proper* or resonance frequency of the 

C. Adjusting either L or C to resonan(M| 
is ‘ tuning * the C. It should be noted thaf 
it is assumed throughout that L is inde- 
pendent of the value of the current, which 
only holds for air-cored Inductance. An 
iron core introduces complications due to 
the fact that the magnetic induction B 
is not proportional to magnetising force 
H, and loads to the complex phenomenon 
of ‘ferro-resonance.* It is also important 
to note that inductive reaotanen is directly 
proportional to frequency, capacitative 
i*eactanco is inversely so. On low fre- 
quencies the inductance is of little effect 
on the current, but a capacitance is more 
like an open C. ; on very high frocmencies 
the inductance hiis an open-circuit effect, 
the capacitance nearly a short-circuit 
effect. The inductance bars or ‘chokes* 
high frequency currents, the capacitance 
chokes low frequency currents and 
definitely bars direct current. See E, W. 
Golding, Electrical Measvremcnts and 
Measuring Instruments, 1940; A. B. 
Clayton, Aliernaiing Currents, 1934; 
A. T. Dover, Theory and Practice of Alter- 
nating Currents, 1944; 3. R. Barr and 

D. J. Bolton, Principles of Direct-Current 
Electrical Engineering, 1943, 

Circuit-breaker, powerful switch which 
opens d circuit automatically in con- 
ditions wliich endanger the plant or net- 
work, such as excessive current (short 
circuit) or voltage or failure of generating 
plant. The C.8 are usually operated by 
I’elays. In some cases the fault Is of short 
duration and is cleared as soon ns the C. is 
opened. To avoid interruption of supply 
to consumers, C.s are often made ‘rapid- 
reolosing,' closing the circuit after a 
fraction of a sec. Should the fault per- 
sist, the C. opens again. Sometimes this 
process is repeated. Arcing between 


oontoots may he minimised by ImmeTsion 
in oil or by air blast. The size of C.8 is 
indicated by their rupturing capacity in 
kVA, i.o. the volt-amperes they can open 
successfully. C.s on the high voltage 
network of the Grid have a rupturing 
capacity of 14 million kVA. 

Circuits, periodical progresses of the 
judges of the que6n*s bench div. of the 
high court of justice through the sev. cos. 
of England and Wales, for the purpose of 
administering justice iu civil and criminal 
matters. The circuit system dates almost 
from the reign of Henry I, who organised 
C. of the judges of the curia regis and 
barons of the exchequer partly for 
judicial, but principally for financial, 
purposes. The great function of these 
old itinerant justices was that they linked 
up the local with the central adminis- 
tration. In 1173 the country was 
divided Into 6 C. for exchequer purposes. 
The judicial functions were further 
developed by oommissions of justices to 
try criminals presented by the hundred 
and the shire. Edward I replaced the 
irregrular C. of the itinerants by regular 
C. of the judges of assize; the country 
being divided into 4 C. in 1293, with 2 
judges to each div. The present assizes 
may be said to date from the close of the 
13th cent., when the judges of assize were 
empowered to act under commissions of 
nistprius (q.v.), oyer and terminer (q.v.), 
and jail delivery (q.v. ). Regulation of the 
present C. was originally provided for by 
the Judicature Act, 1876, but this is now 
replaced by the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature (Consolidation) Act, 1925. At the 
present day the C. comprise 8 divs.: the 
SE.. Midland. N., NE., Oxford, W., N. 
Wales and Chester, and S. Wales. The 
winter assizes commence about the middle 
of Jan.; the summer, the middle of May; 
and the autumn, the middle of Oct. No 
civil (nisi prius) business is taken at the 
autumn assizes except in Bristol, Devon, 
Glamorgan, Lanarkshire, and Suffolk. 
There are additional assizes in May for 
Lancs and Yorks. In the TT.S.A. there 
are 9 federal circuit courts of appeal, each 
circuit having appellate jurisdiction over 
sev. federal dist. courts. The President 
appoicts the judges to these circuit courts, 
hut judges of the dist. courts are eligible 
to sit. Those courts have appellate 
jurisdiction over most of the issues cog- 
nisable by the dist. courts, though some 
issues go direct to the supreme court. 
Sec also Asstzk. 

Circular Measure, in geometry, a method 
of measuring angles. The angle between 
2 straight intersootiiig lines, AX and AY, 
is expressed as the ratio of the length of 
the circular arc XY to the length of the 
radius AY of the circle; in general, angle 

« Tills expression Is Inde- 

radius 

pendent of the length of the given radius, 
since, for a given angle, the length of 
the arc is proportional to the radius. 
The unit of C. M. is the radian, the angle 
subtended at the centre of the circle by 
an arc of length equal to the radius. 
Since the length of the circumference of a. 
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oirole »• 2ir x radius, the number of radians 
in a full oircle is 2w, l.e. approximately 
6 284. In order to convert the measure 
of an angrle from degrrees to radians, multi- 

ply by or divide by 57*296. See also 
Metrology. 


blood Into the arteries. The heart (Q.v.) 
is a 4 -chambered muscular bagr* which 
by its alternate contraction and dilation 
acts as the pump which maintains the 
circulation through the body. These 4 
chambers are divided into pairs, the right 
and left ventricles, and the right and left 
auricles. The auricles are in communi- 



cation with the ventricles, but the right 
chambers of the heart are only connected 
to the left in the indirect manner shown 
in the description of the circulation. The 
vessoJs which lead from the ventricles are 
respectively termed the pulmonary artery 
on the right and the aorta on the left. 
There are valves between the auricles and 
the ventricles, that on the right side con- 
sisting of 3 flaps and being termed the 
tricuspid, that on the left being termed 
mitral, or bicuspid, and consisting only 
of 2 flaps. In order that the blood may 
circulate through the body it has to 
describe 2 circles. It has to pass through 
the body generally in a large circle, and 
this is called the systemic circulation, 
while it further has to pass through the 
lungs, forming the pulmonary circulation. 
The 2 auricles of the heart contract and 


Circular Note, see Credit, Letter of. drive the blood into the still expanded 
Circular Numbers, any number with 1, ventricles. Thereupon the auricles relax 
6, or 6 in the miits place. and the ventricles contract, driving the 

Circulating Libraries, as opposed to blood through the aorta and the pul- 
public libraries (q.v.), are those for the Imonary arteries. This alternate con- 
use of which a subscription is charged, ftracting and expanding causes a continual 
They were first introduced into England in flow of blood in a series of spurts (the pulse 
the 1740*8 by a bookseller who charged a beats). The blood driven Into the pul- 
fee for the loan of books from his shop, monary artery passes through it into its 2 
By 1776 4 C. L. existed in London, and in branches, one branch passing through each 
1842 Mudio (q.v.) founded his famous hmg. Hero the blood is oxygenated and 
library, which to a great extent deter- purified, since it is passed through smaller 
mined the reading taste of the day. The and smaller branches, ultimately directed 
libraiy of W. H. Smith (q.v.) was estab. Into the pulmonary capillaries covering 
in the late 19th cent, and the Times Book the air cells of the lungs (q.v.). Here the 


Club in the early 20th cent., and there are 
large C. L. at Foyles, Ilarrods, Army and 
Navy Stores, and Boots (at most 
branches). A number of ‘twopenny 
libraries* sprang up at the beginnmg of 
the cent., but they are largely superseded 
by the public libraries. 

Circulation of the Blood. Harvey in 
1628 was the first to demonstrate that 


carbon dioxide Is given up and oxygen 
taken. These capillaries then reunite into 
4 pulmonary veins which carry the blood 
to the left auricle. Oxygenated as it now 
is, it is in a similar manner passed again 
into the left ventricle, and from thence 
into the aorta, which carries it in a great 
enrvo down alongside the vertebral 
column. Branches are given off from this 


the blood circulates. The ancients had for tho head, the neck, and the arms at 


conceived that the arteries held air, and the curve, while on its downward course 
it was generally held prior to Harvey that it throws branches to the thorax, abdo- 
the blood was iiumped from the heart to men, and legs. From the various branches 


the veins, and that the blood moved in of tho aorta the blood passes into the 
a to-and-fro movement. He, however, capillaries, and is again gathered up Into 


showed that the veins have valves which 
prevent the blood flowing back, and at 
the same time lie proved that tho arteries 
contained blood, not air. The circulatory 
system consists of arteries, veins, capil- 
laries, and the heart. Tho arteries are 
tubes, with stout elastic walls well pro- 
vided with muscular tissue. They branch 
in their course, becoming thinner-wailed 
and smaller as they subdivide, and finally 
they pass into the capillaries, which are 
very minute and walled only with a single 
layer of colls. These capillaries run 
through the tissues and unite to form 
small veins, or venules, and these in their , 
turn unite to form the largo veins. As i 
has been pointed out, these veins often I 
possess valves which prevent a reflux of 


the veins after it has parted with its 
oxygen to tho tissues and gathered up the 
carbon dioxide gas which represents the 
wtiste. ^riiese veins unite into 2 large 
trunks, tho superior and Inferior venae 
cavae. The superior vena cava receives 
the blood from tho head, neck, and arms, 
while the inferior vena cava receives the 
blood from the rest of the body. Through 
these the blood is poured back again into 
the right auricle, whence it repeats the 
above process, being reoxygenated each 
time on circulating through the pulmonary 
system before It begins its course through 
the general system. The blood of the 
abdominal viscera, however, takes a 
different course. It comes from the aorta, 
but from the capillaries of the stomach. 
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Intestines, and spleen, it is gathered into 
the portal yeln. From here it passes Into 
the liver, where aeain It is distributed 
into capillaries. At the same time blood 
travels direct from the aorta to the liver 
by means of the hepatic artery. It is 
through the portal vein that many of 
the products of digestion are carried to the 
liver, mingling with the blood from the 
hepatic artery, and the capillaries re- 
uniting to form small veins; these again 
join together to form tho hepatic vein, 
wMch carries the blood back into the 
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DTAOKAM OF TIIE CIRCULATION OF THE 
BLOOD 


is driven from this dorsal heart. The 
venous system is lacunar, the venous 
blood passing along body cavity spaces to 
the gills and thence back to the heart. 
In insects the vascular syBtem is not very 
distinctly developed. In moUnsos the 
arterial system is fairly well developed* 
Passing to the vertebrates, the heart is a 
ventral and not a dorsal vessel. The 
typical fish circulation Involves the fact 
that the heart always contains deoxy- 
genated blood, which is taken by the 
afferent branohiala to the gills, where it 
absorbs oxygen. The dorsal aorta, 
formed from efferent branchials which 
drain the gills, carries the blood to the 
body; thus showing the great difference 
between them and tho higher vertebrates, 
in whom the dorsal aorta arises from 
the heart. Moreover in fish the blood 
travels along a single circuit, in contrast 
to the double circulation of higher 
vertebrates. In amphibians the heart 
hiia developed into a 3 -chambered organ. 
They have a right and left auricle and 1 
ventricle; tho ventricle drives the blood 
to the head, body, and lungs, while the 
right auricle takes deoxygenated blood 
from the body, and the left oxygenated 
blood from tho lungs or gills. In all these 

i^more or less mixed, aS^it is only In 
birds and mammals that there is a com- 
plete separation of the 2 sides of the heart, 
resulting in the separation of the arterial 
and venous systems, so that they can only 
communicate through capillaries. In 
birds the aorta goes to the right, while in 
mammals it goes to the left, but except 
for the fact that their hearts arc different 
m structure, and for tho above fact, the 
circulatory sytems are Blmilar in birds 
aud mammals. In tlds matter the 
metamorphosis of the frog affords a 
striking example of the evolution of the 
circulatory system from the flsh-like 
arrangement of the tadpole to the circu- 
lation of the adult frog as described 
above. See W. Harvey, De MoUi, Cordis 
ct Sanauinis, 1628 (Eng. trans., Ths 
Cirndafion of the Mood, No. 262 in Every- 
man’s Library); C. Singer, Ths Discovery 
of the Circulation of the Bloody 1922; H. 


inferior vena cava. This course taken by 
the blood from the abdominal viscera, 
through tho liver to tho hepatic vein, in- 
volving a passage through the 2 sets of 
capillaries, is referred to as tho portal 
circulation {sec Lymph), Tho heart itself 
receives its supply of blood from what are 
termed coronary arteries which spring 
from the root of tho aorta. This blood, 
after passing through the heart capillaries, 
is passed directly into the right auricle. 
The disease angina pectoris is caused 
by a partial blocking of these coronary 
arteries. 

Compared ivc. It is not until we come to 
the higher worms that we arrive at any- 
thing approaoliing a. vascular system, the 
various typos giving rise to manifold 
stages until the highest stage for them is 
reached in the possession of a dorsal 
heart. In crustaceans, arteries are fairly 
well developed through which the blood 


Gray, Anatomy (Slat ed.), 1954. 

Ciroumoision (Lat. cutting round), cut- 
ting off of the foreskin (prepuce), is a rite 
of aiict oidgin and -tvi despread use. It 
was practised amf)ng the early Egyptians, 
as is proved by extant monuments; and 
it is a i)rimitive Arab custom. It was 
practised by the Aztecs, and at the present 
time by all Muslims, the Kaffirs, tho 
Australian aborigines, the Papuans, and 
the .Tows. The last-named people regard 
it, as they have always done, as a custom 
of great religious importance; and on© of 
the earliest controversies of the Christian 
Church was on the subject of its retention. 
The reason for the rite is not known, but 
it originated probably either as a sacrifice 
or as a distinctive tribal mark, like 
tattooing. C. Is also practised on purely 
medicjal grounds in cases where the 
foreskin cannot be drawn back to allow 
cleansing of the underlying parts, or when 
the opening of the prepuce is so small as 
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to obstraot the flow of urine. It is a 
trlrial operation in Infancy. 

Ciroumoision> Feast of the, commemor- 
ates on 1 Jan. the Circumcision of Jesus 
Christ 8 days after his birth, according to 
the Law of Moses. 

Circumferenoe (Lat. circum, round; 
ferre, to carry), or periphery, is the name 
given to the curved line which encloses 
a plane geometrical figure, such as a 
circle, an ellipse, etc. tfee Chicle. 

Ciroumferentor, instrument used in 
surveying of mines. It consists of a com- 
pass, with diametrical sights, the dial of 
which is divided into degrees. This is 
attached to a stand, and can be adjusted 
so that the angle which the line of sight 
makes with the magnetic N. can be 
observed on the dial. 

Ciroumlooution, see Periphrasis. 

Circumnavigation means literally sailing 
around, but is usually applied to voyages 
round the world. Among famous circum- 
navigators may be mentioned Francis 
Drake, Bougainville (1760-9), and Capt. 
Cook (177C-9). 

Circumpolar Stars, see Stabs. 

Circumstantial Evidence, see Evidence. 

Ciroumvallation. In fortification, an 
entrenchment or chain of defensive works, 
erected by a besieging army, but facing 
outwards towards the country, so as to 
uard against attempts at relief by a 
eld army, is called a line of 0. The 
field-works are sometimes connected by 
a parapet or a rampart. 

Circus (Lat. circus, (4k Kirkos or Krikos), 
very anct form of entertainment, origin- 
ally an exhibition of athletic prowess in 
the form of races and contests of various 
kinds. The Korn. C. was held in the open 
air in vast buildings which have their 
modern equivalent in the sports stadiiiins, 
which are almost always of the same 
elliptical shape. The seating, then as 
now, was In tiers, and in Rom. days the 
lower tiers were of wood and the upper of 
stone, the lower seats being reserved for 
the aristocracy. There wore boxes for 
great personages. Chariot racing was on© 
of the most popular contests in the Rom, 
C,, the horses being driven by expert 
ohariotoors, nearly iilways slaves, who 
drove 2, .3, 4, and sometimes more horses. 
Contestants w^ore distinctive colours. 
Immense excitement was aroxised and 
accidents were many. 

The modern C. dates from the middle of 
the 18th cent. Except that it was per- 
formed in an arena, it hud little in common 
with the Rom. C., except in the use of 
horses. It was entirely a professional 
affair. It was a travelling entertainment, 
touring the country and given in a tout. 
Performing animals of all kinds played a 
large part In it, but equestrian skill was | 
the big attraction. There was a comic | 
element introduced by the clown. Philip 
Afltley (q.v.), a very notable horseman, 
was the first to found a C. which had a 
fixed abode (on the S. side of Westminster 
Bridge, London). At first only the seats 
were roofed over, the ring itself being open 
to the sky. He introduced many varied 
aots, including singing and dancing. He 
had opposition from the Royal C., which 


opened in 1783 and afterwards became the 
Surrey Theatre. Astley scored big suo- 
oesses with his troops of trained horses 
which performed tricks at the word of 
command, and these ‘liberty horses* are 
still one of the most popular acts in any 0. 
(The training of such animals, not only 
horses but all sorts of beasts, including 
seals, has now reached a high point of 
perfection. In no case, whether with 
lions, tigers, horses, or any form of animal 
life, is cruelty used. It is impossible to 
teach animals by that means.) Many 
others followed AstJey’s lead, notably 
Ducrow. From the C. proper arose the 
equine drama, full-blooded and spec- 
tacular melodramas, often of a patriotic 
nature, in which many horses and other 
animals were used. The famous *Maz- 
eppa* was an outstanding example of this 
rather curious form of dramatic art, 
which became so popular that it invaded 
the Theatre Royal, Drury Lone, itself. 
Lion-taming became an important part of 
C. programmes and there have been many 
famous exponents of tlxis difilcult and at 
times dangerous calling, one of the earliest 
celebrities being a Dutchman named Van 
Ambergh or Amburgh, whose perform- 
ances at Drury Lane Queen Victoria 
visited 4 times In 1 month. London and 
other cities had resident C.s for many 
years. Ilenglers, which stood on the site 
^ow occupied by the London Palladium, 
^as outstanding. Hero too horses played 
a large part, and the programme usually 
ended with a water show, the ring being 
inundated with water. The London 
Hippodrome, os its name implies, was 
oi'i^nally used mostly os a CJ., although, 
like Astley’s Amphitheatre in its later 
days, it had a stage as well. But the C. 
never entirely deserted ‘tlie rorid’ and 
many spent all the summer touring round 
the country. For many years ‘Lord’ 
(George Sanger's C. was tlie greatest in 
Great Britain . Mr Sanger (q.v.) was not a 
peer: ‘Lord’ was an assumed title. An 
outstanding success at the Agric. Hall, 
Islington, started his 0. on its career. 
For many years that hall staged a C. every 
Christmas os part of a vast show called 
‘The World’s Fair,’ but Sanger’s C. was in 
the main a road show. Nor must Wullf's 
C. be forgotten. This was a most elabor- 
ate affair and for many years woa to bo 
seen every Christmas at the Crystal 
Palace. It always ended with a spec- 
tacular production, such as a tournament 
with knights in armour jousting, or a wild 
boar hunt. Simple but most effective 
scenic tricks were used and the costumes 
were elaborate. Sanger, too, did not 
disdain a spectacular ending to his C., 
which frequently took the form of his 
version of a famous battle, in w^hich fire- 
works played a prominent part. 

The lure of the C. ring has attracted 
many and does so to-day. The tan and 
the sawdust, the spangles and the high 
efficiency of the performers, people who 
lived a life apart and wore never seen out 
of the ring, touched a note of romance. 
This was soon found to be non-existent 
by those who risked all to join a C., which 
is a place of hard, unremitting work and 
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Iron discipline. But the call of the C. still 
remalnst even in these days of sdentlflo 
machinery, and C.s, both in London and 
in the provs., lose nothing of their appeal, 
although to-day they are far more sophisti- 
cated than formerly. Sir Charles B. 
Cochran (q.v.), the great showman, was 
never so happy as when running a C. 
The greatest name in the Brit. C. world 
in modem times was that of Capt. Bertram 
Mills, whose ann. C. at Olympia drew all 
London, a tradition excellently carried on 
by Ills sons to-day, both in London and on 
the road. Other prominent names as C. 
impresarios are those of Tom Arnold, 
Chipperheld, and Billy Smart. 

In America the C. has been a prime 
favourite in the way of entertainment for 
years. The vastness of the coimtry and 
the multiplicity of cities, tns, and vile, 
made a touring C. a profitable business. 
The greatest name in the C. world is that 
of the Amor. Phlneas T. Barnum, who 
claimed, with reason, to have the greatest 
show in the world. He was always pro- 
ducing novelties ; he must have everything 
of the largest kind and it was he who 
introduced the three -ringed C., with 3 
separate shows going on at one and the 
yame time. Barnum visited Great Britain 
with his show from time to time and 
created an immense sensation by buying 
‘Jumbo,* the biggest elephant In the 
world, from the London Zoo. Col. W. F.| 
Cody (q.v.), ‘Buffalo Bill,* ran his Wild 
W. Show in the form of a C. The Fore- 
panglis, Adam and John, were other great 
Amer. C. proprietors, as uere also the 
Sells Brothers, Robinson and Stone, and 
Murray. Of reoont times the Ringllng 
Brothers have been predominant, their 
C.s being vast affairs, far removed from 
the simple outfits of the old * tenting days,’ 
moving In their own special trains, with a 
huge staff of employees. But to most 
people the old -fashioned C., with the smeU 
of the tan and sawdust, the naphtha lamps, 
the blaring brass band, and the mysterious 
folk who perform thoir wonders with such 
ease, presents the main romance of the C. 
Of the various kinds of performers, acro- 
bats (q.v.) of many types and kinds form 
the sinews of the entertainment, the core of 
which, in true C., must always bo animals. 

Cire Perdue, name given to an old 
method of jiroducing bronze statues 
(well described by Benvenuto Cellini). 
The molten bronze was poured into a 
model made in wax over a clay core and 
cased over. The bronze assxmiod the 
shape of the intervening surface repre- 
sented by the wax. The famous bronzes 
of Benin In Nigeria wore made by this 
method. 

Cirencester, pari, and urb. dist. In 
Glos, England, situated on the R. Chum, 
16 m. SK. of Gloucester. C. was founded 
by the early Britons, and became a Rom. 
station under the name of Corinium. 


CiriA It. tn, in Piedmont (q.v.), 12 m. 
N. of Turin (q.v.). Pop. 7000. 

Giro, It. tn. In Calabria (q.v.), near the 
Gulf of Taranto, 42 m. NE. of Catanzoro 
(q.v.). Pop. 12,600. 

Cirque (Fr.) or Corrie (Scottish) or 
Cwm (Welsh), semi-oircuJar basin-like 
hollow forming the head of a valley or 
excavated in the side of a mt. In cold 
mountainous regions snow patches ao- 
cumulate in chance hoUows. The alter- 
nation of freezing and thawing orotmd 
these patches causes the rocks to disinte- 
grate and the debris is carried away by 
avalanches and by melt-water. The 
hollow is thus enlarged and bites back 
into the hill slope. C.s where snow 
accumulates in the winter faster than it 
melts during the summer, so that a 
permanent snow-fleld forms, serve as 
sources from which glaciers flow. The 
movement of ice plucks blocks from the 
corrie walls and from the floor, steepening 
the former and often scooping out a 
hollow in the latter. 

Cirrhosis, chronic, progressive disease of 
the liver. The parenchymatous cells are 
gradually destroyed by inflammatory pro- 
cesses and replaced by fibrous tissues. 
The initial stages of C. are associated 
with enlargement, or hypertrophy, of the 
liver — hence the name Hypertrophie C. 
Later, with the formation of fibrous tisau^ 
the organ shrinks, becomes hardened, and 
‘takes on a yellow colour. This is called 
Atrophic C. Some lobules of the liver are 
sometimes affected but not others, so that 
the shrinkage is uneven, giving an ir- 
regular outline to the liver. C. may ho 
caused by substances poisonous to the 
liver cells, such as alcohol, or by infection 
(see Hepatitis). Alcoholic O. is 0. of the 
liver due to chronic alcoholism. Cardiac 
C. is due to destruction of the liver cells 
and their replacement with flbrous tissue 
from the increased pressure tn the hepatic 
veins in congestive heart failure. C. leads 
to obstruction of the portal blood system 
and the estab. of a collateral olrculation 
between the portal and the systemic 
circulation. Obstruction of the portal 
system may cause ascites (q.v.). See 
under Liver. 

Cirripedia (Lat. cirrus, curl, pes, foot), 
order of fixed Crustaceans whioh includes 
the barnacles and acorn-shells (q.v.). All 
the species are marine, and live in either 
a parasitic or a sessile state. Nearly 
all the species are hermaphrodite, but in 
some genera dwarf male forms known as 
complerneMal males are also to be found. 

Cirrus, see Cloud. 

Cirrus, in botany, tendril formed from 
the apex of a leaf; the corresponding 
adjective is oirrose or oirrhose. 

Cirta, anct city of Numldia, the cap. of 
Massinissa and his successors. Restored 
by Constantine the Great, It was re- 
named after him. See Constantine. 


Rom. remains have been discovered, and 
the tn possesses a Rom. museum. The 
par. church dates from the 15 th cent. 
Agriculture is the chief occupation, and 
there are sov. light industries. The 
Royal Agric, College is bore, and there is 
a flue live-stock market. Pop. 11,540. 


Cisalpine Republic (Lat. cia, on this sid^ 
moaning on this side of the Alps, and 
originally so used by the Romans) was 
formed In 1797 by the joining of the 
Cispadane and Transpadane reps, formed 
the year before by Bonaparte. The 
whole rop. consisted of Mantua, Brescia, 
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Lombardy* Cremona* Verona* Rovi^o* Stephen Harding* third abbot of Olteanx, 
Modena, MaeBn, Carrara, Romano, Fer- in 1134* the order posseRsed 84 houses; 
rara* and Bolo^a. The H.Q. of the gov. IfiO when St Bernard d. in 1153; 530 in 
was Milan, and Its army consisted of Fr. 1199; and 700 in the following cent, 
soldiers. It was eventually known os the After 1125 there were almost as many 

It. rop,* and formed the basis of the liousos of women as of men. The first 

Napole(Milo kingdom of Italy (1805-14). Eng. foundation (1128) was Waverley 
Cisneros* Francis Ximenes de (1436- Abbey, near Farnham in BmTey; and 
1517), see Ximeniss, or Jimeneh, ms when the monasteries wore suppressed 
CiSNKRoa, Francisco. under Henry VIII there were 86 monos- 

CissampelOB* genus of Menispermacoae. teries and 33 convents iu England and 
C, ParHrat the paroirahrava, is a native Scotland. Besides their immense spiritual 
of sev. W. Indian Is., and of Brazil. The influence in the heyday of the order, the 
root is employed in Europe aa a tonic O. (known also from their hal)it as White 
diuretio, and the juice of the fresh plant Monks) developed a distinctive style of 
in its native country is said to be an Gothic architecture, relying on form at 
olficacious antitoxin in cases of snake-bito. the expense of ornament, and they were 
Gissbury* large prehistoric earthwork pioneers of agriculture. But by the 
with a number of deep, circular pits, in middle of the 13th cent, the order was in 
Sussex, England, 2 in. N. of Worthing, decline, and it was not uutil the Trappist 
It contained flint instruments of the reform (sec Traitists) In the 17tli cent. 
Stone Age. Rom. antiquities have also that a return was made to the original 
been found. Near by is Chanctonbury spirit of Glteaux. To-day the Trappiste 
Ring (q.v,). have numerous houses both in Europe and 

Cissoid (Gk kissos, ivy), cuspoidal America. The habit consists of a white 
curve Invented bj’’ Dioclos, the matlie- woollen tunic, a black scapular (with 
matician of Alexandria. Ho came across hood) of the same material, a leather 
it in hla investigation of the problems girdle, and (in choir) a white woollen 
of the trisection of a plane angle and cowl. Hee Manriquoz, Annales Cister- 
the finding of 2 mean proportions between cienses (4 vols.), 1642; Cardinal Newman, 
2 straight linos. One method of descrlb- The Cistercian Saints of h'naland, 1844-5; 
Ing the curve is as follows: In a circle H. Collins, Spirit and Mission of the 
draw any diameter. Then erect 2 Cistercian Order ^ 1866; D. Knowles, The 
perpendiculars on this diameter at oqnalJ ilfonacfic Order in Kngland, 1940, and The 
distances from the centre and on the sam^ Religwus Orders in England, 1948. 
side of the diameter. Let one of these Cistern, small reservoir or tank in- 
cut the circumference in a point O, and stalled in buildings for storage of water 

let A be the extremity of the diameter on where supply is intermittent, to reduce 
the same side of the c(*utre. ,Toin CA pressure or to isolate distribution pipes 
and let it cut the other (produced) from the water authority’s mains so os to 
perpendicular in P, then the locus of P prevent pollution of the latter. Usually 
is the C. curve. Its equation can be a ‘service pipe’ connects from the water 
expressed in the form v*{2a—x) — a:*, authority’s main to tho C., into which the 
The tangent to the circle at the other end flow is controlled by a ball-valve. Hrink- 
of the diameter is tlie aej'-mptoto to the ii^ water and culinary taps are connected 
curve which consists of 2 similar portions direct to service pipes, while water- 
on either side of the diameter with a cusp clqsets, baths, lavatory basins, etc., are 
at A. served by ‘ distribution pipes ’ from the C. 

Clstaceae* family of dicotyledonous C.s are required by tho by-laws of some, 
shrubs and herbs, 6 genera, mostly but not all, water authorities. 
Mediterranean, some American. Leaves Cisternino, It. tn in Apulia (q.v.), 27 
opposite, flowers perfect with 3 to 5 sepals, m. WNW. of Brindisi (q.v.). Pop. 9000. 
8 to 6 petals, many sttunens, 1 -colled Cists (Gk kisii', Lnt. cistn, a box or 
superior ovary, and capsular fruit, chest) are receptacles for the body or 
Genera include Cisius, Fumana, Ilalium, ashes of the deceased in burials of early 
Helianihenium, Hudsonia, and Lechexx. man. The cist is usually in a grave 

Cistelidae, family of coleopterous Insects which may or may not be covered by a 

nearly related to the Tenehrionidae, mound {see Barrows). C. »nay bo made 

differs from It chiefly In that the species of tiles, stone dressed or in the rough 
have the claws of the tarsi comb -like, state, wood, or lead. They arc perhaps 
Little Is known about those beetles. most coinmou in Bronze Ago and Koni. 

Cistercians, members of a religious order contexts. In a special sense, a r-ist was 
foimded at Cfteaux (q.v.) in 1098 by a also a small box for tlio sacred utensils 
group of about 20 monks from the Bene- carried in procession during the Ok 

diotuie abbey of Molesmes, led by their mystic festivaJs. 

abbot, Robert of Champagne. Their Cistus, or Rock-rose, genus at Oistaccao, 
purpose was a more literal observance of 20 speeies of evorgi*een shrubs, naUvo to 
St Benediet’a (q.v.) rule than was in vogue the Medltermnoan, with rosf'*-liko flowom 
among the black monks at that period, of white, yellow, pink, puride, (d wh*^ 
The extreme austerity of the new founda- hybrid forms such as C. >■ Silver Pink, Ca- 
tion innde progress difficult during tho lusitan icus, C, x crn-baricnsis, and C. x 
first 10 years or so; hut the arrival of St are most esteemed for gardens, 

Bernard (q.v.) and his compaiiionfl In 1112 Citadel, strong fortress situated in or 
marked a turning-point in the order’s hist, near a city, to keep tho Inhab. f»f the city 
The Cistercian influence spread rapidly In due order and submission, and also to 
during the 1 2th cent. On the death of St form a rallying -point and last place of 
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defence when the tn is attacked. Famons Morseynlde; and. in 1925, general secre* 
C.s have included the Acropolis of Athens, tary of the Trades Union Congress. He 
the Horn. Capitol, and that of Cairo. took a leading part in the struggle to 
Citation, process in the conuneucoment secure the repeal of the Trades Dispute 
of a suit by which the parties are com- Act of 1927. From 1947 to 1957 C. was 
manded to appear before the cousistorlal chairman of the Brit, Electricity Author- 
courts (see Ecolbsiastioal Cotjrts). ity. ITe was created a peer in 1946. His 
In the old prerogative courts it was called pubs, include British Trade llniona, 1942. 
a decree. In a wider soiiso C. denotes the Citrine, yellow pellucid variety of 
act of summoning a person to appear quartz resembling topaz In colour. This 
before any judge. C. was formerly the yellow strain is caused by the presence of 
method of commencing all probate pro- Iron ortdo. Also called Sp. topaz, 
oeedings requiring the aid of the court. Citron, or Citrus medica, Asiatic species 
whether arising out of common form of Butaceae cultivated on account of its 
business or otherwise; Its object was to acid fruit. Tho rind is candied. The 
compel a representation to be taken by sacred C. of the Jews Is Etrog. 
those who were primarily entitled to it, or Citronella, name of a fragrant ethereal 
to provide a substitute for a voluntary oil obtained from the grass Cymhogon 
renunciation on their part. The word G. cardiiSt which is cultivated in Ceylon and 
is also used to denote the citing of reports grows wild iu Africa, Australia, imd 
and authorities in a court of law to cstab- tropical Asia. 

lish any proposition submitted to the Citronwood, name applied to sev. kinds 
court. of wood used in furnlture-maLking, is 

Giteaux, Fr. hamlet in tho dept of C6te- most properly applied to that of Thuja 
d’Or, NK. of Beaune, containing the orientalise a coniferous tree often spoken 
famous abbey where was founded tho of as the arbor vitae of China. 

Cistercian Order (see Cistkrcians) in Gitrulline, recently discovered amino 
1098. Some of the unct buildings acid, first isolated from the water-melon 
remain. Pop. 250. {CUrullus vulgaris). It may also be 

Cithaeron (Ok kilhair6n), or Elatia, isolated from tho products of the tryptic 
range of rnts in Attica, separating digestion of caseinogen. C. is closely 
Megaris and Boeotia, rising to 462G ft, , connected with the bodily mechanism 
Citharinus, fresh-water fish of troplealJ concerned with urea excretion. 

Africa of tlio suborder Cvprlnoidoa. C.^ Citrus, family Butaceae, genus of 11 
Ge^ffroyie the inoon-llsh of the Nile, is a evergreen shrubs or trees. C. aurantii- 
well-known species about 3 ft in length. folia is tho Lime (q.v.); C. auraniiume the 
Cities of Refuge. These cities were 6 in Seville or Bitter Orange; C. bergamia, the 
number (Num. xxxv), 3 to tho E. and 3 Bergamot Orange; C, Urnonia, tho Lemon 
to the W. of Jordan, and were set apart (q.v.); C. maxim/te the Puminolo or 
to protect people who had committed Shaddock (q.v.); C. medicae the Citron 
murder unintentionally, and found sane- (q.v.); C. paradisi, the Grapefruit or 
tuary there. Pomelo; O. sinensise the Sweet Orange; 

Citium, onct name of Larnaca (q.v,). and O. nobilise the King Orange. See 
Citizen, see City. Orange. 

Citral, aldehydio terpene occurring in Citti Della Piove, It. tn in Umbria 

lemon and lemon-grass oils, and in other (q.v.), 23 m. SW. of Perugia (q.v.). It 
essential oils. Chemical formula CioHx 70 , suffered considerably during the Second 
boiling-point 228-9®. On heating with World War, and many buildings, In- 
potassium bisulphate it forms cymene. eluding tho cathedral, wore damaged. 
It can be obtained from geraniol, the Perugino (q.v.) was b. here. Pop. 9400. 
corresponding alcohol, by mild oxidation, Citt& di Gastello, It. tn in Umbria 

Citrio Acid (C 8 TI 8 O 7 ), constituent of the (q.v.), 25 ra. NW. of Perugia ((kt.). It is 
juice of many fruits. It occurs in large in the Tiber (q.v.) valley, ana has onct 
quantities in lemons, in smaller quantities walls, a cathedral (partly 15th cent.), 
in unripe gooseberries, raspberries, etc. a 14th-cent. tn hall, and an art gallery 
It is usually prepared from lemon juice, containing many notable pictures. There 
which is boiled and then treated with is an Iron industry. Pop. (tn) 8400; 
calcium carbonate. The resulting calcium (com.) 30,900. 

citrate is decomposed with dilute sul- Citti Sant* Angelo, It. tn iu Abruzzl e 
phuric acid , and the C. A. filtered off. after Molise (q.v.), near the Adriatic coast, 8 m. 
which tho filtrate is evaporated to crystal- NW. of Pescara (q v.). Pop. 3000. 
lisation. C. A. is a crystalline solid molt- Cittd. Veoohia, see M,vj^ta. 

ing at 100“ C., soluble in water and Cittadella, It, tn in Veueto (q.v.), 18 m. 

alcohol. It has the property of prevent- NNW. of Padua (q.v.), surrounded by 
lug the precipitation of certain metallic superb walls. Pop. 12,500. 
hydroxides from solutions of their salts, Cittanova: 1. (formerly Gasalnuova) 
and is used for this purpose in calico- It. tn in Calabria (q.v.), 28 m. NE. of 
printing. Beggio di Calabria (q.v.). It was built 

Citrine, Walter McLennan, 1st Baron from the ruins of a former tn of Casal- 
Gitrine (1887- ), trade unionist and ad- nuova, destroyed in an earthquake in 1783. 
ministraior, b. Liverpool. lie joined the Olive oil is produced. Pop. 14,000. 
trade union movement on Merseyside. 2. Vil. in Italy, 4 m. from Modena 
In 1914 he was appointed dist. secretary (q.v,). It represents the former CJittA 
of the Electrical Trades Union; in 1917 Geminlana, founded in the 8th cent, by 
he became president of the I’e<3erated exiles from Modena after a Longobord 
Engineerhig and Shipbuilding Trades, (q.v.) devastation. 
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Cittanova (Cittanuova: Slovenian Novi- In the U.S.A. a 0. may be defined aa an 
grad; anct Noventium), fishing port of the incorporated munloipality, governed like 
Free Ter. of Trieste (q.v.), on the Adriatic, an Eng. bor. by a mayor, aldermen, and 
at the month of the Qnieto R., 25 m. SW. common council. For all practical pur- 
of Trieste. It is in the Yugoslav zone, poses the term is synonymous with muni- 
Pop. 1500. oipal corporation. C.b existed in Virginia 

Cittern, or Cithern, obsolete string from the commencement of Amer. hist., 
Instrument which resembles a raitor. It though it is not clear that those C.s were 
was strung with brass and steel wire, and chartered, or that the title they assumed 
each pair of its 4 pairs of strings was was anything more than vainglory. In 
tuned in unison. It certain cases, where the pop. has grown 
was generally played very considerably and the tn has spread 
with a plectrum and into numerous suburbs, the term C. is 
its music was written applied to the space within the orlsdnal 
In Into tablature. boundaries, as, for example, the Cit6 of 
City (through Fr. Paris. Thus, curiously enough, London, 
ciii, from Lat. aivitas), which is called the largest C. in the world, 
bor. or tn incorpor- has within It 2 C.8, the C. of London and 
ate, which is or has the C. of Westminster. A citizen, as 
been an episcopal see. defined by Aristotle (Politics, in. 1), is 
There are so many ex- one who has the right to take part in the 
coptlons, however, to legislative proceedings of the state to 
this definition that the which he belongs. He is a subject with 
term is often used in- particular privileges. In anct Rome 
dlscrimlnately of any there w'oro 2 Idnda of cives. The majority 
large industrial centre, had certain private rights of citizenship. 
Constitutionally, how- such as the right of intermarriage (jus 
ever, a bor. only be- conmibH) and right of trade intercourse 
comes a C. through (jus commercii) with the allies or friends of 
Grant by the Oown Rome. A few, however, had special 
by Order in Council, privileges of voting in the tribe, and were 
The Romans used the eligible for the higher oflaces of state, 
word civiias to denote . The rights of oitizeuship were generally 
the whole state orw acquired by birth, hut both parents had 
body politic, urbs and to bo Rom. citizens. At a later period 
municipium being ap- It merely denoted free birth as opposed 
plied to tns. This to those who were born slaves. The 
meaning of the word word citoyen was particularly popular 
has been totally lost during the Fr. Revolution, as it was felt 
in modern times, but the large C.s of the to express a.ll that liberU, igalitd, ct 
U.K. and the U.S.A. do soinew'hat fraterniU comprised. It was used os the 
resemble the C.s of anct Greece in their common title of address, irrespective of 
local self-government. The Gk polis the person’s position. The tenn, how- 
represented a collection of families, ever, fell into disuse when the gov. came 
gathered together within a certain space. Into the hands of Napoleon. In Great 
who administered their own foreign and Britain it has never been used to any 
domestic allairs, and had their own great extent, and Its meaning is indefinite, 
religion. These C.s wore only bound by See also Local Government. 
affection to the metropolis (mother city). City Literary Institute, institution for 
of which they were, in a sense, colonies, adult education founded in London by the 
The indeterminate use of the word C. L.C.C. in the 1920 ’b to provide day and 
probably began at a very early date. Du evening clcwses in a wide variety of cul- 
Oaum in his glossary of medieval Lat. turnl subjects. Tutorial and diploma 
wCKras defines the word civitas as vt^s courses of the unlv. of London are given. 
episcopalis, and sa^ that tns were called Specially designed modern buildings were 
OPpida or castra. The modem definition, opened in Stukoley St in 1938. 
ipven above, is derived from his ghissory. ‘City of Benares,' Brit, liner which 
yet there wore exceptions to this rule at saUod from Liverpool for Canada, 13 
an early period. For example, Dorchester Sept. 1940, with a party of 90 children 
and Sherborne were once episcopal sees, being evacuated from air-raided Eng- 
but have never been called C.s, not even land, together with 10 adult escorts and 
now that they have corporations. In the a crew and other passengers numbering 
Domesday Book Gloucester and Leicester 30G. Four days later she was torpedoed 
are called both civitas and burgum. The by a Ger. U-boat at night In mid Atlantic, 
word is now used chiefly as an honorary CuO m. from land, and sunk. Nearly all 
title, as it Is thought to confer more the children were below, and many wore 
dignity than the word town. In 1889 asleep. Rescue efforts were defeated by 
Birmingham, though not an episcopal see, tempestuous weather and heavy se*iB, 
was raised to the rank of a C. on account many boats being swamped. There 
of its indnstriai importance; since that survived of the children aboard, who had 
time the title has been conferred on many sailed under on official scjherao of evaou- 
other incorporated tns in the U.K., and it ation, only 7, and of their escorts 4. 
is the common ambition of growing tns to The fourth officer and 33 Lascars were 
be so called. At the present time Hull is also saved, but the remainder, including 
a 0. but has no cathedral or bishop the captain, perished. See Elspeth Hux- 
(Beverley); also Cardiff (Llandaff). ley, Atlantic Ordeal, 1941. 
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City of London School, publio school for 
boys founded by John Oarpentor, clerk 
of the city, in 1442. It was estab. 
and ©reoted under the authority of an 
Act of Parliament In 1834 on the site 
formerly occupied by Honey Lane Market, 
Cbeapslde. In 1883 it was removed to 
its present sit© on the Victoria Embank- 
ment. It is endowed with an ann. sum 
derived from certain estates loft by the 
founder for educational purposes, and is 
under the gov. of the Corporation of 
London. 

City of London School for Girls, estab. 
by the Corporation of London in accor- 
dance with the will of tho late Wm Ward, 
1881, to create a irirls* school on similar 
educational lines to the boys’ school of the 
snino name. It is in Carmelite St, E.C.4. 

Ciudad Bolivar, city and cap. of the 
state of Bolivar, Venezuela. It stands 
on tho r. b, of the Orinoco and is the prin. 
port of its basin. Steamers run to Trini- 
dad and along the Venezuelan coast, and 
in the rainy season far up the riv. It was 
founded in 1704 as Angostura (the 
Narrows), but renamed C. B. in 1864. 
It suffered severely in the war of Inde- 
pendence when for a time it was Bolivar’s 
II.Q. It is the seat of a bishop. It 
exports gold, diamonds, hides, balata, 
coffoo, cocoa, tobacco, chicle, and tonka 
beans. Tho mean temp, is 83®, but thu 
climate Is healthy. Pop. 41,100. ’ 

Ciudad de Cura, see Cura. 

Ciudad de las Casas, see San Cristobal. 

Ciudad Encantada, see Cui'.noa. 

Ciudad Judrez, tn of Chihuahua state, 
Mexico, on tho lUo Grande border. It 
was formerly known as El Paso del Norte 
and it is connected by 3 international 
bridges with the Texan tn of El Paso 
(q.v.). Agriculture and stockraising are 
carried on, and it is a river, rail, and air 
transport centre. Pop. 48,900. 

Ciudad Real: 1. Sp. x)rov., in Castilla la 
Nueva (q.v.), occupying tho greater part 
of the former prov. of La Mancha (q.v.). 
Area 7622 eq. m.; pop. 576j600. 

2. (anot. Alarcos, later Villa Real) Sp. 
tn, cap. of the prov, of C. R. It is a 
inodlovaJ -looking tn, with a 13th -cent. 
Gothic cathedral, and a 16th-cent. syna- 
gogue. It is the seat of tho bishop-prior 
of the military orders. Textiles and 
brandy are manuf., and there is a market. 
Pop. .34,600. 

Ciudad Rodrigo, Sp. fort tn in the prov. 
of Salamanca, on a hill overlooking the 
Agueda. It was taken by the English in 
1706, and again in 1812 by Wellington 
isee Peninsular War), who was created 
Duke of C. R. Leather, soap, and 
pottery are manuf . Pop. 12,750. 

Ciudad Trujillo, until 1936 Santo 
Domingo, cathedral city and resort, cap. 
of tho Dominican Rep., situat(?d on the S. 
coast of the is. of Santo Domingo. It Is 
tho oldest European tn of the Americas, 
having been founded by Bartholomew, 
brother of Christopher Columbus, in 1496. 
The old univ. of Santo Tomas is main- 
taining a high standard as a cultural 
centre. The city has become completely 
modernised, but care has been taken to 
protect the anct monuments. It has an 


artificial harbour and is chiefly engaged 
in the export of sugar, molasses, cacao, 
hides, and timber. Pop. 181,533. 

Ciullo d'Alcamo, see uielo Dalcamo. 

Civet, cat-like oarnivorea. typical of the 
family Viverridae. The genus oontainB 
the largest species in its family, and, like 
most of its allies, has a scent gland near 
the sexual organs from which the perfume 
C. is obtained. The animals are long and 
thin of body, and have long heads and 
short ears; the legs are short, the feet are 
small and hairy. In habit the C.8 are 
terrestrial, and they feed cliiefly on birds 
and reptiles. Tho obnoxious and very 
lasting odour of C., which only on extreme 
dilution becomes pleasant and attractive, 
makes it of value as a perfume fixative. 
The animals a.r© often kept in captivity 
in order that it may readily be extracted 
from them. CivetUctis civettat the only 
African species, yields the best-known C. 
perfume in commerce; Viverra zibethat 
found In the Indian Archipelago, yields 
the widely distributed Indian C. 

Civetone. ketone present in natural 
civet ((j.v.), obtained from the civet cat 
and used In perfumery* It is an un- 
saturated ketone, melting at 31", and 
having the formula CitHjoO. Civetol is 
the corresponding secondary alcohol. 

Cividale (Del Friuli), It. tn in FriuU- 
Venezia Giulia (q.v.), on the Natisone, 
9 m. W. of Udine (q.v.). The tn dates 
from Rom. times, and has many anct 
monuments, Including an 8th-cont. oratory 
and a fine cathedral. There is also an 
important archaeological museum. Tex- 
tiles are manuf. Pop. (tn) 6200; (com.) 
11,700. 

Civil Aviation, see Air Mail; Aviation, 
Civil; etc. 

Civil Defence. In Great Britain the 
home secretary is responsible for C. D. in 
England and Wales, and the secretary of 
state for Scotland for C. D. in Scotland, 
Co, councils, co. bor. councils, the councils 
of Scottish largo burghs, the authorities 
of the City of London, tho metropolitan 
bor. oouncils, and in a few cases co. diets., 
are responsible for the organisation of the 
local dlvs. of tho C. D. Corps. The corps 
comprises 6 main sections* IT. Q., Warden, 
Rescue. Ambulance, and Welfare. Train- 
ing is carried on at local centres In 
volunteers’ spare time; tho length of 
training varies according to the different 
sections. The Homo Olfico publishes a 
pamphlet giving details of conditions of 
service. 

Precautions against air-raids on the 
civil pop. in a future war were ignored 
for the bettor part of 2 decades after the 
First World War. Undue confidence was 
reposed in tho principle of collective 
security, and war-weariness led to pro- 
crastination. But the devastating oneots 
of aerial warfare on civilians were oxempli- 
fled in the Italo- Abyssinian War of 

1935- 6, in the Jap. invasion of China in 
1937-8, and in the Sp. Civil War of 

1936- 9; and with the increasing tension 
in the European political situation from 
1937, publio consciousness of the danger 
was awakened, and by 1938 most countries 
bad developed protective measures against 
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«xplo^Te and Inoendiary bombs and gas 
attacks from the air. 

In the U.K. the Air-Haid Precautions 
Act was passed at the end of 1U37. The 
preparation of schemes for the protection 
of the oItU pop. is the business of the 
Home Office working in conjunction with 
the local authorities. Air-raid pre- 
cautions took the form of a free issue of 
gas-masks to the entire pop., the provision 
of bomb-proof shelters, the formation of 
decontamination squads to deal with mus- 
tard or other liquid gases in the streets, 
and instruotions on how to render refuge 
rooms gas proof and the preparation of 
special flre-dghting apparatus. London, 
with its vast pup. ana congested areas, 
presented peculiar difficulties, and plans 
were soon completed for at least a 

S artial evacuation of the pop. Sound- 
etectoFB were pei'feotod for warning 
the country of the approach of enemy 
aircraft and experiments with balloon 
wire-barrages were carried out. Fighter 
planes and anti-aircraft guns necessarily 
iayed a large port in resisting raiders 
uring the Second World War, as well 
as the ooimter-bombing raids on enemy 
soil. * Blacking-out ’ experiments wore 
made before the war (1939) in various 
tns, combined with hro -fighting and gas- 
deoontamination practice. 

But in spite of progress in the planning 
of C. D*, ordinary citizens living and going 
about their business in crowded urb. areas 
are still particularly vulnerable. Among 
precautions to meet this danger are 
splinter- and blast-proof shelters, the 
strengthening of basements in certain 
types of houses, and the provision of 
commimol and sti'eet shelters. The 
protection of works, offices, and public 
utility undertakings in time of war is 
covered by statute. By 19i0 London’s 
bitter experience of Ger. air-raids demon- 
strated the absolute necessity of an 
efficient ‘fire-watching* organisation. 

Early in the hist, of air warfare on open 
cities, air-raid precautions were neces- 
sarily of on improvised character. Some- 
times, as in the case of the rock shelters of 
Malta, nature has provided a merciful 
means of protection. Again, in Hong 
Hong, the shelters were admirable. But 
experience suggests that in future wars, 
when the weight of bombs and bombers 
would be increased beyond measure, to 
say nothing of the development of 
nuclear bombs, C. D. of an altogether 
revolutionary and all-embracing character 
will become the first duty of the govs, of 
all states. See also Firr Servick, 
Auxiliary, and Mobile Defence Corps. 
See T. H. O’Brien, CivU Defence, 1955 
{Official Hialory of the Second World War). 

Civil Engineering, see Civil Engineers, 
Institution ok. and Engineering. 

Civil Engineers, American Society of, 
association of professional engineers of all 
branches, founded in 1852 for the ad- 
vancement of engineering and archi- 
tectural knowledge and practice. It 
holds an ann. convention in the summer, 
at which there are technical discussions 
on the various papers submitted by its 
special committees and at which excur- 


sions to places of professional interest are 
arranged. Among the more important 

a uestions considered in recent years by 
tie society have been the preservation 
and utilisation of Niagara Falls, the regu- 
lation of the fiow of the Groat Lakes, the 
engineering aspects of civil aerial trans- 
port, and the engineering features of the 
national cap. It now comprises about 
50 local sections and nearly 100 affiliated 
student chapters in colleges throughout 
tho U.S.A. 

Civil Engineers, Institution of, granted 
a charter in 1828, In wlilch civil engineer- 
ing is described as tho art of directing 
tho great sources of power in nature for 
the use and convenience of man and as the 
means of production and traffic in states, 
both for external and internal trade, as 
applied (1) in construction of roads, 
bridges, aqueducts, canals, and docks for 
internal intercourse and exchange, and in 
riv. navigation; (2) in construction of 

S orts, harbours, moles, breakwaters, and 
ghthousos ; (3) in the art of navigation by 
artificial power for the purpose of com- 
merce; (4) in tho construction and 
adaptation of machinery; and (5) in the 
drainage of cities and tns. 

Civil Estimates, expenditure of the 
various dopts of state, excluding that of 
the 3 fighting services. The C. E. are 
^pub. annually as a White Paper. They 
are divided into 10 classes: contra! gov. 
and finance; Commonwealth and foreign; 
homo dept, law and justice; education 
and broadcasting; health, housing and 
local gov.; trade, labour, and supply; 
common services; agriculture and food; 
transport, fuel, power, and industrial 
research; pensions, national insurance, 
and national assistance. Between 1933 
and 1938 C. E. grow steadily each year 
from £409,000,000 to £521,000,000. In 
1945 they had risen to £1,211.100,938, of 
which £574,740,058 ivas attributable to 
the ordinary services and £036,450,880 
to special war services. Tho original 
Estimates (including revenue dopts) for 
1956-7 totalled £2,953,282,938. 

Civil Law. This is generally under- 
stood to mean the municipal law of tho 
Horn. Empire, os comprised in Justinian’s 
Institutes, Digest or Pandects, Code, 
and Novellae (supplementary to the Insti- 
tutes. containing new constitutions by 
himself and some of his successors). These 
form the corjnis juris civilis. As applied 
to modem systems, C. L. means the 
municipal Jaw of those countries that have 
foimded their system upon the Horn. law. 
Scots law is founded upon tho C. L., as is 
the Code Napoleon. The N. states of the 
U.S.A. administer a system founded on 
common low, whereas in Louisiana a C, L. 
system Is in vogue. Many of the prin- 
ciples of the canon law as aamlnistored by 
tho occles. courts (o.v.) are borrowed from 
tho Horn. law. The common law (q.v.) 
of England is generally assumed to bo 
indigenous, but tho Eng. law merchant 
which is now incorporated in the common 
Jaw owes much of its imlformity to ana- 
logies drawn by such judges as Lord 
Mansfield from, among other sources, 
the Bom. Pandects. 
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Civil List. In former times the whole come to mind when one talks of civil 
expenses of the gov., except those of the servants were divided in 1953 in the 
army, navy, and military depts In general, following proportions: 
were paid from the possessions of the » 

Crown. In the reign of William III the P®** ccwf 

Commons separated the regular and Administrative class . . -4 

domestic expenses of the king from the Executive classes . . . 9-3 

public expenditure, and took control of Clerical and sub-clerical classes 26*9 
the latter. From 1697 until the reign of Typing grades . . 3 9 

Ceorge II the C. L. was fixed at i67 00,000, Professional, scientific, and tech- 
in the reign of George II at £830,000, and nical classes . . . 10 0 

at £800,000 in the time of George III: Post Office engineering and 
these amounts were often supplemented allied grades and manipulative 

by additional grants. All salaries were grades (including cleaners, 

taken out of the C. L. at the time of etc.) . . . . . 37-9 

William IV’s accession, and the amount messengers, cleaners, etc. (not 
was fixed at £510,000. On the accosalon Post Office) ... 41 

of Queen Victoria the amount was Others . . . . . 7-5 

£385,000, to bo devoted solely to the rrlaTi 

support of the household of Her Majesty 
and the maintenance of the dignity of the 

Crown. The C. I,, for the present reign In the lost 100 years much has been 
is £475,000, subject to certain deductions done to draw together the staffs of various 
in respect of the balance of the Duchy of depts and offices of state into a single 
Cornwall revenues wliioii are placed at service. The unifying process, which 
Her Majesty’s disposal during the may bo said to have begun with the pub. 
minority of the Duke of Cornwall. See of the Northcote-Trevelyan Uoport in 
Royal Family. 1853 and the setting up of the C. S. 

Civil Service. There is no statutory Commission 2 years later, has owed much 
definition of the term C. H., which was to the work of a succession of Royal 
first used in respect of the civilian sector Commissions, to the persisting influence 
of the E. India Co.’s personnel; but the of the Treasury, and more recently to the 
following working definition of what , service-wide apparatus of coliooDvo bar- 
constitutes a civil servant has beerilgainmg known as Whitleyism. The 
adopted by successive Royal Com-^ Treasury is concerned, not only with such 
missions: ‘Servants of the Crown, other matters as salary levels and super- 
than holders of political or judicial annuation terms and the complements 
office, who are employed in a civil capacity of the respective depts, but with the 
and whoso remuneration is paid wholly internal discipline and efficiency of the 
and directly mit of moneys voted by service. In its role of personnel dept for 
Parliament.’ This definition excludes the the service as a whole, it maintains and 
staffs of the nationalised undertakings and enforces a code of procedure known as 
of Trinity House and the Crow’n Agents, Estacode, which is the ‘Bible’ of estab. 
but includes those of the national galleries (i.c. personnel) depts throughout tho 
and museums. It excludes judges and C. S. Treasury guidance, often im- 
policemen, as well as inenibers of the gov., parted through the estab. or finance 
the (»lllcers and servants of both Houses of officers of the depts, has the effect of 
i^arliameiit, and the personal retinues of gradually reducing tho scope for dtffer- 
the Sovereign. This difficulty of satis- encos of procedure on staff matters in 
factory definition reflects the fact that various depts. In their own respective 
what is generally thought of as the C. S. fields, the Stationery Office ond the 
comprises the staffs of a number of Ministry of Works, which is responsible 
separate offices and depts of state, for for accommodation, make a comparable 
which, In the last resort, individual contribution. The influence of tbe trade 
ministers are responsible. unions, exerted directly or through the 

Included in the above definition, but Whitley machinery, has a similar effect, 
distinct in various ways, are the staffs of and it was from tho recommendations of 
the Foreign and Imperial .Services (8342 a Committee of tho National Whitley 
on 1 Jan. 1955) and of the Post Office Council in 1920 that the 3 main C. S. 
(246,078 on the same date). Also classes, the administrative, the exoontive. 
included are the staffs of the civil depts and the clerical, resulted. The process of 
responsible for trade, industry* and unification is not by any means complete, 
transport (69,444), of the social service There are still a number of special depart- 
dopts (65,205), of the revenue depts mental grades within the home C. S. ; and 
(65,125), of depts such as the Ministry of since 1945 a number of new nationalised 
Works and the Stationery Office, pro- undertakings have been estab. whose 
viding agency services (21,002), of the staffs are outside the C. S. and are not 
Horvico and supply depts (134,423), of the subject to direct Treasury control. 

Homo Office, co. courts, prison com- The 3 main service classes already 
mission, etc. (23,761). This total of mentioned have been heavily reinforced in 
633,380 civil servants did not include the recent years by professional, scientific, 
labourers, craftsmen, and similar workers and technical officers, grouped in similar 
in dockyards, ordnance factories, etc., service-wide hierarchies; but they re- 
who are termed industrial civil servants, main in many respects the core of the 
The clerks, typists, administrators, pro- service. The tasks of tho small body of 
fessionaJ officers, and others who generally administrators at the top of tho C. S. 
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(there were less than 3000 of them iii The committee recommended that the 
1956) include advising: ministers and executives should be recruited by open 
helping to formulate policy, deahog with competitive written examinations of full 
pari, questions and with con’espondenoe secondary standard, from young persons 
from M.r.s, drawing up the heads of new between the ages of 18 and 19 ; and it was 
and amending legislation, co-ordinating originally intended that the junior grade 
and improving the machinery of gov., of the class should be a training grade, 
and generally administering and coti- It was not imtil after the Second World 
trolling the pu])lic service. Among their War, however, that the executives began 
ranks are the permanent secretaries of to be used over the whole of the field 
the great depts, who, with their deputy contomplatod by the committee, and the 
secretaries and under secretaries, are in majority of its present members have been 
day-to-day, and frociuently hour-to-hom% recruited by promotion from below, not 
consultation witli ministers, and, at a by open competition. Nor lias it so far 
slightly lower level, the assistant socre- been possible to make the junior executive 
tariea, who are for the most part in charge grade a training grade fis originally 
of branches or diva, in which rather Jess intended. 

important hut vastlj'' more numerous Over the C. S. as a whole, the executives 
decisions are taken from day to day. are now to be found engaged in account- 

Withln the branches, the assistant ing and contract work; the interpretation 
secretaries aro supported by principals of regulations and the solution of minor 
ahd assistant principals and also by problems arising out of them; the custody 
members of the executive class. Nearly of precedents; estab. and similar work 
half the assistant secretaries and princi- involving the control and supervision of 
pals in the service in 1956 on t-ered by way Junior stalT; and tasks of a quosi-ad- 
of another class; and since the Second ministrativo or quasi-professional kind, 
World War one fifth of the ann. intake of involving close contact with adminis- 
assistant principals has been recruited by trative, scientific, or professional officers, 
promotion from within the service. There is a considerable hierarchy within 
But the main highway into the adminis- the executive class, the higher grades of 
trative cla.s8 still leads direct from one w’hieh can be reached only by promotion 
of the older unlvs. In 1953, for instance, from wthin. 

out of 52 successful candidates in the The third of the main service classes, 
open competition for entry into the/j^ometimes known as tho Treasury classes, 
administrative class, 26 came from is the clerical cltiss. It is much larger 
Oxford, 15 from Cambridge, 6 from the than the executive class, and, as its name 
Scottish universities, 5 from London, and implies, is engaged on work tliat is pre- 
1 from Nottingham. Thirty-five of the dominantly clerical. Tlio clerical officer 
52 were educ. at grammar schools, is the ubiquitous foot soldier of the 
Once inside the service, the entrant to service and is frequently to be found in 
the administrative class spends some posts involving close contact with the 
years In the relatively ill-paid training public. This is particularly common in 
grade of assistant principal. In which he the social service depts, which have 
will frequently find liimsolf working expanded since the war; and clerical 
alongside members of the executive chiss officers are frequently found Interviewing 
and doing work not dissimilar to that of a the public and dealing with their prob- 
higher executive officer. He will not lems, under tho supervision of members of 
reach the more ro 8 i)on 8 ibl 0 rank of the executive class, in the local offices of 
principal much before the age of 30, or the Mmistrj’’ of Pensions and National 
the rank of assistant secretary xmtil much Insurance and the Assistance Board. A 
later in his official career. large proportion of the class consists of 

The small administrative class is former temporary civil servants, recruited 
assisted by an executive class some 20 by special examinations shortly after tho 
times as large, many of whose senior Second World War. 

members work in close touch with the Among war-time trends which have not 
administrators. The executive class so far been reversed are the removal of 
was set up ns a result of the report of the less vital depts from the London area and 
reorganisation committee already men- tho great increase in the scientific C. S. 
tioned, which recommended that it So far as the latter is concerned, ad- 
should be given work which ‘covers a ministrative and executive civil servants 
wide field, and requires in different have for a long time worked alongside 
degrees qualities of judgment. Initiative, professional officers of various kinds: 
and resource. In the junior ranks it lawyers, doctors, statisticians, etc. But 
comprises the critical examination of the number imd variety of specialists Is 
particular coses of lessor importance not for ever increasing, and it Is not always 
clearly within the scope of approved easy, either in theory or practice, to 
regulations or general decisions, initial decide what should be tho proper role of 
investigations into matters of higher the administrators and thoir executive 
importance, and the imraediato direction assistants on tho one hand and of pro- 
of small blocks of business. In its upper fossional and specialist officers on the 
ranges it is concerned with matters of other. Quite apart from engineers, 
internal organisation and control, with architects, economists, and scientists of 
tho settlement of broad questions arising various kinds, the service has found a use 
out of business in band or in contempla- within its ranks for 2 further kinds of 
tion, and the responsible conduct of specialists. Tho first Is the Information 
important operations.' ' officer, who acts as a buffer, or liaison 
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officer, between the depts and the outside candidates. At the highest level posts 
world. The second is the organisation are filled only after consultation between 
and methods officer, who is concerned the permanent secretary in the Treasury, 
with internal efficiency. who is the official head of the C. S., and 

The wide variety of O. S. staffs is the Prime Minister, 
reflected in the large number of trade The structure of the service as a whole 
unions or staff associations catering was last looked at by a Royal Commission 
wholly or mainly for civil servants, in the years 1929-31, when the Tomlin 
TheC.S. Clerical Association, for example. Commission surveyed a scene which still 
represents the clerical grades, tlie Society boro numerous traces of the First World 
of Civil Servants the executive and War. Since that date the servioo has 
similar grades, and the First Division undergone cousiderablo gi*owth and ad- 
Assooiation the administrative grades, justmont to new conditions. During the 
The Whitley System, evolved by a com- Second World War, for instance, there 
mlttce under the cliairmanship of the was a groat influx of temporaries, and 
Rt lion. J. II. Whitley, then deputy after it there wore new functions to be 
speaker of the House of Commons, and performed. In 1947 a number of changes 
applied to the C. S. shortly after the were made which had the effect of 
First World War, brings into consul- narrowing the gaps between the 3 main 
tatioii the various staff associations on classes (administrative, executive, and 
the one hand and the ‘official side’ on clerical) and of simplifying the grading 
the otlier. The system 'works at 2 levels, of the last mentionod. In 1953 a Royal 
national and departmental. There is no Commission was appointed, under the 
appeal from the departmental to the chairmanship of Sir Raymond Priestley, 
national lc*vcl, and in this way the con- to inquire into the pay, as distinct from 
stitutional position that a civil servant is the structure, of the C, S. It made a 
responsible to his own minister is pre- number of speclfio recommendations on 
served, ^i'bo National Whitley Council pay and conditions of service which were 
Jias some 50 inenilicrs, half appointed by subsequently the subject of negotiation 
the staff associations. It works mainly between the 2 sides of the National 
through coinmittcea, and is concerned in Whitley Council and resulted in now pay 
g(*iieral witli issues which are service scales and the introduction of tbo 5 -day 
wide in their implications. The dopartij week, accompanied by an appropriate 
mental councils, which are similarlj^ reduction of the leave allowances of 
constitutecl, dt'al on the other hand with various categories of civil servants, 
matters of departmental interest. They More fundamentally, the Royal Com- 
are chaired by the permanent secretary mission recommended that the principle 
or other official head of the dept, and the of ‘an efficient service fairly remunerated' 
official side is loci by the estab, officer, the should be adopted in fixing C. H. pay, and 
staff side being composed, as in the proj)osed that this object should be 
case of the national council, of nominees attained by a process of fair comparison 
of the associations. Tlie C. S. Whitley with the remuneration of outside staffs 
system is generally considered to bo a engaged on broadly comparable work, 
reasonably efficient piece of joint consul- To this end a C. S. Pay Posoarch Unit has 
tation machinery. How well it works, been set up, under the general control of n 
particularly at the departmental level, committee of the National Whitley 
depends very much, however, on the Council, with a C. S. staff under a director 
degree of co-operation vouchsafed by the appointed by the Prime Minister. The 
official side. The departmental Whitley degree of efficiency with which this imit 
councils and the staff associations are does its work may well affect decisively 
much concerned with promotion, and, the level of service efficiency over the 
apart from security of tenure, which has next decade, since the C, S. is no longer 
come to bo taken for granted, the hope or in the position of being able to get and 
expectation of promotion is one of the keep without difficulty the kind of staff 
chief factors conditioning the groat it needs. 

majority of civil servants, l^romotion The Brit. C. S. possesses what an Amer. 
within tlie service is regulated in the authority has doflned as the 6 primary 
main not by any system of examinations criteria of bureaucracy: ‘differentiation 
but by a combination of seniority and of functions; qiiallflcations for office (as 
merit, as measured by reports made on distinct from patronage); hierarchical 
each individual by his senior officers, organisation and discipline; objectivity 
I’hese reports are made annually, in a of method; precision and consistency or 
form which varies little from dept to dopt, continuity, involving adherence to rules, 
by the civil servant’s immediate super- red tape, and the keeping of records ; and 
visor, and countersigned by the man or lastly the exercise of discretion, involving 
woman one step further up the official secrecy in regard to certain aspects of 
ladder. In most depts the official head government.' Machinery of this kind is 
of the dopt appoints a promotion board, indispensable if modern gov. Is to carry 
on which he is represented by the estab. out the large tasks it has fissumed with 
officer or some other member of the estab. efliciency and equity. The virtues of 
branch of the office. In some depts the such a buroaiicracy have been summarised 
board merely consider the reports of by Prof . Robson ns follows : 
those who are adjudged, usually with the ‘It uses objective methods of recruit- 
agreement of the stfiff side, to fall within ment in place of nepotism and patronage; 
the ambit of promotion. In others they it seeks to promote according to merit 
also interview some of the most likely rather than for political or personal 
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reaaons. It administers on the basis of 
niies, precedents, and policy, rather than 
on firronnd of personal feelms:, Influence, 
or favouritism. It tries to formulate 
quantitative measurements of efflciency. 
It aims at consistency of treatment in its 
dealings with the public.' 

It is unfortunately true, however, that 
the Brit. O. S. is not exempt from the 
faults common to largo bureaucratic 
organisations, whether governmental or 
non-go veiTimental, which have been 
categorised by the same authority as 
follows; 

‘The maladies from which bureau- 
cracy most frequently suffers are an ex- 
cessive sense of self-importance on the 
part of officials, or an undue idea of the 
importance of thoir office, and indifference 
towards the feelings or the oonvenienoo of 
individual citizens; an obsession with the 
binding and inflexible authority of depart- 
mental decisions, precedents, arrange- 
ments or forms, regardless of how badly, 
or with what injustice, they may work in 
individual cases; a mania for regulations 
and formal procedure; a preoccupation 
with the activities of particular units of 
administration and an inability to con- 
sider the government sa a whole; a failure 
to recognise the relations between the gov- 
ernors and the governed as an essential 
part of the democratic process.’ 

Four factors have so far prevented 
these faiilts from getting out of hand: 
pressure exerted by Parliament, by 
means of pari, questions, correspondence 
on behalf of individuals, and watchful 
semtiny of orders and regulations; the 
critical eye of the press, and to some 
extent of those concerned with radio and 
television; the Activities of such bodies as 
local authorities, trade unions, trade 
associations, and other pressure groups, 
on behalf of those they represent; and a 
growing tendency to self-cnticiarri, shown 
by such things as now organisation and 
methods, and by the activities of training 
branches and uf departmental Whitley 
Councils. The first 3 of these influences 
have helped to prevent the development 
in Britain of the more alarming faults 
displayed by official bureaucracies else- 
where; the fourth has made some im- 
pression on the proci-astination, oircum- 
locutlon, and sheer muddle which 
developed such alarming proportions 
during, and immediately after, the war. 
It is to this process of internal self- 
criticism that wo shall have increasingly 
to look for improvements now that the 
service Is engaged on so many, such large, 
and such multifarious tasks. 

Whore the scene is constantly changing 
It is easier to point to continuing sources 
of information than to recommend text- 
books. Of the former the files of * Public 
Administration.’ the ‘Whitley Bnllotin,’ 
and the journals of the staff associations 
are the most important. Figm-es for the 
departmental distribution of staff are to 
be found in a quarterly command paper; 
and the Iniroauctory Factual Memoran- 
dum on the Civil Service, submitted by 
H.M. Treasury to the Royal Com- 
mission in 1953, gives a detailed account 


of the staff structure of the service as 
it was at that time. The hist, of the 
service is dealt with in The Growth of the 
Bntish Civil Service, 1780-^1939, by 
Emmoline W. Cohen, 1941, and the 
account is brought up to date in Civil 
Service or Bureaucracy?, by E. N. 
Gladden, pub. in 1950. The Civil 
Service in Britain and France, ed. by 
Prof. Robson, contains a number of useful 
essays on various aspects of the service, 
and the ‘Now Whitehall Series,’ ed. for 
the Royal Institute of Publio Adminis- 
tration by Sir Robert Fraser, provides 
detailed accounts of various Important 
depts. The Higlwr Civil Service of Great 
Britain, by H. E. Dale, pub. in 1941, and 
The Civil Service: Some Human Aspects, 
by Frank Dunnill, pub. In 1956, contain 
a great deal of intorosting background 
information. See also separate articles 
on the individxial ministries and boards. 

Civil War, armed conflict between 
opposing groups of the same nationality 
within the same country. Foreign ex- 
amples include the Amer. C. W. (1861-5) 
and the Sp. O. W. (1936-0). 

In England, the term is specifloally 
appropriated to the Eng. C. W., 1642-9. 
This falls Into 2 divs.: (1) from 1642 until 
the Royalist defeat at Naseby, 1645; (2) 
from Charles I’s ‘engagement’ with the 

LScots In 1647 until his execution in 1649. 

^Trom 1650 until 1651 fighting again 
flared up, but It ended after Cromwell’s 
victory at Worcester. 

The First Civil War. The basic causes 
of the war were deep-rooted. Modern 
pari, power began when Henry VIII used 
Parliamoiit to ratify his religious changes. 
Under James I, the conflict between Ch'ovvn 
and Commons developed and a definite 
opposition party emerged. In the closing 
years of Elizabeth’s reign, the growing 
fissures in the Tudor constitutional fabric 
were hidden by the influence of the queen’s 
personality. The ambiguous character of 
Elizabeth’s religious * settlement * meant 
that a final religious settlement was 
merely postponed. Calvinism grow dur- 
ing her reign. It permeated the 2 
classes wliich had received substantial 
material and political benefits from the 
Reformation and from the expansion in 
colonial enterprise and trade during the 
16th cent., namely, a section of the 
squirearchy and most of the large mer- 
chants. It was these classes who retmmed 
and were returned as members of Parlia- 
ment; and their power was increased by 
the rise in prices throughout the 16th 
cent., which benefited them more than the 
Crown, whoso revenue was largely fixed. 

l^oor Stuart statesmanship bared these 
problems and added to them. James’s 
extravagance and leanings towards the 
unpopular Anninians angered an already 
difficult Parliament. His lack of tact in 
the dispensing of patronage lost him the 
support of essential interests. Charles I 
increased the Crown’s unpopularity by 
ardently supporting Arminlanlsm, and 
by his foolish chofeo of advisers. His 
instability hampered the work of his best 
servants, like Strafford, and set a critical 
Commons almost continuously ou the 
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offensive against him. The Commons Hoyalist cavalry was superior, end the 
(1603-42) underestimated the expenses of Hoyalist infantry Inferior, to that of the 
the gov., and represented a religious Parliament. A majority of the rural 
opinion which, in its positive form, was gentry woro for the king, and horseman- 
far from universal, but the clumsiness ship was still the accomplishment par 
of the monarchy incited them to press excellence. The Parliament foot contained 
their criticisms and demands to extremes, from the outset a high proportion of 
and gave them a following among the the only etfloient element of tne militia, 
mob. the urb. Trained Bonds (q.v.). Hero the 

The Scottish wars precipitated the con- question of arms was more decisive, 
fliot, forcing Charles to summon Parlia- Muskets and pikes had to be bought 
ment, after 11 years of apparently lai'goJy abroad, and tl}e Parliament’s 
successful ‘personal rule,* to obtain essen- financial and naval resources were telling. 
tiaJ supplies. The ovor-confldonce of the As the war went on, the training and 
Puritan parliamentarians who returned equipment of the king’s Infantry im- 
to Westminster in 1041 led them to ox- proved, but not so fast as that of the 
cesses in religious and political views Parlijiment’s cavalry. On both sides 
which did mnc.h to cause the creation of there was a professional element of 
a Royalist party, and to occasion the officers who had seen foreign service, 
fighting. 1 hirlia men t was agreed on many C/ivtilry became the dominant arm, and 
subjects. Between Fob. and Aug. 1041 once the Royalists hadlost their superiority 
the king agreed to a series of limitations in this conrioction they lost tlie war. The 
on Ills powers, such as the fibolitioii of the great military development of the C. W. 
Star Chamber. But the debates on the w'aa the estab. of the New Model Army 
‘root and bnmch* (see Root AND Branch (q.v.), which contained the germ of a 
Men) petition of Deo. 1640 showed that general stall and a permanent system of 
an unforeseen religious div. existed. A transport and supply, 
strong minority emerged which, though Campaigns (1642-.')). In July 1642 the 
antl-Arminian, was not prepared to sacri- Commons resolved to recruit an army and 
flee the episcopal structure and the Book in Aug. the royal standard was raised 
of Common Prayer (see Rotalisth). at Nottingham. An indecisive battle was 
When in Feb. 1642 Charles left Whitehall fought at Edge HiU on 23 Oct. The king 
for York, many moderates joined lilm, estab. his H.Q. at Oxford. In Nov. he 
and the Puritan extremists in the ComjU moved against London, retreating In face 
mons gained the upper liand. Parliament of the largo forces assembled at Turnham 
demanded control of the militia and Green. Charles was provided with 
Charles refused. well -conceived plan for the 1643 com- 

War was at this stage virtually inevit- paign. 'I'ho Earl of Newcastle from the 
able. The main strength of both parties N., and Iloptou and Prince Maurice from 
at the outset was drawn fairly equally the W., w'ero to converge on Oxford and 
from the upper and middle clasKos. Thoir unite with the king’s own force to attack 
fighting men hold, in the main, only London. In Lines, Newcastle’s officers 
slightly different views on the funda- refused to advance further against the 
mentals of politics and religion, and strong opposition of the E. Association 
thougli sev. historians have variously troops under Cromwell, while Hull lay in 
tried to base the party div. on geo- Pari, hands in thoir rear. In Sept. Pari, 
graphical, economic, religious, or cou- forces gained a victory at Winceby 
Btitutional issues, the decisive factor (where, in Cromwell’s words, his soldiers 
in Intluencing many men’s choice in charged ‘singdng psalms'), rooooupled 
favour of royalism would seem to have Lines, and relieved Hull. In the SW. 
been their concept of loyalty so vroU Hopton over-ran Devon, Dorset, and 
expressed by Sir Edmxind Verney (see Wilts, and reached Sussex by Deo. But 
vnder Royalists) and the poet Lovelace, his Cornish forces refused to leave Ply- 
Though some Puritans (q.v.) wore actuated mouth in Pari, hands in their rear and 
by religious motives and others by con- Hopton retreated. Rupert took Bristol 
stitiitlonal beliefs (ns in tlie case of Ralph In .Tuly, but the Welsh border Royalists 
Verney), many people were attracted to refused to advance on London while 
this party by economic or political Gloucester held out for Parliament, and 
grudges. This diversity of interest made Cliarles was forced to besiege It. He 
tlie origlnjil Puritan party divide so raised the siege when a force under Essex 
r.'ipidly In victory. Its cohesion was marched to relieve the city. Charles’s 
largely based on destructive motives, force then blocked the route back to 
Ihirliament, however, controlled London London at Newbury, where it was 
and mf>3t of the ports, and soon gained attacked on 20 Rept. Shortage of powder 
control of tlie navy. At first Charles comi:>elled a Hoyalist retirement and 
could rely on generous gifts of jewellery Essex’s forces reached London. By Oct. 
and plate from his nobles aTul 8<iuires to 1643 the balance had tilted against 
finance his army, hut in the long run Charles. His plan had failed, a result 
the wealth of London was to tell against to which the navy had contributed by 
him. Even so, had the king possessed a supplying Hull and Plymouth, and for 
general of Cromwell’s calibre ho might which the Royalists themselves, in rofus* 
have won the war. ing to leave their own areas, were much 

Military significance of the wars. Eng- responsible. The Scots had entered the 
land in 1642 did not support a large pro- war on the side of Parliament, and in 
fessioiud military class, though in theory 1614 shut up Newcastle’s forces in York, 
a largo militia force existed. At first the Waller checked Hopton’s advance in 
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Hants, and in May OromweU and Man- and enabled the king: to come to terms 
fester Joined the Scots before York, with the Presbyterian Scots. The appar- 
Hupert Cfune N., skilfully reUeved the ont Indiscipline of the Eng. army and 
city, but was defeated at Marston Moor tho fact that the Eng. Presbyli^ans 
on 2 J uly. This destruction of the klng*s (whose importance ho very naturally over- 
N. army aiid the capture of York secured estimated) were quarrelling with their 
N. England for Parliament, and Charles former followers made Charles think that 
was on the defensive for the rest of tho he cnuld win a quick victory over a 
war. There was, however, a temporary divided enemy. The renewed sacriftco 
recovery during the remaining months which the second war entailed ensured 
of 1644, when Essex^s foot were trapped that countless Koyalists, who had oon- 
at Lostwithiel, and Basing House was slstently supported Charles, would be 
I’eiieved. As a result Parliament decided financially ruined, 
to replace its outmoded systems of war- Charles's 'engagement* with the Scots 
fare. The New Model (to whose members of Doc. 1647 provided for a Scots invasion 
the term Roundhead (q.v.) is moat of England and a Royalist rising. In 
applicable) was estab. by an ordinance July 1648 the Scots occupied Clarllsle, 
of 15 Feb. 1645, and commanded by but tho following month Cromwell, 
Fairfax. By the Self-Denying Ordinance having marched from Pembroke, fell on 
members of Parliament resigned their them, and In a running battle from Pres- 
commands and left tho question of re- ton to Warriiigton completely destroyed 
appointment to Fairfax. Philip Skippon their army. (Tharles was captured. 

(a. 1660), who had served in the Low Tho New Model was now supreme. In 
(kiuntries, and had been angered by Dec. 1648 Pride ‘purged* Parliament 
Essex’s desertion at Lostwithiel in 1644, of all opposition, leaving a ‘Rump’ of 
was made major-general of foot and chief 50 Independents. Cromwell and other 
of staff, and Cromwell became lieutenant- army loaders had now decided that as 
general of horse in May. In summer Charles could never bo trusted to keej) 
Fairfax took the field. Cromwell joined to any agreement which they might make 
the New Model on 13 June. On 14 Juno with him, his death was essential to safe- 
he and Fairfax decisively defeated Cbarlas guard ideals for which they had fought, 
at Naseby. In July Fairfax came upon His execution in .Ian. 1649 drove the 
Goring’s demoralised army at Langport, wavering Eng. Presbyterians over to an 
in Somerset. It broke and tied. InL^pathetio royalism. Very soon some 
Sept. 1645 Montrose was defeated by tho sectaries became disulusioned, and 
Leslie at Philiphaugh. Hopton sur- contemplated a compromise with royal - 
rendered in Cornwall in Mar. 1646, Isra. The Scots were generally agreed 
and Oxford fell in June. Charles had on tho subject of loyalty to a Stuart 
already surrendered to the Scots at king. These factors encouraged Charles 
Newark. II to attempt a Restoration by force 

7'he Second Civil War. In 1640 it through Scotland, 
was generally assumed by all but the ox- The War of 1050-5 J. In 1050 Charles 
treme sectanes that Charles would ]>e II came to humiliating terms with the 
restored with severely limited authority. Scots Preshyterians. Cromwell, now 
Charles, however, was determined to re- coramander-lu-chiof, cro-ssed the Tweed 
gain his former position, and, shut away in July, but was hemmed in at Dunbar by 
from his moderate advisers, his restraint Leslie. Then Leslie left his strong posi- 
vanished. The numerioally inferior Pros- tioU on the hilJs, and on 3 Sept, was 
byterians caused hitter hatred amongst utterly destroyed. Within a year Crom- 
their opponents by adopting unnecessarily well was master of Scotland. A race to 
extreme measures, such as the abolition tho S. between Cromwell and Charles’s 
of the Prayer Book, and the levying of forces now began, but on 3 Sept. 1651 
heavy fines on Royalists. I’aiiiament tho Royalist army was surrounded and 
then broke up Its own party by attempting destroyed in Worcester. After eev. 
to impose a Presbyterian Sl/ato Church narrow escapes Charles II reached 
on all, and by propo.sing to disband the France. 

largely independent Now Model (q.v.), Tho C. W.s resulted in the immediate 
without granting its arrears of pay. Tho triumph of the army. England became 
army marched on London and expelled n Commonwealth, ruled by a Council of 
11 leading Presbyterians from Parlia- State (dominated by army leaders) and 
inent. This opened the phase in which tho Rump Parliament. The real source 
the sectaries, whoso part in causing the of the Commonwealth’s power was its 
war was unimportant, became all power- superb uriiiy of 50,000 veterans, mostly 
ful. In using them to fight their battles Independents, and Cromwell, its com- 
aud, therefore, having of necessity to mander. Those had executed the king in 
grant them temporary religious freedom the name of the people only to find that 
and unprecedented liberty of speech, many who had fought with them against 
tho more moderate Puritans had, in effect, him now disowned them for this deed, 
surrendered control of affairs to them. J’or a time, by sheer force, the army was 
Cromwell, one of tho original Puritan able to piirauo Its objectives. The Rump 
opposition, rose to supreme power be- was dissolved; but the religious radlcal- 
causo of his generalship and emotional ism of tho Barobones Parliament con- 
hold over his troops, and not by virtue vlnced Cromwell that only a more con- 
of his pari, membership. servatlve attitude could save the essentials 

The victory of Independency in the of tho revolution, and the dissolution of 
Puritan struggle for power encouraged this body marks tho beginning of tho end 
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of army rule and the return to more 1923; R. H, Tawney, Religion and the 
traditional methods of gov. Throughout Rise of Capitalism^ 1926; Mary Ooate, 
the Protectorate, old monarchical forms Cornwall in the CivilWar,\^ZZ\Ot,X>a'viee, 
were gradually levived. Had Cromwell The Early Shmrts, 1937; Margaret James, 
lived some years longer, a Cromwell Social Problems during the Puritan Revolu- 
dynasty might have been estab. in Kng- tion, 1938; A. S. P. Woodbouso, PmH- 
land. As he left no strong successor in tanism and Liberty, 1938; M. Asbl^, 
his own family, his conservative policy, Oliver Cromwell, 1940; W. Schenk. The 
with its re-estab. of traditional ideas Concern for Social Justice in the Puritan 
and interests, paved the way for a Stuart Revolution, 1948; D, Mathew, Social 
restoration (q.v.). But in spite of this Structure in Caroline England, 1948, and 
the C. W.s effected a number of lasting The Age of Charles J, 1961; C. V. Wedg- 
changes. The interval of army power wood, T/jc lirinp’s Peace, 1955; A. Frcn^, 
ensured the permanent estab. of a radical Charles I and the Puritan Upheaval, 
Nonconformity which had little con- 1956. 

nection with the religious ideals of most Civil War, American, see United 
of the original Puritans, who had fought States, History, 

for an estab. Calvinist Church of England, Civil War, Russian (191 7-22), followed 
and not for tolerated sectarianism. The the seizure of power by the Bolsheviks 
Oromwellian excesses in Ireland con- {see October Hevoj.ution) and the 
tributed substantially and lastingly to forcible dissolution of the Constituent 
Irish Catholic hatred of the English. Assembly (q.v.). There were 4 main 
Politically, the temporary victory of the fronts of the C. W., the E., the S., the 
Puritans ensured that England did not N,, and the NW., the first 2 being by 
develop the form of monarchical abso- far the most Important. The B. front 
lutisni which was springing up in other was first opened by the uprising of the 
European countries, such as France, at Orenburg Cossacks under (ien. Dutov in 
the same date, and towards which Charles Nov. 1917, and fully estab. after the 
I*s England was probably moving. The overthrow of Soviet power In Siberia, the 
real victors of the C. W. were the wealthy Urals, and the Middle Volga region in 
merchants and landowners of the Ashley May-July 1918. Apart from the initial 
Cooper type who managed to support the period the antl-BolsJievlk forces in the E. 
winning side of the moment successfully under Adm. Kolchak (q.v.) wore most 
throughout; in fact, the king returned on successful in Mar. 1919, when they again 
their terras, and the sacrifices of the small | approached the Volga; then followed a 
Royalist squirearchy and the New Model continuous retreat until Kolchak was 
soldiery led to the estab. of an oligarchy captured in 1920 and Vladivostok taken in 
from which modern Brit, democracy was 1922. Similarly, the S. front was opened 
eventually to evolve. One of the most by the Don Cossacks under Gou. Kaledin 
astonishing features of the war was (q.v.) in Doc. 1917 and fully estab. with 
its failure to disrupt substantially the the first siiecessos of th(» Volunteer Army 
national economy. But though the coun- under Gen. Denikin (q.v.) in N. Caucasus 
try’s financial position suffered compara- in the summer of 1918. Denikin became 
tively little, no statistical records can a seriou.s menace to the Soviet power in 
illustrate adequately the amount of tho summer and autumn of 1919, when his 
personal sulTering and private loss sus- forces occupied most of S. Russia and the 
talncd during the conflicts, a factor central black earth region and advanced 
vividly illustrated in the various family towards Mo.scow. Here also followed a 
memoirs of tho period. series of defeats, and a retreat which, 

See Diaries, Journals, and Memoirs: after some new succohsch in S. I'kraine 
Commons and Lords Jou-mals for the under tho new commander Gen. Wratigel 
Period : The Hatfield MSS , ; Pepys*s Diary: (q.v.), ended in the evacuation of Sevasto- 
EvelyiJs Diary: The Knyreti Papers: poI' in 1920. The anti-Bolsbevlk forces 
D. H. Hollos, Memoirs, 1641-58, 1699; in tho N. were weak and largely dopemlent 
The Clarendon State Papers, 1707-86; on the allied troops under Brit, leader- 
T. E. Gibson (ed.). The Crosby Records: ship which landed at Murmansk and 
A Cavalier's Notebook, ISn : and FmjicQH Archangel in July- Aug. 1918 and loft 
P. and Margaret M. Veruey (ed,). The in the autumn of 1919, after which tho 
Vemey Papers, 1892-9. General.. W. front was liquidated early in 1920. The 
Prynne, The Soveraigne Power of Par- NW. front resulted from tbo adv’^ances of 
liaments and Kingdomes, 1643; .7- Lacy, a White army anil er Gen. Yudenich from 
The Old Troop, 1672; Edward Hyde, Estonia aimed at capturing Petrograd 
Lord Clarendon, History of the Great (May-Nov. 1919); these advances W'cre 
Rebellion, 1702; T. Carlyle, Letters and beaten olf. On tho Red side tho most 
Speeches of Cromwell, 1850; F. P. G. distinguished leader in the C. W. was the 
Guizot, Life of Cromwell, 1854; S. R. war commis.sar and chairman of the 
Gardiner, History of England, 1884, A Revolutionary Military Council, Trotsky. 
History of the Great Civil War, 1642-49 Colonels Vacetis and b. S. Kamenev were 
(4 vols., new od.), 1910-11, and The successively com manders-in -chief. Among 
Constitutional Documents of the Puritan the successful Rod commanders in tho 
Revolution Oatest ed.), 1910; H. A. Glass, field were former professional revolution- 
The Rarebones Parliament, 1899; W. A. aries (Antouov-Ovseyenko Frunze, Voro- 
Shaw, A History of the English Church, shilov), as well as imperial army oflloers 
1640-60, 1900; T. C. Pease, The Leveller (Tukhachevsky) and N. 0.0.8 (Budennyy). 
Movement, 1916; C. H. Firth, Oliver The war effort in the rear was organised 
Cromwell and the Rule of the Puritans, by the Council of Labour and Defence 
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headed by Lenin and by the Council on the Adriatic coast 3 in. E., is now a 
for Army Supply headed by Krasin. The separate com. Pop. 8000. 
social oomposltlon of the Red and the Oivitas Altae Ripae> see Buzko. 

White or^es was almost identical, Civitai Gemenelieniifl, see Cimikz. 

peasants making up the bulk in both. CIvitas Episooporum, see Ovikdo. 

with considerable numbers of industrial Civitavecchia (anefc. Portus Trajani}, It. 
workers in the ranks and professional seaport in Lazio (q.v.), on the Tyrrhenian 
soldiers and intelllfrentsia predominating Sea, 35 m. NW. of Rome (q.v.). The 
among the officers (and among the port was built by Trajan (q.v.), and is one 
politic commissars on tho Rod side), of the best and busiest in Italy: it also 
The total numbers taking part in the provides one of the links between Sardinia 
C. W, were remarkably small, tho majority (q.v.) and the mainland. The tn has a 
of the pop. remaining passive. On the 17th -cent, cathedral, and a citadel de- 
Whlte side were the majority of Socialist signed by Bramante and completed by 
Rovolutdonaries, right-wing Social Demo- Michelangelo (qq.v.). The harbour and 
crats, and all parties to tho right of tn suffered very severely during the 
them, the latter gradually gaining more Second World War, but much of tho 
and more ground. On the Red side, damage has been made good. There are 
apart from Bolsheviks, were the Left Rom. and Etruscan remains. Aluininiiim, 
Socialist Revolutionaries, left and centre cement, foodstuffs, and calcium carbide 
Social Democrats, and Anarchists. The are manuf. Pop. 34,600. 
main causes of tho Red victory were Civitella del Tronoo, It. tn In Abruzzi 
political — tho IVhites had failed to pro- o Molise (q.v.), 8 m. N. of Teramo (q.v.). 
duce a unif s’ing idea and a seuso of It is built on a hill, and is overlooked by a 
common puri)ose, and they antagonised castle. Pop. (com.) 9600. 
the peasants by restoring land which the Civitella di Romagna» It. mrkt tn in 
latter had seized to the owners. The Emilia-Romagna (q.v.), on the Rabbi, 
C. W. was complicated by the interven- 15 m. SSW. of Forli (q.v.). Pop. 7000. 
tion of the Allies, who wanted to re- Civray (anct Severiaoum), Fr. tn in the 
ostab. the E. front against the Central dept of Vienne, on tho Charente. It has 
Powers, and of Germany, Turkey, Bu- a trade in mules. Pop. 2700. 
mania, and Poland, who had territorial Clackmannan: 1. Smallest co. in Scot- 
deslgns (as also had Japan). This foreign land, bordered on tho SW. by the Forth 
intervention was sometimes of consider/*, and lying between the cos. of Perth, Fife, 
able importance (e.g. the Austro-German ‘ and Stirling. The SW. extremity of the 
occupation of tho iTkralno, tho Czecho- Ochil Hills (Ben Clouch, 2363 ft) occupies 
Slovak uprising in 1918 along the Trans- the N. half of the co. and is in marked 
Siberian Railway), but after the defeat of contrast to tho low-lying carso between 
Germany tho Allies lost interest in the the Uillfoots and tho R. Forth. Tho 
Russian C. W. Other causes of compli- Devon and the Black Devon are the priri. 
-cations were strong particularist tendencies rivs. Approximately two-thinis of tho 
(the Cossacks, Siberia, the Far E.) and eo. is cultivated, and oats, w^heat, and 
tho separatist movements on the peri- beans are the chief crops. Cattle and 
phery of tlie country, whicli led to tho sheep are reared. Coal has been worked 
-estab. of a number of independent states for nearly 3 cents., and a new mine 
(Poland, the Baltic states, Ih-anscaucasia), sinking is being developed to extract the 
«knd of ephemeral nationalist govs, (the remaining productive coal measures in 
Ukraine, central Asia). In some places the Devon valley. Tho main manu- 
<the Kuban’ region, central Asia) sporadic facturlng industries are general englneer- 
Armed resistance to the Bolsheviks lasted ing, textiles, distilling and brow’ing, 
until 1924 or oven longer, almost until printing and paper, woodworking and 
the new flare-up during the collectivlsa- glass manuf. The chief tns are Alloa 
tion of agriculture (q.v.). See G. Stewart, (the co. tn), Alva, Tillicoultry, and Dollar. 
The White Armies of Uusaiay 1033; J. Woollen manufacturing and paper pro- 
Bunyan, Intervention, Civil War, and cessing are carried out in the Hillfoots tns. 
Communism in Russm, Baltimore, 1936; Central and B. Stirling form a single pari. 
L. I. Strakhovsky, The Origins of Ameri- div., returning 1 member. Area 34,983 
-can Intervention in North Russia, 1918, ac.; pop. 37,532. 

Princeton, 1937; A. G. Gordon, Russian 2. Anct tn of the above co., situated on 
Civil War, A. ^oatav. With Ironside the R. Devon, 2 m. from Alloa. By 

in iVori/t i2vAs*ta, 1940; W. II. Chamberlin, virtue of its name and historical back- 
The Russian Revolution (vol. li). New ground it was at one time tho co. tn, 
York, 1954; R. Pipes, Tlve Formaiion of and for many generations the seat of the 
4he Soviet Union, (Cambridge, Mossachu- Bruco family in Scotland. C. Tower, 
setts, 1954; L. B. Schapiro, The Origin of Tollbooth, and Mercat Cross are invalu- 
the CmnmuniM Autocrcu'y, 19.55. able records in stone and lime of tradl- 

Civita Castellana, It. tn in Lazio (q.v.), tional Scottish architecture, and tiie 
19 111 . 8E. of Viterbo (q.v.). It is a narrow High Street, leading from the 
picturesque tn, built on a high rock, and Tollbooth to the Tower, flanked by tho 
has a 13th-cent. cathedral and a 1.5th- very line par. church to tho S.,wmuld seem 
uent. castle. Near by are the ruins of tho to have formed the site of tho original hill 
Etruscan city of Faleril (q.v.). Pop. (tn) tn. Pop. 2500. 

7500; (com.) 11,500. Clacton-on-Sea, seaside resort of Essex, 

Givitanova Marche, It. tn in the Marches England, 70 m. from London by rail and 
»(q.v.), 12 m. W. of Macerata (q.v.). Pop. also comiectod with It by dally express 
7000. Its port, called Porto Civitanova, coach sorvicos, and steamer services from 
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the Thames during the summer. It has 

5 m. of sandy beaches, and a promenade 
and marine parade 2 m. long*. Co. 
cricket matches are played here during 
the season. Pop. 26,000. 

Cladium, genus of Oyporaceae, consists 
of tropical.! and temperate plants which 
are extremely common in Australia. 

C. ffennanicutn, prickly twig-rush, wliicJi 
derives its name from the almost prickly 
margins of the leaves, those latter being 
themselves rough, Is found In various 
parts of England, besides being abundant 
in parts of Scotland. 

Cladooera, or Watei^fleas, form a 
sub-ordor of branchiopod crustaceans 
characterised by having not more than 

6 pairs of trunk-legs. 

Cladonia, genus of fniticoso lichens, 
has sev. Brit, species. The shape of its 
branches gives it the appearance of a 
bundle of small wonns or of vermicelli. 
O. rarigiferiria, the reindeer moss, occurs 
frequently on moors, heaths, and ints. 
In Lapland it is the most abundant of all 
plants, and is found cliiefiy in pine forests, 
covering the soil for miles together; it 
forms the prin. support of the reindeer. 

Cladoselachians, primitive order of 
shark-like tlshcs which lived in Devonian 
and Carboniferous times. 

Claim of Right, The; 1. Act piisscd by 
the Scottish Estates in April 1680, stating 
the offences for which James VH hadll 
forfeited the crown, and the terms on^ 
which it was accordingly offered to 
Wdliam of Orange. It ena<‘ted that in 
future no papist should rule over Scotland, 
and declared the necessity of frequent 
parliaments. 

2. Petition made by a majority of the 
Scottish (General Assembly in 1842 against 
patronage and sent to the Parliament of 
Westminster. It stated their feelings 
with regard to the relation of the bUit.e 
to the Ohureli. The terms of the petition 
were not granted by t.he gov., and ac<X)rd- 
ingly in the following year 40U ministers 
seceded and formed the Free Chui*eh of 
beotlaud (q.v.). 

Clair, Ren6 (1898- ), Fr. film producer 
and director, b. Paris. Silent films include 
Paris Qui Dort and Le Chapeau de Paille 
d'Jtnlie, Among his sound films are Hous 
les Toils dc Paris, Le Million, and A Nous 
la TAberU. His Eng. -speaking films in- 
clude The Ohost aoes West, Flame of New 
Orleans, I Married a Witch, and It Hap- 
pened 'To-morrow, while more recent Fr. 
films are Iax BennU du Liable and Lcs 
Belles de Nuit. lie has pub. Hta.r 'Turn, 
193C, and Reflections on the Cinema, 1953. 
In 19,57 he was awarded the (Irand Prix 
du Cinema Frnncais for Porte des Lilas. 

Clairaut, Alexis Claude (1713-65), Fr. 
mathematician, b. Paris. He produced 
at the early age of 12 a treatise on 4 
cuiwos of the second order; this, togctluT 
with his lierherches sur le.s courbes a double 
courbure, 1731, caused him to bo elected 
a member of the aondemy wdien 19. His 
TfUorie de la lane, 1752, w’hlch gained the 
prize at St l^etershurg Academy, explains 
the hmar apogees w’hich had been omitted 
by Newton. He also calculated the path 
of Halley's comet, and wrote sev. papers 

E.E. 3 


on the orbit of the moon. He evolved a 
theorem connecting the gravity on the 
surface of a rotating ellipsoid with the 
eomprossion, and the centrifugal force at 
the equator. 

Olairon (Claire Josdphe L6ris) (1725- 
1803), celebrated Fr. actress, was b, near 
Cond6 in Hainaut. After playing in 
prov. tns and foreign countries, she made 
her debut at the Com6die Franeaiso In the 
part of Phaedra. The time of her fame 
was 1743-66; she played many roles and 
excelled in Voltaire's tragedies. O. wrote 
her own memoirs (1798). There is also 
a life by Edmund de Goncourt, 1900. 

Clairvaux, hamlet in the com. of Villo- 
sous-la-Fort6, in the dept of Aube, 33 m. 
ESE. of Troyes. It is famous for its great 
abbey founded by St Bernard (q.v.) in 
1115. The abbey was suppressed during 
the Fr. Revolution, and the building is 
now used as a prison. See also Cistkr- 
ClANxS. Pop. 700. 

Clairvoyance, alleged faculty of being 
able to see objects not ordinarily visible 
to human eyes, and from these objects to 
describe events that are taking place at a 
distance. See PaYCHiCAi, Reseabcii. 



Clam, term applied to many EulamoUl- 
bj'anchiate molluscs varying in impor- 
t-aiico in different countries. In Scotland 
the scallops iPedeji) rewive this name; 
they arc edible creatures which swim by 
flapping the valves of their shells. In 
England the very various genera Mactra 
and Mya are known as C.s, Mya truncata 
being the soft C. The term is largely 
applied in the U.S.A. to sev. species of 
bivalve molluscs of somewhat the same 
order as the Scotch scallops and the Eng. 
cockle. The name originates from the 
firm manner in which the creatiii'e closes 
its shell when alarmed. Two kinds arc 
eaten in the U.S.A., the soft shell C. and 
the hard shell. The latter is sent in groat 
quantities to the markets. It is eaten 

B 
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both raw and In a soup called C. chowder, many others, all tributary to the chief 
The species are Venus mercenaria or hard O'Neill. 

O., and Mya arenaria or soft C. G.-shell Clan Line, Ena. shipping company, 
is the Eng. name of the bivalve shells founded in 1878 with a fortnightly service 
belonging to the molluscous genus Tri* between Liverpool and Indian ports. It 
dacna, and specially of T. gigas, which now operates World-Wide services. The 
sometimes measures 2 ft across. A pair company own the Houston and Scottish 
of valves weighing upwards of 600 lb. Shire Lines. The combined fleet numbers 
wore used as a receptacle for holy water 58 vessels totalling over 436,000 tons 
in the church of St Sulpice, Paris. gross. 

Clamart, Fr. tn in the dept of Seine, a Clan-na*Gae], name of a secret society 
SW. suburb of Paris. It is residential, formed by Fenians (q.v.) in the U.S.A. 
and has textile manufs. Pop. 33,900. about 1883. Its object was to force the 
Olameoy, Fr. tn, cap. of an arron., in the Brit. Gov. to give home rule to Ireland 
dept of Ni^vre, at the confluence of the (see Home Rule), an object which the 
Beuvron and the Yonne, and on the members of the society believed could be 
Nivemais Canal. It has chemical manufs. achieved by terrorising Parliament and 
Pop. 6800. members of the public. The H.Q. of the 

Clan (Gaelic clann, meaning children), society was in Chicago, but it had agents in 
group of kin descended through male England and Ireland, who were respon- 
or female descent from a single ancestor, siblo for assassinations and dynamite out- 
Among primitive peoples the basic nigesin the 1880's. 
organisation of family and society is Clanis, see Chiana. 

commonly by C.s (see Fortes and Evans- Clann na Poblaohta, Irish political 

Pritchard, African Political Systems, party, founded in 1946. Its aims include 
1940). The highland C. of Scotland was the reintegration of the whole Of Ireland 
the most highly developed of recent times, as an independent rep., the estab. of a 
It was confined to the highland regions, social system based on Christian prin- 
The chief represented the common an- ciples, and the restoration of the Irish 
cestor, and exorcised patriarchal control language as the spoken language of the 
over the clansmen. The name of the C. people. Until 1957 C. na P. co-operated 
was frequently composed of that of the with other political parties (notably Fine 
founder, with the addition of Mac (mean- Gael, q.v.) in providing (under the loader- 
Ing *8on of*); thus we have the C. Mac-^hlp of John A. Costello, q.v.) an alter* 
Donald, the C. MacPherson, and similar native gov. to the Fianna Fail gov. of 
names. The chief of a 0. ruled by the Eamon De Valera (qq.v.). In the general 
right of primogeniture, and was rever- election of Mar. 1967 only one C. na P. 
enced and obeyed by his clansmen, deputy was returned to the Dail. Tl\o 
Each C. In Scotland occupied a separate leadorof the party is Sean Mod) ride (q.v.). 
portion of ter., and not infrequently bitter Clanvowe, Sir Thomas (fl. 1400), courtier 
rivalry existed between the neighbouring and poet, was a friend of Prince Ifenry, 
C.s. In the later years of the C.8 the afterwards Henry V. Prof. Skeat credited 
Scottish Gov. made it a rule that every him with the authorship of The Cuckoo 
C. should supply at court a representative and the Nightingale (written about 1400- 
of rank to give security for their good 1410), a poem wliich had long been attri- 
behaviour. Should a 0. refuse to do buted to Chaucer. Wordsworth made a 
so they were termed a ‘broken C.,’ and modernised version of it in 08 stanzas 
were proscribed and in a state of out- (1801). 

lawry. The MacGregor C. was a notable Clanwilliam, tn. 135 m. NE. of Capo 
example of such, holding their lands for Town in a fei’tilo dist. producing corn and 
long by the coir or glaive, or right of oranges. The gov. cedar forests are near, 
sword. The C.s played a large part in White pop. 677. 

the rebellions of 1715 and 1745. After Clapham, dist. in the bor. of Wands- 
the suppression of tbe latter the Brit, worth, London. C. Common (partly in 
Gov. took steps to break up the C.s. Battersea) is a recreation ground of 200 
Hereditary jurisdiction was abolished, and ac. Pepys (q.v.) lived mostly in C. after 
the peoi)le were disarmed and forced to his retirement, and there he d. The 
cease wearing their national costiime. station called C. Junction is actually in 
To-day few traces of the C.s remain save Battersea. 

in the persons of chiefs oflacially recognised Clapham Sect, The, name hist, has 
as such by tho inberitimeo of ancestral given to the little coterie of intimate 
arms, and in the O. associations founded political friends, all humanitarians and all 
on sentiment. See F. Adams, The Clans, Evangelicals, most of whom lived in tho 
Septs and Regiments of the Scottish High- then vil. of Clapham and whose dominant 
lands, 1935. figure was Wra Wilborforc© (q.v.). Next 

There are In Ireland also recognised most prominent member of this brother- 
C.s, tho various branches of which gather hood of Christian politicians was Henry 
together from time to time. In Ireland Thornton (1700-1815), like Wilberforco 
the adoption of strangers into the family an independent-minded Tory. The large, 
or C. was common, the adopted person lofty, oval-shaped library, designed by the 
being called Mao Faosma (son of pro- architect Chatham, in Thornton's house 
tection). A group of C.s associated into was the usual meeting-place of tho sect. 
tribeswascalledaCinelorKlnel, of which Wllherforce lived in the house between 
tho Klnsel-Owen, named after Owen, son 1792 and 1797 and for the ensuing 10 
of Nlall, is an example, coin^sing tho years in a house called * Broomfield,' near 
C.s of O'Oohan, MacQuiUan, O'Flynn, and Thornton's house. Most of the fraternity 
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were rich, but they were all generous Dr Oudney and Denham on their explor- 
givers to the poor. The patriarch of the ing expedition by way of Tripoli and 
c-oiamunity was Granville Sharp (1735- Murzuk to Kuka, on Lake Chad, which 
1813), a much older man than most of the was reached in 1822, and thence to 
others and almost too poor for a pari. Sokoto. returning to England in 1826. 
career. He seems to have been the The results of this expedition had been 
rorifldant and counsellor of the group, more of an anthropological than a ceo- 
Next in seniority and also somewhat apart graphical nature, so in Aug. 1 825 a second 
fj oin the rest was Charles Grant (1764- expedition sot out from the bight of Benin 
1823), a servant of the E. India Co. and to determine the course of the Niger. All 
later chairman of the company's court of the members of this expedition perished 
(iircotors and M.P. for Inverness-shire, save Richard Lander, C. being the last to 
He was father of Lord Glenelg, whoso die, at Changary, near Sokoto. 
notorious colonial policy owed both its Clapton, rcsiaential dist. of NE. 
strength and weakness to Its inspiration London, in the bor. of Hackney. It was 
in C. S. ethics. The rest of the group a vil. until the mid 19th cent, 
were Zachary Macaulay (1708-1838), Claque (Fr. claqueft to clap), body of 
fatherofT. B. Macaulay and a well-known men hired to applaud in theatres, and 
philanthropist, who played a leading part thus ensure the success of a piny. Ac- 
in founding the Brit, colony of Sierra cording to Suetonius, the Emperor Nero 
Leone for liberated African slaves; James had 5000 paid applauders who attended 
Stephen (1758-1832), a barrister of .St the performances of his plays. Prom the 
Kitts, who was early a coadjutor with Rom. origin of the custom, the claguera 
Wilberforoe in his abolitionist crusade are sometimes called romaina. The C. 
and an M.P. between 1808 and 1815; became an openly organised institution 
Wm Smith (1756-1832), Whig M.P, for in Paris towards the end of the 1 8th cent. 
Sudbury, Camolford, and Norwich, also The loader, upon whom the responsibility 
an enthusiast for the abolition of the slave rests, is called entrepreneur de attccia 
trade; the Hon. Edward James Eliot dramal.i(]ue, and under him are pleureura 
(1759-97), member for Liskeard; John (weepers), biaseura (who cry 5<s, or 
Venn (1759-1813), the preacher and vicar encore), and rieura (laughers), etc. The 
of Clap ham at whoso par. church, as the Thddtre Frangals and the (5 rand Op6ra, 
tablet there shows, the brethren of the [with a few of the leading Parisian theatres, 
sect congregated for Sunday worship :%liave with more or loss success abolished 
John Shore (^1761—1834); and liord Teigm- rthe C. from their houses. A 0. existed 
mouth (q.v.), a great friend of Warren when ballet was featured at the Alhambra 
Hastings and later Governor- General of Theatre, Leicester Square, almost up to 
India. Among other intimates, who did the time of the First World War, but It 
not live at Clapham, were the Rev. was privately engaged by prima ballerinas. 
Isaac Mllnor, dean of Carlisle (1751-1820) Clare, St. (1191-1253), founder of the 
(q.v.); the Rev. Thomas Gisborne, vicar order of Poor Clares. She came of a noble 
of Yoxall; Thomas Babington, a zealous family of Assisi; but, through the influence 
abolitionist and collaborator with Wilber- of St Francis, she gave up her wealth and 
force; and Thomas Clarkson (q.v.), the her social life. On his advice she founded 
anti -slavery agitator, whoso share in the her order, the Franciscan order for 
abolition or the slave trade and of slavery w^omcn, in 1212. St C. was canonised 
was hardly less than that of Wilberforoe 2 years after death by Pope Alexander 
himself. The fraternity was remarkable IV. ,SVe P. Robinson (ed. and trans.), 
for its affinity. It not only lived for the The Life of St Clare (ascribed to Thomas 
most part in one vil. ; it had one character, of Celano), 1910. 

one mind, and one way of life. All were Clare, John (1793-1864), poet, b. 
\vlittt Wilborforce meant by ‘true Chris- Hclpstonc, near Peterborough. The son 
i lans,* and many were related by marriage, of a poor labourer, ho has often been 
‘It was doubtless tliis homogeneity that called the ‘Northamptonshire peasant 
gave the group its power in jmblic life, poet.’ At the ago of 7 ho was employed 
They might differ on party issues; but on on a farm, and later received a post as 
any question of religion or pliilautliropy, under-gardener, hut in 1812 he ran away 
above all on the trenumdous issue of the and joined tho militia. For a time he 
abolition of the slave trade, the voice of lived with gipsies, then worked as a 
the “Saints” ill Parliament or m the press burner on a lime kiln, but, being dis- 


was as the voice of one; man.’ Sec R. I. 
and S. Wilberforce, Life of Wilbcrforce, 
Rocoiid ed., 1930; Sir J. Stephen, ‘Tho 
Clapham Sect.’ In Studies in Ecclesiastical 
Siography, 1840; J. S. Harford, Recollec- 
tions of WUberforce, 1865 ; J. C. Colquboun, 
t William Wilber force, his Friends and hia 
Times, 1866; R. Rudolf, Clapham and the 
Clapham Sect, 1927; Sir R. Couplaud, 
Wilberforce, 1945. 

Clapiers, Luo de, see Vauvenargues. 

Clapperton, Hugh (1788-18*27), ex- 
plorer, 6. Dumfidesshlre. He ran way from 
home at tho ago of 13 and wont to sea. 
While In tho Royal Navy he saw service 
in the E. and Canada. He accompanied 


missed, was obliged to sock for par, relief. 
C. was fond of learning old songs, and 
ivhen very young scribbled verses of his 
own. His inspiration came from Thom- 
son’s Seasons, and all his poems deal with 
out-of-door life and farm scenes. Poems 
Descriptive of Rural Life and Scenery, 
1820, was well received, and was foUowod 
In 1821 by The Village Minstrel. C. was 
helped by men of influence and rank, by 
whom ho was received as a friend, but to 
the end of bis life was poor. The Shep- 
herd* a Calendar, 1827, and the Rural Muse, 
1835, were not so successful, though the 
latter brought him £40 and was praisod by 
Christopher North. Ho d, in the co. 
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asylum, Northants, where ho composed 
his last poem, I am: yet what 1 am who 
cares or Knows f See biogrraphies by F. 
Martin, 1865, and J. W. and A. Tibbie, 
1932, and especially Sketches in the Life 
of John Clare ^ written by bimself and ed. 
by B. Blunden, 1930. The fullest and 
best collection of C.*s poems is by J. W. 
Tibbie, 1935, w’ho also collected his 
Letters and Prose In 1951. 

Clare, John Fitzgibbon, 1st Earl of 
(1719-1802). Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
after 1780. A barrister and a member of 
the Irish Parliament, he became Attorney- 
General. He was an antagonist of Henry 
Grattan (q.v.), opposed Catholic Emanci- 
pation (<i.v.), and promoted tho Union of 
Ireland with England. His title became 
extinct in 1864. 

Clare, maritime co. of the Hep. of 
Ireland, situated between Galway Bay on 
the N. and tho Shannon estuary on the S. 
To the N. are rugged Atlantic cliffs of 
Moher and the extraordinary limestone 
dist. of the Barren, with bare hills, rock- 
strewn valleys, caves, and underground 
streams. Lough Derg and the R. Shan- 
non form the E. and S. boundaries. Its 
length is 67 m. and its greatest breadth 
43 m. (average breadth 21 m.). The 
centre Is an iindulating plain. The chief 
ranges of mts are tho Slieve Boughta 
Mts, which lie partly in Galway, and the 
Slieve Bemagh Mts; the chief livs. are 
tho Shannon and the Fergus. Oats,' 
potatoes, wheat, and barley are grown, 
slate and black marble are worked, and 
the rearing of sheep and cattle is largely 
carried on. Limestone, lead, and slate 
are found, and beds of carboniferous 
limestone. There are as many as 100 
small lakes, and many chalybeate springs; 
the salmon fisheries are important, and 
In the N. ore extensive oyster beds. The 
chief tns of the co. are Emils, the cap.. 
Kilrush, and Kilkee. Tho co. returns 
4 members to the Bail. Area 768,295 ac. ; 
pop. 95,000. 

Clare: 1. Tn in Suffolk, England, on 
the R. Stour, 16 m. from Bury St 
Edmunds, on the E. Region of Brit. 
Railways. It has an old castle, formerly 
the seat of the earls of C., and an Augus- 
tinian priory of the 13th cent. Pop. 
1400. 

2. Tn of S, Australia in Stanley co., 
chiefly noted for its vineyards and 
orchards. Pop. 1800. 

Clare College, Cambridge, founded as 
Univ. Hall In 1326 and refounded by 
Elizabeth de Burgh, Countess of Clare, as 
Clare Hall in 1338, with statutes in 1359 
which provided for the education of 

8 riosts and scholars to take the place of 
lose who had d. during tho Black Death. 
The present Old Court dates from 1638, 
and the cliapel was consecrated In 1769. 
The name was changed to C. C. in 1856. 
The memorial building dates from 1924, 
and a wing was added in 1955. 

Clare Island, 4000 ac., at the mouth of 
Clow Bay, co. Mayo, Rep. of Ireland. It 
was the homo and II.Q. of Grainne Uaile 
(Grace O’Malley), the sea queen of the W. 
in the 16th cent., who is buried at tho 
local abbey. Pop. 350. 


Claremont; 1. Suburb of Cape Town 
(q.v.). The National Botanical Gardens 
of S. Africa, in surroundings unsurpassed 
for grandeur, are approached from here. 
The municipal gardens contain a famous 
collection of trees brought together by 
H. M. Arderne. Sir John Hersohel (q.v.*) 
bad his observatory at C.; it Js now tho 
site of a girls’ school. 

2. Tn in Sullivan co., Now ITampsliire, 
TT.S.A., on tho Sugar R. and on tho 
Boston and Maine railroad. It manufs. 
machinery, cotton, and woollen goods, 
paper, and shoes. Pop. 12,800. 

Claremont Park, former royal residence, 
now within the urb. dist. of Esher, Surrey, 
England. It was built in 1768 for Lord 
Clive; later the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales (d. 1817) and Louis Philippe of 
France lived there. In 1882 It became 
the private property of Queen Victoria. 

Clarence, Eng. ducal title, sometimes 
conferred on a younger member of tho 
royal family. It was first held by Lionel 
(1338-68). the third son of Edward HI, 
in 1362, on the occasion of his marriage 
to Elizabeth de Burgb. Other notable 
dukes of C. are Thomas (1389-1421), 
second son of Henry TV, who d. at tho 
battle of Beaiig6: George (1449-78), 
brother of Edward IV, who d. In tho 
Tower; William IV (1765-1837), previous 
to his accession; and Albert Victor 
rphrlstiari Edward (1864-92), the eldest 
son of King Edward VII. 

Clarence House, London, rosidenoo of 
H.M. Queen Elizabeth the (juoon Mother. 
It adjoins tho W. side of St James’s 
Palace (q.v.) and was built by John Nash 
in 1825-9 for William IV when he was 
Duke of Clarence. 

Ciarenceux, or (Tlarencieux, Eng. heral- 
dic oflQccr, being the first of the 2 prov. 
kings-of-arms. His jurisdiction lies over 
England S. of the Trent, and it is his func- 
tion to inspect the arms of all th«>se who 
live wi till II his prov. Ho also grants arms 
with the sanction of the earl marshal, ami 
in conjunction with his fellow kings. 

Clarendon, Edward Hyde, 1st Earl of 
(1609-74), statesman and historian, b. 
Dinton, near Salisbury, educ. at Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, and called to the Bar in 
1625. lie was finst returned to Parlia- 
ment ill 1640. C. supported the impeach- 
ment of Strafford, but as the pari, 
opposition to Charles I grew more e-v* 
treme, C. joined Falkland and the moder- 
ate Royalists, being chancellor of tho 
exchequer, 1643. After tho death of 
Charles I, C. became one of tho prin. 
advisers of Charles II , and sliared his 
exllo. At the Restoration he was created 
Baron Hyde, and in the following year 
Earl of C. Ho had been appointed lord 
chancellor in 1658, and tho appointment 
was confirmed when the king returned to 
England. His ImpoHanco was enhanced 
by tho rnaiTiago of his daughter Anno to 
the Duke of York, heir-presumptive to 
the throne. As a minister he was un- 
popular, his rigid Anglican views alionat- 
liig Catholics and Puritans, his solemnity 
out of place In tlio Restoration court. C. 
was blamed by Royalists for their failure 
to obtain adequate restitution for their 
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civil war losses; and lie was held popu- 
larly re^onslble for the folliire of the 
Dutch "V^r. Inl667tho king reluctantly 
decided to sacriflee C.; ho was forced to 
resign his chancellorship, and in the same 
year he was impeached, but though the 
jjords did not convict him, ho w’ent 
abroad, where he remained for the rest of 
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his life. There he flnishod his History 
of the Rebellion, which was pub. post- 
humously (1702-4). This is one of the 
most valuable sources of information on 
the Civil war period, and contains scv. 
vivid sketches of the leading personalities 
of the time; its distinct prejudices do not 
invalidate its real historical worth. See 
lives by C. H. Firth, 1909, and H. Craik, 
1911. 

Clarendon, George William Frederick 
Villiers, 4th Earl of (1800-70), Kng. 
statesman and diplomatist. lie was 
ambas. to Madrid in 183:1, bnt returned 
to England on the deatli of his uncle 
(18:i8), when he succeeded to the title. 
In 1840 ho was made lord privy seal in 
Mclbonrno’s ministry, and becaino chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. In 
1847 he was lord -lieutenant of Ireland, 
and was foreign secretary 1853-8, 1805-6, 
and 1868-70. See H. Maxwell, The Life 
and Letters of the Fourth Earl of Clarendon, 
191.3. 

Clarendon, Constitutions of, laws, issued 
in 1164, at the hunting-lodge of O., near 
Sallsbufy, by whieli Henry II proposed to 
dofliie the temporal powers of the Church 
in England, The constitutions W'oro 16 
in number, among the chief enactments 
being tliat titles to ecclcs. estates and the 
election of church dignitaries lay within 
the prov. of the Crown; that clerks found 
guilty in an eceies. court should bo h.aiuled 
over to a secular court for punishment; 
and that no appeal to Romo could be 
presented without the consent of the 
curia regis, Becket’s refusal to accept 


the Constitutions in their written form 
led to his exile, and, indirectly, to his 
death. Henry then withdrew the Con- 
stitutions. See Beckjct, Thomas. 

Clarendon Park, formerly a royal forest, 
in Wilts, England. 24 m. from Salisbury. 
The remains of the royal hunting seat, 
where Henry II's counoU enacted the 
eoTistitutlons of Clarendon (1164), may 
still be seen. 

Clarendon Press, former name of the 
Oxford Univ. Press (q.v.), and the present 
publishing dept of the Oxford UnJv. 
Press which produces its learned pubs. 
It was founded in 1672, and had its first 
homo in the upper part of the Sheldonian 
theatre at Oxford. The name came from 
the funds being provided by Lord Claren- 
don’s History of the Rebellion, the per- 
petual copyright of which was given to 
Oxford Univ. by his son. The present 
Oxford promises of the O. P. in Walton 
Street were erected by Blore and Robert- 
son in 1825-30. All the subsidiary pro- 
cesses of book production, including 
Bibles, of which it has the right by royal 
patent, are <lone by the firm on its own 
premises, while paper is supplied by the 
univ. mills at Wolvorcoto. 

Clarens, vil. of Switzerland In the canton 
of Vaud, Lake Genova, 1 m. from Mon- 
treux. It has a mild, pleasant climate 
in winter, and is therefore much fre- 
quented by persons suffering from tuber- 
cular troubles. Altitude 1246 ft. With 
other vils. it forms the (list, of Montreux, 
which has a total pop. of about 15,000. 

Clarenville, in Trinity Bay, site of the 
landing of the first transatlantlo tele- 
hone cable in Sept. 1966, from Oban, 
Gotland. At C. too cable is joined in a 
simple line to Terrence villo and from there 
an underwater leg runs to Sydney, Nova 
Scotia. 

Claret, name applied in this country for 
the last 7 cents, to the red wines of 
Bordeaux, the Gascon wines which 
Edward HI regarded as such a necessity 
that he built a fleet to ensure their trans- 
port to these is. Clairet in French refers 
to a clear light-coloured wine. The 
vineyards of the Gironde, the Bordeaux 
region, the greatest wine-producing area 
in the world, are divided into 4 main 
groups of first-class importance: M6doc, 
Graves, Saint-Eraiiion, and Pomerol. In 
1865 the M6(loc wines of the first order 
were divided into 6 classes in order of 
merit, the first growths being Ch&teau 
Latour, ChAtean Lafite, ChAteau Margaux 
— ChAtean Haiit-Brlon, the finest ^owth 
of Graves, being allowed to rank with 
them. At the head of the second growths 
stands OhAtcau Mouton-Ilothschild. In 
Graves OhAtcau La Mlssion-Haut-Brion 
and OhiUeau Papo-016nient come second 
to c’hutcau Haut-Brion. The most 
famous growths of Saint-Emilion are 
Chateau Cheval-Blano and OhAtcau 
Ausone, and in Pomerol ChAtean P6trus 
is the outstanding first growth. The 6 
chief wine communes of MAdoc are 
Pauillnc, Cantenac, Margaux, St Julien, 
and St EstAphe. C. Is counted by 
connoisseurs as the most delicate and 
subtle of all wines. Its perfection only 
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challenged by the Tery finest growths of 
Burgundy. 

Claretie, Jules (properly Arsftne Arnaud) 
(1840-1013), Fr. novelist, playwright, and 
journalist. 6. Limoges. He acted os war 
correspondent during the Franco -Prussian 
war, became dramatic critic to VOpinion 
Nationale, 1867, and had great innuence 
as a political writer. His plays of the 
revolution, Lea Muscadins, 1874, Le 
Raiment de Champaiffne. 1877, and Zes 
Jlltrabeau, 1879, were extremely popular. 
His novels include L'Assasahi, 1866, 
Madeleine Berlin, 1868, Le Train 17, 
3877, Monsieur le Ministre, 1882, and 
Le Prince Zilah, 1884. He also wrote 
extensively on historical subjects: Cinq 
ana apria, 1877; Lea Pruasiena chez eux, 
1872; La Vie d Paris, 1896. A complete 
ed. of his works was pub. 1897-1904. 

Clarification, process of refining a liquid 
by separating or removlij^ the substances 
which make it turbid. This can be done 
by straining through a sieve; by using a 
centrifugal or clroular vessel, with a small 
outlet in the centre, which, when revolved 
at a high speed, will clear the liquid by 
lifting the particles of foreign matter to 
the surface; and by adding to the liquid 
gelatine, white of eggs, bullocks’ blood, etc. 

Glaximontium, aee Clermont-Fer- 
rand. 


are usually employed, namely A pitch 
and Bb*— the O pitch instrument, to be 
observed In the scores of ‘classical* com- 
posers, is now very rare, but the smaller 
Eb C. is used where high and rather 
shrill notes are required. In military 
bauds, the C.s used are Bb and Eb. SonVo 
notable orchestras evidently did not tise 
C.s until towards the close of the l8th 
cent., e.g. tho Viennese court orchestra, 
and it is to Mozart’s fondness for tho 
instnimcnt, which he first used at Mann- 
heim and Paris in 1777-8, that Is owed 
tho earliest notably artistic treatment of 
it. His symphony in Kb major, concerto 
and C. quintet exemplify his love of the 
instrument. Weber also showed givat 
fondness for the C. and after that tini** 
2 C.s of tho normal size became a nine 
qua now of every orchestra. There are 
various other instruments of the (J. 
family: high Eb, w’hich is pitched a 
perfect fourth above tho Bb instrument; 
the alto C. in Eb, and F, a military band 
instrument now superseded by tho saxo- 
phone; and the basset horn. This last, 
which in appearance is like the basw C., 
is in fact a tenor instrument, its pitch 
being an octavo lower than that of the 
obsolete 0. of C pitch. The bass C., in 
Bb, is fairly regularly used iu the modern 
orchestra. 


Clarinet (It. clarinetto, from Lat. clarus, 
clear), musical instrument of tho wood- 
wind family. It is 
p, supposed to nave been 

first made about 1700 
by Johann Christoph 
Denncr of Nurem- 
■— * berg, who probably 

developed it out of 
= = an earlier Fr. single- 

reed instrument, the 
I chalumean-the %vord 

f chalumeau is still used 

^ to define the lowest 

TV, part of tho compass 

of the C. Tho C. 

i j I consists essentially of 

a mouthpiece fur- 
nlshed with a single 
B beating reed — i.e. a 

-cW reed which vibrates 

’«)i against an air-slot 

in tho mouthpiece — 
a cylindrical tube 
ending in a bell, and 
provided wdth 18 
openings in the side, 
U half of w'hich are 

n closed by tho fingers 

/ 4 and half by the keys. 

J Tho reed is made 

=1 from a thin slip of 

/ 1 a t3p. reed iArundo 

/ \ donax) and is kept 

/ \ In place on a flat- 

tened table by means 
of a ligature. Since 
CLARINET tho TCCd at One end 

of the tube serves to 
close it at that end, the pipe acts as a 
‘stopped* one, sounding an octave lower 
than an open one, which explains why the 
pitch of the C. differs from that of tho 
flute. In orchestral music 2 instruments 


Clarion: 1. A shrill -sounding trumpet, 
^ot now in use, formerly employed as a 
'signal to arms. 

2. An organ stop, having pipes with 
reeds, which give a piercing sound like 
that of a 

3. An heraldic bearing. 

Clariura, aee Ciiiari. 

Clark, Charles Heber, sec Adeler, Max. 

Clark, Edwin Charles (18.35-1917), bar- 
rister, h. near Shrewsbury, and graduated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, of which 
ho became follow. Subsequently bo vas 
appointed regius prof, of civil law at 
Cambridge. Author of Early Roman 
Law: Regal Period, 1872, An Analysis of 
Criminal Liability, 1880, Practical Juris- 
prudence, 1883, Cambridge Legal Studies, 
1888, and History of Roman Private Law, 
vol. i, 190G. 

Clark, Francis Edward (1851-1U27), 
Amcr. clergyman (originally siirnameul 
^mincfi), b, Aylmer in Quebec, Canada. 
He became pastor of a Congregational 
church at Portland, Maine, in 1876, where 
he founded (1881) the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavour. Ho was 
editor or honorary editor of tho Christian 
Endeavour World from 1886 until his 
death, and president of the United 
Society (1887-1925). He travelled round 
tho world 5 times, and wrote many books, 
including Our Journey Around the World, 
1894, and World-wide Endeavour, 1895. 
See also Curistian Km:>EAV()UB. 

Clark. George Rogers (1752-1818). 
Amer. frontier general, b. Albemarle co., 
Virginia; ediic. at a common school. 
Explored tho region W. of the Alleghenies 
In 1772; practised as a surveyor; engaged 
in many encounters with the Indians on 
tho Ohio R. in ‘Dunmoro’s war.’ Re- 
moved to Kentucky (then a mere dlst.) 
in 1776 and became one of its delegates 
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to the Virginia legfisla-turo. In the War of Olarke, Oharlei Cowden (1787-1877), 
Independence ho defeated Lt. -Governor critic, 6. Enfield, Middx. He wae an 
Henry Hamilton, 1779, at Fort Sackvillo; intimate friend of the Shelley group. Hla 
for this and similar services C. received a lectures on Shakespeare, delivered in 
^Tant of land from the U.S. Gov. He London during the 3 "oars 1834-5^ made 
took part in the Pr. operations against him famous. His wife Mary victoria 
Spain in the Mississippi valley. He d. in (1809-98 )(q.v.), daughter of V. Novello, 
poverty near Louisville, Kentucky. See compiled a complete Concordance to 
lives by W. Harighurst, 19, 52, and J. C. SJtakespeare^ 1844-5. Joint productions 
Nolan, 19,54. of the husband and wife included an 

Clark, John Bates (1847-1938), Amer. annotated ed. of Shakespeare, 1869, The 
economist, b. Providence, Rhode Is. He Shakespeare Key, unlocking the Treasures 
fitndied at the Unlvs. of Heidelberg and of his Style, 1879, and RecolleHions of 
Zttrich, and was appointed prof, of Writers, 1873. C. also pub. Tales from 
political economy and hist, at Columbia Chaucer in Prose, 1833, and Shakespeare 
Univ. in 189.5. Works: Ths Philosophy Characters, chiefly those Subordinate, 
of Wealth, 1885; Capital and its Earninys, See M. V. C. Clarke, Centennial Biographic 
1888 ; Wages, 1889; The Control of 2'rusis, Sketch of Charles Cowden Clarke, 1887, and 
1901: The JXstribution of Wealth, 1901; R. B. Altick, 7’he Coicden Clarfcca, 1948. 
The Problem of Monopoly, Essentials Clarke, Edward Daniel (1769-1822), 
of Economic Theory, 1907; The Modern traveller and mineralogist, 5. Willingdon, 
IHstribuHre Process, with P. H. Giddings, Sussex. After having graduated at 
1009; Control of Trusts, enlarged ed., with Cambridge (1790) he accompanied Cripps 
his son J. M. Clark, 1912. on a tour through Europe, Egypt, and 

Clark, Josiah Latimer (1822-98), Asia Minor (1790-1802), from which he 
engineer, h. Great Marlow, Bucks. He brought back the colossal statue of the 
took a junior position on the construction Eleusinian Ceres, now in the Fitzwilliam 
of the Britannia tubular bridge, after Museum. He was appointed prof, of 
which he became assistant engineer to the mineralogy at Cambridge In 1808. He 
Electric Telegraph Co., with which he pub. his Travels in Various Countries of 
remained till 1870. Ho worked out the Europe, Asia, Africa, 1810-23, and Oreek 
system of enclosing underground wires by . Marbles brought from the Shores of the 
means of gutta-percha coating, of sending Euxine Archipelago and Mediterranean, 
messages by the pneumatic tube, an^ 1809. See W. (5tter, Edward Daniel 
invented the double-can invert insulaton Clarke: Life and Remains, 1825. 
and the C. cell. Ho also made invest!- Clarke, Sir Edward George (1841-1931), 
gations with regard to submarine cables barrister, eldest son of J. G. C., a London 
and invented C.’s compound, a mixture of jowoller. Bduc. City of London College, 
as])halt, hemp, and silica, with which such King’s College evening classes. He was a 
cables arc now covered. The practice writer in the India Office, 1859-60, and 
now in use of stamping telegrams and of Tancrod law student, 1861, and was 
registering abbreviations for cablegrams called to the Bar 3 years later. He sat 
originatful from a suggestion by C. He in Parliament, representing Southwark 
pub. scv. works, including Electrical (1880), Plymouth (1880-1900), and City 
Tables and Formulae, 1871, and a of London (Jan.-Jimo 1906). In 1886, 
Dictionary of Metric and Other Useful during Lord Salisbury’s ministry, he was 
Measures, 1891. appointed solicitor-general and knighted. 

Clark, Thomas (1799-1868), publisher, The chief cases that he was connected 
b, Edinburgh, and founder, 1821, of the with in his legal career were the Penge 
firm of T. & T. Clark. He took his nephew case (1877), the Bartlett case (1886), the 
Thomas (later Sir Thomas) C. into Baccarat case (1891), and the Jameson 
partnership in 1 846. The l)usiness, which case (1896). His pubs, include a Treatise 
specialises In theology, philosophy, and on the Law of Extradition, 1866 (4th ed. 
law, still flourishes under the control of 1903), Public Speeches, 1888-90 and 
the C. family. 1890-1900, Selected Speeches, 1908, Easy 

Clark, William Tierney (1783-1852), Shorthand, 1907, The Story of my Life, 
civil engineer, b. Bristol. He became and Benjamin Disraeli, the Romance 

chief engineer to the V7. Middx. Water- of a Great Career, 1926. 
works, and constructed the Thames Clarke, Sir George Sydenham, see 
and Medway Canal, the nammersmith Sydenham of Combe, Lord. 
suspension bridge (1824-7), and the sus- Clarke, James Freeman (1810-88), 
pension bridge over the Danube a.t Buda- Amor. Unitarian minister, h. Hanover, 
pest (1839-49). New Hampshire, U.S. A, He graduated 

Clarke, Adam (1702-1832), Wesleyan at Harvard, 1829, and at the Harvard 
Methodist preacher, b. co. Londonderry. Divinity School, 1833. Ho took part in 
He brought out a Bibliographical Die- the founding of the Unitarian Church of 
tionary, 1802-6, in 8 vols,, but his chief the Disciples in Boston (1841), to which he 
work was a Commentary on the Bible (8 acted as pastor (1841-50 and 1854-88). 
vols.), 1810-26. Ho also wrote Memoirs He was appointed prof . of natural religion 
of the Wesley Family, 1823. His biog- and Christian doctrine (1867-71) and 
raphy entitled Account of the Infancy, lecturer on ethnic religions (1876-7) in 
Religious, and Literarnf Life of Adam Harvard Univ. C. was a keen advocate 
Clarke, 1833, is in 3 vols., the first being of the anti -slavery cause, and a volu- 
autobiographical (religious life), and the minous writer. His works include Cam- 
other two by his daughter. Consult also paign of 1812, 1848, Eleven Weeks in 
the life written by Etheridge, 1858. Europe, 1852, T'he Christian Doctrine of 
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Forgiveness of Sin, 1852, Orthodoxy, Tinman Liberty, 1715, See the life by 
1866, Steps of Belief, 1870, Ten Great B. Hoadly, prefixed to the collected ed. 
Peligions, 1871-83, Self'CuUure, 1882, of his works, 1738-42, and W. Whiston, 
The Ideas of the Apostle Paul translated Memoirs of Clarke, 1741. 
into their Modem Equivalents, 1884, Clarke, William Branwhlte (1798-1878), 
Manual of Unitarian Belief, 1884, Anti- proolorfst, b, E, Bergholt, Suffolk. In 
Slavery Bays, 1884, and Vexed Questions, 1840 no went out to Australia and became 
1886. See his Autobiography, Diary, and vicar of a church in Willoughby, New S. 
Correspondence, ed. by E. E. Hale, 1891. AValos, 1847-70. He discovered gold in 

Clarke, Jeremiah (1673 or 1674-1707), Australia In 1841j^tin in 1849, and dia- 
Eng. or^nist and composer, b, perhaps nionds in 1859. He carried on valuable 
at Windsor, became a choirboy in the investigations, wrote many scientific 
Chapel Royal under Blow, was organist papers, and obtained the Murchison 
at Winchester College in 1692-5 and then medal from the Royal Geographical Society 
at St Paul's Cathedral in London from the in 1877. 

year 1697, when the unfinished building Clarkia, genus of N. Amor. ann. herbs, 
was ready for services. He shot himself family Oenotheraceae, of which C. elegana 
in a fit of mental derangement on 1 Dec. and C. pvlchella and their strains are 
1707. C. wrote church, theatre, choral, p(»i>ular garden flowers, 
and keyboard music. The ao-callod Clarksburg, city in W. Virginia, tlio 
Trumpet Voluntary, wrongly attributed to heart of a bituminous coal region, with 
Purcell, is one of C.’s marches for the natural gas deposits. It manufs. stone, 
harpsichord. The Prince of Denmark’s clay, carbon, and glass products, tin plate, 
March, described, as a ‘trumpet tune' chemicals, precision instruments, clothing, 
because the melody is constructed on the and lumber, food, and paper products, 
natural scale of the trumpet. Pop. 32,014. 

Clarke, Marcus Andrew Hislop {1846- Clarkson, Thomas (1760-1846), anti- 
1881), Australian writer, b. Kensington, slavery agitator. In 1785 he won a prize 
He was educ. at Highgato School, for his Lat. essay. An liceat invotos in 
emigrated to Victoria at the ago of 18, servUntem dare?, of W'hlch his Eng. traus. 
an<l entered upon a journalistic career, (1786) had a very largo sale. From 
writing under the pseudonym Pcrix)atetic this time he worked to bring about the 
Philosopher. His best work is a novel abolition of African slavery by speaking 
on the cruelties of the life in a prison Un tho chief tns of England and in Paris, 
settlement, For the Term of his Naturalfund by Issuing panipblets. In 1807 the 
Life, pub. in 1874. Among his other Bill for the abolition of the slave trade 
MTOTlLBBse Long Odds, Holiday Peak, became law, on which occasion Words- 
1873, and History of the Continent of w'orth wTote his sonnet, Clarkson, it was 
Australia, 17B7-1S70, 1877. an obstinate hill to climb, and in 1808 C. 

Clarke, Mary Victoria Cowden (1809-98), himself pub. The History of the Rise, 
wife of Charles Cowden C. (q.v.). She l*rogress, and Accomplishment of the 
was a pupil and a friend of Mary Lamb. Abolition of the African Slave Trade, Ho 
In addition to the works written with her was active in founding an Anti-Slavery 
husband she pub. The Complete Concor- Society (1823), tho object of W'hicli — to 
dance to Shakespeare, 1844-5; The Girl- suppress slavery in tho W. Indies — was 
hood of Shakespeare’s Heroines, IBtbO', The accomplished by the passing of the 
Iron Cousin, u novel, 1854; World-noted Einancipution Bill in 1833. In his latter 
1858; a biography of her husband, yearn he founded institutions for sailors 
1887 ; and My Long lAfe, 1896. at seaports, and did philanthropic work. 

Clarke, Samuel (1675-1729), divine and His essays include On the Slavery and 
philosopher, 6. Norwich. He could not Commerce of the Human Species (his 
agree with tho theories of Descartes in traus. of tho Lat. essay mentioned above, 
vogue at the time, and accordingly 1786) and The Cries of Africa to the 
became a foUower of his friend Newton. Inhabitants of Europe, 1822. See Clap- 
In 1706 Queen Anne chose him as her uam Sect. 

chaplain, and in 1709 appointed him to Clarksville, city in Tennessee, IJ.S.A., 
the rectory of St James, Westminster, cap. of Montgomery co., 10 in. NW. of 
His treatise The Scripture Doctrine of the Nashville, is a railway centre and has an 
T'rinity, 1712, In which be stated that important trade in tobacco and a snuff 
tho doctrine of tho Trinity was not held factory. Pop. 16,246. 
by tho early Church, was considered semi- Clarus Mons, see under Clebmont- 
Arian, and C. was brought before Con- Feuhand. 

vocation. His famous discussion with Classical Association, The, founded in 
Leibnitz as to tho relation of time and London, 1903, with the object of impress- 
space to God was undertaken by request ing upon public opinion the claim of 
of the Princess of Wales, and the papers classical stmiies to an eminent place In tho 
were pub. In 1717. C. delivero<l the national scheme of education. This aim 
Boyle lectures in 1704-5, choosing for his is maintained by organising conferences 
subject The Being and Attributes of God. and public lectures, both through a central 
C. w^on a very high reputation as a philo- organisation and through 28 local 
sophor, and In the sphere of metaphysics branches, by encouraging research, and 
was regarded as second only to Locke, by improving the practice of school 
Other essays of his to be noted are A teaching by free discussion of methods. 
Discourse concerning the Unalterable The association arranges prize competj- 
Obligations of Natural Religion, 1708, tions among schools for the reading of 
and a Philosophical Inquiry concerning Latin and Greek aloud. The H.Q. of the 
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association are at the London Univ. president of the Board of Trade, for 
Institute of Classical Studies, 60 Bedford example, was instructed to bear In mind 
Square, London, W.0.1. Its chief pubs, the need to roTlse regrulations following 
are Classical Heview (qixartorly), Classical changes In the value of mouoy produced 
Quarterly (thrice yearly), Greece and Rome by changes in its supply relatively to the 
(thrice yearly), and Proceedings (ann.). quantity of goods. (In this respect, at 
See L. J. I). Hlohardsou, ‘ The Classical least, we have yet to catch up with the 
Association— The First Fifty Years’ in C. E.) McCulloch, Senior, J. S. Mill, 
Jubilee Addresses, IQ and other C. E. discussed the functions 
Classical Economists, academics and of the State in a ‘ liberal* society, 
men of affairs, philosophers and econo- Furthermore, whore it was not possible 
mists, Englishmen and Scotsmen who to perfect the framework of laws and 
over the cent, between 1750 and 1850 institutions so that spontaneous activi- 
formulatod the principles of the new ties promoted the general interest, e.g. 
science of economics and the theo^ of where coii^etition was not practi- 
aconomic policy to which it led. They cable, the G. E. envisaged direct State 
were David Hume, Adam Smith, David intervention. Adam Smith favoured 
Ricardo, Thomas Malthus, Robert Tor- assistance for infant industries; J. S. 
rons, Nassau Senior, John McCulloch, Mill advocated assistance for back- 
Jainos Mill, John Stuart Mill, Jeremy ward peoples, an upper limit on liiheri- 
Bentham, and John Elliot Oairncs. For tauce, and a tax on the increment of land 
many years historians and political values; McCulloch argued for limitation 
theorists represented them as the apolo- of the dividends of public utility oora- 
gists of pauperism and profits, the tools of paniea. These and other ‘interferences* 
capitalist exploiters, opponents of social were designed to fit into the system of 
reform, and men who conceived no other economic freedom in order to increase 
function for the State but that of the opportunities and knowledge or reduce 
night watchman. In recent years this excessive power so that the market 
view has been challenged. economy worked for the good of the 

It is true that the dominant Impression community, 
given by tho writings of the O. E. may be Nor is the familiar picture of the 
that they wore opposed to governmental attitude of the Classical Economist to 
action in principle and in favour of social conditions borne out by their 
complete freedom in economic aotivitia writings. Smith and Malthus wanted 
But this is because they were essentially subsidised schools. Senior (in the Report 
reformers writing to expose the defects of on tho Handloom Weavers) said: *. . . both 
tho restrictive mercantilist institutions tho ground landlord and the speculating 
and habits of thought which lingered builder ought to bo compelled by law . . . 
from the 17th and 18th cents. They were to take measures which shall prevent the 
concerned with current political contro- towns they create being centres of disease.* 
veraios, and wore addressing themselves With one exception, all the C. E. opposed 
not to posterity but to their contem- truck. (Ricardo thought that Robert 
poraries. It was natural, therefore, that Owen’s experiment at Now Lanark might 
they should emphasise the liberating benefit from a truck shop.) The 0. E. 
asjiect of their theories. supported the Factory Act restrictions 

But it is an error to suppose that this on tho employment of children. Senior 
is the sura content of their teachings, favoured restrictions on the employment 
Their works show that they contemplate J of women in mines. Although some of 
not laisseZ'faire in the common sense of the C. E. thought that most women should 
non-interference by gov. in economic bo treated as being as responsible as men, 
activity, but an active state in which it was because, J. S. Mill urged, it would 
man-made laws and institutions enabled allow them access to industrial employ- 
tho market economy to work to the social inent as a means of emancipation, 
advantage. Torrens wanted compensation for hand- 

Thus Adam Smith spoke of *. . . the loom weavers displaced by machinery, 
duty of erecting and maintaining certain (In 1956 the question of compensation for 
public works and certain public institu- workers displaced by automation became 
lions, which it can never be for the in- a live political Issue.) 
terest of any indiTidual or small number The 0. E. were generally opposed to 
of individuals to erect and maintain; minimum wage-fixing, not because they 
because the profit could never repay the wished to depress wages but because they 
expense to any individual or small number considered the demand for labour might 
of individuals, though it may frequently diminish. Most of them supported trade 
do much more than repay it to a great unionism, but not without misgivings 
society.’ Jeremy Benthara endeavoured about tho efCects on the workers. J. S. 
to erect a structure of institutions which Mill wrote; ‘There must be some better 
so co-ordinated action as to create the mode of sharing the fruits of human 
good society. His Constitutional Code productive power than by diminishing 
provided for a cabinet with ministers their amount. Yet this is not only the 
for elections, legislation, army, navy, effect but tho intention of many of the 
preventive services (police, fire, etc.), conditions imposed by some unions on 
interior communioations, indigence, workmen and on employers. All restric- 
relief, education, domain, health, foreign tions on tho employment of machinery, 
relations, trade, and finance. These or on arrangements for economising 
were to he served by administrative labour, deserve this censure. Some of the 
machinery envisaged in full detail. The union regulations go even further than to 

E.B.3 
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prohibit improvements; they are con 
trivod for the express purpose of making 
work inelBcientj they positively prevent 
the worlonen from working hard and 
well. . , This la a judgment which 
many could dispassionately pass on 
trends in inid>19th-cent. trade unionism. 

The strength of the C. E. was that they 
made realistio assumptions about man 
and the world he inhabits. These were 
two; first, that man sought his own 
interest (and this did not mean self* 
interest but the interest of any whom be 
chose to benefit by his efforts); second, 
that while the world was getting richer, 
it was slill poor and that all had to be 
given incentives to contribute to the 
common good. Hence the need for 
machinery that would gear self-interest 
to the social advantage. The record of 
the 19th and 20th cents, suggests that no 
system known to man or cx)ncelved by 
him, except a market economy, can, in 
modem industrial society, achieve these 
objectives and leave man to live out his 
life in freedom. The C. E. must bo 
judged not from the interpretations of 
others, but from their own writings; and 
from the experience of those who have 
ignored or learned from their teachings. 
See also Individualism. See W. H. 
Hntt, EconomifiiB and the Public, 1936. 
and liionel C. Robbins, The Theory of 
Economic Policy in English Classical 
Political Economy, 1952, and Robert 
Torrens and the Evolution of Classical 
Economics, 1958. 

Classlos, The, term derived through Fr. 
classigue from Lat. classicus, which was 
first used by Aulus Gellius (2nd cent, ad) 
to denote a writer of the highest class. 
In due course it was applied to the works 
of such authors; hence wo speak of a 
‘classic' when referring to a book of 
acknowledged excellence or recognised 
authority. To-day classic is used most 
commonly with reference to the litera- 
tures (including sometimes the histories 
and languages) of onct Greece and Home 
(qq.v.). Modem classical scholarship 
begins with the Renaissance, although 
much work on Gk literature had already 
been done by the Alexandrian scholars 
(e.g. Aristarchus of Samothrace, and 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, qq.v.), who 
lu the 3rd cent, bo classified the texts 
that were then extant. After the 
Renaissance, scholarship was naturally 
intent on going over the newly discovered 
troasuroB of classical literature. The 
printing of the C. in Italy in the 16th 
cent. — which was an event in Itself — 
made classical study an integral part of 
the humanistic education, advocated by 
such a man as Erasmus (q.v.). The 
founder of historical criticism was the 
younger Scaliger (q.v., 1540-1609), who 
was also an adept at textual emendation, | 
and his methods were inherited by the 2 , 
^eat Eng. scholars of the 18th cent., 
Bentley and Porson (qq.v,). In the 19tb ' 
cent, scholarship in the hands of the Ger. i 
scholars {see Bekebr, I.; Boboeh, A.; 
DiNPORp, W. ; Hermann, G. ; Mommsen, i 
T.; Wolf. F. A.) was mostly devoted; 
to the editing and collating of the classical , 


texts, while in England the Porsonian 
tradition passed from Cambridge to 
Oxford in the person of Elmsl^ (q.v., 
1773-1825). In Victorian England 
scholarship was marked by such names 
as G. Grote, R. C. Jebb, J. E. Sandys, 
J. Burnet (qq.v.), and by the great 
lexicons of Liddell and Scott (Greek), and 
Lewis and Short (Lat.). In the U.S.A. 
during the 19th cent, classical studies 
became of increasing importance, repre- 
sented at Harvard by the Lat. scholar 
Lane, and at Yale by the Gk scholar 
Seymour. An Amer. school was founded 
at Athens in 1881 and a Brit, school 2 
years later. Since then archaeology has 
been a stimulus to modern scholarship, 
which in recent years has been actively 
fostered by societies both in England and 
America, and this in spite of the fact that 
the value of a classical education has been 
called in question. 

Classification, see Statihtios. 

Classification (Lat. classis, a class), name 
given to the process whereby a number of 
objects which are alike in one or more 
respects are collected under a common 
name. Systematic O. is essential to any 
science; artificial C. is the name given to a 
collection of facts for some special pur- 
pose, such as statistics of various kinds. 
Each science has its own system of 0., but 
the problem which has engaged the minds 
scientists and philosophers from very 
rly times is that of the relation of 
sciences to each other — that is, the O. of 
sciences as a whole. Of the many 
attempts made in this direction, those of 
Bacon, Comte, and Spencer may be 
briefly outlined as being representative 
of various views. Bacon's C. was based 
on a subjective criterion of the various 
faculties which are concerned in the study 
of different sciences. Hist, is, according 
to this theory, the science of memory, 
philosophy that of reason, etc. Comte's 
C. was based on an objective criterion; all 
sciences pass through 3 stages, accord- 
ing to him — theological, metaphysical, 
and positive. Of the positive sciences 
mathematics is the lowest, sociology the 
highest. Spencer classified sciences under 
3 heads, as abstract, such as logic, etc.; 
abstract concrete, such as physics, 
mechanics, etc.: and as concrete, such as 
astronomy, sociology, etc. It is obvious 
that no system of C. inspired by a pre- 
conceived theory can be wholly satis- 
factory. See also Cataloouks and 
Classification, and Classification, 
Plant. 

Glassifloation, Plant, naming and group- 
ing of members of the plant kingdom in 
such a way that those most nearly related 
in form and structure are placed together, 
and so that, as far as possible, the order of 
their appearance in the world and their 
natural origins are made evident. The 
arrangement of plants into their related 
groups is termed Systematics, and their 
naming and description concern Taxo- 
nomy. The system of modem botanical 
C. was founded by Carl Linnaeus, the 
Swedish botanist, on a binomial basis, 
whereby each plant is given a generic and 
specific name in Latin, common to 
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botanists of all conntrios. The grouping 
of plants la necessarily artificial and 
amenable in the light of discovery and a 
more certain knowledge of plant affinities 
and evolution, compelling name changes. 

In present-day C. plants may be divided 
in 2 main groups as: (1) rootless, non- 
vascular plants with or without simple 
leaves, reproduced usually by spores; and 
(2) plants with roots, vascular, with stem 
and leaf; or in 4 groups or subcommuni- 
tles: U) Thallophyta, the Thallophytes; 

(2) Bryophyta, Mosses, and Liverworts; 

(3) Pteridophyta, Ferns, and their allies; 
and (4) Spermatophyta, the Spermo- 
phytes or seed- or flower-plants. These 
groups are split into dlvs. (Algae, Bacteria, 
Fun^, Diatoms, Charophytos, Liverworts, 
Mosses, Ferns, Club Mosses, Horsetails, 
Gymnospermae, and Angiospormae) which 
are often themselves grouped into sub- 
divs, Divs. and subdivs. are divided 
into classes, and sometimes subclasses; 
i.e. the div. Angiospormae has 2 classes. 
Monocotyledonae and DIcotyledonae, of 
which the latter has 2 subclasses, Archi- 
chlamydeae and Metachlamydone. The 
classes are divided into orders (often 
ending in -ales), and the larger orders 
into suborders (ending in -neae). Orders 
(or suborders) are divided into families, 
usually ending in -aceae, with exceptions 
in Compositae, Qramineae. and Labiatoe. 
Families are divided into subfamilies wilk 
names terminating in -oideao; and again 
into tribes, usually ending in -eao, and 
subtribes, ending in -Inae. In tbelr turn 
those groups are divided into genera 
(sing, genus), which give us the first name 
of an individual plant, and a largo genus 
may sometimes bo split into sungenera. 
The genus is divided Into species, which 
give the second epithet of a plant’s 
botanical name. The species may be 
divided into subspecies, and again into 
varieties, and sometimes races, forms, or 
clones, the last being individual plants 
which have definite characteristics prop- 
agated by vegetative means, under 
species may also bo placed hybrids, plants 
derived from the cross -fertilisation of one 
species with another. 

Classis, see Ravicnna. 

Clathrate Compounds, sec Inkkt Gases. 

Claude of Lorraine (1600-82) properly 
called Claude Qell6e, Fr. landscape painter, 
b, Chainagno, Lorraine. Being left an 
orphan at the age of 12, he went to live 
with an elder brother, a wood -carver 
at Freiburg, and when still a boy travelled 
in Italy. At Rome ho received employ- 
ment in artists* studios, and was fortimato 
in coming under the notice of Agostino 
Tassl, the landscape painter, who gave 
him lessons. He may also have studied 
under Gottfried Waals at Naples, and 
finally settled In Rome in 1627. Not 
long after he attracted the attention 
of Cardinal Bentlvoglio, who procured 
him an introduction to Pope Urban VIII, 
and a commission for 2 paintings: *La 
F6te Vlllageolse,* and 'Un Port de mer 
au flolell couchant,* now In the Louvre. 
C.’s pictures commanded high prices even 
during his lifetime (Clement IX offered 
for ’Villa Mndama’ as many pieces of 


gold as could cover the on-nvas), and he 
was troubled with many forgers. Accor- 
dingly, he kept sketches of his pictures 
In paper books, which he called his Liber 
FeritcUis, These were afterwards en- 
graved by Earlom; the originals belong 
to the Duke of Devonshire. C. excelled 
as a landscape painter. His colouring Is 
very delicate and harmonious, and per- 
haps no other painter has so well repre- 
sented the radiance of a morning or 
evening sky. He was not so adept in 
figure-drawing, in which he sometimes 
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Engraving after a painting in the 
Royale, Paris. 


received help from follow artists, and is 
supposed to have once said that ho sold 
the landscape and gave away the figures 
free. Hia landscapes numlier about 400, 
and are to bo found in all the chief 
g^liorios of Europe. His drawings are 
distinct from his paintings tn their 
directness, and magnificent examples are 
in the Brit. Museum. Consult Kuskin, 
Modern Painters, 1843-60; Mrs Mark 
Pattison, Claude Lorraine, sa vie et sea 
muvres, 1884; A. M. Hind, T/tc Drawings 
of Claude Lorrain, 1925; P. Courthion, 
Claude GclUe, dit le Lorrain, 1932. 

Claude, Jean (1019-87), Fr. Protestant 
preacher and controversialist, pastor at 
Cliarenton (1G66-86), who on the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes fled to 
Holland. His works Include Difeme 
de la riformation (4 vols.), 1671, and 
Utpome d la confirence de Dossuet, 1681. 

Claudel, Paul Louis Charles (1868-1955). 
Fr. poet, dramatist, and essa-idst, b. Vlllc- 
neuve-sur-F6re. He filled many consular 
posts, and was Fr. ambas. to Japan, to the 
U.S.A. (1927-33), and to Belgium (1933- 
1935). But he is chiefly known to lame 
as one of the greatest (catholic writers of 
France. His dramas take place in time 
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ratber than In space, the drama bein^ one 
of the salvation or destruction of the soul. 
His prin. dramas are Tite d*or, 1889; 
UAnnxmceJaite d MarUt origrinally written 
as Im, Jeune Fille Violaine^ 1910; L*Oi(tge, 
1918; Le Soulier de saiin, 1929. His 
prin. poetic works are Cinq Grandee Odes, 
1911, Corona benignitatia anni Dei, 1915, 
and Po&mes de guerre, 1922. Other 
pubs.: Feuilles de saints, 1925, Les 
Euminidea d’Eschylle, 1920, and Convert 
saiUm dans le Loir-ei-Cher, 1937. A 
synthetic and obscure writer, he adopted 
a form of verse rocalling: that of the 
Psalms. C.'s place in the literary firma- 
ment is both eminent and questioned. 
Some derive a novel aesthetic and 
spiritual experience from his drama and, 
to a less degree, from his verse, while 
others are unmoved. Yet no other 
modem verse is at once so cosmic and yet 
personal, for it is the fruit of C.’s pro- 
occupation with his own spiritual salva- 
tion, written without much regard for the 
contemporary world. His metrical in- 
genuity is marked and, like T. S. Hliot, 
he is skilful in the use of long unrhymed 
periods. C.*s plays are by no means 
easily adaptable to ordinary sta^ require- 
ments. A less-known play is Portage de 
Af'idi, written in the Far £. in 1906. Yet 
it is regarded by the critics as one of iiis 
greatest works. He became a member of 
the Fr. Academy in 1946. 

Claudia Celea, see Celjc. 

GOaudianus, Claudiut (Claudian) {d. c, 
AD 408), Lat. poe^ b. Alexandria. His 
native tongue was Greek, but he acquired 
a potldet command over Latin. In 395 
he gained the favour of Stilicho, whom 
ho eulogised In his De Laudibus Sttlicfionis 
(3 books). His othor writings arc Raptus 
Proserphioe, an epic poem; Oiganto’ 
rnachia, a fragment; De Dello Gothiro; 
and sev. occasional poems and panegyrics. 
After the Gothic war, he was honoured 
by the Senate with a bronze statue in the 
forum of Trajan. His poems are vivid 
and written in a somewhat ornamental 
style. The best ods. are those of Th. 
But, 1892, J. Koch, 1895, and M. Plat- 
nauer (withtrans., Loob Library (2 vols.), 
1922. See T. Hodgkin, Claudian: the 
Last of the Roman Poets, 1875, and J, W. 
Mackail, Latin Literature, 1895. 

Claudius I, Rom. emperor (ad 41-54), 
whoso full name was Tiberius Claudius 
Drusus Nero: son of Drusus Nero and 
nephew of tho Emperor Tiberius, b. 
Lugdunum (Lyons) in 10 BO. Ho was 
8 ickl 3 >' and neglected as a child; but despite 
undoubted eccentricity, ho was not, as is 
commonly alleged, an imbecile. Oii tho 
assassination of Caligula in ad 41, C. was 
proclaimed cuiperor by the praetorian 
guards. In the first years of his reign 
the imperial boundaries were extended, 
and a foothold secured in Britain (43 ). At 
Home he built 2 aqueducts, and con- 
structed a new harbour at Ostia. But 0.*s 
reign as a whole was marred by the 
innuenoe of 2 freedmen, Pallas and 
Narcissus, as well as by the evil genius of 
2 wives, Messaliua and Agrippina the 
younger (qq.v.). C. d. by poison, which, 
according to Tacitus, was administered by 


Agrippina; and his subsequent deification 
is saurised in Seneca*s Apocoloepntosie. 
See V. M. Saramuzza, The Emperor 
Claudius, 1940. 

Claudius 11 (Marcus Aurelius Claudius), 
surnamed Gothious, Rom. emperor ad 
268-70. He was ft. in Illyrioum of a 
family of no note, but distlnraished him- 
self in military service and was made 
governor of his native prov. under 
Valerian. On the death of Gallienus, the 
army proclaimed C. emperor. He de- 
feated the Alemanni in the N. of Italy 
(268); and won a great victory over the 
Goths near Naissus, in Dardanta, on 
which occasion he received his surname 
Gothlcus. He d. at Sirmium in Pannonia. 

Claudius, Appius, surnamed Caeous, 
Rom. censor, to which office ho was elected 
In 312 BO. without having previously 
been consul. He retained it for 4 years, 
though according to Rom. law no man 
might be censor for longer than 18 months. 
He was supposed to have become blind, 
hence his namo Coccus. Ho built the 
Applan aqueduct, which brought water 
to Rome from Tusculum, and began the 
construction of the Via Appla. In the 
war with Pyrrhus, the terms of peace, 
drawn up by Cinoas, wore rejected by the 
Senate largely because of Appius’s 
spirited opposition to them. C. was 
consul in 307 and 296 bo. 

f ' Claudius, Appius Sabinus Regillensis, 
abine of the tn of Keglllum, where he 
was known as Attus Clausus; founder of 
the gens Claudia. About 504 bo he 
settled in Rome, where ho was admitted 
to patrician rank. lie became consul in 
495, and the enmity he displayed towards 
the plebeians led to their secession to 
the Mons Sacer in tho following year. Tlie 
Sabines who accompanied him to Rome 
were given lands by the Anio. 

Claudius, Publius, Biiraamed Puloher, 
generally known os Clodius (d. 52 BC), 
Rom. profligate and politician. After a 
chequered military career in tho E., he 
returned to Romo in 65 bo. In 62 he 
entered tho house of Julius Caesar and 
profaned tho mysteries of the Bona Dea, 
which were being celebrated by Pompeia, 
Caesar’s wife, and other Rom. matrons. 
Clodius was brought to trial in tho follow- 
ing year, but by corrupting tho judges ho 
obtained an acquittal. Cicero had given 
evidtmee at the trial, for which Clodius 
never forgave him. Ho descended from 
patrician rank, and was adopted into a 
plebeian family that ho might become a 
tribune of tho plebeians, lie was chosen 
tribune in 58, and used his Influence to 
banish Cicoro from Rome on the grounds 
that the latter had unlawfully punished 
tho adherents of Catiline with death. 
In 56 C. was aedilo. He was murdered 
In Jan. 52, on the Applan road, by tho 
supporters of his enemy Milo (q.v.). 
Claudius Albinus, see Clodius. 

Claus, Emile (1849-1924), Flem. painter, 
popular for his studies of children and 
open-air scones. Examples of his works 
are in the galleries of many of the chief 
tns of Europe. 

Claus, Santa, see Christmas and 
Nicholas, St. 
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Clause!, or Clauzel, Bertrand, Count 
(1772-1842), Fr. soldier and marshal of 
Franco. Ho distinguished himself with 
the army in Naples, Dalmatia, and Portu- 
gal. In 1 81 3 he was almost daily engaged 
with the English during the retreat of the 
French before Wellington Into France. 
IIo was exiled In 1815, after ho had 
opposed the troops of the Duchess of 
AngouWmo during the Hundred Days, but 
returned in 1 820. He was made a marshal 
by Louis Philippe and Governor of Algeria. 
He was commander-in-chief of the African 
Army until the check sustained before 
Constantine caused his recall in 1836. 

Clausen, Sir George (1852-1944), painter, 
son of a decorative artist of Dan. extrac- 
tion, was b. London. Went to the 
National Art School (now Royal College 
of Art). Studied under Bouguereau and 
Robert Fleury, with whom, however, his 
work has nothing in common. He was 
permanently influenced by Millet, Corot, 
and Manet, as was evident In the paintings 
which he exhibited at Burlington House 
in the seventies, pictures of country life 
and landscape full of life and movement. 
His best paintings were always the fruit 
of a deep study of country life — of land- 
scape in 8 U 11 and shade, of flowers, of work 
on the farm. Ills picture ‘The Girl at 
the Gate’ was bought by the trustees of 
the Chantrey Bequest for the nation and 
may ho seen in the Tate Gallery. 
pictures render excellently the appearand 
of things In brilliant sunshine ana various 
open-air conditions. Of his landscapes 
in this kind ‘The Gleaners Returning* in 
the Academy of 1908 was also bought by 
the Chantrey Bequest. Bam interiors, 
paintings of the nude, and still-life 
compositions were other characteristic 
subjects. His portraits include that of 
himself at the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge, in water-colours. A.R.A,, in 
1895, R.A. in 1908, knighted In 1927. 
Pul). Six Lectures on Paintina and Aims 
and Ideals in Art. 

Clausewitz, Karl von (1780-1831), cele- 
brated I’russian general and writer on 
theory and tactics of warfare, h. Burg. 
Ho served with Pi’ussla from 1792, being 
engaged in the campaigns of the Rhine, 
1793-4, and attending the Berlin school 
for young officers, 1801-3, whore ho won 
the favour of Scharnhorst, In the cam- 
paign of 1 806 ho attended Prince Augustus 
as adjutant, and was taken prisoner with 
him at the capitulation of Prenzlau. 
After his exchange, ho was major on the 
general stall till 1812. In that year he 
entered the Russian service, in which he 
remained till 1814, having been Russian 
staff officer with Bldcher’s campaign of 
1813. Ho returned Into Prussian serrice. 
In all his campaigns he distinguished 
himself by his intelligence and resource. 
He w’as made chief of a Prussian army 
corps in 1815, and in 1818 was made 
major-general and a director of army 
schools and an inspector of artillery. 
It is, however, from his writings on the 
theory of waHare that he is most famous. 
His best-known work, his great book on 
war in 3 vols., entitled Fom Kriege, 1832, 
was an epoch-making work in regard to 


the subjects of which it treats. He also 
wrote Der Feldzug von 1796 in lialien; 
Der Feidmg von 1813, 1813; Vber das 
Ijcben und den Charakter von Scharnhorst, 
1832. 

Clausius, Rudolf Julius Emmanuel 
(1822-88), Ger. physicist, b. Koslln, 
I’omeranla. Ho taught for 12 years at 
the Federal Polytoclinikum at Zurich. 
Thermodynamics was the science to which 
he gave special study and. In a lesser 
degree, optics and electricity. Ho earned 
the credit of being the founder of thermo- 
dynamics as a science; and, by his re- 
statement of Camot*s principle {see 
Thermodynamics) he put the theory of 
heat on a sounder basis. He developed 
the kinetic theory of gases (1857), follow- 
ing the earlier work of Joule (q.v., and 
Thermodynamics). C. calculated the 
average velocities of tho molecules and 
the average distance through which they 
move in a straight line between collisions. 
He was awarded the Copley medal of 
the Royal Society in 1879. Among his 
numerous works may be mentioned On 
the Nature of Heat, compared to Light and 
Sound, 1857, and Mechanical Theory of 
Heat, 1864-7. 

Clausthal-Zellerleld, Ger. tn in the Land 
of Lower Saxony (q.v.), 50 m. SE. by S. 
of Hanover (q.v.). It Is in an important 
mining diet, (lead, Iron, silver, copper, 
zinc) in tho Harz Mts. Pop. 17,000. 

Glavagella, or Club-shell, lamollibranch 
typical of tho family Olavagellidao, to 
which belongs also tho well-known 
mollusc Aspergillum. They usually live 
in corals and rocks. 

Claverhouse, see Dundee, Viscount. 



CLAVICHORD 

Above is the typical clavichord; and 

below, a theoretical diagram of tho 
action on a larger scale. 

Clavichord, musical ln.strument, one of 
the stringed keyboard instrumouts which 
preceded the pianoforte. The strings 
were not plucked, as in tho harpsichord, 
but struck by brass tangents projecting 
from the ends of the keys. It was far 
less powerful and brilliant than the Iiarpsl- 
chord, but more expressive, as the force 
could bo controlled by the player’s touch. 

Clavicle (from Lat. clams, key), bone 
commonly known as the collar-bone. 
It is connected at Its inner end with the 
sternum or breastbone, and at its outer or 
scapular end with the shoulder-blade. 
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together with which it terms the arm 
socket. In animals it is shorter than in 
man. where it is a long bone shaped like 
an S and lying nearly horizontal. The 
bone is easily fractured or dislocated, 
but can bo fairly easily returned to its 

i daoe and pieced together when the arm 
s supported. The merrythought, or 
wish-bone, of a fowl is composed of the 
2 C.B. 

Olavicornes (Lat. clam, club; comu, 
horn), name given by Lati'oille to those 
coleopterous insects in the section 
Pentamcra which have their antennae 
thickened at the apex and thus resemble 
a club in shape. Burying-bootles and 
bacon-beetlos belong to the group. 

Clmvie. Burning the. an anot Scottish 
custom, once more widely distributed, but 
now only kept up at Burghead, a small 
fishing vil. on tne Moray Firth. The 
custom takes its name from the Lat. word 
claviSt a nail, as a bonfire is first made of 
split casks, one of which is then joined 
together again by large nails. The cask is 
then filled with tar, ignited, and carried 
round tho vil. up to a headland where 
there ai-e the remains of a Rom. altar; 
the assembled people scramble to get a 
piece of the C. with w'hich to light their 
New Year's flro, and the charcoal of the 
C, is put up the chimneys, as It is sup- 
posed to prevent witches and evil spirits 
from descending. The date of this old 
custom is 12 Jan., the old New Year's 
Day. 

Clavijero, Francisco Xavier (c. 1720- 
1787). Sp.-Mexioon historian, b. Veracruz, 
Mexico. Pub. in Italian Storia Antica 
del Mesfiico, Cosena (4 vols.), 1780-1. 
It was trans. into English by Cullen in 
1787. C. also wrote Sioria della Cali- 
fornia, Venice, 1789. 

Clavijo y Fajardo, Don Jos^ (1730- 
1806), Sp. publicist and naturalist, b. in 
the Canaries. He was challenged to a 
duel by Beaumarchais, wiioso sister he 
had jilted. He trans. Buffon’s Uistoire 
NaiurelU in 1785-90, for which ho was 
rewarded by being appointed director of 
tho Natural Hist. Museum in Madrid. 
Goethe (q.v.) drew largely on C.’s story 
for his Clavigo, 1774. 

Clavius, Christopher (1537-1612), Ger. 
Jesuit piicst and mathematician, who 
was employed by Pope Gregory XIII to 
superintend tho reformation of the calen- 
dar. In 1612 ho compiled a treatise on 
the construction and use of sundials. 

Claws, term applied in zoology to 
various shatp appendages on the limbs 
of different animals, and frequently they 
are not homologous. The sharp nails of a 
vertebrate, tho chelipeds of a lobster, and 
the chellcorae of a scorpion are all termed 
C. In vertebrates they are formed of 
hardened and thickened epidermal tissue, 
and In the cat they are retractile, l.e. 
they can be drawn in and thrust out at 
will. 

Clay. Alfred Borron (1831-68), painter. 
He attended tho Royal Academy school, 
1852, and exhibited historical pictures, 
1854-68. Among his works may bo 
mentioned ‘ Tho Return to Whitehall, 29 
May 1660,* 1867, now at Liverpool, and 


* Imprisonment of Mary Queen of Scots 
at Lochlevon Oastle,* 1861. 

Clay. Cassius MaroeUus (1810-1903), 
Amcr. politician, b, in Madison co., 
Kentucky, and educ. at Centre College. 
Danville, and at Yale Univ. He was 
passionately opposed to slavery, and spent 
much of his energy opposing it; as a 
result of his sympathies he made many 
enemies. He was U.S. minister to 
Russia. 1861-0. In 1872 ho was one of 
the organisers of the Liberal Republican 
revolt, and took a prominent part in 
politics until ho retired. 

Clay, Frederic (1838-89), musical com- 
poser, the son of James 0., tho famous 
authority on whist. He studied music 
at Paris, where be was b„ under W. B. 
Molique, and imder Hauptmann at 
Leipzig. His works include a number 
of operettas, but he was best known by 
his songs, * 1*11 sing thee songs of Araby * 
(from a cantata setting of Moore's Laua 
Itookh), ‘She wandered down the moun- 
tain side,* and ‘The Sands of Dee.* 

Clay, Henry (1777-1852), Amer. states- 
man and lawyer, h. in Virginia. Called lo 
the Bor at an early age, after an indifferent 
education, he quickly distinguished him- 
self as an advocate. In 1803, to fill an 
unexpired term, he was elected member of 
tho Kentucky legislature, in 1806 and 
1810 of the U.S. Senate, and In 1811 of 
ft^ngress, becoming speaker of that body. 
His flory speeches did much to bring 
about the war of 1812, and in 1814 be 
represented tho U.S.A. at Ghent In the 
peace negotiations with Great Britain. 
He thrice unsuccessfully contested the 
presidency: first in 1824, when he lost 
to Adams, and again in 1832 to President 
Jac^kRon, and in 1844 to Polk. In 1825 
Adams made him secretary of stale. 
After a period of retirement from politics 
be again entered the Senate (1831), and 
till his death retained all his old influence 
<‘ithcr there or as an adviser of the 
Whigs. In his foreign policy he warmly 
espoused tho cause of tho S. Amer. reps, 
in their struggle for independence. His 
objective was that the U.S.A. should 
recognise the reps, as such, and accord- 
ingly, after the rising in Spain in 1820, 
ho moved in Congross an appropriation 
for sending ministers to those reps. 
His resolution was defeated, hut he 
followed it up by another in 1821, ex- 
pressing tho 83'Tnpathy of the people of 
the U.S. A. with tho struggle of the 
reps, to throw off the Sp. yoke. This 
was passed, but not until the Sp. treaty 
of 1819 respecting the boundaries of the 
Floridas and Texas and other ter. had 
boon ratified by Spain, when tho resolution 
could hardly prejiidlw Amer. Interests. 
His name will ever be stamped on Amer. 
economic hist, by reason of his part In 
the development of tho Amor, system 
of protection of manuf. goods by tariffs, 
and the fostering of internal improve- 
ments by state grants or loans. O. came 
out as a protectionist during the nullifica- 
tion campaign of 1832-3 (see NtnxiPiOA- 
TiON), when ne astounded his followers by 
introducing a new Tariff Bill in which he 
proposed to reduce all existing duties to 
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an ad valorem basis ol 20 per cent, such Clay Pigeon, see Pigeon Shooting. 
duties as exceeded that rate to be gradu- Clay Soils derive their spedfic character 
ally diminished over a period of 10 years, from the hydrated silicates of alumina 
when the rate should become uniform, which are found in them, both in a state 
The Bill, which was a mere conmromlse, of mixture and in chemical combination, 
was passed mainly to appease S. Carolina; China clav or kaolin is a very pure form 
but in his subsequent speeches it is clear of one such silicate. When farmers speak 
C. was for a protectionist policy on of a clay soil, they mean an intracteble 
general grounds of political expediency, earth, which, when dry, becomes baked 
viz. that the European nations had as hard as a brick, and which in its wet 
adopted the system, that it was necessary state is so sticky as to resist all eiforts to 
to create a homo market for a^oulture work it with ordinary agric. implements, 
so as to keep pace with the rapid Increase A pure clay soil would be quite infertile, 
in Amer. power of production: and that a but its felspars are almost always corn- 
compact system of home manufs. made posed partly of lime, potash, and soda, 
for union among the states. He advo- which render the soil amenable to cultiva- 
cated a convertible paper currency, de- tion. As they hold water, are cold, and 
manded state assistance In the develop- fairly impervious to air, O. S. are unsuit- 
ment of rail and water communications, able for building purposes, 
and effected a compromise between the Clasrmore (Gaeito claidheamh mor, great 
slave states and the Abolitionists (see sword), two-handed sword of the Scottish 
on this Compromise Measures op 1850). highlanders. The guard (quillon) often 
His many successful efforts to bring about ends in an open quatrefoll. The name is 
national harmony gained him the sobri- quite incorrectly given to the single- 
quets of 'the Great Compromiser* or handed baskot-hilted broadsword, which 
'the Great Paciflentor.’ See C. Colton was frequently single-edged. These are 
(ed.). Works of Henry Clay, still carried by the officers of Scottish 

Clay, name applied Indefinitely to the regiments in the Brit. Army, 
finer waste matter arising from the de- Clays, Paul Jean (1819-1900), Belgian 
composition of rocks. C. is distinguished painter of the school of Willems and Leys, 
by its ductility and tenacity, and consists Among his best-known pictures are ‘Calm 
mainly of alumina and silica with a small in Zealand,* ‘The Open North Sea,* ‘A 
quantity of water. It is rarely foimd in Squall on the Scheldt,* and ‘Dutch Boats 
a pure state except where rocks containinM iii the Flushing Roads.* 
felspar have decomposed, and is usecn Clayton, John Middleton (1796-1856), 
chiefly in the manuf. of bricks. Amer. politician, was 6. Dagsborough, 

Clay Gross, urb. dlst. of Derbyshire, in Sussex co., Delaware. He was engaged 
England, 5 i m. SE. of Chesterfield, centre in politics from a comparatively early 
of an extensive coal- and iron-field. Pop. ago, and sat in U.S. Senate 1826-30, 
8550. 1845-0, and again from 1852 till bis 

Clay Ironstone, name given to the ore death. He is chiefly known by his 
from which Iron is smelted, in particular negotiation of the C.-Bulwer Treaty 
the carbonate (sederite) whlcn occurs (a.v.), when he was secretaiw of state in 
mixed with clay. In common with i860. He d, at Dover in Delaware, 
blackband ironstone, the ore is found Clayton, Robert (1695-1758), Irish 
chiefly in beds composed of small balls or bishop, whose motion in 1756 in the Irish 
nodules, and fossils are frequently met House of Lords, for the expunging of the 
with embedded in tho plastic substance. Athanasian and Nicaoan Greeds from the 
Before smelt irig, C. 1. is usually subjected liturgy, gave great offence. The feeling 
to roasting for a period of a month or so — against him was increased by Ms pub. 
the oro being broken up for this purpose — of A Vindwation of the Old and New 
and during this time it loses from one- Testament in 1757. C. was threatened 
quarter to ono-third of its weight. The with a legal prosecution, but d, before 
method of smelting adopted is. In most tho proceedings opened, 
coses, that of tho blast furnace. Analysis Clayton, see Manchester. 
has demonstrated that C. I. contains a Clayton, city, cop. of St Louis oo., 
large number of impurities, but tho Missouri, U.S.A., at W. of St Louis. It 
2 chief constituents arc ferrous oxide is a farm trade centre with dairy and 
(about 40 per cent) and carbonic acid textile products. Pop. 16,000. 

(about 25 per cent). The total metallic Clayton- Bui wer 'Treaty, between Great 
iron present averages ,30 per cent. The Britain and tho U.S. A., was so called 
condftion in which this is present (ferric from the names of tho statesmen repro- 
orferrous)dopt‘rids on the extent to which senling tho respective countries. The 
tho processes of oxidation and hydration U.S.A. was represented hy J. M. Clayton, 
have bc(‘n carried by tho atmosphere. Great Britain by Sir Henry Bulwer. By 
Ironstone in some form or other is found the terms of the treaty both parties 
in practically all the coalfields of Great pledged themselves to respect tho ueutra- 
Britain, generally in convenient proximity lity of the proposed ship canal across 
to the limestone, which then forms its Central America. Between 1880 and 
fuel. Tho earthy nature of the ore 1884 the gov. of the U.S.A. put forward 
renders the addition of calcareous fuel sev. reasons why it might, when It thought 
necessary before it can be properly fit, withdraw from Its contract. These 
smelted, and the convenient distribution reasons, it may be stated, could not 
of Ironstone and limestone referred to bus be reconciled with any system of law, 
formed a big factor In the Industrial national or International. The O.-B. T., 
development of Great Britain, which was concluded at Washington 
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on 19 April and ratified on 4 July 1850, 
was abrogated In 1901 by tbo Hay- 
Pannoefote Treaty whiob embraced 

the neutrality rule for the Panama Canal. 

Glayton*le-Moor8, par. and tn of Lancs, 
England, in the div. of Accrington, from 
which it is distant 14 m. It is situated 
on the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, and 
engineering, brick-making, cotton and 
blanket weaving, and soap -making are 
carried on. Pop. 6817. 

Clazomenae (modem Kelisman), anct 
tn of Ionia, and a member of the Ionian 
Confederation of Twelve Cities, or Dode- 
capolis. The inhab., alarmed by the 
Persian invasions, removed to one of the 
small is. of the bay from an isthmus which 
connected the mainland to a peninsula. 
Alexander the Great built a pier to the 
mainland, and the remains are still visible. 
It was the bn. of Anaxagoras, and is 
famous for the terra-cotta sarcophagi 
found there. 

Cleaning, see Housewifery. 

Cleanthes (331-232 nc), Stoic philo- 
sopher, the successor of Zeno of Citium, 
was b. Assos, in the Troad. He attended 
the lectures of Zeno for 19 years, and, in 
order to obtain money to pay his class 
fee, ho used to draw water for the gardens 
about Athens and to grind corn at night. 
On the death of his teacher, C. became the 
recognised head of the Stoic school (263), 
and was himself succeeded by his pupil, 
Chrysippus. He wrote niany treatises, 
but the only work of his that is extant is 
a beautiful Hymn to Zeus which is among 
the most important evidences of Gk 
religious thought. He d. of voluntary 
starvation. ISee A. C. Pearson, The 
Freufrments of Zeus and Cleanthes, 1891. 

Clear Island, small is. in the co. of 
Cork, Rep. of Ireland, about 4 m. from 
Baltimore, with an area of only 1504 ac. 
The chief occupation is fishing. Cape 
Clear is the most southerly point of 
Ireland. Pop. 665. 

Clear-story, see ChERESTOREY. 

Clearance and Redevelopment (Hous- 
ing). The Housing Act, 1957, deals with 
the subject under 2 headings, C, and 11., 
in Sections 42 to 75. 

I. Clearance Areas. The machinery 
for dealing with clearance areas is the 
same, initially, as it was under the 
Housing Act, 1930, and then under the 
Housing Act, 1936. There was no change 
under the Housing Repairs and Rents 
Act, 19.54. Local authorities have been 
required to submit to the minister a 5- 
ycar programme for dealing with this 
problem. 

A cUaranre area is one In which all the 
properties therein hare to bo demolished, 
mthongh 'islands* of satisfactory pro- 
perty may be excluded. The area must 
contain more than one building of which 
at least one must bo a dwelling-house. 
Houses may be included in a clearance 
area not only on grounds of being unfit 
for human habitation but also (and this 
applies to other buildings as well as 
bouses) because by reason of their bad 
arrangement or the narrowness or bad 
arrangement of the streets they are 
dangerous or Injurious to the health of 


the inhab. of the area. 'Other build- 
ings,* such as workshops and factories, 
might, thoi’efore, be included because they 
obstruct the free admission of light and 
air into the neighbouring houses. Bad 
internal arrangement 'within a house is 
not one of the factors set out in the 
Housing Act, 1957. It may well be a 
factor for consideration when, it having 
been determined that a house is unfit, the 
next problem is what is the most satis- 
factory method of dealing with the 
conditions. 

The local authority may act on informa- 
tion in its possession and must have 
regard to a written official representation 
from the Medical Oflttcer of Health, who 
must make such a representation upon 
complaint of a Justice of tho Peace or 
at least 4 local gov. electors. The local 
authority must discover if: (1) The 
most satisfactory method of dealing with 
the conditions in the area is the demolition 
of all buildings. (2) Suitable accommoda- 
tion for the persons displaced is, or will 
be, available — and provide or secure it, 
as for as it does not exist in advance of 
displacement. (3) Its resources are 
sufllcient for the purpose of carrying Its 
decisions into effect. 

Clearance orders. It is the duty of the 
local authority to Implement its resolution 
in ono of two ways or partly In one and 
MQTtly in the other, viz.: (1) by Issuing 
a clearance order, under which the owner 
is himself rf^quired to demolish the build- 
ings; or (2) by issuing a compulsory 
purchase order, under which the local 
authority acquires and demolishes the 
buildings. Tlie local autliority mav 
acquire a site cleared by owners if not 
developed by them after 18 months. 

The Housing Repairs and Rents Act, 
1954, enabled the local authority to iii- 
cludo in a clearance order, in respect of 
any house which can provide a standard 
of accommodation adequate for the tinier 
being and of which it has or will aciquire 
a tenancy before the order becomes 
operative, a provision postponing de- 
molition until after it has determined 
it is no longer required for housing 
purposes. Owners must be given at 
least 6 weeks to demolish, and 28 days’ 
notice must be given to the occupiers to 
vacate. In the case of houses subject to 
a compulsory purchase order, demolition 
may be delayed in the case of any house 
capable of providing a standard of 
accommodation adequate for the time 
being. The local authority may retain 
any other house belonging to it it either 
it is required for the support of a liouso 
which is l^oing retained for housing pur- 
poses or there is some other special reason 
connected with these purposes for its 
retention. It may also acquire a house 
for any such purpose which is subject to 
a clearance order. On completion of 
the purchase the clearance order ceases 
to have effect. 

Treatment of a clearance area. The 
authority must, as soon as possible, cause 
every building to be vacated and either: 
(a) demolish the same within 6 weeks or a 
reasonable extension and thereafter sell 
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or let the land or, subject to ministerial 
approval, appropriate it for an authorised 
purpose, or (o) sell or let the land subject 
[o a condition that the buildings be 
demolished forthwith and to such restric- 
tions and conditions as it thinks fit. 

The London Oo. Council and the Metro- 
politan Bor. Councils are the authori- 
ties concerned with clearance areas in 
London. Where an ofllcial representa- 
tion relating to not more than 10 houses 
is made to the co. council it must forward 
it to the bor. council affected unless it 
considers that the area should be dealt 
with by itself. 

II. Rbdevklopmbnt Abeas. The 
local authority may pass a resolution 
declaring to be a proposed redevelop- 
ment area any area in its dist. in which the 
following conditions are found on inspec- 
tion to exist: (a) that the area conttiins 
50 or more working-class houses; (b) that 
at least one-third of the working-class 
houses in the area are (1) overcrowded, or 
(ii) nnfi t for human habitation, and dii) 
not capable at a reasonable expense of 
being rendered so fit, or (iv) so arranged 
as to bo congested; (c) that the industrial 
and social conditions of the dist. are 
such that the area should be used to a 
substantial extent for housing the work- 
ing-classes; and id) that it is expedient in 
connection with the provision of lioiising 
acconimodation for the worklng-cjlassesiJ 
that the area should be redeveloped as] 
a whole, 

Within 0 months after a local authority 
has passed such a resolution, or witliin 
snob extended period as the minister may 
allow, the authority must prepare and 
submit to the minister a redevelopment 
plan indicating (i) the land intended to 
he used for tlie provision of houses for 
the working-classes, for streets, for open 
spaces, and (ii) generally the manner in 
ivUich it is proposed that the defined area 
should bo laid out. In tho preparation 
of the plan the local authority must have 
regard to tho provisions of any develop- 
ment plan relating to tho defined area or 
land in the neighbourhood. After a 
specified period the local authority must 
acquire all land in respect of which it 
has not boon able to make airangejnenls 
>vith other persons for the carrying out of 
the redevelopment plan. 

Tho local authority for redevelopment 
areas in London (other than the Clity) is 
generally tho London Co. ('Joimcil, but 
there are arrangements whereby the 
Metropolitan Bor. Council for the area 
may act. 

Geneiul Provisions as to Clear- 
ANOE AND Hedevklopmknt. The 
compensation in respect of land pur- 
chased compulsorily is assessed in accor- 
dance with the Acquisition of Land 
(Assessment of Compensation) Act, 1919. 
Land which surrounds or adjoins a 
clearance area is acquired at market 
vfiluo either by agreement or compulsorily 
if necessary to implement a scheme. 
Land belonging to the local authority may 
bo appropriated for the purpose. 

The minister or a local authority is 
obliged to stote reasons for deciding that 
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a building is unfit if there haa been objec- 
tion to the order; and an objector must 
appear at the local inquiry to be entitled 
to a written statement from the minister. 
A clearance area having been declared, 
and a clearance order or a compulsory 
order made, a notice must bo served on 
all owners who object on tho groxinds that 
the houses are not unfit, setting out the 
prin. grounds on which the local authority 
is satisfied as to unfitness. 

A special payment may bo made by a 
local authority on the direction of the 
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minister to the owner of a house which, 
in spite of being unfit, has been well 
maintained. 

A local authority may, by order, with 
the approval of the minister, extinguish 
any public right of way over any land 
included in C. or H. areas. 

Sltirn Clearance iCompensation) Act, 
J966. Compensation in respect of land 
purchased compulsorily under Part III of 
the Housing Act. 1957, is paid generally at 
Rite value only for insanitary property as 
tho buildings are considered worthless. 
Market value is paid for land and build- 
ings acquired because of bad arrangement 
or narrowness or bad arrangement of 
streets, or merely by reason of disrepair or 
sanitary defects. Market value Is also 
paid for land acquired either by Sigreo- 
mont or compulsorily because It surroimds 
or adjoins a oleoranoe area and is reason- 
ably necessary to implement the scheme. 
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During: tbe serere housing shortage many to the bottom as a result of the albumen 
people purohased houses which were unfit and casein in the seed, 
for occupation and which, but for this Clearwater, city. cap. of Pinellas co., on 
Act, ore due to be acquired at site value the W. coast of Florida, U.S.A., 20 m. W. 
imder slum clearance schemes. This Act of Tampa, a winter resort with orchards 
provides additional compensation to and market gardens and fisheries. Pop. 
these owner-occupiers who bought be- 15.580. 

tween 1 Sept. 1939 and 13 Dec. 1055, Cleat, nautical term for a double hook 
and who were in residence on the latter used for making ropes fast without tying 
date. If the house is purchased oompul- them by a knot. They are of different 
sorily within the next 10 years as being shapes, and are placed in various parts of 
unfit, compensation will be paid at the a boat. A thumb C. is a small piece of 
same rate as if it were not unfit. The wood affixed to a spar so that a rope can 
house must be vacated under a clearance be bent aroimd it. A comb O. resembles 
order, closing order, or demolition order, a small double-arched bridge. 

Under oertain exceptional circumstances, Cleator, vll. of SW. Cumberland, Eng* 
the provisions apply even if the house was land. In the Ennerdale (q.v.) mral dist. 
vacated before 13 Doc. 1955, snch as The par. church Incorporates Norman 
through a posting as a member of the work, and the Rom. Catholic church was 
armed forces of tno Crown. The courts designed by Pugin in Gothic style, 
have power to discharge or modify any Near by on G. moor is a prehistoric stone 
liabilities where the interest in a house circle. Pop (with C. Moor) 6411. 
covered by the above provisions Is subject Cleavage, property of some minerals and 
to mortga^ or similar charge. Occupiers rooks whereby they split readily In a pre- 
of business premises in imflt houses com- determined direction. In minerals the 
pulsorily acquired may receive oompen- orientation of the C.8 is determined by the 
sation on the basis stated above. atomic structure of the crystals. In some 

Glearanoea, The, dispossession of the minerals the ions are bound into sheets, 
crofters of the Scottish highlands, dating chains, or groups which are linked together 
from 1760, by landowners who introduced by weaker bonds. Such minerals cleave 
sheep-rearing. This led to a considerable by parting along the weak pianos, and the 
emim^ation to N. America. shape of the C. fragments depends on the 

Clearohua, Spartan general of the 5th , pattern of the ions. Rock salt splits into 
cent. BO. After commanding a portion itoubes, calcite into rhombs and micas, 
of the fleet in the battle of Cyzicus, he was^ which possess an extremely good C., into 
sent as harmost to Byzantium, but so flakes of microscopic thickness, 
infuriated the people by his despotism In rocks C. is due to quite different 
that the inhab. opened the gales to causes. It is produced by the parallel 
Alolhiodes. He assisted the young Prince alignment of flaky or tabular minerals in 
Cyrus against Artaxerxes. He received finely crystalline motamorphlc rocks. C. 
the command -in-chief of the Greeks after of this kind is best developed In slates, 
the battle of Cunaxa, and directed the wliloh are derived from argillaceous rocks 
retreat of the Ten Thousand, until he was and which are ricli in flaky micaceous 
ed into an ambush by Tlssapbomes, and minerals. The parallel orientation of 
delivered to Artaxerxes, who put him to these minerals is due to the effect of 
death In 40 1 bc. See also Ten Thousand, strong pressures in the earth’s crust during 
Expedition op the. their growth. Tho rocks split into thin 

Clearing-houses, Institutions estab. by sheets suitable for roofing, etc. 
bankers for the adjustment of mutual Cleavers, or Goose-grass, r/oZiwmaparjnr, 

claims for cheques and bills, by exchang- ann. wayside weed of tlie Ruhlaceae. 
ing them and settling the balances. The Has small white flowers and bristly 
London bankers’ clearing-house was estab. purple fruits which cling to wool or fur. 
by tho prin. bankers in London in 1770. Cleburne, city of Texas, U.S.A,, tho 
There are 2 clearings, tho balance being cap. of Johnson co., situated 55 m. SW. 
struck only at tho afternoon clearing, of Dallas. Pop. 12,900. 

Clerks representing the different banks Cleokheaton, par. and tn in the urb. 
first go to the clearing-house for the dist. of Spenborough (q.v.), Yorks, Eng- 
puppose of getting ‘in’ clearings entered land. The tu has a very fln(' tn hall, 
(l.e. drafts against their banks); they and inclustrios of textile fabric mannf. 
then return to their offices so that the and machino-niaking; there are collieries 
* out-books* there may he oast and sent in the dist. The par. has an area of 
down to the clearing-house to be chocked 175G ac. Pop. 11,312. 
against the ‘in -books’ of other banks. Ciee Hills, range of hills situated In S. 
The London bankers’ clearing-house Shropshire, which rise here and there into 
enables the claims of the meml)er banks fairly high peaks, of wlilch tho chief are 
to be set off against each other, onlv tho Brown Clee Hill (1792 ft) and Titterstono 
balance of account (o.g. cheques) being Clee Hill (1750 ft). There is some coal 
met by a transfer of funds at tne Bank of in tbe dist., and a noted hard rook called 
England. See also Banks and Banking. Dbu stone is quarried In large quantities. 

Clearing Nut, seed of a tree (Sfrychnos Cieethorpes, watering-place of Lines. 
pntalomm) of the family Loganiaceae. England, adjacent to Great Grimsby, on a 
The fruit Is a single seed enveloped In flat, sandy beach at the mouth of tho 
pulp. The people of India use it for Humber, hero over 7 m, wide. There Is a 
BCOiiiiBg the inside of their pots before sea wall of nearly a mile In length, and 
filling them with water froni rivs. or a promenade and marine embankment 
ponds, the impurities In the water sinking about 3 m. in length. C. is connected 
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with Grimsby by train and bus. Pop. 
31.000. 

Ciet, in music, a character placed at the 
be^nnlnsr of the staff to determine the 
pitch ana name of the notes. In modem 
notation there are 3 clefs: the G, or treble 
cJef, placed on the second line; the C clef, 
placed on the third or fourth line (alto 
or tenor clef respectively); and the F, or 
bass clef, placed on the fourth line. The 
C clef could formerly be used on any line, 
but only as the soprano clef, with C on the 
bottom line of the stave, was it as fre- 
quent as the alto and tenor position. 

Cleft Palate, congenital failure of 
development in the roof of the mouth, 
resulting in a Assure which may extend 
along the middle line of the hard palate 
and soft palate as far as the uvula. The 
reason for such lack of development is 
not known; it is often hereditary and 
frequently associated with hare-lip, where 
the upper lip Is divided on one side, or on 
both sides, of the middle line. The con- 
dition, whether of C. P., or hare-lip, or 
both combined, is one dangerous to the 
welfare of the child, as swallowing is 
rendered difficult and sucking is rendered 
imi) 08 Hible, or results in the return of the 
milk through the nasal passages. In later 
rears an additional disability is sustained 
through the Impossibility of rendering 
some of the elements of speech, and the 
senses of taate, smell, and Iiearlng may be 
considerably impaired. These considera- 
tions make an operation ad\iaablo. 
If liare-lip exists, the gap should also be 
closed by surgical operation. Advances 
in plastic surgery have enabled modern 
surgical treatment of this condition to 
bring about splendid euros. The cosmetic 
ell’oct is such as to render the deformity 
prartically, or oven absolutely. Invisible 
as the child grows older. 

Cleg, dipterous insect of the family 
Tabanidae with delicately spotted wings. 
The larvae, which are carnivorous, feed 
on earthworms and insect larvae. 

Cleisthenes (A. 508 BC), Athenian ro- 
fornior, the son of Megacles and Agariste, 
and graiid.son of Cleisthenes, the t^Tant 
of Sicyon. He was the leader of the 
Aleinaeonidae, and after the expulsion 
of the Pisistratidae (510 bo), headed the 
ch'Tuocratlc party. He was opposed by 
tlie whole party of nobles, and in partic- 
ular by Ilippjas and IsJigoras, the former 
of whom ho expelled in accordance with 
the Delphic oracle. C.’s chief reforms 
were (1) the abolition of the 4 anct tribes 
and the BuT>stitution of 10 new ones; 
(2) the introduction of ostracism, by 
which a party leader might be got rid of 
without resorting to bloodshed; (3) the 
re-estab. of election by lot. Jsagoras 
called In the help of the Spartans, and for 
a time C. was obliged to '^vithdraw from 
Athens; but Isagoras was ultimately 
defeated, and C. was recalled and bis laws 
con Armed. 

Cleitus, see Clitus. ^ , 

Cleland, William (r. 1661-89), Scottish 
soldier and poet, was brought up on the 
estate of the Marquess of Douglas, to 
whom his father was gamekeeper. He 
joined the (IJovenanters, with whom ho 


fought at Drumclog and Bothwell Bridge. 
Later he was agent tor William of Orange, 
and was made lieuteuaut-oolonel of the 
Cameronian regiment which defended 
Dunkeld: he was killed there. 

Cleland, small tn of Lanarkshire, Scot- 
land, on S. Calder Water, sitnatea 3 m. 
N£. of Motherwell. There are oolUerles 
and iron works. Pop. (including the 
small suburb Omoa). 2848. 

Clematis, genus of about 240 species of 
Ranunculacoae; herbaceous and woody 
plants, with opposite leaves, mostly 
climbing by means of their petioles, 
widely distributed in temperate regions 
of N. and S. hemispheres. Flowers vary 
from solitary to paniculate, with 4, some- 
times 8, sepals, many stamens; fruits are 
acbencB in lar^ heads, with persistent 
styles, often ^umose with silky hairs. 
C. vUcdha* Traveller’s Joy or Old Man’s 
Beard, is found in England on calcareous 
soils. Climbing C. grown in gardens 
include hybrids and varieties of the large- 
Aowerod G. florida» greenish-white, C. 
lanuginosa, white, both of China, C. 
patens, violet, Japan, and C, x jacknianii, 
a hybrid of C. lanuginosa x O. viticella; 
and the small-Aowered C. armandii, 
evergreen, white, China, C. alpina, blue, 
Eimope, C. montana, white, Himalaya, 
C. viticella, purple, SE. Europe, and C. 
tangutica, yellow, China. C. crispa, 
Jragrant, bluish-purple, U.S.A., and other 
mmor. species are popularly called 
Virgin’s Bower. 

CJ4menoe Isaure, Fr. poetess, b. near 
Toulouse towards the early part of the 
15th cent. GuUlaume Benoit, a jurist 
of the 15ih cent., ascribes to her the jetiz 
floraux, hold at Toulouse on 3 May, 
although her existence has boon called in 
doubt by others. There Is a statue of her 
at Toulouse and another in the Jardin du 
Luxembourg, Paris. 

Clemenoeau, Georges Eugdne Benjamin 
(1841-1929), Fr. statesman, h. Fesle, the 
son of a doctor of strongly republican 
views. C. studied medicine, Arst at 
Nantes and then in Paris, where he teok 
his degree. At the univ. he was a Are- 
brand republican, noted for his polemics 
against Bonapartism. Later, C. went to 
the U.S.A. to study Amer. sociological 
conditions, maintaining himself by teach- 
ing in a young ladies’ school in Connecti- 
cut. Ho married one of his pupils, a 
Miss Mary Plummer. On his return to 
Franco, ho set up practice in Montmartre, 
and became prominent during the revolu- 
tion of 1 870 at which period he was mayor 
of Montmartre and a deputy for Paris 
at the national assembly at Bordeaux. 
Hero, he voted against making peace 
with Pnissia. By 1876, as the repre- 
sentative of Paris in the Deputies, his 
biting eloquence marked him out as the 
outstanding radical spokesman. Thence- 
forth he was essentially the destroying 
force in Fr. politics, overthrowing with 
mordant wit and unAagging energy one 
gov. after another. He brought about 
the fall of the Gambetta Cabinet in 1882, 
that of Ferry In 1885, and that of Brisson 
In 1886. He also played a leading role tn 
the fall of Boulanger. In 1893, defeated 
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in the election, he took to Journalism, 
collaborating in the editing of the 
Echo dt PariSr FiffOrOt and other Journals, 
and starting his own paper, La Justice, 
He was chief editor of L*Aurore in 1897 
during the famous period of his Journal- 
istic ootlYitles when he headed the 
campaign in favour of Dreyfus (q.v.). 

He became senator for the Var in 1903. 
In the Radical struggle against the 
Catholic Church, ho succeeded Sarrien 
as premier, b^t in 1909, after 3 years of 
oflaoe his gov. was defeated after a violent 
debate in which ho accused Delcasso of 
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humiliating Franco in the Aigeclras aifair 
(q.v.). But his gov. had been generally 
successful; he had done much in the way 
of social reform, but had ruled labour 
with firmness, as was proved during the 
strike of miners in the Pas-de-Calais in 
1906, when he showed the iron hand by 
employing the military- Thereby C. 
alienated the sympathy of the Socialist 
party, but ho had emerged as the strong 
man of France, a role whicli ho was 
destined to repeat in the Fli-st World War 
with most dramatic effect. He had, 
besides, greatly enhanced Fr. prestige 
abroad, especially by his firm attitude 
towards Germany. His desire to redress 
the wrong done by Germany over Alsace- 
Lorraine was lifelong. 

His early political career is distinguished 
by its ioonoclasm and preoccupation with 
inter-party warfare. It was the First 
World War which made C. a national, 
almost legendary figure, the symbol of Fr. 


resistance to Ger. aggression, and, at the 
end, an unforgiving victor. While in 
opposition, ho was a bitter critic of the 
aoininistratlve shortcomings of succes- 
sive Fr. war govs. Finaily, in 1917, came 
the formation of the victory Cabinet 
under C.’s celebrated slogan ‘Je com- 
battrai devant l^aris. Je combattrai h 
Paris. Je combattrai derri^re Paris.* In 
Mar. 1918, during the dark days of the 
final Ger. offensive, he supported Milner 
in the decision to appoint Fooh as 
generalissimo of the allied armies. After 
the war he presided and directed the 
proceedings at the Peace Conference in 
Paris in 1919, where he was tenacious of 
Fr. securitv. His enthusiastic support 
for the allied policy of fostering the 
growth of new or enlarged states in 
(\*ntral and E. Europe, was actuated 
chieHy by the desire to create buffer 
slates against Germany, whereas Wilson 
and Lloyd George were concerned rather 
with removing causes of friction by the 
application of the principle of self- 
determination. C. persuaded both Presi- 
dent Wilson and Lloyd George to sign 
ticaties binding their nations to aid 
France against unprovoked aggression, 
but the treaties lapsed through the refusal 
of the Amor. Senate to ratify. In con- 
veying to the Ger. representatives the 
terms of the treaty, which he did in a 
Mv curt words, C. permitted no oral 
discussion. His subsequent roplv to the 
^vritten Ger. observations was a brilliant 
document, the purport of which was that 
no peace could be founded on a con- 
donation of the war which Germany had 
brought about and that reparation by 
Germany was a sine qua non of justice. 
During the conference in Feb, 1919, an 
unsuccessful attempt was made on his life. 
In 1920 he resigned from the premiership, 
was nominated for the presidency, but 
withdrew his candidature, and after 
travelling abroad, settled at his home in 
La Vendee and devoted his remaining 
years to his literary work. 

0. became known as ‘Tho Tiger* for his 
olitical vehemence in the days before ho 
ecamo an international figure, and the 
sobriquet remained for the rest of his life. 
He was one of the outstanding political 
figures of the war period, his inspiration 
and energy doing much to sustain Fr. 
resistance at a time when national morale 
was low. It has been well said of him 
that, like Foch, he fired the soul of Franco 
and steeled her will. His piib. works 
Include Grandeurs et mUtres d*nne vietoire 
(memoirs). 1929, and Au soir de la pensie 
(on philosophy and morals), 1927 (trans. 
In the Evening of my Thought^ 1 929 ). See 
also Clemenceau: the Events of his Life 
as told by himself to his former secretary, 
Jean Martel, trans. by M. WaldmaTi, 1930; 
G. Adam, The Tiger: Georges Clemenceau, 
JH41-J929, 1930; G. Braun, Clemenceau, 
1943; J. H. Jackson, Clemenceau and the 
Third liepublic, 1946. 

Clemens, Samuel Langhorne (1835- 
1910), Ainer. novelist and humorist, better 
known by his pen-name Mark Twain, b, 
Florida, Missouri, son of a lawyer. His 
education was cut short when his father 
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d. In 1847, and he was apprenticed to a 
printer and wrote artioles for his brother 
Orion, who ran the Missmri Courier, As 
a journeyman printer he trayellcd E. to 
New York and Philadelphia. In 1857 he 
became an apprentice pilot on the Missis- 
sippi, where he remained till the river 
boats stopped running on the outbreak 
of the Civil war. After 2 weeks as a 
second lieutenant in the Confederate 
vohmteers ho went back to Journalism, 
and as city editor of the Virginia City, 
Nevada, Enterprise first used the pseu- 
donym Mark Twain, the call of the pilots 
when taking soundings, meaning 2 
fathoms. A meeting with Artemus Ward 
(q.v.) gave him mater literary ambitions, 
and later he collaborated with Bret Harte 
(q.v.). In 1865 his story ‘The Celebrated 
Jumping Prog of Calaveras County’ was 
pub. in a New York paper and made him 
a famous humorist. 

He was now commissioned by the 
Sacramento Union as a writer of travel 
articlos, sent first to Hawaii and then told 
to go round the world. Instead, he 
joined a party going to the Mediterranean 
and wrote The Innocents Abroad, 1869, a 
debunking account of the tr^, which 
estab. him as a writer of note. Returning 
to America ho married Olivia Langdon, 
who belonged to a wealthy Now York 
family, and they lived at Hartford from 
1871 to 1891. This was the happiest 
time of his life, during which he wrote his 
most famous books. The Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer, 187(5, A Tramp Abroad, 
1880, Life on the Mississippi, 1883, The 
Adventures of Buckteberry Finn, 1884, 
and A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur* 8 Court, 1889. But misfortune 
now entered his life. In 1884 he had 
Invested money in the Charles L. Webster 
Co., a publishing house, which went 
banknipt in 1894 and left him penniless. 
In 1895 he went on a world lecture tour, 
of which ho wrote in Follourina the Equator, 
1897, and <jamod enough to pay his debts. 
Private tragedy followed; his wife and 
2 daughters d., leaving only his daughter 
Clara. The work of this period is uneven. 
Pudd*nhead Wilson, 1894, and Personal 
Pecollections of Joan of Arc, 1896, rank 
with his best, but Tom Sawyer Abroad, 
1894, and Tom Sawyer, Detective, 1895, 
are fcoblc sequels of the earlier book. 

As his life drew to a close public 
honours were heaped upon him. Yale, 
which liod given him an M.A. degree, 
mado him LL.D. in 1901; the Univ. of 
Missouri followed suit in 1902 and Oxford 
in 1907. He built himself a houso at 
Redding, Connecticut, whore he d., as he 
had superstitioiisly expected, during the 
appearance of Halley’s Comet, which had 
appeared at his birth 75 years before. 
His Autobiography was pub. in 1924, and 
material from the papers be left behind 
was ed. in sev. vols., including Mark 
Twain*8 Travels with Mr Tirmtm, 1940. 
During bis later years ho had become a 
sort of national legend, much os Bernard 
Shaw did in England. He was an artist 
in grotesque and somewhat obvious 
humour, his stylo and cadence suggesting 
a talker rather than a writer. He has 


been called ‘the Lincoln of Amer. litera- 
ture.* Hlfl works were ed. In 37 vols. 
by A. B. Paine, 1922-5, who also wrote a 
3-vol. biography, 1912. See also Van 
Wvek Brooks, The Ordeal of Mark Twain, 
1920; C. Clemens, My Father, Mark 
Twain, 1931; S. Leacock, Mark Twain, 
1933; B. De Veto, Mark Twain* s America, 
1932 and Mark Twain at Work, 1942. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, Titus Flavius, 
see Clement op Alexandria. 

Clement, name of 14 Popes: 

Clement /, commoi^ known as C. of 
Rome (fl. AD 90). He is thought by 
some to be Identical with C.. the fellow- 
worker of Paul {see Phil. iv. 3). He suc- 
ceeded Anonclotus as Bishop of Rome. He 
was the author of the First Epistle of 
Clement, written to the church at Corinth 
about AD 95. Tills early document is of 
OTcat value to the student of primitive 
Church hist. A fragment of it was found 
at the end of the Codex Alexandrinus, 
and was pub. in 1033 by Patrick Young 
(Patricius Junius). A complete MS. 
found at Constantinople was pub. In 
1875. Sev. other documents have, with 
little or no authority, been attributed to 
this C. Consult J. B. Lightfoot, The 
Apostolic Fathers, vol. 1, S, Clement of 
Rome, 1869, 1877; J. A. F. Gregg, The 
Epistle of Saint Clement, 1899. 

Clement II (1046-7), formerly Suidger, 
Hhe chancellor of Emperor Henry III, 
who created him Pope. 

CUment III (1187-91), Paolo Scolari, 
cardinal -bishop of Palestrina; urged the 
uecesslty of the third onvsade upon Henry 
II of England and Philip Augustus. 

Clement IV (1265-8), Guy Foulques 
le Gros, of a noble Provencal family, 
began life as a soldier, but later became 
cardinal-bishop of Sabina. He supported 
the claim of Charles of Anjou in Sicily, and 
was a friend to Roger Bacon. 

Clement V (1305-14), Bertrand de Goth, 
was unduly influenced by Philip the Fair, 
at whoso suggestion he suppressed the 
Order of Templars. He removed the 
papal s(;n.t to Avignon. Consult llabines, 
Climent V el Philippe le Bel, 1858. 

Clement VI (1342-52), Pierre Roger, 
a Frenoliman, Archbishop of Rouen. He 
took the part of Queen Joanna of Naples 
against her brother-in-law, Louis of 
Hungary, who had invaded her dominions 
to avenge the murder of her husband. 

CUment VII (1523-34), Giullo de* 
Medici. After the battle of Pavla (1525) 
he Joined the It. cities in a Holy Alliance 
witli Franco against the Emperor Charles 
V, but in 1527 Rome was sacked by the 
imperial troops, and he was kept prisoner 
in the castle of Sant’ Angelo for 6 months. 
Ho refused to sanction Henrv VllJ’s 
divorce from Catherine, which fact brought 
about the Reformation in England. 

Clement VIII (1592-1605), Ippollto 
Aldobrandinl, received the public pro- 
fession of (Catholicism made by Henry 
IV of France, whom he reconciled with 
his subjects. He annexed the Duchy of 
Ferrara to the papal states. 

Clement IX (1667-9), Glulio Rospig- 
UoBi, brought about the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1668 between France and 
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Spain; and for a while conolliatod the 
Jansenists and Jesuits in France. 

Clemeni X (1670-6), BmiUo Altieri. 
was 80 years of aro at the time of his 
election, and left the administration of 
affairs to his adopted nephew. Cardinal 
Paiuzso Paluzzi. 

Clement XI (1700-21), Gian Francesco 
Albani, had tronble with the Jansenists 
in France, against whom he issued 2 
bulls, Vineam Domini Sabaoth, 1705, and 
Unigenitua, 1713. 

Clement XII U 7 30-40), Lorenzo Cor- 
sini, condemned the Freemasons (1738), 
and restored the rep. of San Marino to 
its UberUes (1740). 

Clement XIII (1758-69), Carlo Rezzo- 
nlco, endeavoured with little success, to 
support the Jestiits, but before his death 
they were expelled from Franco, Spain, 
and Portugal. 

Clement XIV (1769-74), Giovanni 
Vincenzo Antonio Ganmnelli, succeeded 
C. XIII in troublous times. After vain 
negotiation he issued his famous brief, 
Dominua etc Redemptor noater^ sup- 
pressing the Jesuits (1773). He was a 
liberal-minded statesman and a patron of 
art. He founded the Clementine Museum 
in the Vatican. Conault Bavignan, 
CUment XIII et CUment XIV (1854), and 
Uschner, ClemeniXIV, 1867. 

CUment, Jacques (1564-89), Dominican 
friar, notorious as the murderer of Henr/l, 
III of France. Ho was himself killed by 
Henry's attendants, and was regarded by 
bis fanatical Catholic supporters as a 
martyr. 

Clement of Alexandria (Titus Flavius 
Clemens Alexandrinus) (6. c. ad 150), dis- 
tln^ished Christian writer, h. probably at 
Athens, and spent most of his life in 
Alexandria, where he studied under Pan- 
taenus. During the persecutions of 
Sevenis he and his master fled to Palestine 
(c. 202-6), and in 211 he succeeded Pon- 
taenuB as master of the school of 
Alexandria. His extant works are Logos 
Protrepticoa proa HeVlenaa {Hortatory 
Address to the Creeks), Paedagogos (The 
TiUor, 3 books), Stromateia {Miscellanies, 

8 books), and Tia ho Sdzomenos Plcnieios? 
(Who ia the rich man that is aavedi ). See 
O. Biggs, Christian Platoniats of Alex- 
andria, 1886; B. TolUngton, Clement of 
Alexandria, a Study in Christian Liberal- 
iam, 1914: E. Leigh-Bennett, Handbook 
of the Early Fathers, 1920. 

Clement!, Muzio (1752-1832), pianist 
and composer, 6. Rome, where he studied 
as a child and at the age of 9 was ap- 
pointed to a post as organist. He after- 
wards studied under Santarelli and 
Carpani, and by the age of 14 had com- 
posed sev. contrapuntal works. He 
attracted the attention of Peter Beckford, 
M.P., a cousin of the author of Vathek, 
who brought him to England, where C. 
continued to pursue his studies until the 
year 1773 when he made Ids d6but. He 
conducted the Royal It. Opera (1777-80); 
he then made a continental tour, and 
while at Vienna had a piano combat with 
Mozart, the victory being left undecided. 
On his return to England he founded a 
business as pianoforte-maker and musical 


publisher In London. John Field was his 
assistant and pupil there, and in 1802 C. 
took Field on a continental tour. In 1813 
he assisted in forming the Philharmonic 
Society. C. left about 70 sonatas, also 
symphonies and overtures, and was re- 
garded as the father of modem pianoforte 
technique. His best-known work is the 
Qradue ad Pamaaaum, 1817 — a collection 
of progressive studies, which have re- 
mained a valuable aid to piano technique. 
He is buried in the cloisters of West- 
minster Abbey. 

Clement's Inn, formerly an inn of 
Chancery; took its name from the church 
of St Clement Danes, which stands in the 
Strand, London, opposite the street called 
C. 1. A considerable part of the former 
site of the inn is now occupied by the Law 
Courts, wliile its functions as an inn of 
Court are now performed by the Inner 
Temple. 

Clemmensen Reduction, in chom. a 
method of reduction {see Reducino 
Agent), appllcablo to a number of 
organic compounds, especially to aromatic 
ketones and secondary alcohols. It is 
named after the discoverer. The sub- 
stance to be reduced is boiled in aqueous 
suspension or aqueous alcoholic solution 
with amalgamated zinc or zinc wool with 
sufficient hydrochloric acid to maintain its 
concentration above 6N. The presence of 
nitro or amino groups renders the reduc- 
tion unsatisfactory. See also Benzoin. 

Gleobis, see Biton and Cleobis. 

CleobuluB of Lindus in Rhodes, one of 
the Seven Sages of Greece; he lived about 
580 BO. He was distinguished for his 
strength and handsome person ; and also for 
his riddles, in which his daughter Cleobule 
is said to have been no less proflolont. 

Cleombrotus I (380-371 BC), King of 
Sparta, brother and successor of Agesi- 
polis. He waged war against the 
Thebans; in 371 bo he led the Spartans 
at Leuctra against the Thebans under 
Epaminondas, and was defeated and 
mortally wounded. 

Cleombrotus II (r. 242-c. 240 BC), King 
of Sparta. On the expulsion of his 
father-in-law, Leonidas II, ho was elected 
king by the party of Agis IV. On his 
return, about 3 years later, C. was de- 
posed and banished to Tegoa. 

Oleomedes, Gk mathematician, who 
probably flourished in the 2nd cent. ad. 
He wrotn, in 2 books, a treatise On the 
Circular Theory of the Heavenly Bodies. 
It .sots forth the Stoic system of the 
universe, and gives various arguments 
in proof of the rotundity of the earth. 
Ed. by Bake (1820) and iiieglor (1891). 

Cleomenes I (520-487 Bc), King of 
Sparta, son of Anaxandrides. In 510 
BC ho took part in the expulsion of 
Hippias, the last of the Plslstratidae, from 
Athens. His assistance was called for by 
Isagoras and the aristooraticol party in 
Athens against Cleisthenea, and ho helped 
in the expulsion of 700 families. During 
the war with Argos he was successful in 
defeating the Ar^ves near Tiryns. 

Cleomenes II (370-300 bo). King of 
Sparta, succeeded his brother Agesipolis 
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CleomeneB 111 (c. 235-220 BO), Kins: of her son by Caesar, nicknamed Caesarion, 
Sparta, son of Leonidas II, last of the joint ruler with her. In the ciril war 
Agidae. He endeavoured to restore the which followed Caesar's death she be- 
anct Institutions of Lycurgus and strongly came the ally and mistress of Mark 
opposed Aratus and the Achaean Le^ue. Antony. Their relationship was highly 
by forming afl alliance with Ptolemy, King unpopular in Rome, and led to Antony's 
of Egypt. He was at first successful in losing much support. Octavian, later 
]iis campaigns against the Achaeans, but Augustus, declared war on them, and 
in 222 he was himself defeated at Scllasia defeated them in the sea battle of Actium 
in Laconica, and fled to Egypt, whore he (31) from wlilch she fled with her fleet 
committed suicide. followed by Antony. Hearing a rumour 

Cleon (d. 422 BC), Athenian democrat, of her death, Antony stabbed himself, 
the son of Cleanetus. He was originally C. made overtures to Augustus, but was 
a tanner, and came forward into public unable to fascinate him, and in order to 
life as an opponent of Pericles. During avoid being led in triumph through Rome 
the Peloponnesian war, C. set himself up as a captive at the wheel of his chariot, 
as the champion of the people and the she killed herself by a cobra bite. To an 
leader of the peace party (428-422). In imperious will, mtisculino boldness, and 
427 ho advocated in the assembly that boundless ambition typical of most 
the Mytilenacan prisoners, sent to Athens Macedonian queens, C. added great 
by Paches, should be put to death, and in intellectual power and physioai seductive- 
424 ho won great glory by his capture of ness, with which she twice nearly suc- 
tho Spartans on the is. of Sphacteria. coeded in becoming queen of the known 
Much elated by his success, C. accepted world. See A. Stahr, Cleopatra, 1879, 
the command of the Athenian army to and Edwyn Bevan, History of Egypt 
oppose Brasidas in Macedonia and Thrace, under the Ptolemaic Dynasty^ 1927. 
but was defeated, and fell in battle under Cleopatra's Needles, 2 granite obelisks 
the waUs of Am phi polls. O. is ropre- erected by Thothmes III at Heliopolis in 
sented by Thucydides and Aristophanes Egrypt (c. 1475 BC) and re-erected by 
as a demagogue of the lowest type, moan, Augustus at Alexandria. During the 
ignorant, cowardly, self-seeking, and removal to Alexandria the lower port 
unscrupulous, pandering to the mob to broke away, and the Rom. engineers 
obtain his own selfish ends. He is made supported the angles on bronze slabs, 
to figure among the dramatis personae In W)no of which, with 3 reproductions, still 
Aristophanes' comedy, The Knights, but nsupports the angles of the needle or 
the poet was obliged to take the part obelisk which was placed on the Victoria 
himself os he could find no actor f3old Embankment in 1878. This needle 
enough to personate C. It should, how- weighs 186 tons and is 684 ft Ixigh. The 
ever, be remembered that both Thucy- other was presented by the khedive to the 
didos and Aristophanes had a grudge U.S.A., and in 1881 was erected in Central 
against him, the former having been Park, New York. 

banished at his instance, and the latter's Clepsydra. Time-measuring (see Horo- 
coTTiedy, The BaJbylonians, uas brought logy) by the rate of flow of water was 
to the notice of the authorities by C. os an brought into use almost at the same time 
unpatriotic play and harmful to the as the sundial. Clepsydrae, or water 
country in time of war. clocks, were of many forms; they were 

Cleohus, genus of Curculionidac, or used in many countries long before the 
weevils, consists of between 100 and 200 sundial was perfected. They served to 
species of beetles. They have elongated measure time during darkness as well as 
and convex bodies, and both laiwao and when the sun was not shining, thereby 
perfect insects are vegetarian, feeding having an undoubted advantage over the 
chiefly on coniferous trees, such as the sundial. The earliest Egyptian type 
larch and pine. comprised a vessel of flower-pot shape 

Cleopatra, * having a famous father,* with a small hole near the base through 
name of many queens of the Ptolemaic which the water slowly escaped. The 
dynasty of Egypt after C., daughter of time was indicated by the level of the 
the Seleucld Antlochus III, wife of water in the vessel. With tills type 
Ptolemy V. The best known was the time measurement could not be accurate, 
daughter of Ptolemy XI, 6. c. 69 bo. At since the rate of flow of the water must 
the age of 17 she became niler of E^pt, have varied as it got lower in the con- 
jointly witli a younger brother, Ptolemy toiner, due to the force of gravity. In a 

XII. Two years later, deprived of much improved type, the water flowed 
authority by Ptolemy's guardians, Po- from an upper vessel, which was always 
tliinus and Aclilllas, she withdrew to kept full to overflowing, into a lower one, 
Syria and was on the frontier with a force and the passing of time was indicated by 
when Caesar arrived at Alexandria in the rise of the water in the lower part, 
pursuit of Ptolemy. The personal fascln- Later clepsydrae became complicated 
ation of 0. induced Caesar to undertake machines and developed on meohanical 
a war on her behalf. In which Ptolemy linos, employing toouied wheels, racks, 
lost his life, and she was replaced on the and pinions. Plato (q.v.) is said to have 
throne with a younger brother, Ptolemy introduced them into Greece; and 

XIII, of whom she soon rid herself by Aristotle {Athenian Constitution) describes 
poison. In Rome she lived openly as their use in the Athenian law-courts, 
Caesar's mistress, until his assassination c. 325 bc. Ctesibius (c. 250 bo), the son of 
in 44, when aware of her unpopularity an Alexandria baker, was admired for the 
she returned at once to Egypt, declaring invention of many ingenious clepsydrae. 
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In oive of these the water dropped 
into a funnel from the eyes of a flgrure 
placed near a constantly full reserroir. 
Thence it was conveyed into an open 
cylinder in which there was a float 
carrying: a light post. On top of this 
post was another figure, which pointed 
with a stick to a scale, engraved to 
Indicate the hours. 

Scipio Nasica introduced the C. Into 
Rome c. 157 BC. Later the Romans 
made sounding water clocks depicting 
the blowing of the wind, roaring lions, 
drums, etc. The elder Pliny states 
{Historia Naturalis) that Pompey (q.v.) 
brought back from the E. a valuable 
water clock which he used for limiting the 
duration of speeches by Rom. orators. 

In the 1st cent, no Adronicus of Cyrrhus 
built tlie Tower of the Winds at Athens. 
An octagonal structure of marble, it 
housed a C., wiis surmounted by a 
weather-vane, and carried sundials on 
each of its 8 sides. 

The anct Britons used clepsydrae 
working on the opposite principle. A 
bronze bowl with a small hole in its 
bottom was made to float in a pond or 
tank of water. The water leaking in 
through this hole gradually filled the 
bowl until it sank, to be retrieved, 
emptied, and replaced in the water, 
indicating the passage of an hour or 
somo other period. / 

Water clocks are believed to have been 
generally unreliable and not so accurate 
as the sundials of the period, by which 
they were frequently checked. 

Clerestorey (also Clear-story; Fr. claire- 
vote), term used in architecture to denote 
the windows in the upper part of the 
central nave of a church. Its purpose is 
to admit clear light, and this method of 
lighting was constantly used by the 
Romans in their baths and palaces. 

Clergy (from Low Lat, dericatits^ 
derived from Gk kliros, an inheritance), 
a collective term for clerks, or men in 
holy orders. In the N.T. Christians 
generally are described as the kleros, or 
the Lord’s inheritance, or portion. But 
the term naturally came to apply most 
appropriately to those who were set apart 
from the ordinary faithful laity (Gk wtos, 
people) and dedicated to the ministry* 
This distinction between O. and laity was 
marked by the development of clerical 
clothing, vestments, and insignia and by 
the introduction of the tonsure. At the 
Reformation this distinction was pur- 
posely diminished in Protestant com- 
munities. During the Dark Ages the 
Church, pursuing her civilising mission 
among the barbarians who had overrun 
the empire, preserved and maintained, at 
least among her cler^, the principles of 
Rom. law, modified by ber own canons. 
Later, in the Middle Ages, when both 
kings and popes grew in power, the privi- 
lege of the 0. to be subject to the milder 
Church law in eccles. courts with appeal 
to Rome, caused great envy and friction 
between Church and State, as did also the 
exemption of the clergy from direct civil 
taxation. It must be remembered that 
vast numbers of people were in minor 
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orders (see Orpbbs), in addition to those 
we now recognise as C., and could claim 
clerical privilege. They included a high 
percentage of the total literate pop. The 
Anglican C. are still technically one of the 
3 estates of the realm in England . Though 
bishops, however, sit in the House of 
Lords, they do so by reason of the baronies 
attached to their sees and not because 
they are Church dignitaries. 0. suffer 
from dlsabilltlos now mther than privi- 
leges, being deprived of tbo normal 
citizen’s right to become an M.P., or to 
teach In state schools. These disabilities 
do not affect Free Church miuist.er8. 

Clergy, Benefit of, see Benefit op 
Clekoy. 

Clergy Discipline Act, 1892, relates to 
the consequences of crimes or offences 
against morality by clergymou, and, in 
regard to the latter, provided a new form 
of procedure. The Act is divided Into 
2 parts, the first of which renders a 
benefleed clergyman liable to deprivation 
wlio is convicted in temporal court of an 
indictable offence, or against whom a 
bastardy order has been made, or adultery 
found in a divorce suit. The second part 
of tlio Act provides that a clergyman 
convicted by a temporal court of an act 
constituting an eccles. offence, or against 
whom any immoral act, conduct, or 
habit, being an offence against morality 
and not doctrine or ritual, is alleged, may 
bo prosecuted by any of the pari8liloner.9 
of the par. in which he holds preferment, 
or by the bishop of the diocese, or a 
person approved by the bishop, and tried 
in the consistory court of the diocese. A 
conviction under the Act enables the 
bishop to treat preferment of the con- 
victed clergyman as void, while conviction 
for an immoral act imdor the second part 
of the Act renders the clorgyman liable, 
.subject to an appeal to the queen in 
council, either to suspension or depri- 
vation, with incapacity to hold another 
preferment. A clergyman may bo ro- 
instituted if pardoned by the Crown and 
if tbo benefice has not been filled. 

Clergymen, Deposition of, see De- 
position. 

Clericis Laioos, first words of a bull of 
Pope Boniface VIII (1294-1303). His 
arrogance made him many foes, his most 
noted conflict being that with Philip IV 
of France. In 1290, by the bull named 
C. L., the Pope forbade the levying of 
taxes, however disguised, on the clergy 
without his consent. Boniface was 
forced to recede from his position, and 
canonised Louis IX. Hostilities were 
later renewed, and In 1302 Boniface 
drafted and pub. the bull ‘Unam Sauc- 
tam,’ one of the strongest official state- 
ments of the papal prerogative ever made. 

Glericus, Johannes, see Le Glebo, Jean. 

Clerihew (from E. Clerihew Bentley), 
short nonsensical or satirical poem, 
usually of 4 lines of varying length, e.g.: 

Sir Christopher Wren 

Said, 'I’m going to dine with some men. 

If any one calls 

Say I'm designing St Paul’s.' 

ClMk, John (1728-1812), author of 
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Essay on Naval Tactics^ worked on his 
estate of Eldin at geologry and etching^ 
besides his new theories of naval raan- 
ceu^^’OB. His naval schemes were adopted 
with complete success in 1782 when Lord 
Rodney gained a complete victory at sea 
over the French. His essay was not pub. 
entire till 1804. 

Clerk (from Lat. clericus, which comes 
from the Gk kUros^ a lot, or inheritanco) 
was at first a synonym of canon, and was 
used indifferently of all who were ser- 
vants of the Church. Soon the term O. 
was used only of one in a minor as op- 
posed to a nnijor or holy order. But C. in 
holy orders is still the legal designation of 
ordained ministers of the Church. After 
the Reformation in England, the name C. 
was applied to members of the laity who 
assisted at baptisms, marriages, etc., and 
who led tlie responses for the congrega- 
tion. In this sense the C. became known 
as the par. C. But the word has had 
another distinct, though parallel, develop- 
ment. Chaucer’s poor ‘clerk of Oxen- 
ford * was, above all, a devotee of learning. 
This sense of the term arose from the fact 
that in medieval times learning was prac- 
tically confined to the clergy. Now this 
meaning is applied to all employees who 
write, make entries, and discharge the 
correspondence of any firm, company, or 
profession. In America a C. also means 
a retail salesman. t 

Clerk-Maxwell, see Maxwell, J. Clerk. 

Clerk of the Peace. This Eng. function- 
ary is usually clerk tx) the co. council and is 
appointed by a joint committee of quarter 
sessions and the co. council. He receives 
a salary. He keeps the records of quarter 
se8sif)n8, and attends either personally or 
by deputy the justirses in quarter sessions 
and advises them on the law relating to 
cases before them, and receives and takes 
custody of the quarterly returns of deaths 
from the lotjal registrars of births, deaths, 
and marriages. A C. of the P. is generally 
by profession a solicitor, like a tn clerk of a 
bor. Ho cannot sit in parliament, as he Is 
bound to devote all his time to his ofiicial 
duties. Formerly voters’ lists were dealt 
with by the C. of the P. through the over- 
seers, but these duties are now performed 
by the registration officer, who is usually 
the tn clerk. See also Local Author/- 
TiEs, Officers of. 

Gierke, Agnes Mary (1842-1907), astro- 
nomer and writer, b. Skibbereen, Co. Cork, 
lived in Italy and London, and made 
astronomical observations at the Capo 
when she stayed there with Sir David and 
Lady Gill. Although not a practical 
astronomer in the true sense of the word, 
she was endowed with remarkable talent 
for collecting and summarising results of 
scientific (including astronomical) re- 
search. Her pub. works include A 
Popular History of Astronomy during the 
Nineteenth Century, 1885, The System of 
the *S7ars, 1890, Problems in Astrophysics, 
1903. and Modem Cosmogonies, 1905. 

Clerkenwell, diet, in the N. of London 
in tho bor. of Finsbury (q.v.), so called 
from a well in Foy St near which the par. 
clerks occasionally acted mystery plays. 
The site of the well is at 18 Farringdon St. 


In St John’s mr. are the remains of the 
priory of tho Knights of St John of Jeru- 
salem. The order was suppressed at tho 
Dissolution (1540), revived under Mary I, 
and suppressed a^n under Elizabeth I. 
A jail called the C. Bridewell was built 
hero In 1615 to house tho rogues and 
vagabonds of Middx; it was burned down 
in 16C9 but rebuilt. It was succeeded in 
1775 by the House of Detention, notorious 
tis the scene of a Fenian outrage in 1867, 
and closed in 1877. C. became noted in 
the late 17th cent, as a spa (sec Sadler’s 
Wells), Watchmaking, tin old industry 
in 0., is still carried on, also tho trades of 
jeweller and optician. 

Clermont (-en- Beauvais), Fr. tn, cap. of 
an arron., in tho dept of Oise, on a blit 
overlooking the Br^che. The tn hall is 
partly 14th cent., and there is a 15th-cent. 
church. Pop. 5300. 

‘Clermont,* The, was one of the earliest 
steamships. Its inventor and builder 
was an American, Robert Fulton (1765- 
181 5h who in 1803 obtained jointly with 
Robert Livingston tho exclusive privilege 
of navigating Avith steamers tho waters of 
New York. The engines of the C. were 
provided by Boulton & Watt of Birming- 
ham, and it traded on the Hudson between 
Albany and New York from 1807 onward. 

Clermont-Ferrand, tn of Franco, cap. of 
the dept of Puy-de-D6me, and anct cap. of 
.Auvei’gne (q.v.). The 2 tns of which it is> 
composed, Clermont and Montferrand, 
grew up on the slopes of a small eminenco 
and were united in 1731. (Vermont was 
built around a citadel, Clarus Morn or 
Clarimontium. It was the meeting-place 
of 7 eccles. councils between 535 and 1130. 
A bishoprio since tho 3rd cent., it has a 
splendid Gothic cathedral, begun In 1248, 
which contains fine medieval stained glass 
and frescoes. In the cathedral square is 
a monument to l^ope Urban II (q.v.), who 
made here in 1095 the proclamation of the 
first crusade {see Crusades); on the same 
occasion Peter the Hermit (q.v.) preached 
in the 12th -cent. Romanesque church of 
Notre-Damo du Port. In Montferrand 
there is a medieval tn hall, and a church 
(13th-16th cents.) containing notable 
17th-cent. wood carvings. In both parts 
of C.-F. there aro remarkable Gothic and 
Ilonalssanco houses. The univ. was 
founded ill 1810. Rubber goods (in- 
cluding tyros), foodstuffs, textiles, and 
metal goods afo maiiuf. Rt Gregory of 
Toura and Blaise Pascal (qq.v.) wore b. 
ate. Pop. 108,000. 

Clermont-Ganneau, Charles Simon 
(1846-1923), IiY.orientali8t,b.Papls. O.-G. 
was educ. at the Ecole des Langues^ 
Orientalea, and afterwards entered the 
diplomatic service as dragoman to the- 
consulate at Jerusalem. Later he occu- 
pied a similar position at Alexandria. In 
1870 he discovered the stele of Mesha, a 
stone bearing the oldest Semitic inscrip- 
tion then known. Ho coramandod a 
Brit, archaeological expedition to Pales- 
tine in 1874, and later a Fr. expedition to 
the Red Sea and Syria. Subsequently ho 
became director of the Ecole des Langrues 
Orientales. Ho became oonsul-genorid in 
1896, and minister plenipotentiary ini 
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1906. His chief pubs, include Jttudea Menwriam was written, whilst the 
d'arcMdlogie orienktle, 1880, Lea Fraudes original of Thackeray’s Castlewood in 
arcJMogiqueSt 1885, ReceuU iVarchfologie Esmond is C. Court. Pop. 9765. 
oriemialCt 1885-1924, and La Palestine Cleveland, Barbara Villiers, Duchess of 
inconnm, 1886. He was principally (1641-1704), mistress of Charles II ot 
instratnental in exposing the Shapira England, daughter of Wm Villiers, 2na 
forgeries of Heb. texts offered to the Brit. Viscount Grandison, b. Westminster. In 
Museum; other frauds he exposed were 1659 she married Roger Palmer, who was 
the Moabite potteries and the tiara of made Earl of Castlemaino 2 years later. 
Saitarpharnes {see his Lea Fraudes She became intimate with Charles II 
arch^ologigiACS above). about May 1660, and had great influence 

Clermont-L*H6rault, Fr. tn In the dept with the king for about 10 years, being 
of Hdrault. It has a textile industry, created Duchess of 0. in 1670. Her sons 
Pop. 5200. by the king became dukes of C., Grafton, 

Olerodendron, genus of Verbenaceae, and Northumberland, 
flourishes in its wild state in tropical and Cleveland, or Cleiveland, John (1613- 
waim climates, but in Britain grows only 1658), poet, b. Loughborough, Lolcs., son 
in greenhouses. C\ thomsonae is a com- of a curate. At Christ’s College, <I)am- 
monly cultivated evergreen plant which bridge, he was a contemporary of Milton, 
bears red and white flowers. C. fragrans and in 1634 he became a follow of St 
and C. tricfiotomum are both shrubs, the John's, but was elected in 1645 because 
former with white, the later with varie- of his Royalist sympathies. He became 
gated flowers. judge -advocate of Newark for a time, but 

Clery, Sir Cornelius Francis (1838-1926), in 1655 was imprisoned at Yarmouth as a 
soldier. He saw active service in the Royalist. C. belongs to the group of 
Zulu war of 1879; was present at the Cavalier poets that included Lovelace and 
battles of Isandhlwana and Ulundi. Suckling, with tliis great difference that 
Fought in the battles of El Tob and his genius was for satire. It was his 
Tamai, and was luentioned in dispatches, trenchant invective, coupled with his 
He served in the Gordon relief expedition, wealth of allusive conceits and his rare 
1885, and during the years 1886-8 was command of rhythm, that gave him a 
chief of staff of the army of occupation contemporary popularity far eclipsing 
in Egypt. lie commanded the 2nd Div. Milton’s; at his best he can bo compared 
in the S. African war of 189U-1902j/i with his friend Samuel Butler, of Hudi- 
K.C.M.G., 1900. ^ I bras fame. His first vol. of poems 

C14ry-Saint-Andr6, Fr. tn in the dept of appeared in 1647. His most famous 
Loirct, near Orleans. Near it is a tnmu- satire is ‘The Rebel Scot,’ denouncing 
lus, called by the peasants the tomb of the Scots’ betrayal of Charles 1; others 
Attila. Pop, 1800. are ‘The Mixed Assembly,’ ‘Smoctym- 

C14singer, Jean Baptiste Auguste (1814- nuus,’ and * Rupertismus.’ His work as 
1883), Fr. sculptor, b, Besancon, inti- a ‘character’ writer in the manner of 
mately connected with the story of George Theophrastus is best seen in The Char- 
Sand and Chopin. George Sand’s acter of a Tj)ndon Diumall, , 
daughter Solange, who inherited her Cleveland, Stephen Grover (1837-1908), 
mother’s passionate nature without any 22nd and 24th President of the U.S.A., 
of her genius, eloped with O. after sitting b. Caldwell, New Jersey. Ho was de- 
to him for her bust. The mother ar- scended from Moses C. of England, who 
ranged a private marriage, ostab. the settled near Woburn, Massachusetts, 
young people in Polls, and settled a large in 1635. His father was the son of a 
share of her property upon them. But watchmaker and was pastor of the Pres- 
C. proved himself an ungrateful rogue, and byterian church at Caldwell. When he 
George Sand was obliged to disown him was 16 his father d., and the son left 
and her daughter. C. was nevertheless school to become self-supporting. He 
one of the leading sculptors of his day, then studied law, being admitted to the 
and executed noteworthy portraits of Bar at Buffalo in 1859. He entered 
George Sand and Chopin. Among his politics as a Democrat, and bis rise was 
works, many of which were objected to rapid. In 1863 ho became assistant diet, 
on the ground of their immodesty, are attorney for Erie co., in which Buffalo is 
allegorical representations of Tragedy situated. He was elected sheriff in 1870, 
and Literature and a marble statue of and in 1881 ho became mayor, being 
Louise of Savoy. noted for his reforms. This attracted the 

Clethra, genus of Umo-hating shrubs or attention of the state leaders, who brought 
small trees, about 30 species, family about his nomination for governor, and he 
Clethoraceae; C. alnifolia is the Sweet was elected to that office in 1882. He 
Pepper Bush, and with other species is was nominated for the presidency In 1884, 
grown in gardens for their fragrant late and was elected after an exceedingly 
summer flowers. bitter campaign. C. resisted the old 

Clevedon, par. and attractive watering- system of ‘ to the victor belong the spoils,’ 
place, 1 m. from the Severn and 16 m. by steadily advocating that an increasing 
SW. of Bristol, in the N. of Somerset, number of governmental employees and 
England. Interesting for its associations, officials should be placed in the civil 
for here lived Coleridge and his bride at service and, therefore, not be removable 
Myrtle Cottage (17951, and in the par. except for cause. In 1887 in a message 
church lie Henry Hallam, the historian to Congress he pleaded for the admission 
(d. 1859), and his poet son, Arthur (d. to tlie country of raw materials needed in 
1833), to whose memory Tennyson’s In manufacturing free from duty. This 
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was his famous battlo cry of ‘Tariff for oro vessels, blast furnaces and foundries, 
revenue only.* He was renominatod by flour mills and grain elevators, and on the 
the Democrats for the presidency in 1888, banks above the valley vast monufaotur- 
and, much to the country*s surprise, was Ing plants. Rising from a plain from 50 
defeated by Benjamin Harrison, the to 140 ft above the lake, 0., the Forest 
Republican candidate. In 1892 the City, presents an imposing appearance. 
Democrats nominated C. for the pre- with the fine public buildings of its Mall, 
sidency again, and he was triumphantly including the O. Public Library (2.700,000 
elected. Difficulties soon arose. In the vols.), the Auditorium (seating 12,000), 
first place he fought Republican tariff and the stadium, its large squares and 
schemes. Then, against the wishes of stately mansions, its famous Euclid 
many of his own party, he forced Congress Avenue witli winding walks and flower- 
to repeal the Sherman Silver Purchasing bordered tlriveways, its W. Reserve Univ., 
Act, thereby safeguarding the gold stan- Cast Institute of Technology, and tech- 
dard. In 1895 his strong advocacy of the nical high school, and its municipal air- 
Monroo doctrine in a dispute between port, one of the largest in the world. 
Great Britain and Venezuela over the Other points of interest: C. Museum of 
boundaries between the latter country Art, Severance Hall (homo of the C. Sym- 
and Brit. Guiana almost involved the phony Orcliostra), and the Play House 
U.S.A. in a war with England. Feeling (civic theatre). Founded in 1796 by 
was tense in both nations, hut the Moses Cleaveland, it is now the se\onth 
situation was saved by the statesmanship city in the U.S.A. Pop. 914,800. 
of Lord Salisbury, who was thou Brit. Cleveland Bay Breed, ace Horse. 

Prime Minister. Before he left the White Cleveland Heights, city in Ohio, U.S.A., 
House C. saw his gold-standard policy residential suburb E. of Cleveland. Pop. 
repudiated by his party, which had 59,100. 

nominated to succeed him W. J. Bryan Cleveland Ironstone is mined in the 
(q.v.), who ran on a free silver platform. IMiddle Lias of C., which is situated in 
C. retired and settled quietly at Princeton, the N. Riding of Yorks, between the Tees 
New Jersey. See biographies by Robert and Whitby. Certain geologists believe 
McElroy. 1923, and Allan Nevins, 1932. that tills dark green clay ironstone, which 
Cleveland (cllfl-land), pari. div. In the Is not so valuable ns that of the coal 
E. of the N. Riding of Yorks, extending .measures, was ‘derived partly from 
from Whitby to the R. Tees. It received%imechanioal deposition and partly from 
its name from the cliffs which form the subsequent chemical roplacoment of the 
NK. borders of the Yorks moors. It is a originally deposited carbonate of lime.* 
dist. of wild highlands, interspersed udih The theory that once the bod was lirno- 
a few cultivated and pleiisant valleys, stone is supported by the discovery of 
Since the di.scovery of the rich bods of iron sliolls such as Pecten and Avimla. Only 
ore in its hills Clevelanp Ironstone) 60 per cent of the ore is carbonate of iron, 
C. has grown Into a groat industrial centre, the rest being composed of phosphates, 
will I Middlcsbrougli as its chief tn, silica, and argillaceous matter. It is 
supplying Great Britain with ono-tlilrd of found in seams ‘20 ft thick, and is worked 
ds pig-iron. The pop. is not returned on the bord -and -pillar system, Middles- 
scjuarately. brough being the centre. Its discovery, 

Cleveland, one of the largest industrial which dates from 1851, has revolutionised 
cities of the U.S.A., in Ohio, cap. of sleepy hamlets into industrial tns. 
Cuyahoga co., and a railway centre, on Cleves, Anne of, see Anne op Cleves. 

the S. shore of Lake Erie. The 2 divs, of Cleves (Ger. Cleve, or Kleve): 1. Former 

C., on either side of the R. Cuyahoga, are duchy of Rhenish Prussia, united with 
united by viaducts. The first, built in Brandenburg (q.v.) in 1666. 

1878, is of stone, and spans the riv. at a 2. Ger. tn in the Land of N. Rhine- 

height of 60 ft, whilst the second, of iron, Westphalia (q.v.), lying between the 
which was erected in 1888, Is 3931 ft long, Rhine (q.v.) and the Dutch border, 47 m. 
and rises 100 ft above the valley’s base. NW. by N. of Dussoldorf. It was very 
Numerous bridges cross the riv. harbour, severely damaged during the Second 
whilst beyond the mouth a breakwater. World War. The Schwanenburg castle, 
2 m. long, encloses an excellent outer partly built on a high rock, is associated 
roadstead. During 1890-1900 the ton- with the legend of Lohengrin (q.v.). 
nago of ships constructed in C. exceeded Ann of C. (q.v.) was b, here. There are 
that of the vessels built in any other Amer. textile manufs. Pop. 31,000. 

In. A great deal of traffic passes over Clew Bay, inlet on the W. coast of co. 
the lake. The wealth of the city depends Mavo, Rep. of Ireland. From the At- 
oii Its manufs., and above all on its lantic it passes inland for 15 ra., with an 
flf)uri.«5hing iron industry. Thus engines, almost unifonn breadth of 8^ m. Clare 
steel and iron vessels, automobiles, boilers. Is. faces its outran co, whilst the upper 
steel rails, and bridges are constructed at portion is dotted with an archipelago of 
the various works, besides nails, agric. some 300 fertile islets, 
implements, and screws. The reason of Clewer, name of 2 pars., C. Without 
this is that the city is centrally situated and C. Within, part of the royal bor. of 
for obtaining coal from N. Ohio, iron ores Now Windsor, Berks, England, on the R. 
from Lake Superior, and limestone from Thames. The par. church of St Andrew 
the is. of Lake Erie. The Detroit- at O. Without dates from 1040. Pop. of 
Superior high-level bridge aifords a wide C, Without is about 18,000 ; of both pars, 
view of lake and riv., harbour and break- 22,000. 

water, iron and steel, lumber and coal. Clews, 2 bottom corners of a square 
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sail. In a foro-and-aft soil the aftmost Cliff Dwellinirs, certain remarkable 
^corner is termed a clew, the other, or ruins of houses, built in horizontal 
weather clew, being more generally called recesses down precipitous cliffs in W. 
the tack. Colorado, Arizona, Utah, and New 

Clianthus, genus of Leguminosae cultl- Mexico. The traveller, os he sees the 
vated in greenhouses on account of their remains of what must once have been a 
showy flowers. O. formosa is the Glory well-constructed dwelling of lime and 
Pea. C. puniceus, the parrot’s beak, cjui stone, with windows and doors both 
be grown outdoors in the mildest parte of rectangular in frame, is struck above all 
Britain. by its extreme solitude and inaccessibility. 

Clichi, literally a storootype plate, sig- Its former inhab. must surely have been 
nifles a hackneyed phrase or expression in hiding from his foes, for his homo was 
which, though vivid and arresting when built in a hollow, with beetling crags 
it was first coined, has lost its force overhead, so that it was a^ite invisible 
through constant use. Typical C.s are from the cliff summit. In one such ruin 
* to explore every avenue,’ ’ last but not the footholes carved in the rock-faoo may 
least,* *a foregone conclusion,’ ‘the long still be seen, but it seems certain that the 
arm of coincidence.* Excessive use of ascent from the valley below was usually 
such terms is a fault, though the over- made by ladders or ropes, which could be 
ecmpulous avoidance of them may carried up after use. For the most part 
produce an affected stylo. See E. Par- these perilous homes ore found dotted 
tridge, A Diciionary of Clich6s, 1947. here and there along the great canyons or 
Cliohy, or Cliohy-la-Garenne (anct gorges, but in the Rio de Chclly there is a 
Clippiaoum), Fr. tn in the dept, of Seine, cluster of them large enough to be called 
a NW, suburb of Paris. St Vincent de a tn. There is one in Colorado above the 
Paul (q.v.) was curd here. It has ohemi- R. Manoos, which looks down from a giddy 
cal, gas, rubber, and foodstuff manufs., height of 800 ft, but the most renowned 
and oil refineries. Pop. 53,000. in that country is the great cliff dwelling 

Click-beetles, or Elaieridae» form a known as the palace of Chaplin’s Mesa, 
family of coleopterous insects, most of These dwellings, which rose sometimes to 
which have the useful characteristic of 2 or oven 3 storeys, so strongly resemble 
being able to right themselves when fallen the pueblos of the Indians near by that 
on their bacl^s; this they accomplish by .most archaeologists aro agreed in referring 
spriugtog into the air by means of speciabf their construction to the immediate foro- 
proc^es in the back, and the movement runners of the Pueblo tribes. Another 
IS accompanied by a loud clicking sound, type of dwelling found in this region is in 
They are also called skip-jacks when caves formed by volcanic action in the side 
possessed of this habit. The larvae ore of canyons. The honeycomb of opening 
often known as wire-worms, and aro very formed similarly on the face of the cliffs 
destructive; their home is usually under- provided windows for the Indian inhab. 
ground, and their food the roots of crops. Clifford, Anglo-Norman family de- 
Client, supposed by some writers to be scended from Richard I’itzponco. Ills 
derived from Lat. tiuere, to hear. From son Waiter, who adopted the name C. on 
the very beginnings of anct Rome there acquiring by marriage O. Castle on the 
appears to have existed the relation of Wye, near Hereford, was the father of 
patronage {patronatve) and clientshlp Fair Rosamond, Henry II ’s mistress. 
{clientela). When a man manumitted According to popular legend she was kept 
(analogous to emancipated) a slave, ho by the king in a secret tower at Wood- 
became the patronus instead of the stock, in the heart of a labyrinth which 
dominior of the slave, who w-as thenceforth only ho could thread. On her death in 
a freed man {libertus). The tutelage of 1176 sho was buried in Godstow nunnery, 
the paironus entitled him to a speciflo there being little foundation for the 
share in the freedman’s estate after death, legend that sho was murdered by order 
This rolationsliip at Rome fostered the of Queen Eleanor. 

formation of similar relationships between Clifford, Sir Hugh Charles (1866-1941), 
foreigners and Rom. citizens, the result colonial governor; 6. London and educ. 
being that the foreigner obtained a pro- at Woburn Park and Sandhurst. In 
tector and the Romans an accession of 1883 ho bocamo a cadet in the Malay 
influence from occasionally becoming the States civil service. In Paliang ho 
patrons of a man of letters. The poet became Brit, resident (1896-9 and 1901). 
Terence, for example, was a libertus, being In later years he was associated first with 
manumitted by P. Torentius Lucaoius, a Trinidad and Tobago (1903-7) and then 
Rom. senator. The Rom. C. was de- with Ceylon (1907 and 1909), always as 
fended in lawsuits by his patron; hence colonial secretary. Governor of the Gold 
the adoption of the term in modern legal Coast, 1912-19; of Nigeria, 1919-26. As 
practice. Governor of tlio Gold Coast C. was re- 

Clifden, mrkt tn and port, cap. of sponsible for the Brit, sphere of occupa- 
Conneinara, oo. Galway, Rep. of Ireland, tion in Togoland, 1914'-19. Governor of 
40 m. SW. of Westport. There is mag- Ceylon, 1924-7; thon Governor of 
nifleent mountain scenery inland (The Straits Settlements until 1929. G.C.M.G., 
Twelve Pins), and Kylemore Castle, now 1921; G.B.E., 1926. He married Mrs 
a convent school, is 12 m. to the N. Al- Henry do la Pasture, the novelist and 
cock and Brown landed near here (1019) playwright, who d. 1945. C. was joint 
cn their first non-stop fiiffht across the editor of a Malay language dictionary. 
Atlantic from St John’s, Newfoundland. Other pubs, include Further India, 1904, 
Pop. 800. Malayan Monochromes, 1913, The Oerman 
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CoUmi€8, 191 The Oold Coast Regiment in public life. See life by C. H. Hartmaxm, 
the East African Campaign^ 1920, and 1937. 

Rush-Whacking and other Asiatic Tales Ciiflord, William Kinerdon (1845-79)^ 
and Memories, 1929. mathematician and phUosophor, 6. ISxeter. 

GltfIord» John> (1836-1923), Baptist Ho was oduc. at King's College, London, 
minister, was b, in poverty at Sawley, and Trinity College, Cambridge (fellow, 
Dorbyshiro; oldest child of Samuel O., 1868); prof, of mathematics at Univ, 
Chartist and Calvinist. As a child he College, London, 1871, and F.R.S., 1874. 
worked in a lace factory. Some Bap- Ho delivered many lectures before the 
tlsts became interested in him, and Brit. Association and at the HoyaJ 
started him in education at the Baptist Institution which were very popular. 
College, Nottingham. He received a call Amongst his works are Elements of 
to Praed St Chapel, Paddington, in 1858, Dynamics, 1879-87, Seeing and Thinking* 
and while in that ministry he attended 1879, Lectures and Essays, Mathematiccd 
Univ. College. Ho took B.A. degree. Papers, 1882, The Common Sense of the 
Lond., in 1861; B.Sc. in 1862, with Exact Sciences, completed by Prof, 
honours in logic, moral philosophy, Karl Pearson, 1885, and papers on loci, 
geology, and palaeontology. In 1864 he hlquaternions, and Riemaunian space, 
became M.A. (coming out first); In 1866, Clifford's Inn, onco the tu house of the 
LL.B. 'Pho Geological Society made him barons Clifford, was loft to students of 
a fellow in 1879. In 1883 ho was made law. It became an inn of Chancery and, 
honorary D.D. of Bates College, Maine, like Clement's Inn (q.v.), was subse- 
IJ.S.A.: thereafter ho was known as quontly absorbed by the Inner Temple. 
Doctor C. His ministry had been trans- The buildings are now used as offloee and 
ferred to Wostboume Park when the flats. 

chapel there opened in 1877 : he' was its Clifton, suburb and residential diet, of 
minister till 1915, when ho released him- Bristol in Qlos., England. The line gorge 
self for more general activity. In 1897 of the Avon, spanned by Brunei's famous 
he made a tonr round the world. Ho suspension bridge, cuts through the 
was president of the London Baptist plateau on which the tn is built. The 
Association, 1879; the Baptist Union, bridge, which took from 1832 to 1864 to 
1888 and 1899: the National Cktuncil of build, has a span of 702 ft, and is 245 ft 
E\'iuigelicaJ Free Churches, 1898-9; the above high -tide level. C. Is the seat of a 
Brit. Chautauqua. 1899-1900; BaptistiRora. Catholic bishop. Pop. included in 
World Alliance, 1905 and 1911; and ^Bristol. (A^ee photograph on p. 53 2<) 
Baptist European Congress, 1913. He Clifton Brown, Douglas, see Euffsxde, 
was an ardent and pugnacious Liberal, Ist Viscount. 

and was a loader of the Passive Resistance Clifton College, public school for boys. 
Movement against tlio payment of rates founded in 1862, and incorporated by 
for denominational schools. Many of his royal charter in 1877. 
printed works (about 100 titles) concern Climaeterio Years (Gk klimaJetir, rung 
social problems. They include Is Life of a ladder) were supposed to be oertain 
Worth Living?, 1880, Inspiration and years in a man's life which specially 
Authority of the Bible, 1892, The Secret affected him as regards health emd general 
of Jesus, 1904, The Ultimate Problems of circumstances of life. These years were 
Chrietianitv, 1906, State Education after those made up by the odd multiples of 7, 
the War, 1916, The League of Free Nations, as 49, and the ^and C. was reached at 63, 
1919, and The World Brotherhood accord- when 9 and 7, the 2 mystical flgures, were 
ing to Jesus, 1920. He ed. the General multiplied. As applied to a woman, it 
Baptist Magazine, 1870-83. Ho d. sud- refers to the period known as the change 
denly at a meeting of the Baptist Union of life, occurring usually between the ages 
Council, 20 Nov. 1923. of 45 and 50. 

Clifford, Lucy, nie Lane {d. 1929), Brit. Climatology (from Gk klincin, to slope), 
novelist and playwright, 5. Barbados. In that part of meteorology (q.v.) which 
1857 she married Wm Kiiigdon C. (q.v.). deals with the average weather of a 
Her first pub. was Anyhow Stories, 1882, region, the period of averaging being 
a book for children. Mrs Keith's Crime, months, years, or cents. The word is 
1885, was her first novel, and Aunt Anne, derived from the fact that one of the most 
1893, was her most popular. Others are important factors in climate is the average 
Sir George's Obfection, WO, The House in inclination of the sun’s rays, which in 
Marylebone, 1^11 , and Miss Fingall, 1919. turn depends on lat., or distance N. and 
Her plays include A Supreme Moment, S. of the equator. Of equal importance 
1900, The Searchlight, 1903, The Latch, are the position of the region relative to 
1908. A Woman Alone, 1914, and Eve's the oceans and its geographical features, 
Lover, 1927. such as rats. The 3 prin. divs. of the 

Clifford, Rosamond, see Clifford subjoot are C. at breathing level, upper- 
(famllv). air C., and microclimatology. 

Clifford, Thomas. Ist Baron Clifford of For C. at breathing level the observa- 
Chudleigh (1630-73), statesman, b. Devon tions are taken at a height of about 4 ft 
and eduo. at Exeter College, Oxford. Ho above the surface, and the data studied 
was one of the members of the ‘(IJabal,' , cover all the elements of weather that 
being instrumental in arranging the I affect human activities and health, 
treaty of Dover, 1670. A Rom. Catholic, Special attention is now given to the needs 
ho supported the Declaration of Indul- of agriculture, Industry, transport, etc. 
gence issued by Charles II, and on the The records include moan dally, monthly, 
bringing in of the Test Act resigned from and ann. temps., and monthly and ann. 
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rainful totals, as well as maximum and conditions, such os severe icing. Micro- 
minimum values. Other data collected climatology refers to the detailed study of 
relate to pressure, humidity, sunshine, the atmosphere very near the surface and 
cloud amount, and the frequency of days is of importance in public health, agri- 
of frost, snow, hail, thimderstorms, and culture, water conservation, and the pre- 
sales. The main facts are summarised vention of atmospheric pollution, 
in Tables of Normals and Climaiologiccd The climate of any large region changes 
Atlases pub. by nearly all the national very slowly, but it is possible to recogidse 
meteorological services of the world, that important variations have taken 
These facts indicate that it Is possible to place during the hist, of the earth, 
consider a div. of the world inlo a number Some hundreds of thousands of years ago 
of climatic zones with comparaulo climatic the climate of N. Europe was glacial (the 
features. The main zones are: (a) the Ice Age), but this was followed by a warm 
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equatorial zone, covering the hot wet 
forests and the Doldrums (q.v.); {b) the 
subtropical zones, which include most of 
the great deserts and the st6}i)pes and, 
over the oceans, the trade-wind belts 
(q.v.) and the horse lats. (q.v.); (c) the 
zones of temperate rainy climates (such as 
that of NW. Europe); and (d) the polar 
regions. Within these zones, however, 
great variations may occur, especially in 
relation to continental and maritime 
climates. Great Britain has a typical 
maritime climate, with an equable temp, 
throughout the year and rain in all seasons. 
The U.S.A., because of its groat area, has 
both maritime and continental climates. 

Upper-air C. is a comparatively new 
study, necessitated by the development 
of air transport on a global basis. The 
data collected, which are essential for the 
economic running of civil air lines, refer 
chiefly to winds and temps, at all heights, 
including the stratosphere (q.v.), and the 
frequency of occurrence of dangerous 


period from about 5000 to 3000 bp. 
Other evidence indicates that during the 
great voyages of exploration of the 
Vikings, Greenland was more habitable 
than at present, and there is evidence 
of enhanced rainfall and storminoss in 
Em’opo in the 12th and 14th cents, ad. 
The exact cause of these major fluctua- 
tions is not yet decided, and there is no 
knowm method whereby future changes, 
if they will occur, can bo forecast. Some 
authorities claim to have traced a connec- 
tion bet^veen climatic changes and the 
rise and fall of cultures in the early days 
of civilisation, hut their views are not 
tmiversally accepted. 

For further information see Geo- 
graphy; Meteorology; Topography. 
See also: H. W. Dickson, Climate and 
Weather, 1928; A. A. Miller, ClimaiologVn 
1931; C. E. P. Brooks, Climate, 1932, and 
The British Climaie, 1954 ; W. C, Kendrew, 
The Climaie of the Continents, 1937 ; S. F. 
Markham, Climate and the Energy of 
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Nations^ 1942; O. G. Sutton. Micro- the other limb beingr kept hofrizontal. 
ynsteoroloQVt 1953. The antrle is shown on a graduated brass 

Climax (Gk klimaa:^ ladder) Is a flgnire of dial at the hinge. The India C.» used in 
speech In which words, phrases, or clauses plane-tablings. is an 8 -In. -long base with 
are arranged so as to increase in force or level and levelling screw and a folding 
impressiveness till the last, as in this vane at each end. One vane has a 
passage from Cicero: * It is an outrage to longitudinal slit and is graduated in 
bind a Homan citizen ; to scourge him is an natural tangents and degrees, the other 
atrocious crime; to but him to death is has an eye-hole on the level of the zero of 
almost a parricide; out to crucify him, the scale. The Abney C. is a 4 -in. -long 
what shall I call it? ' Set also Figure of square or circular tube with a pinhole eyo- 
Speech. niece. A level is pivoted on a transverse 

Climbers, popular form of the old term horizontal axis fixed above the tube and 
Scansoros, which was applied to birds of may be turned by a milled wheel. A 
ii climbing habit, many of which were hole in the upper wall of the tube allows 

characterised by having 2 toes turned the bubble of the level to be seen re- 

backwards and 2 forwards. Examples fleeted on a small mirror at 45** to the tube 
of this obsolete order arc woodpeckers, axis, the mirror filling half the cross- 
parrots, cuckoos, and cockatoos. section. The direction is sighted through 

Climbing, Mountain, see Mountain- the tube and the wheel is turned until 

ebbing and Rock-climbing. the reflected image of the bubble is 

Climbing Plants. At least 6 distinct seen. The rotation of the wheel is read 
and different ways of climbing are used by on a circular scale, the level carrying an 
plants: (1) by twining their stems round index. 

a support, like honeysuckle, hop, etc.; Clinton, Amer. family founded by 

usually anti -clockwise, though the hop Charles C. (1690-1773), 6. Ireland. He 
twists clockwise; (2) by tendrils, like left Ireland for America and estab. liiin- 
passion flower, sweet pea, etc-; (3) by self in Ulster co.. New York, 
aerial roots, like ivy, Virginia creeper, James Clinton (1736-1812) was the son 
etc.; (4) by hooked prickles, like roses, of Charles C., and served in the U.S. 
brambles, etc.; (5) by petioles or leaf Army. He was the father of De Witt C. 
stalks, like clematis, nasturtium (Tro- Oeorge Clinton (1739-1812), son of 

paeolum), etc.; (6) by leaf stipules, modi- Charles C.; in 1775 joined the army, after 
fled as tendrils, like SmiUxx. They also yiaving sat in the New York Assembly, 
climb by just scrambling through growth, |^e held a high place in the army, and in 
like Polygonum, C. P. arc cultivated for 1777 was appointed Governor of New 
their beauty and utility, to dress bare York, becoming finally vice-president of 
walls, trellis, pergolas, arbours, tree the U.S.A., an office which no held till 
stumps, etc. Hardy perennial C. P. in- his death. 

dude Aristolochia, Campsis, Celastrm, Clinton, De Witt (1769-1828), Amer. 
Clematis, Hedera, Hydrangea petiolaris, statesman, began his political career by 
Lonicera, Polygonum, ParihenocissiLS, acting as private secretarv to his uncle, 
I'ltis, and Wisteria, Half-hardy C. P. George, the leader of the Republican 
like sweet pea, Tropaeolum, etc., are party at New York (1790-5). From 
raised from seed each year, others may be 1798 to 1801 he was a member of the 
grown under glass. There are deciduous State Legislature, and was a U.S. senator, 
and evergreen O. P. 1802-3. Three times (1803-7, 1808-10, 

Clincher, sec Clinker. and 1811-15) ho was mayor of New York 

Clinical Thermometer, sec Thermo- city. Ho was Governor of Now York 
METER AND Titermombtry. state, 1817-21 and 1825-8. In Congress 

Clinker, or Clincher: 1. Term used in he identified himself with tho movements 
small boat construction, to indicate that for abolition of slavery and of im prison - 
the planking of tho hull is laid with ment for debt, and for improvement of 
overlapping edges and not edge to edge the free public schools system. In 1825 
as in carvel. he wjw present at the opening of tho canal 

2. Incombustible residue left in coal- between tho Hudson R. and Lake Brie — 
and coke-flred fmuaecs. It tends to an undertaking which had been carried 
('olloct 111 masses in the furnace and would through largely as the result of his 
adhere to the fire-bars if not removed peraistent efforts. 

from time to time. When cold it hardens Clinton, Sir Henry (c. 1738—95), son of 
and is usually employed in concrete- Adm. George C. Ho began service in tho 
mixing and in road-making. militia in New York, but became lieu- 

Clinograph, draughtsman's instrument tenantin the Grenadier Guards in England 
for drawing a number of similar triangles in 1751, and captain and lleutonant- 
in succession. It resembles the carpen- colonel in 1758. Major-general . 1772. 
ter’s bevel In principle, but Its stock and He took part in tho Seven Years War and 
blade are of tho same thickness. It is the Amor. War of Independence. In 
very useful In graphic calculations in 1778 became command cr-in -chief in N. 
statics. America, quarrelled with his second in 

Clinometer, instrument for measuring command and resigned, 1781. General, 
the angle of inclination of surfaces. A 1793. In 1772-84 and 1790 he sat in 
simple form consists of a stout folding Parliament, and In 1794 was appointed 
footruJe with a level on each limb. It is Governor of Gibraltar, 
held firmly against a vertical rod and Clinton, Sir Henry (1771-1829), yoimger 
opened until the line of sight along the son of Gon. Sir Henry C. He served in 
Inclined limb is in the required direction, the Corunna campaign ; commanded the 
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6th Dlv. mider WelUn^on In the Penln- CUpperton blend, isolated coral atoll at 
snla; Itoutenant'genoreu, 1814; served at 1018° N. lat., 109*15° W. long., officially 
Waterloo; M.P., 1808-18. part of Fr. Oceania (q.v.), called after 

Clinton. Henry Fynes (1781-1852), John CUpperton, mate on a ship of the 
scholar, 6. Gamston, Notts. Eduo. at Bng. navigator wm Dampier. In 1704 
Westminster and Oxford, he produced ho mutinied and, with 21 others, made the 
important works on Gk and Roxn. atoll his hide-out. Listed as one of the 
chronology. Fasti Tlellenicit 1824-30, and U.S. guano is. in 1856, it was later 
Fasti Romania 1845-50. Epitomes of annexed by France. In 1897 it was 
both were pub. later. seized by Mexico, w'ho kept a garrlsoa 

CUttton, city, co. seat of C. co., Iowa, thero for some years. A Brit, firm worked 
U.S.A,, on the Mississippi R. (with bridges) phosphate deposits on the is. between 
138 m. W. of Chicago. It is an industrial 1906 and 1917, about 100 people regularly 
and railway centre. Pop. 30,400. receiving supplies from Mexico. At th'o 
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THE CLIPPERS ‘ARIEL* AND ‘TE APING,’ 1866 

A contemporaiy print of the meeting of the two vessels off the Dow’us after a 
voyage of ninety-nine days from Foochow. 


Clinton Group, name assigned by outbreak of war in 1914 they were for- 
gcologists in Now York to the Upper gotten by the Mexican authorities, and in 
Silurian series of rocks, composed cmofly the following 3 years most of them d. of 
of argillaceous sandstone. starvation or sickness. To-day the is. is 

Clio, muse of liist., represented crowned uninhabited, 
with laurels, ivith a book in one hand, and CHppiacum, see Cltciit. 
in the other a trumpet. Clissold Park, public park in the of 

Clio, genus of naked marine gastropod Stoke Newington, N. London. It was 
or wing-footed molluscs (pteropods) so acquired in 1887, and opened in 1889. 
called because they are coustructod for Clisson, tu in the dept Loire-Infdricure, 
moving through water by means of fln- Franco, 17 in. SE. of Nantes. Tiie tn 
like membranes which are lateral expan- and castle, belonging to tiie celebrated 
slons of the foot. C. borealis is a species C. family, were destroyed in 1792-3 during 
which abounds in N. seas and constitutes the Vendcan wars; the former was rebuilt 
a groat portion of the food of the Green- in the 19th cent. Pop. 3200. 
land whale. Clitheroe, mrkt tn and municipal bor. 

Clipper, sailing ship constructed for very on the Ribble, at the foot of Pendlt' Hill, 
rapid sailing. It is longer and narrower in the 0. pari. div. of Lancs, England, 
than an ordinary sailing vessel. Many 35 m. N. by W. from Manchester. 0. 
of these C.s, which were used frequently has cotton mills, foundries, printing 
in the transport of tea from the E.. were estabs., and important lime and cement 
built at Aberdeen, but they are not used works in the neighbourhood. Its free 
now. The term has been borrowed for grammar school was estab. in 1554, and 
the craft of a U.S. airline which provides there are still some remains of an llth- 
sei^oe on long sea routes. cent, castle, which with the grounds vyere 
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niircliased for the tn as a memorial of tho 
^Irst World War. Pop. 1 2,000. 

Clitus, or Cleitus, surnamed *Melas,* 
‘tho Black,* was the brother of Alex- 
ander’s nurse, Hellanlk<^. 0. was made 
one of Alexander’s lieutenants, and saved 
bis life at the battle of Granicus in 334 bc. 
He was made satrap of Bactriana in place 
of Artabazus in 328. At a baiiQuet, when 
Alexander was present, ho dared to criti- 
cise tho iuxury of tho latter’s court, and to 
extol the virtues of Philip. Alexander, 
who was drunk, killed C. on tho spot, and 
was afterwards overcome by remorse. 

Clive, Caroline (1801-73), authoress, h. 
London, daughter of Edmund Meysey- 
Wigley. In 1840 she married the Rev. 
Archer O. She pub. sev. sets of poems, 
siffiied *V.,* but her best book is a novel. 
Paul Ferrolh 1841. 

Clive, Catherine (Kitty) (1711-8r)). 
act rcss, daughter of Wm Raftor, a man of 
good family. About 1727 she came under 
the notice of Colley Cibber, manager of 
l^rury Lane, and n place was found for 
her in the company, where she played 
Ismeiie, tho page in Mithridatea. Not 
long after this she married George C., a 
barrister, but they separated very soon 
after their marriage. She joined Garrick 
in 1746 and remained with his company 
until 1769. She won recognition as a 
comedy actress by her performance in 
The Devil to Pay, 1731. She took part 
also in some oratorios, possessing a fine, 
well-trained voice. 

Clive, Robert Clive, Baron (1725-74). 
Indian administrator, came of an old 
Shropshire family. Many stories are told 
of his schooldays, which go far to prove 
that in this case the boy was father of 
the man. Though dull at books, ho was 
notorious for reckless courage; and there 
is the tradition, most delightfully pro- 
phetic, that as a lad he formed a small 
army of boys and levied a tax on the 
shopkeepers of Market Drayton, which 
they paid lest otherwise their windows 
should be broken. In his eighteenth year 
ho received the offer of a writorship in the 
Honourable E. India Co.’s service at 
Madras, an opening which, needless to 
say, was as welcome to him as to Ids 
panmts. Ho scented adventure in the E., 
adventure that was to come surely enough, 
though not quite so soon as ho expected. 
The outward voyage was unduly pro- 
tracted, and ho did not arrive at Ids 
destination until late In 1744. The long 
delay had swallowed up the contents of a 
meagre purse, and ho reached Madras 
in debt. In that city ho knew no one, 
and w^as far too shy to take advantage of 
Rucli opportunities to make acquaintance 
as did occur. Loneliness and the slender- 
ness of his resources made him so miser- 
able that after a few months* sojourn in 
India ho decided to commit suicide, and ho 
desisted only when he had pointed a pistol 
at his head and twice pulled tho trig^r 
without obtaining the desired result. He 
then examined the weapon, and finding 
that It was properly loaded, he put it 
aside, remarking that it was evident from 
this intervention of providence that he 
was intended for something great. Fate 

E.E, 3 


did not keep him waiting long. In 
1746 Labourdonnais captured Madras, 
and among many took C. prisoner. Tho 
young man escaped, however, to Port St 
David. He now desired to abandon the 
civil and enter tho military side of the 
company’s service, and he applied for, and 
tn 1747 obtained, an ensign^s commission. 
Though ho had had no previous training in 
arms, he showed signs of military genius, 
and elicited tho commendation of Maj. 
Lawrence. A treaty of peace between 
England and France was signed at Aix-la- 
Chapello in Oct. 1748, and C. returned to 
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his former occupation. IIo w’as not 
destined long to remain at bis desk. He 
was given a command, again under Maj. 
Lawrence, in the expedition against tl»e 
Rajah of Tan j ore, duiing which he showed 
tho same bravery that ho had previously 
displayed in tho unsucoossful siege of 
l^ondicherry. After the conclusion of 
this campaign he was appointed commis- 
sariat onicer to tho Brit, troops, and 
shortly after was promoted captain. He 
submitted in 1751 a plan for the capture of 
Arcot, the cap. of the Carnatic, and was, to 
his groat delight, permitted to endeavour 
to carry it out. He occupied tho tn, and 
held it for 2 months, with his 500 men, of 
whom only 200 were English, against an 
army of 10,000. At the end of that period 
the enemy retired. The defence of Arcot, 
Malleson, the militair historian, has said, 
may be regarded as ^tho turning-point in 
the eastern career of tho English.^ Though 
not at tho time regarded as so important 
08 , in tho light of subsequent events, it is 
now, C.’s defence made a great reputation 
for him, w^hich was enhanced by his later 
achievement in tho campaign. C. was 
in 1753 invalided home, and was welcomed 
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by the court of directors of the E. India 
COm Who, as a token of the hii^h esteem 
in which they held him, presented him 
with a very valuable sword mounted in 
diamonds, which, very properly and 
modestly, he declined to receive unless a 
similar mark of honour was bestowed tipon 
Maj. liawrence. He returned to India in 
1756, and, after serving for a short time in 
Bombay, went to Madras, where the nows 
came that Suraj-ud-Dowlah had captured 
Calcutta and imprisoned the Eng. captives 
in the Black Hole (q . v. ). C. wont forth to 
retake Calcutta and to avenge tho victims 
of the outrage. He defeated Suraj-uii- 
Dowlah at Plassey (23 June 1757), and 
dethroned him in favour of Jafar AH. 
From 1757 0. was Governor of Bengal 
until 1760, when he returned to England 
where he was received as a popnlar hero by 
everyone, from the king to the mob. lie 
was elected member of Parliament for 
Shrewsbury, and in 1762 was created 
Baron C. in the Irish peerage. Two years 
later ho went out as Governor of Bengal 
to put the administration on a sound 
footing. This he did, but in 1766 he had 
to return owing to ill health. In England 
he was attacked for having abused his 
position, and many charges wore brought 
against him. A pari. Inquiry was held, 
and the House of Commons unanimously 
accepted a resolution that ho had renderctl 
'great and meritorious services to t\ya 
State.* He d. by his own hand, after long 
suffering severe bodily agony, on 22 Nov. 
1774, at the age of 49. C. no doubt often 
acted in a way that In a 20th-cent. official 
would bo regarded as little less than 
criminal; thus he accepted vast sums 
from native priue.es, but tha.t was the 
custom of his day, when the Englishman 
In India was not as a rule, and was not 
expected to be. very scrupulous as to tho 
manner in which he acquired a fortune. 
On the other hand, he was a just admini- 
strator, a groat ruler, and a brilliant 
soldier; and ho it was who securely laid 
the foundation of the Brit. Empire in 
India. See Sir J. Malcolm, The Life of 
Robert, Lord Clive, 1836 (reviewed by 
Macaulay, 1840); C. Wilson, Clive, 1890; 
Sir G. W. Forrest, Life of Lord Clive, 1918 ; 
R. J. Mlnney, Clive, 1931. 

Cloaca, in zoology, is tho name given to 
the common chamber in some vertebrates 
into which open the alimentary canal, 
tho genital and urinary ducts; it Is present 
in all amphibians, birds, and reptiles, in 
the monotremos and some fi^es. In 
higher mammals the urinogenital orifice 
and the anus take the place of tho C. 

Cloacae, sewers of anct Rome. Tho 
fact that Pliny called the city *urbs 
pensilis* (hanging) shows to what an 
extent they undermined it. Ruins of 
many still exist, of which the most famous 
is the Cloaca Maxima, built in about the 
6th cent, bo to drain the fonun which 
stood on marshy grotmd between the 
Palatine and Capitoline hills, and barrel- 
vaulted a cent, or two later. It is 14 ft 
high and 104 ft wide. Under the rep. C. 
were supervised by the censors; under 
the empire by the curatores cloacarurn. 

Cloche Gardening, system of using 


cloches, bell-glasses, and hand-lights out 
of doors to give protection to plants from 
adverse weather conditions and hasten 
their growth to maturity. The appliances 
used may he of glass or plastic, and are 
valuable In obtaining crops or flowers early 
in tho season, and to prolong the season in 
some cases. 

Clock, tlmo-tolllng instrument in which 
enorgj" Is stored, either by winding up a 
weight or a mainspring or by some otner 
contrivance, tho energy being then 
released in regular fashion and in such a 
way that a hand or hands will record the 

f )asRagc of time on a dial. There is very 
ittlo authoritative information as to tli'o 
progress of horology (q.v.) from tho early 
years of the Christian era right down to the 
14th cent.; and this is much to bo re- 
gretted, for at some time during that 
period the C. evolved from a more or less 
elaborate clepsydra (q.v.) into a mechan- 
ism driven by weight. Nothing definite 
is known as to when or by whom tho 
mechanical C. was Invented, but we may 
safely assume that it developed gradually 
ns tho outcome of many experiments by a 
large number of people. Tlicro are many 
early references to ‘ horologes ’ in all parts 
of Europe. In England, for example, 
records of tho year 1286 speak of a 
‘horologe keeper’ at St Paul’s Cathedral. 
There is also mention (e. 1298) of a 
‘horologe’ being fixed In a tuiTet opposite 
Westminster Hall. Between 1292 and 
1313 both Canterbury and Exeter Catlie- 
drals are reputed to have possessed * horo* 
lovres.' The ‘horologe* at Glastonbury 
Abbey was supposed to have been mnde 
by Peter TJghtfoot, a Benedictine monk, 
e. 1335; but ho is now regarded as a 
legendary figure. In early times, how- 
ever, all time measurers were indis- 
criminately described as ‘horologes,’ 
wliether they were sundials, water C.s, or 
sand glasses. 

Until comparatively recently it was 
believed that C.s operated by wheels and 
weights, and controlled by some form of 
escapement, had begun to make their 
appearance in monasteries in Eiirope 
during the 11th cent.; but so many vague 
and contradictory records exist that any 
attempt to fix the exact date of their 
introduction would be more gucss-worlv. 
That such C.s were sot up first in monas- 
teries and churches is more than probable. 
In the Middle Ages, the monastic houses 
were the prin. repositories of tho arts and 
sciences, and the monks would have found 
a mechanically sounded bell a valuable 
aid to their observances. It may well bo 
that a train of wheels, actuated by a 
weight and controlled by some slowing- 
down device, and made for just such a 
purpose, preceded tho escapement for 
timekeepers, and possibly even suggested 
the application of tho same sort of con- 
trivance for controlling a machine to 
show the time. 

The word ‘clock’ is derived from tho 
Lat. clocra. Other equivalents are tho 
Saxon clugga, the Fr. cloche, and tho 
Teutonic glocke — all signifying a bell. 
Tho first mechanical C.s had no dial, but 
were purely for the purpose of striking a 
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bell to denote the time at each hour. 
Strictly speakingr* a C. that does not strike 
is known as a timepiece. According to 
the late G. H. Baulie, who did much 
oi'lginal work in accumulating docu- 
mentary evidence connected with horo- 
logical hist., the weight-driven C. was 
unknown until about 1300. About that 
t ime its use spread steadily across Europe 
from Italy, but did not reach England 
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ANNE BOLEYN CLOCK 
The ornamental case of copper gilt is in 
a fine state of preservation. 


until about 138G. He considers that all 
prior records referred to water C.s and 
not to weight-driven, escapement mechan- 
isms, which had hitherto been assumed 
to exist all over Europe from the 13th 
cent, onwards. 

The making of C.s in England was 
started by ‘thi’cc horologists from Delft in 
Holland’ to whom in 1380 Edward III 
granted a patent or passport giving them 
leave to stay in England for the p\irposc of 
carrying on thoir craft. The earliest C.s 
were made for churches and piiblic 
buildings, and as thoir size decreased 
they became more suited for domestic 


use. The earliest Eng. turret G.s still in 
existence were Installed at Salisbury 
Cathedral, Wells Cathedral, and Dover 
Castle. The Salisbury and Wells C.s are 
attributed to the early half of the 14th 
cent., not long after the temporal hours of 
unequal length had been superseded by 
the system of dividing the day and night 
into 2 periods each of 12 hrs of equal 
duration. The Dover Castle C. is perhaps 
the most interesting, since it still has its 
original escapement. A good example of 
clockmaking in its earliest and simplest 
form, it is now one of the exhibits at the 
Science Museum , S. Kensington. 

The Salisbury C., which has been 
‘modernised’ from time to time during its 
long life, was restored to its original con- 
dition in 1956 and set up in a position 
inside the cathedral, where it can now be 
seen working. 

General construction of cheks. The 
frame of an ordinary C. usually comprises 
2 brass plates, held apart at the appropri- 
ate distance by 4 pillars. The driving 
force may he either a weight, a spring, 
or electricity. The simplest and most 
ivliahlc form of driving force is provided 
by a weiffht suspended from a line which is 
wound round a barrel. The pull of a 
weight acting in this way is practically con- 
stant, since it relies upon gravity for its 
power. Moreover, with a reasonable 
distance of fall for the weight, and by the 
Unploymont of suitable pulley an*auge- 
ments, the mechanism can be made to go 
for a convenient period with one winding. 
Tiic great disadvantage is that a weight- 
driven C. is not portable. Hence, gen- 
♦•rally, only long-case, or ‘grandfather’ 
O.S, are weight driven. In bracket C.s, 
and many of the smaller C.s now available, 
the driving force takes the form of a main- 
spring (see Watch). The latter is a thin 
ribbon of steel, coiled up, frequently in a 
barrel, round an arbor to which one end of 
t he spring is attixchcd, the other end being 
anchored to the wall of the barrel. No 
l)arrel is provided in cheap alarm C.s, in 
which the outer end of the spring is 
anchored to one of the pillars. C.s can 
: he made to go for a day or a week with one 
I wijidi!ig; sometimes for much longer 
])eriods. Winding is accomplished by 
means of a key which winds the liue on to 
I the barrel, or altcrnativ‘ely energises the 
' mainspring. A ratchet and click, or i>awl, 
is provided to prevent the wheels from 
turning backwards. 

Cf the wheels and pinions that consti- 
tute the gearing, there is one ‘set’ pivoted 
between the ]>late8; this is called the train, 
or more correctly the going trains since 
its function is to transmit the energy of the 
driving force to the escapement and thus 
to keep the movomeiit going. Another 
‘set’ is planted, usually ou the front 
plate; this is known as the motion work, 
and it comprises an Ingenious 12/1 reduc- 
tion in which the axes of 2 wheels, carrying 
respectively the hour and minute hands, 
turn at the correct speeds, concentrically 
and in the same direction. Sometimes, a 
one-stage reduction is used; in modern 
C.8 and in all watches a two -stage reduc- 
tion is employed. 
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The great wheel is mounted on the same 
arbor as the barrel; suitable ratchet and 
cUok work is provided to enable the barrel 
to be turned when winding, while the 
wheel itself does not turn. The groat 
wheel gears with the centre pinion, on 
which the centre wheel is mounted. The 
centre arbor turns once in an hour; it is 
extended through tho front plate and 
carries the cannon pinion to which the 
minute hand is hxed. The cannon pinion 
is mounted on a pipe, which boars tho 
centre arbor, and a friction spring ensxires 
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MODEL SHOWING G ILILKO’S Al^’LICA- 
TION OF THE PENDULUM 


that it will be carried round with the 
arbor; but the spring is not too strong to 
prevent the hands being turned inde- 
pendently when setting tho C. to time. 
Tlie hour wheel, which turns once in 12 
hrs, is mounted on another pipe carrying 
tho hour hand, and bearing on tho pipe of 
the cannon pinion. The centre wheel 
gears with the third pinion, on tlio arbor of 
which the third wdieel is mounted. This 
gears with the escape pinion, and the es- 
cape wheel is mounted on its arbor. In 
modem 8-day spring-driven C.s there is an 
intermediate wheel between the great and 
centre wheels to allow for an 8 days* run 
with 1 winding. The wheels are made of 
hard brass; they are cut or hobbed on 
gear-cutting machines. The pinions are of 
steel; in the best work they are hardened, 
tempered, and highly polished. 

It should be noted that there is a funda- 
mental difference between tlie gearing in a 
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C. and almost every other machine, in 
that the gearing is stepped up from tho 
great wheel, which generally turns once in 
12 hrs, to the escape wheel which, in a 
grandfather 0., usually turns once in a 
minute. Special tooth forms are required 
— ^the gearing Is known as cycloidal as 
against the more usual involute form used 
in most machinery. 

The escapement is the device which 
controls the driving force. Its primary 
function is to release and then arrest the 
train at regular intervals of time; its 
secondary function is to impart impulse to 
the controller, wliich is generally either u 
pendulum or a balance and spring. The 
time of swing or oscillation can be and, in 
fact, is predetermined. In a grandfntlier 
C. it is 1 sec.; in an ordinary modern 
watch it is k sec. Hence, gearing can be 
so arranged that one wheel will turn onc e 
in a minute, another once in an hour, and 
another once in 12 hrs. 

Tho escapement employed in the earliest 
mechanical C.s, like the Dover Castle 
was that known as the verge escapement. 
Exactly when and by whom it was in- 
vented is imknown, but it was commonly 
used in one form or another in C.s until 
after tho middle of the 17th cent, and in 
watches for more than 100 years after that. 
The controlling device in the earliest 
verge escapement is a horizontal bar, 
^ called a foliot, mounted centraUy on an 
^ arbor, called the verge, provided with 2 
tiallets which alternately release and lock 
tho teeth of the escape wheel. Tho foliot 
swings to and fro and at each swing one 
tooth of tho escape wheel is permitted 
to escape. A small movable wtdghi Is 
suspended from each end of the foliot for 
the purpose of regulating tho period of 
swing. Moving these weights nearer to 
tho centre causes the foliot to swing at 
a quicker rate; moving them outwards 
causes it to swing more slowly. Tho foliot 
as a controlling device was far from satis- 
factory; it had no natural period of swing, 
it was also sensitive to variations in tho 
power of tho driving force transmitted 
through the train to the escape wheel, and 
these variations were often great, chiefly 
owing to inaccuracies in the gearing. As 
a result, the period of swing was very 
variable, and only a crude regulation was 
possible by moving the weights on tho 
arms of the foliot. Tho correct principles 
of toothed gearing were not understood 
until the 18th cent., but before that time 
great improvements in timekeeping 
became possible as a result of the dis- 
covery of the properties of the pendulum 
and its application to C.s. ^ 

Galileo (q.v.), when a youth of 1«, 
watching the swinging of tho groat lamps 
in the cathedral of Pisa and timing the 
swings by counting his own puls© beats, 
observed that they appeared to take just 
the same time to swing through n small arc 
as for a large one. This property of des- 
cribing either largo or small arcs in equal 
periods of time is known as isochronisin 
(from tho Gk isos, equal; chronos, time). 
Galileo’s deductions tliat the large and 
small swings were isochronous is not 
absolutely correct, but it is very nearly 
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true for all arcs of swing of a penflulum 
under about 3®. This is the reason why 
tbe swing of the pendulum in a high-olass 
0. is kept as small as possible* often about 
2® or even less. Slight variations in the 
arc do not then affect the timekeeping 
very much. If it is large, however, small 
changes in its size will make appreciable 
variations in the time of swing. In his 
later years Galileo made many experi- 
ments with the pendulum, but apparently 
they all necessitated manual operation. 
When an old man and blind, in collabora- 
tion with his son Vicenzio, be devised 
plana for a pendulum 0., but it was not 
tiiiishod in bis lifetime. 

It was left to others to bring tbe possi- 
biliti'is of Galileo’s discovery to fruition. 
Although three-quarters of a cent, elapsed 
before tlio first pendulum -controlled 
saw t he light of day, it can bo stated that 
following the invention of toothed wheels 
and til on the verge escapement, accurate 
timekeeping was first made possible as a 
result of the discovery of the properties 
of the pendulum and of its subsequent 
application to C. work. The first success- 
ful appheation of a pendulum in an actual 
CJ. is often credited to the Dutch physicist, 
Christiaan Huygens (1629-9.)), who, on 
Christmas Day 1656, completed his first 
pendulum C. In this the escapement was 
tbe oi‘igina.1 verge, but now controlled by 
a pendulum instead of a foliot. The arc 
of swing was large (about 30®-4,5®), and it 
was only possible to use short and light 
pendulums. Hence, Huygens’s applica- 
tion of the pendulum, important as it 
seemed to ])0 in a theoretical sense, and 
bringing about, as it did, some improve- 
ment in timekeeping, did not solve the 
problem of making a keep really accu- 
rate time. Pendulum C.s on Huygens's 
system were first made in England in 
1058 by Ahasuorus Froinanteel ‘on the 
Bunk Side in Mosses Alley, Southwark, 
and at the sign of the Mermaid in Loth- 
bury near Bartholomew Lane End, 
London.’ 

Eng. C. makers soon realised that the 
timekeeping of pendulum C.s could never 
bo really accurate unless the pendulum 
arc could be made quite small. They 
wont right to the heart of the problem 
and accomplished the desired object by 
designing an entirely new escapement, 
in which the arc of swing of the pendulum 
could be made a few degrees each side of 
the line of centres. The horizontal wheel 
of the verge escapement was abandoned 
and replaced by a vertical, flat wheel with 
saw-shaped teeth, controlled by pallets at 
either side of a curved piece of steel, the 
shape of which was rather like an anchor. 
Tliis cfime to be known as the anchor 
escapement. The practical result of being 
able to keep the arc of swing small was 
that the vibrations of the pendulum were 
very nearly isochronous. It was also 
convenient to use long and relatively 
lieavy pendulums, the vibrations of 
which wore much less subject to accidental 
disturbances than was the case with short 
and light pendulums; furthermore, a 
heavy bob is not so likely to be influenced 
by irregularities of the train. It soon 
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became the practice to use a seconds pen- 
dulum in Jong-case C.s, whether for 
domestic or scientifle purposes. Thus, 
the main difSculties were overcome at one 
stroke, and for the first time it became 
possible to take real advantage of tbe 
valuable properties of the pendulum as a 
controller for C.s, and to secure time- 
keeping accurate to seconds per day In- 
stead of minutes. The anchor escape- 
ment laid the foundation for all progress 
towards precision timekeeping by pen- 
dulum C.s. Its inventor is not definitely 
known. Until recently it was attributed 
to Dr Robert Hooke (q.v.), but there ap- 
pears to bo no direct evidence for such an 
attribution. The first C.s, with the anchor 
cacapemeut are believed to have been 
made by Win Clement of London, c. 1670, 
and it is (juite possible that it was actually 
his invention. The earliest known anchor 
eacapement C. by Wm Clement, dated 
1671, was made for King’s College, Cam- 
bridge; It is now in the .Science Museum, 
S. Kensington. The anchor escapement 
comprises escape wheel, and pullets 
secured to the pallet arbor, to which an 
arm called tlie crutch is fixed at right 
angles, terminating in a fork or loop to 
embrace the pendulum rod. The action 
is simple. As the pendulum swings in 
either direction, it carries the crutch with 
R and this causes the pallets to oscillate. 
%ne is raised clear of the teeth of the 
e8cai>c wheel, while the other is lowered 
into the path of the teeth on the opposite 
side of the ivheel. The driving force is 
trying all the time to make the wheels 
turn, and, os the first pallet is being 
rai8<?<l, the escape wheel is permitted to 
start moving. As it does so, it pushes the 
pallet out of the way and this action gives 
impulse to the pendulum tlirough the 
crutch. When the tip of the tooth clears 
the discharge corner of the pallet, tlie 
escaiJcment is unlocked and the wheel 
moves freely through a short distance until 
a tooth on its opposite side drops on to the 
face of the second pallet; this locks the 
escapement. It is the drop of the tooth 
on to the pallet that gives the audible 
‘tick’ of the C. As the pendulum con- 
tinues to siving after a tooth has been 
locked, the pallet is driven further into 
the space between 2 teeth of the escape 
wheel and this causes a slight recoil, or in 
other words the wheel is forced to turn 
backwards slightly. Because of this, the 
anchor escapement is also known as the 
recoil escapement. When the pendulum 
commences its return swing the cycle is 
repeatofl. With only slight modification, 
the anchor escapement is still found in all 
moderately priced pendulum C.s made 
to-day. 

About 1720, George Graham (q.v.) 
invented the dexid'beat escapement ^ which 
marks one of the most important steps in 
the progress of horology. The Graham 
dead-beat escapement is an improved 
form of anchor escapement, to which it is 
somewhat similar both in appearance and 
action; but there is no recoil because the 
locking faces of the pallets are arcs of circles 
struck from the pallet arbor. Graham 
aimed at more accurate timekeeping 
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as a resiilt of eliminating: unnecessary 
resistances, still further reducing the 
arc ol vibration of the pendulum, and 
superior workmanship. This escapement 
was used In astronomical clocks for nearly 
200 years, until superseded by the free 
pendulum. 

Pendvlum, The length of a pendulum 
is directly proportional to the square of 
the time of swing. The theoretical 
length of a seconds pendulum — i.e. from 
centre of suspension to centre of oscu- 
lation — is approximately 39-14 in., and 
of a half -second pendulum approximately 
9 78 in. 

Compensation, A compensation pen- 
dulum is one which \^lll maintain constant 
length between the centres of suspension 
and of oscillation in all varying changes of 
temp. 

When pendulums were first applied to 
C.s, although a great improvement on 
the foliot, the variation in timekeeping, 
resulting from primitive gearing and the 
interference set up by the verge escape- 
ment with its short pendulum, was cou- 
sidorable, far greater than any likely to be 
caused by changes of temp. The inven- 
tion of the anchor escapement and the 
introduction of the seconds pendulum 
produced a standard of timekeeping in- 
comparably better than bad been possible 
hitherto. Nevertheless, olookmakers a^ 
physicists of the period were imable tw 
account for variations in rate that were 
still apparent. The invention of the 
dead-beat escapement, which greatly 
reduced escapement disturbance, thereby 
making an improved rate possible, enabled 
Graham to detect the effects of changes of 
temp, on the swing of the pendulum, and 
to compensate for the errors thus set up he 
conceived the idea of providing a jar filled 
with a quantity of mercury as a pendulum 
boh. He set up 2 C.s in an attic, facing 
S., where the daily extremes of temp, both 
in winter and summer would be experi- 
enced at their greatest, one fitted 'witn an 
ordinary pendulum and the other with a 
mercurial pendulum of this nature. After 
a trial extending over about 4 years he 
found that the mercurial pendulum main- 
tained a much superior rate, and that 
adeemate compensation for temp, changes 
could be achieved, provided the quantity 
of mercury of the jar was right. He 
communicated his invention to the Royal 
Society in 1726, Many mercurial pen- 
dulums have been made. In some 
bracket C.8 there is a double jar instead of 
a single one. The close adjustment of a 
mercurial pendulum, however, is a tedious 
business, and other, more simple, methods 
were also attempted. 

Some time before 1727 and working 
quite independently of Graham, John 
Harrison (q.v.), contrived what is gener- 
ally called the grid’iron pendulum, which 
consists of 9 rods, 5 of steel and 4 of brass. 
It takes advantage of the different co- 
efficients of expansion of the 2 motals. 
The sev. rods are so arranged that the 
steel rods expand downwards in heat, 
tending to increase the length of the pen- 
dulum, while the brass rods expand 
upwards. The lengths of the 2 materials 


are calculated so that the downward ex- 
pansion of the steel will be oomponsated 
by the upward expansion of the brass. 

Many other compensation pendulums 
have been introduced using the same 
principle. Some have been made by 
using conoentrio tubes of steel and brass 
or zinc. The modem method of com- 
pensating for temp, errors Is to use pen- 
uulums made of materials which have 
such small coefficients of expansion as 
to require very little oompensa tion. The 
material generally used to-day for pen- 
dulums of this nature is the alloy called 
invar (short for iamriablo), which consists 
of 36 per cent nickel, 69 per cent iron, 
4 per cent manganese, and 1 per cent 
carbon. The original invar alloy was 
developed in France, c. 1900, by Dr 
Oharles-Edouard Guillaume; Brit, alloys 
are now available. 

Maintaining power. In high-grade G.a, 
or whore more than usual accuracy is 
required, maintaining power must bo 
provided to keep the 0. going during the 
process of winding np. The earliest form 
of maintaining power is known us Huy- 
gens’s endless rope, in which the weight 
is hung on a rope or, more recently, a 
chain between 2 pulleys with suitable 
spikes to hold the rope or chain, one of 
which is fixed to the main arbor and tho 
other is provided with ratchet or click 
and is secured to the frame. Half tiio 
power of the weight is thus always being 
exerted on either side of the rope. Pulling 
on tho endless rope, after it bus passed 
over tho second pulley, raises the weight 
without taking tho power off the great 
wheel. The most tisual form, invented 
by John Harrison, was that in which 
connection between the great wheel of the 
C. and the winding arbor is maintained by 
means of a subsidiary spring. This latter 
is always kept under tension while the 
C. is going; but immediately winding 
starts, it automatically comes into action 
by a click acting on a ratchet on tho great 
wheel, and its force is sufficient to keep tho 
C. going while ^vjnding proceeds. The 
going barrel employed in modern C.s and 
watches requires no maintaining power, 
since the mainspring Is wound from tho 
arbor end and exerts its power from tho 
barrel end. Thiis, the act of winding 
does not remove tho power from tho great 
w’heel. 

Electric clocks. The first electric C. W’jis 
made by Alexander Bain, an Edinburgh 
clockmaker who settled in London. Ho 
devised and made many different types, 
and from his inventions many of the 
modem electric C.s developed. None of 
his C.s was entirely successful because of 
bad contacts, improvements in which were 
to come with the introduction of better 
materials. 

In 1894, Frank Hope-Jones and George 
B. Bowell invented a system whereby a 
endulum could be maintained in motion 
y an electric battery, being given an 
impulse every half-minute by a gravity 
arm, released by the pendulum and re- 
stored by the current. At the same time, 
an impulse could be sent to any number 
of secondary or impulse dials, for each of 
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which an additional 1 to 1 i volts was used, every few minutes; on ordinary torch 
jjy this system a master C. can control any battery will keep such a C. groingr for 
number of impulse dials* gfiving the same upwards of a year. In others, the pen- 
time in any required number of places, dulum or balance is driven by electricity, 
Many municipal buildings, railway and in turn drives the train, 
stations, and the like employ this Master Striking and chiming clocks. The 
0. System. method now employed in strikixig C.8 was 

In 1922 Wm Hamilton Shortt invented invented in 1675 by Edward Booth, who 
a free pendulum, the accuracy of wliich later changed his name to Barlow. An 
was such as to enable astronomers to entirely separate train of wheels, operated 
detect slight variations in the speed of by its own driving force, is required. Its 
rotation of the earth. 1’he first free object is to raise the hammer and then 
pendulum was installed at the Edinburgh release it to strike on the bell or gong, 
observatory. The principle is that an Mechanism for looking and releasing the 
electrically driven pendulum, which is striking train and counting the number of 
used to show the time, gives impulse to blows to bo struck is also provided. The 
im otherwise entirely swinging pendulum, striking train is released by the going 
I'he free pendulum then corrects the slave train, and only comes into action when 
pendulum by means of electric contacts the C. is about to strike; it locks Itself 
and a device known as the * hit and miss after the appropriate number of blows has 
synchroniser.* Until Just before the been struck. The mechanism controlling 
Second World War the Shortt Free Pen- the striking work is planted on the front 
(liilnm was used as the standard C. in plate of the movement behind the dial, 
most of the observatories throughout the It comprises a series of levers, which are 
world. It has now been superseded by I raised by a pin on the minute wheel, or 
the quartz crystal G. I cannon pinion; a rack provided with a 

In 1918 H. E. Warren, in the U.S.A., number of teeth, and a snail-shaped cam 
invented the synchronous electric C., mounted on the hour wheel of the motion 
which relics on pulses of alternating cur- work, divided into 12 stops, each of which 
rent for Its power. With the advent of is progressively deeper from the highest to 
the grid scheme in Britain the alterna- the lowest, whicli together determine the 
tioiis of the current were time-controlled number of blows to be struck. As the C. 
at 50 cycles per sec. Since 1930 syn- goes, the lovers are raised, and the rack is 
chronoufl C.8, which are merely plugged in y^eleased so that its tall falls on one of the 
to the mains, have been produced in large flteps of the snail. This liberates the 
(luantitles. They are really electric number of teeth on the rack to correspond 
meters coimting out the number of alter- with the hour to be struck. At tbe precise 
nntiouB of the supply, and, by means of hour tbe levers drop off the pin on the 
suitable reduction gearing, showing the motion work and this unlocks the striking 
time of day on a conventional dial. A train; one blow is struck for each tooth 
s> tichronous C. must conform to the alter- of the rack that was liberated and w hich 
nations of the current. It cannot go is now ‘gathered* by the striking train. 
tM’thor faster or slow'cr. Hence so long When all the tooth of tbe rack have been 
as the alternations are time-controlled a gathered, the striking train looks itself 
synchronous C. cannot gam or lose. The ready to be released at the next hour (or 
(jontrol at the power station is effected by half hour as the case may be), 
moans of a frequency control meter, com - 1 Quarter-chiming work for domestic C.s 
T)ri8ing a very accurate pendulum C. w'as first introduced c. 1630, both hours 
showing Greenwich Mean Time and I and quarters being sounded npon bells, 
ciiecked at frequent intervals, and a ‘(Urcular gongs were first made in about 
synchronous motor C. showing the time 1830, and the type of straight rod gong 
being produced by tlio station. By now almost universally employed in 
observing the 2 sets of hands the engineer chinilug C.s was invented c. 1890. A 
in charge can citb or speed up or slow down third train is necessary in a chiming C., 
lus generator. It sometimes happens in similar to the striking train. The going 
peak periods that the alternations will train discharges the chiming train which, 
drop off, causing the C. to go slow, but in turn, discharges the striking train after 
any such errors are corrected in tho power completing the chimes at the hour, Usu- 
station, generally at night, so that the G. ally, there is a ‘self -correcting* device to 
IS brought to exact time at least once ensure that the quarters will always be 
every day. It Ims no cumulative error chimed in tho correct sequence, 
like an ordinary mechanical C. Moreover, Tho most popular chime tune is the 
since it is geared down, larger pivots and ‘Westminster,* as chimed by the great 0. 
bearings, also heavier oil or oven grease at the Houses of Parliament, generally 
can be used, and since it has neither known as ‘Big Bon,* although strictly 
escapement, mainspring, nor weight, wear speaking that is tho name given to the 1 3 i- 
is less than in an ordinarj’’ C. One of the ton bell upon which the hours are struck, 
disadvantages is that, should the current and wliich is named after Sir Benjamin 
fail for any reason, the C. will stop. Some Hall, First Commissioner of Works at the 
are made with self -starting motors, which time of Its installation (1860) (see Grim- 
>vin start up immediately the current is tiioupe). Tho chime was originally corn- 
restored, but showing the wrong time, posed for the C. at Great St Mary*8 
Others need to be manually restarted. Church, Cambridge; it was developed by 
Many modern electric C.s have a more Dr Crotch and Dr Jowett from a phrase in 
or less conventional movement, driven by Handel’s ‘I know that my Redeemer 
a spring which is rewound electrically liveth.* 
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Most striking: and chimingr O.s have a Homans to tho Etruscans, who released 
device whereby they can be silenced at her on account of her bravery. She was 
will. Many have alternate chimes. Some allowed also to choose other hostagres for 
old Edg:. C.S, notably by Joseph Knibb, release, and she chose the youngest, a 
struck the Horn, numeral equivalent to statue was erected to her in the Via Sacra, 
the hour on 2 bells. In this the * I * of the Clog Almanac, nnct kind of calendar, 
Rom. number is struck on a higher pitched usually made of wood, though sometimes 
bell, while the ‘V* Is struck on a lower of metal. It ^vas square In shape, and on 
pitched bell. * X * is represented by 2 it were notched the months and the days 
successive blows on the lower pitched with special marks for saints’ days. It 
bell. C.s aro also made to strike ship’s was supposed to have originated hi 
time. Denmark. 
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A lami clocks. The alarm C. li as a separ- 
ate train for the alarm mechanism, which 
is set by means of a hand in connection 
with a small dial. The alarm mechanism 
is held looked by tho going train until the 
appropriate time, when it is released to 
ring the alarm until silenced or run down. 

See also Chronooraph; Chronometer; 
Horology; Watch. See F. J. Britten, 
Watch and Clock Makers' Handbook^ 1896; 
G. H. BaiUie, Watches, 1929; J, D. Robert- 
son, The Evolution of Clockwork, 1931; 
J. E. Hoswell, Horology, 1937 ; D, de 
Carle, British Time, 1947, and Watch’ 
makers* and Olockmakers* Encyclopaedic 
Dictionary, 1950: G. F. C. Gordon, Clock’ 
making Past and Present (2nd revised ed. 
by A. V. May), 1949; T. P. Camercr Cuss, 
The Story of Watches. 1952. 

Clodius, sec Claudius, I^ublius. 

Glodius, Allinus, see Albinus. 

Cloelia, Rom. maiden sent as a hostage 
to Porsena. After escaping by swim- 
ming tlie Tiber she was sent back by the 


Clogheen, tn of Rep. of Ireland in the ( O. 
of Tipperary, about 13 J m. WSW. of 
Clonmel, at the N. end of tho famous 
‘Veo’road. Pop. 700. 

Clogher, vil. of co. Tyrone, N. Ireland, 
near the S. border of the co., the original 
cathedral tn of the diocese. F.M. Vis- 
count Alexander was b, in tho C. valley. 
Pop. 300. 

Clogs, shoes worn by peasant people in 
sev. coimtries of the Continent, and also 
used in the N. of England and parts of 
Scotland and Wales. The uppers are of 
leather and the soles are made of wood. 

Cloister (Lat. clmistrum, an enclosure; 
Fr. cloitre), quadrilateral space, sur- 
rounded by an ambulatory or covored 
passage to shelter from rain, etc., 
attached to monastic buildings and cathe- 
drals, and often also to colleges. The C. 
was usually built on the S. side of the 
church, so as to benefit by the sunshine. 
Canterbury, Chester, and Gloucester have 
fine examples of Benedictine C.s. In the 
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Middle Agres the church was on one side Dublin. Hep. of Ireland, incorporated 
of the ambulatory and the refectory on under the Dublin Corporation Act, 1900. 
the side opposite, whilst E. and W. were Clonus, involuntary, rapid, alternating 
the chapter>house, larders, and cellars, contraction and relaxation of antagonistic 
Almost invariably the dormitories were on pairs of muscles. See also under Re- 
the upper storey. On the side skirting flexes. 

the quadrangle pillars and arches, some* Cloots, or Clootz, Jean Baptiste, Baron 
times decorated with elaborate carving von (1755-94), Fr. revolutionary, 6. at 
and delicate-patterned traceries, sup- Gnadenthal near Oleves, Rhineland. He 
ported the cloistral roof, which was often was of Prussian nationality, and took a 
vaulted. At Gloucester, the exquisite prominent part in the affairs of the Fr. 
fan-traceried vaulting is still in perfect Revolution. After travelling in Europe 
preservation. Besides walking daily in he went to Paris in 1789, on the out- 
tbe C.s for recreation — from the ambu- break of the Revolution, and joined the 
latory at Mont St Michel they could see on Jacobin Club. He renounced his title, 
all sides the great Atlantic — the monks and took the name of ‘ Anacharsis C.* In 
used also to hold schools for novices and 1792 he became a Fr. citizen, and became 
to paint, carve, and read tlieology in the notorious for his denunciations of religion, 
recesses or stalls on the inner side. Here, But he made an enemy of Robespierre, and 
too, they could talk at certain hours. The was guillotined during the Terror, 
central space was usually occupied by a Close (Lat. elausum, shut), in England, 
square grass-plot, as at Westminster an enclosed 8i>ace forming the precinct of 
Abbey. Among many beautiful C.s still a cathedral or monastery. In Scotland 
in existence may be cited those of St .John and in colloquial English the word is used 
Lateran at Romo, of Monreale in Sicily, for a narrow passage leading to a block of 
and of the Cnmpo Santo at Pisa, where the tenement houses, to the entrance of a 
spacious ambulatories are actually 4 in court, or from a main street, 
number. Close-hauled, term applied to tho 

Clonakilty, seaport and mrkt tn on C. general arrangement of the sails of a 
Bay in SW. of co. Cork, Rep. of Ireland, ship when she is travelling as near as 
It is the terminus of a branch of tho possible to the direction of tho wind. 
Cork, Bandon, and .S. Coast Railway, and Square-rigged vessels when C, make a 
has flax and mineral water industries, small angle with the line of the wind’s 
Michael Collins (1890-1922) was 5. in <H|| direction, but cutters and luggers can sail 
Pop. 2805. very much nearer to it. 

Clonard, vil. of co. Meath, Rep. of Ire- Close Times, those seasons of tho year 
land, 16 m. SW. of Trim, where the great during which, by law or by mutual agree- 
rnonnstio school of C., renowned through- ment, game, wild birds, salmon, certain 
out Europe in tho Middle Ages, was animals, and certain fish may not bo shot 
founded by St Finian in the 6th cent. or caught. These C. T. vary to a certain 

Clone (from Gk kldn. a twig, st)ray, or extent in different countries and localities, 
slip of a plant chosen for propagation), a but they will generally be found to include 
term applied to a group of plant progeny the breeding or spawning times of the 
vegetatively produced of a single in- species in question. In most cjises the 
dividual plant, and having the same C. T. in Great Britain are fixed by the 
genetical constitution. game laws and a series of Wild Birds 

Clones, tn of Rep. of Ireland, in the co. Protection Acts, of which the chief were 
of Monaghan. It possesses the ruins of passed in 1880, 1904, and 1908, but in 
an old abbey. I’op. 2400, some cases sportsmen are ruled by un- 

Clonfert, par. and tn on the Shannon written but equally binding rules. There 
and the Grand Canal, in the SK. of co. are, for example, no statutory C. T. for 
Galway, Rep. of Ireland. Pop. 1633. foxes and rabbits, but In practice there is 
Clongowes Wood College, Naas, co. no fox-hunting from April till 1 Nov. 
Kildare, Rep. of Ireland, secondary Unwritten law likewise fixes the deer- 
boarding school for boys, founded in 1814. hunting period for stags from about 12 
It was the first stable Jesuit College in Aug. to 12 Oct., and for hinds from 10 
Ireland. There are now 360 boys in the Nov, to tho end of Mar. An Act of 1892 
college, and coumes proscribed by the prohibits tho sole of hares or leverets 
Irish Dept of Secondary Education are caught in Great Britain from Mar. to 
followed. July, under penalty of a heavy fine, and 

Clonmacnois, vil. of oo. Offaly, Rep. of this has the effect of creating a close time. 
Ireland, one of the most celebrated of In Ireland this period is fixed from the 
Ireland’s holy places. Tho monastic city beginning of April to 12 Aug. 
fl. from AD 548 for 1000 years until its In England and Wales hares, rabbits, 
despoliation by tho Eng. garrison of w'oodcock, snipe, quail, landrail, and heath 
Athlone. See P. C. Molloy, Guide to C. or moor game (and the eggs of swan, wild 
Pop. 925. duck, teal, and widgeon) are protected 

Clonmel, municipal bor. and co. tn of under the game laws, though no close time 
CO. Tipperary, Hep. of Ireland, on the is fixed for them by those laws. In Scot* 
Suir. It is a. tourist centre, and is famous land the same remarks apply to deer and 
as the bp. of Sterne. Formerly the centre hares, to the first 4 birds, and to wild 
for Bianconi’s system of jaunting care duck. The close time for all wild birds In 
(1815). Besides exporting agric. produce Great Britain, under the Wild Birds Pro- 
it has tanneries and flour-mills. Pop. tection Acts, 1880 to 1939, is from 2 Mar. 
10,500. to 31 July (inclusive), and certain eggs are 

Clontarf, residential dist. of the city of also protected under the same Acts. 

E.E. 3 * S 
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The game laws fix the following close 
times for various kinds of game» all dates 
inclusive: black game or heath fowl, 11 
Dec. to 19 Aug. (in certain parts 31 Aug.); 
grouse, 11 Deo. (10 Dec^ Scotland) to 11 
Aug. in all parts of the U.K.: ptarmigan, 
in England none, in Scotland 11 Deo. to 
11 Aug., in Ireland 11 Dec. to 19 Aug.; 
partridge, 2 Fob. to 31 Aug. throughout; 
p^heasant, 2 Feb. to 30 Sept, throughout. 
Christmas Day and all Sundays are C. T. 
for game. In Ireland male deer are pro- 
tected from 1 Jan. to 9 June, fallow deer 
from 29 Sept, to 9 Juno, hares from 20 
April to 12 Aug., landrail from 11 Jan. 
to 19 Sept., and quail from 11 Jan. to 
19 Sopt. In England and Scotland the 2 
last-named come under the Wild Birds 
Protection Acts already referred to. 
Otter-hTinting lasts from 15 April to 15 
Sept. In addition to these general rules, 
provisions are made by the secretary of 
state by which protection may be granted 
to certain birds in particular localities at 
other times on application from the local 
authorities. The Salmon Fisheries Act, 
fixing the close time in England and Wales 
for hots from 1 Sept, to 1 Feb., and for 
rods from 2 Nov. to 1 Feb., has been varied 
considerably in different parts of the 
country, but it always begins for nets not 
later than 1 Nov., and lasts for a minimum 
of 154 days. For rods it must not begin 
later than 1 Doc., and the minimum 
period is 92 days. In Scotland the close 
time for salmon, usually lasting from 27 
Aug. to 10 Feb. for nets, and from 1 Nov. 
to 10 Fob. for rods, must not be less than 
168 days for nets. 

There are also weekly C. T. in tho 
British Isles, including Sunday, which 
vary from 24 to 48 hrs. Tho Fresh -water 
Fisheries Act of 1878 fixed a close time for 
fresh-water fish not caught in private 
waters from mid Mar. to mid June, except 
for certain specified parts of the country. 
Crabs and lobsters under a certain size 
(crabs 44 in. across back, lobsters 8 in. in 
length) may not be sold, and protection is 
also given to soft crabs and crabs with 
spawn. The protection of oysters varies 
according to local regulations. A general 
close time for deep-sea oysters is fixed by 
the Fisheries Act of 1877 in Great Britain 
from 15 Juno to 4 Aug. There are game 
laws and various regrulatlons for the pro- 
tection of animals in most countries, 
sometimes of an extremely stringent 
nature. 

Closed Shop, term, first used in America, 
to indicate shops or factories from which 
non-imion labour is excluded at the insist- 
ence of trade-union workers. The gullds- 
men or craftsmen of the late Middle Ages 
vigorously Insisted in England on the 
exclusion from their work of workers who 
were not of their crafts or guilds. In the 
U.S.A. (where there is no political levy) a 
C. S. is an industrial estab. in which the 
employer prescribes, as a condition of 
employment, that each worker shall 
belong to his appropriate trade union. 
Where 2 trade unions compete for tho 
support of a craft, the union which is 
accepted as ‘appropriate* is determined 
by a somewhat intricate process operated 


by a Federal Board of Industrial Helations, 
a gov. body the like of which does not 
exist in Britain. The position of the 
employer is that the unions compel him 
to lay down the condition of union 
membership, and the board tells him 
which is the union, in each craft, to which 
a monopoly has been granted. In effect 
he acts as honorary treasurer of the 
monopoly union, deducting its subscrip- 
tions from the employees* wages. In 
Britain, theoretically at least, an employer 
insists only upon trade-union membership, 
leaving the employee free to choose his 
union. The effect of the C. S. is to 
compel men to associate with a movement 
which is quasi-poiitioal, to reduce the 
supply of labour in an industry, raise the 
wages of union labour, and make con- 
sumers pay higher prices than are 
necessary. 

Closure, or Cldture, in pari, procedure a 
method of putting an end to a debate 
which compels the House to decide upon 
the matter under discussion. The C. was 
first authorised by the Urgency Rules of 
1881, upon a motion to vest in the Speaker 
the powers of the House for the regula- 
tion of its business. The obstructionist 
methods of the Irish Nationalist members 
induced the House to carry the motion, 
which was afterwards permanently estab. 
by a standing order in 1882. That order 
provides that the opinion of the House 
may be taken forthwith upon any motion 
‘that the question be now put*; the C. 
may bo moved either at tho oonohision of a 
speech or whilst a member is addressing 
the House, emd, in the latter event, it 
intercepts any motion which it w^as the 
Speaker’s Intention to submit. The 
Speaker (or chairman of ways and means 
has an absolute discretion in allowing a C:. 
motion to bo put; but in practice he 
intervenes where such a motion is in his 
opinion an abuse of the rules of the House 
or an infringement of tho rights of the 
minority. Analogous to the C. are the 
motions ‘ that certain words in the clause 
stand part of tho clause,’ or ‘that a clause 
stand part of (or be added to) the Bill*; 
such motions override all power of 
amendment. C. may also bo moved at 
the moment for ‘interruption of business’ 
— that is, at the expiration of tho time 
fixed for the transaction of certain 
business, when the Speaker adjourns the 
debate and vacates tho chair to make his 
report to the House. Reflections on the 
vote of C. are out of ordor, as are also 
questions to ministers respecting C. The 
presence of more than 100 members is 
required to make the C. vote effectual, or 
20 in the case of the 0. being put in a 
standing committoo. A far more drastic 
method of curtailing the length of a debate 
is that of 0. by compartments, called also 
the guillotine. This is a device whereby a 
definite period or periods may be set apart 
by the rules of the House for the discussion 
of the various stages and portions of a 
BUI; at the expiration of each period of 
time the discussion is automatically 
closed, whether concluded or not, without 
the leave of the Speaker or chairman being 
required, and the majority in the House 
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carry that portion of tho BUI. It was first 
used in 1887 on the occasion of the 
Common Law Procedure (Ireland) Bill; 
it was also used in tho debates on the 
Home Rule Bill. 1893, and the Education 
Bill, 1902. From the return of the 
Liberals in 1900 it became a characteristic 
feature of pari, procedure. See Parlia- 
ment. 

Clotaire I (497-561), Frankish kinjc, 
was one of the 4 sons of Clovis who, 
at his father’s death (511), received his 
share of the kingdom. Including the cities 
of Soissons, Cambrai, and Laon. By 
arranging for the murder of his brother’s 
children ho secured Tours and Poitiers in 
524, and 10 years later, after the fall of 
Burgundy, acquired Grenoble. In fact 
his whole reign was one of annexations. 
At the death of Oluldobert, his brother, 
with whom he had warred against the 
Visigoths, ho became King of all Gaul 
(558), and he also ruled over much of 
Germany and exacted tribute from the 
Saxons. 

Clotaire II (d. 629), Frankish king, 
finally obtained the whole Frankish king- 
dom in 613. The many concessions he 
made to tho nobility account for the 
comparative tranquillity of his rule. 

Cloth, see Cloth ^L\.NUPACTURE 
AND Finishing; Cotton; Fabrics; Tex- 
tile. ^ 

Cloth Manufacture and Finishings^ 
W’oTon cloth or fabric is made in looms 
which peimit a long ‘sheet’ of closely 
spaced parallel warp yarns to bo inter- 
laced by weft yarn passing backwards and 
forwards from one side of the ‘sheet’ to 
tho other, being directed under some and 
over others of the warp yarns according to 
the particular weaving pattern desired. 
Tho character of the fairly rigid structure 
thus produced is determined by the thick- 
ness of the yarns, their spacing in the warp 
and weft, and also by the type of fibre 
used — cotton, wool, silk, linen, regener- 
ated cellulose and protein rayons, cellu- 
lose acetate, or the newer synthetic 
fibres such as nylon, Terylene, Orion, 
Dynel, etc. Non -woven cloth such as 
wool felt having considerable industrial 
importance Is made by processing a web of 
intermingled wool fibres under suitable 
conditions of pressure and moist heat to 
cause the fibres to matt together — no 
yam is used. Of increasing importance is 
the production of non-woven or bonded- 
fibre fabrics, made by first preparing a 
web of intermingled fibres of almost any 
type, not necessarily including wool, but 
having evenly distributed among them a 
bonding agent which under appropriate 
conditions can bo made active to cement 
tho fibres loosely, together and thus give 
a relatively thick, soft, porous cloth. A 
much favoured method for bonding the 
fibres in this type of cloth is to intermix a 
suitable proportion of thermoplastic fibres, 
such as the synthetic or cellulose acetate 
fibres, and then cause these to become 
effective by heat and pressure, possibly 
assisted by treatment of the composite 
material with an organic solvent to render 
these bonding fibres tacky. 

Following manufacture cloths have to 


be inspected for faults which may then be 
corrected bv hand. But even after such 
inspection the cloth is generally unsuitable 
for immediate use in the manuf. of 
clothing — the cloth as it comes from the 
loom is usuaUy thready and harsh to 
handle and may be oily, stained, and 
dirty. It is thus usually sent forward for 
scouring, bleaching, dyeing, or printing, 
and finally finishing. Such treatment 
may make tho cloth not only more 
attractive but also more useful and 
durable. 

Clotk finishing. However the cloth 
may have been treated subsequently to 
weaving, finishing is the last important 
stage of processing, and there are many 
different forms of finishing. One form is 
coiicernod wdth modifying the compact- 
ness of cloth structure. It may consist of 
raising a pile on the fabric surface by 
suitable treatment with rollers covered 
with wire carding or teazles (usually the 
former), thus making tho fabric soft and 
spongy, or it may consist of running the 
cloth between heavy rollers (these may be 
heated and subject to slip) to flatten it 
and give it a smooth lustrous appearance. 
Another method for compacting the struc- 
ture of a cloth, particularly linen cloth, is 
that of poimding it with heavy wooden 
‘fullers’ in a beetling machine. A 
Schreiner finish involves rumilng the 
fabric between a compressed paper roller 
and a hot steel roller engraved with skew 
parallel lines (250 to 300 per linear in.), 
thus giving it a very high lustre not attain- 
able by any other method. An embossed 
finish is obtained similarly using a steel 
roller appropriately engraved. 

Tho emphasis to-day is on finishing 
cloths so that the particular effect pro- 
duced is fast to washing, and with cotton 
and viscose rayon cloths particularly 
success in this direction has been achieved 
by having a thermosettling resin (made 
from urea- or melamine-formaldehyde 
condensation products) present at the time 
of application of the finish and then 
running the cloth through a chamber 
where it is exposed for a few minutes to a 
temp, of about 150® C. to set and insolubil- 
ise tho resin. Simple formation of such a 
rosin in cotton and rayon cloth in this way 
can produce fast-to-washing crease-resist 
and shrink-resist flifishes, it usually being 
necessary to apply a higher proportion, 
say 15 to 20 per cent, of resin to secure a 
useful degree of crease resistance. Em- 
bossed and Schreiner finishes produced 
with tho aid of a resin are fast to water, 
whereas without resin such finishes are 
easily washed out. 

The new' ‘wash and wear* cloths which 
do not require to be ironed after washing, 
since they dry (in air) to tholr original 
state, are produced by resin finishing. 
Wjishable glazed chintz cloths are simi- 
larly produced with a resin being present 
during the calendering treatment, in- 
volving passage between 2 rollers geared 
to run with different surface velocities so 
as to produce friction on the surface. 

Wool cloths are not subjected to so wide 
a variety of finishes as are cotton and 
rayon cloths. The most usual form of 
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flnishins: involTes a hot pressing^ in the 
presence of moisture which contributes to 
the setting of the wool fibres. A very 
important wool finish is that by which the 
cloth is treated with a hypochlorite (other 
chemicals may bo used) solution to render 
the fibres non -felting, and the cloth is thus 
not likely to shrink in washing as a result 
of felting. 

Softness of handle in all types of cloth 
can usually be secured by impregnating 
them with one of the many types of 
softeners now available; Increased fullness 
of handle and even stiffness can be 
obtained by the use of selected filling 
substances. Modern softening and stiffen- 
ing agents have the useful property of 
being strongly retained by the cloth so 
that the finish is permanent. 

Shrink-resist finishes are produced by 
running the cloth through a special 
machine which can close up the weft 
threads (this shortens the cloth) to a 
point at which in washing the cloth shows 
no tendency to close up further. This 
mechanical finish can be combined with 
treatment with a resin or formaldehyde 
to make the closing up more permanent in 
the case of regenerated cellulose (viscose) 
fibre materials. However the cloth is 
finished it must (usually by a stentering 
treatment) be brought to a desired length 
and width with its warp and weft threads 
straight and crossing at right angles to 
each other. It is then ready for immedi- 
ate use or for making up into various 
articles and garments. 

See J. T. Marsh, An Introduction to 
Textile Finishing; H. Glreonwood, A 
Handbook of Weaving and Manufacturing, 
1948; A. J. Hall, Tfie Standard Handbook 
of Textiles (4th ed.), 1954; A Handbook 
of Textile Dyeing and. Printing, 1955; 
A Handbook of Textile Finishing (2nd od.), 
1957. 

Clothes, see Dress. 

Clothilde, or Clothilda. St (475-545), 
daughter of Chilperic, King of Burgundy, 
and the wife of Clovis, King of the Franks. 
She exerted groat influence over her hus- 
band, and persuaded him to become a 
Christian. Together they built the church 
of the Holy Apostles at Paris, afterwards 
called Ste Genevieve, in which they were 
both buried. At the death of Clovis C. 
retired to the abbey of St Martin at Tours. 

Clothing, see Dress. 

Clotho, one of the Fates. See Moira e. 

Clothworkers* Company, one of the 12 
greater livery companies of the city of 
London. A royal charter was panted in 
1528 on the amalgamation of the Fullers 
(1480) and Shearmen (1507). The com- 
pany’s first hall, buUt in Mincing Lane in 
1480 by the Shearmen, was destroyed in 
the Great Fire (1666). The third hall 
(opened 1860) was destroyed during the 
Second World War, and a fourth hall is 
now being rebuilt on the old site. The 
diarist Popys was master of the company 
in 1077. 

Clfiture, see Closure. 

Cloud, mass of mist consisting of minute 
globules of water formed of condensed 
aqueous vapour floating in the atmosphere. 
Sometimes the condensed vapour is 


solidified into minute fragments of ice 
or snow, this being particularly the ease 
with cirrus, cirrostratus, and cirro- 
cumulus C.s, where the refraction of light 
by tho ioe-crystals often gives the ap- 
pearance of a halo. In outline the classi- 
fication of the O.S is based upon that 
originally put forward by Luke Howard 
at the beginning of the 19th cent., namely 
cirrus, the thread C.; cumulus, the heap 
O.; stratus, the fiat C. or level sheet; and 
nimbus, the rain C. Tho details of a 
more precise classification occupied the 
attention of meteorolorfsts in many 
countries during the latter part of the 
cent., among whom were specially promi- 
nent the Englishmen, tho Rev. Clement 
Ley and the Honourable Ralph Abcr- 
croinby. Other meteorologists who were 
specially active in this work wore Prof. 
H. H. Hildebrandsson, of Uppsala, 
Sweden; M. L6on Teisserenc do Hort, of 
Paris; and M. A. Riggenbach, of Ztirich, 
Switzerland. A classification was agreerl 
at the inteniational conference at Munich 
in 1891, and as a sequel the first ed. of the 
International Atlas of Clmids appeared in 
1895; tho last appeared in 1910, and is 
now out of print. After the First World 
War tho need for a new atlas was acutely 
felt, and an international commission for 
the study of C.s was set up in 1922, imder 
the presidency of Gen. K. Delcambre, tho 
mircctor of tho Office National M6t6oro- 
logiquo do France, to undertake this work. 
An ‘abridged edition for tho use of ob- 
servers’ was produced in 1930, and the 
complete atlas uith separate eds. having 
tho text in French, English, and German 
was pub. in 1932. In this atlas a modi- 
fication was introduced which was of very 
great importance. In th«i earlier atlas 
the C. had been considered as an entity 
rather than as a feature of the sky which 
should bo considered in relation, not only 
to all tho other C.s present, but also to 
the development in time. This involved 
some radical changes in the conception 
of how C.s should bo viewed, and some 
differoncos in the nomenclature of C.s. 
This conception has led to the inter- 
national codes for reporting C. types, and 
in tho atlas an attempt was made to give 
in order examples not only of the basic 
classification but also of tho sky typos to 
which numbers ore given in the reporting 
codes. After the Second World War, 
1939-45, some amendments were made to 
the reporting codes at tho twelfth con- 
ference of directors, held at Washington, 
D.C., in 1947; tho most important new 
features are the omission of ‘nimbus’ and 
tho inclusion of the new typo ‘nimbo- 
stratus.’ 

The following summary of the inter- 
national classification is based on Part I 
of the Eng. ed. of the Intemaiional Atlas 
of Clouds. A new Intemalional Cloud 
Atlas has been pub. by the World Mete- 
orological Organisation. 

Table op Cloud Classification 

At nearly all levels C.s may appear 
under the following forms: (a) isolated 
heap O.B with vertical development during 
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their formation, and a spreading out when 
they are dissolving; (6) sheet 0.8 which 
are divided up into filaments, scales, or 
rounded masses, and which are often 
stable or in process of disintegration; (c) 
more or less continuous C. sheets, often 
in process of formation or growth. 

Classification into families and genera 
is as follows : 

Family A consists of high O.s (mean 
lower level 6000 metres (20,000 ft)). It 
should bo noted that the heights given 
are for temperate lats. and refer, not to 
sea level, but to the general level of the 
land in the region. In certain cases there 
may be large departures from tlie given 
moan heights, especially as regards cirrus, 
which may be found at any height where 
ice crystals can exist. 

Form b 1. Genua Cirrus. 

2. Genus CIrrocuirmlua. 

Form o 3. Genus Cirrostraius. 

Family B: Middle C.s (moan upper 
level 0000 metres (20,000 ft), mean lower 
level 2000 metres (6500 ft)). 

Fora b}^‘ Altocumulus. 

Most altocumulus and stratocumulus C.8 
come imder category h ; but the varieties 
cuinuliformis and particularly castellatus 
belong to category a. 

Form c 5. Genus Altostratus, ^ 

Family C: Low C.s (mean upper level 
2000 metres (6500 ft), mean lower level 
close to the ground). 

Fora b}®’ Genus Stratocumulus. 

Moat altocumulus and stratocumulus C.s 
come under category b ; but the varieties 
cumullformis and particularly castellatus 
belr)ng to category a. 

r./7. Genus Stratus. 

norm c|g Qenua Nimbostratus. 

Family D: C.s with vertical develop- 
ment (mean upper level that of the cirrus, 
mean lower level 500 metres (1600 ft)). 

Genus Cumulus. 

j'orm a-j^jQ Genus Cumulonimbus. 


DKFINITTONa AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 

Forms of Clouds. 

(1) Cirrus (Ci.), detached clouds of 
delicate and fibrous appearance, without 
shading, generally white in colour, often 
of a silky appearance. Cirrus appears in 
the most varied forms such as isolated 
tufts, lines drawn across a blue sky, 
branching feather-like plumes, curved 
lines ending in tufts, etc.; they are often 
arranged in bands which cross the sky 
like meridian linos, and which, owing to 
the effect of perspective, converge to a 
point on the horizon, or to 2 opposite 
points (clrrostratus and cirrocumulus 
often tAke part in the formation of these 
bands). 

(2) Cirrocumulus (Cc.), cirriform laver 
or patch composed of small white flakes 
or of very small globular masses, without 
shadows, which are arranged in groups of 


lines, or more often in ripples resembling 
those of the sands on the sea shore. In 
general cirrocumulus represents a de- 
naded state of cirrus and clrrostratus, 
both of which may change into It. In 
this case the changing patches often retain 
some fibrous structure in places. 

Real cirrocumulus is uncommon. It 
must not be confused with small alto- 
cumulus on the edges of altocumulus 

(3) Cirrostraius (Cs.), thin whitish veil, 
which does not blur the outlines of the 
sun or moon, but gives rise to halos. 
Sometimes it is quite diffuse and merely 
gives the sky a milky look; sometimes it 
more or less distinctly shows a fibrous 
structure with disordered filaments. 

(4) Altocumulus (Ac.), layer (or patches) 
composed of laminae or rather flattened 
globular masses, the smallest elements of 
the regularly arranged layer being fairly 
small and thin, with or without shading. 
Those elements are arranged in groups, 
in lines or waves, following 1 or 2 direc- 
tions, and are sometimes so close together 
that their edges join. The thin and 
translucent edges of the elements often 
show irisations which are rather charac- 
teristic of this class of 0. 

(5) Altostraius (As.), striated or fibrous 
veil, more or loss grey or bluish in colour. 
This C. is like thick cirrostraius, but with- 
out halo phenomena; the sun or moon 
shows vaguely, with a faint gleam, as 
though through groimd glass. Sometimes 
the sheet is thin with forms intermediate 
with cirrostratus (altostratus translucl- 
dus). Sometimes it is very thick and 
dark (altostratus opacus), sometimes 
even completely hiding the sun or moon. 
In this case differences of thickness may 
cause relatively light patches between 
very dark parts; but the surface never 
shows real relief, and the striated or 
fibrous structure Is always seen in places 
in the body of the C. 

(6) Stratocumulus (Sc.), layer (or 
patches) composed of globular masses 
or rolls; the smallest of the regularly 
arranged elements are fairly large; they 
are soft and grey, with darker parts. 
These elements are arranged in noups, 
in lines, or in waves, aligned in I or in 
2 directions. Very often the rolls are 
so close that their edges join together; 
when they cover the whole sky — on the 
Continent, especially in winter — ^they 
have a wavy ajmearance. 

(7) Stratus (St.), uniform layer of C., 
resembling fog, but not resting on the 
ground. Wlien this very low layer is 
broken up into irregular shreds it is 
designated fraotostratus (Fs.). 

(8) Nimbostratus (Ns.), low, amorphous, 
and rainy la^ er, of a dark grey colour and 
nearly uniform. It appears as though 
feebly illuminated seemingly from inside. 
When it gives precipitation this is in the 
form of continuous rain or snow. But 
precipitation alone is not sufficient 
criterion to distinguish the C., which 
should be called nimbostratus even when 
no rain or snow falls from it. There is 
often precipitation which does not reach 
the ground; in this case the base of the 
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C. is always diffuse and looks *wet* on 
account of tbe (ircneral trallinfir precipita- 
tion, virga^ so that it is not possible to 
determine the limit of its lower surface. 

(9) OumuluB (Cu.), thick C.s with 
vertical development; the upper surface 
is dome shaped and exhibits rounded 

g rotuberances, while the base is nearly 
orizontaJ. When the C. is opposite the 
sun the surfaces normal to the observer 
are brighter than the edges of the pro- 
tuberances. When the light comes from 
the side the C.s exhibit strong contrasts 
of light and shade; against the sun, on 
the other hand, they look dark with a 
bright edge. True cumulus is definitely 
limited above and below ; its surface often 
appears hard and clear cut. But one 
may also observe a C. resembling ragged 
cumulus in which the different parts show 
constant change. This C. is designated 
fractocumulus (Fc.). 

(10) Cnmnlonimlms (Cb.), heavy masses 
of C., with great vertical development, 
whose cumuliform summits rise in the 
form of mts or towers, the upper parts 
having a fibrous texture and often spread- 
ing out in the shape of an anvil. The 
base resembles nimbostratus, and one 
generally notices virga. This base has 
often a layer of very low ragged C.s below 
it (fractostratus, fractocumulus). (Cumu- 
lonimbus C.s generally produce showers 
of rain or snow and sometimes of hail or 
soft hull, and often thunderstorms as well. 
If the whole of the C. cannot be seen tho 
fall of a real shower is enough to charac- 
terise tho C. as a cumulonimbus. 


Principal Varieties op Clouds 

In addition to families and genera which 
suffice for the broad classification of C. 
forms, tho new International Atlas also 
recognises sub-penera, species, varieties, 
and casval details to which distinguishing 
Lat. adjectives are applied for purposes of 
more precise differentiation. For details 
of these sub-classifications reference 
should be made to tho atlas. Among the 
most important of these sub -classifications 
are those distinguished bv the adjectives 
‘cumullformis," ‘lentioularis/ * castellatus/ 
and *mammatus.* 

See Air Ministry (Meteorological Office) 
M.O. 233, Clovd Farms, 1949, from which 
the above text is reprinted, by permission 
of the Controller of Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office; also G. A. Clarke, 
Vlotfds, 1920; A. W. Clayden, Cloud 
Studies, 1925; C. J. P. Cavt), Clouds and 
Weaiher Phenomena, 1926, 1943. 

Cloudberry, see Kubus. 

Clouded Leopard, see Leopard. 

Clouet, Francis (c. 1610-72), Fr. painter, 
son of Joan C. tho Younger (c. 1485- 
1 545 ). Prather and son wore noted minia- 
turists. He succeeded his father in the 
twofold office of valet de ckambre and 
painter-ln -ordinary to P’rancis I in 1545 
and held tho post under Henry II and 
Charles IX. He executed portraits of 
Henry II, Mary Queen of Scots, and 
Catherine de* Medici (now in Castle 
Howard, Yorks). There is a portrait of 
Francis II as an infant in the Antwerp 


Musexim, and sev. of his paintings are in 
the Louvre, Vienna, Florence, and other 
European cities and there is a fine series 
of his drawings in tho National Library, 
Paris, some crayon heads in tho Brit. 
Museum, and examples of his portraiture 
in Hampton Court and Hertford House, 
London. 

Clough, Anne Jemima (1820-92), h, 
Liverpool, pioneer in the higher educa- 
tion of women. In 1871 she became head 
of the first house for women students in 
Cambridge. This house developed into 
Newnham Hall and, in 1880. into Newn- 
ham College (q.v.), of wliich sho was first 
principal. 

Clough, Arthur Hugh (1819-Cl), poet, 
f>. Liverpool. In 1822 his father, a 
cotton merchant, emigrated to Charleston, 
S. Carolina, with his family. In 1828 
O. returned to England to school at 
Chester; from there he passed to Kugby, 
then under Dr Arnold, and to Balliol 
College, Oxford. In 1842 he was elected 
to a fellowship at Oriel Collogo. Oxford 
at tills time was in the throes of fierce 
theological controversy, and C. fell for 
a time under the influence of Newman’s 
High Church principles; this was followed 
by a period of scepticism, and in 1848 ho 
felt c^led upon to resign his post. Then 
he travelled for a time, and was in Paris 
during tho revolutionary movements of 
1849, and at Home during its siege by the 
■French. From 1849 to 1852 he was 
principal of Univ. Hall, London. In 
1854 he married, and in 1856 was ap- 
pointed secretary to the commission for 
examining sclontillc military schools on 
tho Continent. In 1848 ho pub. The 
Bothie of Tober-na-Vnolich, a ‘long- 
vacation pastoral* in hexameters: in 1S49 
a collection of poems, called AmbarmU'a, 
with his friend, Thomas Burbidge. In the 
same year ho wrote Amours de Voyage^ a 
novel, also in hexameters, at Homo: Dip- 
sychus, a satire, followed in 1850; and 
Mari Magno, or Tales on Board, a Hc*rif*s 
of idylls, in 1861. Plutarch*s Lives, 1 S.')S), 
was a revision of Drydon’s and other 17th- 
cent. translators’ ed. of Plutarch. His 
work contains much deep thought and 
clover experiment with hexameters, hut, 
except in the case of a few of his lyrics, 
never rises to great worth or beauty. C- 
is the subject of Matthew Arnold’s 
beautiful elegy, TJn/rsis. His collected 
Poems wore ed., with a memoir by F. T. 
Palgrave, 1862. See monographs bv S. 
Waddlngton, 1882, J. I. Osborne, 1920, 
and G. Levy, 1938. 

Clouston, Joseph Storer (1870-1914), 
novelist, b. Cumberland, came of an old 
Orkney family. Educ. at Merebiston 
Castle and Oxford, he was called to the 
bar but never practised law. In 1899 ho 
pub. his first novel. The Lunatic at Large, 
which was so successful that ho later 
added a number of sequels. Ho wrote 
sev. other novels, Including 2 war thrillers, 
and also a History of Orkney, 1932. 

ClovQlly, fishing vil. of N. Devon, 
England, 11 m. WSW. of Bldeford in the 
Bamstnple pari. div. It is situated in a 
sheltered valley; tho main street, being of 
cobbles with stops here and there, 
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descends 400 ft to a rade little pier, in alcoliol, ether, and dxed oils. It is 
Transportation is by slides or sledge used in medicine as a flavouring agent 
downwards, and by donkeys upwards, and to prevent nausea and griping caused 
There is an anct Brit, encampment a by purgatives. Its volatile qualities 
mile away. Pop. 533. make it valuable to relieve toothache, and 

Clover, name given to various species it is also used as a local anaesthetic. G. 
of Trifolium, the leguminous genus to are now chiefly cultivated in Araboyna, 
which belong the shamrock and trefoil. Zanzibar, Pemba, Java, Smnatra, 
0. was introduced into the agriculture of Reunion, and the W. Indies, The 
Great Britain about the 16th cent, from Dutch long held the monopoly of clove- 
the Low Countries, where it had long growing in the Moluccas, 
been cultivated as green food for cattle Clovis, Chlodoweoh, or Chlodwig, name 
in situations where natural pastures were of 2 Merovingian kings of the Franks: 
scaroo. The species arc ann., biennial, Clovis I (c. 4C5-511) succeeded his 

or perennial plants, and of these the father Childeric in the year 481 aa king 
biennial produces the richest crop. Rod of the Salian Franks. In 486 ho over- 
0. is the most approved variety, and is threw the Gallo-Roinans under Syagrius, 
usually sown with barley or oats, some- near Soissons; in 493 married Clothilde 
times among wheat or rye in spring. The (q.v.), a Christian Burgundian princess, 
first crop is generally mown and made and in 496 embraced her faith. In 507 
into hay, which must be perfectly dry ho defeated and killed Alaric II, the 
before it Is stacked, and in winter it Arian king of the Visigotlis, at Vouille, 
provides a very nutritious food for cattle, but was checked at Arles by Thoodoric, 
White C. is a perennial which grows King of the Ostrogoths. Ho then settled 
rapidly and forms exceUont pasture, in Paris, where he d. He was the real 
especially for sheep; a light calcareous founder of tlio united Frankish kingdom, 
soil is best adapted for its growth. It is Clouts II (633-56) succeeded his father, 
also valuable to man as a source of Dagobert I, in 638 as King of Neustrla 
honey. Another perennial C. is the and Burgundy. In 656 he instigated the 
cow-^ass, which is found in all rich assassination of the usurping King of 
meadows, and is often sown in con- Austrasia, annexed his dominions, and 
junction with white C. T. minus, the thus became king of the whole Frankish 
lesser yellow trefoil, and T. procuinbens, empire. 

the hop trefoil, are also valuable varieties Clovis, cap. of Curry oo., E. New 
found In good pSBtures. The only ann. Mexico, U.S.A., on Llano Estocado, near 
C. which Is cultivated is T. incamatum, Texas line. It is a railroad div. point and 
a species which has been brought from an important trade and live-stock centre, 
the E. The It. rye-grass, Loliurn perenne It has repair shops and inanufs. flour,. 
itahrum, is often sown with it and will dairy products, and beverages. Arte- 
grow as rapidly; it is a good corrective facts of the Folsom period have been 
of the heating qualities of C. hay. The found near by. E. New Mexico State 
prln. use of tliis C. is to raiso very oaa*Iy Park is 11 m. S. Pop. 17,318. 
food for owes and lambs. Clowes, William (1544-1604), surgeon, 

Cloves (M.E. clow (e) from Fr. clou, a 5. Kingsbury. Warwickshire. He W’as* 
nail), dried, unexpanding flow^cr-buds of surgeon at St Bartholomew's Hospital, 
the clove-tree {Eugenia cargophyllata), a served in the Netherlands with Leicester, 
plant belonging to the family Myrtaceae, and took part in the defeat of the Sp. 
a native of the Molucca Is. The tree is Armada, later becoming surgeon to Eliza- 
an evergreen, growing to about 40 ft in belli I. He was the greatest of the Eliza- 
height, with large oval loaves and small bethan surgeons. He wrote A Prooved' 
flowers, produced in great numbers in Practise for all Young Chirurgians, 1688, 
cymes, which become red when ready for and books on syphilis and scrofula. A 
picking. The entire plant has an aro- vol. of his fiTelecfed FTorfes was pub. in 1949. 
matio odour. The buds, when gathered, Clowes, William (1780-1851), joint 
are a little over half an inch long, and founder with Hugh Bourn© of Primitive 
consist of a cylindrical calyx, at the end Methodism, was a native of Burslem, who 
of which are 4 extended sepals and a came to live at Tnnstall. Here ho worked 
ball formed by 4 unopened petals. They as a potter and gained a reputation as 
are dried either in the sun or by wood an excellent dancer. Attracted by the 
smoko, and then become of a reddish- open-air meetings of Bourne, which 
brown colour. They have a very power- differed from Wesley's *oamp meeting' 
ful odour and a hot and acrid taste, and in having both prayers and singing, he 
on pressure exude a volatile oil, of which early joined a Methodist class, visited the 
they contain a large proportion, about country cottages as an evangelist, and 
ono-flfth of their entire weight. C. are held prayer meetings and love-feasts in 
mainly used for flavouring in cookery his home. C. supported Bourne in his 
and confectionery, and also to preserve efforts to hold religious meetings, which 
clothing from moths. The essential oil should persuade men to renounce their- 
is extracted by moans of repeated dis- wakes and the drunkenness and other 
tlllatlon with water, and when carefully vicious habits there practised. The new 
prepared is of a pale yellow colour, later brotherhood, which had at first availed 
turning to brown, and with the taste and Itself of Wesleyan Methodist protection, 
odour of C. It is known to the pharma- definitely repudiated all connection with 
oopoela as Oleum cary^hylli, and is a Wesleyana in 1810. Even 0., who had 
mixture of engenol (CioHuOa) and a leanings towards the older sect, was cut 
hydrocarbon (Ci 6 H* 4 ). The oil is soluble off from his church in 1808 and 1810 for- 
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offloiatiiifir at camp meettners in Ramsor. 15th cent. Taverns and coffee-houses 
In 1811 ho became the preacher at a were used. Towards the end of the 16th 
chapel In Tunstall of a small society of cent. Raleigh and Shakosuoare used the 
Primitive Methodists who had first met Mermaid Tavern at Bread St* and Ben 
together in a kitchen. After 1827 O. gave Jonson the Devil Tavern ; later Steele and 
up circuit work* but continued his mission Addison frequented Button’s Coffee- 
of evangelisation till his death. He was a house. The cult of coffee-diinking led to 
man of fine presence and engaging dis- the use of coffee-houses (q.v.) for free 
position, and nis strong personality, with speech and for the spreading of news; 
which was combined a fine and enthusi- Charles II failed in his attempt to suppress 
€wstic delivery, secured many converts to such meetings. Some of the most popu- 
his cause. The infiuence of the move- lar coffee-houses were Garraway’s, Child’s 
mont to which C. gave his life is well in St Paul’s Churchyard, the Grecian 
reflected in the works of George Eliot, beside the Temple, Will’s in Covent 
George Borrow, and Arnold Bennett. Garden, and Lloyd’s in Tower St (before 
Clowes, Sir William Laird (1856-100.5), it moved to Abchurch Lane). In the days 
naval writer and historian. His series of Pepys each of these places had their 
of artides, under the pseudonym ‘Nauti- own patrons and it was not until the 17th 
cus,’ in the Daily Graphic (1893), entitled cent, that exclusive C.s wore first set up. 
‘The Needs of the Navy,* had an onor- Strangers could intrude into select 
mous influence on public and official gatherings, and a desire to prevent this 
opinion. In 1891 he had been largely led to the formation of what is to-day 
instrumental in the foundation of the the accepted type of Brit. C. Men 
Navy Records Society, and between 1897 sought and came to value the privilege of 
and 1903 he compiled The Royal Navj/: exclusive company. A political C., the 
Us History from the Earliest Times, in Hota, was founded in 1659, and the Kit- 
coUaboralion with Sir Clements Markham Kat in 1700. Two years earlier Mrs 
and others. Among his other works are White was running her Chocolate House 
Black America: a Study of the Ex-Slave in St James’s St, and she proved so 
and his TMe Master, 1891, The Great successful that her name survives to-day 
Peril, 1893, The Naval Campaign of os that of the famous London C., White’s. 
Lissa, 1901, The Mercantile Marine in So great was the demand for membership 
War Time, and Four Modem Naval of her C. that another known as the 
Campaigns, 1902. j* Young Whites’ was formed among 

Clown, buffoon, formerly attached to ■fcrospoctive members awaiting election, 
the households of nobles, now a comic | The Dilettante C. was started in 1734 and 
character in a pantomime. See JEHTEii. subsequently its dinners were perpetuated 
Cloyne, mrkt tn of co. Cork, Rep. of at the St James’s C. The Royal Society 
Ireland. 15 m. ESIS. of Cork. It gives its in 3 743 provided the first dining-room for 
name to a Rom. Catholic diocese, the leanied men. The passage of time saw 
cathedral of which is at Cobh, but it also the disappearance of many famous C.s, 
has a Protestant cathedral (founded by but one world-renowned London C. 
St Cohnan in the 6th cent.), opposite remains to-day, tho Athenaeum. At the 
which is a splendid and well-preserved house of John Murray in Albemarle St a 
round tower rising to a height of 90 ft. notable gathering took place in 1823. It 
Pop. 620. was there that John Wilson Croker per- 

Club, an association of people with sunded a score of learned men to adopt 
common interests, objects, tastes, or his plan for a meeting-place for gentlemen 
pursuits. Social C.s demand good fellow- of scientific or literary attainment, 
ship, conversation, and an accepted Scott and Moore were members of the 
standard of behaviour. Periodic meet- original committee. The C. takes its 
ings are held for conviviality, for co- name from a building in Athens dedi- 
operation, or merely to enable the mem- catod to Minerva whore philosophers 
bers to eat and drink together. By recited their works, and above the entry 

S ooling subscriptions and sharing ameni- there is a statue of Athene. The im- 
es the members may enjoy the occupa- posing C. building was designed by 
tlon of valuable land and fine buildings Decimus Burton. In prov. tns also, 
while each member retains his indepen- including Bristol and Manchester, tho 
dence. To prevent overcrowding tho name Athenaeum is perpetuated, 
nmnber of members is usually limited and In tho West End of London to-day 
each member may oppose the entry of any there are some 3 dozen purely social C.s, 
newcomer. Elections are by ballot or by apart from a fiu’thcr 2 dozen with a more 
a selection cominlttee. Every C. has an specialised membership. Long ago the 
ann. meeting and periodic changes in its members of the most exclusive C.s were 
committees. The ownoi’shlp of many more demonstrative than they are to-day. 
•C.s is proprietary and the liability of They indulged in singing, speech-making, 
members is limited. Early records of drinking, eating, and gambling on the 
civilisation show that people gathered grand scale. Stakes ran high at places 
together for communal life. Apart from such as Almack’s and Crockford’s, and a 
Gk and Rom. accounts, there are anct glass of port or mulled sack cost but a few 
buildings in Africa, Asia, and Europe coppers. Univ. C.s were estab. early in 
which were used as meeting-places, the 19th cent, and political 0.s included 
Secret societies were oonoerned with the Carlton, the Junior Carlton, the 
religion and polities, and guilds handled Conservative, the Reform, the Devon- 
commerce. In their most indefinite form shire, Brooks’s, and the National Liberal, 
the foundation of Eng. C.s began in the Specialist C.s were the United Service 
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(now B. India and Sports), tho Oriental, 
the Oarriok, the Sava^ the Arts, the 
Bath, *«id Boodles*. There are many 
other O.s of note In the tiny area forming: 
London’s clnbland, while outside London 
there are more than 150 first-class 0.8 in 
Bngrland alone. Scotland has more than 
•2 dozen and there are half a dozen In N. 
Ireland. Within Great Britain there are 
about 4 dozen 0.s devoted to yachting, 
to mention only one form of sport. Early 
in the 20th cent., due to increasing urbani- 
sation, London lost its country O.s, which 
had included the Royal Botanic Society 
(at Regent’s Park), Roehampton, Rane- 
lagh, and the open polo ground at 
Hurllngham. Three unique C.s worthy 
of mention are the Jockey C., 1750, the 


O., New York, from 1836; other New 
York O.S are tho Century, the Manhattan, 
the Knickerbocker, and the University* 
The Puritan C. is in Boston. In addition 
there are O.s concerned with every kind of 
sport and others interested in welfare and 
in commerce. There are more than 1800 
golf O.s. 

In Canada there are more than 150 
prin. C.S. The number in each prov. 
varies considerably; Ontario has more 
than 60, Quebec 40, and Brit. Columbia 
20, with fewer in Alberta, Manitoba, New 
Brunswick, Saskatchewan, and Nova 
Scotia. The number of members in 
individual O.s of note varies from around 
200 to well over 2000 persons. Some C.s 
date back more than 100 years; in the 
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WHITE’S CHOCOLATE HOUSE, ST JAMES’S, IN 1708 
A modern painting by H. W. White. 


Royal Blacklioath Golf C. (18th cent.), 
and tho Marylobone Cricket C., whose 
members long ago leased their grounds 
from a Mr Lord. The last attracted 
players from the Hambledon C., where 
the members wore a uniform, a fashion 
which once had its counterpart in tho 
Royal Burgess C., Edinburgh. In Princes 
St, Edinburgh, stands the Now C., which 
dates from 1787. For generations Brit. 
C.8 barred lady members, but tho position 
of ladies has changed considerably within 
recent years; many C.s have rooms set 
aside where ladles are entertained. 
There are other C.s with a mixed member- 
ship of men and women, but these are not 
numerous. The first C. formed for 
women was tho Alexandria in 1883. 

In the U.S.A. country C.s are the great 
social gathering places, and there are no 
comparable country C.s in Great Britain. 
There are very early mentions of such C.s 
as the Old South, tho Temple, the San 
Souci (1780), and the League (1863). In 
most cities there are fine C.s. Among 
the prin. social C.8, the Brookline Country 
C., Brookline, Massachusetts, is probably 
the oldest. The Bohemian, San Fran- 
cisco, California, dates from 1887; the 
Lotus C., New York, from 1870; the 
Lamb’s, New York, from 1874; the Union 


main the Canadian C.s exist os country 
C.8, golf or yacht C.s. All these cater 
for both sexes. In addition there are a 
few social C.s of high standing where the 
C. maintains fine buUdings, meals are 
served, and in some cases there are bed- 
rooms for members. Prin. Canadian 0.8 
include the Montreal Amateur Athletic 0«» 
which has 5000 members and is resi- 
dential ; the Granite C., Toronto, has a still 
larger membership, and also dining 
facilities; at Calgary too there is another 
fine C., the Glencoe, and these are social 
C.S in the fullest sense. C.s may also be 
estab. for purposes of sport or welfare or 
as youth organisations or for combat 
service, or based /)n projects such as those 
of Rotary. 

New Zealand has numerous C.s for 
yachting, seaboard activities, and golf, 
but apart from these special interests, 
social C.s are found in the larger cities. 
In Auckland there are 3, and in Christ- 
church, Dunedin, and Wellington 2 each. 
All those C.s serve meals, and some pro- 
vide bedroonqs for members; one New 
Zealand C. is run in many respects on the 
lines of London’s' Savage C. In Australia 
the Sydney Savage C. was fouiided in 
1934 and based its rules and constitution 
on those of the older C. of that name in 
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Itondoli : it Is for men only. In Australian 
C.8 srathorings aro held oidled Ccrroboreea. 
Also in Sydney is the Arts O.; another 
social C. of standing. An ezolnslve O. is 
the Pioneer* also in Sydney, and at Mel- 
bourne there is a first-rate sooi^ C., the 
Melbourne O. Somewhat different is 
Sydney’s Legacy C., whose members aro 
returned ex-service men; it aims to help 
survivors of fallen comrades. It is a 
mixed O. whore parents attend with their 
children, and has a number of prov, 
branches. A. G. special^ formed for 
women is the Queen’s C. in Sydney. 
Apart from the few purely social C.s 
which are conducted on rather more pro- 
gressive lines than the oldest London 0.s, 
there are countless C.s with sporting, 
welfare, and trade interests, but without 
C. premises; meetings are held at places 
where meals are served. 

C.8 were formed in France as a direct 
result of the revolution. The O. Breton, 
1782. was subsequently renamed O. des 
Jacobins and, linking up with the 0. des 
Cordeliers, it caused the formation of a 
political party. In early days Fr. C.8 
oonfijMd their activities to public affairs, 
and In 1799* during the Directory, they 
were soiipressed. Although C.s were re- 
esbah. nmr the revolutionary period. In 
1848 they were once more suppressed. 
To-day the position is very dlfileront. 
There are various Fr. Academies, wber^ 
memtoship is small and limited t^ 
peraons notable In their respective fields, 
but ^ese are not C.s in the wider sense. 
There are also Fr. C.s for a variety of 
purposes, for welfare and for sport, mn 
in the same way as in the Brit. Is. In 
the big cities of France there are more 
than 4 dozen first-rate C.s, foremost 
among these being the Nouveau Cercle, 
Paris. It is linked to other C.8 outside 
France and is In every sense a quality C. 
On payment of a far more modest fee, at 
2 other C.s visitors are admitted to 
membership; there aro also the Cercle de 
rUnion, and the Cercle Central des Lettres 
et des Arts. The leading military C. is 
the renowned Cercle Militaire, There 
are no women’s C.b comparable with those 
to be fonnd in London’s West End, hut 
for ladies there are countless C.s con- 
cerned with educational work and with 
every form of religion ; besides these there 
are sev. with a general appeal to women. 
The 5 prin. ones are Consoil National des 
Femmes Franqais, the Union Nationale 
des Femmes, the F4d6ratlon Nationale 
des Femmes, the Union Feminine Civique 
et Sooiale, and the Union Francaiso des 
Femmes. 

Club-foot (Talipes), deformity of the 
foot depending on contraction of certain 
muscles or tendons. It may be con- 
genital or acquired. If congenital the 
cause may be long-sustained pressure upon 
the foot in the womb. Many mild cases 
of the congenital defect submit to early 
treatment. When the deformity is ac- 
quired it Is almost invariably the result 
of infantile paralysis; certain muscles 
retain their function, and their prolonged 
contraction is followed by shortening of 
the ligaments connecting the bones. 


The varieties of C. ore (1) T. eouinus 
where the subject walks upon the fore 
part of the foot, the heel not touching the 
ground; (2) T. varus, where the outer edge 
of the sole touches the ground, the foot 
being turned inwards; (3) T. calcaneus 
where the heel only touches the ground, 
the toes being pointed upwards; and U) T, 
valgus, where the subject walks upon the 
inner edge of the sole. The former two are 
the congenital types, and are often com- 
bined, when the deformity is known as T. 
eguino-varus. The latter two are nearly 
always acquired. Treatment of c. 
should, above all, he prompt. If it is 
congenital efforts should be made by 
constant manipulation to encourage the 
foot to take up a normal position. If this 
is unsuccessful It may be necessary to 
separate the contracted tendons bv 
suigioal operation. The foot is then kept 
immovabfe in the normal position by 
being set in plaster of Paris until Uie 
tendons and ligaments have grown to tlio 
required extent. Generally it is also 
necessary to apply a splint which keeps 
the foot in the correct position, so that, 
as growth goes on, the bones are moulded 
to the proper shape in a few months. 

Club-hand, deformity of the hand 
similar to that of club-foot. The hand 
is permanently bent at the wrist, by 
contraction of the flexor muscles, or is 
bent backwards, as by contraction of the 
extensors. It is often associated with 
other deformities. The fingers of the 
affected hand are weak or useless. 
Treatment, where possible, is surgical. 

Club-root, see Clubbing. 

Club-shell, see Clavagella. 

Club Mosses, see Lycopodium. 

Clubbing, or Club-root, disease which 
often attacks the roots of turnips, cab- 
bages, and other cruciferous plants, 
usually the result of improper cultivation. 
It Is due to the ravages of a slime fungus, 
PUmnodiophora brassicae. It causes the 
host plant to send out nodular outgrowths 
from the root with subsequent gradual 
decay of the plant itself. Lime is the 
best disinfectant against C., because 
the spores of the fungus cannot germinate 
in It or penetrate It. Any cruciferous 
plant can spread the disease, so it is not 
safe to grow them in soil that has once 
been infected, unless it is previously 
thoroughly dressed with lime. The 
spores will lie dormant for sev. years If no 
suitable host presents itself, but germi- 
nates actively as soon as any crucifer is 
present. 

Clugia, see Chioggia. 

Cluj (Himgarian Kolozsvar; Gor. Klaus- 
enhurg), tn and episcopal see of Transyl- 
vania, Rumania, 210 m. NW. of Bucharest, 
and cap. of the prov, of C. Formerly the 
cap. of Transylvania, the tn is well built 
and has a Gothic church, a museum, and a 
citadoL There were 4 bishoprics — Ru- 
manian Orthodox, Uniate, Reformed 
Church, and Unitarian; the tn is the liter- 
ary centre of Transylvania and has many 
educational estabs., including a univ. 
Before the Second World War there were 
mannfs. of linen and woollen goods, 
earthenware, beer, sugar, paper, and soap. 
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Formerly HungariaD, it passed to Ru- 
mania after the First World War. By 
the end of Aug. 1944 Soviet forcos were 
consolidating their grip on the passes 
leading into Transylvania, and C. would 
have been stormed had not the Rumanian 
Oov. surrendered. Pop. (1948) 118,000. 

Clumber Spaniel, see Spaniel. 

Clones, tn of Talbot co., Victoria, 
Australia, 97 m. NW. of Melbourne by 
rail. It is in the gold-mining dist. opened 
up in 1851, and is also the centre of an 
agric. and pastoral industry. Pop. 1225. 

' Cluny, Fr. tn on the Grosne, 14 i m. NW. 
of Mti-con by rail, in the dept of SaOno-ot- 
Ijoire. A vil. in 910, the year of the 
abbey’s foundation, It owed its later 
importance entirely to the monastery. 
The fame of tho order of Cluniac Bene- 
dictines is due to the greatness of its 
abbots, who from 910 to 1157 were, with 
one exception, conspicnous alike for their 
piety and strength of will. Odo, the 
second abbot, made O. the centre of a 
great monastic revival. Tho result of his 
work and that of his successors was that, 
by 1150, 314 monasteries in all parts 
of Europe had embraced the Clnniac 
regime, and were completely subject to C. 
The order declined rapidly after the death 
of Peter the Venerable In 1157, so that in 
1528 tho monastery fell into ‘ commendam ’ 
(q.v.); in 1790, after a rcgrettahlo schism 
between tho Roforniod and Unroformed, 
the order w’^as finally abolished. As com- 
mendatory abbots both Rioholieu and 
Mazarln had initiated projects of reform. 
A great normal school was cstab. hero in 
1805. Pop. 4100. 

Clupeidae, family of soft-rayed fishes, 
contains iriany >vcll-known sjjccics, such 
as the anchovy, herring, pilchard, and 
sprat. They have scaly bodies and a 
naked head, and the species inhabit 
temperate and troi)ical seas near tlie 
coast. 

Cluseret, Gustave Paul (1823-1900), Fr. 
soldier and politician, b. Paris, and educ. 
at Saint-Cyi*. He served in the Crimean 
War, as a garde mobile in the revolution 
of 1848, in sev. expeditions under Gari- 
baldi in 1860, and 1801-4 on tho side of 
the ITnionists in America. On his return 
to France ho became a member of the 
Intemationalo, and in 1871 ho was for a 
short time at the head of tho military 
operations of the Paris Commune, and 
narrowly escaped arrest by fleeing to 
London; in his absence ho w^as condemned 
to death by the Third Council of War, 
1872. In 1884 under an amnesty he 
retm^ed to Franco, and in 1888-9 sat in 
the Chamber as deputy for Toulon. 

Clusia, Amer. genus of Guttiferae, 
consists of climbing trees and shrubs, 
often epiphytes, which yield a viscid 
resinous juice of a balsamic flavour; hence 
they are in England called balsam-trees. 
C. cAba has a scarlet fruit with seeds 
embedded in scarlet pulp. The plant 
abounds in balsamic .juice of a green 
colour, which becomes brown when 
exposed to the air; tho seeds are a 
favourit-e food of birds, and are plucked 
from tlie fruit while hanging on the tree. 
C. quapoya is a climbing shrub with 
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yellow flowers, and yields a white, trans- 
parent Juice. 

Clusium, see Chiusi. 

Clusone, It. tn in Lombardy (q.v.), 19 
m. NE. of Bergamo (q.v.). It has 
copper and iron works, and a trade in 
corn. Pop. 6000. 

Cluster, see Star, Star Clusters. 

Cluster Cup, see Aeoidium. 

Clutch, device by which one shaft may 
be coupled to another, or released. It 
consists of a fixed and a movable part and 
when these parts are in contact the 2 
shafts revolve together, and when the C. 
is disengaged or Its 1 part moved away 
from the other, the shafts are independent 
of one another. Tho friction (J. is com- 
moner than the dog C., whicli operates 
rather in the manner of a zip fastener. 
But the materials used, the method of 
pressing tho 2 surfaces together, and 
the details of construction vary widely 
according to tho conditions in which the 
C. is used. Cast iron in contact with 
cast iron, steel on bronze, and steel or 
east iron on a fabric lining are com- 
monly used. The fabric lining consists 
mostly of asbestos and brass wire. In 
tho magnetic C. tho operating force, 
provided by a spring in other C.s of the 
axial type, Is produced by tho magnetic 
attraction of one plate towards tho other, 
ticting fis an electro -macmet. 



.Vca Zealand Oov, 


THE CLUTHA RIVER, SOUTH ISLAND, 
NEW ZEALAND 


Clutha, or Molyneux, riv. in the S. Is. of 
New Zealand. It rises in Lake 'Wanaka 
and, traversing the prov. of Otago, falls 
into tho sea at Molyneux. 

Cluthalite, mineral obtaining its name 
from the Clyde valley, where it was 
found. It is a red, flesh-coloured variety 
of an^oimo (a zeolite mineral which occurs 
as pellucid crystals in basalt). It occurs 
in vitreous crystals, and is a hydrous 
silicate of the zeolite section. 

Cluwer, or Cluverius, Philip (1580- 
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1623)» Ger. geographer and historian, and 
a great traveller. He served as a soldier 
in Bohemia and Hungary, and was for a 
time in prison. After tours in France 
and the Brit. Isles he returned to Leyden, 
where the academy allowed him a regular 
pension. His chief works were Oermania 
Antvjwt, 1616, a treatise on anct Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Corsica, 1619, and liis 
Inirodtuitio in Universam Gcographiamp 
pub. posthumously in 1629. 

Olwyd, riv. which rises in S. Denbigh- 
shire, Wales, and hows past St Asaph and 
Bhuddlan to the Irish Sea at Rhyl. The 
Blwy is the chief trib. Its valley is noted 
for it» fine scenery. 

Clyde, Baron, see Campbell, Sir Colin. 

Clyde, chief riv. of Lanarkshire, Scot- 
land, and one of the world's greatest 
commercial waterways. Its estuary 
forms the Firth of Clyde, the finest on the 
W. coast. Daer Water, which rises in the 
Lowthers at Gana Hill (2190 ft), and Pot- 
rail Water, which unite near Elvanfoot, 
are the chief head -streams of the C. It 
roimds Tlnto Hill, and its course is fairly 
devious till a point 4 in. above Lanark is 
reached, after which it is, broadly speak- 
ing, N. -westerly as far as Dumbarton, 
where it discharges itself into the Firth. 
On the 1. h. the prin. tribs. are the 
Duneaton (19 m. long), entering above 
Roberton; the Douglas (20 in.), above 
Bennington; the Avon (28 m.), at Hamil- 
ton; and the White Cart (19 m.), bcloir 
Renfrew; the ahluents on the right are the 
Medwin U6 m,), joining the main stream 
near Carnwath; the Mouse, at Lanark; the 
S. Colder C6 m,), above Bothwell; the N. 
Colder (12 m.); and the Kelvin (21 m,), at 
Glasgow. Near Lanark the C. rapidly 
falls 230 ft within 3| m., forming the 4 
famous falls of C., namely, the Bennington 
Linn, which is the most graceful; the 
Corra Linn, which in 3 leaps makes a mag- 
nificent cascade 84 ft in height; and the 
Dundafif and the Stonebyres Linns, the 
latter of which resembles the Corra. In 
flood-time the Corra Linn makes a 
single descent of 80 ft or more. Stretch- 
ing some 106 m. from its source in tho 
Daer to Dumbarton, the C. is the third 
longest riv. In the country, the other 2 
being the Spey and the Tay. Altogether 
it drains an area of 1481 sq. m. Above 
the falls it is a pure trout stream, watering 
pastoral uplands. Below it traverses a 
fertile valley, sometimes pent up between 
wooded slopes, sometimes broadening out 
Into a plain. But long before tho riv. 
reaches Glasgow, where the pollution is 
completed, it grows every mile more 
sluggish and begrimed as it receives tho 
contamination of various trade effluents. 
Even in the 18th cent, the C. was ford- 
able in the heart of Glasgow. But 
neither effort nor money has been spared 
in deepening the channel, which is now 
19 ft at Glasgow even at low tide. Thus 
the docks at Glasgow can hold the largest 
vessels, and since Henry Bell launched 
the first commercially successful stecuner, 
the Comet, on the C. in 1812, the ship- 
building and shipping traffic has increased 
by leaps and bmmds. A weir prevents 
the further ascent of the tide above 


Glasgow. The chief tns on its banks 
from Elvanfoot to Glasgow are Crawford 
Lanark, Hamilton, Bothwell, and Blan- 
tyre. The jimction for the Forth and 0 
(janal is at Bowling. Tho ports are 
Glasgow, Port Glasgow, Greenock, Anl- 
rossan, Tro^, Ayr, and Campbelltown 
The fairway bf the Firth, which reaches 
from Dumbarton to Ailsa Craig, measures 
over 60 m., and from the Mull of Kint-\T‘o 
to Girvan is nearly 40 m. across, 'the 
chief is. in tho Firth are Arran, Bute, and 
the Cumbraes, and among tho sea lochs, 

, many of whlfeh are popular holiday and 
i^health resorts, are Gareloch, Loch Long, 
Holy Loch, and Loch Fyno. Those are 
all on the highland coast. 

‘Clyde,* The, see Gallipoli Campaign. 

Clydebank, burgh of Dimbartonshire, 
►Scotland, on the r. b. of the Clyde, 6 in. 
NW. of Glasgow. Since 1886 Kilbowie 
and Dalmulr have been Included in tho 
burgh. At C. there are a shipbuilding 
yard and engineering works, at Kilbowlo 
the factories of the Singer Manufacturing 
Co., and at Dalmuir a shipbuilding yard, 
a new tn hall, and public library. Pop. 
46,400. 

Clydesdale, valley of the Clyde (q.v.), in 
Lanarkshire, Scotland. Iron and cf>al 
are mined in it, and there are many 
orchards. It gives its name to a weli- 
known breed of heavy horses. 

Clydesdale Breed, see House. 

Clydesdale Terrier, or Paisley Terrier, 
resembles tho prick-eared variety of .Skye 
terrier. It was only introduced about 
50 years ago, and is kept entirely as a 
house-dog. It has a long, silky coat, and 
is light-coloured with tan legs. Weight 
15 to 20 lb. 

Clynes, John Robert (1869-1949), Labour 
politician, b. Oldham. C. attended St 
Anne’s elementary school when a lialf- 
timer in a cotton -mill ; but ho began self- 
education as a pieccr aged 17. He took 
part in tho ostab. of a (short-lived) 
Piecers’ Union, which helped to make a 
speaker of him. Ho was enlisted by Will 
Thome, M.P., as an unpaid speaker at his 
organising meetings of tho Gas and 
General Workers throughout Lancs. At 
22 ho was appointed orgamiser at 30s. a 
week: he held the post for 6 years, and 
then became secretary of tho Lancs dlst. 
of the union. In 1906 ho won, at his 
first attempt, a pari seat, becoming 
Labom* member for NE. Manchester — a 
constituency he represented till Its dis- 
appearance in 1918; after that ho sat for 
tho Platting div. He was pari, secretary 
to the Ministry of Food, 1917-18; became 
food controller (and privy councillor) in 
tho latter year, but resigned when his 
party withdrew from the Coalition. 
Vice-chairman of the Labour party, 1919; 
chairman, 1921 — but in 1922 was rele- 
gated to deputy-chairmanship. In the 
Labour Gov. of 1924 he was lord privy 
seal and deputy-leader of the Commons. 
Wken tho party took office again in 1929, 
he became homo secretary. He was 
defeated in the general election, 1931, but 
re-elected in 1935. He did not contest 
the general election of 1945. C. pub. his 
memoirs in 1937. 
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Clypeus Sobieski (Lat. clypeus. a shield)* 
constellation formed by Hevellus (1611- 
1687) out of some small stars S. of Aquila. 
It vvas named in honotir of John Sobieski 
III, King: of Poland (1674-96). It has a 
large number of splendid telescopic fields. 

Clirtaemnestra* daughter of Leda, wife 
of Tyndareus, King of Sparta, by Zeus, 
and sister of Castor (q.v.), married Aga- 
memnon, King of Argos. During Ids 
absence at Troy, C. lived with his cousin, 
AegisthuB, and to save herself, on his 
return murdered him in his bath (accord- 
ing to some accounts to avenge the 
sacrifice of her daughter. Iphlgenia). O. 
then married Aegisthus, who usurped the 
throne of Argos. Orestes, her son, with 
the aid of his sister Electra, lulled the 
guilty pair. See Aboisthus; Agamem- 
non; Eleotra; Tphigenia; Orestes. 

Clytie, sea-nymph, daughter of Oceanus. 
pined for love of Apollo, who deserted her 
for Leucothoo, and was turned into a 
sunflower or hellotroplum. 

Cnidoblasts, see Thread Cells. 

Cnidus, anct Gk city on the coast of 
Coria, Asia Minor, at the end of the 
peninsula of Triopluin (Cape Krio); 
colonised from the Peloponnesus. One 
of the 6 cities of the Dorian League, C. 
was the bp. of the astronomer Eudoxus 
(q. v. ). Originally on an is. , the settlement 
spread to the mainland. The city was 
farnod for its worsliip of Aplirodite, her 
celebrated statue (by Praxiteles) being in 
one of its temples. In 394 bc the 
Athenian admiral Conon, commanding 
a Persian fleet, defeated the Spartan 
fleet under Pisander near C. The fine 
seated statue of Demeter (Brit. Museum) 
was excavated from the ruins of C. See 
C. T. Now^ton and H. P. Pullen, Dis- 
coveries at Halicama^stis, Onidus, and 
Branchidae, 1862-3, and Travels and Dis- 
coveries in (he Levant^ 1865. 

Cnossus, see Knossos. 

Cnut, see Canute. 

Coach and Coaching (Magyar kocsU the 
kind of vehicle used at Kocs, W. Hungary, 
ir)th cent.). A C. is a large, enclosed 
4 -wheeled carriage for passengers. As a 
general term it may bo used for all 
carriages (e.g. in C.-building). or com- 
bined with other words for special forms 
(e.g. stage-C., mail-C., hackney-C., mourn- 
ing-C.). The typical C., however, has as 
special characteristics 4 wheels, springs, a 
roof forming part of the framing of the 
body, and more than 1 seat for passengers. 
It was perhaps a later deTclopment of the 
huge agric. wagons in use on the Continent 
in the 12th and 13th cents. In the Middle 
Ages very elaboi*ato C.s were used by 
royalty and nobility and for State pur- 
poses. The first C. in England was made 
by Walter Hippon (1555) for the Earl of 
Rutland; in 1564 he also made one for 
Elizabeth I. Ths stage-C. had seats out- 
side and in, and was much used in England 
as a public conveyance from the 16th cent. 
At least 6 existed in 1675, but they did 
not enter very largely into Eng. life till 
the 18th cent. In earlier times broad- 
wheeled vans or wagons were used to 
convey passengers who could not afford to 
travel on horseback. Fares were naturally 


very high, os the pace was slow. At 
first there were no actual seats outside, 
but ‘outsides* wore taken at a reduced 
rate (about half-price), and had to cling on 
by the luggage as best they could. In 
1767 a basket, called the oonvenienoy, 
was attached to the hack of the C. for 
half-price passengers. In 1659 the first 
stago-C. ran between London and 
Coventry. In 1784 the mail-C. system 
was introduced by John Palmer, M.P. 
for Bath, to replace the post-boys who 
were employed up to that time. The 
post office vehemently opposed his sug- 
gestion, but it was carried out, the first 
mail-C. running between London and 
Bristol in 1784. In 1789 springs were 
introduced by John Warde, the ‘father 
of fox-hunting.* Tubb and Davis's 
‘machine’ was one of the first fast C.s 
that ran between London and Brighton. 
In 1791 lighter vehicles wore introduced. 
Some C.s took only 11 hours to Brighton 
from London — ‘flying* C.s could even do 
It in 8. The fare for a single journey was 
14fi. or IGs. Before railways came into 
general use (c. 1840) C.s had regular 
routes all over the country; similar ones 
were used in America and on the Conti- 
nent, where alternative names, such as 
Diligence, Stellwagen, and Eilwagen, were 
used for vehicles of the kind. In the 
U.K. the 2 best-known C.s of historical 
interest are the queen’s state -C. and the 
lord mayor's (which figures yearly in the 
procession of the Lord Mayor of London, 
9 Nov.). Tliis is the oldest, first used for 
the procession of Sir Charles Asgil, lord 
mayor elect, 1757. The body is hung 
on leather straps, and has much orna- 
mental carving, gilding, and paintwork. 
Tlio panels and doors aro covered with 
various allegorical groups of figures and 
heraldic devices. The queen’s C. was 
designed by Sir Wra Chambers and de- 
scribed as ‘ the most superb carriage ever 
built.* The paintings wore done by 
Cipriani, the whole being completed in 
1761. In the later years of victoria's 
reign it was rarely seen, but on the 
accession of Edward VII it was again 
made fit for use on State occasions. In 
1824 the art of coaching had been per- 
fected; it was often a form of sport, and 
the custom of driving for high wagers was 
very popular. When the steam railway 
had ousted mail-C.s as a necessity, coach- 
ing still continued to a certain extent as an 
amusement for the richer classes. In the 
early 19th cent. MoAdara and Telford 
improved road-making to such an extent 
that the conditions for driving were much 
pleasanter. Considering the unprotected 
state of the road, highway robberies were 
not so frequent as might be expected, 
though, of course, many tales of them 
survive (Dick Turpin). Much skill W8ks 
needed to drive 4 horses, and the diffi- 
culties and humours of ‘the road * are very 
often referred to in Eng. literature. 
From the sense of driving, the word C, 
came to bo applied to a tutor for examina- 
tions or for athletic contests, especially 
rowing (army C., varsity boatrace C.). 
By 1824 over 300 0.8 used to pass Hyde 
Park daily. The most famous coaching 
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clubs ^ Upland have been the old Par. Clerks, Issued 1732; ‘Nimrod* 

Bensiiifirton Drlvlnpr Qub, 1807-52, and (O. J. * ” 

the Four Horse Club, 1808-29. These 1876; 
drove a kind of landau. The Richmond mlnton 

HnTlag Club (promoted by Lord Chester- Manual of Driving, 1900; R. Strauq* 
field) instituted in 1838. The Four- Carriagea and Coamea, 1912; H. BoUgp' 
in-H^d Ch^ started in 1856, with The Highway and ita Vehielea, 1920 • 
the Duke ^Beaufort ^ prwident, and the T. Read. The Evolution ofthe Horae-dra^ 
Ooacldng Club in 1870. In America the VOiwles, 1933; O. O. Winther, ExjmTs 
Coaching Club waf formed in and Stage-coach Daya in California, 18SS~ 
the sport ot 1860, 19.36; B. Darwin, Britiah Clubs 

the richer oJftHSOa. hnt hA.a hAcn rtncfA/l IOJQ. TT rn , . 


the richer classes, but has been ousted by 1943; H. McCausland,' The Enaiish 
motoring. From 1890 coaching became a Carriage, 1948. ^ ^ 

favourite pastime of Amer. millionaires. Coachbuilding, or Coachmaking, term 
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Corporation of London: (Juildftall Library 
A MEETING OP THE FOUR-IN-HAND CLUB, HYDE PARK, LONDON 
An aquatint by J. Harris after James Pollard. 


but its true home was in England. Pro- 
fessional drivers of the ‘Brighton Age' 
were Charles Jones, Sir St Vincent (jotton, 
Dick Brackenbury, and others. Robert 
Parks for 18 seasons In succession drove 
the C. from Keswick Hotel to Winder- 
mere and back (42i m.) every week-day. 
The last sensational driving match was in 
July 1888, when James Selby drove the 
‘Old Times* from London to Brighton in 
3 hrs 56 min., and back in 3 hra 54 min., 
at an average speed of 12 to IS m.p.h. 
In some parts of England (London to 
Brighton, Lake Dist.), in America and 
Europe, public C.8 ran tmtfl comparatively 
recent years at regular times along certain 
routes. A modern C. has 2 parts, the 
carriage and the body. The latter 
typically measures 4 ft 10 in. long, 4 ft 
vnae, 4 ft 2 in. high. They have brakes, 
but good drivers only need them in 
emergencies. The Amor. Concord C. has 
no springs, but leather straps. See New 
Remarks on London, by the Company of 


originally applied to the building of horse- 
drawn carriages and coaches; in the 
modem sense, the name given to that sec- 
tion of the motor body industry where 
skilled craftsmen hand-build and finish 
vehicle bodies, as distinct from the mass 
production of bodies built with machinerj' 
and semi-skilled operators. The develop- 
ment of the motor body industry from the 
early days of the horse-drawn carriage has 
now divided Into 2 parts, moss production, 
usually applied to the majority of private 
motor-cars, and C„ referring to the private 
motor-car body individually hand-built to 
special order on a high-class chassis. The 
term C. is also applied to the production of 
the many different coach and omnibus 
fleets built In small batches for coach 
owners, as well as of special purpose 
trailers and caravans. A coachbullt body 
is usually mounted on a separate chassis 
carrying the engine, transmission, wheels, 
etc., but latterly some coaches are of 
unitary construction, i.o. the body is the 
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main Btruoture and the engine* wheels* 
otc.* are added to it. Tliis method has 
not yet been developed for private oar 
bodies. 

Formerly many different types of 
private oar bodies were produced* but 
these have now resolved into the f ollowiiuc 
main categories; fixed head 2- and 4 -door 
saloon bodies; limousines witli div. fitted 
between driver and rear compartment; 
estate oars with partition between pas- 
senger compartment and luggage space; 
miniature or ‘bubble' oars running on 
small engines; and drop -head or con- 
vertible bodies such as 2 -door coup6 
bodies, 4 -door cabriolet bodies* and 
Sports-car bodies without glass to the 
doors. Landaulettes (with the rear part 
of the roof folding) and sedancas (with the 
front part of the roof sliding or folding) 
are practically non-existent now. Simi- 
larly, on the commercial side, the chara- 
banc of the early 1900*8, with its rows of 
forward -facing seats stretching the \vldth 
of the body and separate doors to each 
row, has been superseded by the modern 
centre gangway coach and omnibus. 

As so many different materials are used 
in the production of coachbuilt bodies, 
craftsmen skilled in many trades are em- 
ployed, Ash, oak, beech, and birch ply- 
wood are the prin. thubers used, although 
owing to world shortage various substitute 
timbers have been tried. Mild and alloy 
steels, such as nickel and chromium, 
aluminium and various aluminium alloys 
are used for the bodj’^ structure and 
panels, while bniss, copper, glass, rubber, 
decorative timbers and veneers, leather, 
wool cloths, carpets, and paints are all 
materials used in the production of the 
finished motor-car. 

After the body has been designed and 
drawn in the drawing office, the setting 
out dopt lays out the size and shape of the 
various parts, making templates and jigs 
whore required. Machinists in the wood- 
mill produce the nocessaiT timber parts. 
Sheet metal workers produce floora and 
folded metal members, while titters or 
engineers produce structural members 
and body fittings such as door stops, locks, 
special hinges and brackets, etc. Body- 
makers assemble and build the bodies to 
dimensions from templates, hang doors, 
make and slide the seat frames, etc,, and 
panel heaters produce the body skin from 
flat aluminium or steel sheets. Vanel 
fixers fix the shaped panels to the body, 
re-hang the doors, and correct the door 
lines and clearances. Brass workers 
make and fit such Items as windscreen and 
door frames, mouldings, cover plates, etc., 
and also prepare these parts for chromium 
plating. Joiners make and fit the inside 
facia boards, fillets, instrument boards* 
©to., which are then polished by polishers, 
while trimmers fit the headlining, make 
seats, trim the doors, fit carpets, and 
generally cover the body structure intern- 
ally. Glaziers fix glass to windscreens, 
pookllght, dlv., and doors, and ensure 
its easy raising and lowering. I»ainting 
a high-class coaohbuilt oar body Involves 
priming, filling with oil base filler, rubbing 
down the filler to obtain a perfect finish, 


then spraying with cellulose or synthetic 
paint and polishing to a high gloss finish. 
Mounters are employed to assemble such 
aocessorieB as bumpers* wing undershields* 
headlamps* side lamps* etc., while elec- 
tricians have to complete the oomplioated 
wiring of various internal and external 
fittings. 

Basically these processes have not 
changed, but methods have improved and 
materials have altered since the early days 
of motor body C. Present day mild steels 
have replaced wrought iron, and alu- 
minium ^loys are being more widely used ; 
glass fibre boimd with synthetic resins is 
coming into use for structures. Many 
new adhosivoB are now available* and 
cellulose and synthetic paints have re- 
placed oil base paints and varnishes, 
vinyl interlayer for laminated safety 
glass has replaced celluloid, and the 
toughening process and shaping processes 
for glass have helped to change design. 
In the trimming field, polyvinyl chloride 
materials have replaced leather-cloth, 
while heavy quality polyvinyl oliloride 
materials are now used for hoodings for 
drophoad cars. Foam rubber and wire 
springing for seats has improved com- 
fort and saved weight. Better draught 
scaling and the introduction of controfled 
heating and ventilation systems have now 
ahuost eliminated sunshino roofs, and 
^ith refrigeration units installed the 
wiodcni coachbuilt car has complete air 
conditioning. 

Coadjutor* in the Rom. Catholic Church, 
assistant of a bishop who is xuiable to 
perform liis work owing either to ill 
health or old age. . He often sucebods to 
the bishop's see when that dignitary dies. 

Coagulation* change which occurs in the 
physical properties of (pertain proteins 
ivhcn heated or subjected to various 
chemic4il actions. The typical examples 
are egg albumin, or white of egg, which is 
a colourless, sticky fluid, miscible in water 
at ordinary temps., but solidifying into an 
opaque wdiite mass when placed in boiling 
water; a.nd blood albumin, which clots on 
exposure to the air, thus sondng a useful 
purpose in preventing escape of blood 
from small wounds. See Thrombin. 

Coahuila* Inland state of NE. Mexico, 
bounded on the N. by the U.S.A. Area 
68,007 sq. m.; pop. (1950) 720,619. The 
climate is salubrious, although there are 
somewhat rapid changes in the thermo- 
meter. Agriculture, cattle-farming, and 
mining form the chief occupations. It is 
the main Mexican state in which coal is 
produced (1,432,000 metric tons in 1953). 
This state is rising in importance owing 
to the extensive railway development; it 
possesses 5 dsts., and the chief products 
are cotton, wheat, maize, sugar, and 
tobacco. Its cap. is Saltillo (70,000). 

Coal* that form of fuel which is obtained 
as a mineral from pits. It Is one of the 
organically formed rooks* and occurs 
chiefly in the C. measures. It consists 
chiefly of carbon* hydrogen, and oxygen, 
and is derived from plant remains. It is 
a black or blackish-brown rook, with a 
low sp. gr. C. may be divided into (1) 
Bituminous, (2) Anthracite, Lignite, or 



Coal 

brown C., Is ft stage in the conversion of 
vegetable matter into bituminous C. 
Graphite is the final stage in the transi- 
tion. In the Carboniferous age great 
masses of luxurious vegetation grow near 
sea levels. As the land covered with this 
vegetation became submerged, sediments 
of mud and sand, etc., formed over it. 
When this land became raised again above 
sea level, new vegetation grew, which, in 
its turn, would undergo a siniilar treat- 
ment. These processes would at length 

8 reduce stratified measures, which, imder 
ie ensuing great pressure and certain 
chemical changes would result in the for- 
mation of seams of C. The table below 
(compiled by Prof. J. W. Gregory) gives 
results of analy.sis, excluding nitrogen 
and sulphur. 


Coal 

which gives bituminous C. Microscopic 
examination shows that O. consists of 4 . 
main constituents, called durain, olarain, 
fusain, and vitraln. As a whole, c. 
appears to be a colloid (q.v.), but the 
general structure is complicated and 
variable. 

All C., as would be expected from its 
vegetable origin, contains a proportion of 
nitrogen, and is important as the source 
of the ammonia obtained as a by-product 
in the manuf. of O. gas. 

The effect of heat on O. in the absence 
of air varies according to the conditions, 
especially the temp, (see Carbonisation 
(Low Temp.). Gaseous and liquid pro- 
ducts are always found, however {see 
Coal Tar and Gas Manufacture), while 
a residue of coke (q.v.) is loft in the retorts. 
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! Carbon 
; 2 ier cent 

Hydrogen 
per cent 

Oxygen 
per cent 

Ash 

per cent 

Moisture 
per cent 

Air-dried Wood 


39 

4*5 

35-.> 

1 

20 

Alr-drlod Peat . 


44-5 

4-5 

20-.") 

8-5 

16 

Air-dried Lignite 


45 

3-75 

I 2C-25 

10 • 

15 

Bituminous Coal 


72 

40 

1 11-0 

10 • 

3 

Anthracite 


91-5 

2*5 

10 

1 3 

2 

Graphite . 

* 

95 

— 

— i 

' 5 

— 


* Very variable. 


Anthracite is ahvas^s found deeper in the 
earth tlian bituiidnous, bituminous than 
lignite, and peat on the surface. The 
deeper the laj^er, the greater the heat and 
the pressure, and as a result the greater is 
the evolution of the separating gases, and 
an increasing percentage of the C. will be 
carbon, the sp. gr. wdll rise, the colour 
darken, and we shall arrive at a rock for- 
mation. If the leaves and branches of 
trees accumulate a mould will be formed, 
rich in carbon, while mosses growing in 
swamps will form peat. If either or both 
be buried, the carbonaceous layer will bo 

S reserved. Heat and pressure will cause 
le volatile elements to pass off, leaving 
lignite. Greater pressure will resolve 
this into bituminous 0., while the same 
process intensified >yill produce the hard 
lustrous form of C. known as anthracite, 
which is free of dust and will burn without 
smoke or flame. It might also be formed 
by the intrusion of igneous rock. Ig- 
neous rock, having Intense heat, flowing 
into dykes in this anthracite would con- 
vert it into graphite, which is practically 
pure carbon. This theory is partly 
illustrated in the S. Wales coal-field. If 
we pass from the SE. to the NW. of tho 
field, we pass from bituminous C. seams 
through steam C. to the anthracite, 
steam C. being intermediate in composi- 
tion and properties between the bitu- 
minous and anthracite. Not all graphite 
formations can be ascribed to this process; 
and in some cases anthracite and bitu- 
minous C. occur together, and seem to 
have been formed under the same con- 
ditions. It has been thought that 
anthracite C. may be formed from a 
different kind of vegetation from that 


Lignite (q.v.) is Kometimos termed 
brown O., although it is inferior to true 
C. It is, however, used a good deal in 
Germany and N. America, where a vari- 
ety is found which cokes well. 

Bituminous coals form the greater part 
of tho O. measures, and aro tho forms In 
general use for domestic and commercial 
purposes. They are black, brittle, and 
opaque, and have a cross-jointed structure, 
often breaking into rhomboidal or (mbicol 
fragments. They have a sp. gr. of about 
1-3, and. If they are good varieties, will 
give 10 per cent ash or less. This ash, or 
incombustible inorganic matter, occurs in 
all C.S, and consists of sand and mud 
which has mixed with the layer of C. at 
the time of its formation. In some C.s 
(mainly continental) tho percentage of ash 
may rise to over 30. When a large 
amount of these impurities enter, causing 
a great lowering of the value of tho seam 
as fuel, it is called bituminous shale or 
sandstone, not C. From some of these 
shales and cannel C., oil is obtained by 
distiUatiou . Bituminous C.s are also used 
for obtaining gas. They aro heated iu 
closed retorts, and the O. gas, together 
with C. tar and ammonia, is formed, 
leaving coke as a residue. This coke is 
practically carbon, and is used in smelting. 
There are many different varieties of 
bituminous C., and sev. ways of classi- 
fying them are adopted. In a. Wales tlie 
general classification is into house C. and 
steam C. Under tho first heading are 
placed O.S with a fairly low percentage of 
carbon which, possessing comparatively 
large amounts of occluded gas, will burn 
with a large amount of flame. These 
seams are found all over the coal-field, 
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and are those nearest the sxirface, in some also. It is much used as a gas-producing 
places outcropping from the moTintaiuside. C., and also in some dlsts. for burning in 
The steam C., on the other hand, is always open nates. 

derived from pits of a fair depth. It has Anthracite (q.v.) is a hard, rocky form 
a higher percentage of carbon, is harder, of 0. with an almost metallic lustre. It is 
and has a greater lustre; and ae a con- difficult to kindle, but when burning it 
sequence of its comparatively small gives out great heat. It is found in the 
amount of composing gases, it bums W. of tho S. Wales coal-field and also in 
without a great deal of flame or smoke, America. It bums practically without 
aiiii has a greater amount of available smoke and flame, and has a greater hoat- 
Iieat. Local names are given to those ing power than any other form of C. 
seams which are first worked near them. Heating power of coal. C. is judged bv 
and these names remain with the seams the number of pounds of water which will 
wherever they may be worked. This be raised 1® F. by the burning of 1 lb. of 
will be seen from the names Wallsond, the fuel, by the amount of water evapor- 
Dcrby Brights, Mynyddyslwyn, etc. atod at 212° F. by 1 lb. of it, and these 
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General view, showing tho two shafts and pithead baths. 


Stcaiii C. is intermediate between bitu- 
minous and anthracite C., and tho finest 
steam O. in tho world is that found in S. 
Wales and Monmouthshire. While only 
antJiracite is found in the W., bituminous 
and steam C. can bo found right to the E. 
of the field. Tho Monmouthshire coal- 
field contains vjist supplies of steam C. 
which arc not inferior to those of Glam- 
organ, and they are at present being 
developed. Caking C.s burn freely, with 
great flame and smoke, but os they cake 
into clinkers, these prevent perfect com- 
bustion, and require efforts to free them 
from the fire-bars. Non -calving C.s bum 
free, and since tho ash reinains separate, 
are easy to stoke. Now'costle C. is among 
the caking varieties. Among other well- 
knowm forms of bituminous C. may bo 
nientionod splint C., a hard C., found in 
Scotland, which is used in smelting. 
Canncl C. burns with a crackling noise, 
and is therefore sometimes known as 
parrot C. It is hard, and does not soil 
the fingers, and some forms of it con bo 
polished and made into inkstands, etc. 
Some forms of Amor. C. are capable of this 


tests are always carried out on boilers of 
the type in which it is to be used, for it 
is found that tho heating power of any 
variety of C. varies considerably, accord- 
ing to tho conditions under which it is 
to be burnt. See E. S. Moore, Cool, Us 
Properties^ Analyse^s^ etc., 1922; A. L. 
Suimners, Anthracite, 1922; W. A. Bone 
and G. W. Himus, Coal, Us Constitnlion 
and Uses, 1936; P. J. Wilson, Jr, and 
J. H. Wells, Coal, Coke, and Coal Chemi- 
cals, 19.50; D. H. Banghain, Progress in 
Coal Science, 1950; Wilfrid Francis, Coal, 
1954; Colliery Year Book and Coal 
Trades Directory (annual). See also biblio- 
graphies for CoAL-FiELPS; Coal-mining; 
Coal Sui'PLIKS, 

Coal, Hydrogenation of, conversion 
of coal into a mixture of oils by treat- 
ment with hydrogen. The best method 
of hydrogenation is that of Bergius, 
which consists, essentially, of converting 
coke into a mixture of hydrogen and 
carbon monoxide by heating in steam 
and purifying the mixed gases from 
sulphur. Tho next stage is to oxidise the 
carbon monoxide to carbon dioxide. 
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which Is eflectod with further steam 
heatinir and a catalyst. The carbon 
dioxide is then removed by water under 
a pressure of 750 lb. to the square inch, 
and the hydrogen is freed from any 
remaining traces of carbon monoxide by 
treatment with a solution of copper com- 
pound and ammonia. The coal, having 
been cleansed by flotation, is then mixed 
•with creosote oil and a catalyst and 
ground to a fluid paste, which latter is 
heated, with the hydrogen, at a pressure 
of 250 times that of the atmosphere. 
It is thus converted into a mixture of 
oils which, on fractional distillation, can 
be separated into petrol and heavy and 
middle oil. Some 4 tons of coal ai‘e re- 
quired to yield 1 of petrol, and the ensuing 
petrol is of good quality and volatile. 

Coal, Low Temperature Carbonisation 
of, see CARBONISATION". 

Coal-flelds are constituted of those areas 
where the coal-b(mring strata ai)pear at 
the surface, or where their coal fuid iron- 
stones can be worked at a profit. In 
England very few workable seams are 
found low’or than the coal measures or 
the Upper Carboniferous div. of the Car- 
boniferous system. The *2 other divs. 
are the millstone ^it and the carboni- 
ferous limestone. In Scotland, however, 
valuable seams are found lower than the 
millstone grit, while oil shale is obtained 
even below the Carboniferous limestone. 
Coal is, however, worked from other< 
strata both older and younger than the 
Carboniferous, being worked from the 
Devonian, Miocene, Pliocene, Oolitic, and 
other formations, although coal obtained 
from these seams is of relatively small 
commercial value as compared with that 
obtained from the coal measures. C. are 
usually found in the form of a synclino or 
basin, dipping inwards at the edges and 
lying more or less level at the centre, thus 
causing the seams to crop out very fre- 
quently at the surface. This allows the 
coal to bo easily reached and worked, and 
has saved the C. from the destroying 
effects of denudation, to which tliey would 
have been very susceptible owing to the 
comparative softness of the coal-boaring 
strata. Among the many C. in tho Brit. 
Isles are the following: in the neighbour- 
hood of the Bristol Caannel, the S. Wales 
coal-field, and that of tho Forest of Dean, 
Avith a small one at Bristol; in tho Mid- 
lands occur the C. of Lelcs, E. Wai-wicks, 
S. Staffs, Coalbrookdale, Shrewsbury, and 
Flint; around the Pennine chain occur 
those of N. Staffs, Yorks, Lancs, Durham, 
Northumberland, and Cumberland; in 
1953 tho existence of a new coal-field In 
S. Derby, around Repton, possibly 
extending into Lelcs, was proved; in 
Scotland occur the Lanarkshire, Ayrshire, 
and Flfesbire, and in Ireland the Tyrone, 
Kilkenny, and Clare C. Tho S. Wales 
coal-field is famous all over the world as 
providing tho greater proportion of tho 
steam and anthracite coals used in the 
various mercantile marines and navies, 
while at the same time it provides coals of 
the kinds suited for smelting, manu- 
facturing, and house coals, together with 
those varieties used In the production of 


gas. Tho coal from the Midlands and the 
N. is generally used in all these branches, 
but it is not of such groat value for ship- 
ping purposes, and it is chiefly used in 
the great manufacturing and engineering 
centres of the N. The largest C. are 
probably those of Amorloa, which are 
over 80 times as lai'ge as the whole of 
those of Groat Britain, covering as they do 
nearly 200,000 sq. m. The term coal is 
used in the U.S.A. with no such narrow 
restriction as in England to varieties 
occurring in the older Carboniferous for- 
mations; but, os on the continent of 
Europe, includes anthracite and bitu- 
minous coals, liguitio coal, cannel coal, 
and ordinary lignite. The coal outfit 
of tho U.S.A., no less than the splendid 
quality of the numerous varieties, sur- 
passes that of any other country. The 
coal -bearing areas ore to be found 
scattered over more than 30 of tho 
states, and Indeed it is only in a few of the 
New England states that no coal occurs. 
The Appalachian mt system, extending 
from E. Pennsylvania to tho S., indicates 
the lino of tho prin. coal-boaring country, 
and it is here thiit tho most valuable do- 
X)oHits of hard anthracite are to be found. 
The group of fields of next importance is 
tho E. interior grtmp in Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Ohio, where are to 1)0 
found the best qualities of bituminous 
and cannel coal. In tho W. interior 
“group of Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, the 
output of the same varieties is no less 
Important. Next in importance come 
tho largo lignitic and bituminous C. of 
Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
and Now Mexico, which last-mentioned 
fields continue along tho lino of the 
Rockies northward into Canada. An- 
thracite also occurs in Massachusetts, 
Arkansas, and Virginia; bituminous C()al 
ill Nebraska, Michigan, and Alabama; and 
lignitic coal In nearly all the states W. of 
165® W. long., especially Now Mexico, 
(Colorado, California, and Utah. Lignite 
Is found mainly in tho W. states. Speak- 
ing geologically, the better qualities of 
both the anthracite and bituminous coals 
belong to tho Carboniferous formations, 
but tho quality varies only to a very un- 
certain degree with tho geologic age, and 
it is curious that whereas up to about 1870 
more antliraoito was mined in Pennsyl- 
vania than bituminous coal throughout 
tho country, since that year the produc- 
tion of bituminous coal has for exceeded 
tho fornior. According to tho U.S. 
Geological Survey, the geologic age of tho 
coal-beds ranges from Carboniferous in 
tho Appalachian and Mississippi valley 
provs. to Miocene on tho Atlantic coast 
provs. After Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. , Germany is the prin. exporting 
country. (See statistics under Coal 
Suri»LiES.) The partition of Silesia, 
writh its rich coal-field, was hotly con- 
tested after the First World War, and 
settlement was attempted by plebiscite 
In 1920. Eventually the mining area of 
Teschen, Low"or Silesia, fonnorly Austrian, 
was allotted to CzeohoslovEikla, already 
rich in minerals, while Upper Silesia, 
formerly German, was given to Poland. 
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other productive European fields are of faults, which information will help to 
located in Beli^iuui (Charleroi, Mons, determine the best location for the shafts. 
Lidae; and the Kompon, yet to bo ex- It is then possible to estimate the expense 
ploited), France (St Etienne), Germany of sinkinj? the shafts; the total quantity of 
(Westphalia and Khinoland), Spain coal available; the cost of working and 
(Asturias), and Russia (Donetz), while the probable profit. The boring methods 
coal is also found in the Alps, the Urals, may bo classified under 2 main systems: 
and at Spitsbergen. Other C. are those (1) Percussive system, carried out with 
in China, India, Japan, the Malay Archl- free-falling tools, or (2) Rotary system, 
pelago, Australia, New Zealand, S. wliich involves the cutting out of a solid 
Rhodesia, S. Africm, and Canada. Most core of the strata passed tl^ough. (lener- 
of the Chinese provs. contain coal, and ally, the second method is preferred, as 
China, judging by Its iininonso estimated the rook cores enable a complete record of 
resources, may be regarded os one of the the strata passed through to be obtained, 
leading coal countries of the world. Sinking and ptiing shafts. The best 
Japan and India, however, actually position for sinkmg depends upon {a) the 
produce considerably more coal than proximity of a main railway; (6) the 
China. Except in Nigeria and S. Rho- existence of a good road for transport; 
desia, little coal is produced in the Brit, (r) the limitation of underground road- 
Colonial Empire. Coal deposits are ways; (d) the presence of faults which may 
extensive in the SW. of Tanganyika, damage the shaft; and (e) the presence of a 
Coal is not the only commercial product supply of clean water for steam boilers, 
obtained in the C., for included in the same etc. In mountainous areas, valleys are 
strata are Ironstone, oil shale, fire-clay, naturally preferred for shafts as they 
sandstone, and igneous rocks which supply ensure the minimum depth to reach the 
a good paving and building stone, in fact coal. With dipping seams, the shafts are 
the oil shales and sandstones usually make often sunk to the deeper part so that 
up by far tho greatest proportion of the the bulk of the coal and water will gravi- 
tbicknesa of tho coal-bearing strata. See tate to tho shaft bottom and thus save 
also Carbon iKJiuous Svstem and Geo- power. Normally, the shafts are sunk 
logy. iSecSlr A. G. Ramsay, near the centre of the taking so as to 

graphy a^id- Geology of Great Britain, 1863; limit tho length of haulage and ventlla- 
E. A. N. Arbor, The Natural History o/ tion roads in all directions. The law 
Coal, 1012; I .Vnx^i, Mining Geology , 1918 ;|| requires that at least 2 shafts, 15 yds or 
J. Lomax, M wrostructure of a Coal Scam, more apart, be sunk to work each inde- 
1025; K. A. Martin, Coal and its Story, pendent coal taking. One will act as the 
1026; B. E. Dahlgreu, A Forest of the downcast or ingress and tho other as the 
Coal Aye, 1033. See also bibliographies iii)rast or egress. Both shafts must bo 
for Cc)al; Coal-jMINING ; Coal Supplies, provided with winding gear for tho con- 
Coal-fish, Greencod, or Saithe, or Gadus veyance of workmen. The shaft must be 
Virens, is a member of tho C(jd-flsh family, adequate in size, and the ftwdors wliioh 
It is carnivorous and is itself eaten by determine this are (a) the required daily 
man, and on tho W. coast of Scotland is output of coal; (5) the total quantity 
often caught in great abundance, as it of coal in the taking; (c) tho period of the 
in'cys on herring. Tho fish inhabits tho lease (in England it varies from 30 to 99 
seas between the Arctic and the Meditcr- years and in Scotland from 20 to 30 years); 
ranean, and is sometimes known os C. and (d) an additional space must be 
from the dark colour of back. allowed for water and compressed-air 

Coal-mining. Prospecting and explora- pipes and ventilation. The above in- 
firm. In prospecting for coal a knowledge formation will determine the size of the 
of geology is essential in order to detoiminc tubs or trains for carrying the coal, the 
whether the rocks belong to the Carbon- size of tho cages in tho shaft, and finally 
iferous system. In countries where C. tho size of the shaft itself. Engineers are 
operations are in progress, valuable nowada 3’'8 generous in shaft sizes to aUow 
information may be obtained from neigh- ample space for ventilation. In Great 
bouring collieries, and records such os the Britain, shafts up to 24 and 25 ft In 
Brit. Geological Surv^ey memoirs and diameter are not uncommon. A depth of 
maps. In most cases, tho coal outcrops 4000 to 5000 ft is considered to be about 
have been worked away, but tlieir former the maximnm at which coal can bo profit- 
existence may be marked by blackened ably mined in Great Britain. There is a 
earth or old rubbish heaps. The bed of great variety of sliaft forms, such as tho 
a stream may contain coal fragments rectangular, octagonal, elliptical, and cir- 
<lerived from some outcrop of a seam, cular. Tho rectangular is easy to secure 
Where the nature of the rocks Indicates with timber and divide into compart- 
that ( oal exists in tho area, the expense of monts. Tho circular shape is the strong- 
boring to prove it may bo justified. Two, ost and can he lined easily with brick, 
three, or more boroiioles are put down at concrete, or cast-iron tubbing. The 
points selected from the geological survey, circular is the form usually adopted in 
These boreholes will provide information England and Wales. When sinking 
regarding (a) the number, thickness, and through tho incoherent surface deposits, 
quality of tho seams, (6) the nature of the special precautions are necessary. Some- 
rooks through which the shafts will have times hods of water-logged gravel or 
to be sunk, (c) the depth from the surface quicksand will render the sinking difficult 
of the individual seams, id) the amount and necessitate special methods. Having 
and direction of dip, (e) the presence of reached tho hard rock, the sinking opera- 
water, and ( / ) the existence and position tions include blasting and excavating. 
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removal of debris in special buckets, 
raising: the water, and finally lining or 
supporting the shaft sides (see Sinking). 
When the coal is reached, the mining 
engineer provides for the protection of the 
Shalt and surface buildings from damage, 
due to ground subsidence, by leaving a 
large pillar of coal around the shaft 
bottom. 

Methods of working. When the shafts 
have reached the coal and the shaft pillar 
is formed, the method of working the seam 
must be decided. In the longwall method, 
the coal face is opened out at the edgo of 
the shaft pillar and the whole of the seam 
removed in one operation. The space 
from which the coal has been removed is 
completely or partly filled with dirt 
obtained from the seam or the rock beds 
above or below the seam. This area filled 
with dirt is known as the goaf or gob, and 
through this all roads to gain access to the 
coal face are maintained. In the pillar 
and stall method, the seam is divided into 
rectangular pillars by driving stalls or 
boards at right angles to each other. 





FIG. 1. TIMBERING IN C\)AL FACE 


After n certain area of coal has been split 
up into pillars, the work of extracting 
them is commenced. There are numerous 
modifications of these 2 main systems 
to meet the varying conditions. As a 
general rule, seams of 4 ft or under in 
thickness are worked longwall, and seams 
over this thickness by some form of pillar 


working under valuable property or water, 
in which case the pillars are left to support 
the strata. 

Timbering, The roof and sides of mine 
roadways and coal faces must be sup« 
ported and made secure to prevent 
accidents and to maintain traffic and 
ventilation. Ordinary timbering will only 
resist the minor pressure caused by the 
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FIG. 2. PLAN OF SYSTEMATIC TIMBERING 


weight of tho rock immediately above the 
coal. The major rock pressure is irresist- 
ible and can only bo controlled by system- 
atic packing of the goaf. In N orthumber- 
land and Durham, a special body of 
trained men are employed in each pit to do 
this work, wliile in Wales, Lancs, and 
Scotland, tho colliers do most of ttie tim- 
bering required in their places. At the 
^oal face single props are set with a lid on 
jftop. This ud distributes the pressure 
over a greater area. With hard floors, tho 
feet of tho props are often tapered to 
prevent their crushing wlien the roof 
weight comes on. With soft floors, a sole 
piece is often placed under the prop as well 
as above it. Another method used in the 
coiil face and on the sides of roadways is 
that of chocks consisting of pieces of wood 
placed in the form of squares, which arc 
built up to the roof and wedged tightly. 
Fig. 2 shows the systematic timbering 
method being applied in a longwall face. 


and stall. The system of working to be 
adopted will depend upon (a) the thick- 
ness and inclination of tho seam; (b) the 
depth below the surface ; (c) the nature of 
roof and floor; (d) tho presence of gas or 
water; (e) the presence of old workings; 
(/) the existence of valuable surface 
buildings requiring protection. In long- 
wall advancing f the coal is worked from tho 
shaft pillar towards tho boundary, while 
in longwall retreating the main roads are 
driven to the boundary and the seam is 
worked backwards towards tho shaft. 
The bearing of tho main roads driven from 
the shaft bottom varies with the haulage 
requirements, tho inclination of the seam, 
and the position of the shaft relative to 
to coal taking. The advantages of the 
longwall system of working ore (a) it is 
very suitable for machine cutting and con- 
veying; (6) concentration of men; (c) the 
ventilation is better; (d) better roof 
control and therefore greater safety. Fig. 
1 shows a section across a longwall coal 
face, with the goal packed with dirt, props 
for supporting the roof, and a sprag to 
hold the face slip xmtil the miner is ready 
to work it. The pillar and stall method 
is usually adopted in thick seams or when 



FIG. 3. TIMBERING IN INCLINED SEAM 


Roadways are usually supported by means 
of a cross-bar and props, although when 
only the roof requires securing, a cross-bar 
alono may bo sufficient. Fig. 3 shows 
double timbering In on inclined and 
moderately thick seam where part of the 
hard floor is removed for headroom. Tho 
joint between the cross-bar and the 
uprights is known as the Welsh notch. 
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In the case of wide roadways, the cross- 
bars axe sometimes supported by a centre 
prop. Nowadays, mam roadways that 
require supporting are lined with brick 
ov reinforced concrete arches, or by brick 
Bide walls with steel girders as cross-bars. 

Semicirculai* steel arches are now a 
frequent method of supporting roadways. 

These are placed 2 to 4 ft apart with 
tie-rods to secure them one to the other. 

Tliis method of support is less cumber- 
some than wood and it is fireproof and not 
liable to decay. Even at the coal face, 
steel is gradually replacing wood. Steel 
props may be cylinders or girders. Tlio 
chief methods of preserving mine timber 
are thorough drying before use, stripping 
the bark, and the use of preservatives 
such ns zinc chloride, copper sulphate, iron 
sulphate, lime, and creosote (from tar). 

The timber in return airways is usually 
sprayed with a solution of copper sulphate 
at regular intervals. In America, shaft 
timber is often sprayed with cement, which 
renders it fireproof and fimgus-i)roof. 

Winning the coal. Most seams have 
joints or cleavage pianos, and tliere is 
always one direction along wliich the coal 
will yield most readily. The cleats in the 
coal are known as back or face slips, 
depending on the direction from which 
they are worked. When the slips are as 
shown in Fig. 1 the miner works away the , 
lower part or butt, when the coal mm be I be 100 yds in length, and give an output of 
readily parted slip by slip. The miner’s v 250-300 tons of coal per shift. Fig. 4 is a 
tools consist of picks, shovels, hammers, section along a coal face showing 2 face 
wedges, and hatchets. Drilling innehinos belt conveyors (A) delivering coal on to a 
ore worked citlier by hand, clectrit^ power, tub (13). In some cases these face Con- 
or compressed air. They are used for veyors deliver the coal on to a gate con- 
boring in the seam, roof, or floor to blast it veyor, which in turn discharges into tubs 
loose. When the seam lias been undercut, some distance back on the gate road, 
sprngs may be necessary to hold the coal Haulage of coal underground. There is 
until the loading commences. A sprag is a great variety of haulage systems in use 
an inclined prop against the coal as shown underground. The system to be adopted 
iu Fig. 1. If the coal is hard, it may be depends upon (a) the amount and dirtwtion 
necessary to use mechanical wedges or of gradient; (b) the reinilarity of gradient; 

(c) the daily and total tonnage of coal to 
be hauled; and (d) the power available. 
Mine trams (or tubs) are usually built of 
steel or steel alloyed with copper to pre- 
vent corrosion. Locomotives, which are 
popular in America, may be driven by 
jietrol, electric power, or compressed air. 
Safety from fire or explosions is obtained 
by using compressed air or storage battery 
locomotives. In Brit, mines, electric and 
compressed-air power are favoured for 
haulage purposes. Electric power is 
largely confined to the main haulage 
planes where the ventUation is good, and 
compressed air is preferred for the inbye 
haulages. Where the full tubs have to be 
brought do\vnhill on an inclined plane a 
self-acting incline can be used. In this 
case, the gravity pull of the full tubs is 
utilised to haul up the empty tubs. Some- 
times full tubs haul a bogie containing iron 
even shot-firing to bring it down. Iti weights up the incline, and the bogie, 
gnssy or fiery mines, only certain specified when descending, hauls up the empty 
explosives may be employed. tubs. The endless-rope system of haulage 

Coal face rnaxMnery. A coal-cutting is greatly favoured on long, fairly flat 
machine consists of a motor which works roadways. One endless rope travels con- 
either a disk, chain, or a bar type of cutter, tinuously in one direction. The trams 
A longwall coal-cutter is fixed at one end are attached to the rope in various 
of the coal face and by means of a rope or and can be attached or detached by 
chain is hauled along the face whilst or by other means. 


ways, 

hand 
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IN TUl^S 


cutting 0 groove or channel to a depth of 
3 to 6 ft as it travels along. The disk 
machine acts In principle like a circular 
saw laid horizontally. In the chain 
machine the cutters are fixed to an endless 
chain resembling that of a band saw. ,^he 
bar machine carries teeth along its lon^b 
and in action resembles a saw-file. Dif- 
ferent types of conveyors are in use, the 



most popular being the belt, jigger (or 
shaker), and the scraper chain. The con- 
veyor extends the whole length of the coal 
face and delivers tlie coal either into the 
tubs at the roadway or on to a gate or 
main conveyor. There are machines now 
in operation which simultaneously cut and 
load the coal on longwall faces, which may 
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Co(d winding. The coal tubs, on 
reachiHer the shaft bottom, are run Into 
oaires. Two caijres are provided in oaoli 
shaft, one ascending: while the other 
descends. The cages ai‘e guided in the 
shaft by wood, rail, or wire-rope guides. 
Each cage may have from 1 to 4 decks, 
each deck holding 1 or more tubs. Totally 
enclosed double-decked cages of wrought 
iron or steel and holding 2 tubs on each 
deck are common. The cages are attached 
to the winding rope by chains. Winding 
ropes are now almost exclusively made of 
plough steel owing to its groat tensile 
strezi^h, elasticity, and wearing (lualities. 
A ploi^h steel rope has a breaking stress of 
9.')~125 tons per sq. in. The load on the 
winding engine varies considerably during 
a complete wind, being a maximum at 
the start. To counterbalance the weight 
of the winding rope, a rope is fixed to the 
bottom of each cage and run around a 
pulley at the bottom of the shaft. If this 
tail rope equals the weight of the winding 
rope, the dead load on the winding engine 
is only that of the coal. Coal winding is 
sometimes performed by the skip or 
bucket method which, in conjunction with 
face and gate-road conveyors, is a further 
step towards the elimination of tubs 
ttudorground. 

Mine gases. The chief noxious gases 
with which miners are concerned are 
firedamp, carbon dioxide, and carbon 
monoxide. ITiredamp, methane, or car- 
burettod hydrogen, is the most common 
mine gas. It is colourless, odourless, 
tasteless, and a non-poisonous gas. 
although It will cause suffocation when 
breathed, owing to the absence of air. 
Since it is only about half as dense as 
air, it is generally found near the roof or in 
cavities. When mixed with air in certain 
proportions it is very explosive. Its 
presence in mine air is detected by its 
effect on the flame of a miner’s safety 
lamp, on which a bluish cap is formed 
when sufficient gas is i)re8ent. Firedamp 
is given off from the coal and the sur- 
rounding rocks, sometimes suddenly as 
'blowers.* Carbon dioxide also exists in 
varying small quantities in coal and is 
produced by the combustion of carbon- 
aceous material, the burning of lamps, and 
the breathing of men and horses. It is a 
colourless and odourless gas and, being 
about one and a half times as dense as 
air, it gathers near the floor and in dip 
working. This gas will not burn, neither 
%vill it support combustion. It is detected 
by the dimness of the flame of a safety 
lamp, and the flame is extinguished when 
large quantities are present. When 
breathed it causes fatigue, panting, and 
headache according to the amoimt present. 
Carbon monoxide is principally produced 
08 a result of gob fires and by the explosion 
of flredamp and coal dust. It is a colour- 
less and odourless gas, slightly lighter than 
air. Tills gas is a very deadly poison and 
the breatliing of even minute traces ^vill 
cause poisonous effects. The symptoms 
of carbon monoxide poisoning are breath- 
lessness and palpitation, severe headaches, 
drowsiness, or collapse according to the 
amount present. 


VeniUatian. The prln. function of 
ventilation is to convey fresh air to all 
parts of the mine and to carry away gases 
and waste products, and thus provide a 
safe and wholesome atmosphere in all 
parts where men work or travel. In 
certain small mines, the ventilation is 
natural, owing to a difference in temp, 
of the air in the downcast and the upcast. 



FIG. 5. VENTILATING FAN 


Natural ventilation is, however, unreliable, 
and is alwas^s liable to cease or even change 
its direction according to the season of 
the year. The Coal Mines Act, 1911, of 
(Ireat Britain states that a idace is not fit 
to work in if the air contains either less 
than 19 per cent of oxygon or more than 
1 i per cent of carbon dioxide. Formerly, 
many mines were ventilated by steam jots, 
waterfalls, or furnrices. Fans are almost 


INTAKE 



RETURN 


FIG. 0. AIR CROiSSING 


exclusively used nowadays. These are 
either exhausting or forcing fans. The 
former exliausts the air from the top of 
the upcast shaft, while the latter forces the 
air down the downcast shaft. Most fans 
are of the exhausting type (Fig. 5). Tiie 
air current which is created by a fan must 
be circulated throughout the mine. This 
is accomplished by ventilation doors, air- 
crossings, brattices, etc. When the air 



FIG. 7. USE OF RRATTICE 


current has to be deflected or turned at 
branch roads a door Is used, which cun 
close automatically. When an intake 
airway crosses a return airway, an air- 
crossing, as shown in Fig. 6, is constructed 
to prevent the 2 curronts mixing. Brat- 
tice sheets are sometimes necessary in 
narrow places to direct the air to the 
working face as shown in plan in Fig. 7 . 
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Pumping, The foUowingr systems of 
dealing with pit water are employed 
according to circnmstances: (a) rnising 
water in chests or tanks from dip workings ; 

(b) winding water in barrels in shafts; 

(c) removing water by means of siphons; 
and (d) removing water by means of 
pumps driven by steam, compressed air, 
or electric motors. When the quantity of 
water to be dealt with is small, tanks or 
barrels are used to remove it to the 
surface. With greater quantities it is 
usual to employ pumps of various types. 
Of late years great strides have been 
made in the use of 3 -throw, centrifugal, 
and turbine pumps driven electrically. 
Sev. of those pumping units may be 
installed between the workings and the 
surface, one pump delivering its water to 
the next pump and so on until the surface 
is reached. 

LigMing of mines. The various methods 
of mine lighting are (a) oil safety lamps, 
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and {b) electric lamps. The danger of 
using candles and open lamps in mines 
is that the pressure of firedamp in the 
right percentage would cause an explosion. 
An oil safety lamp is one which has its 
flame protected in such a way that it 
should not ignite firedamp if present in the 
air. Sev. types of oil safety lamps are in 
use, being modifications of the original 
Davy, SteT)honson, and Clanny himps 
{see Davy Lamp). Electric safety lamps 
are now made of satisfactory design, 
cither to be carried by hand or worn in 
the hat. They possess many advantages 
over the oil lamps, and arc now very 
popular in Great Britain, IT.S.A., and 
Canada. 

SofiiTig and cleaning. When the coal 
roaches the surface, the tubs are run on 
to a weighing machine and the weight is 
registered. They are then run on to a 
revolving 'tippler,* where the coal is 
disohanfed on to either a fixed bar or a 
jigging screen which separates the small 
from the large coal. The largo coal 
passes on travelling belts to picking belts 
or tables where pieces of shale are removed. 
From there it is either subjected to further 
screening and sizing by machines or 
loaded direct Into railway wagons under- 


neath. The removal of dirt on the 
picking belts is only a preliminary 
cleaning, as small coal and some varieties 
of large coal are so full of impurities that 
they can only be efficiently cleaned by 
washing in water or other liquid. There 
is a large variety of coal washers but the 
principle in all cases is more or less the 
same. If raw coal bo placed in an upward 
current of water of a certain velocity, the 
coal particles will be carried upwards by 
the stream, but the impurities such as 
shale, being heavier, will descend through 
the upcoming water. This principle is 
used in all coal-washing plants. 

Bihliographj/. O, Guttman, Blasting: 
a Handbook for the use of Engineers and 
others engaged in Mining, 2'unnelling, 
Quarrj/ing, etc,^ 1892, 190(1; S. H. (.’ox. 
Prospecting for Minerals (.3rd ed.), 1903; 
.T. Tongo, Principles and Practice of Coal 
Mining, 1907 ; H. F. Bulman and R. A. S. 
lledmayne, ColUerg Working and Manage^ 
ment, 1912, 1925; M. II. Haddock. Mine 
Ventilation and Ventilators, 1924; J, 
Kirsopp, Use of Power in Colliery Work- 
ings, 1920; K. Neville Moss, Oases, Dust, 
and Heat in Mines, 1927; .1. Park, A Text- 
book of Mining Qcologg, 1927 ; J. Roberts, 
Mining Education (2 vols.). 1927; I. 
Thomas, Coal in the Ncio Era, 1934; E. N. 
'Aem, Coal Miner's Pocket-book, 1938; 
IT. C. Price, Notes on Spontaneous Com- 
bustion in Coni Minejt, 1945; H. R. 
•Wheeler, A Mamial of Modern Under- 
ground Haulage Methods for Mining 
Engineers, 1946; T. Bryson and A. 
Harvey, Science for Miners, 1946; I. C. F. 
Statham, Coal Mining, 1950; R. McAdnm, 
Colliery Surveying, 1953; Mining Year 
Hook (ann.). 

Coal-tit, Coal-titmouse, or Coalmouse, 

Pf)pnlar name for Pnrus ater, a small 
spcf’les of Paridae with a. black head and 
<lull-colourod body. 

Coal Gas, see Gas Maxttpacture. 

Coal Measures, see Carhoniperous 
System; Coal-fields; Geology; Palae- 
ontology; Petrology. 

Coal Mines, Nationalisation of. By the 
(^oal Act, 1938, a Coal Commission was 
constituted. In which was vested, as from 
1 July 1942, the ownership of aU coal 
(and certain associated minerals and 
rights), with the duty of exercising their 
functions as owners ‘in such manner as 
they might think best for promoting the 
interests, cfflciency, and better organisa- 
tion of the coal-mining industry.* The 
aggregate amount of compensation to be 
paid l)y the commission for coal and 
coal rights was fixed by the Act at 
£60.450.000, with additional sums for 
other associated property and rights; 
and the commission might borrow up 
to £76,450,000 for the payment of com- 
pensation and other expenses payable by 
them. The valuation of separate coal 
holdings, as registered under the Coal 
(Registration of Ownership) Act, 1937, 
was carried out by valuation boards 
appointed by the Ministry of Fuel and 
power, and payment of the compensation 
completed. The commission was also 
charged with duties of promoting amalga- 
mation of colliery undertakings in any 
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area in which they considered the number 
of separate tmdortakings to bo so erreat 
as to be detrimental to the efficient 
worklnff, treating, or disposing of coal. 
After ^e Second World War, the Coal 
Commission was replaced by the National 
Coal Board, constituted tmder the Coal 
Industry Nationalisation Act, 1946, and 
a tribunal was set up to determine the 
global sum of compensation to be paid for 
certain assets of the coal industry to be 
transferred to the Coal Board. The tri- 
bunal fixed the amount of compensation 
at £164,660,000. The assets transferred 
may be described broadly as the assets 
of the coal Industry, excluding assets 
sucli as coke ovens and by-product 
plant. The award is dated 1 Aug. 
1946. In pursuance of an order made 
under the Coal Mines Nationalisation 
Act the transfer of the 0. M. to 
national ownership was effected on 1 
Jan. 1947. 

Coal Supplies. On the initiative of the 
Xllth International Geological Congress, 
which met in Toronto in 1913, an inquiry 
was made into the C. S. of the world. 
Actual world resources were estimated 
in metric tons at 716,154,000,000, wdiUe 
the possible and probable reserves totalled 

6,681.399,000,000. 

A list of the European coal-producing 
countries and their production (1954) is 
given in Table 1. Table 2 gives produc- 
tion and consumption in the U.K. for th<f , 
first quarter of 1955, and Table 3 the pro- 
duction and export for 1934-8, for com- 
parison. In view of the large output of 
the U.K. fields and their comparatively 
small size, thought has been given to the 
possible exhaustion of our C. S. Two 
roytd commissions have thoroughly 
studied the subject, one being under the 
chairmanship of the Duke of Argyll, and 
the other under Lord Allcrton. The first 
of these commissions pub. its report in 
1871, and the conclusion reached wfis that 
the attainable amount of coal in the known 
coal-fields was 90,207,000,000 tons, and 
the probable amount available in other 
places was 56,273,000,000 tons, thus mak- 
ing a total coal supply of 146,480,000,000 
tons. The second commission reported in 
1905 that the net estimate of unworked 
coal was 100,915,000,000 long tons. This 
allowed for all possible losses, but at the 
same time It was recognised that inferior 
coal and small coal, hitherto discounted, 
had become of use to aev. Important in- 
dustries. such as the patent fuel trade and 
the gas and by-product industry. In 
1913 Dr Strahan compiled the report in 
Great Britain for the Xllth International 
Congress, basing his statistics on the 
findings of the 1905 commission, modified, 
however, by further exploration. Esti- 
mates were reckoned to a depth of 6000 ft, 
as against the 4000 ft hitherto held to be 
the limit, and the total reserve of cool for 
the U.K., including Ireland, was put at 
189,434,749.920 metric tons. Less than 
10 per cent of this reserve is anthracite. 
The Samuel Coal Commission, 1925, 
basing its assumption on the figures of 
previous estimates, reported that at the 
present rate of output the actual reserve 


of coal, mined at a depth of 4000 ft, would 
last 5 centuries. Taking into account all 

E robable reserves, including the possi- 
ility of mining at a depth lower than 
4000 ft, the reserve would last 7 centuriea 
or more. At the same time, coal con- 
sumption has increased to the extent that 
production at the present rate is insuffi. 
cient to cover the demand. Increased 
productivity is necessary to meet the 
expected demand for 250 million tons per 
annum in 1965. A specialist group of the 
Brit. Productivity Council pub, a report 
in Sept. 1953, recommending (1) a declarn- 
tion by the gov. that it envisaged the 
country’s almost complete dependence on 
coal for 30 years; (2) Investigation of the 
possibility of reserving high-grade coal for 
specific purposes; (3) Early cessation of 
opencast mining and retention of I’eserves 
for emergency; (4) High priority for moans 
of improving fuel utilisation, incentives 
to industry to instal economising plant, 
and estab. of a fuel-eflaciency organisation ; 
(5) Speeding up of economy measures in 
nationalised industries; (C) Abandonment 
of manufacturing processes inimical to 
fuel economy; (7) Confinement of use of 
solid fuel, gas, and electricity to pm*poses 
for which each is best suited, and a closer 
integration of gasworks with powtn* 
stations. 

ZTnUed States of America. The Amer. 
coal trado was fully estab. in 1820, al- 
though the output was not then very largts 
when the Schuylkill Navigation Co. sent 
coal down the Lehigh and Delaware ICs 
to Philadelphia. Up to the year 1870 the 
coal output of the U.S.A. was less than 
that of either Great Britain or Germany. 
Then, in 1871, the U.S.A. began to pas- 
Germany, and from 1877 onwards com- 
pletely left Germany behind. GrciJt 

Britain’s output was passed in 1899, ami 
the U.S.A. are now producing nearly ono- 
tbird of the world’s C. S. In 1920 ov(‘i* 

587,000,000 long tons were producocl, 

while in 1923 and 1926 the total was 

687,000,000 tons in each year, the 

average for the decade 1920-9 being over 

500,000,000 tons. In 1932 the figure 

dropped to 317,000,000 tons, and in 1933 
to 336,000,000 tons. In the same decade 
exports averaged nearly 28,000,000 tons. 
Recent export figures have been lower. 
In 1929 the U.S.A, had 11-7 per cent of 
world coal exports; in 1930 the proportion 
was 9-2, as against tho U.K.’s 40*1 and 
34-9 respectively, and Germany’s 19 H 
and 26 4. The total area estimated 
to contain coal-beds is close on 500,000 
sq. m., of which about 250,530 contain 
anthracite and bituminous coal, about 
100,000 varying grades of bituminous, 
cannol, and li^itic coal, and the rest 
ordinary lignite. In the 1913 estimate 
for the Goolofidcal Congress the original 
tonnage of all kinds of coal on levels above 
3000 ft was reckoned at 3,225,394,300,000 
metric tons. The total production of 
coal to the end of 1910 was 7,480,355,040 
metric tons, and an amount equal to half 
this figure was allowed for waste; it 
followed that 11,220,532,560 tons out of 
the original tonnage had been exhausted, 
leaving a reserve of over 3,200,000,000. 
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TABLE 1. COAL PRODUCTION IN WESTERN EUROPE, 1954 



1000 

Oufput per 

Number of 


victric ton^ 

manshift 

tons 

workers 

Belgium 

29,429 

1*098 

147,000 

Gzechoslovakia 

21,500 



Franco 

54,405 

1*504 

216,000 

Saar 

16,818 

1*744 

57,300 

W. Germany 

128,035 

1*492 

429,000 

Italy 

1,074 


8,500 

Netherlands 

12.071 

1 497 

47,900 

I'oland 

91.300 



Spain 

12,429 



U.K. 

1 227.875 

1*614 

705,000 


Germany also produced 87,811,Qi00 tons lijfnite. 

Germany exported (in 1954) 16,711.000 tons, the U.IC. 13.918,000 tons, while the 
TT.H.A. exported 9,810,000 tons to W. Europe. Exports troiu the Saar reached 
8.994,000 tons. The following countries imported coal: 


France 

Italy 

W. Germany 
Netherlands 


11,683,000 tons 

9.634.000 „ 

9.285.000 „ 

7.148.000 


Denmark 

I’.K. 

{Sweden 


4.470.000 tons 

3.053.000 „ 

3.024.000 


TABLE 2. COAL ITIODUCTION AND CONriUMPTION IN THE U.K.,1 JANUARY- 31 MARCH 1955 



M i ned 
tons 

Open- 

cast 

Total 

Inland 

consumption 

Shii)ment 

overseas 

January 

4,265.500 

142.000 

4,408,400 

4,787,500 

284,500 

February 

4,358,675 

159.000 

4,517,075 

4,822,000 

267,500 

March 

4,420,860 

192,860 

4,613,720 

4,754,000 

274,000 


TABLE 3. THE OUTPUT OF COAL IN GREAT BRITAIN, AND THE COAL, COKE, ANp PATENT 
FUEL EXPORTED, IN THE FIVE YEARS PRECEDINQ THE SECOND WOULD WAR 


' 

Year 

Coal produced 

Coaly cokCy etc.y exported 

hunkers for 
Ships in 
Foreign 
Trade ♦ 

Tons 

Value 

Tons 

Value 

19.34 

1935 

1936 

1937 
1038 

220.726.000 

222.249.000 

228.448.000 

240.409.000 

227.015.000 

& 

142.119.000 

144.539.000 

160.119.000 

182.674.000 

188.822.000 

42.582.000 

41.870.000 

37.348.000 

43.463.000 

38.196.000 

£ 

34.603.000 

34.578.000 

32.292.000 

41.888.000 

40.713.000 

Tons 

13.487.000 

12.626.000 

11.948.000 

11.703.000 

10.489.000 


‘ Not included In exports. 

E,E. 3 T 
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In 1948, the proved world resources 
stated as follows: 

Million tons 

Europe 548,000 

N. Amtjrica 42,000 

Central and S. 

America 2,000 

Africa 9,000 

Asia 11,000 

Australasia 4,000 

Total 616,000 


In 1955 the total world coal production 
was estimated at 1,50 i, 100, 000 metric 
tons; the chief coal -producing countries 
in 1955 are given below: 

Thousands of 
metric tons 

U.S.A. 447,577 

U.S.S.R. 276,100 

U.K. 225,157 

Federal Ger. Hep. 131,811 
I>olan<l 94,4W6 

China (continental) 93,170 

I>anco 55,335 

Japan 42,423 

India 38,826 

Union of S. Africa 32,111 

Belgium 29,978 

Czechoslovakia 22,100 

Australasia 20,399 

Saar 17,329 - 

Spain 12,426 ^ 

Netherlands 11,895 

Canada 11,362 

Tui’key 5,496 

See I. Thomas, Coal in the New Era : Our 
National Wealth, 1934; Political and 

Economic Planning, The British Coal 

Industry, 1936; Imperial Institute, The 

Mineral Industry of the British Empire 
and Foreign Countries: Summary (arm.), 
1938; H. Li. Pirie, British Coal, 1944; 
H. Townshend-Rose, I'he British Coal 
Industry, 1951; W. W. Haynes, National- 
isation in Practice, 1953. See also biblio- 
graphies for Coal, Coalfip:li)«, Coal- 

MI.VING. 

Coal Tar, one of the products obtained 
by the carbonisation of bituminous coal 
the others being coal gas or coke oven 
gas, coke, crude benzole, and ammonia- 
cal liquor. C. T. is condensed with the 
ammoniacal liquor forming a dark- 
coloured viscous lower layer. Originally 
C, T. was an unwanted by-product, 
although the earliest i^atent for the des- 
tructive distillation of coal, taken out by 
Becher and Serle in 1681, was for the pro- 
duction of C. T. and pitch. Fortunately 
the rapid development of the gas industry 
and the replacement of the old bee-hivo 
coke ovens by by-product ovens coincided 
with an increasing demand for some of the 
products of C. T., particularly for creosote 
for the preservation of railway sleepers 
and for naphtha as a rubber solvent. The 
rapidly developing science of organic 
chem. too, found O. T. a veritable treasure 
chest of new chemicals which rapidly 
became the raw materials for synthetic 
dyestuffs and drugs. Thus C. T. was 
transformed from an embarrassing waste 
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were product to tho valuable by-product it is 
to-day. In Great Britain the present 
production of 0. T. is close to 3,000,009 
tons per year, of which about 42 per cent 
Is derived from gas-works* continuous 
vertical retorts and about 50 per cent from 
coke ovens or horizontal retorts. C ’hemic- 
ally C. T. is an extremely complex mix- 
ture; over 400 Individual compounds liavo 
so far been identified in or isolated from it. 
While comparatively little is known of 
the chemical nature of the components 
whose molecular weights range from 400 
to 2000, the cliemical nature of the 70-80 
per cent of C. T. whose molecular weight 
range is from 80 to 400 is now fairly well 
estab. Aromatic hydrocarbons, particu- 
larly polynuclear hydrocarbons with or 
without substituent methyl groups pre- 
dominate; over 90 per cent of coke oven 
and horizontal retort tars consist of such 
components with up to 5 per cent of 
paraffinic hydrocarbons, a small per- 
centage of hydroxy-aromatic compounds, 
and smaller amounts of heterocyclic 
nitrogen, sulphur, and oxygon compounds. 
C. T. derived from continuous vortical 
retorts differs in that it may contain 
15-25 per cent of paraffins, 20-25 per cent 
of hydroxy -aromatic compounds (phenols) 
and of the remaining aromatic hydro- 
carbons the majority contain one or more 
methyl or etliyl substituent groups. 
Commercially the components of C. T, 
are separated into fractions by distillation. 
Formerly this process was carried out in 
batch X)ot-8tills and tho fractions — light 
oil, light creosote or middle oil, heavv 
creosote or heavy oil — pitch-treatod for 
the recovery of certain major components. 
Over the past 25 years there has been uri 
increasing tendency to I'eplnoe pot-stills 
by largo continuous pipo-stills which mov 
process up to 400 ions per day of crude 
tar, and in 1955 about two-thirds of the 
C. T. distilled in Britain was processed in 
continuous plants. These plants give 
narrower and better designed fractions 
which loads to an increase in the yield and 
purity of the separated components. In 
view of tho difference In tho chemical 
nature of tho 2 main types of tar, tho 
fractions taken from coke oven tar are 
different from those taken from continuous 
vortical retort tar. From these forinei, 
light oil (distilling up to 200“ C.), naph- 
thalene oil (220-230“ C.), wash oil (230- 
270“ C.), anthrtveene oU (270-330“ C.), and 
heaw oil (330-360“ C.) are the main 
fractions; from the latter tho frmjtioiis 
taken arc crude benzole (0-15“ C.), crude 
naphtha (150-180“ C.), carbolic oil (180- 
230“ C.), wtish oil (230-270“ C.), and heavy 
oil (270-360“ C.). All the distillates 
boiling up to 200“ C. are refined and 
redistilled to give benzole, toluole, xylolea, 
and naphthas which supply the chemical 
industries with the benzene, toluene, 
xylenes, etc., used as starting materials for 
a vast range of intermediates for the 
synthesis of dyestuffs, pharmaceuticals, 
explosives, plastics, etc. Naphtbalono 
is extracted from the naphthalene and 
carbolic oils, and from the latter conio 
phenol, cresols, and xylenols. The main 
use for naphthalene is for the production 
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of phthalio anliydride, while the phenol* 
cresols, and xylenols are extensively used 
for the production of thermosettini? resins, 
bactericides, anti-oxidants, etc. The 
otlier major by-product is anthracene, 
used for tho production of dyestuff inter- 
mediates; it is derived from the antlira- 
cone oil fraction. However, the sejinrated 
chemicals from O. T. amount to only 
lO-lT) per cent of the crude tar. Pitch 
(q.v,), the residue left on distillation, 
represents 50-65 per cent, and the remain- 
ins 25-35 per cent consists of creosote, a 
mixture of oil from which the by-products 
liave been removed. (’. T. pitch is used 
extensively as a binding agent for coal 
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LEICE8TEIISIIIRE MINERS ON THEIR 
WAY TO PIT-HEAD BATHS 


i)riquettes and carbon electrodes, and 
either alone or mixed witii creosote as a 
li<iuid fuel. Large amounts of pitch 
tliixod back with creosote oils arc used as 
road tar and as an uuti-corrosion pro- 
tective coating for steel and concrete 
pipes and structural steel work. Creosote 
is the most extensively used material for 
preserving wood against attack l)y fungi 
and insects; other uses include the pro- 
duction of motor spirit by liydrogenation 
(about 150,000 tons per year), as a disin- 
fectant, and as a solvent for extracting 
benzole from coal gas. Tho yield of 
crude C. T. from continuous vortical 
retorts is approximately 7*5 per cent by 
weight and from coke ovens and liorizontal 
retorts about 5 per cent by weight. See 
articles on tho various substances men- 
tioned above. See also C. Ijunge, Coal Tar 
and Ammonia, 1916; A. R. Wames, Coal 
Tar Distillation, 1923; Winkler, Der 
Sieinkohlenteer, 1951. 

Coal Trade. Various laws have been 
passed regulating the 0. T. From very 
early times the Corporation of London 
used to weigh or measure all coal brought 
into the port, while the mayor and aider- 
men of London and the justices of the 


cos. could also, by virtue of Acts of 
Parliament dating bock to Edw’ard VI*s 
reign, fix the retail price of coal. Further, 
general taxes have been levied on coal at 
different times. At one time the Cor- 
poration of London could exact tlieso 
dues. In 1667 they were exacted to aid 
in repniiing the damage done by the 
Croat Fire, and they were continued till 
1889, Olid the proceeds used for civic 
improvements. In William Ill’s reign a 
tax was levied on sea-horno coal. This 
tax was abolished for a short time in 1830, 
rc-exactod in 1842, and dropped in 1845. 
From 1901 to 1906 there was a tax of one 
shilling levied on every ton of coal ex- 
ported from this country. Up to 1913 
tho C. T. prospered under individualistic 
control, and immediately after the First 
World War the coal industry was in better 
working condition in England than in tho 
rest of Europe. In 1921 came a depres- 
sion witli a mining stoppage of 3 months. 
The C. T. improved in 1922, until in 1924 
foreign competition began to have its 
effect, and in 1925, 500 of the Brit, mines 
were closed. A stoppage of 7 months 
followed in 1920, during which year the 
U.S.A. nearly doubled their exports and a 
great stimulus was given to the European 
C. ’J’., especially in Poland. Tn 1928 the 
Yorks and Midland coal -fields wore com- 
Inm^d under the Central Collieries Commer- 
cial Association (C.C.C.A.), based on tho 
MUionish -Westphalian Syndicate, which 
after 1893 liad rationalised the Cer. C. T. 
with marked success. Tho (v.C.t’.A. and 
similar marketing schemes in Scotland and 
S. Wales regulated the output and stabil- 
ised the firices of over 60 per cent of the 
national production. These sclicnies were 
an attempt to overcome tho inter-colliery 
competition, due to the individualistic 
traditions of the coal-owners, and to 
eliminate tho profits of the middleman, 
thus paving the way towards a national 
selling organisation for the export trade. 
{See Coal Mines, Nationalisation ok.) 
Increase of production of Amer. coal, 
and consequently of Amer. C. T., is due 
to technical administration and a high 
standard of output due to machine- 
cutting. Output per man rose from 
3-73 tons in 1913 to 4-78 tons in 1927. 
An important fatitor in production, too, 
has been tho increasing regard to the 
Avelfaro of tho miner, evidenced in the 
provision widely of pit-head baths, 
canteens, private bus services, and housing 
schemes. Under a scheme announced 
in .Tune 1948, univ. scholarships are 
awarded by the National Coal Board 
to selected pit workers to enable them to 
qualify in mining engineering and allied 
subjects. Statistics of Brit, and Amer. 
export trade are given under Coal 
S uri'LiEs. See also It. C. Smart, The 
Economics of the Coal Industry, 1930. 

Coalbrookdale, vil. of Shropshire, Eng- 
land, on the banks of the Severn, 11 m. 
from Shrewsbury, and forming part of the 
bor. of Wenlock. C. has an iron industry* 
founded in 1740, with the distinction of 
making the first iron bridge. Pop. 2000, 

Coaling Stations, see Bunkering 
Stations. 
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Coalition, combination of states or 
political parties havlna different or 
opposed interests, effected for the purpose 
of attalninR a speciflo end or carrying out 
or resisting a particular policy. Some 
international C.8 were the first C. agabiet 
France in 1 7 93, formed by England, Spain, 
Holland, Austria, and Prussia; the second 
C. against France in 1798 after the battle 
of the Kile; and the tiblrd C., of which 
the chief members were England, Austria, 
and Russia, formed in 1805, largely 
through the exertions of Pitt. One of 
the most famous C.s of political parties 
in past Eng. hist, was the C. ministry 
of 1783, with the Duke of Portland as 
nominal Prime Minister, the two antagon- 
ists Fox and North being the secretaries 
of state, following on the C. of Fox and 
Burke in 1782 to turn Shelburne out of 
office, both C.S arising out of the bitterness 
and personal recriininations engendered 
by the loss of the Amer. colonies. In 
1804 Pitt, Fox, and Grenville united to 
oppose the Addington ministry, but on 
Pitt becoming Prime Minister the C. 
broke up because the king refused to 
receive Fox. The object of this last C., 
which sank the differences of Its members 
over the question of Catholic emanci- 
pation, was to secure a stronger ministry 
in view of the general menace to Europe 
from Prance under Bonaparte. Most C.s 
between parties either break up at once 
or become permanent through the ab-< 
sorption of one party by the other. The 
latter happened in the case of the Liberal 
and Conservative ('. against Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Bill of 1893. Another im- 
portant Eng. political C. was that of tlie 
Liberal, Nationalist, and Labour parties 
after the general election of 1910, the 
dominant motive of which was the deter- 
mination to give Home Rule to Ireland. 
The necessity, on the outbreak of the 
First World War, of sinking party politics 
in the larger issues led in Great Britain to 
the formation of a C. Gov., representative 
of all shades of political opinion, and during 
the Second World War a C. gov. existed in 
Britain, under Churchill, from May 1940 
until June 1945. The * National’ Gov. 
of 1931 was also essentially a C. Gov. 
of the Conservative party together with 
such of the representatives of the Liberal 
and Labour parties as were opposed to 
the T)revious Socialist regime. Its forma- 
tion. however, soon estranged the bulk of 
the Labour and orthodox Liberal parties. 

Coalville, tn and dist. of Leics, England, 
5 m. from Ashby-de-la-Zouch and 12 ra. 
from Leicester. Coal-mines are in the 
dist. Pop. 25,630. 

Coanza, see Quanza. 

Coast (Lat. cosia, a rib), border of the 
land as it meets the sea, forming a shore 
line of more or less irregiilaTity of contour, 
according to the various causes which 
have been at work. Though the sea-C. 
is generally meant when the word C. is 
used, it is also applied to the shores of 
large rivs, or lakes. Many elements 
combine in producing the various types 
and varieties of C., of which the broad 
outlines may be described, though, of 
course, no 2 C.s are exactly alike in 


detail. The cliief agents in the sculpture 
and formation of the C. are the ourrentn 
of the sea and the erosion caused by the 
waves; these agents have to work on 
widely different kinds of material, aR 
some C.s are of hard rook, others of sand, 
and others again of heterogeneous rocks. 
It is estimated that nine-tenths of the 
world’s coastline is fringed with sand. 
The waves formed by the winds run ashore 
and beat upon the land, the C. of whiclj is 
gradually worn away by this unhasting 
but unresting attack; the land which is 
washed away is carried into deeper water, 
and so the area of the land is reduced. 
The character of the C. has a great effec t 
on both the coastwise trade and the inter- 
national trade of a country; for neither 
form of commerce can attain great propor- 
tions unless there is a sufficiency of safe 
harbourage for the vessels engaged tn it. 
Shore -lines in an immature form, that is 
to say, before they are changed by the 
action of the sea, may be divided into 2 
main categories. The first class is that 
produced by the land having been raised, 
the second where it has been lowered. 
Where the sea lies on an uplifted bottom, 
the shore -lino will be of an unbroken 
and simple character, and will be 
bordered b.y shallow water. The shore- 
line will be of a broken and more com- 
plicated nature, and bordered by deeper 
water, where the sea lies on a depressed 
'land surface. Shore-lines belonging 
to the first category are generally de- 
ficient ill harbours, and traffic between 
land and sea is by no moans easy. As an 
example the C.-lino of Buenos Aires may 
bo cited ; the waters are shallow for a long 
distance from the shore-line, and artificial 
harbours have to bo dredged before vessels 
of any size can approach close to the land. 
The shore -linos of the second class are, as a 
rule, well supplied with harbours situated 
in sheltered bays. An irregular C. is 
favourable to the development of the 
maritime arts and to the breeding of 
expert sailors and fishermen; among 
examples of shores of this class may be 
mentioned those of Patagonia and 
Norway. If the C.-line runs parallel to 
a mt range it is, as a lule, of a more 
regular character than when it crosses the 
folds of the range. A recently elevated 
C. is more irregular in outline than one 
which has been exposed to the action of 
the waves for a long time. The irregu- 
larities which were impressed upon the 
surface of a recently depressed C. before 
submergence took place will bo traceable 
hi the C.-line. If a (5. is composed of 
homogeneous rock, and the action of the 
waves is similar along its extent, the 
outline formed will be regular; if, however, 
the rocks composing the C. are of varyhig 
degrees of hardness, bays and inlets will 
be oaten out of the softer rocks, and 
headlands, etc., will be formed of the 
harder rocks. The same results will bo 
obtained if the rocks of the C. are homo- 
geneous, but the action of the waves 
varies, as where the waves are more 
violent bays will be formed. In shores of 
the first class, the waves of the sea, 
especially in stormy weather, beat up the 
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sands of the bottom, emd in course of time 
build sand-reefs off the shore. These 
roefs enclose long, narrow lagoons; the 
finer particles which compose them are 
swept away, but the reef is not destroyed 
thereby, for the loss occasioned is repaired 
by the sand which is brought In from the 
sea bottom. The ebb and flow of the 
tides and the action of the rivs. preserve 
inlets through the reefs; the number and 
size of these inlets are, of course, regulated 
by the strength of the tides. The depth 
and even the outline of the channels on 
C.s of this nature may bo changed so 
rapidly by the action of tidal currents 
that cnarts arc unreliable, and local pilots 
must be employed by the captains of 
vessels. Tidal deltas are also formed 
by the action of the tides, and their outer 
edge often forms a bar which is only 
navigable at high tide. When the sand 
iH brought to a reef in greater quantities 
than it is carried away, the reef advances 
into the sea, and may be a mile or more 
wide; at Atlantic City, in New Jersey, 
l\S.A., the reef is gaining on the sea in 
tliis manner. If, on the other hand, more 
sand is carried away than is gained, the 
reef gradually becomes smaller, and at 
leugtii disappears, when the mtiinland is 
once more exposed directly to the action 
of the sea; the low C. of the middle 
Netherlands has thus retreated. It is of 
rare ocxjurrence for coastal plains to end 
in cliffs which are at a great height above 
the sea. Such a phenomenon would be of 
comi)aratively frequent occurrence if the 
action of the sea on a coastal plain won? 
uiiinteiTupted for a long time; it is there- 
fore inferred tliat such a development is 
generally interrupted by either a sub- 
sidence or an upheaval of the land. The 
best example of the results of such an 
uninterrupted development may be seen 
ill the coastal cliffs of Noimandy in 
France. The progi*es8 of formation of 
C. -lines of the re^lar first class is often 
interrupted by depression of the land. 
The C. is then changed into one of the 
second class, though the bays and head- 
lands will not he of extraordinary magni- 
tude. In the same way, the land may be 
elevated and interrupt the C. formation, 
but in such cases the effects are not so 
easily visible. The former C.-line will he 
marked by low sand dunes and ridges, if 
no very advanced stage of development 
had been reached before the upheaval, 
or by higher terraces and bluffs, the 
height of which will vary according to the 
progress made. The coastal plain of 
Mexico, for example, is marked by sov. 
terrace-Uke benches or steps; it is inferred 
from this that the elevation of the country 
took xdace gradually, thus giving time 
for the effects of the action of the sea 
between each upheaval to bo perceptible. 
When an uneven land surface is partly 
submerged, the valleys become bays and 
the hills is. The forms of the land present 
more variety than those of the soa bottom, 
and hence shores of the second class arc 
more varied in outline. The sea's action 
will be greatest on the projecting head- 
lands and outlying is. The rock frag- 
ments weathered from the C., after being 


rounded by the action of the waves, grind 
the rocks at their base and out a notch in 
the edge of the land. The base of the cliff 
thus attacked is eroded by the dashing 
of the waves, great masses of rook fall, 
and the shore is gradually worn away. 
Isolated rooks, ‘needles,’ and columns are 
often left off the shore in such cases; the 
‘Old Mon of Hoy,* off the N. of Scotland, 
is an example. If a shore-line of the 
second class suffers a further depression, 
the sea will begin its action on the cliffs 
in much the same way as before ; the lines 
of the C. will naturally be altered, and the 
former is. will in many cases bo submerged. 
When an iipheaval takes place, the former 
C.-linc may be traced at some distance 
from the new one; the cliffs and beaches 
which composed it are distinct at first, 
but in course of time are affected by the 
weather, and become merged in t)ie 
general character of the land. Along the 
W. C. of Scotland there are evidences that 
the land has been uxdifted for ‘20 or 26 ft; 
the cliffs of it stretch inland, and the 
former C.-line was more advanced in 
character than most of tho present C. 
The bays of the former shore -line, when 
elevated, form coastal plains lying between 
rugged headlands; such formations form 
most beautiful scenery, and abound along 
the shores of Italy. The W. of Norway 
now stands some Imndreds of feet higher 
dhan in former times, as is evidenced by 
the platform or bench of low land which 
borders the mts which formed the anct sea 
cliff. From the fjord and is. configuration 
of tho ( ’., it is probable that after the plat- 
form mentioned above had been out, the 
land was raised even higher than it now 
is, and was eroded by glaciers. A depres- 
sion then took place which drowned the 
valleys and created the present multi- 
plicity of is. Where one part of the cliff 
is weaker or composed of softer rocks than 
the rest, the waves in time excavate a 
cave; among tho numerous examples of 
such, Fingal’s Cave on the is. of Staffa, 
Scotland, and many caves on the C. of 
Maine, U.S.A., may bo mentioned. 
Shore-lines are affected by climate and 
temp, as much as the land. In Arctic 
climates the land is bordered by a fringe 
of ice, known as the ‘ice foot.* In the 
equatorial and warm seas certain kinds of 
trees grow on the shores and impede 
landing; of these the most important is the 
mangrove-tree. C/Orai reefs also are found 
in these waters (for their formation and 
action, see Atoll; Coral; Great Bakrteb 
Reef, etc.). The waves and currents of 
lakes are not so violent as those of the open 
sea, hut the C.s of lakes exhibit many 
features analogous to those of 8ea-C.s. 
Tlio fc^. shore of Lake Erie, for instance, 
has been washed away so as to develop 
low cliffs of a fairly even front for many 
m. When lakes are formed at the back of 
barriers of glacial drift, their waters may 
rise upon a land surface of much irregu- 
larity, and the C.s of the lake thus he of 
very varied character. Lake Lucerne, 
Lake of the Woods, and Lake Superior 
are examples of irregular lakes. Tho 
indication and measurement of C.-Unes 
vary on maps according to the scale 
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thereof, as it is, of course, impossible 
to show os much detail on a small-scale 
map as on a large one. When the scale is 
very large 2 C. -lines will be shown, the 
one showing the position at high-water, 
the other at low-water mark. The 
measurement of the O.-line may bo a mat- 
ter of some difficulty, as if all irregularities 
possible are included, the length is of 
necessity greater. There are 2 methods of 
measuring; the first way is simply from 
point to point of the headlands of the C. 
Tlio other way is to include every bay and 
inlet, and to measure up every riv. to the 
point where the action of the tide ceases. 
The ratio between these measurements is 
an indication of the coastal development 
of the country measm'ed. i^ce 11. R. 
Minikin, Coast Erosion and Protection t 

1952, and J. A. Steers, The Sea Coast, 

1953. 

Coast Defence. Elaborate systems of 
C. 1). formed part of the military organisa- 
tion of maritime nations imtil compara- 
tively recent years. These included 
fortifications equipped with heavy artil- 
lery, special naval forces detiiched for the 
purpose (torpedo-boats, etc.), and G. D. 
troops. The advent of the guided missile 
has rendered most of those arrangements 
obsolete. The Bi*it. Coastal Artilleiy w'os 
disbanded in 1950 and similar action is 
being taken in other countries. 

During the First World War, the 
greatest attack on (\ D.s was that at the 
entrance of the Dardanelles (q.v.) in 1915, 
when the allied fleets of (Ireat Britain 
and France attacked the Turkish fort- 
resses, The atta(ik was carried on inter- 
mittently for about a. month, but tlic 
fleets lost so heavily that it was decided to 
await the hind attack. The combined 
attacks by land and sea billed to reduce 
the Turkish defences and the allied forces 
withdrew from the Gallipoli peninsula 
(q.v,). It was expected in this war that 
the extensive iise of aircraft and sub- 
marines would change the character of 
C. D.s, but it was found that the counter- 
measures neutralised any forms of attack 
from these new machines of war. In the 
Second World War coastal anti-aircraft 
guns were far more powerful than in the 
First World War and ^vcre far more 
numerous. Moreover, fighter planes had 
to be regarded as an essential factor in 
C. D, {Sec also Coastal Co.\rMANP for 
measures taken to protect coastal and other 
convoys.) Shore defences were more 
elaborate than in the First World War. 
In anticipation of a possible CJer. invasion 
cement blocks of anti-tank obstructions 
were sown thickly along the coast wher- 
ever a landing might seem to be jirnc- 
ticabJe, and formidable iron and wire 
barriers were erected in the sea a short 
distance off-shore. Further, mine-laying 
was much extended so as to render 
approach by enemy surface or other sea 
craft both difficult and hazardous. See 
Artillkky; Fortifioatiox: Mines, 
Military and Naval; Torpedo. 

Coast Erosion, see Coast Protection 
and Erosion. i 

Coast Protection, result aimed at by i 
the various devices which are adopted for , 


the protection of the land from erosion 
damage by waves, etc. The main object 
in the reclamation of land is the increase 
of cultivable gromid; it is principally in 
connection with such reclaimed land that 
protective works arc necessary, though in 
many cases they are adopted rather to 
prevent the encroachment of the sea than 
to retain land already won. There ate 

2 prin. kinds of protective works, sea- 
walls or banks, and groynes. There arc 

3 main kinds of wall, those with very 
sloping butter, vertical, or stepped batter. 
The best form appears to be a wall with 
an almost vertical face, or alternatively 
slightly stopped. The vertical face resists 
the action of the waves most, and is tlins 
opposed to more force, but it also breaks 
the recoil; a w’all with a face sloping 
inward has not so much resistance to meet 
at the first onslaught of the waves, but 
by its form it accentuates the recoil; a 
stepped wall breaks the force of both the 
waves and the recoil. In the case of the 
2 former kinds of wall, they are partic- 
ularly liable to be undermined by the 
action of the waves, and should be pro- 
tected at the foot by an ‘apron.’ If the 
foreshore consists of hard rock this is not 
so necessary, as the shore itself fnlllls the 
function. Generally speaking, however, 
sea-walls are not satisfactory, regarded as 
the sole moans of protection for the coast, 
fUnd must generally bo supplemented with 
groynes. Walls are very eostly, and 
although they may scorn at first to resist 
the erosive action of the sea, in. reality 
they increase it. 

The other form of C. P., tluit afTordccl 
bv tlie construction of groynes, is on a 
dilTercnt principle. Groynes i>romote the 
natural accretion of detritus or ei'oded 
material on a bench by the construction 
of artificial shelter. The littoral drift of 
sand down a beach may bo intercepted 
by moans of groynes projecting from tijc 
beach Jine, and so accretion of sand may 
take the place of erosion. This is, of 
course, the ideal result of groynes, but 
there are sev. difficulties and disadvan- 
tages to bo overcome. The building of 
groynes has, in fact, been a matter of trial 
and error. Erosion produces a littoral 
drift, and much of the drifted material is 
of necessity carried out and deposited in 
deep water. If high groynes are used, 
the 2 sides of tlie groyne will not receive 
the detritus equally, and one side will be 
denuded ; this difficulty is found at 
Dungeness, Cromer, and Hastings, for 
example. The general eHoct of groynes 
is to render the adiacont portion, not so 
protected, more liable to the eroding in- 
fluence of the waves. Tlio distanee to 
whicli groynes can bo carried out to sea 
doterraiiies their efficacy in collecting 
drift; they should always reach low-water 
mark. Tlio beach of any shore which is 
composed of movable material should 
gradually slope up to high-water mark in 
the form of on ellipse; the sea will then 
not do much damage but roll in and out 
without erosion. This result is attained 
by raising the groynes slightly above the 
beach and promoting the accumulation 
of drift to leeward, as the scour of the 
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waves Is lessened and the passage of the 
detritus over the obstacle facilitated. As 
the drift accumulates the groynes should 
be gradually raised, if necessary, and 
extended. The direction of the wind 
controls the travel of the drift, os the latter 
veers with the wind. In England there 
are examples of gi’oynes of every design, 
laid out at every sort of angle. Thoj’- 
used to be laid out at right angles, but no 
rule can bo applied to a varying coastline, 
for the groyne should be designed to meet 
scpiarely the waves driven by the prevail- 
ing winds. The proof of good design in 
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Promenade on sea-wall, and stone and 
wooden groynage. 


groynage is that the accumulation either 
side of the groyne should bo equal. Where 
a Coast is fringed with sand dunes, the 
beach should be protected from erosion 
by a regular series of groynes; the dunes 
and the promenade then j'oeeive sufficient 
Piotection by a simple sloping w’all, with 
a maximum inclination of 2 to l. Brid- 
lington hcach is protected by groynes, 
with very good results, as are the sand- 
banks at Poole harbour. Among other 
places at which groynes have been instru- 
mental in improving the condition of the 
beach may be mentioned yheringham, 
Weymouth, Cromer, Eastbourne, I)ym- 
church, and Deal. A more detailed 
account of the groynes at Bridlington will 
serve to show the results in this particular 
case, and the general principles acted 
upon. The Bridlington beach, which 
rests upon boulder clay, was rapidly being 
lessened as the result of increased erosion 
due to the erection of sea-walls. Oro^mes 
consisting of piles with dimensions of 


14 ft by 9 in. by 9 in., made of pitch*pine, 
and ll-in.-by-4-in. planks were erected 
along the seashore. To obviate the 
denudation of the sand to leeward, the 
planking was at no time raised more than 
2 strakes above sea level, but fresh planks 
were added as necessary. The prevailing 
gales in the winter are SE., and hence the 
groynes were slanted S. of E. from the 
perpendicular. The cost of this operation 
was between 12s. 3d. and 18«. per lineal ft, 
and very good results wore obtained. In 
Poole harbour the groynes were built at 
varying angles, and there is no doubt that 
if it liad not been for these preventive 
measures the harbour would have been 
silted up. The timber groynes which 
were built on the beach between Lancing 
and Shoreham had the effect, in the course 
of a few years, of causing the high-water 
mark to recede 85 ft. Low wooden 
groynage has been used for the preserva- 
tion of Romney Marsh. It was inexpen- 
sive and has proved successful. At 
Blankenberghe, groynes wore constructed 
which had an excellent effect in checking 
tho eroding action of the R. Scheldt. 
They were 820 ft long, and at intervals of 
680 ft ; they extended to below low-water 
mark, and were at right angles to the 
beach. In order to facilitate the even 
distribution of drift over tho whole area 
to be protected, and to lessen the erosion 
from wave action, the groynes wore raised 
' only sligh tly above the bench. They were 
built with wide tops and had a foundation 
of fascines and concrete, faced with brick- 
work or stone pitiddng. Tho result was 
to form a practically ideal sloping bench 
(cf. supra), on which wave action was 
rod need to a minimum. This type of 
groyne is, however, too expensive for 
general use. Tho extension of gro^mes 
below low-water mark is advocated by 
some engineers, and as submerged wood, 
even when treated by a creoaoting process, 
is always liable to be attacked by such 
enemies as the teredo, concrete and other 
similar materials have been suggested for 
groynes. Experience alone will prove 
which is tho best material. For C. P. in 
Holland sea-walls or dikes are used In 
addition to groynes, and for the protection 
of submerged banks fascine mattresses. 
The latter are made of willow brushwood 
and arc ballasted with stone. The Zuider 
Zoo has now been enclosed and partly 
reclaimed. The prin. method of con- 
struction for the enclosing dike is an 
exterior dam of boulder clay, and behind 
this sand covered with a layer of clay, 
having a facing of stone on both sides. 

Another important feature of C. 1*. Is 
dune fixation. The Importance of this 
is recognised in tlie TJ.S.A., and grass is 
generally planted. In England marram 
grass has been used successfully, notably 
on the Norfolk coast, and on shingle 
beaches for protection against on-shore 
gales tamarisk is recommended. 

Under tho Coast Protection Bill (intro- 
duced in 1948), amending the law on C. P. 
against erosion, the oonnoil of each mari- 
time CO., bor., or co. dist. becomes the 
protection authority. Orders may be 
made for setting up C. P. Boards, which 
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win be empowered to raise money for pro- 
tection work and to hold land. Develop- 
ment of land will not be allowed unless the 
protection authority certifies that it is 
consistent with O. I*. 6See W. H. Wheeler, 
History 0/ the Fens, 1897, and Fhe Sea 
Coast, 1902 ; F. M. du Plat Taylor, The 
Reclamaiion of Land from the Sen, 1931 ; 
IS. R. Matthews, Coast Erosion and 
Proiectim, 1934; R. R. Miiiikiu, Coast 
Erosion and Protection, 1952. 

Coast Ranges, system of nits in N. 
America extending along Brit. Columbia, 
Washin^on, Oregon, California, Lower 
California, and Mexico, almost parallel to 
the Pacific coast. These nits are v<‘ry ir- 
regular, sometimes attaining to a great 
height and then remaining at a compara- 
tively low one for a considerable distance. 
TJie character <»f the scenery is also very 
varied, the mts in some pleiccs being almost 
bare, and in other places being densely 
covered with thick forests. In Brit. 
Columbia the Coast Range, called also 
Cascade Range, averages a height of 
60U0-7000 ft, although some peaks attain 
a height of 9000 ft. Many of the trees on 
the slopes of the R. grow to an enor- 
mous height, of which the Douglas spruce 
is an excellent example, being 250-.‘100 ft 
high. In Washington the mts arc called 
the Olympic group and arc very rugged, 
the highest peak, Olympus, being 7954 ft 
high. The mt range diminishes in size 
in Oregon, averaging between 4000 and< 
5000 ft in most parts. In (’alifornia the 
C. R, present an insignificant appearance 
for about 400 in, B’urther on, nearer San 
Francisco, they attain to a great height 
in some peaks, wliilst not far from Los 
Angeles San Bernardino Mt rises 10,630 
ft high, and Mt San Corgonio 11,485 ft. 

Coastal Command, development of 
* Coastal Area, R.A.F.,’ which was formed 
towards the end of the First World War 
to develop, in rel.'itionship with the 
Admiralty, all aspects of air co-operation 
in war at sea, to administer and train 
the Fleet Air Arm on land, and to develop 
fiying-boats for the defence of trade and 
imperial communications. In 1937 the 
administration of the Fleet Air Arm was 
transferred from the C. to the Admiralty. 
That the work of the C. C, airmen in the 
Second World War w^as of the highest 
importance might be inferred from the 
fact that their patrols for the protection of 
ocean convoys covered more than half the 
seas from the Ai*ctic to the Equator, and 
from the Bay of Biscay to the Amer. 
shores, throughout the duration of the 
battle of the Atlantic. It was owing to 
spotting by their craft of the Bismarck 
(q.v.) weighing anchor for her first and 
final sortie that she was so soon sunk. 
From the outset the command joined with 
the navy in attacking the U-boat wherever 
and whenever it wan located. By the end 
of the war C. C. squadrons had destroyed 
and shared in the destruction of 212 
enemy submarines. The prison-ship Alt- 
mark {see Naval Operations in Second 
World War) was discovered in Josing 
Fiord by C. C. reconnaissance. Fre- 
quently U-boat crews surfaced and sur- 
rendered to C. C. aircraft. With mine. 


bomb, and torpedo C. C. maintained 
throughout the war an unrelenting offen- 
sive against the enemy’s shipping along 
the cotists of Europe, and thus imposed an 
ever-increasing strain upon his land com- 
munications. See H.M.S.O., Coastal Com- 
mand, 1942. 

Coastguard. The modern C. service ha> 
developed from a preventive service of th(‘ 
16th cent. It was under the control ot 
the Customs until 1856, when it was trans 
ferred for administrative purposes to the 
Admiralty. By the Coastguard Act, 1 925 , 
the control of the C. service passed to the 
Board of Trade Marine Dept. Th(^ ser- 
vice is now under the control of the 
Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation, 
although for a time during the Seeoiui 
World War It was again administered 
the Admiralty. The coasts of the U.K. 
are organised into 10 divs. i.c. N. Scot- 
land, E. Scotland, NE., K.. SE., S., . 

Cambrian, NW. and N. Ireland. The 
divs., each under an inspector, arc sub- 
divided into 31 dists., each under a disl. 
oflacer. There are 155 regular C. stations 
and 153 auxiliary stations (manned hv 
Coast Life Saving Corps); regular station^ 
are in the charge of a station officer or 
coastguardsman-iu-charge. There an* 
over 530 reguhir C. staff, and the CJoast 
Infe Saving Corps has some 6400 volun- 
tary members. The regular C.s arc 
generally men who have seen iietivo naval 
service. The C. is concerned with marine 
casualties of all kinds and is based on a 
watch from coastal look-out huts, in most 
places set only during periods of bad 
weather. In 192.' it became largely a 
life-saving service with very much rc 
duced numbers. In the U.S.A. a 
service was (treated by an Act of Congress 
in 191. absorbing the previous duties of 
the revenue cutter and the life-saving 
services. This service is responsible for 
maintaining the N. Atlantic International 
Ice Patrol. See also .Skinals. 

Coasting Trade, shipping trade carried on 
between ports of the same country. The 
different coasting areas of the world have 
produced roasting ships (coasters) of rniiny 
markedly ilifferent types evolved to suit 
local conditions. In the U.K. participa- 
tion in the C. T. was formerly reserved to 
Brit, sliips, but since 18.>4 the trade ims 
been open to foreign shipping; even' so 
Brit, ships accounted for 93-9 i>or cent 
(.»] ,.'>2.j,000 tons net) of the moveinont of 
shipping in the U.K. general C. T. in 
1956; for comparison it may bo men- 
tioned that the total foreign trade move- 
ment of shipping at U.K. ports in 1956 
was 127,0.54,000 tons not. Coastal ship- 
ping forms an integral part of Britain’s 
transport system ns a whole, the tonnage 
of the goods carried having been esti- 
mated as more than a third of that carried 
by rail. The prin. cargo carried is coal 
(28,800,000 tons in 1956); other items are 
cement, minerals (especially sand, chalk, 
slate, stone, ore, scrap iron, china clay, 
and fertilisers), food (especially grain and 
potatoes), timber, and wool and cotton. 

There are 5 prin. classes of vessel 
engaged in the Brit. O. T.: liners (i.e. 
vess^ running in a scheduled service); 
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large tramps (over 1000 tons gross); small 
tramps (under 1000 tons otoss); tankers 
(\vlii<m with the advent of the giant deep- 
sea tanker may come to be increasingly 
important as a means of local distri- 
bution); and estuarial craft. The typos 
of vessel falling into these prin. classes 
oi‘(‘ too numerous to enlarge upon, but 

0110 highly specialised craft that many 
must have seen passing under London's 
bridges with lowered funnel and mast is 
the ‘flat-iron’ collier, which keeps the 
Thames-side power stations supplied with 
coal. Maclilnory aft is a frequent charac- 
terislie of the coaster; so too is the raised 
nuarter-deck. 

The table below shows the movement of 
Hhipphig with cargo In the general C. T. 
of the (T.K. (excluding the Hof). of Ireland) 

111 1947, and 1956 (figures in thou- 
sands of tons net): 


when he returned to England. His last 
years were spent in S. Africa. Operas: 
Samuel Pepys, 1929, and Pickwick, 1936. 

Coates, Eric (1886-1957), composer, b, 
Huoknall, Notts. He won a scholarship 
at the Royal Academy of Music in 1906. 
For some years after 1912 he was prin. 
viola at Queen’s Hall. His compositions 
include chamber music and many light 
orchestral pieces, songs, and marches. 

Coates, John (1805-1941), tenor singer, 
b. near Bradford; began his music as a 
choirboy. When his voice broke ho was 
tminod as a baritone, but after a career in 
light opera in England and America he 
Jichieved a reT)utation as a tenor by i*en- 
dering .Sullivan’s setting of Kipling’s 
Absent-minded Beggar in 1899. His 
chance came at Worcester 3 years later, 
and heneefopward the prov. festivals 
sought him for leading parts, espoisially in 
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See Ford and J. A. Bound, Coastwise 
Shipping and the Small Port, 1951. 

Coat of Arms, see Arms, Coats of and 
llKRALDUy. 

Coatbridge, burgh of Lanarkshire, Scot- 
land, 9 m. E. of (Hasgow, and one of the 
11 vils. in the par. of Old MonklnnU. 
It became a municipal bor., with the 
l)rjvi leges of a royal burgh, in 188.5. 
(I lies in the centre of a mineral dist., and 
possesses in addition to sev. churches a 
technical school, various municipal build- 
ings, and 4 fine parks. There is an 
important iron and steel industry. Fop. 
43,000. 

Coatepec, tn in the Atlantic state of 
Veracruz, Mexico, .56 m. distant from 
Veracruz city, an ogric. centre with sugar 
and coffee industries and alcohol distilling, 
and famous for orchids. Fop. 11,460. 

Coates, Albert (1882-1953), musical con- 
<luctor, St Petersburg of wholly Eng. 
parentage. Educ. at Buckhurst Hill 
J^cliool, and studied science at Liverpool 
under Sir Oliver Lodge. Returned to 
Hussia. Entered Leipzig Conservatorlum ; 
joined Nikisch’s conducting class. Con- 
ducted the Opera at St Petersburg for 5 
.years. Came to England in 1919, con- 
ductor to Sir Thomas Beeoham at Covent 
Barden. Conductor of London Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Royal Philharmonic 
Society. Director, I*hilharmoTiic Orches- 
ti*a, Rochester, New' York, 1923 to 1925, 

B,E. 3 


modern oratorio. Ho made his first 
appearance in London in 1894 at the 
Savoy Theatre, and eventually, In 1901, 
took part iu the Coven i Garden opera. 
His name is inseparably linked with 
Elgar's The Dream of Gcrontius, the 
occasion of his first singing the name-part 
at the Worcester Festival iu 1902 being 
the real launching of Elgar’s masterpieco 
on its career of wide popularity in Eng- 
land. C. sang in different parts of (.ier- 
many and the U.S.A. 

Coates, Joseph Gordon (1878—1943), 
New Zealand statesman, b. Matakohe, 
son of Edward C., farmer. Educ. 
privately. Became M.P. for Kalpara, 
1911. Served with infantry in France, 
Jan. 1917 till Feb. 1919. Attained rank 
of major and received Military Cross. On 
return home took office under premier 
Massey; filled offices of postmaster-general 
and minister of public works. Became 
first New Zealand-born Prime Minister 
on death of Massey, 1925. His Reform 
party was defeated at the general election 
of 1928, and ho was succeeded by Sir 
Joseph Ward, leader of the new United 
party. Held various offices in the 
Coalition Gov., 1931-5, and d. in office 
during the Second World War, 

Coatesviile, city In Chester co., Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A., 34 m. W. of Phila- 
delphia. It is situated on Brandywine 
Oeek. Its chief manufs. are paper, stool 

♦ ij 
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plate, boilers, textiles, and metal pro- 
ducts. Pop. 13,826. 

Coati» or Coati-mundi {Nasua), genus 
of Procyonldae, related to the racoon. 
They are indigenous to central and S. 
America, are gregarious and arboreal; 
the nose forms a mobile proboscis useful 
in digging up its food. 

Coals, James (1774-1857), founder of a 
cotton-thread business in Paisley, which 
is now known as J. and P. Coats Ltd. 

Goats, Sir Peter (1808-90), and Thomas 
(1809-83), sons of James C., h. Paisley, both 
Scottish thread manufacturers. Both 
gave generously to many philanthropic 
schemes, and Paisley owes much to them. 

Coats Land, region of Antarctica, skirt- 
ing Weddell Sea. It was discovered by 
W. S, Bruce (q.v.), and named after the 
brothers Coats in 1904, during the Scottish 
National Antarctic Expedition. It is in- 
cluded in the Falkland Is. Dependencies 
sector of the Antarctic. 

Coatzaooalcos : 1. Jliv. in Mexico wldch 
rises in the Sierra Aiadrt*, Tehuantepec 
iethinus, and ultimately falls into Cam- 
peche Baj’. It is 175 in. long, and 
navigable for about 125 m. from its 
mouth. Ocean-going vessels go 24 m. 
up to the great oil refinery of Minatitldn. 

2. (formerly called Puerto Mexico). 
Port in Veracruz, Mexico, on the Gulf of 
Campeche; N. terminus of the Tehuante- 
pec railway and road across the istimnw, 
standing 1 in. from the nioulli of the wlcie 
and 50-rt-deep C. B. The climate is hot. 
Two converging jetties about 4333 ft 
long extend from the mouth of the riv. 
to the sea to prevent the formation of a 
bar. Its wharves arc equipped with all 
modem equipment. Exports are hard- 
wood, petroleum products, sulphur, 
cereals, and fruit. Th(5 beach is the main 
street. Pop. 13,740. 

Cob, see Horse. 

Cob-nut, Filbert, and Hazel-nut are all 

names of the fruits of various species of 
the cultivated hazel {Corylus), the parent 
form of which is avellana. The 3 
fniits differ chiefly in the length of the 
husks or involucres, which iii filberts (q.v.) 
arc long€?r than the nuts, about equal in 
cobs, and shorter in hazels. The fruits are 
edible and arc liii-gely cultivated as dessert 
fruits. C. maxima is the Kentish cob 
or great cob, also known as Lambert’s 
filbert. It has a largo thick-shelled nut, 
the kernel of which is covered by a red- 
dish coat. Barcelona nut is sometimes 
mentioned os a kind of cob or as a variety 
of Kentish cob. 

Cobalt, in in Ontario, Canada, 330 in. 
N. of Toronto, named from the abundant 
supply of cobalt ore. Nearly 300,000 
oz. of silver were produced in 1903-18, 
but much loss later. The first valuable 
discovery of ore was made in 1903. I*op. 
2407. 

Cobalt and Cobalt Ores. Cobalt (symbol 
Co, atomic weight 59*0) is a metal of 
the Iron group of elements. It is a hard 
white metal with a bluish cast resembling 
nickel, produced by the reduction of its 
oxide or chloride by hydrogen or carbon. 
Like iron and nickel it is magnetic, 
although to a lessor degree. The element 


is remarkable for the brilliant colours of 
some of its compounds. Thus a bluo 
colour is imparted to potash glass by tho 
addition of a little C. salt, when C. sUicato 
is formed. C. is a relatively rare metai 
but plenty of it is found mined with tlio 
silver ores In Ontario around Cobalt 
City. The chief ores are C. glance 
(CoAbS), the arsenide-and-sulphidc- 
smaltite ((k)As 2 ), the arsenide; and c’ 
bloom, which is an arsenate of the metal’ 
These are converted into oxide by roasting 
and reduced with carbon. The meltil 
itself is becoming increasingly important 
as a constituent of various alloys, while 
its compounds are used in the manuf. of 
paints (both as pigments and as driers). 
C. chloride gives a pink solution in water, 
wliioh forms a favourite invisible ink; 
writing done with this liquid is invisible 
— ^morc or less — ^when dry, but goes 
brilliantly blue on warming. The incor- 
poration of C. salts in silica gel (drying 
agent) is based on tills colour change. 

Coban, commercial and agric. tn, rap. 
of Alta Verapaz dept, N. Central Guate- 
mala. It is situated at 4331 ft in tlie 
finest coffee-growing dist. of the rep. 
There arc textile, not and rope making, 
and other industries. The nearby under- 
ground Lanquin caves and riv. are noted 
for their blind white fish. Famous also 
for Maya ruins in the forest. Pop. CH60. 

Cobb, Irvin Shrewsbury (1870-1941), 
Amer. journalist and author, b. Paducali, 
Kentucky. He held various positions as 
reporter and on editorial desks at Padu- 
cah, Louisville, and New York, and then 
became a regular staff contributor to 
various Amer. magazines, specialising in 
the short story, of which ho is considered 
one of the best modem exponents, 
particularly of the story in a humorous 
vein. Many of his stories deal with his 
native Kentucky, of which ho has made 
himself a sort of prose laureate. Among 
Iqs host-known books are Old Judyr 
Priest, 1915, and lied TAkker, 1929. Kxd 
Laughing, 1941, is autobiographical. 

Cobb, John Rhodes (1899 1952), racing 
motorist, b. Esher, Surrey, and educ. n.t 
Eton and Trinity Hall, Cambridge. He 
began his racing wireer at Brooklands in 
the early lU20’s. In 1938 be broke the 
w’orld land speed record, beating George 
Eyston’s 345-49 m.p.h. with a speed ot 
350*20 m.p.h.; but Eyston afterwards 
acliioved a new record speed of 357 52 
m.p.h. The following year C. raised the 
record to 369-7 m.p.h.; and in 1947 
raised it again to 394*2 m.p.h. Ho was 
the first man to exceed 400 m.p.h. on 
land, having reached 403*135 m.p.h. in 
one direction. He was kiUod while 
attempting to break the world’s water 
speed record on Loch Ness — his first 
attempt at speed on water. 

Cobbe, Frances Power (1822-1904), 
writer and social investigator. She was 
a staunch supporter of women’s suffrage 
and the founder of the National Anti- 
Vivisection Society, and of the Brit. 
Union for the Abolition of Vivisection. 
Pub. An, Essay on Intuitive Morals, 1855, 
The Duties of Women, 1881, and The 
Scientific Spirit of the Age, 1888. 
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Cobbett* William (1763-1835), author 
and politician, 6. Farnham, Surrey, and 
worked on his father’s farm as a boy, but 
at the age of 20 became a solicitor’s 
clerk. Finding the life uncongenial, he 
taUlstcd and went with the 54th Regiment 
to New Bnmswick. Ho was soon pro- 
moted to the rank of sergeant-major, and 
secured his discharge in 1791. After a 
stay in France he went to the 
Ij.rf.A., where ho found full play for his 
talents as a pamphleteer. lie became 
well known, and his fame spread to 
England, where many of his writings 
wore reprinted. His hatred of shams and 
(Ifslionesty eventually made him the 
defendant in a libel action, which, being 
<lecidod against liim, ruined him. He 
returned to England in 1800, and was 
taken up by the Tory leaders, Wyndham 
aud Hr Lawrence providing him with 
funds to start the Political Uegister in 
1802 . which was pub. weekly until his 
fleath. His industry, as he was never 
tired of pointing out, was prodigious, and 
Ills output enormous. Besides writing 
tlie greater part of the Register, he was the 
author of many books, mostly of a utili- 
tarian nature, such as CobbeWs Cottage 
Economy, 1822, and The English Gardener, 
18*29. His most charaetcristic book is 
Advice to Young Men, 1830; his best. 
Hural Hides, 1830, He also wrote A 
History of the Protestant Reformation in 
England and Ireland, 1824-7. His groat 
merit as an author was liis clear, vigorous 
htyle. An active politician, he was 
always on the side of the oppressed. 
After 1804, when he was prosecuted for 
an article he had written on Ireland, C. 
became a violent critic of the adminis- 
tration. He was prosecuted by the gov. 
in 1810, and imprisonod in Newgate for 
2 years; and in 1817, on the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, ho went to 
America to escape a second period of 
imprisonment. Ho was one of the most 
stren lions advocates of pari, reform, one 
of the most valuable of his pubs., the 
Hegister, reaching a vast public. Appro- 
priately enough, he was returned as a 
member of the first Reform Parliament, 
but lie was then too old to achieve any 
marked success in a new si)lici*e of activity. 
»S>e L. Melville, 2'he Life and Letters of 
William Cobbett in England ami America, 
1913; G. D. 11. Cole, The Life of William 
Eobbett (new od.), 1947; Margaret Bowen, 
]*etcr Porcupine, 1935; II. J. Massiugham, 
The Wisdom of the Fields, 194.). 

Cobbler, The, or Ben Arthur (2891 ft), 
int of Argyll, Scotland, some 3 m, WNW. 
of the Jicad of Loch Long. It has many 
short rock climbs. 

Cobden, Richard (1804-6.')), politician, 
was the fourth of 11 children of a small 
Sussex farmer, brought up by relations 
in Yorks. Later he bccauie a clerk, and 
then a commercial traveller, until in 1832 
ho set up in business on hi.s own account 
ns a calico merchant in Manchester. The 
business prospered, and eventually 0. 
became a niamifacturer, and found time 
to remedy some of the defects of his 
oducat/ioii. Economics was his favourite 
study, and he became an active advocate 


of free trade. He gave expression to his 
views in pamphlets issued respectively in 
1835 and 1836, England, Ireland, and 
America, and Russia. He entered Parlia- 
ment In 1841. He was already a promi- 
nent member of the Anti-Corn Law 
League wliich had been founded at 
Manchester in the autumn of 1838, 
supported by Charles ViUiors and John 
Bnglit. To obtain the repeal of the laws 
imposing a duty on the importation of 
corn was the matter nearest his heart, and 
it was on this subject that, on 26 Aug, 
1841, he made his maiden speech in the 
House of Commons. The Irish famine of 
1846 finally converted both Peel and 
Russell to C.’s view, and the Corn Laws 
wore at last repealed. Peel acknowledging 
publicly C.’s share in the campaign 
against them. C. was hailed as the 
saviour of the poor. His exertions had, 
however, loft him no time for the conduct 
of his own allairs, and his business was on 
the verge of bankruptcy; but ruin was 
averted, for a grateful nation subscribed 
£80,000 as a testimonial to him. In 1860 
another subscription was started and 
realised £40,000. Nothing that C. did 
after the repeal of the corn laws wras 
commensurate in value with his share in 
securing that measure, but after his 
prin. object was effected ho strove in other 
directions to further free trade. His 
ii^t most important achievement was 
t.Ilb negotiation of a commercial treaty 
between Franco and England, to bring 
about which he went to Paris in 1859. 
Ho went as a private person, but when 
lie had slloncod the objections of the Fr. 
protectionists ho was given ofiicial powers, 
and in 1860 ho and Lord Cowley w^ore 
the Eng. signatories to the treaty. G. 
was a consistent opponent of Palmerston’s 
foreign policy, which ho considered 
amoral and bellicose. See Lord Morley, 
Life of Richard Cobden, 1881, and J. A. 
Hobson, Richard Cobden, 1931. 

Cobet, Carol Gabriel (1813-89), Dutch 
classical scholar and palaeographist, b, 
Paris. In 1846 was made prof, at Leyden, 
where ho remained until his death. His 
cliief works are Novae Lectiones, 18.58, 
Variae Lertiones, 1873, Miscellanea Critica, 
1876, Observationes Criticae, 1877, Col- 
lectanea Critica, 1878, and Brieven aan 
Gcel, 1892. 

Cobh (pronounced Cove: formerly 
Queenstown), 14 m. by rail SE. of Cork, 
Rep. of Ireland, port of call for trans- 
atlantic liners in Cork harbour. St 
Oolinan’s Cathedral, which has a carillon 
of 4*2 bells, stands on the high ground 
dominating the harbour. The Royal 
Cobh Yacht Club (1720) is the olde.st iu 
the world. Spike Is. is now an army 
coastal defence station. Pop. .5700. 

Cobham, Lord, see Oldcastlk, Siu 
John. 

Cobham, Sir Alan John (1894- ), 
aviator. Commissioned 1917 in the Royal 
Flying Corps. In 1 920 he undertook aerial 
photopnraphing for the Aircraft Manufac- 
turing Co. Joined the De HavUlaud Air- 
craft Co., 1921. Same year began series 
of long flights; flew 5000 m. round 
Europe. Another tour, 8000 m., round 
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Etirope and N. Africa in 1022; in June 
flew from Belgrade to London in a day. 
Flew 12,000 m. over Europe, N. Africa, 
and Palestine in 1923; also London to 
Brussels with 6 h.p. engine. In 1924 
flew from London to Rangoon and back: 
in 1 925-6 flew London to Cape Town and 
back; in 1926 England to Australia and 
back; won Britannia Trophy, 1923, 1925. 
and 1926; and in last-named year was 
made K.B.E. He was commander-pilot 
of a flying-boat expedition which flew 
completely roimd AJCrica, Nov. 1927 to 
May 1928. He later became the most 
important pioneer in the technique of 
refuelling aircraft in flight, a work in 
which he is still prominent. 

Cobham, or Church Cobham, vil. in 
Surrey, England, situated on R. Mole, 
4 m. W. ofEsher. Pop. 7248. 

CobitU, genus of carp -like Ashes popu- 
lar^ known as loaches, which are natives 
of Europe and the E. Indies. The spined 
loach is a European species foimd in 
Britain. 

Coble, low, flat-bottomed boat with a 
square stern, of 1 ton burden, 20 ft in 
length, and 5 ft in breadth, rowed with 
3 pairs of oars, and fitted with a lug-sail. 
It is used chiefly in the cod and turbot 
fishery. The name is also applied to a 
smaller boat in use by the salmon fishers. 

Coblenz, see Koblenz. 

Coborn, Charles (1852-1945), music- 
hall comedian and singer, 5. Mile Esd, 
London, son of a shin agent. His true 
name was Colin Whitton McCallum and he 
took his stage name at random from C. 
Road, Bow. He began his professional 
career at the Alhambra, Handgate. In 
1877 he played the title role in TAe Man 
in the Moon at the Theatre Royal. He 
made a name at Oxford as a coster 
comedian. His outstanding successes 
were his songs ‘The Man who broke the 
Bank at Monte Carlo,’ ^vritten and com- 
posed by Fred Gilbert, which he sang 
hundreds of times, and ‘ Two Lovely Black 
Eyes.* He did much for the comfort of 
the music-hall profession by forming, in 
1885, the Music Hall Artistes’ Association. 
C. reappeared in 1927 in the ‘Veterans of 
Variety,’ later in broadcast programmes. 
In 1928 he pub. a vol. of reminiscences 
with the title of his ^lonte Carlo song. 

Cobourg, cap. tn of Northumberland co., 
Ontario, Canada, 77 m. NE. of Toronto, 
and situated on the N. shore of Lake 
Ontario. It possesses various factories, 
including a foundry and a matting mill. 
Pop. 7153. 

Cobra, Portugruese name for sev. 
poisonous snakes in the colubrine genus 
Naja common to S. Asia and Africa. The 
most familiar of these is iV. naja, or C. da 
capello, the hooded snake of India. The 
colours vary from pale brown to dark grey 
in some specimens, while others ore dark 
brown and bear spectacle-like black and 
white markings on the neck, a portion of 
the body which becomes a hood-like ex- 
pansion when the creature is roused. In 
habit the C. is usually nocturnal, and 
unless attacked is not, as a rule, dan- 
gerous; its diet consists of small verte- 
brates, e.g. rats and frogs; its length may 


be from 4i to 6 ft. Although it is ter- 
restrial and conceals itself among stones 
during the day, it can both swim and 
climb gracefully and well. The King 
Cobra (iV. hannah) roaches a length of 
over 16 ft. 



COBRA 


Cobra, King, or Giant, see IIamadrvap. 

Coburg (Ger. Koburg), Ger. tn in the 
Land of Bavaria (q.v.), lying among the 
foothills of the Thurin^an Forest (q.v.), 
on the Itz, 148 m. N. by W. of Munich 
(q.v.). Foimerly the cap. of Saxe-C. 
{see Saxe-Cobubg-Gotha). On a hill 
520 ft above the tn stands a magnificent 
old fortress; it sheltered Martin Luther 
(q.v.) at the time of the Diet of Augsburg, 
and during the Thirty Years War (q.v.) 
it was sev. times unsuccessfully besieged. 
The fortress is now a museum, and in- 
cludes among its exhibits a collection of 
300,000 engravings. The duoal palace of 
C., Schloss Ehrenburg, was originally a 
Franciscan friary. There are numerouH 
Renaissance buildings, and in the sur- 
rounding diets, there are fine castles and 
mansions: Albert, Prince Consort (q.v.), 
was b. at Schloss HosenaUy near by. There 
are agrlc. markets, and manufs. of tex- 
tiles, baskets, porcelain, furniture, and 
beer. Pop. 47,000. 

Coca, see Cocaine. 

Coca Win* {Vinum cocae), wine used 
for stimulating effects, and consisting of 
one part of C. and 8 parts of wine. It 
is strongly medicated, and must contain 
half a grain of alkaloid in the ounce, other- 
wise it is necessary to have a licence before 
it can be sold. 

Cocaine (C17H21O4N), chief alkaloid 
found in the leaves of the coca-tree. 
Erythroxylon Coca is a shrub of the family 
Erythroxylaceae ; it attains a height of 
6-8 ft, and is met with in many tropical 
countries, particularly in S. America, 
where the natives have long been in th‘‘ 
habit of chewing the leaves for the 
stimulating ejects produced. When 
the practice has been long indulged in 
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the appetite for ordinary food falls, the 
subject tends to rely on the drug, and even- 
tually collapse occurs. As an occasional 
tonic, however, coca leaves have con- 
sldorable value, and are said to enable 
the Indians to perform remarkable feats 
of endurance. The properties of the 
plant were demonstrated in Europe by 
(Jhristlson. and many preparations of 
value as stimulants have boon made with 
coca loaves extract as an important 
constituent. Many alkaloids have been 
found in the leaves, the most important 
lieing 0. One extract is first made by 
steeping the coca loaves in hot water. 
The solution is then treated with lead 
acetate in order to precipitate tannin, 
(‘tc., and tho lead in the filtrate is pre- 
cipitated by the addition of sodium 
sulphate. The solution is then rendered 
alkiUine with soda and the C. extracted 
with ether and pxiriflod by recrystal- 
lisation from alcohol. C. forms colourless 
prisms melting at 98" C. It is soluble 
with difficulty in water, but forms salts 
readily. Tho preparation usually em- 
ployed in medicine is the hydrochloride 
(Ci 7 Hai 04 N,HCl), which is readily formed 
by neutralising the alkaline extract with 
hydrochloric acid and evaporating the 
solution to crystallisation. The most 
important property of C. is its capacity 
for removing all sensation of pain on local 
application, and it is used for this purpose 
in dentistry and other minor surgical 
operations. Taken by the mouth, it acts 
first as a stimulant and then as a narcotic. 
It resembles caffeine in its effect on the 
nerve centres, and atropine in Its effect 
on tho respiratory and circulatory organs. 
The dose for internal use is from J to 2 
grains. For injection to produce local 
anaesthesia a 2-8 per cent solution of the 
hydrochloride is employed. C. has been 
found of great use in eye operations. 
When applied to the conjunctiva it dilates 
tho pupil and abolishes pain. For some 
time after the application there is paraly- 
sis of the function of accommodation, so 
that the patient does not see clearly. 
For producing local anaesthesia various 
methods arc employed, according to tho 
nature and seat of the operation and the 
depth of anaesthesia desired. Simple 
external application to the skin has little 
effect, but the effect on mucous membrane 
is to produce a tingling followed by 
numbness with partial or total loss of 
sensibility to pain, according to tho 
idiosyncrasy of tho subject. There is 
usually a blanching of the surface, owing 
probably to constriction of the blood- 
vessels. Short operations in the nasal 
passages may be rendered painless by the 
application of C., aLso such operations as 
the removal of tonsils. A deep local anaes- 
thesia can be produced in a superficial 
part by hypodermic injection. This Is 
used not only for dental and other small 
operations, but also on occasions when 
general anaesthesia is dangerous or im- 
desirable. Its use Is avoided when pos- 
sible, 618 In certain persons it is liable to 
cause depression of the heart, with pos- 
sibly fatal results. Another disadvan- 
tage of its use Is the impossibility of 


sterilising C. by heat as it decomposes. 
There is therefore some danger of sep^o 
germs being introduced, ^though a 
fairly strong solution is not a favourable 
medium for the growth of micro -organ- 
isms. It is true that the distressing 
symptoms consequent upon the use m 
ether or chloroform eu’e avoided, but C. 
is not free from palnffil after-effects, and 
sometimes the sensibility of tlie pajt is 
increased when the influence of the drug 
has passed awaj'. C. is sometimes used 
to produce spinal analgesia, though it has 
been largely superseded by stovaine, 
euoaine, and novocaiiie. The method 
employed is the injection of the solution 
into the sac containing the spinal cord in 
the lumbar region. Tho effect produced 
is insensibility to pain in the lower part 
of the body. A danger always present 
in the administration of C. is the possi- 
bility of setting up tho drug habit. Its 
employment, for instance, to modify re- 
cun‘eut pains tends to produce a craving 
for C. which is much more Insidiously 
developed and more difficult to eradicate 
than the craving for alcohol. Tho patient 
simulates pain to procure the drug, even 
to the point of self-deception. Tho firm 
estab. of tho habit leads to moral de- 
generation, sleeplessness, emaciation, and 
death. 

Coocajo, Merlino, see Folengo, Teo- 

PlkO. 

Tocceius (Koch or Kohen), Johannes 
(1003-69), Dutch Hebraist and one of the 
loading exponents of the federal or cove- 
nant theology, an ‘important attempt . . . 
to do justice to the historical development 
of revelation.* His disciples were known 
as Cocceians. His chief works were 
Summu Doctrinae de Foedere et Testamento 
Dei, 1648, and Lexicon et Commentariua 
Sentionis Hebraici et Chaldmci Veteris 
Testamenti, 1669. 

Coooeji, Heinrich von (1644-1719), 
Ger. jurist whose Juris Publici PrwdxMa 
for a long time remained the text-book 
of Gor. civil law. 

Cooceji, Samuel (1679-175.5), Prussian 
statesman, who became chancellor to 
Frederick the Great in 1747 and re- 
organised the Prussian judicial system. 

Coooidiosis, set Poultrv, Ccymmon 
Diseases. 

Coooo, Coco, Scratoh-oooo, Taro, and 
Eddoes are names given to Colocasia 
antiqrwrun and var. escuUnta^ E. Indian 
species of Araceae. The C. is often used 
as a foliage plant; the rhizomes contain a 
poisonous property, but lose this when 
they are boiled, and form a nutritious 
food for the natives. 

Cooooliths, microscopic organisms (which 
may be protozoans or algae) with charac- 
teristic calcareous plates which we found 
in deep-sea oozes and sometimes in geo- 
logical formations such as the chalk. 

Gooooloba, genus of Polygonaoeae, con- 
sists of tropical plants of very handsome 
appearance, some of which produce edible 
fruits. There are more than 120 spedes, 
restricted to tropical and subtropical 
America. C. uvifera, the seaside grape, 
is a small tree, the leaves, wood, and 
bark of which are powerfully astringent 
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owing to the presence of tannin, and a | 
decoction called Jamaica kino is evapor- ! 
ated from them. The wood is valued for ; 
cabinct'inaking and contains a colouring j 
matter used as a dye; the fruit is edible ] 
and is sold in W. Indian markets, but is . 
little valued. 

Coooulus, dried berry of Anamirta coc- 
culus. C, indicus is the commercial 
name of the drug. The berries contain a 
poisonous active principle known as 
plcrotoxine, about which great care is 
exercised when it is used medicinally. 

Coccus, genus of homipterous-homo- 
ptcrous insects typical of the family 
Cocoidae, of which the species are called 
familiarly scalo-insects or mealy bugs. 
The females are wingless, and of a very 
degenerate type; when adult they fix 
themselves to a plant by means of their 
proboscis, and remain there until they 

E reduce their young and die. The males, 
owever, are devoid of mouth parts, and 
consequently do not live long after ful- 
filling their one duty, that of fertilising 
the females. They are unlike their mates 
in being beautiful and well-developed 
creatures with anal cerei and a. single pair 
of wings. Some of the coccids are de- 
structive to vegetable life, while others are 
of value to man. Such are DactylopivJi 
ccKCus which yields coclilneal, and O. (or 
Ooasyparia) mavnifera (C. rnannipams) 
which exudes the honey-dew supposed ^o 
be the manna of the O.T. This lat“r 
occurs on the loaves of TamarUr, gallica 
var, mannifer a. ‘Lac’ is produced by 
an Indian coccid (aee Shellac). 

Coccyx, terminal portion at the lower 
end of the spinal column below the 
sacrum, consisting of 4 or 6 vertebrae. 

Cooentaina, Sp. tn in the prov. of 
AlicMinte, with anct towers and a iritli- 
cent. palace. Silk and linen are manuf. 
Pop. 9500. 

Cochabamba, second largest city in 
Bolivia, cap. of C. dept and Oetado prov., 
railway terminus and main airport for 
internal services. The city enjoys an 
average temp, of 64-4° F. (altitude 8:i89 
ft). The prov. (area 23,030 sq. m.; pop. 
about 654,000) of which it is the cap. is 
sometimes called the grantwy of tlie rep. 
There are large herds of cattle and rich 
forests. The city is the distributing 
centre for the agric. products of E. 
Bolivia, and there is a rich mining region. 
C. has a cathedral and a univ., and is a 
tourist resort. Pop. 80,300. 

Cochin, tn on W. coast of India, for- 
merly in Cochin stute, now in the merged 
state of Travancore-Cocliin. It is com- 
monly regarded as the earliest European 
settlement in India. The Portuguese 
Cabral was welcomed on a visit here in 
1500, and in 1502 Vasco da Gama estab. 
a factory. Ho d, at C. in 1524. The 
Portuguese viceroy in 1510 was Albu- 
querque. An Eng. factory was estab. in 
163.5, but in 1663 C. was captured by the 
Duteli. It was finally taken by the British 
in 1795. It has a very anct Christian 
tradition and first conversions are ascribed 
to the Apostle Thomas (ad 52). There 
have been many sects and heresies, but 
Christians from this area are commonly 


called Syrian Christians. There is also a 
colony of Jews, of whom one section 
claims to have settled on the coast as 
early as the 3rd or 4th cent. ad. C. is 
now a fine harbour and port for cargo and 
passenger Uners. 

Cochin-China. Modern C,-C. is the 
southernmost of the 3 regions, Tonking, 
Aniiam, and C.-C., into which France 
divided Viot Nam during the 19th cent. 
The name C.-C. dates from the 17th cent. 
About 1600 Viet Nam split into 2 separate 
kingdoms of which the S., mled by the 
Nguyen emperors, was known to the 
Japanese traders by a name which 
sounded to European cars like Cocliin. 
The 17th -cent. European traders, in order 
to avoid confusion with Cocliin in India, 
called the kingdom C.-C., but the C.-C. of 
that time was little more than the S. part 
of modern Annam. It is also known 
to-day as Nam-bO (S. region). C.-C. is 
bounded by Cambodia and Annam to the 
N., by the China Sea to the E., and by the 
Gulf of Siam to the W. A peninsula t,o 
the S. ending in Point Ca-mau, it separates 
tlie China Sea from the Gulf of Siam. Oil 
the coast are the Poulo Condore Is. and 
Poulo Obi in the China Sea, and the Plni 
Quoc group in the Gulf of Siam. 

Its area is 26,476 sq. m. C.-C. is 
mostly a broad, low-lying, alluvial plain, 
including the deltas of tlie Mekong and 
Dongnai It.s, together with the Saigon 11. 
and the Great and Little Vaicos. The 
coast region is swampy, and cane-covered 
marshes stretch far Inland. Two canals 
connect the Bassae arm of the Mekong 
with the Gulf of Siam. The climate is 
subject to monsoons and is found to bo 
somewhat oppre^ssive by Europeans. 
Towards the N. there is higher land, mt 
summits rising to about 2000 ft. In the 
W. are the last outliers of the Elephant 
Mts of Caml)odia. Forests in the NE. 
contain valuable woods for shipbuilding 
and cabinet-making. The gamboge-tree 
aboimds. The ter. is covered by a net- 
work of roads, many of which are metalled, 
but much of t he rice and other products is 
carried in junks through a complex system 
of rivs. and canals which converges on 
Cholon. C.-C. is an agric. region and its 
main crop is rice, of which 3 million tons 
were produced annually before the Second 
World War. Secondary products arc 
rubber, coffee, tea, arcca-nuts, betel-nuts, 
sugar-cane, coco-nuts, ground-nuts, maize, 
mulberry, cotton, pepper, palm oil, sweet 
potatoes, and various fruits. Water- 
buffaloes are much used for labour, also 
zebus. Among other animals found 
there are the elephant, rhinoceros, deer, 
wild boar, tiger, and many smaller 
animals. Peacocks, snipe, partridges, 
pheasants, and woodcocks also abound. 
Minerals are not very abundant, but 
l>ho8phato of lime is found at Ha-tien, 
lignite and granite quarries are worked, 
and salt is produced on the coast from 
lagoons and pit« at Soctrang, BacUeu, 
and Barla. 

However, the agric. production was 
badly disorganised and damaged by the 
1 945-54 war and the subsequent internal 
disorders. Moreover a million refugees 
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from the Communist N. Viet Nam 
hare come to C.-O. since 1954. Produc- 
tion figures are still well below those of i 
re-war days, but ambitious plans ore | 
olng carried out with U.S. technical and j 
ftnanolal aid to clear jungle, to drain I 
swamps, and to improve irrigation. All 
this, together with the resettlement of the 
refugee immigrants — C.-O. has always 
boon imderpopulated — should raise C.-C.*s 
production to a new high level in a very few 
years. Strenuous efforts are also being 
made by the gov. to introduce new light 
industries to the area. Trade and com- 
merce have been mainly in the hands of 
Chinese and Europeans, but the departure 
of the Fr. colonial administration, and the 
final departure of the Fr. armed forces in 
1956, have led to the withdrawal of much 
Fr. capital and many Fr. commercial 
companies. More recently still the gov. 
issued decrees forbidding Chinese partici- 
pation in specified branches of trade, 
closing down Chinese schools, and offering 
Vietnamese citizenship to all Chinese 
residents. It is not yet possible to esti- 
mate the effects which these events will 
have on the future trade of O.-C. The 
main commercial centres are the adjoining 
cities of Saigon and Cholon (qq.v.), 
whicli between them possess extensive 
docks and wharves, rice mills, distilleries, 
sugar refineries, tobacco factories, glass 
factories, and small textile mills. Storms 
prevail in May and Aug., whilo In .Tuly, 
the brief dry season, dysentery and fever 
are most prevalent. The seasons are very 
regular and the harvests generally good. 
Tlio pop. of C.-C. is mainV Vietnameso, 
but there are considerable numbers of 
Cliinese and Cambodians as well as back- 
ward Moi tribes in the hills and jungles, 
and some Europeans mainly found in 
Baigon. Sev, religions ttourish side by 
side, tho greatest, numerically, being 
Horn. Catholicism with approximately 2 
milii(»ii adherents, lluddhism and Cao- 
daisin (qq.v.) with over a million each, 
and unspecified numbers who still follow 
the traditional religion of Viet Nam, 
which is ancestor-worship coupled with 
different forms of animism. Tho cap. of 
C.-C. is Saigon, which is also the seat of the 
gov. of S. Viet Nam (see Viet Nam). This 
city is to-day very overcrow^ded because 
of tho influx of people from tho erstwhile 
unsettle<l countryside, because of the 
influx of refugees from N. Viet Nam, and 
because of the adoption of Saigon as the 
centre of gov. The combined pops, of 
Saigon and Cholon to-day exceed 2 
million people (pre-war approximately 
400,000). Education is administered by 
the gov. of S. Viet Nam (see Viet Nam) 
and there are numbers of primary and 
secondary schools tis w'cll as a univ. 
in Saigon. Some Fr. Ij/cces continue to 
operate. Tho ter. of O.-C. formerly 
belonged to Cambodia and Champa, but 
the Vietnamese people pushed south- 
wards for sev. cents., overrunning Champa 
entirely and completing tho capture 
of 0.-(J. from Cambodia In 1780. In 
1862 the H E. provs. of C.-C. were ceded 
to France and th(i whole of C.-C. became a 
Fr. colony in 1867. It was made part of 


the Indo-Chinese Union in 1887. Japan 
occupied C.-C. during the Second Wtirld 
War and, after the capitulation of Japan 
in 1945, a Brit, force under the command 
of Gen. Gracey orrivod to disarm the Jap. 
soldiers. Gen. Gracey handed the ter. 
back to the Fr. authorities, but a Viet- 
namese nationalist movement, which later 
fell under Communist control (see Viet 
Minh), opposed the return of Fr. rule and 
begdn a war which lasted until 1954. In 
1954 Stance granted independence to 
Viet Nam and, at the Geneva Conference 
on Indo-Ohlna hold in the summer of that 
year, agreed to withdraw all Fr. forces. 
C.-C. to-day forms the largest part of the 
Hep. of Viet Nam. For bibliography see 
Viet Nam. 

Cochineal, natural dj^e-stuff employed 
in dyeing scarlet, crimson, and orange, 
and in the preparation of the pigments 
lake and carmine. It consists of the 
bodies of tho female insects of tho Cocctis 
cacti (family Coccidae, order Hemiptora), 
so called because the chief food of the 
species is a variety of cactus, particularly 
tho nopal, found in Mexico and Peru. 
It is now also cultivated in Algiers, Spain, 
etc. Tho insects are collected from the 
plants into bags, and killed either in an 
oven or by exposure to tho sun or steam. 
Different kinds of treatment produce the 
various varieties of C., the best being 
known as silver, the next as black, and 
am inferior quality as granilla. The use 
of C. reached Europe from Mexico in tho 
16th cent. Formerly widely used as a 
dye, C. is now only employed for special 
purposes, e.g. uniforms, hunting coats, 
etc. See Dye. 

Cochlaeus, Johannes (proporlj’' Dobneok) 
(1479-1552), Rom. Catholic controver- 
sialist and writer, b. Wendelstein. He 
sat on tho Rom. Catholic side in tho 
first commission at Augsburg, and at 
the Regensburg Colloquy in 1546. His 
l)ost-known work is Ceymmentaria de 
Aciis et Scriptus Lutheris (1549: Ger. eds. 
1580 and 1582). His Kleine Schriften 
were ed. by J. Schweizor in 1920. Other 
works arc De Malrimonio Regis Angliae, 
l.'iSo, and Scopa in Araneas Ricardi 
Morgsini Anglic 1538 (both written 
strongly against tho marriage of Henry 
Vlll of England with Anne Boleyn), and 
Historm liussitytrum, 1549. His life has 
been written by Spahn, 1898. 

Cochlea, see Ear. 

Coohlearia, genus of 15 species of herbs, 
natives of Europe and N. America, family 
Cruciferao. C. annoracia is the poroxmial 
Horse-radish, naturalised in Britain; O, 
officinalis the biennial Scurvy Grass, 
reputed for antiscorbutic properties when 
fresh, having a tarry flavour. 

Cochran, Sir Charles Blake (1872-1951), 
theatrical manager, b, Brighton, Sussex. 
Educ. at Brighton, where he was in- 
fluenced towards the theatre by Aubrey 
Beardsley. He acted in America from 
1890 to 1893. In 1897 ho produced John 
Gabriel Borkman, His first London pro- 
duction was Sporting Simj^soTi, at tho 
Royalty Theatre in 1902. Ho produced 
more than a hundred shows, and made 
a big success with The Miraale at Olympia. 
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He won taae also as a promoter of large* 
scsalo entertainments of all kinds — ^includ- 
ing boxing and wrestling matches. Prob* 
ably his greatest period was between 1918 
and 1931, when he produced a succession 
of revues at the London Pavilion. He 
was associated with Noel Coward in Bitter 
Sweet and Cavalcade, and one of his 
greatest successes, Bless the Brides was 
running at the Adelphi Theatre shortly 
before he d. See Circus. It waS C. 
who introduced Hackenschmidt (q.v.). 
Pub. The Secrets of a Showman^ 1925, 
Vock-a-doodle-dot 1941, A Showman Looks 
On, 1945. 

Cochrane, Sir Alexander Forrester IngUs 

(1758-1832), admiral who took part in 
the actions of£ Martinique In the Mon- 
tame, 1780. In 1795 he seized 2 largo 
Fr. store ships out of a squadron of 5. In 
Lord Keith’s expedition to Egypt in 1801 
he commanded the Ajax, and in 1806 he 
took a prominent part in the battle off 
San Domingo, being second in command 
under Duckworth. He was uncle of the 
celebrated Adm. Thomas (Lord) C., Earl 
of Dundonald, and father of Adm. Sir 
Thomas John C. 

Cochrane, Douglas Maokinnon Baillie 
Hamilton, 12th Earl of Dundonald (1852- 
1935), soldier. He entered the 2nd Life 
Guards in 1870; served in the Nile ex- 
pedition from 1884 to 1885, was in 
Stewart’s march to the relief of Kliar- 
toum, and fought nt the battles of Abip- 
Klea and Goubat. In the Boer War he 
was present at the battle of Colenso, and 
at the head of the 2nd Cavalry Brigade 
was the first to enter Ladysmith at the 
raising of the siege by Sir Redvers Buller 
(28 Feb. 1900), Commander of the Brit, 
forces in Canada, 1902-4, but recalled by 
the secretory of state for war following 
differences with the Canadian Gov. He 
pub. My Army Life, 1926. 

Cochrane, Robert, Earl of Mar {d. 1482), 
Scottish architect, and a favourlto of 
King clames III. He is said to have been 
associated in the building of Parliament 
House at Stirling. 

Cochrane, Thomas, 10th Earl of Dun- 
donald G 7 75-1860), admiral, began liis 
career In the navy when about 18 years 
old, and in 1801, when he held the post of 
commander of the Speedy, distin^shed 
himself in the service. Some years later 
he was elected member for Westminster, 
and endeavoured in that capacity to re- 
form the Admiralty. He saw a good deal 
of service against France, but at Aix 
roads in 1809 he was not successful in his 
attempt to bring about the destruction of 
the Fr. fleet, and although the fault was 
the caution of O.’s admiral, C. had to bear 
the blame. In 1814 ho suffered exi)ulsion 
from the navy on a false charge of fraud, 
was expelled from Parliament, and w&s 
imprisoned. He escaped, and was re- 
elected for Westminster. He was, how- 
ever, recaptured, and had to servo one 
year’s inprlsonment. He entered the 
service of Chile and commanded that 
country’s navy during the war of Libera- 
tion, winning sev. fights. After this he 
did brilliant service in defence of the 
Independence of Brazil (1823-6), and 


in 1827-8 was in the service of Greece, 
By the year 1832 ho had managed to 
regain his position in the Eng. Navy, 
being made an admiral. He also served 
as commander-in-chiof in the N. Amcr. 
and W. Indies station, 1848. It was 
under C. (then a captain) that Marryat, 
In 1806, started on his first voyage in 
H.M.S. Impirieuse for the Mediterranean 
{see autobiographical incidents in Marry- 
at’s Frank Mildmay). *Capt. Savage’ in 
Peter Simple is generally conceded to be 
meant for Capt. C. of the Impirieuse. 
C.’s autobiography contains a hist, of the 
Impirieuae, He wrote The Avtobiography 
of a Seaman, 1860-1. See life by hl’s 
son; also J. B. Atlay, The Trail of Lord 
Cochrane before Lord Fllenborough, 1897; 
C. Lloyd, Lord Cochrane, 1947. 

Cochrane, Sir Thomas John (1789 
1872), admiral, son of Adm. Sir A. F. 1. C. 
While commanding the Surprise, 1813, 
he captured the Decatur, an Amer. priva- 
teer, afterwards assisting in the attacks 
on Washington and Baltimore. 

Cock, Edward (1805-92), surgeon, b. 
Tottenham, Middx, apprenticed at the 
ago of 16 to his uncle Sir Astley Cooper, 
at St Thomas’s Hospital. On th(5 
acpai'ation from St Thomas’s of Guy’s 
Hospital in 1825 ho was appointed demon- 
strator of anatomy at the latter hospital. 
Ho became assistant surgeon in 1838, 
surgeon in 1849, and consulting surgeon in 
1871. C. was probably the first to per- 
form tlio operation of pharyngotonn' 
(1856). His chief work was Practical 
Anatomy of the Head, Neck, and Chest, 
1835. 

Cock-fighting, and and widtdy prac- 
tised sport, consisting of tlio pitting 
against each oilier for fighting of specially 
bred and trained game-cocks. It appears 
to have been known in India, China, and 
Persia, and was introduced into Greece 
from the E. during the time of Themis- 
tocles. From here it spread to Asia 
Minor, Sicily, and Rome, and from Rome 
northward and westward over tiie greater 
part of Europe. In most European 
countries it is now’ illegal, but it is still 
ractlsed in Spain, and is popular in Sp. 
. America, China, Siam, and the Malay 
Peninsula. It was probably introduced 
to England at a very early date by the 
Romans, but our first definite knowledge 
of it comes from a description by Wm 
FitzStephen, in the reign of Henry 11, 
of the cock-fights at schools on Shrove 
Tuesday. It reached its highest popu- 
larity in the time of Edward III, and 
though it was prohibited, on account of 
the gambling it entailed, about 1366, it 
continued to be a favourite sport for 
many cents. Henry VIII built the famous 
royal cockpit at Whitehall, and the 
pastime was known as * the royal diversion ’ 
during the time of the Stua^. James I 
and Cliarlos II were enthusiastic devotees, 
the former being said to liave attended at 
least 2 fights a week. C. was rigorously 
opposed l)y the Puritans, and Cromwell 
managed to suppress it entirely for a short 
time. It was finally abolished by law in 
1849, having reached its zenith in Regency 
days, but is stUl carried on more or less 
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olaaidestinely. The sport was introduced 
into Scotland about 1681, and here par- 
tridges were trequently used instead of 
cooks, while in Wales a special form of 
combat, known as tho Welsh main, was 
evolved. Tho cockpits wore usually 
circular, about 20 ft in diameter, consist- 
ing of a stage covered with matting and 
surrounded by a barrier round which the 
audience stood. Almost every tn in tho 
kingdom had one, the larger prov. cities 3 
or 4 each, and London a considerable 
number, of which the best known were in 
W^estrainster, Drury Lane, Jewin Street, 
Birdcage Walk, Pall Mall, the Haymarkot, 
and Covent Garden. The usual form of 
combat was that in which an agreed 
number of pairs of birds fought together, 
the final result being decided by the 
majority" of victories on one side or the 
fdher. In the Welsh main, on the other 
hand, 8 pairs fought, and the 8 victors 
were paired and fought again, and so on 
till only 1 bird was left alive. There was 
also tho battle royal, in wliich a certain 
number of birds were set upon each other 
and left to fight till all but one were 
killed. The game fowl is probably tho 
nearest modern variety to the original 
Indian jungle-fowl. A cock is fought 
when 1 or 2 years old, and is trained by 
diet and exorcise for about a month 
previously. The wings, tail, hackle, 
rump, and comb are all carefully trimmed, i 
and spurs, from 1 to 2J in. long, attacbed^] 
to th(' heels. 

Cook Lane Ghost, imposture which 
agitated London about 17G2. A house 
iri Cock Lane, Sniitlifield, tenanted by a 
man named Parsons, was sai<l to be 
haunted by mysterious noises and by the 
apparition of a Mrs Kent, who had d. 
there 2 years luiiforo. Inquiry revealed 
that the visitation was the work of 
Parsons’s little daughter, aged 11, and was 
a scheme on tljo part of Parsons to black- 
mail Kent by iriaking it appear that- 
had murdered his wife. I^arsons Avas 
condemned to stand in the pillory 3 times 
and to 2 years’ imprisonment. Tiie 
house was visited by large crowds, among 
them being Dr Johnson. 

Cock of the Rock, or Jinpicola, genus of 
S. Amer. passeriform birds, the males of 
which are very handsome, with a purple- 
crested head and general orange colour, 
and have the curious characteristic of 
performing a strange dance before an 
assembly of thoir species. The hen bird 
is dull -coloured, and does not partake of 
her mate’s antics. 

Cock of the Wood, see Capercailzie. 

Cock-penny, payment formerly made 
by the scholars of certain scliools, espe- 
cially in the N. of England, to their master 
at Slirovetide. It was originally intended 
to defray tho expenses of cock-fighting, a 
regulnr institution at tho schools. 

Cockade (Fr. cocarde, probably alluding 
to cock’s comb), modern substitute for the 
badge worn m olden days on the dress or 
appointments of tho servants of the house. 
Custom is tho only authority for it« use, 
and excepting casual references in the 
description of military accoutrements, no 
official recognition of the C. occurs. 


l^obably tho earliest C.s known were 
those which w'cre worn in Scotland for 
William of Orange at the time of tlie 
revolution. The white C. was that worn 
by the Jacobites, while a black one was 
used by the house of Hanover and by the 
household of the estab. gov. From tho 
hats of ttie military it passed on to those 
of the civil servants of the Crown, and as 
headgear changed in fashion the use of 
the CJ. became confined to servants only. 
Hence tho custom of generations was 
estab. by which the use of the C. is con- 
fined to the servants of those who bear 
commissions from the Crown or its dele- 
gates, i.e. justices of tho peace, who receive 
commissions from tho lord-lieutenant of 
tho CO. 

Cockaigne, Land of (O.F. coquaignCy 
modern Fr. comgnc, coming through It. 
cocagna and Lat. coquere, to cook, and 
perhaps literally meaning land of cakes), 
imaginary land familiar in medieval 
romances, in which it was possible tc 
liA’^ti a luxurious life of perfect Idleness. 
All tho filatures of the landscape were 
good to eat or drink; the rivs. were of 
wiiu‘, tlie houses of cakes and sweet- 
meats, and tho streets of pastry, while 
roast Oil gecso and fowls and buttered 
larks went about asking to bo eaten. 
There is a 13th-cont. Eng. poem, T/ffi 
jAmd oj ('(fckaijgve, which ridicules 
momistie life. 



Cockatoo, bird belonging to the family 
Psittacidae, t»f tlie order Psittaciformes. 
They are clost'ly related to tho true 
parrots, with which they are commonly 
consider(*d. True C.s are light in colour, 
gcnorally white with tinges of red and 
orange. They are found in Australasia 
and tho E. Indian Is. The term is often 
extended to include allied genera of dark 
plumage, such as the black C. In 
heraldry a C. is a beast with head, 
shoulders, and legs of a cock, and tho 
body, wings, and tail of a wyvem. 

Cbokatrioe, fabulous monster, believed 
In anct and medieval times (see Pliny, 
Natural History y and Aldrovandus, 17th 
cent.) to come from a cock’s egg hatched 
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by a serpent and to bare power to wither 
plants (except rue) and to kill men and 
animals (except the weasel) by its glance. 
A cock’s crow killed it — so travellers took 
the bird with them as a protection. In 
the Bible C. merely means a venomous 
reptile. It is sometimes identified with 
the basilisk. 

Gockburn, Sir Alexander James Edmund 

(1802-80), lord chief justice of England. 
Came of anct Scottish stock; son of 
Alexander C. of the diplomatic service. 
He was educ. at Trinity Hall, Cambridge; 
became a barrister in the Middle Temple. 
1829; recorder of Southampton, 1840-6; 
Q.V., 1841; M.P. for Southampton, 1847- 
1856; solicitor-general, 1850. His open- 
ing speech in the prosecution of Palmer 
in the celebrated Rugeley murder case 
in 1856 is famous as a forensic model of 
its kind. C. defended (1843) the crazy 
Scotsman, McNaughton, who shot Sir 
Robert Peel’s secretary, Drummond, and 
estab. the defence of Insanity, initiating 
the general rule (arc McNauuuton’s 
C\isE). Briefed against Attorney-General, 
Thesiger, in the case of H. v. Newman 
(later Cardinal Newman), a libel prose- 
cution laimchod against Newman who had 
dtmounoed a profligate Horn. Catholic 
friar named Achilll, who was lecturing 
on Rom. Catholicism in Enghwxd. The 
\erdict against Newman was set aside. 
C. w'as knighted in 1850; in 1851 ho 
was made attorney -general ; recorder of 
Bristol, 1854-6; and became lord chief 
justice of com't of common pleas in 1856, 
of court of queen’s bench in 1859, and 
of England in 1874. C. was presiding 
judge in the Tlch borne trial and an 
arbitrator in the Alahama dispute. A 
man of brilliant abilities and of high 
reputation as a judge. See Ths OrevUle 
Memmrs (ed. H. Reeve), 1874-87; J. Mc- 
Cjirtliy, History of Our Own 1881- 

1905; W. Ballantine, Experiences, 1890. 

Cookburn, Alicia, or Alison (171.3-94), 
poetess, h. Faimilce, Selkirksliire, a 
daughter of Robert Rutherford. A very 
beautiful girl, she married lu 1731 Patrick 
C., advocate, and was for 60 years a 
queen of Edinburgh society. Although 
she wrote verse all her life, she is remem- 
bered almost solely by her poem The 
Flowers of the Forest, which begins * I’ve 
seen the smiling of fortune beguiling.’ It 
is commonly assumed to have the same 
subject as the poem of Jean Elliot (q.v.) 
with the same title, which is a lament for 
Floddon, but in fact it was occasioned by 
a wave of financial ruin which affected 
many in the Etirick Forest neighbour- 
hood. Her letters were pub. in 1900. 

Cookburn, Catharine, Trotter (1679- 
1749), miscellaneous writer. Her works 
include Verses on Conareve*a * Mourning 
Bridct 1697 ; 3 tragedies, Agnes de Castro, 
1696, Fatal Friendship, 1698, and The 
Unhappy Penitent, 1701; a comedy, Love 
at a Loss, 1701; and Writings in Defetwe 
of Locke, 1702 and 1706. 

Cookburn, Sir George (1772-1853), 
admkal who served under Nelson with 
the frigate Minerve during 1796-1802. 
From 1803 to 1805 he commanded the 
Phaeton in the E, Indies; and in 1813 


took an important part in the capture of 
Washington; In 1815 became oommander- 
in-chie£ at St Helena, having conveyed 
Napoleon there from Plymouth. 

Cookburn, Henry Thomas, Lord (1770- 
1854), jurist and judge, b. near Edin- 
burgh, the son of Archibald 0., a baron of 
the Scottish court of exchequer. In 1831 
ho became lord rector of the univ. of 
Glasgow, and in 1834 was promoted to 
the bench as one of the lords of the court 
of session, under the title of Lord C. He 
was appointed a lord commissioner of 
justiciary in 1837. He pub. a Life of 
Lord Jeffrey, 1852, while Memorials of 
his Time, a book full of humour and 
Interest, was pub. posthumously in 1856. 

Cookburn, Sir John Alexander (1850- 
1929), Anglo -Australian statesman, b. 
Corsbio, near Duns, Scotland; in 1875 
he settled in S. Australia, and in 1884 was 
elected to the House of Assembly as 
representative for Burra, and in 1887 for 
Mt Barker. Ho was minister of educa- 
tion, 1 885-7 ; premier and chief secretory, 
1889-90; chief secretary, 1892; minister 
of education and aprricnlture, 189.3-8. 
Made K.C.M.G. In 1900. He represented 
S. Australia at the Federal conferences 
and at numerous international congresses, 
and wrote Australian Federal ion, 1901. 

Cockchafer, or Melolontha vulgaris, 
lamellicorn coleopterous insect In the 
family Scarabaeidao and section Melolon- 
.i-hides. The larvae are found in dung or 
in decaying vegetable matter or buried iu 
the groimd. The beetle is of a brownish 
colour, is over an inch in length, and is 
destructive to crops. When in flight it 
emits a loud whirring sound. Its life 
is short, but the larval stage is of very 
long duration, lasting from 3 t-o 5 years, 
most of which time is spent at some 
depth below the soil. The C. is common 
to continental Europe, but is not k») 
frequently foimd in England. 

Cockcroft, Sir John Douglas (1897- ), 
b. Todmordon, physicist, formerly Jack- 
sonian prof, of natural philosophy at 
Ciambridge, and, 1946-58, director of tho 
Atomic Energy Research Estab, of the 
Ministry of Supply. Working under 
Rutherford at Cambridge ho constructed 
(with Walton) apparatus for accelerating 
atomic nuclei to very high speeds, and 
with this was able to produce the first 
examples of completely artificial trans- 
mutation (i.e. the conversion of nuclei of 
one element to those of a different kind). 
Rutherford had previously shown that 
such transformations sometimes occurred 
when alpha particles from radioactive 
material collided with atoms, but prior 
to C.’s experiments no nuclei had been 
artificially accelerated to speeds sufficient 
to produce similar changes. He has 
contributed a number of papers to the 
Royal Society, amongst which are some 
reports on his work on high velocity 
positive ions. In 1936 he was elected 
F.R.S, and was awarded the Hughes 
Medal in 1938 and Royal Medal in 1^54. 
Ho was assistant director of atomic 
research at tho ministry of supply In 
1942, and director of tho atomic energy 
div. of the national research council of 
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Canada 1944-6. He received the Nobel 
prize Jn 1951. 

Cookenzie and Port Seton, joint burgh 
and fishing port on NW. coast of E. 
Lothian, Scotland, on the Firth of Forth, 
1 m. E. of Prestonpans, and 4. in. NE. 
of Musselburgh. The 2 vils. now form 
1 fimall port. Pop. 3180. 

Cooker^ Edward (1631-76), engraver 
and toaclier. His famous Cocker*8 jlrith- 
nietic, pub. posthumously by John Haw- 
kins, 1678 (confined to commercial 
questions only), was popular for nearly a 
cent. More than 100 cds. were sold. 
‘According to Cocker* (moaning, in 
accordance with strict rule or reckoning) 
became a proverbial phrase. ‘Daniers 
Copy-book ingraven by Edward Cocker, 
Philomath, 1664,* Is preserved in the Brit. 
Museum. Other works were A Ouide to 
Penmanship y Tutor to Arithmetic, and 
Compleat Arithmetician. See Pepys’s 
Diary, 10, 11 Aug. 1664, and A. De 
Morgan’s Arithmetical Books from the 
Invention of Printing to the Present Time, 
1847. 

Cooker Spaniel, small breed of dog, 
of Sp. origin; reared for work with the 
gun, especially for woodcock sliooting. 
It has a soft, wavy coat, black, rod, or 
cream; short legs, square muzzle, and 
long, low-set ears. See Spaniel. 

Cockerell, Charles Robert, li.A. (1788- 
1863), architect, 6. Loudon, the son of om 
architect. He was trained by his father; 
then under R. Srairke (q.v.). Travelled 
extensively in Greece and Italy, 1810- 
1817; started Independent practice on 
returning to London, 1817; succeeded his 
father as surveyor to St Paul’s, 1819: and 
became architect to the Bank of England. 
1833. From 1840 to 1857 ho was prof, of 
architecture at the Royal Academy. He 
was the first recipient of the Royal Gold 
Medal for Architecture, 1848, and presi- 
dent Royal Institute of British Arehitccts, 
1860. His most important building is 
the Tajdorian Institute, Oxford, 1841-5. 
His hook on I'tic Temples of Aegina and 
Bassne, 1860, is notable. 

Cockerell, Sir Sydney Carlyle (1867- ), 
palaeographer, ecluc. at St Paul’s School, 
Fro ml 889 to 1892 ho was a coal merchant. 
Secretary to Wm Morris and the Kclnis- 
colt Press, 1892-8 {see Morris, William). 
Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum (q.v.), 
1908-37. Fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, 1910-16, of Downing College, 
1932-7. Ho was a literary executor of 
Wm Morris, Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, and 
Thomas Hardy, and has written various 
bibliographical monographs, especially on 
illuminated MSS. 

Cookermouth, tn in Cumberland, Eng- 
land, at the confluence of the Derwent 
and Cocker Rs., 25 m. from Carlisle. 
There are Rom. remains near by, and C. 
has the ruins of an llth-cent. castle, 
destroyed by the Parliamentarians in 
1648. The poet Wordsworth was b. here 
in 1770. C. borders on the Lake Dist., 
and is an agric. centre and mrkt tn for 
the surrounding area, with sev. light 
industries, the largest of which is the 
manuf. of shoes and slippers. Pop. 5250. 

Cookie*leeky, or Cocky-leeky, soup. 


common in Scotland and the N. of 
England, made from a fowl boiled with 
leeks. 

Cookie, popular name of members of the 
Cardildae, a family of eulamelllbranchlate 
molluscs. The species are widely distri- 
buted in many seas, especially those of the 
tropics. The shells are strong, heart- 
shaped and ribbed, and the foot Is long 
and bent. By means of this foot the C.s 
burrow in mud and sand and also leap 
over the sand for a short distance. 
Cardium eAule is the edible C. familiarly 
known in Britain as an article of diet. 

Cockney. The etymology is now gener- 
ally accepted that C. derives from M.E. 
coken-ey (apparently from O.E. coken, *of 
cocks,* and ey, *egg,* from which the 
meaning extended to children that sucked 
too long, in other words cockered chil- 
dren, milksops). The special application 
to Londoners appears to have come about 
through countryfolk regarding Londoners 
as cockered and squeamish, too fine-bred 
for country taste, and as such It was in 
common use in Elizabethan times, and 
may go back considerably earlier. Lon- 
don at that time being just the City, it 
follow’ed that a Londoner was one born 
within the sound of the loud and famous 
Bow bell (i.e. the boll of ,St Mary-le-Bow 
Church, Cheapside). In modern usage 
the term is applied, sometimes contemp- 
tuously or banteringly, and sometimes 
affectionately, to the uneducated Lon- 
doner and his speech and humour. 

Cockpen, par. of Midlothian, Scotland, 
24 m. S. of Dalkeith. Dalhousio Castle, 
formerly the residence of the Marquess of 
Dalhousie, Governor-General of India 
1847-56, is the Dalhousie family scat. 
The grounds include those of the Laird o' 
C. of Scottish song. Pop. 5700. 

Cockroach, term employed in speaking 
of either the whole family of orthopterous 
inscchs known as BJattidao, or of certain 
members only of the family. The species 
are very widely distributed, and the Brit, 
black-beetle is a true C., bearing little 
resemblance to a beetle. Some of the 
species are wingless, but usually the male 
has 2 well-developed pairs of wings — 
a stiff front pair called the iegmina, and 
a membranous hind pair — and the 
female bears rudimentary structures to 
represent each pair. In habit the insects 
are omnivorous and nocturnal. The 
female lias a broader abdomen than the 
male, and her eggs are laid in hard cap- 
sules. Phyllodromia germanica, the croton 
bug of America, is common also in 
Europe, and is a representative species 
of C.; Blatia (or Periplaneta) orUmtalis 
is the post of Brit, kltenens. Periplaneta 
is also the generic name given by some 
entomologists to a flying species, P. 
americana, and to the Australian C., 
P. austral asiae. Sec L. C. Miall and A. 
Denny, The Stmeture and Life-history of 
the Cockroach, 1886. 

Cockscomb, see Celosia. 

Cook*s-foot Grass, pasture grass of 
Europe, Asia, and N. Africa, valued as an 
excellent yielder producing berbagti of 
high feeding value. It must be grazed 
when young, for with increasing ago it 
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loses its palatability' and if not kept in 
check becomes very ageressive in the 
pasture. Sev. commercial and indigenous 
strains are available, each having a 
particular use. See also Dactylis Glo- 

MKRATA. 

CooktaU: 1. Alcoholic, a mixture of 
strong drinks, cold, short, and spirituous, 
intended to be *a bugle call for meals.* 
The C.*8 popularity in the U.S.A. was 
mainly due to the drinking of iced water 
at meals instead of wine. The number of 
possible C.s is unlimited, but perhaps the 
best known are the Martini (gin and ver- 
mouth), the Manhattan (rye whisky and 
vermouth), ttie Old Fashioned (rve 
whisky, bitters, sugar, and water), the 
Side Car (Cointreau, brandy, and lemon 
Juice). See ‘Robert* of the Embassy 
C\nh, Cocktails, How to Make Them, 1922, 
and T. E. Carling, The Complete Book of 
Drink, 1953. 

2. Non-aJcoholic, C.s of this typo are 
of Amer. origin, but ai-e now popular in 
(jfreat Britain. They are prepared from 
a wide variety of fruits and vegetables. 
Soft fruits are pulped and sieved, hard 
fruits and vegetables are processed to 
extract Juice. Juices are mixed and 
flavoured with herbs, spices, sugar, and 
ketchup, and chilled before serving. 
Alternatively fruit is served in carefully 
prepared portions covered with iced 
liqueur; sometimes a combination of 
sweet and sour fruit is used to give 
piquancy. 

3. Fish Cocktails are made from a basis 
of shellfish pur6e, flavoured with vinegar, 
cream, mayonnaise, etc. They arc served 
at the beginning of a meal in place of hors 
d' oeuvre, 

Cookton, Henry (1807-53), novelist, b. 
London. He is remembered only for 2 of 
a number of novels: The Life and Adven- 
tures of Valentine Vox, the Ventriloquist, 
1840, and Sylvester Sound the Somnam- 
bulist, 1844. 

Codes, Horatius, see Horatius Cocles. 

Coco, rlv. of Nicaragua, Central America, 
formerly known also as Wanks, or Se- 
govia. (These names are still popularly 
applied to the first third and second third 
of its course.) It rises in Honduras and 
almost immediately enters Nicaragua, 
forming most of the N. boundary between 
Nicaragua and Honduras, as arbitrated 
by the King of Spain in 1906. It flows 
300 m. into the Caribbean Sea at Cape 
Gracias-a-Dios. It is navigable for about 
140 m., but large vessels cannot pass the 
sand-bar at the mouth. 

Cooo (plant), see Cocoo. 

Cooo de Mer, so called from the fact 
that it was first seen floating on the 
Indian Ocean, is the fruit of a species of 
palm. The double coco-nut, as it is 
sometimes termed, is the largest fruit 
known, and takes 10 years to attain 
maturity. 

Cocoa and Chocolate are derived from 
the cocoa bean, seed of the tree Theobroma 
Cacao, member of the family Sterculiaoeae. 
related to mallows and linden. Origin- 
ally wild in Central America; now cul- 
tivated in tropical belt 20* N. and S. of 
equator^ requiring mean shade temp. 


80* F. with only occasional variations of 
15® above or below, and rainfall of at 
least 50 in. per aimum, without marked 
seasonal fluctuations. The prln. pro- 
ducing countries are Africa (Ghana, 
Nigeria, Fr. and Portuguese W. Africa); 
America (Brazil, Venezuela, Ecuador, etc. ; 
the Bomlnlcan Ren., Trinidad, and other 
W. Indian Is.); also Ceylon, Java, and 
New Guinea. The possibility of com- 
mercial production in Malaya, Brit. 
Guiana, etc., is being explored. 
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A WEST AFRICAN COCOA FAli&lER 
HARVESTING HIS CROP 


The tine is 15-25 ft high, with broad - 
caved luxuriant foliage. Flowom are 
small, pale pink, pale yellow, wax-like 
texture; the fruit produced In pods; buds, 
flowers, and fruit at all stages of develo])- 
inont are present simultaneously; pods 
<row on main trunk and branches. A 
tree produces 6000 flowers, but only 10 lo 
60 mature. Pods differ in size (6 to 10 
in.), shape (gherkin or lemon to melon) 
and colour (yellow, maroon, crimson- 
mrplo). There are 2 main varieties: 
Vriollo (lemon-shaped, broad at stalk end, 
skin soft and furrowed) and Forastera 
(smoother and harder with great variety 
of shapes). The pod contains 20 to 40 
seeds (‘beans’) in white pulp, sweet and 
faintly acid to first taste but bitter and 
astringent on biting. Criollo seeds are 
large, plump, and white ; Forastera smaller, 
flatter, and heliotrope; some trees yield 
both colours. The yield varies, but the 
typical 1-lb. pod produces 4-oz. seeds »= 
li oz. commercial cured bean. Yield 
higher in Brit. W. Africa, but average 
yield of dried cocoa In all growing coun- 
tries probably 2 lb. per tree (« 1 lb. 
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commercial cocoa powder) or less. Criollo 
grlves a distinctive flavour and moderate 
yield, Foraatera a good chocolate flavour 
and high yield. 

Cultivation, harvesting, and marketing. 
In S. America and the W. Indies erdti- 
vation is on plantations, in \V. Africa on 
small native-owned fanns. Trees are 
protected from wind by other plantings 
and usually from sun, but practice varies; 
they can be intermingled with ‘catch 
crops,* e.g. j^ams. The tree bears at 4 to 
5 years, reaches maturity at 1 0 to 1 5 years, 
and continues for 30 to 40 years. Ripe 
pods are present throughout the year, but 
there are usually 2 harvests. The xiods 
are separated from tree by cutlass (ma- 
chete) or hooked knife on a long pole 
(goulet). The pods are then cut open, 
and the beans and pulx> scooped out: 
those arc placed in heaps on ground and 
covered with leaves, or in ‘sweating 
boxes*; the pulp ferments and drains 
away. This process develops the choco- 
late flavour and changes the interior to 
chocolate brown. This is necessary in 
order to produce beans of suitable quality. 
The beans are then dried, usually in the 
sun. 

World production, consumption, and 
price. The most remarkable feature of 
world production is the enormous growd-h 
of the industry in Ghana (Gold Coast) to 
which cocoa was introduced about 187iL 
The export in 1890 was a more 80 Ib^ 
while to-day, with Nigeria, Ghana pro- 
duces more than half the world yield, and 
nearly double the whole world production 
of 1909. In 1939 world production 
reached a peak of over 700,000 metric 
tons, of which Brit. W. Africa accounted 
for nearly 400,000 tons. In the same 
year world consumption nearly equalled 
production. During the past 4 years the 
average aim. world production has been 
over 800,000 tons, and in the year 1955- 
195G it exceeded this. The bulk of raw 
cocoa comes from Africa, mainly W. 
Africa, African production now being about 

490.000 tons per annum. The ann. pro- 
duction from Central Arncrk^, with 
which, for convenience, is included the 
W. Indies, is from 60,000 to 70,000 tons, 
and from S. America about 170,000 to 

200.000 tons. Asia (5000 to 6000 tons) 
and Oceania (0000 tons) make up the 
balance. 

Over three-quarters of this production 
is taken up in 7 countries, a third being 
consumed by the U.S.A. and the U.K.; 
Germany, the Netherlands. au<l France 
buy 10, 7, and 6 per cent respectively. 
Europe takes about half of world produc- 
tion, Amer. countries about 45 per cent. 

In Ghana and Nigeria gov. -sponsored 
marketing boards have subsidiary selling 
companies in London. TIk^ buying or- 
ganisations of the big manufacturers and 
trading firms have since 1947-8 become 
licensed buying agents of the marketing 
boards, which purchase direct from the 
farmers and fix the price for 12 months 
ahead. In the Fr. w. African ters. there 
are no marketing boards, and trading 
organisations buy direct from local far- 
mers and sell through their representatives 


in the cocoa markets of the world. The 
price of cocoa beans has fluctuated con- 
siderably in recent yeais, reaching £30 x>er 
cwt at one stage; at the beginning of 1957 
it was £9 10«. per cwt. 

Pre-war consumption (estimated) in 
the U.K. of chocolate and sugar conftK- 
tionery was 7*1 oz. (representing 6 •3d.) 
per head per week, of which 3*2 oz. (2'9d.) 
was chocolate. Under rationing, con- 
sumption in the U.K. was reduced to 3 oz. 
During 1956 consmuption of chocolate 
and sugar confectionery amounted to 
8^ 02 . per head per week (representing 
12*7d. on chocolate and 10*la. on sweets). 

Manufacture, The initial processes in 
manuf. of drinking cocoa (powder) and 
chocolate for eating and drinking are the 
same. Mechanical sieves and magnetic 
separators remove foreign substances 
from beans, which are roasted in revolving 
drums heated by coke fires, gas jets, or 
super-heated steam. This brings out the 
aroma and facilitates breaking of bean 
into small pieces (*nib*) and winnowing 
away of shell. Blending takes place at 
this stage. The nib is then ground. 
Owing to the high fat (‘cocoa butter’) 
content (56 per cent), grinding produces 
a viscous brown liquid, as fat is molted by 
heat generated. When cool the liquid 
solidifies. Hydraulic presses, exerting 
pressure up to 6000 lb. per sq. In., extract 
a fixed proportion of cocoa butter, which 
is refined for chocolate manuf. and other 
purposes. Cocoa remains as dry, hard 
cakes, which are broken up, ground and 
roground to powder, and sifted through 
silk for drinking cocoa. In a modern 
factory all stages of production, including 
tin-making, are embodied in a series of 
‘linked processes* involving automatic 
and semi-automatic machinery, gravity 
being largely used for conveyance of 
material. 

Kaiing chocolate. While cocoa powder 
consists of bean minus some of its cocoa 
butter, chocolate contains full butter 
content of bean plus extra cocoa butter 
added to compensate for increased bulk 
due to inclusion of sugar. Eating choco- 
late is of 2 main kinds: moulded and 
couverture (or confectionery). Couver- 
turc for covering fruits, nuts, biscuits, 
preserves, and other ‘centres* needs a 
higher proportion of butter than chocolate 
for moulding into blocks. Balance in 
production of C. and C. is therefore im- 
portant to the manufacturer. He does 
not want to buy cocoa butter nor, gener- 
ally speaking, to produce a surplus, though 
there is a market for this in manuf. of 
other confectionery and of cosmetics and 
other pliarmaceutical preparations. In 
chocolate manuf. finely powdered sugar, 
extra cocoa butter, and cocoa ‘mass* are 
mixed and ground in a m61angour, in 
which heavy granite rollers rotate on a 
revolving granite bed. The material is 
kept warm enough to be plastic and is 
delivered to a series of refining machines. 
The first consists of rolls revolving at 
different speeds and delivers the chocolate 
in dry, flaky condition. Another process 
is couching (so called from shape of 
machine: Fr. conche, a shell) in which 
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86mi-liqiild mixture mechanically 

kneaded tov long periods. For confec- 
tionery chocolate a fluid product is re- 
quired. ‘Centres* pass on a moving wire 
mesh under a curtain of chocolate. 
Decoration Is added with a fork or other 
implement. Hand-covering is also prac- 
tised, centres being dipped into bowls of 
liquid chocolate with a decorating fork. 
Moulded chocolate is less liquid. It is 
run into moulds, shaken mechanically, 
and knocked out (in form of blocks, bars, 
sticks, etc. ) when cool and set hard. Fruit 
(e,g. raisins) and nuts (whole or chopped) 
can be mixed in before moulding. 

Milk chocolate is made with dried 

f towdered milk or with fresh liquid milk, 
n the latter case, partially evaporated 
niilk is mixed with chocolate mass and 
sugar. Factories for this purnose have 
been ostab. in dairy dlsts., and the par- 
tially finished product (‘crumb’) is sent 
to the parent factory for the final stages 
of manuf. 

By-products. Apart from cocoa butter, 
by-products of the industry arc cocoa 
shell, a constituent of some cattle foods, 
and the drug theobromine, a useful 
stimulant. 

ConstUuents and food value. Cocoa nib 
consists typlciilly of 55-56 per cent fats, 
*25 per cent cu,rbohydrates, 12 per cent 
proteins, and the balance of salts, iron, 
etc., yielding 2975 calories per lb. A 
good brand of plain eating chocolate is 
composed of 32 per cent fat, 60 per cent 
carbohydrates, and 5 per cent pi*oteiu8 
( 2500 calorics per lb.): milk chocolate 
made with fresh milk of 37 per cent fat, 
54 per cent carbohydrates, and 9 per cent 
proteins (“ 2600 calories per lb.), wliile 
cocoa powder has about 28 per cent fat, 
34 per cent carbohydrates, 18 per cent 
proteins, and 20 per cent other con- 
stituents ( « 2100 calories per lb.). 

History, Cocoa beaus were first brought 
to Europe in 1494 by Oolumbiis, but be 
did not realise tbelr value, (’ortez, who 
conquered Mexico in 1519, noted the use 
which the Aztecs of Mexico made of cocoa 
beaus, and he introduced chocolate as a 
beverage into Spain, Cortez found that 
the Aztecs, believing that it was a gift to 
man from the gods, consumed large quan- 
tities of a preparation made from the 
roasted and groxmd bean called chocolatl. 
Montezuma, the Aztec emperor, and his 
court were said to use 50 jars a day. It 
was beaten to a paste, flavoured with 
spices, and taken cold . For a cent. Spain 
kept secret the recipe for chocolate, but 
France learned it and knowledge of choco- 
late spread thence to other cmmtries. In 
1657 a Frenchman opened a ‘chocolate 
Louse* in Bishopagate, London. During 
the latter lialf of the 17th cent, chocolate 
houses sprang up all over Londou and 
became resorts of politicians, wits, gam- 
blers, and literati. At one. White’s in 
8t James’s Street, a centre for reckless 
gambling was foimded the first club (see 
Clubs). High import duties were Im- 
posed on cocoa beans. It was not till 
1853 that, by imposition of a uniform 
penny a poimd on imported colonial and 
foreign beans, pri(ic was brought within 


i*each of less well-to-do. Fry’s are the 
oldest C. and C. firm in the world, having 
developed from a small concern estab. in 
1728. When chocolate as a sweetmeat 
was introduced is not certainly known, 
but as late as 1842 a leading Eng. manu- 
facturer listed only one ‘line’ of eating 
chocolate. Modern drinking cocoa was 
invented about 1828 by van Houteii, the 
Dutch maker, who expressed i)art of cocoa 
butter, but it was not until the 1860’s that 
it w'as introduced into England by Cad- 
bury’s. Hitherto cocoa had been mixed 
with farinaceous substances in order to 
counter-balance high fat content. The 
now process of making cocoa by creating 
a supply of cocoa butter enabled mor<i 
palatable eating chocolate to he made. 
Sir Hans Sloano prepared a milk choc;olato 
for drinking in the late 18th cent. Peter, 
the Swiss maker, introduced milk choco- 
late for eating in 1876. 

See A. W. Knapp, Cocoa and Chocolate: 
their History from Plantation to Consumer 
(with bibliography), 1920, The Cocoa and 
Chocolate Industry: the Tree: the Bean; 
the Beverage, 1930, and Cacao Fermentation 
(London), 1938; K. Whymper, Cocoa and 
Chocolate — their Cheniiatri/ and Manu- 
facture, 1921 ; H. W. Bywaters, Modern 
Methods of Cocoa and Chocolate Manu- 
facture, 1930; H. C. J. Wynoogst, llinis 
for Cocoa and Chocolate Manufacture 
^Copenhagen), 1938; C. T. Williams, 
Chocolate and Confextionery, 1950; D. H. 
Urquhait, Cocoa, 1955. 

Coconut, fruit of a species of palm 
(Cocos nucifera) found in most tropical 
regions, aiul reaching perfection In a sandy 
soil near the sen. It is found on even the 
smallest, is. of the Pacific, the nuts being 
admirably adapteci for distribution ])y 
ocean currents, and gorminatiug readily 
when cast up on shore. The treci grows 
to a height of 60-100 ft, and con.sista of 
a cylindrical stem ft thick, marked 
with rings where leaves have formerly 
grown, and terminating in a crown of 
from 10 to 20 graceful pinnate leaves, each 
about 15 ft long. These consist of a 
strong central rib, on both sides of which 
are numerous long thin leaflets. The 
flowers grow in branching spikes, 5- 6 ft 
Jong, enclosed in a spathe, and each of 
these pi*oduccs from 5 to 15 fruits. Each 
fruit consists of a thick husk of brownlsli 
fibres, called coir, witli a hard inner shell 
containing a white kernel, which in turn 
encloses a ‘milky* liquid. The tree 
begins to bear at 7 or 8 years of ago, and 
confinues to produce 4 or 6 crops a year 
for 70 or 80 years. Its uses to the natives 
of the regions where it grows are number- 
less. The nut, in various stages, is a 
standard article of food, and the milk 
forms an agreeable diink. The root is 
sometimes chewed as a narcotic; the 
young terminal bud, i)alm cabbage, is a 
delicious vegetable; the sap, in various 
stages of fermentation, forms toddy, palm 
wine, and arrack, and is boiled down to 
form a sugar known as jaggerj^. The 
leaves serve as thatch, and ai*© plaited for 
mats and baskets; the trunk supplies a 
valuable timber known as porcupine 
wood ; and the coir, or outer husk, is made 
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into ropos, cordagre, etc. The kernel is 
by far the most important product, due 
to the large proportion of oil that it con- 
tains and the consequent high demand for 
it in the country of production and in 
Europe and N. America. When suitably 
dried it is termed ‘copra’; it is about a 
quarter of the weight of the original nut 
'Without husk and contains up to 70 per 
cent of oil. Continuous screw presses 
(expellers) and, to a lessor extent, hy- 
draulic presses are used for expression of 
the oil, which is used for edible purposes 
and in the manuf. of soap, while the cake 
residue, containing about 6 per cent of oil, 
is used in animal feeding stuffs. World 
production of copra is almost 3,000,000 
tons per year, of which about 80 per cent 
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is produced in the Philij)pinc Is., Indo- 
nesia, Ceylon, India, Malaya, and New 
(liilnea. Approximately half is exported, 
(hiofly to W. Europe. The Philippine 
Is. are the main exporters, followed by 
Indonesia, and together they provide 
over 70 per cent of world copra exports. 
Almost the whole of production in India 
(about 180,000 tons) is consumed lot^lly 
(see Coconut Oil). 

Desiccated coconut is manuf. in Ceylon, 
America, and Europe by drying the meat 
of the C. after the rind has been removed; 
it contains 68-70 per cent of oil. 

Coconut Beetle, or Daiocera mbits, 
species of Cerarabydicae foimd in the E. 
The larvae do much damage by eating 
the young coconut trees, and are them- 
selves eaten by the natives. 

Coconut Oil, or Coconut Butter, one of 
the most important of the lauric acid oils, 
is derived from the fruit of the palm 
Cocos nucifera and constitutes up to 70 
per cent of the dried kernel, known as 
‘copra.’ Extraction of the oil Is by 
pressing in continuous screw presses 
(expellers) and, to a lesser extent, in 
hydraulic presses {see Oilseeds, Pro- 
cessing OF). It refines to a colourless 
oil with neither taste nor odour and sets 
to a white fat when cooled below about 
24® C. Main component fatty acids are 


— saturated: Bauric (44-55 per cent), 
Myristic (13-19 per cent). Palmitic (7-11 
per cent), Caprio (4-10 per cent); and un- 
saturated: Oleic (5-8 per cent). C. O. 
differs from most vegetable oils in that it 
has a narrow plastic range — ^it pas.ses 
from solid to liquid within a temp, range 
of a relatively few degrees and, due to the 
low proportion of nnsaturated fatty acids, 
can bo changed but little in melting^oint 
and consistency by hydrogenation. These 
characteristics limit the use of the natural 
and hardened oils in edible products, but 
considerable quantities are used in the 
manuf. of margarine and help to produce 
a consistency similar to that of butter, 
which also has a comparatively short 
melting range. Largo quantities of 
0. O. are separated into 2 fractions— 
‘stearino* and ‘oleine’ — by hydraulic 
pressing, and the hard ‘stoarine* is used 
in the manuf. of chocolate and special 
cooking fats, and for phamiacoutical 
purposes, while the liquid ‘oleine* is used 
as a baking fat for biscuits, cakes, etc., in 
the production of confectionery such as 
toffee and caramels, and in salad dressings. 
The crude oil is also processed for use in 
solid soaps as a minor constituent to 
impart foaming, and in liquid soaps and 
shampoos because of the solubility of the 
))otassium soaps of its acids. A small 
(luantlty of the oil or fatty acids obtained 
from the soap stock resulting from alkali - 
refining Is used to make non-drying 
alkyds for use as plasticising resins, par- 
ticularly in jbho U.S.A. 

Cocoon (from Lat. concha, shell), pupa- 
case of many insects, especially of moths 
and silk-worms. This outer web or ball 
is spun from the mouth by caterpillars 
before passing into the chrysalis state. 
Originally the word was only applied to 
the C. spim by the silk- worm {Bombvx), 
It is now extended to all similar structures 
(e.g. silken case spun by spiders to receive 
their eggs). The pupal stage may last a 
long or only a short time, the covering 
.splitting when the insect is ready to 
emerge. 

Cocos, genus of tropical palms now 
botanically of one species, C. nucifera, the 
coco-nut i)alm. See Coco -nut. 

Cocos Islands, see K keling. 

Cocteau, Jean (1891- ), Pr. dramatist, 
novelist, and poet, b. Maisons-Lafiltte. 
He possesses an amazing versatility, and 
has thrown himself into every new move- 
ment in the artistic world of Franco, 
drawing upon the now artists and musi- 
cians like Picasso, Erik Satie, and Darius 
Milhaud to collaborate with him in the 
production of ballets like his famous Be 
Bceuf sur 1e foit, 1920, and Les MarUs de 
la Tmtr Eiffel, 1921. His dramas include 
Orphde, 1927, Antigone, 1928, La Machine 
infemale, 1935, Les Parents ierribles, 1938, 
and IfAigle a deux tites, 1946, He has 
also won success ns a novelist with Le 
Grand Ecart and Thomas Vimposteur, hot\i 
1923, Les Enfanis ierribles, 1929, and Le 
Journal d'un inconnu, 1953, and has 
written and directed sov. well-known 
films, including Le Sang d*un jio^tc, 
VEiernel Jletour, and OrpMe, Among his 
verse Is UOde d Picasso, 1919, Poesies, 
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ld20 and 1948, Myfholoaic, 1934, and 
Clair-Obscur, 1955. His books of criti- 
cism — Carte bldnchcy Le Coq et VarUquin, 
and Le Secret profcsaUmel — ^have become 
iruide-book 9 for the younger writers. In 
1956 C. was elooted a member of the 
A(*ad6mle Francaisc. He painted the 
interior of the St Pierre Cliapcl at Ville- 
frauche in 1957. See R. Lannes, Jean 
Cocteau, 1945; C. Mauriac., Je^n Cocteau, 
on la viriti du mensonae, 1946; M. (’ro.s- 
land, Jean Cocteau, London, 1955. 
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.lEAN’ COCTKAU ON THB^ OCCASION OF 
^II.S EIJSCTION AS A MEMBER OF THIS 
ACADEMIE FBANCAISE 


Cocumilia, name of a kind of plum 
found wild in Calabria. It has tlic re- 
putation of being a powerful febrifuge, 
and the bark is much used for the cure of 
intermittent ferers. 

Coex, Gonzales, ace Coques. 

Cocytus (modem Vuvo), riv. of Epims, 
trib. of the Acheron, which flows into the 
Ionian Sea, 20 m. N. of tlie Gulf of Arta. 
In Gk mythology it was held to be one 
of the rivs. of Hades, and the name, which 
means wailing, refers to the cries of the 
dead . Hence Milton’s * Cocytus named of 
lamentation loud.* 

C.O.D., see Cahh on Bjslivicrt System. 

Cod, or Gadus callariaa. Important 
species of bony fish in the same genus as 
the haddock, whiting, and pollack. Other 
representatives of tba family Gadidae are 
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the ling and ooal-flsh, but the C. sur- 
passes all these in economic importance; 
os a food It is much valued, and O. -liver 
oil is of great repute in medicine. The 
body is generally of a dark grey hue, is 
elongated in form, and covered with 
small, soft scales, while a small barbel 
depends from the chin. It inhabits the 
neritic parts of the sea, and at the bottom 
feeds on such animals as crabs, molluscs, 
worms, herrings, and a few members of its 
own family. It is tho largest of the 
Gadidae, attaining a length of 4-5 ft and 
weighing as much as 100 lb. Tho C. is 
found in the temperate regions of the N. 
hemisphere, along the N. European coasts, 
not farther S. than Gibraltar, and on the 
Amcr. coast, the flsherles off Newfound- 
land being especially famous. Other (;, 
fisheries are those of tho Lofoten Isles off 
the N. coast of Norway and off Greenland, 
Spitsbergen, and Bear Is. It spawns in 
the early part of tho year between Feb. 
and April, and is very prolifle, 1 fish 
producing as many as 8 or 9 million eggs. 
Of these, however, very few are ever 
fertilised, and the young C. are -quite 
small, being less than an inch long when 
first produced. C. Ashing was an impor- 
tant industry 5 or 6 cents, ago, and was 
carried on by people of various nationali- 
ties, among them French and English, on 
the shores of N. Europe and Iceland. 
The ('. arc tmught principally by trawls 
und lines and bait, long lines and hand 
lines both being employed. A large 
quantity of the 0 . caught off Nowfonnd- 
laml is dried and salted, and is then 
exported - a considerable amount- -to Gu* 
count lies of S. Europe. In additifoi to 
this the fish furnishes othci* useful pr(i- 
ducts, isinglass being obtained from the 
air-hla<l<lcr, and cod-]iv(jr oil, (is men- 
tioned above, from the liver, this oil being 
used largely as a medhjinc for lung com- 
plaints. In some parts tlio heads are 
used as a food for cattle, and the roe alone 
is used for human food. Scm Fisheries. 

Cod, Cape, see Capb; Cod. 

Cod-liver Oil, marine oil extracted from 
tho liver of the cod-fish (Gadiia morrhua). 
It is sometimes, however, adulterated 
with oil from tho ling or turbot, but the 
latter are not officially recognised. The 
chief exporting countries are Norway and 
Newfoundland, the former utiUsing fish 
from the N. Sea and tho latter those of 
the Newfoimdlaud banks. The processes 
of mauuf. have improved greatly of recent 
years, and, in place of the old coloured 
and disagreeable fluid the best medicinal 
varieties are almost colourless and tjiste- 
less. Healthy and fresh cod livers are 
taken and placed in barrels and the 
exuding oil ladled out. Gentle heating 
brings out more oil. These products, 
however, are not equal in value to that 
obtained in the next process, which 
consists in leaving the livers in rooms with 
freezing mixtures, when tho oil wJiioh 
remains unfrozen is taken off and con- 
stitutes the best variety of oil, A coarse 
variety is next obtained by boiling down 
the remains of the livers. It is of dark 
brown colour and is used for treating 
leather. In the operation of stuffing, 
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dubbin (a mixture of tallow and C. O.) 
is rubbed into the leather to make it 
waterproof and supple. C. O. is valuable 
{IS a food and as a source of vitamins A 
and D {see Vitamins), For this reason it 
is given in cases of tuberculosis (q.v,) and 
{m a Bupplementaiy food for infants and 
voung children. Attention has recently 
i)een called to certain risks attendant upon 
overdosage with vitamin D, and as a re- 
sult manufacturers will in future reduce 
llxo average content of vitamin D In C. O. 
from 200 international units per gramme 
to 100. It is easily digested, especially 
when in the form of an emulsion — that is, 
ill small globules. This is probably due 
to the existence of free oleic acid to the 
extent of about 6 per cent, which is a good 
('inulsive agent. There arc also olein (80 
gper cent) and polmitin and stearinc, which 
arc valuable glycerides. Doses should 
|){‘gin ill small (luantities of a tcasimonful 
and gnidunlly increase to a tablespoonful. 

Coda (Lat. cauda, a tail, through Tt.), in 
music*, a term applied to a paMsago con- 
cluding a composition or one movement 
of it, especially in sonata form. It was 
developed, notably by llccthovcn, into 
an important and elaborate foatiu'c of a 
composition. 

Code» see Codes and Codific ation of 
■ Law. 

Code Napoleon, or the Civil (/ode of Fr. 
law. Th(i term C. N. was supprcKsed in 
1811, but re-cstab. in 18.52 out of respect 
for Najjuleon’s mc'inory. Since 187b the 
name Code CJivil has come into general 
use. Before the revolution there existed 
no unified system of laws, and France w'as 
divided between th(‘ droH couturnier in the 
N. and the droit &rif in the S., based on 
Horn. law. Under the Fr. constituUons 
of 1791 and 179.'1 it was promised to codify 
the laws, but it wiis not until Napoleon 
became First C-ousiil that o commissions 
Avere set up in 1800-2 to codify the laws 
under 5 heads, of which the first is the 
Code Civil or C. N. Three jurists — 
Tronchet, I*ortalis, and Bigot— were en- 
trusted with the task of drafting the code, 
and, being from the N., they drew largely 
upon the droit couturnier, but some sec- 
tions of Rom. law w^ere incorporated. 
The first 14 laws W’ore passed by the 
Assemblies in 1803 and the remaining 
22 in 1804. The third and authoritative 
ed. of the C. N., still in force, appeared in 
1816. Napoleon is said to have been 
prouder of the C. N, than of his many 
victories. The code is clearly expressed 
in a straightforward stylo and is Avell 
arranged. It is divided into 3 books 
preceded by a preface. Book I (articles 
7- 51,5) Is concerned Avith persons, and is 
subdivided into 11 sections, which deal 
with the distinctions between Frenchmen 
and foreigners, with civil domicile and 
with absence, with mamage and divorce, 
with paternity, adoption, and paternal 
authority, and with minority and majority. 
Book II (articles ,516-710) is divided into 
4 sections, concerned with classifloation 
of property, with ownership, usufruct, 
and easements. Book Til (articles 711- 
2281) details the different ways owner- 
ship may be acquired. It has 20 sections. 


wliich come under 7 main heads: succes- 
sions; gifts inter vivos and wills; the 
theory of contracts or obligations; the 
marriage contract; other contracts (sale, 
hire, loan, bail, etc.); priorities and mort- 
gages; and prescriptions. The 0. N. has 
been trails, into English by E. Blackwood 
Wright and others. iSee Codes. 

Codeia, or Codeine (Ci 7 Hi 70 N(OCHa) 
•OH), alkaloid forming 0*3 per cent of 
opium. It is identical with methyl- 
morphinc, and resembles morphine in its 
hypnotic effects. It is obtained, in ortho- 
rhombic colourless crystals, with 1 mole- 
cule of water of crystallisation. It is in- 
soluble in alkalis, but dissolves readily in 
alcohol, ether, and chloroform. In medi- 
cine C. is used as a soporific, but, like nior- 
pliinc, it must be employed with caution 
and only under the supervision of a 
medical man. It is used to allay the 
irritation causing cough when a paroxysm 
is likely to prove dangerous, and has been 
employed to this end in whooping cough. 
It is useful also in diabetes mellitus where 
it tends to prevent the excretion of sugar. 

Codes and Codification of Law. Code is 
a term denoting a collection of laws. 
Codification is the protscss of classifying 
laws or reducing them to a system or 
digest. Various codes have been pre- 
pared either as a systematic statement of 
existing laws in a form available for easy 
reference or as the basis of study of a legal 
#stem. In anct times the existence of 
a code indiciated a matured stage in the 
development of a society. Codification 
does not necessarily mean that a legal 
system is static; it may bo modified from 
time to time to meet the changing reguiro- 
monts of the society for which it is de- 
signed. Justinian, for examxde, within 
30 years, added 165 novellae (new laws) to 
his code of Kom. law. Codes such as the 
Morale and Islamic laws, which are 
credited with a divine origin, are comi>iJa- 
tions of immutable laws. The empiricism 
of the Eng. common la w has not lent itself 
to codification, which has been largely 
confined to the tidying of the statute book 
to make statute law on give topics more 
easily accessible {sec Consolidation of 
Statutes). 

Examples of codes and codification of 
law. ( 1 ) The Thoodorium code, which was 
modelled on the earlier and private col- 
lections compiled by the jurists Grc- 
gorianus and Hermogenianus, was a 
digest of the constitutions (decisions) of 
the emperors from the time of Constan- 
tino. (2) Justbiian’s first code (ad 529) 
was founded on that of Theodosius, whilst 
the second was a revision of the first with 
the addition of a book of 50 decisions (ad 
534). (3) Rom. law inspired many codes, 

e.g. the Romano-Barbarian codes — 
Edictum Thoodorici, the Broviarium 
Alarioanum (q.v.), and the Lex Burgun- 
dionum (Fr. Loi Gombette). The in- . 
fluonce of the breviary of Alaric, according 
to Prof. Mulrhead, was so great in Europe 
that until the 12th cent, it was from it 
rather than from Justinian’s code that W. 
Europe acquired the knowledge of Rom. 
law. (4) The Code Fr6d6ric was framed 
as a common system in place of sev. 
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systems rather than to restate in exact 
and exhaustive form the whole of the 
existing laws. It was intended to make 
law knowable to all and purported to 
explain the Horn. law» Saxon law. and 
other foreign subsidiary laws and statutes. 
The lack of homogeneity between the 
various Germanic states is explained by 
the fact that their prov. laws were left 
unimpaired. (5) The Code Napoleon 

E (<j.v.), 1803-4, despite the hasty coni- 
ilation, has served as a model in sov. 
uropcan states. It was largely based 
on the civil or Rom. law and, according 
to the lOth-oont. Eng. jurist Austin, was 
never intended to supersede all other law 
but to be supplemented by anct customs 
and general principles of law and equity. 
It consisted of the Code Civil, Code de 
C/onimerco, Code Penal, Code d’lnstnic* 
tion Crimincllo, and various procedural 
codes. (6) The code of the state of New 
York purported to bo an exhaustive re- 
statement of laws and aftected to provide 
‘for every possible case, so that when a 
new case anscs it is better that it should 
bo provided for by new legislation.* (7) 
Comprehensive codes have not been 
adopted In England. In India, however, 
Stephen’s Indian Evidence Act (see 
Evidence) and the Penal Code drafted 
by Macaulay appear to have worked well. 
The principles underlying these codes arc 
presented in a concrete form by many 
practical illustrations. « 

The arguments for and against codifl- 
cation as analysed by the Eng. jurist 
Austin may bo summarised as follows: 
(1) A code cannot be so comprehensive as 
to anticipate every conceivable legal 
situation. This is, hovvover, not the 
object of codes, which do not preclude the 
elasticity of laws in order to meet the 
changing social needs . (2) A code may give 
rise to inconsistencies in its failure to 
legislate for evary possible contingency. 
Any statute law is liable to create incon- 
sistencies and the courts are often called 
upon to decide in favour of one of sev. 
conflicting principles. (3) In reply to the 
alleged failure of the Fr. and Prussian 
codes, Austin states that these w^ero pre- 
pared hurriedly and arc not fair examples 
of what codes might he. He explains 
that the Code Napol6on lacked scientific 
precision and, like the Rom. codes, con- 
tained an unsystematic juxta]»osition of 
principles, maxims, and philosophical 
speculation. Despite those defects, it is 
the basis of the legal systems of most Eat. 
races. (4) Austin favoured codification, 
which he thought, however, was a ques- 
tion of time and place. Bentham, the 
great 19th -cent, reformer, suggested codes 
wliich were too Utopian to secure support. 
The only arraraent in favour of codifica- 
tion among Eng. lawj^ers is to make the 
law as coherent and concise as possible. 
The Ger. code was insplnul by a desire for 
national unity, whereas the Code Napo- 
16on epitomised a hatred of the aneien 
Hgime. 

Codex Argenteus, see Aroenteus. 

Codex Bezae, ses Beza, Theodore. 
Codex Sinaitious, see Sinaiticus, Codex. 
Codex Vercellensis, see Veiujelli Book. | 


Codicil, writing by way of supplement 
to a will, and which is to be considered 
part of It, whether for the purpose of 
explaining, altering, or adding to the 

S rovlslons of the will. In the Rom. law 
.s were small tablets on which memor- 
anda or letters were written, giving direc- 
tions to the heir, especially in regard to 
creating fidei commissa or trusts. By the 
Rom. law a testator could not alter his 
will nnless lie made an entirely new one. 
Hence the utility of C.s, which in Rom, 
law could be made whether there wore a 
will or not. Such C. differed from tlio 
Eug. C., therefore, in that it did not mean 
a supplement to a will, but obligatory 
directions by tablets. Where a Rom. 
C. was confirmed by testament, it was 
operative to give legacies as well as 
create fidei commissa. Kora. C.s had to be 
made in the presence of 5 witnesses. In 
Eug. law a will when once signed and 
attested cannot be altered without being 
rc-exccutod except by a C. The exe- 
cution of a C. operates as the rc-exeeution 
of the will, and hence a (>., duly oxeciitiai 
as a will, will render a will which was not 
duly executed valid, provided the C. 
clearly refers to the will. Whore a will 
is revoked by actual destruction, no 
can revive it. A C. forms part of the will, 
and is incorporated with it in the iirobate. 
If in any way inconsistent with the will, 
the C. prevails. A C. must be oxeeiited 
with the formalities of a will, that is, signed 
in the presence of 2 witnesses. See Will. 

Codigoro, It. tn in Emilia-Romagna 
(q.v.), 22 m. K. of Ferrara (q.v.). It is 
8 m. from the Adriatic coast, and the dist.. 
formerly marshy, is very productive. 
Pop. 15,000. 

Codogno, It. tn in Lombardy (q.v.), 32 
m. SK. of Milan (q.v.). it manufs. silks 
and tht‘ cheese known as Parmesan. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Codreanu, see Jorga and Rumania, 
History. 

Codrington, Christopher (1668-1710), 
Eng. soldier and scholar, commonly 
called Codrington of All Souls, son of 
Christopher C., a eaptain-gonoral of tlie 
Leeward Is., b. In St John, Barhados. and 
educ. at Enfield school and at Christ 
Church, Oxford. He became a fellow of 
All Souls in 1690; in 1694 he served with 
William III in Flanders and, fighting with 
distinction at Huy and Namur, was made 
captain of the 1st regiment of foot guards 
by tbe king. Though C. gained the 
reputation of a wit and scholar It is as a 
W. India governor and captain-general 
that he is remembered. In 1697 the 
king made him captain -general and coin- 
inandcr-in-chiof of the Leeward Is. in 
succession to his father. He resigned 
after the failure of his Guadeloupe 
expedition (1703) and lived in retirement, 
studying Church hist, at his estab. in 
Barbados. In his will he left a large 
legacy In cash and books to All Souls 
College. He left his Barbadian estates 
to the Society for Propagation of the 
Gospel for the foundation of a college in 
Barbados now known as C. College. See 
V. T. Harlow\ Christopher Coaringtorit 
1668-1710, 1928. 
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Codrinfrton, Sir Edward (1770-1851), 
admiral, o. Dodington, Glos., and entered 
the navy in 1793. At Trafalgar (1805) he 
commanded the Orion ^ and subsequently 
took part In the Walcheren expedition. 
Kear-admlral in 1814, he led the fleet at 
Washington and Baltimore in tho Amer. 
war. In 1820 ho commanded tho com- 
hined fleets of Great Britain, France, and 
j{urtsia at tho battle of Navarino, in 
which he destroyed tho Turkish Navy, but 
v\as held to have exceeded orders and 
recalled. He became admiral of the Red 
in 1837, and in 1839 was appointed com- 
iimnder-in-chief at Portsmouth. 

Codrington, Sir William John (1804- 
1S84), general, second son of SirKdward 
C. (q.v.). During the Crimean War he 
(Ustiuguisliod himself at Alma and 
Inkernian, ainl in 1855 became eom- 
luander-in-chief at Sevastopol. M.P., 
1857. Governor of Gibraltar, 1850-05. 

Codroipo, It. tn in Frinli- Venezia Giulia 
(q.v.), 15 in. SV\’. of Udine (q.v.). Pop. 
8U00. 

Codrus, sou of Melantlms, and the last 
King of Athens. lie lived about the 11th 
cent. BC. When the Dorians ha<], in- 
vaded Attica he is supposed to have acted 
on the advice of the oracle, and to have 
given his life for his country. 

Cody, Samuel Franklin (1862-1013) 
(‘Colonel Cody*), aviator and inventor of 
n triplane, b. Birdvillc, Texas, lie was a 
I»iom'er aviator in England (he became a 
naturalised Brit, subject) and made the 
fti’rtt (ifllcial powered noroplan<i flight in 
Fngland in 1908 at Farni)orough, where 
lie was employed by what is to-day called 
tiie I loyal Aircraft Estab. He was killed 
in an aeroplane crash near Aldershot. 

Cody, William Frederick (1846-1917), 
famous all over tho w'orld as Buffalo Bill, 
and one of the last of the picturesque 
figures of tJio far W. in tho U.S.A. before 
it liecamo a settled agric. count r> : h, 
Hrott eo., Iowa, U.S.A. In the days 
before tlic groat transcontinental railways 
were Imilt across the prairies and through 
tlie nits to tlic l*aeiflo coast, G. became 
noted in tho sixties as one of tho chief 
riders for the famous Pony Express. 
This was organisiMl by a comjiany which 
undertook to forward tho U.H, mails 
from St Joseph, Missouri, to Sacrarnonto, 
California, by means of intrepid men who 
rode relays of ponies through country 
often dangerous because of hostile Indians. 
Upon the outbreak of the Civil war, C. 
heeamc one of tlio most skilful scouts and 
guiiles for the N. troops operating in the 
middle Upon the close of the war, 
^vhen Congress gave huge land grants 
to eoinpanies undertaking to ('oustniet 
railway linos to the Pacific coast, 
obtained tho contract to sni>ply the 
railway workmen who were laying the 
lines with fresh supplies of buffalo meat. 
Tho buffalo, or more correctly tho bison, 
then roamed tho prairie lands in thou- 
sands. It is recorded that C. killed 4820 
bison in 18 mouths. Ever afterwards he 
was known as Buffalo Bill. After that 
he again served his country in the wars 
against various Indian tribes. Then, 
looking around for fresh fields to conquer. 


C. recalled that the youth of 2 conti- 
nents had been fascinated by tales regard- 
ing tho Indians, the cowboys, and tho 
trials of settlers who were attacked by the 
red men. He gathered together a band 
of cowboys, who were expert riders and 
lasso-throwers, and also secured a large 
number of Indians of various tribes 
through arrangements with tho U.S. Gov. 
This was the beginning of his famous 
travelling entertainment, Buffalo Bill*s 
Wild West Show. It was an enormous 
success in tho E. states of tho U.S.A. 
C. then took the hi^o organisation to 
England and to the leading countries of 
Europe, and repeated his success, tho 
show being different from anything over 
offered in the Old World. 

Co-education, education of the 2 sexes 
together in school or college. The term 
mixed education should be used to de- 
serlbo schools where hoys and giils are 
taught under the same roof, and occa- 
sionally together, purely from motives 
of convenience, and C. reserved for those 
schools which offer a genuinely shared 
upbringing, as far as may b<?, botli in and 
out of the classroom, from a belief in its 
value as a training in mutual under- 
standing and help, and as a basis for a 
right adult relationship between the sexes. 
This latter method has been practised 
only rarely in the hist, of European, 
education; though it had the strong sii])- 
ITOrt of Plato, it finds little or no mention 
in tliO pages of tho classical education- 
ists, Quintilian, Elyot, Aschani, Milton, 
I.tocke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbart, 
Froobel. and Hpencor. Yet, historically 
speaking, segregated education may be 
held to be an accident: most schools were 
fouiidofi nt a time when education was 
tJiought \mneccssary or even improper 
for girls. 0. was very rare in the anct 
world ; tlie spread of Christianity fostered 
it, and tho pioneer court schools of 
Charlemagne (ad 782) and Alfred the Great 
(e. AD 900 ) were co- educational, as was the 
famous Renaissance school of Vittorina da 
Feltro at Mantua (1423). The ‘now* 
humane education of the 19th cent., 
deriving largely from the theories of such 
writers as Luther. Rabelais, Malcaster, 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Froebel, and 
protesting against narrowness of curricu- 
limi and brutality of treatment, was 
theoretically favourable to C., but its 
development (dating in England from the 
sixties) has been very gradual. Bcdales, 
founded by J. H. Badley iu 1893, was 
tho earliest whole-hearted co-educatlonal 
boarding school. Statistics of co-educa- 
tioual practice in different countries are 
apt to be misleading, since much (L is 
only mixed ; broadly speaking, C. is 
strongest where the prevailing religious 
obedience is Ih’otestont or the form of gov. 
democratic (e.g. all tho {Scandinavian 
countries, tho U.S.A., and — an interesting 
exception — Portugal), weakest in Catholic 
or authoritarian countries (e.g. Rep. of 
Ireland, Spain, France, tho U.S.S.R.). 
In England the proportion of mixed state 
secondary schools (mixed primary educa- 
tion is everywhere normal) is 27 per cent, 
and among recognised private secondary 
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schools 27 per cent also ; but almost all the 
numerous unrecognised private schools 
are segregatlonal. All branches of univ. 
education now practise C. in a greater or 
lesser degree, as did the first univ., Plato*a 
Academy; but the number of women 
students in the U.K. unlvs. is very much 
smaller than the number of men. See 
B. A. Howard, The Mixed School, 1928. 

Coefficient, in algebra, denotes the 
numerical quantity preceding an algebraic 
term and by which the term is to be 
multiplied. It Is also used to denote the 
ratio of the increase or decrease of any 
quantity with a change in a variable 
quantity which determines Its condition. 
Thus the linear C. of expansion of any 
material with temp, denotes the Increase 


ieca di Fortificaeione, 1810, and Bonomor, 
Esaai girUrad de Fortification, 1814. 

Coehorn, small bronze moi^r invented 
by Menno van C., the engineer, and 
named after him. 

Coelaoanths, grroup of specialised crosts^ 
opterygian fishes (q.v.) characterised b> 
lobate fins which could be used more oV 
loss as limbs, a symmetrical diphycercai 
tail, and a hollow cartilaginous * back- 
bone* bearing hollow spines (hence the 
name). C. occur as fossils in rocks as fai* 
back as the Upper Devonian (300 million 
years old); they were abundant in 
Tiiassio times, and were thought to have 
become extinct in the Cretaceous period, 
some 50 million years ago. However, 
in 1938, a 5-ft steely-blue coolaoaritli 
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in length per unit length for one degree 
rise In temp. We may also regard it as 
the quantity by which the length of the 
material must be multiplied to give its 
expansion for one degree rise of temp. 
Similar C.s are the C. of pressure, vis- 
cosity, volume, etc. Of course the value 
of a C. will depend on the unit employed 
in the independent variable. 

Coehorn, or Coehoorn, Menno, Baron 
van (3641-1704), Dutch engineer. He 
inherited from his father a taste for 
military learning. During the Seven 
Years War his bravery at Maastricht and 
Seneffe, and the works of defence which 
he had constructed, made him famous. 
In 1673, at the siege of Grave, he used a 
mortar of his own invention. After peace 
had been declared in 1678 C. devoted his 
time to engineering work, and fortified 
many tns in Holland. When war began 
again he was to the front, as before, and 
met Vauban at the siege of Namur, where 
he had to surrender— but he was present 
at its recaptxire, and later on was made 
lieutenant-general. He commanded a 
corps in Marlborough's army, 1701-3. 
D. suddenly of apoplexy. For a de- 
scription and critical appraisement of his 
engineering theories, see Marini, Biblio^ 


weighing 127 lb. was caught off K. 
Loudon, Capo Province, and named 
Latimeria chalumnae. A second speci- 
men was caught off the Anjouan Is. in the 
Comoro archipelago, near Madagascar, iu 
1952, and named Malania anjmianae. 
Both specimens probably belong to the 
same genus, the former being the valid 
name. Sev. more C. have subsequently 
been captured off the Comoro Is., in- 
cluding an egg-bearing female. Their 
interest is centred on the unexpected 


survival into modern times of an ap- 
parently extinct lino, and the valuable 
information they provide concerning the 
structure of crossop terygians. See also 
Latimeria. See J. L. B. Smith, Old 
Fourlegs, The Story of the'Coelacanth, 1956. 

Coelenterata (Gk koilos, hollow; enieron. 


aquatic, and the great majority arc 
marine. A very general feature is the 
presence of stin^ng cells, and nearly all 
the coelenterates are radially symmetrical. 
The nervous and vascular systems are 
absent or rudimentary, and the body 
wall consists of an inner and outer layer 
of cells, called respectively the endoderm 
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and ectoderm. Within the body wall a 
single cavity (enteron) communicates with 
the exterior through a single opening. 
Reproduction is often sexual, but vege- 
tative multiplication by budding and 
fission is also common. Both medusoid 
and polypoid types occur in the C., and in 
tlie latter a limy skeleton is frequently 
developed, and thus forms a coral. The 
group IS divided into 3 classes, the Hydro- 
zoa, Sc^hozoa, and Anthozoa (or Actino- 
zoa). The first class is represented by 
many well-known animals, c.g. the fresh- 
water Hydra (q.v.), sev. corals and small 
jellyfishes, and the Portuguese man-of- 
war. The second contains the largo jelly- 
fishes often cast up on Brit, shores or 
found floating in the water, and dreaded 
by bathers on account of their stinghig 
powers. The third class includes the sea 
anemones, dead men’s fingers, and other 
corals. The Ctenophora, o.g. Bero'e and 
Cydivpe, are regarded by many zoologists 
as a div. of the eoelenterates, while others 
regard them as belonging to a sei>arate 
phylum. The species are very widely 
distributed, some are free -swimming, 
others are sessile, and a few are parasitic. 
Small organisms constitute the greater 
part of their diet, and in obtaining their 
food the stinging organs are frequently 
called into action. 

Coelestinus, see Cijilestine. 

Coele-Syria (modern El Buk&*a Beka’a, 
or Bika), valley of Lebanon, between the 
ranges of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. 
Altitude 2600-3000 ft; length about 100 
m. Through it flow parts of the Nahr-cl- 
Litany (anct Leontes) and the Nahr-cl- 
Asi (anct Orontes). Called Hamath in 
tlie O.T. 

Coelho, Francisco Adolfo (1847-1919), 
rortugiiosc philologist, noted for his re- 
search on Portuguese language, folklore, 
and onoraosticon. He pub. A Lingua 
Portugueaa, 1868, Origem da Lingua Porfu- 
{/iiesa, 1870, Algumas observances acirca 
do Diciondrio Bibliogrdfico Portuguis, 
1870, Tratado de promincia Francesa, 
1875, Contos populares Portugueses, 1879, 
Aiitologia de poetas e prosadoreSj 188.>, 
Noedes eUmentares de gramdiica Portu- 
guesa, 1891, Os cAgatios em Portugal^ 1892, 
Diferct^as fondiicas das linguas, 1900- 
1901, Estudos sObre a ivfluSncia itnica na 
transformoQdo das linguas, 1901, and 
Ctirsos de analogia da lingua Portuguesay 
1907. 

Coelius Antipater, Lucius (2nd cent. 
Bc), Rom. lawyer and historian. He was 
the first who introduced an ornamental 
style into his writings, which wore highly 
rhetorical. lie wrote the hist, of the 
second Punic war, and Livy quotes from 
him. Surviving fragments are printed 
in H. Peter’s History of Unman Religion \ 
I (2nd ed.), 1914. 

Coello, Claudio (c. 1630-93), Sp. painter, 
b. Madrid, who became painter to King 
Charles II. His masterpiece was ‘Charles 
on his Knees among the Nobles of his 
Court* (the altarpieco for the sacristy in 
the Escorial representing the ‘ Transfer of 
the Eucharist’). When Luca Giordano 
was given a commission by the king, C. 
mil into a melancholy state, imagining 


that his brother artist was preferred. 
Some of his best works are at Madrid and 
Salamanca. 

Coeln (K51n), Wilhelm von, Ger. 
painter of the 14th cent. His chief works 
wore mural paintings, the most important 
being in a chapel of Cologne Cathedral. 
There ore also various other works In 
different picture galleries which are said 
to be his. 

Coelomata (Gk koifdma. cavity), wide 
term, comprising aU animals which possess 
a coelom, or body cavity lined with tissue 
derived from the middle germ layer or 
mesoblast. This tissue also invests the 
heart, alimentary canal, and other organs 
which are suspended in the coelom. 
Annelid worms, echinoderms, proto- 
ehordates, and vertebrates ore groups of 
animals in the well -developed coelomlo 
cavities. In the arthropods and most 
molluscs the greater part of the body 
cavity (haemocoele) is associated with the 
vascular system. 

Coelostat, see Siderostat. 

Coemptio (joint-purchase), in Rom. law, 
a form of civil marriage, so called from 
the mutual fictitious sale of the 2 parties. 
The ceremony took place before 5 wit- 
nesses and a libripens (holder of the 
balance). 

Coenobites, or Cenobites (Lat. coendbita; 
Gk koinoSy common; bios, life), members of 
a religious order living a community life as 
opposed to hermits. See Monasticism. 

Coenurus, now known to be merely the 
asexual stage in the life-hist, of certain 
Costoda, or tapeworms, was formerly 
('onsidorod to be a distinct animal. This 
bladder-w'orm lives In an intermediate 
host which is eaten by a vertobmte before 
the parasite matures. C. cerebralis Is the 
bladder-worm which is found in the brain 
of a sheep and gives rise to staggers, a 
disease which often works great havoc 
among a flock. Taenia coenurus occurs 
in the dog {see Cestoda). 

Coerulignone, see Cedbibet. 

Coesfeld, Ger. tn in the Land of N. 
Rhine- Westphalia (q.v.), near the Dutch 
border, 52 m. NNE. of Utisseldorf (q.v.). 
It received its charter in 1197, and it was 
a member of the Hanseatic League (q.v.). 
There was severe damage during the 
Second World War. Textiles and paper 
are manuf. Pop. 15,000. 

Coethen, see K6then. 

Coeur, Jacques (c. 1395-1456), Fr. mer- 
chant and nnanolor, 6. Bourges. He 
inaugurated an extensive trade between 
France and the Levant. Ho was made 
the king’s master of the mint, and from 
1436 was In charge of the Fr, royal 
finances, advancing large sums to the king 
for carrying on his wars. C. amassed a 
huge fortune and founded colleges in 
Paris, Montpellier, and Bourges, and vir- 
tually controlled the trade of the whole 
country. The king seized the oppor- 
tunity given by the sudden death of Agnes 
Sorel, the king’s mistress, to accuse 0., 
who had been appointed one of her exe- 
cutors, of having poisoned her. This and 
other allegations were without foundation, 
but C. was condemned to confiscation of 
his whole fortune. In 1455 he escaped to 
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Home. According to some accounts 
Oalixtua III put him in command of a 
fleet of for the relief of Rhodes, but 

O. was taken 111 at Chios and d. there. 

Coffee* and Coffee Trade (Turkish 
kahveh, from Arabic qahweht wine, the 
coffee beverage), beverage made from the 
roasted seeds of the C.-troe {Coffea 
species). Botanically there are 3 main 
types of C.: arabica (believed to have 
originated in Ethiopia but now yielding 
the bulk of the O. in the W. hemisphere), 
the more hardy robusta (a native of the 
Congo but widely grown elsewhere), and 
liberica (mainly from W. Africa). In 
international trade only 2 types are 
recognised ; * Brazils,* i.o. all those gi’own 
in Brazil regardless of type, and ‘milds,’ 
grown In other parts of the world. Coffea 
arabica has been introduced to very many 
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parts of America and Central Africa, and is 
now extensively cultivated in a belt about 
25^' N. and S. of the equator. The Coffea 
{Caffea) genus belongs to the family Cin- 
chonaceae. When wUd the tree is tall 
and slender with few branches, hut the 
cultivated kind is pruned to a height not 
exceeding 6-10 ft, and trained in a 
pyramidal form with lioiizontol brandies. 
The loaves are evergreen and shiny. 
They grow opposite, are leathery, and 
oblong in shape; the flowers are snow-- 
white and small, clustered in the axils of 
the leaves, and very sweet-smelling. 
The ripe fruit is a dark scarlet colour, and 
contains 2 ceils, each with a single seed. 
These seeds, called also C.-beans (from 
Arabic ftwan, C.), C.-nibs, or C.-berries, 
are hard semi-ellipses. The Coffea Tnauri- 
liana has bitter, slightly emetic seeds. 
The Liberian C. -plant of w. Africa setims 
more hardy than C. arabica, and better 
able to withstand the ravages of the leaf 
disease which proves so injurious to C. 
plantations. It flourishes in well-drained , 
sandy, or gravel soils, and on highlands, 
1000-3000 ft above sea level. In Peru 
and Ecuador It is cultivated at a height of 
6000 ft, but escapes frosts. C. planta- 
tions are usiially laid out in quadrangles, 
1 -year-old trees, 12-16 in. high, being set 


in rows. They are pruned to the same 
height, the ground being kept clear of 
weeds. Shade is needed, especially at 
first, and always in hot, dry climates, 
when irrigation is also necessary. The 
wrater supply should be lessened as the 
fruit ripens. Normally the first crop is 
yielded in the third year (amounting to as 
much as 2 lb. of seeds), and the trees live 
40 years. In the W. Indies and Brazil a 
aim. gatherings are made. The beans are 
put on mats, dried by the sun, and ofteu 
turned. They are passed between rollei*H 
to remove the dried pulp, freed from im- 
purities, and put in bags for export. A 
wet method is also used extensively fer 
C. arabica. The quality and price depend 
largely on the care expended in the 
process of preparation. 

C. was unknown to the ancients and to 
the medieval world outside Ethiopia, it 
was not iutroduci^d even into Arabia 
until the 15th cent., and did not reacii 
Europe for another 100 years. RaiiwoJf 
made it know-n to Europeans by an 
account of his travels, printcnl 1.573. The 
plant was taken from Mocha to Batavia 
by Wiescr, burgomaster of Amsterdam, in 
the 17th cent., and thence spread to 
Martinique (1720, from France), and has 
flourished in the W. Indies over sinei'. 
The chief different kinds of commerce are 
Mocha (from Arabia, with yellowy -brown 
beans), Java (with largo yellow beans), 
Jamaica and E. Indian (with large blnc- 
green beans), Surinam (which has the 
largest beans), and Bourbon (w-ith palo 
yelhnvish -white beans). There are mirner- 
ons ways of preparing C. for the table, 
the W. idea being to get the liquid free 
friim all sediment by means of strainers 
of different kinds. The Turks drink their 

thick. 

A number of cheaper suhslitutes are 
frequently used instead of C., or mix«‘<i 
with the ground berries, notably chicory 
root, dandelion root, cereal, carrot, yellow 
iris seeds, etc. The seeds of Aairagnluif 
baetiem are known on the Continent as 
Swedish C. All these lack the child 
constituent, caffeine, and are much in- 
ferior (see Adulteration ). Real C. is 
very refreshing, stimulating the syst.iMu 
and diminishing the waste of tissues (.srr 
Tea). It is an antidote to opium or 
alcohol poisoning. Its 4 chief constituents 
are caffeine, volatile oil. caffeotannic and 
caffeie acids. The C. trade is very im- 
portant, Brazil being by far the chief 
producer; over half of tho world’s anii. 
crop is produced in that country. C. is 
also largely exported from Mexi<*o, 
Central America, Java, Sumatra. India, 
Ceylon, Arabia, Hawaii, and the \V. 
Indies. A great deal of the C. consumed 
in Britain comes from E. Africa. Re- 
ceipts from the customs on C. and cocoa 
are somewhat fluctuating, but show a 
marked decrease since 1U27, tho largest 
return being i-oughly £908,000, The 
consumption of C. per head in Groat 
Britain and N. Ireland was over 2 lb. in 
1950 and has increased during recent 
years. See G. C. W. Lock, Coffee: its 
Culture and Commerce in all Countries, 
1888; W. 11. Ukers, All About Coffee, 
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1922; J. H. McDonald, Coffee Otowing: 
with ^eddl Reference to East Africa, 
1930; E. Windlo, Modern Coffee Planting, 
1933; H. K. Jacob, The Saga of Coffee: the 
Biography of tlte Economic Product, 1935. 

Coffee-houses, first known in Cairo, were 
estab. in Constantinople during the latter 
part of the IGth cent., and are referred to 
in the writings of Burton (1621) and Bacon 
(1627). In the second half of the 17th 
cent, they were estab. in many European 
cities: Marseilles (1071), Hamburg (1679). 
Vienna (1683), Nuremberg (1686), Augs- 
burg (1713). The first Eng. coffee-house 
was opened in Oxford in 1650 by a Jew 
named Jacobs, while the first London one 
dates from 1652, and was opened in St 
Michaers Alloy, Cornliill, by a Hagiisan, 
Pasqua Kosee. They very speedily 
became extraordinarily popular and wore 
much frequented. In 1675 Charles H 
attempted to supi)ress them as being the 
place of resort of the politically discon- 
tented. They served to a great extent as 
clubs. Among the most famous were 
GaiTuway’s and Jonathan’s, both in 
Change Alley, the former the scene of 
many a rash speculation during the time 
of the a. Sea Bubble, the latter, according 
to the Taller, ‘the general mart of stock- 
jobbers’; Lloyd’s; the Jerusalem, which 
also served as a news-room ; Don Saltern’s, 
with its attached museum of curiosities; 
will’s, which Dry den visited; tho St 
James’s, where the members of the Whig 
party met and Goldsmith originated his 
Ketaliation; Button’s, the favourite resort 
of Addison and Pope; and Tom’s, in 
Birchin Lane, Oornhill, which Garrick 
frequented. At tho present time caf6s 
are merely eating-houses without licence 
for sale of intoxicants, and exist through- 
out the Brit. Isles. In Franco the caf6 
chaniant is a kind of informal music-hall. 
See also Rkstaukant. See Aytoun Ellis, 
The Penny Universities; a History of Uie 
Coffcc’JiO uses, 1957. 

Coffer, see Chkst. 

Cofferdam, temporary structure erected 
on a river-bed or the bottom of a lake or 
tlie sea around an area where foundations 
for a pier or other structure are to bo 
built. It usually consists of a double 
wall of piles, the space between being 
filled with clay puddle. Tho area sur- 
rounded by such a double wall can be kept 
effectively dry by light pumping to allow 
of building operations. When no longer 
required the piles are pulled up. In very 
cahn water at shallow depth the piles may 
be dispensed with. In rivs. whore ob- 
structions must be kept to a minimum, 
closed grooved and tongued piling is used. 

Coffering, in Horn, and Henaissance 
architecture, the treatment of a ceiling or 
of the underside of a vault or dome with 
deeply sunk rectangular panels known os 
‘coffers.’ 

Coffey's Stai, apparatus for separating 
substances of different degrees of vola- 
tility from a liquid mixture. Different 
varieties of the C. S. are used in the spirit, 
ammonia, and coal-tar industries. In 
whisky distilleries the still consists of 1 
or 2 vertical columns separated into 
chambers by perforated copper plates. I 


Steam Is introduced at the base of one 
column and passes upwards through the 
perforations in the copper ^plates. The 
wash, or dilute alcohol, is Introduced at 
the top of a column, is prevented firom 
passing through the perforations by the 
pressure of tho steam, and descends from 
chamber to chamber by means of a pipe, 
whose mouth stands sllgbtly above the 
level of tho copper plate. By this means 
the steam is kept in contact with the wash, 
and the more volatile constituents, in- 
cluding the alcohol, pass with the steam 
to tho base of the cooling column, where 
they condense at different levels according 
to their boiling-points. At the levm 
above which the alcohol condenses, the 
chamber floor is not perforated, so that 
tho alcohol collects and is carried away 
by a special pipe. The still more vola- 
tile constituents are conducted to a water- 
(jooling chamber. The strength and 
quality of the distillate are controlled by 
regulating the pressure of tho steam and 
tho rate at which the wash is pumped up 
to the analysing column. 

Coffey ville, city of Montgomery oo., 
Kansas, U.S.A., on the Verdigris R., 15 
m. S. of Independence. It is the centre 
of a natural gas area, oil- and coal-fields, 
and maniifs. structural steel and chemi- 
cals. Pop. 17,113. 

Coffin (Lat. cophinus, basket or chest), 
receptacle in which dead bodies are buried, 
^he earliest known use of C.s is in anct 
Egypt, where they were made of wood and 
stone. The Greeks and Homans seem to 
have used C.s in anct times, but later re- 
sorted to cremation. The Gk C.s were of 
various shapes, and usually made of baked 
clay; the Rom. arcae, or loculi, were fre- 
quently made of a limestone from tho 
Troad, which was believed to have a 
coiTosive action on tho flesh (see Sarco- 
PHAOUS). The early Christians in Romo 
always buried their dead in C.s, which 
were either hewn out of the living rock or 
formed of sculptured stone. C.s appear 
to have been used by other European 
nations from prehistoric times. They 
have been found in Scandinavia, both of 
hollowed tree-trunks and of stone slabs 
lining the grave. In medieval times in 
England tho lower classes seem to have 
simply buried their dead wrapped in a 
cloth ; but the wealthier people employed 
tapering stone C.s and occasionally leaden 
ones. The light wooden C. now used is of 
recent origin. 

Cofl'8 Harbour, seaside tn tn New S. 
Wales, Australia, 377 m. N. of Sydney by 
rail. Situated on the fertile N. coast, 
C. H. serves diets, growing bananas and 
timber, and raising dairy cattle. Pop. 
6200. 

Coggeshall, tn of Essex, England, on 
the R. Blackwater, 6 m. SB. of Braintree. 
Paycocko’s House, a fine ornamented 
house (c. 1500), now belongs to the 
National Trust. C.’s manufs. include 
clothing and isinglass, and there is a seed- 
growing industry. Pop. 3000. 

Cognac. Fr. tn, cap. of an arron., in the 
dept of Charente, on the Oharento. It 
has many anct buildings, including the 
castle in which Francis I (q.v.) was b. 
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C. is famous for Its brandy. By Fr. law 
the name ‘ cognac* may be applied only to 
brandy prodiuced within a strictly de- 
limited area around C, Pop. 17,500. 

Cognates (Lat. cognatus). In Rom. law 
C. were persons who were sprung from a 
common marriage, through either male or 
female antecedents, whereas agnates were 
persons related through males only. The 
foundation of C. was thus the legal 
marriage, while agnates were such persons 
as were under the some paterfamilias, or 
would be, were he still living. Those who 
were of the same blood by both parouts 
were sometimes called german i; con- 
sanguinei were those that had a common 
father only, and uterlni those that had a 
common mother only. In reckoning the 
nearness of C. reference is made to the 
common ancestor. Each generation is 
counted np to and including the common 
ancestor and themee down again along the 
other line, so that an uncle and a nephew 
arc C. of the third degree, lirst consins of 
the fourth degree, and so on. In Scots 
law C. are persons related through the 
mother, and agnates those related through 
the father. 

Cogne, It. vll. in the Valle d’Aosia 
(q.v.). It is in the Graian Alps (q.v.). In 
the upper part of the Val di Cogne, and is 
opposite the Gran Paradiso (13,652 ft). 
C. is a popular resort (altitude 5032 ft), 
particularly for winter sports, and there 
are iron mines near by. Pop. 2000. * 

Cognisance, see Badge and Crest. 

Cognovit, obsolete plea by a defendant 
in an notion at law which admitted the 

E lalntlfl’s claim {cognomt actionem), thero- 
y enabling him to obtain judgment 
without the necessity of a trial. At the 

E resent day the same result is attained 
y the simple process of signing judgment 
by consent. 

Cohan, George Michael (1878-1942), 
Amer. playwright, actor, and song- 
writer, 0 . Providence, Rhode Is., son 
of Jerry John, actor. By his early 
twenties he was appearing on Broadway 
and writing ploys in which he took 
the chief part. He acted in his own plays 
Little Johnny Jones, 1904-C, and Ocorge 
Washington, Junior, 1906-7. Other plays 
of his were Forty-five Minutes from 
Broadway y The Talk of New York, and 
The Song and Dance Man. He visited 
London, and among his comedies which 
were produced there were Get-rich-quick 
Wallingford, at the Queen’s in 1913; 
Broadway Jones, at the Prince of Wales’s, 
and Seven Keys to Baldpate, at the 
Apollo, in 1914; and Baby Cyclone, at the 
Lyric, in 1928. But he will probably be 
best remembered in Britain for the pa- 
triotic song Over There, which he wrote 
for the Americans in the First World War. 
In recognition of his patriotic service in 
composing that song and also the song A 
Grand Old FUig, Congress voted him a 
gold medal, which was presented to him 
by President Roosevelt at the White 
House in 1940. He wrote and composed 
hundreds of songs, many of which were 
known all over America and sung by 
millions. 

Cohen, Ernst Julius (1869-1944), Dutch 


(Jewish) chemist, b. Amsterdam. He 
studied imder Arrhenius in Stockholm, 
Molssan in Paris, and van’t Holl in 
Amsterdam. In 1898 he was prof, of 
chom. at Montreal, in 1901 he was at the 
Amsterdam Unlv.; in 1902 he succeeded 
the famous van’t Hoff at Utrecht Univ. 
In 1 899 ho discovered that tin exists in 3 
alio tropic forms, confirming Aristotle. 
He pursued research into the allotropy of 
metals, and into piezochemistry. He also 
vrrote Jacobus Henricus van* I Hoff, hie 
Life arid Work, 1912. 

Coherer, instrument used in early ex- 
]>eriments on radio communication as 
detector. Loosely packed Iron filings 
cohere, and thus become conducting, on 
the passage of electromagnetic waves. 
The C. was included in a battery-operated 
circuit with a bell or relay, acting as a 
switch which closed the circuit when 
waves impinging on the C. made it 
conducting. 

Cohesion, molecular force which keeps 
the particles of a body togetlier and resists 
rupture. It is strongest in solids, weaker 
in liquids, and almost insensible in gases. 
The forces of C. between atoms or mole- 
cules are electrical in origin. They are of 
various types: (i) Van der Waal’s forces, 
proportional to Id’ and negligible for 
separations (d) less than 10-’ cm.; (ii) 
ionic or electrostatic, proportional to 
Id*; (iii) covalent; and (iv) metallic. 
C. of tlie particles of a solid body is 
due to tlio close contact brought about by 
the solidification from a liquid state, 
crystallisation out of solution, electro- 
chemical deposition, etc. Great pressure 
will cause 2 similarly constituted bodies 
to cohere; but as it is necessary to force 
the surfaces to fit each other exactly, 
more force must be used than that which, 
exerted in a contrfiry direction, would 
cause a rupture. Two smooth sm’faces of 
the same substance, however, can he 
made to cohere with but little pressure. 
Adhesion usually refers to tlic a1/tractioii 
existing between the surfaces of dissimilar 
flubstaiiccs. C. in a liquid means the 
attraction between the particles in tli(‘ 
interior of the substance; the adhesive 
forces at the surface bounding a liejuid 
and some other substances arc dealt with 
in Surface Tension and CUPiLLMirry, 
See also H. Kronig, Textbook of Physics. 
1954. 

Cohn, Ferdinand Julius (1828-98), Ger. 
botanist, who linju’oved the' itiicroscopt*. 
and with it made far-reaching discoveries 
as to the growth of plant and animal cells. 
He made a special study of lower algae 
and fungi. He contributed greatly to the 
overthrow of the doctrine of ahiogonesis oi' 
spontaneous generation, and may be 
justly held to be the founder of bacterio- 
logy. lie pub. sev. works on insect epi- 
demics, infusoria, and plant diseases. 

Cohoes, manufacturing tn with water 
power from the falls of the Mohawk in the 
CO. of Albany, New York, U.S.A. It is 
situated on the R. Hudson, on the Barge 
Canal, and possesses lai‘gc cotton and 
ivoollen mills, and inanufs. machines, 
pulp, and hosiery. Pop. 21,270. 

Cohort, term used to denote a portion 
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of a leerion In the Horn. army. Ten 0.s 
made up a legion, which usually consisted 
of 6000 men. The first C., sometimes 
mimbering 1200, had charge of the stan- 
dard of the legion. See also Roman Army. 

Coif (Fr. coiffe, a cap), head covering of 
linou, in the shape of a closo-flttlug cap 
with a string under the chin like a modern 
baby’s bonnet, which was worn by men 
through most of the 12th, 13th, and 14th 
ocTits. indoors and, beneath their usual 
headgear, outdoors. It went out of 
fashion in the 15th cent., but remained a 
])art of the ceremonial dress of the Doge 
of Venice, and, in England, became a dis- 
tinctive badge of office, first of ooimcillors 
and ministers, and later of the serjeant- 
at-law. Upon wigs becoming commonly 
worn it was represented by a small black 
patch with a white border worn on the 
ci'oum of the wig. 

Coil, Electric, see Axternatino Cui^- 
rent; ABc-flUPrREssioN Coil; Citoking- 
covLi ELEcrniio Machines; Inhuci'ance; 
Induction, Elkctro-magnetic. 

Coimbra: 1. Dist. of W. central Portu- 
gal. mainly in Beira Litoral prov. (q.v.). 
It has a coastline on the Atlantic, and is 
drained by the R. Mondego. The dist. is 
generally low-lying and fertile, and has 
dshing, canning, textile, and salt indus- 
tries. Area 1.527 sq. m.; pop. 432,100. 

2. City of Portugal, cap. of C. dist. and 
of Beira Litoral prov., built on a hill on 
the r. b. of the R. Mondego, 110 m, NNE. 
of Lisbon (q.v.). It was the cap. of 
Portugal 1139-1260, and is a bishopric. 
There is a fine Romanesque church, 
formerly the cathedral, and a notable 
16th-cent. church, which has been the 
cathedral since 1772. The famous univ. 
of C. was founded at Lisbon in 1290 and 
was moved here in 1537. In the Quinta 
(las Lagrimas (House of Tears) in the 
.Santa Clara suburb Inez de Castro (q.v.) 
was murdej’cd. There are textile and 
pottery xnnnufs., and there is a tr.ide in 
cereals, wine, and almonds. Pop. 42,6.50. 

Coin, .Sp. tn in the prov. of Malaga. It 
is ill a dist. abounding in orchards, has 
textile and metal mannfs., and is near 
marble quarries. Pop. 17,000. 

Coin, pieces of metal stamped with 
various devices, and intended to circu- 
late as currency. See Currency; Mint; 
Money; Numismatics; Tradesmen’s 
Tokens. . 

Coinage Weight Standards. The king’s 
indenture specified the number of coins to 
the poundweight, and oririnally the pound 
of reference at the mint was the tower 
pound (6400 grains), but this was changed 
to the trov pound (5760 grains) by Henry 
VI ir {see Metrology). The Rom. pound 
of 288 Rotn. scruples weighed 5040 grains, 
and the Republican denarius c. 187 bo 
appears to have boon struck at 72 to this 
pound (Numismaiic Circular, Doc. 1955). 
For an analysis of the evidence I’clating 
to early Gk coin standards, see A. E. 
KoiTlman, Historical Metrology, 1953. 
-See oZao the references under Coin. 

Coining In England, as in all civilised 
states, is a prerogative of the sovereign 
power, and therefore the crime of counter- 
feiting the current coinage is severely 

B.».3 


punished. Under the old statutes it was 
made a form of treason. In 1861 the 
statutes relating to this pftence were 
codified and unified for thd whole U.K. 
by the Coining Offencos Act, and this was 
further amended by the Counterfeit 
Medals Act of 1883. Tho (!lolnage Offen- 
ces Act, 1036, consolidatod without 
amendments in substance the Acts 
dealing with coinage offences. The fol- 
lowing offences are high crimes, punish- 
able by penal servitude to the extent of 
life: coimterfeiting or making coins to 
resemble or pass for the current coin of 
the realm; colouring, casing, or washing 
over any coins or metals with Intent to 
make them pass for gold or silver coin; 
buying, selling, receiving, or passing 
counterfeit coin at a lower rate than its 
denomination imports; knowingly im- 
porting counterfeit coin; making, mend- 
ing, buying, selling, possessing, or con- 
veying out of the Royal Mint (q.v.) onj’- C. 

I lusimments. Tlio clipping or lightening 
I in any other manner of current gold and 
' silver coin is a crime punishable with not 
more than 14 years’ imprisonment. The 
following offences are punishable with not 
more than 7 years’ Imprisonment: im- 
lawful possession of clippings, etc., token 
from gold and silver coin; unlawfully 
making, mending, buying, selling, or 
possessing instruments for so doing; 
buying, selling, or bringing into the 
fpuntry counterfeit coin at a lower 
value than its denomination imports; 
possessing 3 or more coimterfeit gold 
or silver current coins with Intent to utter 
them. Various minor offences are punish- 
able with imprisonment for varying 
periods all under 7 years. Such are tho 
exportation of counterfeit current coin, 
tho counterfeiting of foreign coinage, and 
the knowingly uttering counterfeit current 
copper coinage. See also Forgery. 

Coins (weight), see Metrology. 

Coins, Foreign, see Metrology. 

Coir, fibrous covering of tho coco-nut. 
Stripped off lengthwise, the fibres are 
manuf. into matting, ropes, cables, etc. 
It is prepared as follows. After soaking 
for months in water until soft, the fibres 
arc beaten to remove tho superfluous 
matters, and then are spun into yarn and 
woven into articles or twisted Into cables. 
Compared with hempen cables these are 
buoyant and of great strength and 
elasticity. 

Coire (Switzerland), see CnuR. 

Cojedes, richly forested state of N. 
Venezuela, formerly part of Falcdn, a 
cattle-grazing region, with some agri- 
culture. Coffee is grown in tho N. San 
Carlos Is the cap. (pop. 7200). Area 
5710 sq. m.; pop. 52,100. 

Cojutepeque, mrkt tn and cap. of 
Cuscatl&n dept, El Salvador, Central 
America, 7 m. nE. of San Salvador. It is 
situated near tho volcano of the same 
name on the shore of Lake Ilopango. It 
has potteries, weaving, distilling, sugar 
and cotton milling, and a cigar trade. 
There is a celebrated ann, cattle fair. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Cokayne (or Cokain), Sir Aston (1608- 
1684), poet, 5. Derbyshire. He was educ. 

U 
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at Trinity College, Cambridge. Ho was a 
strong Eoyalist, and stood firm to his 
religious opinions. There were 4 issues 
of nls poems and plays: Small Poems 
of divers Sorts, embracing, besides poems, 
a Masque presented on Tiselfth Night, 
1634 and The Obstinate- Lady (a comedy), 
165B: a reissue in 1659, entitled A Chain 
of Golden Poems, etc., including Trappolin 
Credwto Principe, or Trapitolin suppos'd a 
Prince (an It. tragi-comody); a third Issue 
in 1062, entitled Poems, etc., to which was 
now added The Tragedy of Ovid", and a 
fourth (reissue) in 1669. 

Coke, see Leicester, 1st Earl of. 

Coke, Desmond, see Children*s Books. 

Coke. Sir Edward (1552-1634), lawyer, 
b. Mileham in Norfolk. He was ediic. at 
Norwich School and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and was called to the Bar in 
1578. The following year he distin- 
guished himself in the libel case Cromwell 
V, Derby, and soon after in Shelley’s case, 
having been previously made reader of 
Lyon’s Inn. In 1582 he married Miss 
Bridget Pas ton, receiving with her a large 
fortune. In 1586 ho was made recorder 
of Norwich, in 1592 reader of the Inner 
Temple and solicitor-general, in 1593 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and 
in 1594 attorney-general, thus succeeding 
over his rival. Bacon, who wished to bo 
appointed to the last-named office. In 
1606 he became chief justice of the 
common pleas, and in 1013 chief JustWj 
of the king’s bench. In 1598 C.^s wife 
d., and he married Lady Hatton, grand- 
daughter of Cecil, Lord Burghloy. This 
was his second success over Bacon, for the 
latter was refused by Lady Hatton. The 
marriage proved a very unhappy one for 
C. Just after this ho conducted sev. 
important trials, among them that of Sir 
Walter Ralegh, but this one does not 
redound to his credit, as his treatment of 
Ralegh was both discourteous and full of 
injustice. In his office as chief justice of 
the common pleas C. maintained a vigor- 
ous defence of the law, and when the 
ecclos. courts wished to claim more power 
and King James was inclined to support 
them C. was on the defensive, and was 
successful in winning the king over to his 
side. He was opposed to James on sev. 
other occasions, as he had no exaggerated 
notion of tho royal prerogative. He 
firmly estab. tho fact that the king could 
neither make laws without tho consent of 
Parliament nor could declai’e any action 
to be an offence unless It were contrary to 
the law of tho land. In the case of 
I'eacham who was accused of high 
treason, 0. found himself in opposition to 
the king, and again in declining to refer 
to tho king difficult cases in the court of 
chancery, as also in his contesting James’s 
right to grant commendams, and in 
refusing to await the king’s pleasure with 
regard to that granted to the Bishop of 
Lichfield. For these reasons he was dis- 
missed fi‘om his ofl3oe in 1616. He again 
took up public duties in 1620, when he 
was returned to Parliament as member 
for Liskeard. During this part of his 
career he concerned himself mainly with 
the reform of abuses. He opposed the 


marriage of Charles to the infanta of 
Spain, and was insistent on freedom of 
speech for Parliament, thus alienating 
himself more and more from the king. 
After the death of James O. vigorously 
opposed Charles I in his illegal means of 
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obtaining money. Ho was also instru- 
mental in drawing up the Petition of 
Right, and at tho time of the C^ranci 
Remonstrance ho pointed out in Parlia- 
ment tho evil caused In tho country by 
the Duke of Buckingham, After this C, 
spent his time in retirement at Stoke 
Poges, where ho d. See Lord Birkenhead, 
Fourteen English Judges, 1926. 

Coke, Thomas (1747-1814), Methodist 
bishop, b. Brecon and studied at Oxford. 
Ho made the acquaintance of Joha 
Wesley, and commenced a scries of open- 
air services that led to his dismissal 
from his Somerset curacy. Allied then 
to tho Methodists, ho became president 
of the Eug. conference, and later super- 
intendent (bishop) of the ^iethodist 
societies in America, whither ho made 
sov, voyages between 1784 and 1803. 
He pub. a History of the West Indies 
(1808-ll),and, jointly with Henry Moore, 
a life of Wesley in 3 792. 

Coke, form of fuel composed of the 
carbonaceous substance left wlnui cf>a,l is 
heated in a confined space. The volatile 
constituents of tho coal are thus lost, and 
a hard, brittle, porous substance, with a 
slight metallic lustre, is left. It does not 
soil the fingers when touched, and burns 
with an intense heat and no smoke. These 
advantages, together with the facts that 
it is relatively free from sulphurous fumes 
and does not produce sparks, render it a 
valuable fuel for use in metallurgy aud 
various industrial operations. 0. is pro- 
duced in the inanuf. of coal-gas as a by- 
product, but this variety is of Inferior 
quality, and the regular method of manuf. 
is by means of either mounds or ovens. 
In the former case a caking variety of 
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coal is st,acked in a large heap roiind an 
open chimney covered with wet O.-dnst, 
and fired from above. When all smoke 
has ceased to appear the air-holes are 
closed, and the mound is extinguished 
and cooled with water. The same prin- 
ciple Is employed In closed ovens, which, 
however, yield a better quality with a 
considerable saving of time and expense. 
See also Cabbonisation. 

Col des Nuages, see Deo -van. 

Cola di Rienzi, see Rienzi. 

Colao, main centre of a wealthy dairying 
and agrlc. area known as the W. Dist., 
95 m. SW. of Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia. 

Colard Mansion, first printer at Bruges, 
formerly a calligrapher: ne was in partner- 
ship with Caxton, 1475-7. At his press 
was printed about 1474 the Recuyell of 
the ilistories of Troye, the first book 
printed in English. C. M. printed 24 
books, the last being a version of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses in May 1484. He then 
loft Bruges and is thought to have d. soon 
after. 

Colban, Adolfine Marie (1814-84), Nor- 
wegian novelist, nie Schmidt, whose works 
were very widely read in their day. Best 
known among them are Laererinden , 1869, 
Tre nye Noveller, 1875, Jeg lever ^ 1877, and 
Thyra, 1882. 

Colbert, Jean Baptiste (1619-83), Fr. 
statesman, b. Rheiras. Ho entered the 
employment of Cardinal Mazarin in 1651, 
and was entrusted bv him with his most 
important commissions. In 1661 he 
succeeded Mazarin as chief advisor to the 
young king, and in 1668 became minister 
of marine and also minister of commerce 
and of the king’s household, having pre- 
viously been made controller-general. 
He had, in fact, almost supreme power 
over the financial affairs of the country. 
C. reformed tho whole Fr. financial system 
by doing away with extortion and unjust 
taxation, and by revising tho method of 
collection. He next turned his attention 
to commerce, and did all that he could to 
increase the manufs. of tho country 
instead of importing manuf. goods from 
abroad. The protectionist lines on which 
he worked, however, inevitably dis- 
couraged enterprise In the laymen. The 
inspection as to quality and measure of 
articles was most rigid, and the protective 
tariffs hampered the trade consideral)ly. 
Credit is due to C. for his reconstruction 
of the Fr. Navy. He not only increasfMl 
tlie number of men and ships, but also 
reconstructed Toulon and Rochefort, and 
fortified Dunkirk, Brest, and Havre. He 
turned his attention also to learning and 
art, and he encouraged scholars and 
artists from all parts of Europe. He had 
public buildings and monuments set up in 
T’aris, and added considerably to the 
Louvre art collection. lie experienced 
great difficulties from Loiivois, bis rival, 
who had control of the war dept. Peace 
was necessary to 0. so that his reforms 
might be effectual, and in his later days 
ho carried on a losing struggle to exit 
down the king’s extravagances to this 
end. Louis XIV eventually transferred 
his favour to Tjouvois, and C.'s influence 


gradually declined till he d., stricken with 
a fever which had attacked him at inter- 
vals for sev. years before his death. 
Within a few years of his death the finan- 
cial corruption and instability of Fr. 
finance was to bo as bad as ever. 
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Engraving after a painting by 
V. Mignard. 

Colborne, Sir John, 1st Baron Seaton 
(1778-1 863 ), soldier, served in tho Corunna 
campaign, lie afterwards fought with 
Wellington, and was wounded at Ciudad 
Rodrigo. He also took part in the battle 
of Watcrlo(». IHlo. In 1838 bo put down 
the rebellion in Canada. Ho was created 
Baron in 1 8.‘59 ; fJovertior of the Ionian Is., 
1843-9; promoted general, 1854, field- 
marshal, 1860; commander-in-chief of 
the forces in [r(*land, 1855-60. See life 
by C. C. M. Smith, 1903. 

Colburn, Zerah (1804-40), mathematical 
prodigy, b. Cabot, Vermont, U.S.A. In 
his earliest years tie displayed such extra- 
ordinary powers of rapid calculation that 
from 1810 he was publicly exhibited by his 
father, and <'amo to Creat Britain 1812, 
and France in 1814. He studied from 
1816 to 181 9 at Wosttniiisl(*r School at the 
expense of the Earl of Bristol. On the 
death of his father he returned to America, 
and was ordained in the Methodist Church. 
Ho was never able to explain how tho 
answ’crs came into his mind, but In his 
early years his calculations were accom- 
panied by certain bodily contortions. 

Colby, Frank Moore (1865-1925), Amer. 
editor, b. ^^'ashington. Educ. at Columbia 
IJniv., he held appointments there and at 
Amherst College, and w’as prof, of eco- 
nomics at New York Univ., 1895-1900. 
He cd. the New International Year Book 
and the New International Encyclopaedia, 
His books include Outlines of General 
History, 1900, and many essays, collected 
as The Colby Essays, 1926. 

Colby, Thomas Frederick (1784-1852), 
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major-general, who was connected with during: this period C. assumed threat 
the Ordpance Surroy (q.v.), of which he importance. (See CwmiMunum: First 
became director. Report of the Excavations at Colcheter 

Oolohagrua, proT. In Chile, extending: 1930-9, Society of Antiquaries of London’ 
from the OordiUeras to tho Pactflo Ocean. 1948.) * 

Its c^p. is San Fernando (pop. 14,420). The most important of the modem tn’s 
The prln. crops are cereals; wine is pro- anct monuments is the castle, which dates 
duced, and cattle and eheep are grazed, from 1070 amd has the largest Norman 
Area 3255 sq. m. ; pop. 136,860. keep in tho country. There are numerous 

Colohester, Baron. This title was borne other buildings of historical interest, tho 
by the family of Abbot l^m 1817 to 1919, best known being the ruins of tho 12th- 
whon tho third baron d. Charles Abbott, cent. St Botolph’s Priory church, and the 
the first baron, was Speaker of tho House gateway of the llth-cent. monastery of 
of Commons from 1802 to 1817. St John, on St John’s Green. There are 
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COLCHESTER CASTLE 


Colchester, municipal bor., mrkttn, and 2 museums, that in tho ce.stle keep con- 
rlv. port of Essex, England, 52 m, from taining chiefly, though not exclusively, 
Loudon. It stands on the K. Colne, which Romano-Brit. antiquities, one of the finest 
is navigable 1^ vessels of 150 tons to the collections of Its kind in N. Europe. In 
Hytho, 1 m. SE. and 9 m. from the sea. the Holly Trees mansion, an early 
The recorded hist, of C., which is the Georgian house near the castle, is a eol- 
oldest recorded tn in Great Britain, goes lection of domestic interest, also a valuable 
back to the coins of Cunobelinus (Cym- collection of Penivlan antiquities and 
bellne), who reigned from 6 bo until his various oriental exhibits. The coimcil 
death in ad 43. These are inscribed hasrecentlytakenoveronleasearedund- 
0 AM VforCamnlodunum, the Brit, name ant O. church, in which it is proposed to 
for 0. (meaning the hill or fort of Camiilos, estab. a natural hist, mtiscum, with an 
god of war). On the Rom. invasion in tho ecclos. section. This museum will bo 
year 43 Camulodunum became the H.Q. known as All Saints’ Museum, 
of the Romans in Britain. It was burnt C. is a municipal bor., tho earliest 
and devastated by Boadicea in ad 61, charlcrbcingthatof Richard I (1189), and 
when that queen led a rising of the Trlno- for pari, purposes Is in the C. dlv. of Essex, 
bantes and Iceni against the Romans. Corn and cattle markets are held and the 
Soon afterwards the Rom. wall was built chief industries now carried on are engiu- 
to protect the tn. Tho remaining li m. eering and the manuf. of clothing. The 
or more of Rom. work can be seen to Colno oyster fishery, which produces the 
advantage on Bolkerne Hill and at the Pyefleet oysters, belongs to the council, 
Balkerne Gate, the old Rom. gateway at and C. is also noted for its roses. C. still 
the top of the hill ; also at the steps leading maintains her position as a mllJtaiy centre, 
up to the church of St Mary-at-the-Walls both for the C. Garrison H.Q. and as H.Q. 
in Balkerne Lane. The Rom. occupation of the E. Anglian Dist., 3rd Infantry Div. 
of C. lasted until about the year 367, and and 19th Infantry Brigade. There are 
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nxany camps and barracks, extensive 
married quarters of modern design, and a 
large military hospital. Among the more 
modern buildings of the tn should be men- 
tioned the tn hall, the oo. hospital, and the 
now public library, in which is housed a 
valuable collection of books especlaUy 
intended for students and presented by 
the Rev. Dr G. H. Rendall, a former head- 
master of Charterhouse. Pop. 57,430. 

Colchicum, genus of Liliaceac, contiiin* 
ing over 50 plants, which grow wild in 
Kurope, Asia, and Africa. In Britain 
it is represented by the well-known C’. 
autumtuUef the meadow saffron or autumn 
crocus. The largo pale purple flowers 
appear in autumn without the leaves, and 
with the anthers and stlmas just above 
the surface of the soil, while the ovary and 
filaments remain below ground, protected 
bom cold. The ovary bocoirios mature 
before the stamens, and pollination is 
effected by means of bees. In the spring- 
time the foliage, an erect tuft of broad, 
oblong, shining, sheathing leaves, appears 
and the capsular fruit is elevated above 
the soil by Its lengthened footstalk. The 
corm of the G. is irregularly egg-shaped, 
and covered with a dry, brittle, brown 
skin; and it consists of a white flesliy 
succulent substance. When f resh , it has a 
nauseoas, radish-like odour, when dried 
there Is no odour; the taste is sweetish- 
bitter, leaving an acrid sensation in the 
throat. Both conns and seeds yield a 
stimulating, delctcrlons principle, colchi- 
cine; a gastro-intcstinal irritant, used in 
medicine for gout. It is also used in ]»hiut 
genetics for its doubling effect on chromo- 
bomes in some plants. 

Colchis: 1. In ii-nct geography a ter. 
in Asia, situated bct^vec^l the Caucasus 
on the N., Iberia on the E., Armenia on 
tht) S., I’OTitus oil the SW., arid the 
Kuxine on the W. It was noted in Gk 
mythology as a home of sorcery, the land 
of Medea and the Golden Flooco. Its 
inliab. Avore from earliest times engaged in 
linen mauuf. 

2. Russian Kolkhida, swampy lowland 
area with subtrojiical climate, situated in 
W. Georgia (Transcaucasia), along the 
lower Rionl R. and the Black 8ea shore. 
(.JitruH fruits and tea arc cultivated. 

Cold. For ph 3 "sical meaning sec Heat. 
In medical practice C. applied to the body 
subdues pain, reduces inflammation and 
feverish temps., arrests bleeding, and 
stimulates by C, bathing. A (k (Coryza), 
term used to indicate a catarrhal inflam- 
mation of the mucous membrane of the 
nose, which frequently involves the tliroat 
and may, unless chocked, extend to tlie 
chest. The name derives from the 
sensation of chilliness which commonly 
accomxiaiiies Its onset. The condition, 
which may be febrile, is usually caused by 
bacterial invasion, and is characterised 
by excessive secretion of mucous fluid 
(* r unning of the nose*), hoarseness, sore 
tliroat, headache, and, in varying degree, 
a general feeling of depression and malaise. 
The condition is Infectious. 

Cold Cream, or Rose-water Ointment, 
cooling dressing for the skin. It may be 
prepared by melting together 125 gm. 
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of spermaceti, 120 gm. of white wax. 
560 gm. of expressed oil of almonds, and 
then mixing in 190 gm. of stronger rose- 
water. A few grammes of sodium borate 
are dissolved in the rose-water unless some 
other metallic salt of remedial properties 
is desired. The ointment constitutes a 
soothing application for chapped face and 
hands, abrasions, etc. 

Cold Harbor (Old and New), 2 localities 
c. 10 m. N. of Riohmond, Vlr^nia, U.S.A., 
2 m. from Ohickahominy R. The battle 
of Gaines's Mill was fought near by (1862), 
the Federate, under McClellan, being de- 
feated by the Confederates under Lee. 
There was another battle fought between 
Gens. Grant and Leo, 1864, considered 
indecisive, though the advantage was on 
Gen. Lee’s side. Pop. 3000. 

Cold Storage, see REFUiaEBATiON. 

Cold Water Test, or, more usually, 
Hydraulic Test, in engineering, is a pres- 
sure test for totally enclosed vessels to 
determine their power of resistance. The 
vessel is filled with cold water, and the 
pressure progressively increased to twice 
the normal working pressure. 

Cold Wave, sudden and general fall of 
temp., visually following a winter storm 
and caused by a cool wind blowing 
towarjis the equator. It generally lasts 
only for 2 or 3 days, and is common 
in IT.S.A. In the E. U.S.A. 0. W.s from 
Oie N. plains often cause a fall of 18® F. or 
more, bringing the temp, below freezing- 
point. They cross the border between 
Lake Superior and the Rockies. 

Golden, Cadwallader (1688-1776), was 
a Scot and a member of the medical 
profession. lie went to America and 
practised medicine there, first in Pennsyl- 
vania and later in Now York, and in 
1761 he was made lieutenant-governor of 
that city. His chief works are History 
of the Five Indian Nations depending on 
(he Province of New York in America, 
1727, and An Explication of the First 
Causes of Action in Matter and of the 
Cause of Gravitation, 1745. 

Coldingham, par. and vll. of Berwick- 
shire, Scotland, 2i m. from Eyemouth, 
li m. from C. Bay. It has the remains 
uf a famous priory» founded in 1098 by 
Edgar of Scotland. Fast Castle, the Wolf’s 
C.’rag of Scott’s Bride of Lammermoor, is 
about 6 ra. off. Pop. : par., 2830 : vil., 495. 

Coldstream (formerly Lennel, Leinhall), 
par. and burgh of BerAvickshire, Scotland, 
13 m. from Berwick, on the R. Tweed. 
Smeaton's 6-arched bridge (1763-6) 
crosses the riv., and near by is the famous 
ford of the Tweed, often crossed by Scotch 
and Eng. armies. It was once, like Gretna 
Green, a refuge for runaway couples. 
The ann. * Civic Week* Is the first week in 
Aug. Pop, 2000. 

Coldstream Guards, second regiment of 
foot-guards, forming part of the House- 
hold Brigade. It is the second regiment 
in age of the Brit. Army, the oldest being 
the Royal Scots. The C. G. were known 
first as Monck’s Regiment, from Gen. 
Mouck, for whom Cromwell formed it In 
1650. The regiment served in Scotland 
until 1660, when it accompanied Monck on 
his march to London in that year. The 
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regiment’s name refers to its sojourn in 
the border vll. of Coldstream in the winter 
of 1659-60. During the reigns of Charles 
II and James II detachments of the rogi- 
ment served in Flanders, at Tanglers, and 
in Virginia, and under William III it 
served at tho siege of Namur, 1 695. Some 
companies helped to hold Gibraltar in 
17 04-5 after its captxire by Rooko. It 
served under Marlborough at Oudenordo 
and Malplaquet, under Geoige II at Det- 
tingen, and imder Abercrombie in Egypt 
in 1 80 1. A series of battle honours for tho 
l^eninsnla and Waterloo testify to its 
service under tho great Duke of Welling- 
ton. It next saw service in the Giimea, 
18o4-6, this being followed by tho 
Egyptian campaign of 1882 and Suakin 
in 1885, and then the Boer War of 1899- 
1902. During tho First World War it 
served with great distinction and gallantly 
upheld its proud motto, ‘Nulli secundus,* 
7 V.C.s being won. Fiv^o battalions 
served at various periods in France and 
Flanders, notably at Mons (1914), Zand- 
voordo near Ypres (1914), Nouvo-Chapelle 
(ISl.*)), and in the later battles of Ypres 
(1917), In the Second W'orld War the 
C. G. fought in NW. Europe and in 
Italy. As part of the Guards Armoured 
Div. in Franco in 1944 they wci’e promi- 
nent in the passage of the Orno into 
the Caen plain in the battle of Normandy. 
Other units were in the Eighth Arrmr 
(q.v.) which fought in numerous battles 
up the It. peninsula. The C. G. can be 
distinguished from other Guards by the 
white band round their hats and by the 
buttons on tliolr tunics being grouped in 
pairs. 

Cole, George Douglas Howard (1889- ), 
writer on social studies, b. Ealing; cduc. 
at St Paul’s School and Oxford Univ. He 
is ('hlchele prof, of social and political 
theory at Oxford, and a fellow of All Souls 
and Nntticld colleges. A loading authority 
on labour questions and economics in 
relation to industry, he is president of the 
Fabian Society and of the International 
Society for Socialist Studies. Pubs, in- 
clude Jl Short History of the British 
Working-class Movement, 1925-7, A Cen- 
tury of British Co-operation, 1945, The 
Intelligent Man^s Guide to the Post-war 
World, 1947, Money, Trade, and Invest- 
ment, 1954, and A History of Socialist 
Thought (in progress). He collaborates 
with his wife Margaret Isabel, n6e Post- 
gate (5. 1893), in detective stoj-ies, etc. 

Cole, George Vicat (1833-93), landscape 
painter, especially of Suri’cy and Thames 
scenes, b, Portsmouth. From 1853 he 
contributed frequently to tho Royal 
Academy exhibitions. He was elected 
R.A. in 1880. ‘The Pool of London’ is 
in the Tate Gallery, and ho produced a 
series of tho Thames ‘From Source to Sea.’ 
See life by Chignell. 

Cole, Sir Henry (1808-82), public official, 
ait critic, and editor, b, Bath, and oduc. at 
Christ’s Hospital, one of the outstanding 
public servants of his day. He served 
first in the Public Record Ofiftce, which he 
helped to found; then he engaged in a 
variety of succossftil public projects and 
activities, some of them stemming from 


his prominent position in the Royal 
Society of Arts. His greatest work was in 
organising, and remaining the guiding 
spirit of, the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
C. also bore the major share in founding 
what became the Victoria and Albert and 
Science Museums (qq.v.) of which he was 
also in charge for many years. Ho was 
also tho prime mover in founding the 
Albert Hall, the Royal College of Music, a 
school of cookery, etc. Seo Fifty Years 
of Public Work, 1884. 

Cole, Thomas (1801-48), noted Amer. 
landscape painter. He went fium Eng- 
land to tho U.S.A., 1819; from Ohio to 
New Y ork, 1825. He travelled to London, 
Florence, and Rome between 1829 and 
1832. He aimed chiefly at historical 
or allegorical landscapes (for examples see 
New York Historical Society’s rooms). 
Among his works are ‘Views of the Cat- 
skills and VTiite Mountains,* ‘The Voyage 
of Life’ (4 pictures), ‘The Course of 
Empire,’ ‘View of Mount Etna taken from 
Taormina,’ and ‘Kenilworth Castle.’ 

Cole, Timothy (1852-1931), Amer. wood 
engraver, 5. London. In 1875 ho began 
to work for the Century Magazine (then 
Scribner's), His work attracted wide- 
spread attention, and he was sent to 
Europe to make engi‘avings after the old 
masters (1883), wliioh met with great 
success and were the last brilliant effort 
in a craft soon to be rendered obsolete by 
photogi’aphic reproduction. Ho received 
medals at the Paris and St Louis exld- 
bitions. 

Cole, see Rape. 

Colebrooke, Henry Thomas (1 765-1837 ), 
pioneer in Sanskrit studies. His father, 
who was chairman of tho E. India Co., 
secured his son a post in the compauj ’s 
service. C.’s first paper was On the 
Duties of a Faithful Hindu IVidow, 1794. 
His main work was A Digest of Hindu 
Law on Contracts and Successions (trails, 
from the original Sanskrit), in 4 folio vols., 
Calcutta, 1798. In ISO.), he became 
president of the Calcutta (;ourt of Appeal, 
and prof, of Hindu law and Sanskrit at 
the recently founded college of Fort 
William. In liin Grammar of the Sanskrit 
Jjinguage, 1 vol., 1805, summarised tho 
work of the native grammarians, llis 
treatise On the Vedas, 1805, is a pioneer 
work in Vedic studios. Algebra, with 
Arithmetic and Mensuration etc,, 1817, is 
his main work on mathematics. From 
1807 to 1814 he was president of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. In 1814 ho 
returned home. 

Colectomy, in surgery, the name given 
to the operation of removal of part of the 
colon or large intestine, and the conse- 
quent reuniting of the severed ends, so as 
to complete the circuit. This course is 
rendered necessary in cases of tumour or 
stricture in tho part. 

Coleford, par. and mrkt tn of Glos., Eng- 
land, 8 m. NW. of Lydney, in the mining 
dist, of tho Forest of Dean. The tn hall 
was built in 1,662. The Speech House, 
where the Verderers’ Court waa once held, 
is now an hotel. Tho court room possesses 
a musicians* gallery. Pop. urb. dist. and 
par. 2800. 
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Colemanite, hydrated calcium borate. 
CajB^OiiSHgO, one of the chief sources 
of borax and boracic acid. Important 
deposits are found in the SW. of Cali- 
fornia. They are found in hot springs 
and volcanic lakes. 

Colenso, John William (1814-83), Bishop 
of Natal and a celebrated mathematician, 
b. Cornwall. Ho was eduo. at Cambridge, 
where he was second wrangler in 1836. 
From 1838 he was assistant muster at 
Harrow, and from 1842 tutor at Cam- 
bridge. In 1846 he became rector of 
Forncett St Mary, Norfolk, and pub. 
mathematical textbooks on arithmetic, 
algebra, and plane trigonometry. His 
Village Sermons appeared in 1853, in 
vv-hich year ho was appointed Bishop of 
Natal. He at once studied the Zulu 
language, and after a whilo prepared a 
grammar and dictionary, and trans. part 
of the I»rayer Book and Bible. In 1861 
ho pub. his Tra7i8lation of St PauVs 
Kpistle to the Pomans, commented on from 
a Missionary Pomt of View, in which he 
set forth his objection to the doctrine 
of eternal punishment. His next work. 
The Pentateuch and Book of Josh^ia 
critically ejcamined, 1862-79, made him 
the apostle of the higher criticism, tmd 
provoked a storm of protest. His book 
was condemned by both Houses of Con- 
vocation as heretical (1864). and he was 
declared (JJeo. 1863) deposed from his see 
by Bishop Gray of Capo Town. The Privy 
Council, however, declared the deposition 
mill and void. Bishop Gray then pub- 
licly excommunicated him, and in 1869 
appointed Dr Macrorie Bishop of Maritz- 
burg, with authority over practically the 
same diocese. Later C. opposed the 
oppressive measures taken by the Boers 
and Cape officials against the Zulus, and 
the policy of Sir Bartlo Frere during the 
Zulu war. Ho pleaded the cause of the 
chiefs Langalibalele and Cetywayo, and 
was regarded by the Zulus as their pro- 
tector. Other w'orks by him are 7'en 
JVeeks in Natal, 185.), 7'he New Bible 
(Commentary Literally Examined, 1871- 
1874, Lectures on the Pentateuch and 
the Moabite Stoiie, 1873, and Sermons 
1873. See Sir G. W. Cox, The Church of 
England and the 'Teaching of Bishop 
Colenso, 1888. 

Colenso, vil. and railway station. Natal, 

S. Africa, 70 m. from Pietermaritzburg, on 
R. Tugola, which is here spanned by a 
bridge. It was the scene of BuUer's 
unsuccessful attempt to cross the I’ugela, 
Dec. 1899, during the Anglo-Bocr war, 
1899-1902. The Electric Supply Com- 
mission htis erected a power station in 
connection with the electrification of the 
railway. Pop.: Whites, 766; Bantu, 
1005; others, 317. 

Coleone, Bartolomeo, see CoixI‘;oxt. 

Coleoptera (Gk kolcos, sheath; pteron, 
wing), order of insects kno^vn familiarly 
to us as beetles. The species have 4 
wings; the front pair, the elytra, are hard 
and leathery, and when at rest they fit 
together closely over the hind wings, and 
a straight suture lies between them; 
the hind pair are used in flight and are 
membranous. The mouth parts are biting 
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and have mandibles, the lower Up is not 
divided along the middle. The meta- 
morphosis is complete, the larva is a grub 
and develops into a pupa which exhibits 
the external structure of the perfect 
Insect. There are known to scientists 
about 180,000 species, of which over 
3000 belong to Britain. See Beetle. 

Colepeper, or Culpeper, John, 1st Baron 
(d. 1660), Eng. Royalist poUtician. He 
was a member of the Long Parliament 
(1640) siding against Strafl’ord, but subse- 
quently supporting episcopacy, and op- 
posing the Scottish demand for religious 
miloii. Privy councillor and chancellor 
of the exchequer in 1642, ho became one of 
Charles I’s advisers and fought for him at 
Edgoliill. C. was raised to the peerage, 
1644. Ho accompanied the prince (later 
Charles 11) to France in 1646. 

Coleraine, mrkt tn of co. Londonderry, 
N. Ireland, on the R. Bann. 4 m. from the 
sea. It is noted for its linen manufs., 
and has shirt and collar factories, and fooil 
processing industries. There are also 
good sn Imoii fisheries. Pop . 10,750. 

Coleridge, Derwent (1800-83), author 
and educationist, b. Koswiok, Cumberland, 
son of Siiimiel Taylor C. (q.v.). Eduo. at 
Amblesido School and St John’s f College, 
Cambridge, he took orders in 1825 and 
from then till 1841 was master of Helston 
Grammar School, Cornwall, one of his 
wpils being Charles Kingsley (q.v.). Here 
no wrote his largest work, The Scriptural 
Character of the English Church. In 1841 
he was appointed the first principal of St 
Mark’s College, Chelsea, and did much to 
advance elementary education. 

Coleridge, Hartley (1796-1849), poet, h. 
Clevodon, Somerset, eldest son of Samuel 
Taylor C. He early showed imcommou 
gifts and a temperament still more 
remarkable. After the separation of his 
parents, ho was brought up in Southey’s 
family at Greta Hall, being educ. chiefly 
at Amblcside. Urged by Southey, liis 
well-to-do relatives sent him to Oxford. 
Intensely sensitive, impatient of control, 
shy and awkward, of a somewhat bizarre 
appearance, and infirm of will. Hartley 
got into trouble with the college authori- 
ties, and lost an Oriel fellowship through 
intemperance. He received a gift of £300 
from the college, but the blow was intoler- 
able, and left him for tho rest of his life 
despondent, self -reproachful, and lacking 
in concentration. After 2 ineffectual 
years In London, Hartley returned to the 
Lake country, whore ho made 2 widely 
separated attempts at school-teaching. 
Tn tho interval (c. 1830) he lived for some 
time at Ijoeds in tho family of F. E. 
Bingley, a piiblishor, with whom he pro- 
duced a iuographical work on Lives of 
llluslrions Worthies of Yorkshire, 1835. 
He is, however, best know’n for his verse, 
which, if lacking in power, is singularly 
fine in mood and happy in expression. 
His soimets are among the most perfect 
in the language. From 1838 Hartley 
lived at Grasmere, spending his time in 
study and reverie, llis chief literai’y 
effort was an ed. of Massinger and Ford 
1840, including valuable biographies of 
the dramatists. He d. of bronchitis, and 
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was bnried in the place chosen for him 
hy Wordsworth, who was laid beside him 
a year biter. Fom* vols. of his prose and 
poetry were ed. by his brother Derwent, 
1851. As a orltlo Hartley is delicate 
and snggestiye; as an essayist quaintly 
htunoroiis, resembling Charles Lamb; and 
in conversational powers, according to 
tradition, second only to his father. See 
Poema, i^th a memoir by his brother, 

D. Coleridge, 1851; E. L. Griggs, Hartley 
Coleridge^ia lAJe and Work, 1929; E. 
Blnnden, Coleridge the I^s, 1931. 

Coleridge, Herbert (1830-61), philolo- 
gist, son of Hem*y Nelson and Sara C., 
b, Hampstead. In 1853 he began prac- 
tising as a chancery barrister at Lincoln’s 
Inn. His leisure hours he devoted to 
philological studies — Sanskrit, the N. 
tongues, and particularly the Icelandic 
language and literature. In 1857 he was 
elected a member of the Philological 
Society, to which he contributed 2 papers. 
The society was planning a supplement to 
the standard dictionaries of Johnson and 
liichardson, which soon develcmcd into 
a scheme for a complete new Eng. dic- 
tionary* C. was appointed honorary 
secretary of a special committee ‘formed 
for the purpose of collecting words and 
idioms hitherto unregistered.* His new 
duties, for which he was admirably fitted, 
practically constituted a general editor- 
ship of the work; the results of 
researches are embodied In his Olossarial 
Index to the Printed English Literature of 
the Thirteenth Century, 1859, which he 
describes as the foundation stone of the 
proposed dictionary. The scheme d<'- 
veloped into the New English Dictionary 
(Clarendon Press). 

Coleridge, Sir John Duke, let Baron 
Coleridge (1821-94), jurist, son of Sir John 
Taylor C., 6. Ottery St Mary, Among 
his friends and contemporaries at BailioJ 
were Archbishop Temple, Matthew Ar- 
nold, Arthur Clough, and Principal Shairp. 

He was called to the Bar in 1846, and 
soon gained practice, thanks to his musical 
voice, his eloquence (which earned him 
the nickname of silver-tongued C.), and 
his powers of persuasion. He became 
recorder of Portsmouth. Q.O., and M.P. 
for Exeter, as a Liberal, from 1865 to 
1873. He supported the Bill for the 
abolition of religious tests in the uni vs., 
and took part in the debates on the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church. He 
became lord chief justice of England in 
1880. His chief forensic triumph was in 
the famous Tichbome case, his speech for 
the defendant lasting 23 days. See E. H. 
Coleridge, Life and Correspondence of 
Lord Coleridge, 1904. 

Coleridge, Mary Elizabeth (1861-1907), 
poetess and novelist, b. London, a grand- 
niece of Samuel Taylor C. Educ. at home, 
partly by W. J. Cory (q.v.), in 1893 she 
pub. her first novel. The Seven Sleepers of 
Ephesus f and 3 years later a vol. of poems, 
Faney*8 Following, but it was her his- 
torical romance The King with the Two 
Faces, 1897, that made her name as a 
writer. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1772-1834), 
poet and philosopher, the son of the Rev. 


Coleridge 

John C., vicar of Ottery St Mary, Devon. 
He was only 9 years old when his father d 
A presentation to Christ’s Hospital being 
obtained, he was a scholar there from 1782 
to 1790, among his fellow pupils being 
Charles Lamb, with whom he formed a 
lifelong friendship. His love of the clas- 
sics, especially Lat. authors, attracted the 
notice and esteem of the headmaster, 
Dr Boyer, but strangely enough, for nearly 
2 years (c. 1787-9) he was so engrossed 
w'ith theological and motaT)hy8ical studies 
that, as he himself says, ‘everything else 
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became insipid.* What is still more 
wonderful, he was relieved from this 
obsession by reading the sonnets of Wm 
Lisle Bowles (q.v.), a popular poet of his 
day. He acquired a considerable kiiow- 
letigo of Greek, and at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, which he entered in Fob. 1791 , 
he won the Browne gold medal for a Gk 
oflo on the slave trade. But the fatal 
desultoriness which clouded his after-life 
sliowod itself thus early; his studies wei’c 
irregular, and Ids rooms were the constant 
resort of friends who come to enjoy liis 
conversation on all kinds of subjects, 
especially politics, in which lie took in- 
tense interest. In 1793, a friend of his 
being expelled for Unitarianism and sedi- 
tion, he too left the univ., went to London, 
and being without resources enlisted in 
the 15th Dragoons under the name of 
Silas Tomkins Comberbach, or Comber- 
backe. Ills life as a recruit not being 
happy, ho wrote one day on the stable 
wall: *Ehcu, quam infortunli miaorrimiini 
ost fuisse felicemi* (an adaptation from 
Boethius), which attracting the notice of 
an officer, led to inquiries. Friends 
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obtained his dlaobargef and he returned ministry in Shrewsbury) and devote bis 
^ ^ ^ to literature. His revolutionary en* 

Visiting Oxford in June, he made the thusiasm had been disillusioned by the 
acquaintance of Southey, and the two course of events in France, and, desirous of 
evolved a delightful scheme of panti- studying Ger. philosophy, he spent about 
socraoy, suggested by certain visionary 9 months at Ratzeburg and Gdttingen, 
Fr, philosophers. An ideal community mastering the language, attending the 
was to be estab. on the bonks of the lectures of Prof. Blumenboch, and en- 
Susquehanna, where brethren (and sisters) joying glorious hours of oratory and dis» 
should dwell together in altruistic imity. putation among iiia fellow studonts. 
But the colony was never founded. The Returning to England in 1800, he pro- 
2 friends also collaborated in writing The duced his excellent trans. of Wallenstein. 
Fall of Robespierre, a drama full of bom- This sold so badly that the publishers, 
bnstic rhetoric, which was pub. about the Messrs. Longman, disposed of the m^ater 
time that C. finally left Cambridge, with- i)art of the ed. os waste paper. During 
out a degree, towards the end of 1794. this year the Morning Post, which h^ 
He next delivered in Bristol a course of already pub. his Ode to France and other 
political lectures, very Jacoblnistic, and pieces, engaged him to write a series of 
exceed^ly virulent in their attacks on political articles. His articles appeared 
Pitt. He also wrote some poems, pub. irregularly for 2 years, and then ceased, 
by his friend Joseph Cottle, the Bristol in the summer of 1800 he removed with 
bookseller to whose reminiscences wo owe his family to Greta Hall, Derwentwater, 
the account of C. in these years. Those to be near Wordsworth, who was living 
poems, while containing some promise of there. But he had been a frequent 
future distinction in style, were often sufferer from rheumatism ever since boy- 
weak, conventional, and, as even their hood, and the Westmorland climate 
author allowed, turrid. In Oct. 1795 ho affected him severely. In the spring of 
married Miss Sara Fricker, whose sister i801 ho began to take opium to relieve 
Edith soon after became Mrs Southey, his pain ; the habit rapidly incretised, and. 
He settled at Clevedon for a short time, as De Quincey says, * killed him as a poet.' 
but returned to Bristol. He was soon He became restless and miserable, doing 
tired of Bristol, and went to Nether little work, but projecting grandioso 
Stowey, where ho met Wordsworth. C.|8 schemes wWch aU died in thinking, such 
marriago was an unfortunate one; his kpa that for an immense Bibliotheca 
wife, though an excellent woman, was ^Britannica, outlined by him in a letter to 
incapable of affording him intellectual and Southey, Arygr. 1803. Friends came to his 
spiritual companionship, or the support assistance j Southey took Greta Hall off 
which his moral weaknesses unhappily his hands, Wedgwood, Wordsworth, and 
required. Projecting in 1796 a paper to others were full of kindness, and in 1804 
be called the Watchman, which was to be he received an invitation to Malta, where 
a Herald of Truth, and, to avoid the he had barely arrived when he was invited 
stamp-tax, was to appear every eighth to become secretary to the governor, Sir 
day, C. started off on a tour to canvass Alexander Ball, a position which he filled 
for subscribers, preaching Unitarian with the greatest capacity. This appolnt- 
sermons 08 he wont, probably the strangest mont ho held for 10 months, but his 
canvasser over seen. His adventures, as health did not improve, and he went on to 
told In BiographUi LMeraria, ave Naples and Rome. About midsummer 

very amusing. The Watchman appeared, 1806 he was perturbed by a niraonr that 
reached its tenth issue, and died a very ho was in danger from emissaries of 
natural death. Within the next 2 years Bonaparte, on account of his antl- 
he wrote the Ancient Mariner, the first Napoleonic essays In the Morning Post 
part of Christabel, Kubla Khan, the Ode to This story has been ridiculed, but It so 
France, In fact nearly all his finest poems, impressed O. that he speedily departed 
The first-mentioned was included in the from Leghorn, taking passage in an Amer, 
Lyrical Ballads, 1798, a vol. planned by ship. 

the 2 poets in conjunction. C. was to He arrived home safe, but miserably 
deal with the supernatural, Wordsworth broken in mind and body, and the record 
with subjects of everyday life ; the Ballads, of his next 10 years is a painful story 
however, contained only a few pieces by of suffering, weakness, and vacillation, 
the former. The little vol. was very ill Estranged, though not altogether separ- 
recolved. Among other notices, the ated from his wife, he moved from place to 
Monthly Review spoke of the Ancient place, sometimes alone, sometimes with 
Mariner as ‘the strangest story of a cock his family. At Bridgwater In 1807 he 
and a bull that we ever saw on paper.' It met for the first time with De Quincey, 
may be observed also that nearly 20 years who was so impressed that, through 
later, when Christabel and Kubla Khan Cottle, he sent C. an anonymous gift of 
appeared, the same Monthly Review sagely £300. A series of lectures begun In 
remarked: ‘ That so much superior genius London, Jan. 1808, on ‘Poetry and the 
should be corrupted and debased by so Fine Arts,* was a failure, and it is not 
much execrable taste must be a subject of quite clear how he got through the year, 
sincere lamentation to every friend of but in 1809 he stoned a magazine, the 
poetry * Friend, nnder such impossible conditions 

In 1798 Josiah and Thomas Wedgwood that its life of 8 months was remark^le 
allowed bim £150 per annum on the for length, yet it contoined some of C. s 
implied condition that he should abandon prose. ^Some lectures on Shake- 

preaching (he had accepted a Unitarian speare and other poets were, however. 
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successful, and he wrote retjularly for the special theories. C.*s Ancient Mariner, 
Cowricr (1811-12), while his play Christabel, and Kvbla Khan stand by 

was well received at Drury Lane. Never- themselves, pictures from magic realms, 
theless he was continually in pecimlary lit with ‘the light that never was on sea 
diiiiculties; opium had wrecked him or land/ while the metrical theory on 
morally and physically, and at one time which Christabel is constructed was the 
his family was left almost entirely on the beginning of a new era in Eng. poetry, 
hands of Southey and a few other friends, helping perhaps more than any other 
It was now recognised that to give money single agent to break the fetters of 18th- 
to C. himself was merely to furnish him cent correctness and monotony. Heartily 
with the means of self-degradation. In abused at first, it soon found disciples, 
1814 ho was taking 2 to 3 quarts of among others Scott and Byron. C.’s 
laudanum per week, or even more, and prose stylo is brilliant and profound, but 
he had not sufflolont will-power to break diffuse. Hazlitt has well charactcristNi 
off the habit. From 1816 to 1819 he lived it in the following mischievous paragraph : 
with bis friend Morgan at Caine, and ‘One of his sentences winds its “forlorn 
finally was persuaded to put himself under way obscure** over the page like a patri- 
tho charge of a medical man, Mr Gillman archal procession with camels laden, 
of Higbgato, as a resident patient. He wreathed turbans, household wealth, tljo 
could not possibly have been in better whole riches of the anther’s mind poured 
hands; the fatal vice was gradually sub- out upon the barren waste of his subject, 
duod, a warm attachment grew up The palm-tree spreads its sterile branches 
between doctor and patient, and Mr Gill- overhead, and the laud of promise is seen 
man’s house was C.’s haven of safety, in the distance.* As a conversationalist 
which he seldom left during the rest of his C. was unrivalled, fascinating all who met 
life. While he was at Caine he prepared him. His personal appearance has been 
for the press Christabel aaid other Poems, described by mans’' of his friends, including 

1816, written nearly 20 years before, and. Dorothy Wordsworth, De Quinoey, and 
other works followed at intervals, in- Southey, and mostly their descriptions 
eluding Sibylline Leaves (a revised reprint agree. Southey says that the power of his 
of bis poems with a few additions), Lay eye, forehead, and brow was astonishing. 
Sermons, and the Biographia Liieraria, but that nothing could be more imbecile 

1817. Fourteen literary lectures, de- than the rest of his face. C. himself says 
livered in 1818, were successful in every^to Thelwall (in 1796): ‘My face, unless 
way, and a remarkable account is given bjn when animated by immediate eloquence, 
Mr GiUman of an extra one, delivered expresses groat sloth, and great, indeed, 
extemporarily, the subject, ‘ The Growth almost idiotic, good nature. ’Tis a mere 
of the Individual Mind,* being given to carcass of a face, fat, flabby, and expres- 
the lecturer at the last moment. The sive chiefly of inexpression. Yet I am 
discourse, says Mr Gillman, was * brilliant, told that my eyes, eyebrows, and forehead 
eloquent, and logically consecutive,’ a are physiognomically good* {Letters, ed. 
wonderful achievement. Unfortunately E. H. Coleridge, No. 64). In 1797, 
few of his lectures have been preserved Dorothy Wordsworth in describing him 
except in the shape of rough notes, but speaks of the plainness of his fcatui’cs, 
these and his Literary Remains prove him but adds: ‘If you hear him speak for five 
to have been one of tho greatest poetical, minutes you think no more of them.’ 
and especially Shakespearian, critics. And even in his decrepitude Carlyle 
Aids to Reflation appeared in 1805, speaks of him as ‘the most surprising 
Chvrch and State in 1830, but his finest talker extant in this world.* See J. D. 
prose work, Confessions of an Inquiring Campbell, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 1894; 

was pub. posthumously in 1840. Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch , Coleridge, 1918; 

He began life as a warm supporter of H. I’ A. Fausset, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
tho revolution, and his first vol. of 1926; J. L. Lowes, The Road to Xanadu, 
verse emphaticmly proclaimed his demo- 1927 ; J. H. Muirhead, Coleridge as Philo- 
cratic enthusiasm. But disillusion soon sopher, 1930; SirE. K. Chambers, 
came and, like his friend Wordsworth, Taylor Coleridge, 1938; H. House, Cole- 
he turned, politicaUy, to Consorvetlsra. ridge, 1953. 

With Wordsworth, however, a strong Coleridge, Sara (1802-52), h, Greta Hall, 
Interest in concrete humanity outlived near Keswick. A daughter of Samuel 
tho chaos of his early hopes. C., however, Taylor C., she lived under the care of 
while always interested in the general Southey and in the frequent society of 
affairs of the nation, looked Wordsworth’s Wordsworth. She pub. (1821) an excel- 
intense sympathy with individual men lent trans. of Dobrizhoffer’s Lat. Account 
and women. His tendency was to live of the Abipones, an equestrian people of 
among abstractions, a tendency intensified Paraguay, and also trans. the Memoirs vf 
by his application to metaphysics and the Chevalier Bayard, 1825. Her Pretty 
theology. As a philosopher ho founded Lessons in Ferse for (Jood Children ap- 
no school, yet exercised a great enorgisiug peared in 1834, and Phantasmiun, an 
and spiritualising influence on Eng. imaginative fair^^-tale, in 1837. In 1843 
thought. As a poet he is sui generis, her husband, Henry Nelson C., d. and she 
In his theory of poetry he stressed the continued his task of editing and anno- 
aosthetic qiudlty as the primary con- tatlng her father’s works. She left a son 
sideration, and regarding the language of and a daughter who pub. Memoir and 
poetry, be concurs with Wordsworth’s Letters of Sara Coleridge, 1873. See also 
^remonstrance in behalf of truth and E. L. Griggs, Coleridge Fille, 1940. 
nature,* though he entirely rejects his Coleridge-Taylor, Samuel (1875-1912), 
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musical composer of Anglo-African do- exponent, ErasmuSr being the friend of the 
scent, b. London. His father was a Eng. humanists, chief of whom were More, 
native of Sien-a Leono, his mother an C., and Fisher. C., like More, was well 
Englishwoman, and he was brought up grounded in Greek, and it is said to have 
under Eng. Influences. Ho won the com- been through his influence and that of 
position scholarship at the Royal College More and Ltoacre that Erasmus applied 
of Musio in 1893, and studied under liimself to Greek. C. preached also 
Stanford till 1896. Ho organised a series against abuses in the Chm-oh, although ho 
of successful orcliestral concerts at Croy- questioned no dogmas, being only anxious 
don, and wrote for the Three Choirs for reform from within the estab. frame- 


festivals and the Birmingham and Leeds work of Catholicism, 
festivals. In 1898 his choral-orchestral Marriott, 1933. 
lliawaiha's Wedding Fedst was performed ‘ ‘ 

at a concert of the Royal CoUegtj of Music. 


See life by Sir J. 

Golet, Louise (nde Revoil) (1810-76), Fr. 

^ writer, b, Alx. In 1834 she married the 

After this his reputation was estab. with musician, Hippolyte C. Her first vol. of 
the remainder of his trilogy, namely 'I'he poems, Fleurs du Midi, appeared in 1836 
Death of Minnehaha, 1899, and Hiawatha's and attracted considerable attention. On 
Departure, 1900. Other W 9 rks include sev. occasions her poems were crowned by 
The Blind Girl of Castel-CuilU and Meg the Fr. Academy. Mme was intimate 


Blanex A Tale of Old Japan, 1911, a 
cantata; The Atonement, sacred cantata; 
works for orchestra, for chamber com- 
binations; Negro melodies for piano; 
incidental music for plays; and songs. 


with Cousin, de Musset, Villemain, and 
Flaubert. Ajnong her poems are Les 
Chants des vaincus, 1840, Charlotte Corday 
et Madame lioland, 1842, La Religieuse, 
1850. Her prose works fiiclu^ La 


Coles, Cowper Phipps (1819-70), naval Jeunesse de Mirabeau, 1841, lAii, Reman 
architect and officer, who served at conte.mporain (biography disguised as 
Sebastopol with disUucUon, 1854, bocom- fiction), 1869, Les Demters Abb^s, 1868. 
ing captain, 1850. He invented shot- She also gained notoriety by being in- 
proof rafts of floating batteries, and was volved in various public controversies, 
keenly interested in the construction of Colette, pseudonym of Sidonie Gabrielle 
turreted ships. His claim to be the orig- Claudine Colette (Mme Henri de Jouvenel) 
inator of the Monitor typo of ironclads (1873-1954), Fr. writer. Her earliest 
must bo yielded to Ericsson and others, works include a series of stoiiee of a somi- 
0. was drowned in the capsizing of the ^autobiographical character, entitled Clau” 
Captain in a gale off Flnisterre. fdinedVEcme, 1900, CUtudined Paris, 1901, 

Colesburg: 1. Dist. of N. Cape Colony. Claudine en nUnage, 1902, and Claudine 
2. Also cap. of above, 57 m. from s'en va (in collaboration with M, Willy. 
IVIiddelburg, 142 m. from Bloemfontein, 1903). Among her novels, which reveal 
with 8 churches and synagogues. It is an exquisite sensitiveness, are L*Ing4nue 
liigh, dry, and a health resort, and has libertine, 1905, La Reiraite sentimentale, 
sulphur springs. It was the scene of 1907, La Vagabonde, 1910, UEntrave, 

A Tirk/XT* vxrOf* iClIA 1 OOA T e* iQQIt. 


active operations in the Anglo- Boer warj 
1899-1902. Pop.: white, 1064; Bantu, 
1184; Coloureds, 10G4. 

Coleseed, see Rape. 

Coleshill, mrkt tn and par. of War- 
wickshire, England, Sutton Coldfield div,, 
8 m. from Birmingham, on the R. Cole. 
Pop. 6000. 


Colet, John 


1914, CMri, 1920, La Fin de CfUri, 1926, 
and La Chatte, 1933. She has also written 
short stories, essays, and some ^ plays. 
She was a member of the AcadSmie Oon^ 
court (1945), and Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour. See M. Crosland, Mme 
Colette, 1953. 

Colgate University, for men, was 


scholar, b, London, 
and educ. at Oxford. 


(c, 1467-1519), priest and founded by Baptists in 1820 at Hamilton, 
idon, son of Sir Henry C., New York, as Hatton Literary and 


About 1493 ho Theological Institution. It bore the nimie 


made a tour on the Continent, where he Madison Unlv. from 1846 to 1890, when 
studied law and the humanities. In 1496 it assumed its present nanm, honouring a 
he returned to England, living for the fanfily that 
next few years in Oxford, where he lec- part in it. Pbe 
lured on St Paid’s epistles, C. became merpd in 1928 wi^ the 
great friends with Erasmus (q.v.) and m Rochester, New York, ns Co^ate- 
1505 ho wjw made dean of St Paul’s, and l^of^®ster Disunity Seboo^^^ 
soon came to know Sir Thomas More contained 216,000 vols.m 1956. Teaching 
(q.T.). In the s^e year he inherited a contrax^Uona ^ 
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attitude to tho advancement of know- Coligny, Gaspard de (1519-^i), rr. 
ledge than for his own writings that C. soldier, b. 5im- 

is remembered The ‘Now Learning’ or He served with distlncMon in trie cam 
Humanism^ ns it was called to distingnteh pato of Francis ^ 
it from tho old scholasticism, reached its 1552 was made 

zenith in the closing years of the 14th, and 1*^57 he was capture^ at St Quentin 

early years of tho 16th, cents., its supreme which was besieged by tho Spaniards 
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and waa imprisoned in the fortress of 
L*Scluse, but subsequently ransomed. 
It was at about this time that he became a 
Protestant. C. fought reluctantly against 
the Crown at Dreux, St Denis, Jamac, 
and Montoontour, in most of which battles 
he was defeated. In 1.570 peace was 
signed at St Qermain, and C. returned to 
court, where he soon became a faTOurite of 
Charles IX. Catherine de* Medici, how- 
ever, saw her own influence dwindling, 
and on 22 Aug. 1572 an unsuccessful 
attempt was made on C.*s life. He was 
then only slightly injured, but 2 days 
later, during the massacre of St Bartholo- 
mew. C. was murdered in his own house. 
See L. J. Delflborde, Qaspard de Coligny^ 
Admiral of France, 1879-82. 

CoUgny, Odet de (c. 1617-71), Fr. Pro- 
testant leader, brother of Gaspard de C. 
(q.v.). He was created cardinal, 1633; 
Archbishop of Toulouse, 1534 ; and Bishop 
of Beauvais, 1536. He did not openly 
profess Protestant views till 1560, and 
even afterwards was still known as Le 
Cardinal de Ch&tillon. In 1561 he 
publicly renounced Catliolicism, and was 
excommtinJcated by the Pope, 1563. C. 
was plenipotentiary of the Huguenots 
during the civil war of 1567-8, and went 
to England to escape from Catherine de* 
Medici, and to try to obtain Eng. help for 
the Protestant cause. He was poisoned, 
probably at her command, at Hamptou 
Court, when intending to return to Francerj 
after the declaration of peace (St Germain, 
1570). 

Colima: 1. State of Mexico, bounded by 
Jalisco on the N., the Pacific Ocean on the 
SW., and Michoacan on the E. The 
surface is mostly mountainous. Among 
its products are cofl’ee, sugar, maize, 
pulse, rice, tobacco, palra-oil, corn, cotton, 
and rich fruits. It exports much coffee, 
hides, and palm-leaf hats. There are 
salt deposits in the coast region, and ore 
deposits in the mts. Area 2010 sq. m.; 
pop. 112,300. 

2, Cap. of above, 45 m. from ManzaniUo, 
the chief port in the valley watered by 
C. R. It is a groat commercial and agric. 
centre. Pop. 22,600. Also a volcano 
near by, 12,800 ft (in eruption In 1869), 
and a snow mt, 14,250 ft. 

Colin, Alexander (1526-1612), Flem. 
sculptor, 6. MaUnes. Ferdinand T com- 
missioned him to help with the monument 
erected to Maximilian 1 at Innsbruck, 
and the greater part of the work on this 
tomb was done by him. C. held the post of 
sculptor to the emperor, and in the church 
where Maximilian’s tomb is are those of 
the Archduke Ferdinand and Bishop Jean 
Kas, both the work of this sculptor. 

Coliseum, see Colosseum. 

Colitis, inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the colon, which is that part 
of the large Intestine extending from the 
caecum to the rectum. 

CoU, is. in Argyll, Scotland, one of the 
Inner Hebrides on the W. coast of Mull, 
10 m. from Ardnamurchan Point. Length 
12 m., breadth 1-4 m. It has sev. small 
bays and a harbour at Arinagour. The is. 
has a wide reputation for its cheese, j 
Pop. 210. 1 


CoUadon, Jean Daniel (1802-92), Swiss 
engineer, 6. Geneva. He won the Grand 
Prix at the Academy of Science In Paiis In 
1827 with M6moire sur la compression dm 
liQuides et la vitesse du son dans Veau, and 
2 years later received the professorship of 
mechanics at the School of Arts and 
Manufs. in that city. He Invented a 
dynamometer which was adopted by the 
Brit. Admiralty, and developed the iLse of 
the energy stored in compressed air in 
tunnelling operations in 1852. His most 
important work is Mimoires des savants 
strangers, 1838. 

Collagen, main fibrous protein of animal 
connective tissues, skin, tendon, and bone, 
precursor of gelatine (q.v,). 

Collapse, see SiiOCK. 

Collapse, Pulmonary, or Apneumatosis, 
term used to signify that condition w'hen 
a portion of a lung ceases to expand and 
contain air with inspiration. It may be 
caused In 2 ways, either, as In the tuiso 
of an effusion of fluid in pleurisy, or air in 
the pleural space as in pneiunothorax 
(q.v.). by pressure being exerted on the 
outside of the lung, or, as in the case of u 
blocking of the bronchial tube by a 
tumour or inflammatory exudate, by an 
obstruction preventing the access of air 
to the lung. When the C. is extensive or 
involves the whole lung, respiratory 
embarrassment is severe. Total C. of 
both lungs is fatal. Another name for 
C. is atelectasis and this term is often 
applied to a condition in which tlie 
lungs of a newborn baby fail to expand 
at birth. 

Collatio, or Mosaicarum et Romanarum 
Legum Collatio, or Lex Dei, compilation 
comparing the law of Mosos and Rom. 
law in 16 titles, probably dating from the 
6th cent Ai). Each title is headed thus by 
legal rules from the law of Mosos, ‘Moses 
dicit.* There follow, by way of com- 
parison, rules of Rom. law from the 5 
Kom. jurists, Papinian, Paulus, Gaius, 
Ulplan, and Modostinus (3rd cent, ap), 
and from the 3 compilations which pre- 
ceded Justinian’s Cmpus Juris Civilis 
(6th cent, ad), Qregorianus Codex, Uermo- 
aenianus Codex, and Theodosianus Codex 
(from the time of Constantine to that of 
Theodorius II, first pub. ad 438). The C. 
is valuable for its extracts from the above 
sources. It is printed in Schulting’s 
Jurisprudentia Vetus ArUe- Justinian ea, 
1717. An ed. by Blumo appeared in the 
Bonn ed. of the Corpus Juris Anie- 
Justinianei, and a separate ed. in 1833. 

Colloutt, Thomas Edward (1840-1924), 
architect, h. Oxford: trained in London; 
president Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, 1906-8. Designed the Imperial 
Institute, 1893; also the Palace Theatre, 
and extensions to the Savov Hotel — all 
in London; Blackburn public library, 
1872; Wakefield tn hall, 1880, etc. 

Colle, Rafiaellino dal. It. painter, b. 
CJoUe, near Borgo San Sepolcro, c. 1490. 
He was a pupil of Raphael and then of 
Giulio Romano. He assisted Raphael in 
the decoration of the Vatican. He was 
a minor but meritorious member of the 
Rom. school. 

Colle Salvetti, It. tn in Tuscany (q.v*)* 
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9 m. ENE. of Legbom (q.v.). Pop. agreement are applied not only to members 
10,000. of trade unions but also to non-unionists. 

CoUe val D*Elsa, It. tn in Tuscany Trade agreements are also lar^ly ob- 
(q.v.), on the Elsa, 12 m. NW. of Siena served by employers who are not party to 
(q.v.). It Is 2 parts, Colle Alto and Colle them. This system of O. B. includes also 
Basso, and has a medieval cathedral, agreements regarding the procedure for 
other fine churches, and anct palaces, settling questions as they arise, and in no 
paper and glass are manuf. Pop. (com.) other country has so much been achieved 
10,000. towards evolving machinery for the 

Collect, brief prayer appointed as the avoidance of strikes and look-outs. The 
prin. prayer in the first part of the Mass whole of this collective system rests on 
before the Epistle, and also in the Offices the principle of mutual consent. This 
of the Church, and offered up for some acceptance is purely voluntary depending 
special purpose or on some special day. solely on the sense of moral obligation. 
The etymology of the word is uncertain. Loyal acceptance has in fact been the rule 
though it is evidently derived from Lat. in all the trades concerned. Certain steps 
collifferct to collect. The prayer collects have, however, been taken in the interests 
or gathers up in a comprehensive form of the community to encourage Joint 
the petition of all the people assembled, voluntary machinery where such does not 
Thus it was offered up before the whole exist and to assist where necessary in the 
congregation, ad collectam, and was dis- settlement of disputes. There are 2 
tinguislied from prayers offered up in main legislative measures: the Conciliation 
the main part of the mass, ad missam. Act, 189G, which was passed as a result of 
Some argue, however, that the prayer was the recommendations of a Royal Com- 
KO called because it collected or gave a mission of 1891, and the Industrial 
brief paraphrase of the tcaoliing of the Courts Act, 1919. In addition, however, 
epistle and gospel, which it immediately much has been done through the oon- 
p recedes. The form of the C. is very ciliatlon officers of the Ministry of Labour 
simple. It begins with an invocation to to strengthen and support existing Joint 
God, contains 1 single petition, with machinery and to promote new voluntary 
special reference to the day or event macliinery as organisation developed In 
celebrated, and closes in praise to Jesus industry (for det^ls see, under Arbitra- 
Christ. The C.s of the Common Prayer tion and Conciliation in Industry). 
Book are trans., for the most part, of the ^The first modification of the voluntary 
C.s of the Lat. Missal, which were com- principle was made by the Trade Boards 
posed at a very early date. Many are Act, 1909, which set up Trade Boards em- 
dorived from the sacramontfules of St powered to fix minimum wage rates. Tliis 
Leo (AD 440-01), of St Gelasius (492-6), Act was confined to certain unorganised 
and of Pope Gregory (.590-604). See trades where 'sweated* conditions ob- 
F. Procter and W. H. Frero, A New talned, but the Act was extended in opera- 
History of the Book of Common Prayer ^ tion in 1918 by the Trade Boards Act of 
1905. that year. Again, during the First 

Collective Bargaining. In the early World War, the Munitions of War Act, 
days of trade unionism the outlook of 1915, made strikes and look-outs illegal 
the unions reflected both industrial so far as munitions work was concerned, 
aspirations and political ideas ; but bv unless the dispute liad been referred to the 
about 1850 they wore concentrating much Board of Trade which dept, could, in 
more on the Improvement of working con- general, enforce arbitration, though it was 
ditions. The next stage was the estab. understood that arbitration was merely 
of some agreed relationship with om- supplementary to the agreements in 
ployers’ and employees* organisations, various industries. Generally speaking, 
Conciliation Boards, ^vith a form of pro- however, as the war progressed, arbitra- 
codure confined to the treatment of dis- tion became the practice, and this war-time 
putos, were set up in many industries; but national arbitration gave encouragement 
with the development of industry the to the regulation of wages on a national 
scope of this arrangement was widened basis during and after the war. But de- 
and, by 1900, a number of the staple in- spite the legal prohibition of stoppages of 
dustries had adopted the practice of work and the acceptance of compulsory 
0. B. The term 'collective bargaining* arbitration, there developed industrial un- 
is applied to those arrangements under rest throughout the country which seems 
which the wages and conditions of em- to have had its origin in the shop stewards* 
ployment are settled by a bargain in the movement and the theory of industrial 
form of an agreement between employers unionism, notably on the Clyde and in 
or associations of employers and work- Sheffield. The essence of this theory was 
peoples* organisations; but in unorganised devolution of authority to the workshop 
trades the individual workman accepts or and the estab. of workers* control therein 
refuses tho terms offered by the employer on militant lines with the ultimate object 
without i-eference to anyone else’s of securing control of Industry generally, 
interests than his own. P"or many years As a result of the recommendations of tho 
collective agreements have played a most Wliltley Committoe*s Report there was an 
important part in tho regulation of extension of the trade board system and 
working conditions in Britain, embracing the development of statutory machinery 
a great variety of matters including not for the prevention and settlement of 
only wage rates but also hours of work, industrial disputes. The Committee laid 
piece-work arrangements, holidays, etc. down as an over-riding consideration ‘the 
Tho terras and conditions laid down in tho advisability of a continuance, as far aa 
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possible, of the present system whereby 
mdustri^ make their own a^ooments and 
settle their dififerenoea themselves,* and 
this Is still the dooidins: factor of state 
policy in regard to intervention in Indns- 
trial disputes (see Whitlbyism or Whit- 
LKT COtTNOILS). 

During the Second World War the em- 
phasis On the volimtary principle was 
maintained as far os possible in the 
Oondltions of Employment and National 
Arbitration Order, 1940. This order 
prohibited strikes or lock-outs unless the 
dispute had been reported to the Ministry 
of Labour and had not boon referred by 
him for settlement, and it also provided 
for the estab. of a National Arbitration 
Tribunal for dealing with disputes while 
laying down that If suitable collective 
Joint machinery exists, the minister would 
refer the dispute to that machinery for 
settlement and that the settlement 
should have the legal force of an arbi- 
tration award. 

The voluntary joint macliinery for the 
regulation of terms and conditions of 
employment has evolved according to 
the varying needs and circumstances of 
the diflCerent trades and industries, but the 
better the indiLstriol organisation the 
more ollcotive and simple Is the machinery 
of C. D. In the early days of O. B. 
negotiation was generally confined to 
localities, but in most indiistrios the 
scope of the machinery has been con- 
tinually extended until national ne- 
gotiations have largely replaced local 
interchanges on industrial questions. 
National negotiating machinery, however, 
varies considerably in form and In degree 
of authority over the local machinery and, 
moreover, the trend towards national 
negotiation does not necessarily mean that 
a national uniformity has been estab. in 
regard to wage rates and conditions. 
Variety in the methods of C. B. as well as 
in wages structure is most to be found in 
industries where the principle of Joint 
negotiation between organisations was 
well estab. before 1918. There is greater 
uniformity in industries where Joint or- 
ganisation is a more recent development 
and has been founded on the basis of the 
Joint Industrial Councils recommended by 
the Whitley Committee, C. B. between 
employers and workers* organisations 
may overstandardise the remuneration 
of workpeople who do work of varying 
importance and who are themselves of 
varying degrees of conscientiousness and 
ability. Particularly in a state of full 
employment, in which the bargaining 

S ower of workers’ organisations is strong. 

. B. may produce excessively high rates 
of pay (or other favourable conditions^ 
for workers who, in the public interest 
should be employed elsewhere. Particu 
larly also in state -controlled industries or 
ser^ces, such as railways, C. B. may 
produce agreement that satisfies the 
workpeople at the expense of the user 
of the services and the taxpayer. See 
Industrial Relations, Whitleyism 
See also indvstried Relations Handbook 
H.M.S.O.; W. H. Hutt, The Theory o; 
Collective Bargaining ^ 1930; The Theort 


of Idle Resources, 1939; A. Boacham, 
Economics of Industrial Organisations, 
1948. 

Golleotive Security, concept which grew 
out of the Geneva conferences on dis- 
armament after the First World War 
(see Dtsaraiambnt) and acqidred an added 
emphasis during the Italo- Ethiopian war. 
liiterolly C. S. meant that, under the 
covenant of the League of Nations (see 
Covenant of the League op Nations), 
the member states of the League should 
'.ogethor guarantee the security of each 
ndivldual member. When Mussolini 
threatened Abyssinia, a special committee 
on C. S. was formed with a view to curbing 
not only his aggressive designs but also to 
check the menace implicit in Oer. rearma- 
ment. Ihindamental difficulties which 
had, however, previously arisen over the 
concept culminated in the fiasco of the 
League’s vain efforts to prevent Italy 
from making war upon Abyssinia. For 
it now became evident that, oven if the 
League could ensure resistance to a war 
)f territorial aggression — and exi)orience 
in 1939-40 was to show that it could not. — 
it could not compel nations to compromise 
on lasnes which the>' felt to be vital to 
their national interest, and, generally 
si)eaking, no other issues reallv mattered. 
A further effort to construct a now system 
('f O. S. througli a series of multilateral 
politico-military alliances, all aimed 
against Hitler’s policy of naked aggression, 
proved equally futile. On the constitu- 
tion, functions, and powers of tlie Security 
Council of U.N.O., which has replaced 
the machinery of the covenant of the 
League, see United Nations Charteu. 

Colleotivisation of Agriculture in Soviet 
Russia, a process by which individual 
peasant holdings were fused into collec- 
tive farms (see Kolkhoz). The policy of 
C. of A. was embarked upon by the 
Communist party for a number of ideo- 
logical, political, and economic reasons; 
the operation itself was described by 
Stalin as a ‘revolution from above.’ 
The collectivisation drive began in 1929 
and encountered stiff oppo.sition from t he 
peasants, ranging from refusal to join the 
kolkhoz to uprisings, some of them exten- 
sive and protracted (o.g. in the Altay 
region of Siberia). The opposition was 
ascribed by Communists to the influence 
of the kulaJes (see Kulak), and was over- 
come by combined administrative (con- 
fiscation of property, banishment), mili- 
tary, and economic measures (including 
the artificial famine of 1 9 3 2-3 ) . Seventy - 
one per cent of all peasant holdings were 
collectivised by 1934, and 93*5 per cent by 
1938; instead of 2C million individual 
holdings (1929) there were 235,000 kolk- 
hozes in 1937. The O. of A. finally estab. 
the power of the Comm\inist party in the 
countryside and integrated agriculture 
with the rest of the socialised economy, 
but the cost in terms of human suffering 
and material losses was extremely lilgh. 
The number of peasant households foil by 
7 million to 19 million in 1937. More 
than a half of all horses (18*5 million) and 
cattle (36*7 million), and an even liigher 
proportion of other livestock, disappeared 
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1928-33. AbpIc. output declined by 30 distinguished from the uniy., and we bear 
per cent and did not recover till 1938. of C.s granting degrees. Many teacher 
Millions of peasants died of starvation or training institutions throughout the 
were deported and sent to forced labour world are called C.s. In the U.S.A, 
camps. See cUao M.T.S. and Nbo-Popu- teachers* 0 .b award degrees. 
lism. See W. H. Chamberlin, Ru88ia*B College de France, founded in Paris by 
Iron AOBf Boston, 1934; N. de BasUy, Francis I, about 1530, in opposition to the 
Russia under Soviet Rule, London, 1938; scholasticism of the univs. Erasmus was 
A. Baykov, The Revelojmient of the Soviet asked to be its jjrincipal, but he refused. 
Economic System, Cambridge, 1946; N. It was first known as the College de Trois 
.Tasny, The SodcUised AgricvXture of the Languos, because originally the teaching 
U.S.S,R., Stanford, 1949; D. Mitrany, embraced only 3 languages — Greek, 
Marx Against the Peasant, London, 1951. Hebrew, and Latin. The univ. of Paris 
Collectivism, word of modem origin, has frequently tried to obtain control, but 
first used apparently by Bakunin to without success. Until the time of the 
express the distinction between his tenets revolution it was regarded as a royal 
and those of Karl Marx, has since come to college. It is now under the control of 
convey the same idea as Socialism, and the ministcir of public instruction, but is 
is the theory that industry should be autonomous. Tliore are no fees, no 
carried on with collective capital under examinations, and no degrees or diplomas, 
the control of the community. ^SccAnar- Scientific resejirch work is particularly 
CHISM; Socialism; and Individualism; encouraged. Its famous profs, have 
on the collectivisation of farms in Russia numbered Rollin, Saint- Hilaire, Labou- 
see CoLLKOTiviSATioN OF Agriculture. laye, and Gaston. At the present day 
College, in Rom. law, an association of there are over 40 chairs, and every branch 
persons for a spociflo purpose, a body of of learning is taught. See C. P. Goujet, 
colleagues. The O. corresponded roughly ColUge royal de France, 1758, and 
Avith our corporation; it had to be Incor- Bonchon-Brandcly, Le ColUge de France, 
porated by some public authority, spring- 1873. 

ing from either senate or emperor. College of General Practitioners. 
Collegia might exist for purposes of trade Founded in 1952 to help and encourage 
(cf. guilds), for religious purposes (e.g. general medioiil practitioners in Groat 
C.s of augurs, ponuflees, etc.), or for Britain to maintain a high standard of 
political purposes (e.g. tribunorum plebis nrofossional cJllciency. It assists in the 
collegia). By Rom. law a C. must have p^raining of final-year students in general 
at least 3 members. With us a O. is an practice, and works in close collaboration 
incorporation or society of persons Joined with the Brit, Postgraduate Medical 
together generally for educational, literary. Federation to promote the further eduoa- 
or scientific purposes, and frequently tion of the general practitioner. The 22 
possessing peculiar privileges. Such are faculties of the college in London and tho 
the C.8 of Oxford and Cambridge (see prove., and the 6 others in the Common- 
Universities), C. of Physicians, 0. of wealth, arrange courses, symposia, lec- 
Surgeons, Heralds* 0., etc. Educational turcs, ward-rounds, etc., for general 
C.s seem to have grown out of the volun- practitioners. Another aim is the en- 
tary association of teachers Bmd students couragement of research in problems of 
at the univ. They seem to have been general practice. It is governed by a 
more numerous and flourishing than any- council ; its constitution provides for 
tiling we know now; we hear of 300 halls members and associates. At present the 
or societies at Oxford, and 30,000 students, college is administered from 14 Black 
Men of wealth and culture, especially the Friars Lane, London. B.C.4 ; it is planned 
political bishops and chancellors of Eng- to erect a new building for tho college in 
land, obtained charters from tho Crown LincolD*8 Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, by 
for the incorporation of societies of 1962. 

scholars, and these gradually became the College of the Sea, see Seafarers* 
places of abode for students attending the Education Service. 
univ. Later the univ. and tho C. became Colleges, Training, see Training Col- 
oo-extensivo; every member of the univ. leges. 

liad to belong to some C. or hall, and was Collegiate Church (from Lat. collegium, 
obliged to matriculate in the univ. Tho assembly), one to which is attached a 
corporation consists of a head or master, body of clergy, differing from a cathedral 
fellows, and scholars. The goveiuing in that it is not the seat of a bishop, 
body is the head and follows. All eccles. There were many on tho Continent before 
or educational corporations have a visitor, the Reformation, the most famous one 
whoso duty it is to see that the fouudor*s being that of Alx-la-Cliapelle. After the 
statutes are obeyed, and to decide dis- Reformation nearly fdl of those in Eng- 
putod cases, provided they do not come land were suppressed by Edward VI. 
under the common laws of the country or Ripon and Manchester have since been 
have to do with trusts attached to tho 0. constituted cathedrals for new dioceses. 
The visltorship usually resides in the In Scotland the term is applied to a church 
founder and his heirs or in the Crown, which has 2 incumbents in tho par. 

Tho fellowships, scholarships, etc., of C.8 Collembola, name given by Sir John 
are subject to various restrictions, which Lubbock to the minute wingless insects 
are gradually being abolished. Some of known as spring-tails. Their chief oharao- 
the public schools are C.s, and many teristlc is the power possessed by most of 
secondary schools ore so called. In Scot- them of taking sudden leaps when alarmed,, 
land and in the U.S.A. tho C, is not made possible by a curious apparatus on 
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the under part of the body. See Sir J. 
Lubbock* Monograph of the Collembola and 
Thysanura, 1S73. 

Golleoni* or Coleone. Bartolommeo <1400- 
1475)* It. soldier, b. Solza* near Bergramo. 
In the war between the Milanese and 
Venetians his services were in an^at 
request by either side, and he fought for 
both. In 1446 he was imprisoned as a 
spy by Philip Visconti, Duke of Milan. 
In 1451 he definitely joined the Venetian 
army ahd became preneralissimo of the 
Venetian state, when ho showed his 
brilliant military talents. Near the 
church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo in Venice 
there stands an equestrian statue to his 
memory* executed by Andrea del Ver- 
rochio. 

Collet* Abraham (1773-1843), Irish aur- 
creon, 6. Mllmount, near Elllkenny. He 
quaUfled M.D. at Edinburgh in 1797. He 
was prof, of anatomy and surgery at the 
College of Surgeons, Dublin, 1804-36, and 
played an important part in establishing 
the reputation of the Irish school. His 
description (1814) of fracture of the carpal 
end of the radius led it to bo called C.’s 
fracture. In his Practical Obeervaiions on 
the Venereal Disease, 1837, ho stated that 
a child affected with congenital syphilis 
whose mother shows no signs of the disease 
will not infect her — a statement now 
known as 0.*s law. 

Colies* Henry Cope (1879-1943), musical 
critic; educ. at Royal College of Music andij 
Worcester College* Oxford. Ho l)ecame 
assistant music critic to The Times in 
1906, and chief critic in 1911. Wrote a 
number of valuable books on music and 
ed. the third and fourth eds. of Grove’s 
DicHonary of Music, 

Colleeano, tn in Sicily (q.v.). 35 m. ESE. 
of Pederrao (q.v.). Jasper and agate are 
<qua]Tied. Pop. 8000. 

Collett* Jakobine Camilla (n^ Werge- 
land) (1813-95), Norwegian novelist, sister 
of the poet Henrik Wergcland. She was 
the chief exponent in Norway of the 
emancipation of women* and her writings 
deal largely with the suppression of a 
woman’s personality In married life. Her 
novels give a reallstio picture of Nor- 
wegian domestic life. Her first, Amiman- 
dens Dottre, 1885, la perhaps the best. 
Others are FortaeUinger, 1861, 7 de lange 
Naetter, 1863, Si^ie Blade, 1868-72, and 
Mod Strbmmen, 1879, 1885. See A. Ben- 
terud, C. Collett, En skjebne og et livsverk, 
1947. 

Colletta* Pietro (1775-1831), It. states- 
man and historian, b, Naples. He entered 
the Neapolitan army in 1796, and later 
served T^th distinction in the army of 
Joseph Bonaparte. He was minister of 
war in the short-lived constitutional gov. 
of 1820, was subsequently imprisoned, but 
released, 1823. His groat historical work, 
Sloria dd Ueame di Napoli dal 1734 sino al 
1825, 1834* was trans. into English in 1858 
by S. Homer. 

Colley* Richard, see Wellesley* Mar- 

•QUESS. 

Colli Euganei* see Euoanean Hills. 

Collie* tn in coal-fields, 122 m. from 
Perth, W. Australia. Pop. 8668. 

ColUe, sheep-dog used to protect and 


control flocks. The Scottish C. is one of 
the most popular breeds* on account of the 
affectionate faithfulness it exhibits to- 
wards its owner. Renowned for its sagacity 
and intelligence, and with a snappy tem- 
per* it was formerly used chiefly in Scot- 
land and N. England purely as a sheep-dog. 
During the middle of the last cent., and 
until the 1920*s, it was popular as a do- 
mestic companion* and was seen in tns as 
frequently as on the mt side. Its popu- 
larity as a pet or show dog, however, has 
declined in recent years. There are 2 
kinds of Scottish C.s. rough and smooth 
haired. The chief points to be looked for 
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are a long bead with a sharp nose; oars 
small, and folded back at the tips when in 
repose; eyes bright and dark, set obliquely 
somowliat close together ; fore -legs straight ; 
hocks bent; feet strong and round. The 
rough -coated variety wiould have a very 
thick, soft imder-coat. hanging from whicli 
a long and wiry outercoat; a full inane and 
deep frill round the neck: fore -legs a littl(‘ 
feathered; hind-logs smooth below the 
bocks; a long and bushy tail. The 
smooth -coated C. has no feathering on tail, 
ears, and legs; its coat is fiat but thick. 
The average height for dogs is 22 to 24 in., 
for bitches, 21 In.; the average weight for 
dogs is from 60 to 65 lb., for bitches from 
40 to 50 lb. The colour varies consider- 
ably, from black and tan, tan and white, 
sable and wlilte, to pure white. The 
Welsh bob -tailed C. has a long, shaggy, 
blue-groy coat, and stands 25 in. high. 
Its tidl is cropped when young. C.s are 
often crossed with black-and-tan setters. 

Collier* Arthur (1680-1732), meta- 
physician, who wrote Clavis Universalis, 
or a New Inquiry after Truth, being a 
demonstration of the Non-Existence and 
Impossibility of the External World, 1713: 
A Sjoecimen of True Philosophy, 1730, and 
Logology, or a Treatise on the Logos, 1732. 

Collier, Sir George (1738-95), vico- 
admiral, b, London. He entered the navy 
in 1751, and in 10 years was momoted to 
the rank of commander. He was ap- 
pointed senior officer at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia (1776-9). and, when commanding 
the Rainbow, captured the Amer. frigate, 
the Hancock (1777). In 1797 he relieved 
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Penobscot and did much damage to tbe 
Amer. ships. He took part in the relief 
of Gibraltar, when he was successful in 
capturtog the Sp. frigate, the Leocadia 
<1781). 

Collier, Jeremy <1650-1726), divine, 5. 
Stow-ouin-Quy, Cambs, educ. at Cains 
College, Cambridge, and took holy orders 
in 1677. On leaving college he became 
rector of Ampton in Suffolk, and after- 
wards lecturer at Gray*s Inn and preacher 
of the Rolls. He was an extreme high 
churchman, and at the revolution of 1688 
refused to take the oaths to gov. For 
writing a pamphlet in defence of the de- 
throned monarch he was committed to 
prison, and again in 1692 for a series of 
pamphlets against William. In 1696 he 
pronounced absolution without confession 
on the scaffold at Tyburn to Friend and 
Parkyns, executed for plotting the murder 
of the king. For this he was outlawed, 
and he remained under the ban for the 
rest of his life. He now gave himself up 
principally to literary work. He issued 
essays upon many moral, religious, and 
political subjects, a vol. of practical dis- 
courses, and An Ecclesiastical History of 
Great Britain^ chiefly of Enaland, 1708-14. 
His famous treatise, A Short Vi&v of the 
Profaneness and Immorality of the English 
Siahe, 1698, roused against lilm the 
violent opposition of the theatrical world, 
and led him into a long and triumphant 
controversy with Congreve and Van- 
bmgh. 

Collier, John (1708-86), poet and 

? ainter, h. Urmston, near Manchester, 
n early life he was apprenticed to a 
Dutch weaver, but in 1729 obtained a 

f iosition in a free school at Milnrow, near 
lochdale, which ho hold till his death. 
He excelled in caricature-drawing and 
in rhyming satire. Under the name of 
‘Tim Bobbin,* he pub. The Blackbird, 
1739, View of the Lancashire Dialect, 1746, 
Truth in a Mask, 1707, The Fortune^ 
Teller, 1771, 2 skits on John Whltaker*s 
History of Manchester, in collaboration 
with Col. Townley, 1771, 1773, and a vol. 
of 26 humorous engravings, with rhyming 
descriptions, entitled The Human Passions 
delineated, 1772-3. See life bv H. Fish- 
wick, prefaced to his works, 1895. 

Collier, John (1850-1934), painter, 6. 
London. He was the second son of Sir 
Robert Porret C.. afterwards Lord Monks- 
well, and was oduc. at Eton and Heidel- 
berg. He studied art at the Slade School 
and at Paris and Munich, and had some 
hints from Alma-Tadema and Millais. 
Ho exlilbited at the Academy from 1877, 
and obtained considerable fame and popu- 
larity through his ‘story-telling’ pictures 
— o.g.; ‘The Last Voyage of Henry 
Hudson,* 1881; ‘A Glass of Wine with 
Caesar Borgia,* 1893; ‘Urban VI’ (under 
the torture-chamber window), 1896; 
‘A Confession,* 1902; ‘The Prodigal 
Daughter,* 1903; ‘Mariage de Con- 
venanoe,* 1907; *A Fallen Idol,* 1913. 
But his best work is in portraiture — e.g. : 
Rudyord Kipling. 1891; Prof. Hmdey, 
1891; Prof. Burden Sanderson, 1894; 
The Duke of York (i.e. George V), 1901; 
Prof, E. Ray Lankester, 1904; Lord 


Alverstone, 1912. He pub. works on 
the art of painting, including A Manned 
of Oil Painting, 1903, and The Art of 
Portrait Painting, 1905. 

Collier, John Payne (1789-1883), Shake- 
spearian critic, 6. London. He was called 
to the Bar in 1829. His first pub.. The 
Poetical Decameron, appeared in 1820; in 
1825-7 he prepared a new ed. of Dodaley’s 
Old Plays, to which he added 6 which had 
not hitherto been in print. Hencefor- 
ward he devoted his life to the study of 
Elizabethan literature, but gave most of 
his time to the plays of Shakespeare. He 
issued The History of English Dramatic 
Poetry to the Time of Shakespeare, and 
Annals of the Stage to the Restoration, 1831 ; 
New Facts', New Particulars', and Further 
Particulars on Shakespeare, in 3 vols., 
1835-9 ; an ed. of the poet in 8 vols., 1842- 
1844; and Memoirs of Actors in the Plays 
of Shakespeare, 1846. C. was one of the 
founders of the .Shakespeare and Camden 
Societies, for which he ed. many old texts. 
In 1852 he pub. Notes and Emendations 
to the Text of Shakespeare* s Plays, which 
caused a great sensation among Eng. and 
Ger. scholars. He possessed a copy of the 
1632 folio, since known as the Perkins 
folio, because on it is inscribed ‘Tho. 
Perkins his Booke.* C. assorted that tho 
notes written in the margin of his folio 
dated from tho middle of the 17th cent., 
and adopted them as emendations of the 
l^xt. It was afterwards proved that tho 
|%iarginal notes were forgeries. These and 
other forgeries of his are carefully enumer- 
ated in Sir Sidney Lee’s Life of Shake- 
speare (appendix i). C. also wrote a 
Bibliographical and Critical Account of the 
Rarest Books in the English jAtnguage, 
1865, An Old Man's Diary, Forty Years 
Ago, 1871-2, and ed. 17th- and 18th-cent. 
reprints, and the works of Thomas Hoy- 
wood and Edmund Spenser. See H. B. 
Wheatley, Notes on the Life of John Payne 
Collier, 1884. 

Collier, Robert Porrett, see Monkswell. 

* Collier’s,* popular illustrated Amer. 
magazine, issued fortnightly, featuring 
articles and fiction, which was pub. at 
New York from 1888 until 4 Jan. 1957. 

Colliery, see Coal Mixing and Coal 
Supplies. 

Collimation, adjustment of a telescope 
in such a manner that the line of sight 
(optical axis) is exactly perpendicular to 
the axis of movement. One common 
method of obtaining C. is by adjusting 
the telescope in its ordinary position, and 
when it is reversed in the bearings the 
angular discrepancy is noted, one-half of 
which gives the error of collimation. A 
collimator is an auxiliary telescope used 
to detect and correct errors in C. 

Collings, Jesse (1831-1920), politician, 
h. Devon, was until 1879 head of the firm 
of Collings & WaUls, merchants, Bir- 
mingham. He became Liberal M.P. for 
Ipswich, 1880. It was C.'s Small Hold- 
ings amendment to the Address — an 
amendment involving the Radical scheme 
for 'three acres and a cow,* which secured 
in 1886 the downfall of Lord Salisbury’s 
Ministry. Besides founding the Rural 
Labourers* League, and the National 
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Education Leaime he played an active 
part in the municipal life of Birmingham. 

ColliugBWOod, bor. SE. of Camden, New 
Jersey, U.S.A., a residential tn. It 
nianufft. leather products and thermo- 
meters, It was settled in 1862 by 
Quakers, and incorporated in 1888. 
Pop. 16,800. 

Colllngwood, Cuthbert, Admiral Lord 
(1760-1810), b, Newcastle. He went to 
sea when 11 years old, became lieutenant 
in 1774, was appointed commander of the 
Badger In 1779, and soon after post- 
captain of the Hinchinbrook. He served 
under his friend Lord Nelson in the Sp. 
midn In 1780, and again in the W. Indies 
in 1783-6. In 1793 he was captain of 
Rear-Adm. Bowyor*s flagship, the Prince. 
He was actively engaged under Howe at 
the great battle of 1 Jime 1794, and under 
Jervis off Cape St Vincent on 14 Feb. 
1797. His extraordinary valour and 
judgment in these 2 engagements caused 
him to be held in groat honour by the 
whole fleet. In 1799 he was made vice- 
admiml, and from 1803 ho was constantly 
on active service. At Trafalgar he was 
second in command, his vessel, the RoycA 
Sovereign, was the first engaged, and to 
him much of the honour of the victorv 
was due. On Nelson’s death he took 
supreme command of the fleet and was 
raised to the peerage. For 3 years his 
fleet maintained a blockade of Cadiz, the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and the adjoining 
coast. To the end of his noble life ne 
remained, although worn out, at his post, 
his country refusing to release him. 

Collingwood: 1. City in Bourko co.. 
Victoria, Australia, situated on the R. 
Yarra-Yarra, and forming a NE. suburb 
of Melbourne. Pop. 35,000. 

2. Lake port of Ontario, Canada, situ- 
ated in Simcoo co., on the S. shore of the 
Georgian Bay, Lake Huron, 72 m. NW. of 
Toronto. It is a terminus for 2 lines of 
steamers from Huron to Lake Superior 
ports, and possesses a large dry -dock and 
shipyard. An important trade in grain 
and lumber is carried on, and there are 
numerous factories. Pop. 7646. 

Collins, Arthur Pelham (1863-1932), 
theatrical manager, h. London, son of 
H. H. C., a city architect. Ednc. at City 
of London School, and in Hanover. In 
1881 he was apprenticed to Henry Emden, 
scenic artist at Drury Lane Theatre. Ho 
became stage-manager, aud produced the 
dramas and pantomimes there, 1887-96. 
On the death of Sir Augustus Harris he 
obtained lease of the theatre, and became 
managing director of the limited comnany 
formed to work it. He produced all the 
dramas and pantomimes, 1897-1924. 

Collins, Charles Allston (1828-73), 
painter and author, second son of Wm C., 
painter (q.v,). He married Kate, the 
yoimger daughter of the novelist Dickens, 
m 1860. In early life ho showed much 
talent in his painting on pre-Raphaelite 
principles. In 1860 he pub. The Eye- 
icitness, in 1862 A Cruise on Wheels, and 
various other works. 

Collins, Cuthbert Dale (1897- ), Austra- 
lian novelist, b. Sydney. At the age of 14 
he was general writer for a suburban paper 


and later became dramatic critic of the 
Sydney BvUetin. Joining in a motor- 
yacht voyage round the world he wrote it 
up in Sea-Tracks of the Speejacks, 1923. 
He followed this with a series of novels, 
including The Haven. 1925, Idolater, 1929, 
and The Mutiny of Madam Yes, 1934. 
In the Second World War he was a press 
censor. After it he pub. Winds of 
Chance, 1947, The Happy Emigranfs, 
1948, and an autobiography. Bright 
Vista. 1946. 

Collins, John (1625-83), mathematician, 
son of a nonconformist divine, b. near 
Oxford and apprenticed to a bookseller 
there. He obtained a clerkship in the 
employment of John Marr, clerk of the 
kitchen to the Prince of Wales, where his 
immediate employer taught liim mathe- 
matics. The outbreak of the civil war 
drove him out of the country in the ser- 
vice of the Venetian rep. Later he set up 
in London as a teacher, writing sev. works 
on merchants* accounts, the use of quad- 
rants, geometrical dialling and mariners’ 
plain scales. After the Restoration he 
was appointed successively accountant to 
the excise, accountant in chancery, and 
secretary to the council of plantations. 
He had a largo family by one of the 
daughters of Wm Austen, head cook to 
Charles II and his means of subsistence 
became precarious; ho d. in 1683 of 
asthma and consumption. An enlarged 
ed. of his Doctrine of Decimal Arithmefick 
had occupied his attention a year before 
his death. His Arithmetic in xchole Num- 
bers and Fractions, both Vulgar and 
Decimal was T)ub. by Tliomas Plant in 
1688. For his zeal in collecting and 
diffusing scientific information he was 
styled the ‘English Mersenne' (q.v.). 

Collins, John (1742-1808), actor and 
writer; he was a stayniakcr, but took to 
the stage, in which he was fairly successful. 
Ho pub. Scripscrapologia, 1804, a book of 
verses. He is worthy of mention for the 
little piece, To-morrom, beginning * In the 
ddwnhlll of life when I And I 'm declining,’ 
characterised by Palgravo os *a truly 
noble poem.* 

Coll&s, John Churton (1848-1908), 
literary critic, b. Bourton-on-the-Water, 
Glos. Educ. at King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham, and Oxford, for many years 
he was a prominent univ. extension lec- 
turer, and contributed regularly to the 
prin. reviews. His first book was a study 
of Sir Josbua Reynolds (1874) and later 
works included Bolingbroke, a Historical 
Study: and Voltaire in England., 1886, 
The Study of English Literature, 1891, 
Illustrations of Tennyson, 1891, Jonathan 
Svrift, 1893, Ephemera Critica, 1901, and 
Studies in Shakespeare, 1904. In 1901 
ho ed. Dryden’s Satires, and he also pub. 
cds. of CyrU ToumeuVs Plays and Poems, 
1874, etc. See L. C. Collins, Life and 
Memoirs of John Churton Collins, 1912. 

Collins, Michael (1890-1922), Irish 
revolutionary general, h. Woodflold, Clona- 
kilty, co. Cork. He was the youngest son 
of a family of 8 of a farmer, John C., whose 
wife was 40 years his Junior, He was 
educ. at a national school, and was em- 
ployed in London in the post office and 
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afterwards in an accountant’s office. In 
Baster week, 1916, he took part in the 
seizure of the Dublin G.P.O. (see Sinn 
Fein); after the failure of the ‘rising* he 
was imprisoned in Stafford jail and in 
P'rongrooh camp, Merioneth, from which he 
was rele»ised before Christmas, 1916. In 
1918 ho was imprisoned in Sligo jail for 
sedition ; In the same year ho was elected 
parliamentary representative for co. Cork, 
and took his seat In the republican Dail 
p:ireann. Ho assisted the e8ca])e of 
Plamon Do Valera (q.v.) from Lincoln jail 
in 1919. C. was Mnlster for finance in 
the gov. set up by the repubiloans, and 
also head of the intelligence dept of the 
revolutionary army. By 1920 a reward 
of £10,000 was offered for his arrest, but 
he was noted for the fearlessness with 
wMch he went about and evaded capture. 
It was chiefly through the influence of C. 
that the Brit, treaty terms, which led to 
the setting up of the Irish P’ree State, were 
accepted by Dajl Eireann. On the death 
of Arthur Griffith (q.v.) in 1922 C. became 
head of the Irish Gov. He entered into 
discussions with the N. Irish Unionists 
while at the same time fighting the repub- 
lican irroconcilables in the P'ree State. 
He was ambushed by republicans imd shot 
dead while motoring from Skibboreen to 
Cork on 22 Aug. 1922. 

Collins, Mortimer (1827-76), novelist, b. 
Plymouth. P’or a time he taught mathe- 
matics in Guernsey. Ho settled in Berks 
to adopt a literary life, writing chiefly for 
oriodicals, and also wrote occasional and 
uniorous vor.se. His chief novels are 
Sweet Anne Pane, 1868, Two Plunges for a 
Pearl, 1872, Mr Carringt-on, 1873, imder 
the pseudonym of * Robert Turner 
Cotton, ’ and A Fight with Fortune, 
1876. 

* Collins. Tom' (Joseph Furphy) (1843- 
1912), Australian novelist, b, Yarra Glen, 
Victoria. His parents were sturdy sett- 
lers of N. Irish stock who valued books 
and education. Taught first by his 
mother, he later fttended Kyneton State 
School; he had a scholarly mind and read 
widely. By turns he was farm hand, 
prospector, engine export, road contractor, 
and bullock driver. In his middle forties, 
he became a clerk in his brother’s foundry 
at Shepparton where he began to vrrito for 
the Sydney Bulletin, and to work on his 
novel Such is Life. This -was finished in 
1897 and pub. by the Bulletin in 1903 
after a large section had been taktm out. 
The discarded chapters, entitled Bigby's 
Romance, appeared serially in the Broken 
Hill Barrier Truth, 1905-6, and were pub. 
posthumously in revised form os a 
separate book in 1921. Smh is Life is a 
novel about the human comedy Furphy 
saw it whim driving his bullock team up 
and down the country. Fmphy writes 
with originality, vigour, and dry humour, 
his style is discursive, and he deliberately 
avoids any suggestion of conventional 
plot. In this book, the 2 streams of 
Australian writing, the Eng. literary tra- 
dition and the folklore of the Australian 
outback, enrich each other. Sitch is Life 
is an Australian classic wdilch takes its 
place beside the great picaresque novels. 


See Miles Franklin In association with 
Hate Baker, Joseph Furphy, 1944. See 
also Australian Literaturb. 

Collins. WilUam (1721-59), poet. 6. 
Chichester, son of a prosperous hatter. 
Ho became a scholar of Winchester, and 
there formed a close friendship with 
Joseph Warton. In 1740 he went to 
Oxford, matriculating from Queen's Col- 
lege, shortly before Warton went to Oriel, 
and the following year he obtained a 
demyshlp at Magdalen. He graduated in 
1743 and then went to London In pursuit 
of a literary career. There he endured 
much privation and even suflPored im- 
prisonment for debt. J ohnson befriended 
him, and ho was intimate with Thomson. 
In 1749 he was relieved by an uncle’s 
legacy, but it was too late, for ho was too 
broken in health and spirits, and from 
despondency he fell into insanity and d. a 
physical and mental wreck at Chichester, 
in the home of his sister. The beginning 
of his melancholy began with disappoint- 
ment over the reception of his poems, 
especially his Odes. Posterity has signally 
reversed the judgment of his contem- 
poraries and has placed him at the head 
of the lyrists of his age. He did not write 
much, but all that he wrote is tho precious 
outcome of a warm heart allied to a pure 
sense of beauty. His first pub. work 
was a small vol. of poems, including 
Uie Persian (afterwards called Oriental) 
mclogues, 1742; but his prin, work was 
his Odes, 1740 (dated 1747), including 
those to Evening and Tho Passions, which 
will live as long as tho language. His 
other works are Verses addressed to Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, 1743, Ode on the Death 
of Thomson, 1749, Dirge in Cymheline, 
1749, and tho unfinished Superstitions 
of the Scottish Highlands (written 1749; 
printed 1788, after discovery by Dr 
Alexander Carlyle). In poetical taste C. 
was in full sympathy 'with Warton, but so 
far outshines him that It may be assumed 
that Warton’s critical work owes every- 
thing to C. and. If that be so, C. was the 
real innovator in literary criticism and 
the chief herald of the Romantic school. 
C.’s poetry is distinguished by liigh 
imaginative quality, and by exquisitely 
felicitous descriptive phrases. G.’s re- 
vival of obsolete words such as ‘lorn,’ 
‘westering,’ and others came naturally to 
him, were a genuine part of the dialect in 
which C. thought, and were a necessary 
revival if tho Inuguago was to regain Its 
power of true poetic exi>ression. His- 
torically, perhaps, the most remarkable of 
all C.’s poems is the Ode on the Super’ 
st it ions of the Highlands, a most important 
poem in the early Romantic movement 
and the return of imagination to Eng. 
poetry. See memoirs prefixed to A. 
Dyco’s ed. of the Poetical Works, 1827 ; M. 
Thomas’s Aldinc ed., 1858, 1894; H. W. 
Garrod, Collins, 1928. 

CollinB, William (1788-1847), landscape 
and figure painter, b. London. In 1807 
he became a student at the Royal Acad- 
emy, and in 1820 was elected II.A. He 
exhibited 121 pictures in 40 years at the 
Royal Academy, mainly incidents of 
everyday life with landscapes. * As 
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the vicinity are stone quarries and brick weighed 543 owt. and was oast from the 


works. Pop. 21^00. 

Colne, riv. of England, rising in Essex 
near Haverhill, and flowing in a SE. 
direction, passing Halstead, Colchester, 
and Wivenhoe, to join the N. Sea at 
Mersea is. Length 35 m. 

Colne Valley, urban dist. of the W. 
Hiding of Yorks, England, on the H. 
Colne 5 m. from Huddersfield. Two 
reservoirs of the Huddorsflold water 
supply are at Marsden, which with Golcar, 
Linthwajte, and Slaithwaite makes up the 
dist., and a canal tunnel is in the neigh- 
bourhood. Silk, wool, and cotton milling 
are carried on. Pop, 22,184. 

Colney Hatch, former name of a hamlet 
in Middx, now in the urb. dist. of Mem 
Barnet (q.v.). G. H. Asylum (opened in 
1851) was formerly the name of Friorn 
Hospital, now a mental hospital with 
accommodation for over 2300 patients. 

Colobus (Gk kolohoSt ducked, stunted), 
genus of monkeys (guerzas), differing 
from other monkeys by the more or less 
complete suppression of the thiimb. The 
C. inhabits the mt forests of central 
Africa, and is sought chiefly for the beauty 
of its skin which is jet-black, though the 
tail is white and the face brown. 

Colocynth, or Coloquintida, see Bitter 
Apple. 

Gologna, It. tn in Veneto (q.v.), 21 m. 
SE. of Verona (q.v,). It has a trade in 
cereals, wine, and hemp. I*op. 10,000. g 

Cologne (Ger. Kdln; Horn. Colonia 
Agrippina), city and riv. port of Germany, 
in the Land of N. Hhine-Westphalia (q.v.), 
on the lihine (q.v.), 20 m, SSE. of Diissol- 
dorf . The main part of the city lies on the 
1. b. of the riv. 

C. has been the chief tn of the Rhineland 
since early times, and although much of it 
was reduced to ruins during tlio Second 
World War it stiJl retains many buildings 
of historic interest. Greatest of these is 
the famous archiepiscopal Gothic cathe- 
dral, one of the most splendid buildings in 
Europe. The corner-stone of the cathedral 
w’as laid by Archbishop Conrad of Hooh- 
staden in 1248 on the site of an earlier 
church: the sanctuary was dedicated in 
1322, the nave was ready for use in 1388, 
and the S. tower had reached a height of 
about 180 ft in 1447. The work was then 
Internipted for some 400 years. In the 
19th cent, it w^as resumed, chiefly through 
the efforts of Sulpioe Boissor^e (q.v.) who 
prevailed upon the crown prince, after- 
wards Frederick William IV, to use his 
influence to have the building completed. 
Great popular interest was aroused, and 
all — Catholic and Protestant alike — con- 
tributed to the fund for carrying out the 
work, which was directed successively by 
the architects Zwimer (d, 1861) and 
Voigtel. The cathedral was finished in 
188(), and the opening ceremony took 
place in the presence of William I and tho 
reigning princes of Germany. The edifice 
covers an area of nearly 7400 sq. yds; its 
nave of 5 aisles is 445 ft long, and its 
transept, with 3 aisles, is 282 ft wide. 
The height of the nave is about 200 ft, 
and that of the 2 towers 515 ft. The 
imperial bell — the Kaiserolocke — which 


bronze of 22 cannons taken from the 
French, was dismantled during the First 
World War, and was replaced by another 
bell weighing some 400 cwt. Among the 
treasures of the cathedral are the medieval 
gold reliquary of the 3 Magi (whose bones 
are supposed to have been brought here by 
the Emperor Frederick I in 1162), tho 
loth-cent. painting, * The Adoration of the 
Magi,' by Stefan Lochner, emd the 14th- 
cent. stained glass of the choir windows. 
The cathedral suffered considerable war 
damage, but the main structure survived, 
and the important contents, including the 
archives and library, were oreserved. 

Before the Second World War C. had 
more than 100 churches. Some of theso 
were destroyed by bombing; others were 
badly damaged but were capable of 
restoration. Among the anct churches 
which still eidst are St Ptintaleon, a 
Romanesque biisilica which contains the 
tomb of Bruno tho Great (q.v.); St Gereon, 
which has a 10 -sided navo, and which 
contains relics of St Gereon and of the 350 
martyrs slain under Diocletian’s persecu- 
tion; St Ursula, in which are said to rest 
the bones of St Urania (q.v.) and her com- 
panions; St Andreas, in which is buried 
Albertus Magnus (q.v.); and tho Minorite 
church, where is the tomb of Dims Scotus 
(q.v.). The Feslham of the Merchants of 
C., which ivas severel^^ damaged by bomb- 
ing, has been rebuilt, and it was decided 
also to reconstnict the Gothic Hathans^ of 
which only tho Renaissance portico had 
escaped I'Uin. 

Tho medieval limits of the city can still 
1)0 detected in the semicircular avenues 
which mark tho lino of tho old w'alJs, and 
3 of tho anct city gates still stand. Among 
relics of Rom. times are a 1 st-3rd-cent. 
towrer and tho so-called ‘ Dionysius Mosaic ’ 
— the mosaic floor of a villa — which was 
discovered during excavations near tho 
cathedral in 1941. In recent years whole 
streets of new buildipgs have been erected 
t o replace those destroyed. Some of these 
modem buildings, in particular the com- 
mercial structures, are very fine. The 
Adenauer Hills, huge mounds of rubble 
covered with earth and planted with 
shrubs, are a feature of the city. C. is a 
cultural centre of great importance. Its 
univ., foimded in 1388 and closed in 1798 
by Napoleon, was refounded tn 1919. 
There arc also numerous academies giving 
instruction In the arts and in scientifle 
subjects, and there are notable museums 
aud botanical and zoological gardens. 
A famous folk festival is hold each year 
before the beginning of Lent, and a trade 
fair is also held. The commercial im- 
portance of the city In modern times is 
largely due to its situation in a lignite- 
mining area and to its position as a centre 
of riv., road, and rail communications. 
Its chief industries are the manuf. of 
motals, machineiT» textiles, beer, chemi- 
cals, and foodstuffs. Pop. 701,000. 

History to 1919. C. was foimded c. 
37 no by the Uhii, who were compelled by 
Agrippa (q.v.) to migrate from the r. b. to 
the 1. b. of the Rhine. In ad 51 a colony 
of Rom. veterans was estab. on the spot by 
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Agrippina the Younger (q.v.), after whom 
it was named. In 308 a stone bridge 
across the riv. was begun by Constantinus 
I; this was later destroyed by the Nor- 
mans. It was the seat of a bishop from 
very early times, and was made an arch- 
bishopric by Charlemagne (q.v.) in 785. 
For a long period the archbishop and the 
citizens were at variance, but municipal 
independence was finally estnb. at the 
battle of Worrlngen in 1299. C. entered 
the Hanseatic League (q.v.) in 1201, and 
contended with Lllbeck for pre-eminence. 
Until the 16th cent, it maintained a great 


1918, and Sir Charles Fergusson made his 
formal entry on 11 Dec., and on 12 Deo. 
the Brit, troops took possession of the 
Rhine bridgeheads. Later, on the estab. 
of the commission, the regime of the 
governor was replaced by that of a general 
officer commauding-in-chief, with H.Q. 
in the famous Dom, Gen. (later Field 
Marshal) Sir Wm Robertson being the 
first commander-in-chiof of the Rhine 
Army. The area of the Brit, occupation 
was about 1034 sq. m. and the civil ad- 
nodnist ration was under the C. sub -com- 
missioner of the Inter-AUied Rhineland 
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commercial prosperity, but its fortunes 
then declined. It was incorporated with 
France at the peace of Campo Formio 
(q.v.) in 1797, but was assigned to Prussia 
in 1815 by the Congress of Vienna (q.v.). 
In the industrial revolution of the 19th 
cent, its prosperity again returned; large 
areas of the city were rebuilt and its 
boundaries were extended. The com- 
mercial importance of the city continued 
to increase throughout the cent. 

Ilishry (1919-45). C. was garrisoned, 
after the armistice of 1918, by the Brit. 
Rhine Army of Occupation, and this occu- 
pation continued until 1925, when the 
forces were transferred to Wiesbaden. 
Previous to the sotting up of the Inter- 
AUied Rhineland High Commission, the 
C. zone was placed under Sir Charles 
Fergusson as mUltary governor. Tlie 
Brit, cavalry patrols entered C. on 6 Dec. 


High Commission, who was assisted by a 
number of Kreis officers. The civil ad- 
ministration was grafted on to the Ger. 
system, of which the Kreis, or dist., was 
the imit. Civil order was maintained 
partly by the Brit, military police and 
partly by the C. civil police. By the 
terms of the Rhineland agreement (which 
tlio high commission was called into being 
to administer) 75 per cent of the police 
had, for military reasons, to be recruited 
from the Rhineland area Itself. The occu- 
pation of C. was, throughout, of a peaceful 
nature, and the Brit, regime was marked 
by a spirit of moderation. The Brit, 
military governor's first difficulty was 
in dealing with a series of strikes. The 
governor estnb. arbitration courts, equit- 
able solutions of labour troubles were 
found, and the time came when the Ger. 
workmen appealed to the Brit, authorities 
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as a matter of course, for the care of the 
commission throne^bout its existence was 
the ever-reonrrent strike. Later, under 
the reerime of the conunander-in-chief, 
Brit, military courts were also set up, to 
try all 00*00068 committed within the 
occupied zone. These courts gave satis- 
faction, and a high tribute was paid to 
theii* sense of justice at the close of the 
occupation, and also to the orderliness of 
the occupation generally, by Dr Aden- 
auer, the Oberbtirgermeister of C.. and 
Graf Adelmann, the Regierungsprasident, 
the high ofHcial responsible for the Ger. 
administration in the Brit. zone. A 
delicate period supervened when the Fr. 
and Bel^an troops entered the Ruhr 
(see Ruhr). The military and civil 
authorities in the C. area had to keep their 
zone free from incidents which were daily 
occurring in the Ruhr and in other parts 
of the Rhineland, as a result of the Ger. 
policy of passive resistance. The relations 
between the Brit. Army and the people of 
0. were always correct, and if there was 
no attempt by authority to promote social 
relations between the army and the inhab., 
it was because a service order was im- 
plicitly obeyed; but none the less as 
between the Brit, soldier and the Hausfrau 
of his billet in C. relations were cordial. 
One beneficial effect of this sequel to the 
war on O. was that, for the first time in 
its hist., the city was free from the fettq|i 
of fortress works. For, by the peace 
treaty, fortification of 0. was prohibited, 
and the fortress works existing were 
accordingly razed. This gave the city 
municipal authorities a golden chance of 
getting clear of C.’s encircling bonds and 
so extending its developments laterally 
with the Rhine. This opportunity they 
were not slow to seize, as has been 
evidenced by the tn-planning and 
riv.-harbour schemes. 

Bombing <md capture of Cologne in the 
Second World War. C. w’as frequently 
bombed in the Second World War by the 
R.A.F., beginning with a heavy assault 
on the night of 13 Mar. 1942. On the 
night of 30 May 1942 over 1100 planes 
of all types were concentrated in a mass 
attack against the city lasting 90 min. 
It was a blow which devastated nearly 
one-tenth of the entire metropolitan area, 
practically destroying the old tn, and 
wrecking whole industrial areas. This 
raid cost the R.A.F. some 44 planes. 
There were 3 more devastating raids 
beginning 28 June 1942, in which the 
R.A.F. destroyed over 80 per cent of the 
central city area and 76 per cent of the 
other fully built-up dists. on the W. bank 
of the Rhine. In all about 80 factories 
were hit in the 3 raids. Railway com- 
munications also suffered, over 1000 
wagons and 300 coaches being damaged. 
Cable works, shell-fuse factories, chemical 
works, and an aluminium foundry w^ere 
hit. The factories of 3 well-known firms 
— Humbolt-Deutz, makers of internal 
combustion engines, lorries, and tractors; 
Gottfried Hagen, makers of accumulators 
and submarine batteries; and Felten & 
Guillaume, cable and wire hawser makers 
— were all badly damaged. Some 18 air- 


craft were lost in a further night attack on 
15 Oct. 1942. In the first 3 months of 
1943 C., with its U-boat equipment plants, 
was raided sev, times. There was a 
higher proportion of heavy bombers in 
use than in the big raid of 30 May 1942, 
which meant that a gi*eater weight of 
bombs could be dropped by fewer planes 
and with proportionally smaller losses. 
By the summer of 1943 there had been 
116 raids on O., this being more than the 
number on any other tn tn the Ruhr 
(Duisburg being next with 60 raids). 
There were yet more attacks in 1944, and 
by 1945 C. waa over 60 per cent destroyed, 
with more than 2000 ao. laid in ruins. 

Amer. forces began to advance towards 
G. in Nov. 1944, but were held up by 
Rundstedt’s counter-offensive in the Ar- 
dennes. When this attack was checked 
the Allies launched a counter-oflensive in 
the general direction of Bastogne-C. In 
Mar. (1945), while the Amer. Ninth Army 
was pushing to the Rhine in its sector, 
the First Amer. Army was exploiting its 
successful crossing of the Rocr and thrust- 
ing towards C. In the First Army drive 
towards the city heavy opposition was for 
a time encountered E. of the Erft Canal, 
but the 3 Ger. armoured formations 
blocking the allied advance were dispersed 
by strong allied air attacks, and on 5 Mar. 
the advance elements of 7 th Corps wore 
entering C. By the afternoon of 7 Mar. 
the city was entirely In Amer. hands, the 
Ger. resistance having collapsed once the 
allied forces had reached the outskirts. 
This success had a profound effect on 
subsequent operations, as the divs. which 
would have been used to Invest C. became 
available to assist in exploiting the great 
opportunity dramatically offered by 
reason of the Remagen crossing. (See 
further under Western Front in Seconp 
World War; World War, First; 
World War, Second.) 

'Cologne Post,* see Army News Sku- 
VICES. 

Colomb, Philip Howard (1831-99), vice- 
admiral, inventor, and biographer, b, 
Scotland. In 1852 he saw active service 
in the Burmese war. Ho was the inventor 
of the system known as C.’s fljishing 
signals, wliich has been adopted all over 
the world. He wrote Essays on Naval 
Defence^ 1893, and other works. 

Golombes, Fr. tn in the dept of Seine, 
a NW. suburb of Paris. It has the 
remains of a ch&teau where Queen 
Honriotta Maria (q.v.) d. There is a 
large sports stadium. It has chemical, 
oil, and food -processing industries. Pop. 
61,000. 

Colombia, NW. rep. of S. America. It 
is situated between 2“ 40' S. and 12* 25 
N. lat. and 68* and 79* W. long. It Is 
bounded on the N. by the Caribbean Sea, 
on the B. by Venezuela, on the S. by 
Brazil and Peru, on the SW. by Ecuador, 
on the W. by the Pacific Ocean, and on 
the NW. by the Gulf of Darien. It is 
divided into 16 depts, 6 intendencies, 
and 3 commissaries. Its area is esti- 
mated at some 439.828 sq. m., and there 
are 1100 m. of coast on the Caribbean Sea 
and 1040 m. on the Pacific. 
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History. The earliest records of C. ffo 
back to about the year 1500, when the 
Sp. navigator, Alonzo de Ojeda, settled 
on the coast near the snow -covered range 
of Santa Marta, which had already been 
discovered by another Spaniard, Rodrigo 
do Bfistidas. But the coast is generally 
said to have been visited in 1502 by 
Christopher Columbus — whence its name. 
This tor, was granted to Ojeda by the 
Sp. Crown, and soon after the portion 
adjoining was bestowed upon another 
explorer, Nicuesa. Tlirso 2 ters., called 
respectively Nueva Andahicia and Castilla 
de C»ro, became united in 1514 into the 
prov. of Tierra-flrma, with Pedro Arias 
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1811, when the revolution became formal, 
tUl 1821, when New Granada, Venezuela, 
and Ecuador became united under the 
name of 0., Incessant war was waged with 
that country. Union was effected by 
Simdn Bolivar, but at his death in 1830 
Venezuela and Ecuador seceded, and in 
1831 C. called itself the Rep. of New 
Granada. It has remained much the 
same since then territorially, but with 
different constitutions and names. 

Like all the reps, of S. America it is 
divided into 2 factions, the Conserva- 
tives, whose object is centralisation, and 
the Democrats, whose aim is decentralisa- 
tion, with complete autonomy for each 



do Avila as its governor. With the 
estab. of these colonies and the discovery 
of the South Sea by Balboa, a direction 
was given to the exploration of C. The 
large R.s Atrato, Cauca, and Magdalena 
were explored and conquered in 1536-7. 
Quesada penetrated along the Magdalena 
as far as Bogota, the chief tn then, and 
still the cap. To this part of the country 
the name of New Granada was given, 
and this continued to be the oflScial 
name until C. won its Independence. 
Next followed expeditions to the B. and 
SE. in search of the ‘Gilded Man*-- 
‘El Dorado*; from these an extension of 
geographical knowledge was the only 
result. By the middle of the cent. Sp. 
power was fairly estab., and flourishing 
coastal tns wore springing up. In 1563 
New Granada formed part or the Sp. 
viceroyalty of Peru, but after many 
vicissitudes it was constituted a separate 
viceroyalty in 1751. Extreme measures 
of taxation and exorbitant duties pro- 
voked a revolt against Spain, and from 


state. Up to 1886 its constitution was 
that of a federal rep.; at that date Its 
states became depts. From 1889 to 1902 
civil war was waged intermittently, and 
resulted in the triumph of the centralist 
forces over the revolutionaries. At the 
present day the executive authority is 
vested In a president elected for 4 years, 
assisted by a Cabinet of 6 ministers. Dr 
Laureano Gomez, the Conservative leader, 
was elected unopposed in Nov. 1949 and 
installed in Aug. 1950. He asked for sick 
leave in Nov. 1951. Lt.-Gen. Gustavo 
Kojas Pinilla took over after a bloodless 
coup in June 1953, and exercised an 
authoritarian control over tho grov. A 
rigorous gov. censorship on Colombian 
newspapers and news broadcasts was 
introduced, which was abolished when 
Gen. Roja8*s dictatorship was suddenly 
overthrown in May 1957. A military 
junta took over the gov. 

Topography. The surface of C. is varied. 
In the W. there are lofty mts; in the E. 
there are vast llanos and forest plains. 
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watered by tribs. of the Amazon and 
Orinoco. The mt system of the country 
consists of tho 3 spurs of the Andes, 
which spring out fau-liko from the plat- 
eau of Paste in tho SW.; these are the 
W., Central, and E. Cordilleras. Besides 
those chief ranges there are, in the N., 
the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta and 
the low Bando range along the NW. coast 
and extending into Panama. The prin. 
rivs. are the Magdalena and its trib. the 
Cauca, rising in tho Central Cordillera 
and flowing into the Caribbean Sea; sev. 
tribs. of the Amazon in the E.; and tho 
Patia, flowing into tho Pacific, after 
making its wny through a gorge 10,000 
to 12,000 ft high in tho clifls. One of the 
tribs. of tho Patia, the Carchi or Upper 
Guiatara, is spanned by the Rumichaca 
Arch or Inca’s Bridge of natural stone. 
On the Bio Bogotd is the great fall of 
Tequendama, 480 ft high. Other rivs. are 
the Caquetd and the Putumayo. The 
climate of C. is determined by the double 
influence of lat. and altitude. Situated 
entirely in tho tropical zone, its days 
and nights are of equal length, and it has 
2 seasons — the wet and the dry. The 
country includes every altitude from sea 
level to upwards of 18,000 ft in the region 
of perpetual snow; it has therefore every 
temp., from that of the torrid zone to 
that of the frigid. The lowland iiortions, 
CO veered with dense forest, have an inv 
tensely hot climate; tho inland mt regiofr 
is comparatively cool. The wide-stretch- 
ing plateaux of the E. Cordilleras have a 
cool and healthy climate. This region is 
the most tliickly populated of the rep.; 
in it is Bogotd, the cap., 8694 ft above the 
sea. The climate of the ter. of Panama 
is exceedingly unwholesome, and in parts 
of the depts of Bolivar and Magdalena 
marsh fevers are rife. Sanitation is now 
being satisfactorily developed. 

OovernmerU. In normal times Congress 
is composed of 2 chambors, a House of 
Representatives, elected by direct vote, 
and a Senate, elected (before 1945) by 
indirect vote, hut, by an Act of 1945, the 
senators are now elected by direct vote of 
the electorate instead of indirectly by tho 
departmental assemblies. Congress meets 
annually at Bogotd In July. Women, 
though conceded citizenship, are expressly 
debarred from voting (as are members of 
the army and the police) and from elec- 
tive oftice. 

The prolonged Panama dispute be- 
tween C. and tho U.S.A. was at last 
concluded in 1922. Panama had seceded 
in 1856, rejoined tho rep. again, and again 
seceded in 1903. The U.S.A. recognised 
the independence of Panama, but it was 
not imtil 1922 that a treaty was ratified 
whereby the independence of Panama 
wfvs estab., while C. received an Indemnity 
of $50,000,000 as compensation. There 
was another dispute in 1925, with Ecua- 
dor, arising out of a treaty recognising 
Peru’s claim to sev. thousand sq. m. of 
ter. in the Amazon valley which Ecuador 
had ceded to C. In 1931 a boundary 
commission began the work of delimiting 
C.’s boundaries with Brazil and Venezuela 
as agreed by treaties, thus terminating 


disputes of more than a cont.’s standing. 
In 1926 C. was elected to membership of 
the council of tho League of Nations and 
is now a member of U.N.O. 

Povulaiiont educcUiont and religion. The 
pop. of C. is estimated at 12,600,000, 
of which only 160,000 are Indians. More 
than nino-tonths are whites and half- 
castes, and the chief centres of pop. are 
the upper valleys of the Magdalena and 
Cauca, where the climate is delightful and 
Main MOWS. The white pop. is of Sp. 
descent, and there are besides these the 
mestizos, of mixed Sp. and Indian blood, 
and the few Indians. Slavery was finally 
abolished in 1852. Primary education 
is, and has since 1870 been, free, but is 
not compulsory; and there are nearly 
12,500 public elementary schools, with 
upwards of 650,000 pupils. There are 637 
high schools yrith 26,500 pupils, and a 
number of vocational, agric., art, and re- 
ligious schools; besides 63 colleges and 
28 institutions of univ. rank, with 12,000 
students. The National Univ. in Bogotd 
was founded in 1573; in the depts are 
14 other univs., including AtlAntico at 
Barranquilla, Antioguia and Pontifleia 
Universidad Catdlica Bolivariana at Medel- 
lin, Cartagena Univ. at Carteigena, Cauca 
at Popayan, and Narino at Paste. The 
chief tns are Bogotd, Medellin, Bnrran- 

S uilla, Cali, Cartagena, Manizales, C'llcutn, 
lucaramanga, and Santa Marta. Tho 
state religion Is Rom. Catholic. Therc^ 
are 4 archbishops. 

Industries. mineralSt etc. Chief indus- 
tries are petroleum, agriculture, n)lning. 
The forests are extensive; there are 
mahogany, cedar, fustic, and other dye- 
woods, and there are medicinal plants. 
The prin. products are coffee, cotton, 
plantains and bananas, and, in some 
parts, tobacco, wheat, and other cereals. 
Banana exports in 1941 were over 
2,250,000 stems, but owing to disease 
exports ceased In the following year, but 
in 1946 reached a total of 40,000 tons, 
nud in 1954 reached a new record of nearly 
8 million. C. is the largest producer of 
mild coffee, the demand for which is not 
affected by over-production in Brazil. 
Nearly two -thirds of the coffee goes to 
the U.S.A. Oil was discovered in 1922 
and the chief wells are at Barrancabermeja 
on the Magdalena R., whence a pipe line 
runs to Cartagena, 360 m. away. The 
output in 1954 was over 39,900,000 
barrels. The mineral wealth is great. 
There is a large ann. output of gold and 
silver, and rich deposits of copper, load, 
mercury, iron, platinum, and salt (from 
tho mines in Zipaquira covering hundreds 
of sq. m.) are found. The famous 
emerald mines of Muzo and Cdsquez are 
a gov. monopoly. Tho manufacturing 
Industry is relatively unimportant, but 
in the larger tns many articles in commoa 
use are produced ; among these are cotton 
textiles, shoes, hosiery, matches, stigar, 
liquors, flour, and bricks. Tho exports, 
in addition to gold, are coffee, petroleum, 
bananas, hides and skins, and platinum. 
The imports are textiles, machinery, metal 
mannfs., cars and lorries, and chemical 
manufs. The value of trade in 1954 
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was: Imports, i5240,000,000; Exports. 
42238,000. 000. 

Communications, In C, there are 1914 
m. of railways, and some 15,000 m. of 
motor highways, but though some im- 
provement has been made in recent yearn 
in railroad and wagon road communica- 
tion and riv. navigation, railways and 
roads are stiU in their infancy owing to 
the mountainous terrain, which makes 
construction costly and diffi cult . There is 
a daily passenger and mail service between 
Ijogotd. and Barranquilla and extensive 
inland and foreign air connections. New 


with 420,000 inhab. The harbour, which 
has an area of 1 sq. m., and is protected 
by 4 magnificent break-waters, affords 
shelter for 45 ocean-going steamers during 
the SW. monsoon and 39 during the NE. 
There are a graving-dock and a coaling 
depot. C. has broad streets with fine 
buildings and hotels. The business 
quarter, called Pettah, which is in the 
form of a bazaar, lies to the E. To the 
N. extends the quarter of St Paul, witli 
extensive Catholic and Anglican colleges. 
Wolfendahl church, l)uilt in 1749, is the 
most interesting and complete of the few 
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York can be reached in 2 days and mail 
gets to England a week or 9 days after 
leaving Ilogotd. There are wireless 
stations at Barranquilla, Bogota, Cali, and 
Oucuta, Defence. The navy consists of 
2 destroyers, 3 frigates, and 32 other craft, 
with personnel 2600; the standing army 
consists of about 12,000 men. See O. Mol- 
lieii, Travels in the Republic of Colombia in 
the years 1S22 andr 1X23 (trans,), 1824; H. 
Bingham, Journal of an Expedition across 
Venezuela and Colombia^ 1909; P. J. Eder, 
Colombia, 1913: G. Arboleda, Ilistoria 
Contempordnea de Colombia, Bogotd, 1919 ; 
U. B. Cunninghame-Graham, Cartagena 
aiul the Banks of the iSinu, 1920; B. Niles, 
Colombia, ImtuI of Miracles, 1926; E. 
Taylor Parks, Colombia and the United 
States, 1704-1934, 1935; .T. M. Henao and 
G. Arrubla, History of Colombia, 1938; 
W. O. Galbraith, Colombia, 1953. 

Colombo, one of the finest and largest 
sea-ports of Asia, and the cap. of Ceylon, 


relies of the Dutcli occupation. A tor- 
toise said to have lived for 200 years is 
preserved in the museum in the Victoria 
Park, and a colossal stone lion on which 
the king sat to administer justice. The 
univ. in its various depts now caters for 
some 2400 students. 0. is mentioned in 
1346; the Portuguese took it in 1617 and 
named it C. in honour of Christopher 
Columbus. The Dutch took it from them 
in 1666 and surrendered it to the Brit, in 
1796. C. is a port of call for all vessels 
bound for Australia, the Bay of Bengal, 
and the Far E, C. was raided by 76 
Jap. planes, operating from carriers, on 
5 April 1942. Low-level and dive-bomb- 
ing attacks were made on the harbour and 
in the Ilotnamada ai'ea. 

Colombo Plan, plan for co-operative 
economic development in S. and SE. 
Asia, pub. 28 Nov. 1950, which came into 
effect 1 July 1951. Each member is free 
to revise its development programme as it 
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desires* Among its members are Britain, 
Australia, India, Canada, Ceylon, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, Burma, Indonesia, 
Japan, and the Philippines, and the 
U.S.A. is olosely associated with it, 
attending meeting aa a full member. 

Col6n, tn in Matanzas prov., Cuba, 45 
m. £SK. of the tn of Matanzas. The 
chief industries are sugar, fruit, and 
tobacop processing. Pop. 11,550. 

Coldn, earlier Aspinwall, city, cap. of 
Coldn prov., Panama, at the N. or Carib- 
bean entrance of the Panama Canal. It 
is Panama’s second largest city, built on 
Manzanilla Is. at the canal entrance, and 
a great commercial centre. Fruit and 
timber are exported. Its port is its 
twin dlty Cristobal, which lies to the S. 
in the canal zone. It forms an enclave 
in the canal zone, but is linked to the 
rep. proper by a highway imder Pana- 
manian control. Pop. 52,000. 

Colon, see Colitis and Intestines. 

Coldn Archipelago, official designation 
of the Galdpagos Is. (q.v.). 

Colonel (It. colonello, leader of a column), 
in tlie Brit. Army, the chief commander of 
a regiment. In 1588 the title of C. was 
substituted for that of captain to designate 
the chief officer of a regiment. In the 
artillery and engineers the C. is always the 
acting commander, but his duties are 
performed by the lieutenant-C. in on 
Infantry batt^on or a cavalry regiment. 
In th« latter cases the office of C. is # 
sinecure, but it is to be noted that this 
applies only to a regimental C. as distinct 
from a 0. on the staff. A regimental 
oolonblcy carried with it the pay of £1000 
a year, and was given to a general on his 
retirement and as a reward for long 
service. But, as the result of a decinion 
of 1888, this rule died out and only those 
having at that date a vested right to such 
an api^iutment came under the old order 
of things. Henc.eforth those officers only 
may become C,s who have received a 
brevet for distinguished conduct. There 
are besides certain appointments which 
carry with them tho rank of C.; those of 
aide-de-camp to the sovereign, of assistant 
adjutant-general, and of commander of a 
regimental dist. being the chief, .\ftor 
the First World War the rank of O.- 
conunandant displaced that of brigadier- 
general in the Brit, service, but in 1928 
brigadier replaced C. -commandant. C.8 
of regiments are now selected from any 
officer of the rank of full C. and upwards 
who has served with distinction in tho 
particular regiment. They retire on 
attaining tho age of 70 years. At present 
C.s-oommandant of the Royal Artillery, 
Royal Engineers, etc., correspond some- 
what to the C. of a regiment. In sub- 
stantive rank they are general officers 
with distingulshod service records. In 
tho King’s Royal Rifle Cori)8 and Rifle 
Brigade they are equivalent to C.s of 
regiinents. The rank of C.-tn-chlef of a 
regiment is an honorary office, and is 
held in various regiments by the sovereign 
and other members of tho royal family, by 
foreign royalty and other persons. 

Coionia, dept in Uruguay, on the Plata. 
There are fertile ploius and valleys, which 


are under cultivation. European colonists 
have settled there, and are engaged in 
stock-raising and agriculture. Area 2194 
sq. m.; pop. 137,000. C. del Sacramento, 
on the Plata, opposite Buenos Aires, with 
which it is connected by a 35*m. ferry, is 
the oap., and possesses a flne harbour and 
an airport. Pop. 10,000. 

Coionia Agrippina, see Cologne. 

Colonial Agents, agents in England 
who act on behalf of Brit, colonies (sec 
Crown Agents for the Colonies). Tho 
ogout-gonoral represents a Canadian prov. 
or Australian state in London, and acts 
for the crown colonies. Most of the N. 
Amer. colonies before their separation had 
special salaried agents in England to 
superintend their affairs. 

Colonial Civil Service. Service in the 
crown colonies, protectorates, and man- 
dated tors, is by selection by the secretary 
of state for the colonies through tho 
appointments dept of tho Colonial Office. 
Tho service includes specialists in txppical 
medicine, agriculture, geology, law, en- 
tomology, engineering, forestryt etc. 
Some 20 per cent of appointments oro 
made from Whitehall, the remaining 89 
per cent, which includes most of the minor 
posts, by the local or colonial gov. con- 
cerned. The service is now unifled with 
pay and conditions assimilated so that 
transfers from one colony to another may 
be made without loss of emoluments or 
pension rights. 

Colonial Conferenoe, African, first 
gathering ever held of the political leaders 
of Brit, colonial Africa, met at Lancaster 
House, London, in Oct. 1948. In all 
there were some 70 delegates, including 
chiefs from the 4 W. African colonies, 
emirs from Nigeria, tribal leaders from E. 
African ters. (including Tanganyika), 
Europeans representing the interests of 
trade and mines, and Arabs and Indians 
settled permanently in Brit. African 
colonies. The conference had 3 objec- 
tives: to give tho delegates from different 
countries an opportunity to know eacli 
other, tills being the first occasion on 
w’hich W., E., nnd Central Africans, white 
and black together, had ever met in 
formal conclave; to enable African dele- 
gates to hear at first hand something of 
the problems, hopes, and expectations of 
tho metropolitan power; and to discuss 
policies for education, improvement of 
agriculture, health, public relations, and 
economic development. Tho main pur- 
pose of tho conference was achieved by 
enabling the delegates to return to their 
countries with a clearer idea of tho 
difficulties, tho Imowlodge that others 
shared their problems, and with the 
conviction that they were part of a greater 
community and had behind them the 
goodwill and tho praotioal resolution of 
the Brit, nation. 

Colonial Development Corporation 
(C.D.C.), public corporation estab. by 
Parliament under the Overseas Resources 
Development Acts, 1948 and 1956, for the 
purpose of assisting Brit, colonial ters. in 
the development of their economies. 
Members of tho board of the C.D.C., con- 
sisting of chairman, deputy -chairman, and 
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from 4 to 10 other members, are appointed 
by the secretary of state lor the colonies 
on a part-time basis. The general 
manager is chief full-time executive 
otHcer. The corporation is a commercial 
organisation and is required by the Acts 
to pay its way. It has powers to borrow 
its capital so that there shall not be out- 
standing at any one time more than £100 
million on long-term and £10 inillimi on 
short-term. There is no share capital and 


The Corporation's head office is In 
London, with regional offices in Barbados 
for the Brit. w. Indies: Singapore for 
the Far E.; Nairobi for E. Africa; Salis- 
bury, S. Rhodesia, lor Central Africa; 
Lagos lor W. Africa; and Johannesburg 
for the High Commission Ters. 

Colonial Development and Welfare, 
policy of the Brit. Colonial Office in 
handling the economic and social prob- 
lems of the dependent empire. In the 
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KING GEORGE VI WI TH AFRICAN COLONIAL CONFERENCE DELEGATES 
AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE 

On the loft of the king is Chief Nana Sir Tsibu Darku (Gold Coast); and on his 
right the Emir of Katsina. 


the loan money has been obtained from 
the Treasury; interest has to be paid over 
the life of each loan at the rate current at 
tiie time of each advance. On long-term 
loans interest payments are postponed 
for the first 7 years; loans and interest 
are repayable by 33 annuities starting in 
the eighth year. At the end of IB.'ie the 
Corporation had 66 development projects 
in hand for which the total capital ap- 
proved was £76 million. Projects cover 
all forms of economic development, in- 
cluding agriculture, animal products, 
factories, fisheries, forestry, hotels, min- 
erals, housing, power, transport, and 
communications. They are situated in 
22 difierent colonies. 


last decades of the 19th cent, the iasne 
appeared to be simple, for in every 
country, Burma, Malaya, W. or E. Africa, 
tho Pacific Is,, bloodshed and slavery had 
been replaced by peace, freedom, order, 
and justice. But early in the 20t}i cent, 
an expanding electorate began to demand 
drastic measures to euro the economic and 
social dislocations accompanying their in- 
dustrial revolutions. That demand has, 
in course of recent years, been voiced on 
behalf of colonial peoples in accordance 
wth tho Brit, conception of trusteeship 
In relation to native people (sec Colonial 
Trusteeship). The colonies suffered from 
lack of capital. With few exceptions Brit, 
capital has avoided tho colonial empire 
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and tainDured more lucrative investment 
In foreign countries. Of public loans 
raised by colonial govs, some 75 per cent 
has been devoted to railway and port 
developments, and the colonies have had 
the benefit of rates of interest only slightly 
higher than internal U.K. loans. The 
colonies need more capital for develop- 
ment and social services. The ters. 
which can attract capital by rich mineral 
and other natural resources are few. The 
rest are poor countries stniggling \indor 
a burden of tropical diseases, malaria, 
yaws, leprosy, beriberi, and so forth; crop 
pests, loaf spot, the ruin of banana crops, 
and locusts; malnutrition. Isolation, and 
ignorance. Tn these areas an adequate 
standard of living — reasonable immunity 
from disease, a wholesome diet, im- 
proved education, housing, and transport 
— has not yet been achieved. Such 
ters. oonld make little headway within 
the limits of their own revenue resources. 
In 1929 a Colonial Development Advisory 
Committee was appointed by the secre- 
tory of state for the colonies, under the 
authority of the Colonial Development 
Act, 1929. Its function was to consider 
and report on applications for assistance 
from the Coloniw Development Fund, in 
furtherance of schemes likely to aid and 
develop agriculture and Industry in the 
colonies, protectorates, and mandated 
ters. Assistance was given for deep-water 
harbours; afforestation; hospitals an# 
hospital equipment; improved medical 
services; schools for European and native 
children; malarial research units; public 
health schemes; railway development; 
housing schemes for natives; stations for 
coffee and sisal research and research into 
plant eoology; factories; new telegraph 
and telenhone units. But the amounts 
rtbtainabie under this Act were restricted. 
Early in 1940 the Brit. Gov., which had 
made special grants for technical research 
and grants in aid to help hard-pressed 
colonies to balance their budgets, passed 
the Colonial Development and welfare 
Act, which authorised expenditure up to 
£5 million a year for 10 years, and an addi- 
tional grant up to £500,000 a year for 
research. At the same time some £10 
million worth of loans previously ad- 
-^^anced to the colonies was cancelled. In 
1943 a Colonial Products Research 
C'ouiicil was set up to deal with research 
for which the £500,000 a year had been 
allocat/Cd. An Act passed in 1945 ex- 
tended the grant period from 1951 to 
1950, more than doubled the rate of 
cxi)enditure, and abolished the practice 
of Kurrendering the unexpended portion 
of the ann. grant to the Brit. Treasury. 
Later Acts in 1949. 1950, and 1955 further 
extended the provision. Grants under 
the 1940 Act totalled £10-4 million. 
Grants and loans approved under the 
subsequent Acts had by 31 Mar. 1956 
reached the total of £162 million, of which 
nearly £118 million had actually been 
issued. Aid to education totalled nearly 
£30 million; over £20 million had been 
allocated to agriculture and veterinary 
services and to roads, £18 million to 
medical and health services, £14 million to 


water supplies and sanitation. Research 
schemes of various kinds reoelyed 14*7 
million. Nigeria, with allocations of £35 
million, was the largest benefiting ter. The 
present provision of money for C. D. and 
W. remains in force imtU 1900. Ghana 
(Gold Coast) and the Federation of Malaya 
on becoming independent ceased to be 
eligible for aid under the Acts. See 
Colonial Confkrenck, African. See 
Lucy Malr, Welfare in the British Colonies, 
1944; Social Policy iti Dependent Terri- 
tories (International Labour Office); Sir 
Keith Hancock, Wealth of Colonies, 
1950, and Colonial Self-Oovemment, 1962; 
Roy Lewis, Ten Years of Development and 
Welfare, 1956; Sir Ivor Jennings, The 
Approach to Self-Oovemment, 1956; P. T. 
Bauer and B. S, Yamey, The Economics 
of Undeveloped Countries^ 1957. 

Colonial Law. The law to which a 
colony becomes subject depends on 
whether it was acquired by settlement, 
conquest, or cession. Eng. subjects have 
normally carried no more of the Eng. law 
than was adapted to the circumstances 
of the infant colony, e.g. the Mortmain 
Acts (q.v.) wore held inapplicable to New 
S. Wales, the Marriage Acts to India; but 
the Bankruptcy Act, 1882, has been held 
to be of universal application. The Eng. 
eccles. law applies to settled colonies 
because they have no estab. church. The 
sovereign has power by Order in Council, 
or by charter of Justice under the Great 
Seal, to make new laws. But having 
once granted legislative powers to a 
colony, he ceases to have legislative power 
in regard to local matters. By the 
Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865, every 
colonial legislature had power to establlsb 
courts of Judicature, and to make laws 
respecting the constitution, powers, and 
procedure of such legislature. A change 
in the operation of dominion legislation, 
especially in the direction of giving such 
legislation extraterritorial effect, was 
foreshadowed by the decisions of the 
Imperial Conferences, 1926 and 1930. 
The sequel was the Statute of West- 
minster, 1931. The Colonial Law^s Vali- 
dity Act, 1865, no longer applies to any 
law made after 1931 by a dominion 
Parliament. A dominion l*arliament now 
has power to repeal or amend any Act 
in so far as it is part of the law of the 
dominion. No Act passed after 1931 
will apply to a dominion unless it Is 
expressly declared in the Act that the 
dominion consented to its enactment. 
Australia delayed adoption until 1942, 
when by an Act of that year it adopted 
the material sections with effect from 3 
Sept. 1939. Now Zealand, in 1946, set 
up a committee to consider the question 
and the effect on the laws of New Zealand. 
Nowfoimdland (q.T.) has Joined the Con- 
federation of Canada. The report of the 
conference of 1929 on tho operation of 
dominion legislation also considered the 
advantages of a commonwetilth tribunal 
as a means of determining differences 
between members of the Brit. Common- 
wealth; and the Imperial Conference 
agreed that the tribimal should he con- 
stituted ad hoc in the case of each dispute 
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to be settled. No such tribunal, however, 
has yet been convened, though the Brit. 
Gov. offered to refer the Irish land 
annuities dispute to such a body (see 
DK Valera, Eamon; Ireland, Republic 
of). The states which have most readily 
availed themselves of the Act are those 
like the Union of S. Africa and Ireland, in 
which there is a strong republican or 
nationalist element hostile to continued 
membership of the Commonwealth. 

Colonial Offloe. In England the earliest 
separate organisation for the adminis- 
tration of colonial affairs was a committee 
of the Privy Council appointed by the king 
in council in 1660 ‘for the Plantacons.’ 
By 1695 certain limited powers in regard 
to the colonies were vested in a com- 
mission known as the Board of Trade and 
I Plantations, but the executive work was 
done by the secretary of state for the S. 
dppt. In 1794 the secretary of state for 
war had assumed control, but in 1854 the 
outbreak of the Crimean War led to the 
appointment of a secretary of state for 
the colonies to relieve the war secretary of 
colonial business, and the secretariat for 
the colonies has continued a distinct dept 
ever since. The importance of the office 
was greatly enhanced under the secretary- 
ship of Joseph Chamberlain at the end of 
the last cent. After the First World War 
li Middle E. dept was set \iv to deal with 
l)uslnes8 relating to the mandated ters. of 
Palestine and Mesopotamia (renamed 
Iraq, q.v.). In 1925 a new secretaryship 
of state for dominion affairs was created, 
and as a result the Dominions Office (now 
Commonwealth Relations Office) was 
formed to take over from the (\ O. busi- 
ness connected with the self-governing 
dominiona, the Irish Free State (now Rep. 
of Ireland), the self-governing colony of 
S. Rhodesia and the S. African tors., 
Basutoland, lieclmanaland, and Swazi- 
land, and business relating to the imperial 
conferences (see Imperial Coni^'Euenc’E). 
P'or some years both seoretaryships wore 
held by one minister, but in 1930 a 
separate minister was appointed to the 
dominions secretariat, with a separate 
pari, under-secretary. The administra- 
tive powers of the colonial aud common- 
wealth relations secretaries do not em- 
brace the Channel Is. and the Isle of 
Man, which are under the Home Office. 
But with those exceptions the 2 secretaries 
of state are responsible for U.K. relations 
with the whole of the Brit, oversea domin- 
ions, colonies, protectorates, etc. Colonial 
governors are appointed by the Crown on 
the recommendation of the secretary of 
state for the colonies, while some other 
executive and all judicial appointments 
are made directly by the secretary of state. 
Tn recent years, especially since the close 
of the Second World War, the staff of the 
C. O., consistently with the advanc-e of 
public opinion on the economic develop- 
ment and social welfare of the colonies, 
has been considerably expanded, ospo- 
cially in the number of its specialist ad- 
visers on development planning, agricul- 
ture, animal health, education, engineer- 
ing appointments, fisheries, forestry, and 
labour. The enhanced importance of 


economics and sociology In the adminis- 
tration of the colonial empire is reflected 
by the new dents — commercial relations 
and supplies, finance and development, 
research, social service, and welfare. See 
CoiA)NiAL Development and Welfare. 
See Sir Charles Jeffries, The Colonial 
OMce, 1956. 

Colonial Trusteeship. In the broader 
sense the concept of C. T. originates in 
Burke’s famous declaration, to his speech 
on the India Bill, 1785, that Britain had 
become dkectly r^onsible for the welfare 
of the Indian peoples *as a sacred trust.' 
Acceptance of that principle laid the 
foundations for the lOth-cent. Brit, 
doctrine of C. T. With varying degrees 
of success it led to self -gov. for India and 
elsewhere. In the Brit, colonial empire 

g roper (l.e. as opposed to the dominions) 
tie principle was implicit in the long 
political campaign for the abolition of the 
slave trade and, later, of slavery in the 
Brit. W. Indies and, under Sir John 
Kirk's influence, in E. Africa, where the 
Arab slave trade was the chief factor in 
directing Britain’s attention to that region 
{consult R. Coupland, The Exploitation of 
East Africa, 1939, and also The Briiish 
Anti-Slavery Movement, 1933). Sierra 
Leone illustrates the principle, for the 
original settlement was formed for the 
benefit of liberated African slaves in 1792. 
Reinforced by a growing interest to Chris- 
Man missionary effort, the movement for 
tiio abolition of slavery led the nation as 
a whole to accept a new standard of 
conduct towards subject peoples. In the 
Brit, tropical dependencies in Africa 
the doctrine gained fresh impetus from 
the classio work, The Dual Mandate, by 
Frederick (later Lord) Lugard (1929), 
which urged that the white man’s trust 
had a dual purpose; the development of 
indigenous resources for the benefit of all 
nations, and the promotion of native 
welfare. Tnisteeship is also implied in 
the principle of ‘indirect nile,’ which owes 
much to Lord Lugard (see Indirect 
Rule). C. T. is also illustrated to the 
administration of Kenya in the principle 
of the ‘paramoimtcy of native Interests’ 
ns enunciated by the Devonshire White 
Paper of 1923, which stated that ‘if and 
when the Interests of the African natives 
and the intorests of the immigrant races 
[i.e. the British, Indians, Arabs, and 
others] should conflict, thefonnor must pre- 
vail. . . ,’ But it ha« always been made 
clear that the paromonntcy of native 
interests is not to be interi)reted /is justify- 
ing neglect of the vital interests of the 
European community, and that the ulti- 
mate trusteeship of the imperial gov. 
does not preclude the grant to that com- 
munity of a share in the gov. of tors, 
wliich they have made their home. The 
Churchill Wldte Paper of 1927 dealt with 
those 2 points by enunciating the principle 
of the ‘dual policy' of economic develop- 
ment — ^increasing native production to 
the native reserves pari passu with that of 
European plantations — and the imperial 
gov.’s * desire to associate more closely in 
the high and honourable task [of trustee- 
ship] those who, as colonists or residents,. 
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have identified their interests with the 
prosperity of the cotmtry,* The prin 
cipies implicit in the concept of C. T. have 
received practical application in recent 
years in the form of extended social 
services and colonial welfare grenerally, 
through the operation of the provisions 
of the Colonial Welfare and Development 
Act, 1940. Trusteeship, on the political 
side, and the dual mandate on the econo- 
mic, have in these days been merged in 
the more constructive relationship of 
senior and Junior partners. The principle 
of 0. T. is also implicit in the concept of 
mandates (see Mandate System). 

UnUed NaiUms’ Declaration on Colonial 
Policy and the TniemcUional Trusteeship 
Hystem. During the 1930*8 when the pos- 
session of colonies was one of the causes 
of international friction, some publicists 
and politicians thought the solution of 
what was known as ‘ the colonial question ’ 
lay in bringing aU colonies alike under 
some form of international control, so as 
to ensure that the non-colonial powers 
could enjoy the same range of economic 
opportunities as the colony -owning powers. 
But in the preoccupations of the Second 
World War the matter ceased to excite 
any special interest, though interest 
revived to some extent through Amer. 
criticisms of Brit, ‘imperialism.* The 
more dispassionate section of Amer. public 
opinion, however, could not accept the 
Brit, conception of C. T. where the trusty 
was not accountable to some third party’s 
judgment, i.e. some international body 
after the manner of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission. As confidence 
in victory deepened towards the later 
stages of the war, the opinion In Britain 
strengthened that no form of international 
intervention in the administration of the 
dolonies could be tolerated. 

The San Francisco decisions of 1945 
(see San Francisco Conference) re- 
specting colonies were a compromise 
between the more extreme points of view. 
The conference drew a clear line between 
the treatment of the colonies proper and 
of those areas which wore held under 
mandate or which might at any time 
be brought under a similar regime. Tbe 
oonferenoe (see United Nations Charter) 
did not propose to subject colonies to any 
system of control — ^probably It bore in 
mind ChurcJilll*s declaration that what 
Britain had it held, and that he did not 
lldnk he had been called upon to he Prime 
Minister in order to preside over the 
liquidation of the empire. The U.N. 
Charter restricted itself to an agreed 
declaration on colonial policy, which 
recognised that the interests of the 
colonial peoples are paramount and com- 
mits the colonial powers to promote self- 
gov. This declaration contains nothing 
new to Brit, colonial policy and would 
seem almost to be memelled upon that 
policy, especially as the charter con- 
cedes the principle that progress in free 
institutions must evolve in harmony with 
social and economic advance. The charter 
does, however, require that colonial i 
powers should regularly transmit to i 
U.N.O. statistical and other information i 


regarding colonial conditions. The ele- 
ment of third-party control is limited to 
ters. to be brought under the international 
trusteeship system, i.e. ters. then held 
tmder mandate; those which might he 
taken from enemy states after the war: 
and those which might be volimtarily put 
under the system by the states then con- 
trolling them. Assuming that Britain 
would decline to offer any port of her 
colonial empire for inclusion in this 
system, the areas which would come under 
it would In terms of pop. be under one- 
tenth of the whole Brit, colonial empire. 

The iutomational trusteeship system 
differs from the mandatory regime. The 
Trusteeship Council, which replaces the 
Permanent Mandates Commission, is com- 
posed of member states administering 
trust tors., major signatories not holding 
such ters. (at that date these were U.S.A., 
U.S.S.Ii., and China), and such number of 
elected member nations as would ensure 
that trust-administering nations were not 
in the majority. Bach member nation 
nominates one quaUfled person to be its 
representative; whereas in the old manda- 
tory system there was no rule prescribing 
the countries which should nominate 
members, and it was a recognised con- 
vention that the commission*s members 
should be regarded as individuals exer- 
cising an independent judgment, not os 
national representatives. 

The council’s stated functions on re- 
ceiving petitions and Information are not 
wider than those of the old commission, 
save that the council has formal authority 
to provide for periodic visits to the tnist 
ters. But there is a change in the way 
in which ters. may be brought imder the 
now system: each Is to bo Uie subject of 
a separate agreement, which is to be made 
by ‘the states directly concerned,’ in- 
cluding a mandatory power, and approved 
by the U.N. The object of this arrange- 
ment is to secure flexibility in the terms 
at the trusts over ex-enemy ters., but it 
may cause difficulties in securing agree- 
ments between a mandatory and the 
* states directly concerned,* whose Identity 
is obscure. These agreements, however, 
are to be made within the framewoik of 
the declared objectives of the trust system, 
which indeed are similar to those of the 
colonial charter or declaration. But 2 
points of practical significance arise in 
relation to certain limitations on the old 
mandates, viz. the prescription of the 
obligatory open door in A and B mandatew 
— applicable to tariffs, investment of 
private capital, and immigration — and t he 
prohibition against raising forces locally 
or constructing fortifications or bases 
except for purely local defence, 'fhe 
trust system maintains the open-door 
principle, though it does so in such terras 
as Imply a possible departure in the 
interests of the people of the ter.: but the 
restriction on fortification is discarded. 
Despite all that the charter may be 
deslimed to achieve, It is probable that 
experience will show that, as in the past, 
‘the sure guarantee of the Interests of the 
peoples of mandated ters. lies in the cha- 
racter and conscience of the administering 
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iiuthority/ See Colony ; Indirect ; 
Mandate System. 

Colonies, Zoologioal, are formed when 
an organism gives rise to sev. buds which 
adhere to the parent and continue to 
reproduce after this manner. Such colon- 
ies, occasionally found among the Pro- 
tozoa, are very usual among the Porifera 
or sponges, and among the Coelcuterata 
the fresh-water Hydra forms such an 
aggregate of individuals temporarily, 
^lUe many other forms, e.g. dead mcn'^s 
Ungers, or Alcyonium digiicUum, and 
most corals, are permanently colonial. 
In many cases the individuals which 
make up a colony perform idcnticnl 


condottiere. After having been a soldier 
in his youth, Pompoo C. entered the 
Church, and was made Bishop of Hieti in 
1608. For inciting the people to revolt 
against Pope Julius II he was deprived 
of his office, but was pardoned by Pope 
Leo X, and created cardinal in 1617. 
Later he helped the emperor In his attack 
on Homo in 1526, but was subsequently 
pardoned by Clement VII and made 
viceroy of Naples. 

Colonna, Prospero (1462-1523), It. 
condottiere who offered to help (jharles 
XIII of France when that king invaded 
Italy In 1494-.5. He was an extremely 
able general, and later on entered the 



functions, but in the condition known as 
polymorphism the functions are special - 
Ised and allotted to various persons. 
Thus tho individuality of the members 
Is frequently lost, and they become 
almost like organs instead of whole living 
creaturos. 

Colonna, name of one of tho oldest and 
most illustrious families of Italy, which 
has produced popes, cardinals, princes, 
and generals, and belonged to the Ghibel- 
lino party. 

Colonna, Fra Francesco, Dominican, h. 
Venice. He is famous chiefly as the 
writer of a mysterious allegorical romance, 
Ilypnerotomachia Poliphili (q.v.), which 
would probably have been forgotten but 
for a rare ed. with engravings by Giovanni 
BolILni and for Paul de Saint Victor’s 
illustrations. An abbreviated version of 
this romance was pub. by Sir Richard 
Dallin^on in 1592 under the title of TJte 
Strife of Love in a Dream. See also Linda 
Fierz-Davld, Der Liebestraum des Polifilo: 
cin BeUraq enir Psychologic der Renaissance 
urul der Modeme^ Zurich, 1948. 

Colonna, Giovanni Paolo (1637-95), It. 
composer, h. and d. Bologna. He com- 
posed church music, oratorios, and operas. 
On 4 occasions ho was elected principal 
of the school of music at Bologna, Some 
of his compositions are stUl in MS. at 
Bologna and some at Vienna, but a fair 
number of thorn were printed in 1681-94. 

Colonna, Pompeo (c. 1479-1532), It. 
cardinal, nephew of Prospero C., It. 
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service of the Pope, and among his many 
victories ho won the battle of Vicenza in 
1513 against the Venetians, and the battle 
of Bicocca in 1522 against the Fronco- 
Ger. forces under Lautrec. 

Colonna, Vittoria (1492-1547), Mar- 
chioness of Pescara, daughter of Fabrizio 
C. She was betrothed at the age of 4 to 
Francisco d’ Avalos and was brought up 
in the mansion of Uostanza d* Avalos, 
Francisco’s aunt, wiiere Tasso and most of 
tho intellectual men of the time were 
constant guests. She was romarkahly 
beautiful, highly intellectual, and well 
oduc. ; her first poetry was written at an 
early age. From 1512 she led a very 
lonely life, her husband being absent with 
the fighting army; ho is the one subject 
of her verse during this time. After his 
death she lived in retirement, often in 
convents. Mioholangelo, between whom, 
in his later years, and C. existed a warm 
friendship, >vrote some of his finest son- 
nets to her. The Rime spirituali are 
her most characteristic poems, many of 
them idolising her dead husband, 

Colonna, Cape, see Colon nes. 

Colonnade, one or more ranges of 
columns symmetrically disposed, in front 
of, sniTounding, or inside, a building. 

Colonne, Guido delle, Giles, or Gilles de 
Colonne, Egidio Colonna, or Aegidius 
Romanus {d. 1316), It. theologian and 
writer, h. Rome. He became tutor to 
the dauphin of France, Philippe le Bel, 
for whoso use ho wrote a treatise entitled 
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De Rspimine Principum (pub. In folio at 
Home in 1402). In 1202 he was elected 
general of the Angnstinian order, and later 
became Bishop of Bonrges. He was an 
exceedingly learned man, and was called 
by hJa contemporaries *the well-founded 
doctcMP.* He wrote sev. books on philo- 
sophy and divinity. A life of him by 
Angelo Roecha is prefixed to an ed. of his 
work, Defensorium, pub. at Naples in 
1644. 

Colonne, Capo Delle, see Lacinium. 

Golonnee (Colonna), Cape (It. 'column'; 
formerly Sunium), most southerly point of 
Attica. Greece. At the ccme's extremity 
are mins of a temple (269 ft above sea 
level) dedicated to Poseidon, of which 
12 marble columns still stand, and from 
these the tn derives its name. 

Colonsay and Oronsay. 2 Inner Hebri- 
dean is. oft Ar^ll, Scotland. G. is 8 
m. by 3 m., and has a college founded 
by St Columba who landed at Oronsay 
from Ireland in 563 and afterwards 
removed to Iona. There are extensive 
remains of a priory founded in the 14th 
cent. Pop. 230. 

Colonus, or Kolonos Hiimios, site in 
Attica, Greece, about 2 m. NW. of Athens. 
Sophocles was b, there, and immortalised 
it by the description which he gave of it 
in the Oedipus at Colonvs. Two most 
famous archaeologists, Charles Lenor- 
mant and Ottfried Muller, are buried Jn 
the cemetery upon the hill-top. ^ 

Colony (Lat. colonial from colere, to till), 
name applied to a country which is 
peopled by immigrants, who remain sub- 
ject to or connected with their parent 
state. The anct Greeks colonised exten- 
sively along the coast of Asia Minor, 
Thrace, S. Italy, N. Africa, Sicily, and the 
Crimea; a Gk C. was called apoikia, and 
the colonists apoikos, i.e. literally * people 
from home.* The cause of emigration 
from Athens was usually political dis- 
sension. The band consulted the oracle 
and chose a leader, called oikistfs, who 
took sacred fire from the Prytaneum, that 
the new city might be patterned after 
the metropolis. The city thus founded 
was entirely self-governing and indepen- 
dent, and was connected with Athens only 
by ties of sentiment and religion. The 
kliroukia, literally ‘allotment,* on the 
other hand, though it had a certain 
amount of Internal self -gov., remained In 
close ooimectlon with the mother city, 
the citizens being recognised as Athenian 
citizens. The Romans, who were a great 
colonising race (strictly speaking a colonia 
is a farm, or cultivated land, hut the 
meaning was extended to embrace any 
public settlement of Rom. citizens, and 
later it acquired a military sense), began 
their 0.s in the neighbouring cities. When- 
ever Rome conquered or acquired new 
ter., she left behtod her a handful of 
citizens to act as a garrison. These 
citizens were frequently veteran soldiers. 
They were given the land as a reward for 
past services, and had to answer to Rome 
for the loyalty and good behaviour of the 
colonia. The Romans had a genius for 
organisation and administration. Some 
C.8 were rewarded with the high privilege 


of Rom. citizenship, whUe others remained 
dependencies, and still others grew into 
large Rom. provs. The gov. was modelled 
on the republican gov. of Rome, and the 
C.8 were governed by the same kind of 
officials. The highest men in the state 
were rewarded with the governorship of a 
prov. or C. 

After the fall of Rome, C.b were not 
heard of again till early in the 16th cent., 
when Spain and Portugal took the load 
in establishing C.s, followed closely by 
England, Holland, and France. Duiiug 
the Renaissance men were Inspired by 
a high, adventurous spirit. Those who 
came back across the Atlantic filled the 
minds of their fellow countrymen with 
stories of a wonderful land, where great 
quantities of gold might be found. The 

g ossibilities of the New World seemed to 
o unlimited, and every country which 
had any maritime power wished to be 
there first and possess the best of every- 
thing. Portugal had, as early as the 
15th cent., placed trading factories along 
the W. coast of Africa, which she later 
extended as far as India. Portugal now 
developed her empire in S. America, as 
well as in Africa, her great rival in the 
former coimtry being Spain. The C.s 
of Spain and Portugal were directly sub- 
ject to the gov. at home; they were ruled 
by highly paid, self-seeking officials, 
whose one ambition was to make so much 
out of the new country that they might 
return home enriched with their gains. 
The Sp. colonists were chiefly engaged in 
mining. The Portuguese aimed at pla- 
cing factories at convenient ports for 
trading purposes. Neither country aimed 
at cultivating the land It bad seized, and 
neither was successful at ruling the natives 
or at settling down and making a home 
in the now conditions. By the end of the 
18th cent. Portugal had lost everything 
except a few tns of little note in India, 
a strip along the coast of Africa, Brazil 
(q.v.), which later asserted Its indepen- 
dence and became a rop. (1822), and Macao 
(q.v.). Spain eventually lost her posRl'^- 
sions in S. and Central America during 
the 19th cent., and her other C.s she 
ceded to the U.S.A. after the war of 
1898-9. 

The earliest Brit. C. was Newfoundland, 
annexed by Sir Humphrey Gilbert in 
168.3. During the 16th and 17th centfi. 
Groat Britain was mged to send her sons 
across the seas by a spirit of rival it with 
other European states. But other causes 
sent them to the New World. Religious 
differonces led to the sailing of the May- 
flower from Plymouth to New England 
in 1620. The settlors in N, America wore 
organised as chartered companies, with 
royal letters patent. They remained 
under the supervision of the gov. at homo, 
but developed according to their own 
needs. They traded almost entirely with 
Great Britain, to whom they sent raw 
materials, receiving in return manuf. 
products. The Brit, empire in India {see 
Indian Subcontinent), which was not 
technically a C., having a secretary of 
state of Its own, began through the com- 
mercial industry of the E. India Co., which 
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waa incorporated in 1600. The new 
possessions which accrued to Great Britain 
during the 18th cent, were, chiefly, tro- 
phies of war. Gibraltar (q.t.), the gate to 
the Mediterranean, and as such of invalu- 
able importance to a maritime country, 
was captured In 1704. Through the 
victories of Clive and Wolfe, before the 
end of the cent. Great Britain reigned 
supreme over India and Canada (q.v.), 
which did much to compensate for the 
loss of North America. The 19th cent, 
was a period of development and consoli- 
dation. Australia, first used as a dump- 
ing-groimd for convicts, had grown greatly 
in prosperity, and its different prove, 
were united into an autonomous common- 
wealth in 1901. After the rebellion of 
1837-8, responsible self -gov. was given to 
the C.8 of Brit. N. America, the last to 
receive it being Brit. Columbia In 1863. 
In Africa, alter the Transvaal War (1899- 
1902), the C.s in the S. were imited under 
the name of the Union of S. Africa (q.v.), 
with a representative gov. of its own. 
Other Brit. C.8 which have (or have had) 
self -gov. are New Zealand and Newfound- 
land (qq.v.). Newfoundland’s adminis- 
tration was vested in 1934 in a Com- 
mission of Gov. under the supervisory 
control of the imperial gov., but in 1949 
the is. joined the Canadian Confederation. 

The term C. no longer applies to 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, S. 
Africa, Ceylon, and Ghana (formerly 
Gold (Joast), which are styled dominions 
(see Dominion Status). The Statute of 
Westminster, 1931, provides that the 
expression ‘colony* shall not, in any Act 
of the U.K. Parliament passed after 
1931, include a dominion or any prov. 
or state of a dominion. The Brit. 
Parliament has no veto over the legis- 
lation made in the dominions or in self- 
governing C.s, hut the Crown appoints 
the governor or governor-general, who 
is ivspoiisible to the imperial gov. A 
dominion gov. may make recommenda- 
tions as to the appointment of a governor- 
general, as was done in the case of Sir 
Isaac Isaacs, who was made Governor- 
General of Australia in 1931, and, a few 
years later, in the case of Sir Patrick 
Duncan, the Governor-General of the 
Union of S. Africa, and his successor 3taj. 
G. B. van Zyl. The term C.s is used 
loosely to describe all Brit. ters. that have 
nou’^ become self-governing, though strictly 
they comprise C.s, protectorates, pro- 
tected states, and trust ters. Few fire 
now without some popular clement in the 
legislature, and in many elected members 
form almost the whole of the legislative 
assembly and a majority in the executive 
council. Some, such as Jamaica and the 
regions of Nigeria, ore already not far 
from internal self -gov., which they \yill 
achieve in due course as Ghana achieved it 
in 1957. See Colonial Law; Emigra- 
tion; and Commonwealth and Empire 
Settlements Acts. For detailed accounts 
of the hist, of C.s see articles on the chief 
colonising countries, Great Britain, Spain, 
etc.; see also the entries on the various 
domiiiions or C.s mentioned in this article. 
See also bibliographies for British 


Commonwealth and Colonial Develop- 
ment AND Welfare, and Lord Halley, 
An African Survey, 1938; E. Walker, 
Colonies, 1944; P. T. Bauer and B. S. 
Yamey, The Economics of Undeveloped 
Countries, 1957. 

Colophon, final paragraph found In 
some MSS. and in printed books before the 
introduction of title-pages, giving the 
name of the author, the date and place 
of production, and the name of the 
cop^t or printer, pious remarks being 
frequently added in the case of old MSS. 

Colophon, aiict Ionian city in Asia 
Minor, near the coast, between Lebedus 
and Ephesus, the bp. of the poet Mimuer- 
mus. 

Colophony, Common Resin, or Rosin, 
exudes from certain spocios of pine in a 
semi-liquid state. Trds is the crude 
article, and consists of the resin proper 
and turpentine. On distillation the 
turpentine is obtained and the resin left 
behind. This is a brittle, solid, and semi- 
transparent substance, varying from pale 

J rellow to dork brown In colour. It is 
nsoluble in water, but dissolves in alcohol, 
chloroform, etc. It bums with a smokv 
flame and molts easily, decomposing if 
heated much, giving resln-oil as a chief 
product. It is used extensively in soap 
manuf., the sizing of paper, and as a 
protective in soldering. 

^oloquintida, see Bitter Apple. 
Colorado, one of the states in the Mt. 
Div. of the U.S.A. It is bounded on the 
N. by Wyoming and Nebraska, on the E. 
by Nebraska and Kansas, on the S. by 
Oklahoma and New Mexico, on the W. by 
Utah; its lat. is 37-41® N. and its long. 
102-109® W., its area is 103,967 sq. m., 
and its pop. in 1950 was 1,123,296. C. is 
crossed from N. to S. by ranges of the 
Rocky Mts, having close upon 50 peaks 
upwards of 14,000 ft in altitude; Elbert, 
the highest, is 14,431 ft, the next highest, 
Blanca, being 14,303 ft; and at least 300 
peaks are estimated to exceed 13,000 ft. 
Six of the many passes which cross the 
ranges are at an altitude of upwards of 
12,000 ft; the Argentine Pass Is at a point 
13,132 ft high. Railways cross many of 
the passes, traversing valleys and canyons 
In their course and presenting examples of 
great engineering skill. The Denver and 
Rio Grande W. railway crosses Marshall 
Pass at 10,856 ft, and in 1928 the Moffat 
Tunnel, 6-4 m. long, was opened under 
James Peak. In the central mt region are 
the superb parks or rich mt valleys, the 
canyons, and the hot springs which have 
often been described. The E. rivs. of 
the state belong to the Mississippi valley, 
the W. to the 0. R. Of the former the 
most important are the S. Platte, the 
Arkansas, and the Rio Grando del Norte, 
draining the Atlantic slope; while to the 
latter belong the Bear and the Gunnison 
or Grand rivs,, which drain the Pacific 
slope. The climate of 0. is very salu- 
brious and regular; its atmosphere is 
remarkably dry, rendering sojourn there 
most beneficial to consumptives and 
asthmatics. Its many medicinal (chaly- 
beate, sulphur, and soda) and thermal 
springs, also contribute to make the 
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state a Terr yaluable health resort. Of 
0,'s 06,500»000 ao. some 26,000,000 are 
sraelna lands, while c. 20,000,000 ao. are 
forest land. About 3,000,000 ao. are 
ander iirlsation. The pnn. Irrigated 
crop ts alfalfa; others are hay. sum- 
beet, vegetables, and grain. The chief 
minerals are bituminous coal and petro- 
le\im, and O. is the chief tJ.S. producer of 
uranium, raditun, molybdenum, and 
vanadium; there are also gold, silver, 
lead, zinc, tungsten, lithium, and feldspar. 
Agriculture is the prin. industry, mining 
and cattle raising coming next in order. 
Until 1010 C. was the leading state for the 
production of gold; then, however, it was 
outstripped by California. Montana, 
Utah, and Nevada alone surpassed it In 
output of silver. The locust and the C. 
potato-beetle have hitherto been very 
inimical to the labours of the agricul- 
turist, but headway is being made against 
these nests. Stock-raising is mostly con- 
fined to sheep and cattle, and the export 
of dead meat is an important industry. 
Part of G. was acquired by the U.S.A. 
from Franco in 1803 and part from 
Mexico In 1848. In 1858 the discovery of 
gold brought settlements of Eng. -speaking 
people to the dist.; these pioneers came 
from Kansas, Nebraska, and Missouri. 
Immigration went on in a continuous 
stream during 1860-2, when it was 
checked for some years by the warlike 
attitude of the native Indians, to |>e 
resumed again in 1865. C. was admitted 
as a state ID 1876. The pop. is of mixed 
origin, but is largely made up of immi- 
grants from the older Amer. states; there 
is a small Sp.-speaking colony in the S. 
The chief tns are Denver, state cap., pop. 
415,786; Pueblo. 90,188; C. Springs. 
45,472; Boulder, 20,000. 

Colorado, University of, state institution 
for the higher education of both sexes at 
Boulder, Colorado, opened in 1877. It 
has colleges of arts and sciences, educa- 
tion, journalism, engineering, pharmacy, 
and music, a naduate school, schools of 
medicine, nursmg, law, and business, and 
an institute of arctic and Alpine research. 
The enrolment in 1955 was 8900, and 
the teaching stall 715. The library had 
766.000 vols. 

Colorado Beetle, or Potato Beetle, N. 
Amer. member of the family Chryso- 
melidae. The chief characteristics of the 
beetle are the longitudinal stripes of black 
and yellow, l.e. stripes running from the 
front to the tail and nof across the insect. 
The bright pink or red colour of the grubs 
will serve to Identify them, provided they 
are foimd eating potato loaves, since there 
is no similar insect In the country that 
feeds on potato leaves. A further 
characteristio sign of both beetles and 
grubs is the black and rather messy 
excrement (frass) which Is left on the 
potato leaves. The C. B. spends the 
winter buried deeply in the soil — 10-12 in. 
in average soils. In late spring or early 
summer It works its way to the surface 
and flies in search of potato crops, travel- 
ling distances of sev. m. if necessary. On 
reaching a crop the beetles feed upon the 
potato leaves, and the females lay clusters 


of eggs on the leaves, the meiority being 
attached to the under-side. In a few days 
the eggs hatch into grubs, which also feed 
upon the potato leaves. After about 
three weeks the grubs are fully grown, and 
descend Into the soil, where they turn into 
pupae. Ten to fifteen days later they 
undergo a further and final change into 
adult beetles. Towards the end of July 
and during Ang. these beetles come up to 
the surface, feed, and, if the weather io 
warm, lay eggs that produce a further 
generation of beetles before the haulm 
dies off in the autumn. With the end of 
summer the beetles burrow down into the 



Text mid illustration reproduced from 
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soil again, and stay there for the winter. 
The effect upon the potato crop depends 
upon the number of beetles and grubs 
present. W^en there are many the 
haulm is completely stripped of leaves, 
and no tubers worth digging are formed. 
It is by the destruction of the haulm that 
the pests do damage; they do not burrow 
into the tubers themselves. The G. B. is 
notable for its ability to adapt Itself to 
different climatic conditions, and for the 
way In which it can spread rapidly, both 
by flight and by making use of trains, 
boats, or other forms of transport. These 
two charactoristios explain how it is that 
an insect formerly restricted to a semi- 
desert region of the W. U.S.A. has already 
occupied most of the N. Amer. continent, 
and has now colonised many European 
countries, including France, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, and Sv-itzerland . 
Since 1933 there have been a number of 
outbreaks in England, but by the exercise 
of drastic measures the pest has so far 
been prevented from establishing itself. 
The kinds of insect most frequently 
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coiifused with the C. B. are the useful lady- 
bird beetles (marked with black spots on 
an orange or red ground colour), and their 
^bs and pupae; the burying or sexton 
beetles (much larger than the O. B., and 
marked on the back with orange>red and 
bla(^ bands from side to sid^: and the 
cockchafer (q^.v.) (yellowish-buff in colour). 

Colorado Desert, immense desert in the 
S. of California, U.S.A., situated to the W. 
of the Colorado R. It contains the 
Coachella Valley, the lowest part of which 
once formed the San Felipe Sink, about 
800 ft below the level of the sea. In 1 891 
the flooding of the Colorado R. formed a 
lake of 8000 sq. in. in the Coachella Valley. 
Tills to some extent dried up afterwards. 

Colorado River : 1. Large and remarkable 
riv. of SW. U.S.A. It rises in the Conti- 
nental Divide in the NW. comer of Rocky 
Mt National Park, Grand co., Colorado, 
It receives Dolores R. and Gunnison R. in 
Colorado, Green R. and San Juan R. in 
Utah, Little Colorado and Gila R. In 
Arizona. From a generally southerly 
direction the riv. tm'ns due W. to cut 
through the mt ranges, then again due S., 
entering the gulf of California after a 
course of about 1400 m. The C. R. is 
unique in the world by reason of the 
wonderful channel it has carved out for 
itself. It flows for miles at a time at the 
bottom of a deep trench, or canyon, which 
It has cut out through stratum upon 
stratum of rock. The walls of those 
canyons are often from 4000 to 7000 ft 
high, sometimes rising sheer from the 
stream ; sometimes there has been a fall of 
rock which breaks up the perpendicularity, 
and which now and then gives rise to a 
strip of fertile ground. The most remark- 
able of these ravines is the Grand Canyon 
(q.v.), the most extensive not only of 
tbo Colorado canyons but of any in the 
world. Tills occurs after the junction of 
tlio Colorado Chiqnito with the main 
stream. The riv. makes its way for 
about 200 m. through a great plateau, 
and the Grand Canyon is the result. 
Fiuther down is the Black Canyon, whose 
height is about 1000-1500 ft, and whose 
length is 25 in. In this disi, are to bo 
found iiiunbers of abiindoncd prehistoric 
dwellings, eoiuo on cliffs in the canyons, 
others on higli ridges. This seems to 
indicate that at some distant time it was 
more adapted for the support of human 
life than it is now. Navigation of the C. R. 
is possible only for about 600 m. The riv. 
is used extensively for Irrigation and 
power. The Colorado-Big Thompson 
project provides for diversion of water 
from the riv. on the W, slope of the 
Continental Divide, through Alva B. 
Adams Tunnel to Big Thompson R. on 
the E. slope, where dams divert water for 
the irrigation of 615,000 ao. In the basin of 
South Platte R., in NB. Colorado, There 
are hydro-elcctric plants at Olympus Dam 
on Bte Thomxison R. and at Green Moun- 
tain Dam on Blue R. Hoover (Boulder) 
Dam, between Nevada and Arizona, is the 
chief unit in a programme of flood control, 

{)ower, and Irrigation for the basin of the 
owor Colorado R. Other units ore 
Parker Dam and Davis Dam, N. of Vuma. 


The Imperial Dam diverts water Into the 
All-American Canal for irrigation of the 
Imperial Valley. 

2. Texas, U.S.A.: rises in the table- 
lands in the NW. by many heads, the 
chief being N. Fork and Salt Fork; flows 
SB. for about 715 m., entering the bay of 
Matagorda just SW. of Matagorda. Chief 
tns on its bonks: Austin (state cam, at the 
head of steamboat navigation), Bastrop, 
and La Grange. 

Colorado Springs, cap. of Bl Paso co., 
Colorado, U.S.A., 65 m. SB. of Denver. 
It is a favoTU*ite siimmer and health resort, 
standing in lovely scenery at an altitude 
of 6000 ft, and slielterod by mts on the N. 
and NW. It produces film, wood, granite, 
concrete, and dairy products, vaccines, 
chemicals, motor trucks, and mechanical 
appliances. Gold rollning and meat 
packing are also Important industries. 
Ent Air Force Bose is H.Q. of Air Defence 
Command Pop. 45,472. 

Colorno, It. tn, in Emilia-Romagna 
(q.v.), on the R. Parma, 10 m. N. of 
Parma (q.v.). It has a flue palace of the 
Fornese (q.v.) family. Pop. 2500, 

Colosseum, name of a oelebratod amphi- 
theatre in Rome (see next page), one of 
the most important monumento of Rom. 
antiquity. It was begun by Vespasian, 
finished in ad 80 by Titus (qq.vO, and 
was known originally as the FlaTlau 
amphitheatre, Flavins being the family 
n§me of these two emperors. The name 
(x was first employed by Bede (q.v.) in 
the 8th cent., in reference, no doubt, to 
its colossal size; it was the colossal build- 
ing par excellence. The C. was used for 
combats of gladiators and wild beasts; 
after the shows the arena was often filled 
with water and used for nautical displays. 
It is now in ruins — a gigantio stone carcass. 
Sev. times ravaged by fire and always 
restored, it served the barbaric pleasures 
of the Roms, until the end of the 6th 
cent. Since then it has suffered pillage 
at the bands of the barbarians, has been 
used as a fortress by brigands of noble 
Rom. families, has been transformed into a 
huge quarry, marble for the forum being 
calcined there in lime-kilns, and its own 
stones have been carried away for building 
purposes. Pope Benedict VllI saved it 
from further devastation by consecrating 
it to the memory of the Christian martyrs 
and by erecting crosses and oratories 
within Its walls. Popes Plus VII, Leo 
Xir, and Pins VIII further preserved it by 
buttressing the walls, etc. In form the O. 
is an elUpso whose axes measure 615 ft 
and 510 ft; its height is 160 ft to 180 ft, 
and the arena about 281 ft by 177 ft. It 
is estimated to have hold seats for 87,000 
persons and standing room for 20,000 more. 

ColoMians, Epistle to the. Colossae 
was a town of NW. Phrygia, in the valley 
of the Lyons, This epistle, one of the four 
captivity letters, was written by St Paul in 
Rome about ad 62, on the occasion of the 
springing up In the church at Colossae of a 
Judaeo-Gnostic heresy. The chief features 
of this heresy were the worship of angelic 
mediators and asceticism. The Colossian 
church was mainly Gentile, and this 
doctrine was taught by converts from 
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Judaic, Tvbo tried to Impose its oere> 
moiiiai obserTanoes upon tbeir Oentile 
brctbxen. Epaphras, tbe founder of the 
church at Coiossae. informed St Paul of 
this, and tbe Apostle wrote to combat this 
invadtngr *pbilosopby* and earnestly 
contend for the supreme dignity of Christ. 
The epistle oontains a remarkable state* 
ment of tlie cosmic significance of Clirlst, 
pre-existenlL divine, and the goal of all 
creation. The epistle was dispatched by 
the hands of Tychicus, who carried the 
Epistle to the Ephesians at the same time. 
The latter, being a circular letter to other 


easUy digested and is essential for early 

Colotomy, that operation which involves 
opening into the colon. 

Colour, sensation excited by tbe action 
of rays of light on the retina of the eyp. 
Light consists of electro-magnetic waves, 
and Its properties depend upon the wave* 
length of the waves. Of the whole group 
of radiations of the same nature, ranging 
from long wireless waves on the one hand 
to X-rays and gamma-rays on the other, 
the eye is sensitive to only a narrow band 
of wave-lengths. In this band the longest 
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churches besides Ephesus, is probably 
that described in iv. 16 as coming from 
Laodioea to Coiossae. See L. B. Radford, 
1931; also commentaries by J. B. Light- 
foot, 1876; T. K. Abbott, 1897. 

Colossus, word originally used by tbe 
Greeks, and afterwards adopted by the 
Romans, to designate statues that were 
more than life size, and particularly those 
of gigantic proportions. The name was 
especially used to signify the celebrated 
enormous statue known as C. of Rhodes, 
(see Apollo of Rhodes). Other famous 
colossi of the ancient world were the statue 
of Athena in the Parthenon (by Pheidios) 
and that of Nero In his Golden House. 

Colostrum, or Boastings, is the first milk 
taken from a cow or other animal follow- 
ing parturition. It Is usually rather yellow 
and thicker than ordinary milk and con- 
tains more protein. The extra protein is 
in the form of globulin which Is very 


waves excite the sensation of red atid the 
shortest that of violet. Ordinary whito 
light from the sun or from an incandescent 
solid or liquid can bo resolved into its 
components (by a prism, for example) to 
form a spectrum iu which the radiations 
of eacli particular wave-length are con- 
centrated at one point. In tills way it is 
shown that the radiation that excites in 
the eye the sensation of white consists of 
a mixture of radiations wliich separately 
produce sensations of C. Seven different 
C.S (red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, and violet) are conventionally 
distin^shed In the spectrum, but as each 
shades off gradually into its neighbours 
there is no sharp demarcation between 
them, and most observers find diffloulty 
in accepting all these C.s as distinct, 
preferring to regard the blue, indigo, and 
violet, for example, as shades rather than 
as separate C.s. Certain C.s such as brown 
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and purple are not found in the speotnun, 
and are not induced as sensations when 
light of any one wave-length falls on 

jh ordinary white light consists 
of a mixture of all the spectral C.s, the 
sensation of white can also be produced 
by other mixtures such as that of blue 
and yellow lights of appropriate in- 
tensities. or by red, blue, and green. 
This fact may be used in the production 
of white light by electric discharge lamps, 
the light from which appears to the eye 
to bo indistinguishable from ordinary 
white light, although the Intensities of the 
various C.s present are not necessarily 
the same iu the two cases. In the same 
way lights of such wave-lengths as 
separately produce the sensations of ptire 
spectral C.s may give, when mixed, a 
sensation indistinguishable from that of 
another spectrum C., or of a C. not found 
in the spectrum. A mixtoo of green and 
red lights, for example, produces the 
sensation of yellow. The C.s of non- 
lumlnescent objects therefore depend 
upon the nature of the light falling on 
them, upon their action on this light, and 
upon the reaction of tho eye to the light 
transmitted to it from the objects. With 
lew exceptions the action of a coloured 
ebjeot upon the light falling on It is merely 
one of subtraction of one or more spectral 
0.8 Thus when white light falls on a red 
glass tho glass appears red when viewed 
by transmitted light, because the light 
passing tlirough it has the wave-lengths 
associated with the sensation of red. This 
light may bo cither radiation of a narrow 
band of wave-lengths at the red end of the 
spectrum, or a wider baud In which red is 
the predominant C., because the red light 
is of a higher intensity than the orange 
and yellow. Similarly a blue glass 
appears blue because it absorbs all the 
rays except those at the blue end of the 
spectrum, while if the red and bine glasses 
are superimposed any radiation trans- 
mitted by the one is absorbed by the 
other, with the result that the combina- 
tion looks black. Opaque objects act in 
a similar w’ay- The light reflected to the 
eye penetrates tho surfewo of the object 
for a short distance while undergoing 
reflection, and iu doing so some of its C.s 
may be absorbed. If there is no pre- 
ferential absorption the object appears 
white when viewed in white light, and 
when viewed In coloured light appears 
to bo the C. of tho light. A blue object 
on the other hand appears blue in white 
light because It absoros light of tho red 
end of the spectrum, and reflects only 
that from the blue end. If viewed in blue 
light the light is reflected and the object 
still appears blue, but If only yellow light 
tails on it none is reflected, and it appears 
black. Most blue objects, however, 
reflect appreciable amounts of gi’een light 
as well as blue, and therefore appear green 
in a pure green light. When two pig- 
ments are mixed both may continue to 
absorb the same C.s as before. Thus 
when white light falls on a mixture of blue 
and yellow pigments the blue particles 
absorb all but the blue and green light. 


and the yellow all hut the orange, yellow, 
and CTeen. The only light not absorbed 
by either Is therefore green, so this is the 
C. seen by the eye. It is very important to 
distinguish carefully between the effects 
produced by the mixing of coloured lights 
and of piments. 

C. has three varying properties: it may 
be said to possess hue, purity, and fumi- 
nosity. Its hue or tint gives it its name, 
as, for example, ultramarine and indigo 
blues. The purity or rlclmess of a C. la 
determined by the amount of white light 
which is diluting the tint, and according 
to its purity we talk of the paleness or 
deepness of a given C. Again, tho 
liunlnoslty determines the shade of a C. 
and irives it its quality of darkness or 
brightness. Various theories as to the 
mode of O. perception have been put 
forward, but all meet with difficulties. 
Young (1807) and Helmholtz (1853) 
believed that the retina contains thi‘ee 
kinds of colour sensitive cells. Bach of 
these is excited by only one 0., and it is 
supposed that there are three physiologi- 
cally primary C.s. Opinions differ as to 
w'hat these C.s are, but we may take them 
as being red, green, and violet. According 
to this theory, if the cells sensitive to all 
three C.s be simultaneously excited, 
according to the proportion of excitation 
of each set of cells then the resultant 
impression may be either a simple C. or 
wliite. Similarly, simultaneous excitation 
(#the cells sensitive to ween and violet 
would result in some C, in the spectrum, 
ranging between green and violet, accord- 
ing to tho proportion of the excitation of 
the two cells. This theory will account 
for the appearance of consecutive coloured 
images. For example, if a red object bo 
viewed for a long while, the eye becomes 
fatigued to red, and in darkness an image 
composed of green and violet will result In 
an after image of a pale greenish-blue hue. 
Viewing an object in whlto light with the 
eye fatigued to red, then, causes one to see 
an intense complementary Image coloured 
by a blend of green and violet. See 
also INTERPBKKNCE ; Liqht; Spectrum; 
Vision, Defects of. See A. H. Church, 
Colour, 1901 ; W. de W. Abney, Jiesearches 
in Colour-vision, 1913; E. R. Watson, 
Colour in Relation to Chemical Constitution, 
1918; W. H. Bragg, Universe of Liaht, 
1933. 

Colour, in Ai’t. Primary C.s are red, 
yellow, and blue in practice, iu contrast 
to the red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, and violet iu pure physics. Secon- 
dary C.s are produced by a inixture of pig- 
ments, representing the primaries. These 
are orange (a mixture of red end yellow), 
green (l)lue and yellow), and violet or 
purple (red end blue). Tertiary C.s are 
produced by a mixture of two or more of 
the secondaries; generally dark and 
tending to greys or browns, they are in 
practice lightened or darkened by the 
addition of white or black pigment. See 
also I»IGMBNT. 

Colour Bar (see also Aparthf.id), 
discriminatory legislation or regulations, 
or a spontaneous prejudice and sentiment, 
against coloured races. It is of great 
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antiquidtT* and, in its widor implications, 
is a corollary of slavery. The white man’s 
more etflcient technical equipment and 
more advanced intellectual achievements 
tended to make him contemptuous of 
native, and especially Alrican native, 
manners and customs and culture 
generally. This attitude of ‘superiority* 
does not, however, explain the discrimina- 
tion, which is motivated by the white 
man’s determination to retain his privi- 
leged position. In this article the phrase 
C. B. will be used in the technical sense of 
formal disoriminatorv legislation rather 
than in the sense of discrimination social, 
religious, economic, and educational, both 
official and unofficial, which sometimes 
characterises the general relationship 
between the white man and the coloured. 

Discriminatory or differential laws and 
regulations are mainly found in Africa — 
in the Union of S. Africa, 8. Khodesia, and 
to a limited extent in the Brit, depen- 
dencies in K. Africa — and in the S. states 
of the U.S.A. In the Brit. W. Indies or 
other parts of the world under Brit, 
dominion the C. B. is almost non-existent. 
To a much smaller extent W. Africa, not 
being suitable for white settlement, also 
is markedly free from colour restrictions, 
especially as there exists a large inde- 
pendent pop. of peasant proprietors. 
C. B. may be said to be non-existent in 
the Fr., Portuguese African, and other 
dependencies; but this would not be tn^ 
of tbe Dutch colonies, especially trre 
Dutch B. Indies, where before the Second 
World War there was a strong Nationalist 
movement founded largely on the dis- 
parity, social and economic, between the 
Dutem or other Buropeans there and the 
natives. In the Asiatic dependencies of 
other Etiropean powers the 0 . B. question 
does not arise, though in S. Africa and 
Kenya there are alscriminatory laws 
against the large Indian immigrant pop. in 
those tw'o ters. The C. B. legislation in 
the Union of S. Africa, begun In 1912, hacl 
an important psychological effect, as it 
seemed to Justify all the imwritten C. B.s 
wliich had developed in the previous cen- 
tury or more in that country. A process 
was begun which soon excluded natives 
from working on the railways and In 
other forms of gov. employment, and led 
finally to the abolition of the Cope native 
franchise which began in Cape Colony 
in 1853 and ended in 1936 with the passing 
of the Native Franchise Bill. The removal 
of the Cape Coloured from the electoral 
roll in the Cape Prov. of S. Africa followed 
th<^a6sing of the Separate Representation 
of voters Act Amendment in 1956, which 
brought into force the Separate Represen- 
tation of Voters Act of 1951. 

The C. B. in 8. Africa had its foundation 
in the clause of the original constitution 
of the Transvaal: ‘There shall be no 
equality between black and white, either 
in Church or State,* the very antithesis 
of the political ideal Implicit in Cecil 
Rhodes’s phrase: ‘Equal rights for all 
civilised men south of the Zambesi.* In 
1912 a political philosophy, based on tbe 
segregation of natives and Europeans, 
was put forward by the S. African Labour 


party, a policy which assured the per- 
manent maintenance of the white com- 
munity in a position of political and 
economic supremacy .and the preservation 
of the standards of European civilisation 
by reducing the contacts of the 2 races 
to the minimum which the economic 
system necessitated. Gen. Hertzog (q.v.) 
came into office on this programme in 
1924, and developed it to tbe full. But 
this C. B. policy only works oflecilvely 
where there are big industries or mines, 
especially where white labour is organised. 
The number of natives residing In urb. 
areas is rigorously controlled and their 
locations kept separato from the Euro- 
pean residential areas. It is at the same 
time assumed In S. Africa, as in s. 
Rhodesia, wMoh has adopted the same 
principles, that within the sphere of tho 
native reserves the professions and skilled 
trades shall be fully open to Africans. 
Union policy has not only strongly in- 
fluenced S. Rhodesia, but also to some 
extent determined the attitude of Euro- 
pean settlers in the highlands of Kenya. 
Most of the Brit. ters. In tropical Africa, 
how’ever, are climatically unsuitable for 
white settlement and their development 
has been characterised by a different 
philosophy. But local opinion in Konya 
has favoured the S. African segr^ation 
olicy, while public opinion in Britain 
as taken the view that native interests 
deserve more explicit consideration. In 
Fr. colonial tors., (\ B. docs not exist, for 
economically the aim of the Fr. is that the 
mother country and the colonies should 
form a unit — a centralising attitude bound 
up with the ‘assimilatlonist* theories 
which had their origin in tho ogalltarian 
doctrines of tho Fr. Revolution and which 
remain the foundation of Fr. colonial 
philosophy. 

Although in P. Africa the operation of 
tho legal C. B. is confined to the mines, 
the trade union system applies in practice 
a C. B. discrimination in most of the 
skilled trades. The state, moreover, 
supports this, the so-called civilised 
labour policy, by legislation designed to 
prevent natives from entering the higher 
grades of skilled employment. But 
tbe policy of the S, African gov. is to 
encourage natives, within their demarcated 
areas, to become skilled artisans and to 
practise professions. The Mines and 
Works Amendment Act, 1926, is the most 
conspicuous O. B. measui’e, and the one 
that Is generally known as the C. B. law. 
Tt authorises the gov. to make regulations 
providing that certificates of competency 
in certain occupations shall be granted 
only to Europeans and certain classes of 
coloured persons; in practice the regula- 
tions apply to the grant of certificates of 
competency for certain operations in 
mining. Tho ‘civilised labour* policy 
exists in principle in S. Rhodesia, but in 
the absence of any large ‘poor white' 
community, and of large industrial 
organisations, it is less in evidence than 
in the Union ; but there is none the less a 
considerable body of differential legis- 
lation, particularly in relation to land 
apportionment, trade unions, marketing 
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systems, and the regulation of the moTe- 
ments of natives by the 'pass* system. 
The pass laws appear in their most con- 
spicuous form In S. Africa — ^there are trek 
posses to enable a native to leave his 
reserve, an identification pass to satisfy 
the police, a travelling pass to buy a 
ticket, a monthly pass serving as a con- 
tract of service, a daily labourer's pass, 
and sev. other kinds. These passes were 
originally in the nature of police regula- 
tions, but were later utilised to assist 
in securing a supply of labour, and to 
prevent desertion; and. In their latest 
stage, while still used to safeguard the 
labour contract, they have become part 
of the machinery of the segregation policy, 
being instrumental in restrlctmg the Inflirs 
of a native pop. into urb. areas. The 
pass system also exists in S. Hhodesia 
and Kenya, but in both cases the regula- 
tions are simpler and less exacting. In 
Konya the use of pass laws originally 
arose from tho need to check wandering 
tribesmen and stock thieves, and it was 
only later that they were used to meet 
labour difficulties. Despite the C. B. 
tendencies in imitation of S. Africa, there 
is no actual O. B. legislation in S. Rho- 
desia; but tho Industrial Council Act 
and tho strength of organised labour in 
tronsport and skilled occupations there 
have been able to prevent the rise of any 
large class of native skilled workers 
occupied In the European economic 
system. Kenya does not show the same 
conflict of interests between the European 
and African as in the industrial develop- 
ment of the Union of S, Africa. Such 
conflict with European interests as does 
exist has arisen from tho position claimed 
by Asiatics in the political field and in 
regard to land settlement ; and in the in- 
dustrial sphere the settler community has 
supported, the tendency of Africans to 
replace Asiatic skilled labour. These 
considerations largely explain the nature 
of the differential laws applioable to 
natives in Kenya: they deal primarily 
with the place of tho native in the Euro- 
pean farming areas and have only in a 
small degree been motived by apprehen- 
sions of the result of contact in the 
industrial and social fields. 

Whether there is any biological Justi- 
fication for the assumption of coloured 
inferiority in intellectual capacity to the 
white man, or real biologioal foundation 
for the concept of 'race,* may be studied in 
A. C. Haddon, The Races of Man^ 1929; 
J. Huxley and A. C. Haddon, We Euro- 
peanSt 1935; Ruth Benedict, Race and 
Racism, 1912. 

Unlike the old Transvaal Constitution 
(quoted above) tho Amer. Declaration of 
Independence, 1776, proclaimed as a 
self-evident truth the fact that all men 
were created equal and endowed by their 
Creator with certain Inalienable rights, 
including 'liberty.* But evidently the 
framers of tliis constitution regarded 
Negroes as property and therefore 
incapable of having rights. After the 
Civil war the whites of the S. feared that 
if the Negroes had the vote they miffht 
outnumber them; hence it was decided 
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that only those who paid a certain sum In 
taxes could vote, and this is still the law 
in most of the states where there are large 
numbers of Negroes — a law which is 
essentially discriminatory in view of the 
poverty of the Negro. But while in the S« 
the Negroes are made to keep apart from 
the whites in all public places such as 
railway stations or public conveyances, 
and in the N. contact is reduced to a 
minimum, there exists no C. B. legislation. 

The foregoing observations take account 
of the C. B. simply as a problem of social 
adjustment. The Christian view, however* 
is that of a moral problem, and the great 
majority of Christian Churches are strongly 
opposed to tho C. B. Rom. CJal.holio 
tbeolo^ is explicit on this point: race 
preiudloe, discrimination, and compulsory 
racial segregation are sinful. The asser- 
tion rests upon 2 fundamental princli>le8, 
as follows: (1) Since all men have been 
created by God, and are consequently 
sons of the same Eternal Father, they 
all possess the some fundamental human 
dignity and rights. (2) The redemptive 
mission of Christ was fulfilled on behalf 
of all men, who therefore enjoy the same 
supernatural dignity and rights as 
members of His Mystical Body. 

See W. M. Macmillan, Warning from the 
West Indies, 1936, and Africa Emergent, 
1938; Lord Hailey, An African Svrrey, 
1938 (the most reliable authority); D. 
IWestcrmann, The African To-day and 
To-morrow, 1939; J. Cary, The Case for 
African Freedom, 1941 ; M. Perham, 
Africans and British Rule, 1941; S. Van 
I der Horst, Native Lahcnir in Sotith Africa, 
1942; E. H. Brookes, The Colour Problems 
of Smith Africa, 1943; E. Huxley and M. 
Perham, Race and Politics in Kenya, 
1944; H. Kuper, The Uniform of ('ohmr, 
1947; G. H. Calpin, Indians in South 
Africa, 1949; E. Ilellman and L. Abra- 
hams (ed.). Handbook of Race Relations, 
1 949 ; Sheila Patterson, Colour and Culture, 
1952; T. J. Haarhoff, Rase Problems in 
South Africa, 1952; J. Lafarge, S. J., The 
Catholic Viewpoint on Race Relations, 1 966 ; 
T. Huddleston, C. R., Naught for Your 
Comfort, 1966; and A. Steward, You are 
Wrong, Father Huddleston, 1956. 

Colour-blindness (Achromatopsia), affec- 
tion of the eyes which renders thorn unable 
to disttngruish certain colours or shades of 
colour; in an extreme form, which Is very 
rare, everything appears grey. O. is 
nearly always congenital. More common 
to the male than the female sex, it Is 
transmitted through the female to male 
children. About 10 per cent of the male 
population have some defect of colour 
vision. The colour-blind woman is rare. 
The most common form of defect consists 
In difficulty in distinguishing difleronoea 
between red, green, and yellow. People 
with this defect are sometimes called red- 
green blind. They can see the colotirs 
but have difficulty In disttnemlshing 
which is which. There is also a defect In 
which blue, green, and yellow are con- 
fused. Often boys with defective colour- 
vision grow up unaware of their disability, 
and since 1963 many education authori- 
ties test schoolchildren for colour vision. 

♦ Y 
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It Is wfee for the teat to be repeated be- 
tween the aaes of 16 and 20, as the condi- 
tion may have deteriorated by then. The 
cause of colour-blindness Is in some cases a 
defect in the function of the rods or cones 
of the rotino (see under Kyb), and In 
others the defect lies in the nerve cells of 
the visual centre in the brain. There are 
various test-cards used in the Mercantile 
Marino service and for railways, which 
show the colours of the spectrum, and 
candidates for appointment are required 
to pick out the various colours as they are 
named. Holmgren's test consists of 
matching and naming five finely matched 
shades of each of twelve different coknued 
wools, which are handed over, well mixed 
up, to the examinee. This has now been 
abandoned. The distinguishing feature 
of the Jap. Ishihara tests (10th ed. 1953; 
H. K. Lewis, London) is the application of 
the peculiarity of red -green C. which sees 
blue and yellow more brightly than red 
and green. The test plates consist of 
groups of tiny circles in varying colours 
and intensities of the same colours. Some 
of these form a numeral which may be 
read off correctly or incorrectly as it is 
seen by the person being tested. A 
coloured lantern test is also in use. See 
trlso Hkreditt, Types of Inheriiance. 
See W. D. Wright, Itesearches on Normal 
and Defective Colour Vision, 1946. 

Colour Photography, see Photography. 

Colour Printing is of three styles ; relief 
intaglio, and lithography. Relief is the 
oldest style, and includes printing from 
wood blocks, photo -engraved surfaces, 
and stereotype and electrotype plates. 
Intaglio work began In the 15th cent., and 
Includes engraving on copper or steel, 
etching, mezzotint process, and photo- 
gravure. Printing In colour may have 
been practised even before the lime of 
John Gutenberg of Mainz, the reputed 
inventor of printing, and some authorities 
think that the Roms, used a process of 
copying by engraving on ivory and then 
making tinted reproductions on canvas by 
means of plates. Even If this is mere 
speculation, as indeed is the assmnption 
that C. P. was known In the Far E. before 
the 18th cent., there is extant a 5th -cent, 
work, the ‘ Gospels of Ulphilas, * now in the 
Unlv. Llbraiy, Upsala, the text of which 
is in gold and silver on vellnm of a manve 
hue. There are also In the Victoria and 
Albert Musetim some examples of fabrics 
whose patterns would appear to have been 
made from wood blocks in the 11th cent.; 
and again, in the 15th cent, a Venetian 
decree was issued for the protection of the 
local industry of making coloured playing- 
cards and pictures of saints. But accord- 
ing to the leading authorities, notably 
R. M. Burch, O. P. had its origin in 
attempts to imitate by mechanical means 
the colour decoration of the MSS. which 
furnished the text for the earliest printed 
books (see Iixuminatiok of Manu- 
scripts). It is doubtful whether, in the 
eaiiler period of C. P.* any separate 
pictures in colours, as distinct from 
rubricated typopraphy and other coloured 
type, were produced, one difficulty, how- 
ever, being to distinguish, in the extant 


MSS., where the printer's work ends and 
hand-work begins. The chief printers in 
colour at this period wore those of Venice, 
London, Mainz, Paris, and St Albans. 
Tho 3 6th cent., however, saw the rise of 
the art of printing pictures in colours bv 
the method which is known to this day as 
chiaroscuro (q.v.), the aim being the 
rendering of various tones of one colour. 
Among the earliest printers in chiaroscuro 
were Ugo da Oarpl, who Is believed by 
older writers to have been tho inventor of 
the process, and Jost do Necker, an Ant- 
werpian, believed by Bartsch to have 
invented the process; but there are other 
names anterior in date to these, includlTig 
Malr of Landshut, a Gor. artist, and 
Francisco Dcutato, a Venetian, who 
printed la a dark brown colour; and it was 
also practised by many of the great 
masters of engraving, painting, and 
drawing who were contemporary with the 
inventor of the process, whoever he was. 
These included Biurgkmair, Cranach, 
Diirer, many of whose drawings, en- 
gravings, and woodcuts suggest chiaros- 
curo work. Colours in chiaroscuro print- 
ing wore evidently applied by the press at 
this time, hand -colouring or stencilling 
being a later process used to supplement 
the press colouring and chiefly for 
colouring playing-cards, though to some 
extent it was used in the 16th, 17th, and 
18th cents, for book illustrations. The 
art of producing prints in tho original 
chiaroscuro stylo appeal's to have died out 
with John Sklppe, of Ledbury, about 
whom little is known beyond tho fact 
that ho was oduc. at Morton College, 
Oxford. Skippe, who lived in the 18th 
cent., used throe- or four-tone blocks, 
generally browns, ochres, or olive greens in 
varying shades. With tho 18th cent, 
comes tho rise of intaglio-printing pro- 
cesses. Mezzotint engraving was in ven Led 
by Ludwig von Siegon (1609-c. 1C75), an 
ofHcor in the service of William VJ, land- 
grave of Hesse, In the 17th cent.: but the 
printing of mezzotinted plates Is a late 
18th -cent, art, and, together with it, two 
other processes — stipple engraving and 
aquatinting — ^were invented. All these 
are 'grain' processes, i.e. the grain is 
formed by a series of dots so arranged as to 
conform to the pianos and modelling of the 
subject (see under Engraving). Tho first 
engraver to practise stipple work was 
Johann Lutma, a 17 th -cent. Ger. silver- 
smith, sev. of whoso plates are extant. 
Notable Fr. engravers in stipple were 
Jean Francois, of Nancy (b. 1717), Louis 
Bonnet (b, 1743), and Gilles Domarteau 
(b, 1722), the last two being engravers in 
the crayon style. Bonnet printed in 
colour from sev. plates to imitate pastel. 
The first Eng. stipple engraver was Wm 
Wynne Ryland (1732-83), who, after 
completing his training in Paris, beoamo 
engraver to King George III. Improve- 
ments on the process were made by a 
London engraver, Robert Laurie (c. 1755- 
1836), who invented a method of pro- 
ducing oopi>erplate pictures in colours at 
one impression, by inking the plate with 
stump brushes — ^a combination of mezzo- 
tint and stipple designed to produce book 
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illustrations at a low cost. Aquatint, 
the latest of the intaglio engraying pro- 
cesses not dependent on photogra^y, is 
really tone etching, the graving being 
effected by the use of acid, so that there 
need be no lines. The authorities ascribe 
the invention to Jean Baptiste le Prince, a 
Fr. painter and engraver, who d. in 1781, 
and give the date of the first adaptation 
of the aquatint method to C. P, as about 
1768. In England the earliest exponent 
was Paul Sandby (1725-1809), whoso 
work was in monochrome only. Other 
notable names in the art of aquatinting 
are P. L. Debucourt, court painter to 
Louis XVI, whose ‘Promenade in the 
Gallery of the Palais Royal’ is famous; 
J. F. Janinet (6. 1762), a flue draughts- 
man and designer; and J. T. Prestel 
(6. 1739), a Ger. artist. Some of the roost 
familiar 18th -cent. Eng. prints in colour 
are Wheatley's ‘Cries of London,* of 
which modem copies ore still produced. 
Jap. colour prints, made from wood 
blocks, were well advanced by the early 
18th cent., the greatest of the earlier 
exponents belr^ S. Harunobu, who was 
imitated by Utamaro, the latter’s prints 
initiating the European vogue of Jap. 
prints and their influence on colour in 
European painting. Hokusai (1760-1849) 
was the most famous of all Jap. colour- 
prints artists, his best-known series being 
the ‘Thirty-six Views of Mount iSijl’ 
{see Japan, Art). In the 19th cent, there 
was a notable revival of the old chiaros- 
ctiro process in a new form known as 
cliroino-xylography, and the most famous 
name in this connection is that of George 
Baxter (1804-67), the son of a Lewes 
typographer, whoso process, really only 
printing in oil colours from wood blocks, 
consisted In colouring an impression from 
an outline or key block, which was either 
a copper or steel plate or a litho stone, by 
successive Impressions from colour blocks 
of wood or metal. He certainly achieved 
his object, which was to produce oma- 
moutal prints in colours which resembled 
highly ooloured painting in water colour 
or oils, and for some time he hold the 
field alone. Later names in chromo- 
xylography were those of Charles 
Knight (1791-1873), the pioneer of cheap 
illustrated magazine Utorature, whose 
coloured plates for Old England Worthies 
(1847) were well known; George C. 
Leighton (ft. 1826), the printer-publisher 
of the Jllustraied London Neuis, in 1 884 ; 
Henry Vizetelly (1820-94), who engraved 
pictorial subjects for popular books; 
Edmund Evans {b. 1826), the best known 
of all the wood engravers for colour 
work except Baxter: his coloured line 
engravii^s, e.g. those after pictures by 
Walter Crane, Randolph Caldecott, and 
Kate Greenaway, are remarkable for 
daintiness, and he will always be remem- 
bered as the pioneer in the production 
of cheap colour-illustrated cMldrcu’s 
books; Benjamin Fawcett (h. 1808), whose 
coloured prints in the Illustration of the 
hooks he pub, on Brit, birds, moths, and 
butterflies exemplify his process of fine 
printing in colours ; and the Kndfler 
brothers (6. 1859 and 1861) of Vienna, 


whose beautiful colour prints soon became 
familiar in the windows of London art 
dealers. The 19th cent, also witnessed 
the introduction of an entirely new oolour- 
printing method, ohromo-lithography (for 
the principle see under Lithoqrapry). 
The application of the principle of litho- 
graphy to C. P. consists, as in ohromo- 
xylography, in first preparing the design, 
and determining the number of tints in 
which it is to be reproduced, and then 
drawing on a litho stone that portion 
which is to be in a particular colour, and 
so on with eaoh of the other colours, the 

g rint being made np by the suooessive 
npressions from all the colour stones. 
This process Is considered to begin with 
the issue of the Pacts Monumentum^ a 
record of the facts of the peace of 1815, by 
J. A. Barth, of Breslau, produced In 1816. 
Other notable names in the earlier period 
of chromo-lithography ore those of 
Engelmann, Hnllmanael, Owen Jones, 
Michael Hanhort, and Wm Day. The 
later stage In ohromo-lithography dates 
from the middle of the 19th cent., when 
lithographic printing machinery was 
introduced. After this comes the adapta- 
tion of photography to ohromo-litho- 
graphy, said to have been suggested by 
Mr Burnett, a member of the Edinburgh 
Photographic Society, in 1857 — called 
photo-chromo-llthography, and later per- 
fected under the name oi photochromy. 

t 'photochrom’ is a colour photograph, 
c base of which is generally a collotype 
print, produced direct from the film or 
through the medium of a transfer on to 
stone. Modern Fr. chromo -lithographs 
are among the best examples of this pro- 
cess, especially those of Pierre Vidal. The 
artist-lithographer producing his ovm 
oolonr effects from stone or plate is well 
represented by Toulouse-Lautrec (q.v.), 
and there has been a modem revival of this 
‘auto-lithography’ for posters and book 
illustration. Modem colour prooosses In 
printing are developments of processes for 
making photography the means of repro- 
ducing natural colours as far as this is 
possible, and the 20th cent, saw many 
improvements in working the three- and 
four-colour half-tone process. Photo- 
gravure, a meohanical intaglio process 
which superseded the haud-engraved 
copper plate, is now widely used for colour 
reproductions, especially In popular jour- 
nals. See also Collotype; Engraving; 
Lithography; Photogravure; Print- 
ing; Process Work. See W. Gamble, 
Line Photo-Engravintf, 1909, and Photo- 
graphy and its ApplioaiionSt 1920; V. 
Preissig, Zur Technik der faroigen 
Radierung u. des Farben-Kupferstiehs, 
1909; R. M. Burch, Colour Printing and 
Colour Printers. 1910; L. O. Martin, 
Colour and. Methods of Colour Reproduc- 
tion, 1923; E. J. Wall, Tfte HiMory of 
Three-Colour Photography^ 1925; H. Cur- 
wen, Processes of Oraphic Reproduction, 
1934; T. Griffiths, Colour Printing, 1949. 

Colour-sergeant, the highest non-com- 
missioned rank in the Brit, army (i.e. that 
immediately below warrant officer). It 
was introduced in 1813. Sinoe 1913 the 
holders of the rank have always been 
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deeignatied by the appointments they 
hold (e.ff. company sorgeant major) and it 
Is nsnauy incorrectly assumed that the 
rank no loncrer eidsts. 

Colours, Fast, Bee pYis. 

Colours, Military, ilagrs and standards 
home by most infantry regiments and 
hattalions, and sometimes also by other 
troops. From the very earliest times 
banners or similar devices have been used 
by fighting bodies both on land and sea 
to act as a rallying-point and a signal. 
From the very fact of this practical value 
as a rallying-point, the banner or standard 
began to exercise a moral influence. This 
is already seen in fully develoiied form in 
the days of the Horn. Empire, when the 
loss of the eagle was the greatest disgrace 
a legion could sustain. Similarly, the 
flags of later times became, as It were, an 
enibodiment of the spirit of the regiment, 
the link binding the soldiers of the time 
with the veterans of the past. The loss of 
the standard was the break-up of the 
regiment. The colours, then, were in- 
variably taken Into battle until the last 
quarter of the 19th cent., but now the 
systems of modem warfare have led to the 
coloui'S being left at home by Brit, regi- 
ments, According to the present arrange- 
ment, dating from the time of Queen 
Anno, each Brit, regiment or battalion has 
two colours, the queen's colour and the 
regimental colour. The former is a Union 
flag, except in the case of foot guards^ 
The regimental colour is a flag of the same ‘ 
colour us the facings of the regiment, with 
the name and titles of the regiment, 
together wdth the names of its pre-World 
War I battle honours, blazoned thereon. 
(Later battle honours appear on the 
queen’s colour.) Both coloiu« measure 
S ft 9 in. by 3 ft, the stave being about 
8 ft fl in. Rifle regiments, engineers, 
artillery, and the departmental corps do 
not carry colours. With cavalry (and 
armoured) regiments coloiu’S take the 
form of standards and guidons. House- 
hold Cavalry and Dragoon Guard regi- 
ments bear standards. Dragoons and 
now also Hussars and Lancers bear 
guidons. See T. J. Edwards, Standards^ 
Guidons, and Colours of the Cofnmomveatth, 
Forces, 1963. 

Colours of Animals, see Animals, 
Colours of. 

Colti Samuel (1814>62), Amer. inventor, 
h. Hartford, Connecticut: went to sea, 
and later lectured on cnem. In 1835 
he obtained his first patent for a six- 
barrelled rotating breech revolver, and 
founded the Patent Arms Company at 
I»aterson, New Jersey, for the manuf. of 
these weapons. In 1852 he built the 
enormous works of the Colt’s Patent Fire- 
Arms Manufacturing Company at Hart- 
ford. 

Coltsfoot, popular name of TussUago 
farfara, a herb of the family Composltae, 
mowing wild in Britain. Its leaves are 
heart-shaped and denticulate. Stems 
bear a bead of bright yellow flowers. The 
leaves form the basis of herb tobacco used 
as a remedy for asthma. 

Coluber, genus of ophidian reptiles 
(snakes). The flfty-oddl species are ail 


non-polsonous, and occur in Europe, Asia, 
and America. The eye Is large, tne pupil 
round, the scales are either smooth or 
keeled. The species attain a great length 
and are ovlpiwous. C, quatuorlineatus, a 
native of S. Europe and the Tirol, is up to 
8 ft long; O, UmoissimuB, the Aesculap 
snake, of S. and SE. Europe, attains a 
maximum of 5 ft; C. leopardinus is a 
beautiful snake found in Europe and 
Asia Minor. 

Colum, Padraio (1881- ), poet, b. 
Longford, Ireland. Educ. at local schools, 
he removed to Dublin, where he joined 
the Irish Renascence group of writers 
which included Yoats, Synge, and 
Lady Gregory. His second play. The 
lAtndt 1905, was the Irish Theatre’s first 
success; others were The Fiddler* a House, 
1907, and Thomas Muskerry, 1910. With 
James Stephens and Thomas MacDonagh 
he founded the Irish Review, of which he 
was editor 1912-13. In 1914 he visited 
America and eventually settled in Connec- 
ticut. His vols. of verse include Wild 
Earth, 1907, and TheStory of Lowry Maen., 
1937. Ho also wrote a large number of 
books for children, and od. An Anthology 
of Irish Verse, 1948, and A Treasury of 
Irish Folklore, 1955. In 1953 he was 
awarded the Gregory Medal of the Irish 
Academy of Letters. 

Columba, Saint (521-97), known also as 
Columkille and Colm, is said to have been 
5. at Garton, co. Donegal. Ho early 
learned the principles of asceticism under 
St Finnian of Clonard, and embraced the 
monastic life at Glasnevin : ordained priest 
in 546. About four years later he founded 
the monastery of Durrow: he also founded 
many smaller ones in Ireland. In 5()3 ho 
set out with twelve followers for tho little 
is. of Hy or Iona, off the W. coast of Mull, 
Argyll, and founded a monastery there. 
He then settled down to the work of his 
life, the conversion of the Plots, Scots, and 
N. Eng. Throngh his teaching, example, 
attd miracles the work progressed 
favourably, and C. estab. monastories in 
several parts, all subject to Iona and a 
rule which he himself compiled. His bio- 
CTapher, St Adanman (q.v.), tells us that 
ho could not bear to remain idle a moment, 
and the aggressiveness of some of his acts 
may be put down to this same cause. 
According to tradition as recorded in the 
Annals of CSonmacnoise he wrote some 
300 books with his own hand, though 
there is scant authority for the Identifloa- 
tlon of any. His life was austere in the 
extreme, yet everywhere his cheerfulness 
and virtue predisposed men in his favour. 
His feast is on 9 June. See W. P. Mon- 
talembert, St Columba, 1868: W. P. 
Skene, Celtic Scotland, 1877; Adanman, 
Vita Sancli Columbae, ed. J. T. Fowler, 
1894: W. D. Simpson, The Historical 
St Columba, 1927; Lucy Meuzies, St 
Columba of Iona, 1935. 

Columba, Columbidae, see Pigeon. 

Columba Noaohi (Noah’s Dove), small 
constellation in the S. hemisphere, close 
to Canls Major and Lepus. Puppis, Piotor, 
and Gaelum are also near by. 

Columban, or Columbanus, Saint (c. 
545-615), Irish monk and missionary. 
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whose fea«t te celebrated on 21 Nov. W. slope ol the Rooky Mts., 80 m. N. of 
B. to Leinster, he entered the great Celtic the U.S. line. Second to the Mississippi to 
mopaste^ of Bcuigor to Ulster. In 680 vol. among U.S. rivs., It dratos a basto of 
he led a band of monks on a missionary 259,000 sq. m., including most of Idaho, 
journey to the Continent, where he Washington, and Oregon, and parts of 
preached with success to Brittany and the Montana, Wyoming, Nevada, and Utah. 
Vosges, and founded the abbey of Luxeull. in the Big Bend region Is the Grand 
His denunciation of the Fnmkish court Coulee, the site of a large Irrigation 
led to his exile; he went to N. Italy and reservoir of the Columbia R. project. Its 
founded the abbey of Bobbio, where he d. course at first is S. through various lakes. 
His followers embraced the Rule of St till it reaches the N. border of Washington. 
Benedict, and thenceforward exercised an It then continues its course irregularly to 
important influence on W. civilisation the Oregon frontier, before reaching 
(see St Gaxl). The Maynooth mission to which it receives, on the Lb., the Spokane 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF ST MARY, IONA, AND MONASTERY BUILDINGS 
The existing buildings were originally founded by Benedictines, c. 1203, near the site 
of St Columba’s church, c. 663. The church has been restored by the Church of 
Scotland, and the monastery buildings by the Iona Community. 


China is dedicated to St C. and the 
missionary priests are trained at St C.’s 
College, Dalgan Park, Navau. 

Columbarium (Lat. colwnha, dove), 
name of the niches or buildings for the 
storage of sepulchral urns containing 
ashes of the dead. The fancied resem- 
blance between a dovecote and the niches 
round the walls of Horn, burial-chambers 
gave rise to the name. Such tombs were 
mainly used for the pooiur classes, and 
were ei*ected by wealthy families for their 
slaves, or by funeral associations under 
the empire. Examples near Rome are 
those of the Vigna Codinl at the Licinian 
Gardens. The ustrina were attached to 
the columbaria. In modern times C. 
means a room connected with a crematory, 
provided with niches for the funeral urns. 

Columbia, with the exception of the 
Yukon the largest riv. of the W. side of 
America, rises to Brit. Columbia on the 


H. and the Snake R., the latter being its 
largest trib. It then turns W. once more, 
and flows along the N. border of Oregon, 
casting itself into the Pacific by an estuary 
about 35 m. long and from 3 to 7 m. wide. 
Its mouth forms a deep-water harbour: 
ocean-going ships pass through a channel 
to the mouth of the Willamette R. and 
the ports of Portland and Vancouver. 
Bonneville Dam is at the head of tide- 
water. The C. passes through a moun- 
tainous country, and its scenery is 
remarkable. The salmon fisheries flour- 
ish (39,000,000 lb. annually), and there 
are large canning stations at the mouth 
of the riv. The falls, however, make 
clear navigation possible for only 160 m., 
up to the Cascades. Above these there 
is another navigable stretch of 50 m. 
reaching to The Dalles. Canals, however, 
allow riv. boats to go farther upstream. 
The C. is 1200 m. long. 
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Columbia ; 1. Cap. and largest city of S. 
Carolina, U.S.A., on Oongaree B. Just 
l)elow the falls: it is navigable to this 
point. O. is an Important railway, trade, 
and distributing centre, with manufs. of 
cotton goods and cars, large iron-works, 
and trade in ootton. The state univ. 
was founded in 1805. Allen XJniv. and 
Benedict College (both Negro) and 
Columbia Bible College are also here. 
Near by is Fort Jackson, a large U.S. 
Army post. There ore many fine public 
buildings. C. was occupied by Gen. 
Sherman in Feb. 1865, and much of it 
burnt. Pop. 86,915, many coloured. 

2. Cap. of Maury co., Tennessee, U.S. A., 
on the Duck R. 40 m. SW. of Nashville, 
in fine farming country. Many mules 
are raised and there are flour mills, etc. 
There was fighting here during the Civil 
War. Pop. 10,900. 

3. City, cap. of Boone co„ Missouri, 
U.S.A., in a^o. and coal-mining area 
20 m. NW. of Jefferson City. It manufs. 
shoes and clothing and is the seat of the 
Unlv. of Missouri and Stephens College. 
Missouri State Historical Society Library 
is here. Pop. 32,000. 

Columbia, British, see British Colum- 
bia. 

Columbia, Distriot of, the seat of gov. 
of the U.S.A. It is an artificially rect- 
angular piece of ter. of some 69 sq. m., 
within the ambit of the state of Maryland. 
After the Amer. colonies achieved them 
independence and formed themselves 
into a new nation, Philadelphia was at 
first the cap. But as there were in the 
beginning sharp Jealousies between the 
various states. It was deemed wise to 
establish a cap. about midway between 
the N. and S. slates along the Atlantio sea 
coast, this ter. at that time comprising all 
theU.S.A. Orl^nally an areaof 100 sq.m, 
was ceded for this purpose by Maryland 
and Virginia, but In 1846 Virginia’s 
portion S. of the Potomac was given back 
to that state. The Potomac B. flanks the 
dlst. for Its entire length to the S., and 
also flanks part of the perimeter of the city 
of Washington. Since an Act of Oonmss 
of 1 895 the city of Washington has been 
co-extensive with the dist. The diet, was 
formally estab. by Acts of Congress in 
1790~1. Under these Congress Itself 
assumed entire jurisdiction. Congress 
first met in the dist. tn 1800. John 
Adams, second president of the U.S.A., 
was inaugurated in Philadelphia, but was 
the first chief executive to live in the 
White House in Washington. Thomas 
Jefferson, third president, was the first 
one to be inaugurated in Washington. 
The feature of the diet. Is that the gov. 
is by Congress directly as to lorislation 
and by three executive commlsslonerR 
named by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. Each house of Congress 
has a special committee on dist. affairs. 
The result is that the dist., and Washing- 
ton in portioular, have not grown up in a 
haphazard fashion, but according to a 
fixed plan, with the determination to 
make the cap. one of the most beautiful 
in the world. Another peculiarity about 
the dist. is that persons bom there are 


practically disfranchised. There are no 
municipal elections, because the gov. is 
in the hands of the executive oommls- 
sioners and Congress. In presidential 
election natives of the dist. have no vote. 
The total pop. is 802,1 78. There are many 
industries in the dist., goods being pro- 
duced primarily for local consumption. 
The revenue of the dist. Is raised by real 
estate, personal, and business taxes, and 
from treasury grants in aid. Unlvs. ore 
Georgetown, under the Jesuits; George 
Washington, non-seotarlan: Howard, for 
coloured students; the CathoUo Unlv. of 
America; the National Univ.; and the 
Amer. Unlv. Trinity Collie is also here. 

Columbia University, New York City, 
was founded as King’s College in 1754, 
reorganised as C. College in 1784, and 
became C.U. (n 1896. It is one of the 
most important educational institutions 
In Amerfoa, and owes much to Nicholas 
Murray Butler (q.v.), who was president 
1902-45. The leading colleges are O. for 
mon undergraduates, Barnard (founded 
1889) for women, and Teachers (founded 
1888 — a part of C. U. since 1898). In 
addition there are faculties, schools, or 
colleges of arts, polltiocd science, philos- 
ophy, pure science, mines, engineering, 
chemistry, law, medicine, pharmacy, 
architecture. Journalism, business, and 
social work ; also Russian, E. Asian, 
European, and accounting institutes. The 
combined libraries bad 3,000,000 volumes 
in 1956. There was a teaching staff of 
4285, and the students numbered 27,000. 
The C. U. Press was founded in 1893. 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower was president 
1948-63. See also Barnard College. 

Columbine, or Aquilegia vtUgaris, a 
perennial herb, Brit, and European species 
of Banunculaoeae, which grows wild and 
is cultivated In variety as an oniamental 
plant. Leaves are spirally arranged, 
bi-temate ; flowers are sev. to a stem, with 
5 petaloid sepals, 5 petals, each with a long 
nectar-secreting spur, and numerous 
stamens, arranged in whorls of 5. The 
audroocium matures before the gynae- 
oeum, and fertilisation is effected by long- 
tongued humble-bees seeking pollen and 
nectar. 

Columbine, see Harlequinade. 

Columbite, uiobate and tantalate of iron. 
It occurs chiefly In pegmatite veins, boar 
ing tantalite, cassiterite, and wolframite, 
In the Black Hills, S. Dakota, and in 
W. Australia. 

Columbium, alternative and less usual 
name for the chemical element Niobium 
(q.v.). 

Columbus, Bartolomeo (d, 1514), brother 
of Christopher. He was an excellent cosmo- 
grapher and produced many ingenious 
globes, maps, and sea charts. He is said 
to have been deputed by Christopher 
to lay his project of exploration before 
Henry VII of England, but to have been 
delayed by pirates till after the patronage 
of Ferdinand of Spain had been obtained. 
He took part in ms brother’s discoveries, 
and was honoured together with him in 
1493. In 1494 he went to San Domingo, 
of which he became governor, and where, 
after sev. expeditions, he d. 
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Columbuf » Christopher (Latinised form 
of It. Cristofero Colombo; Sp. form 
Cristobal Colbn) (c. 1446-1506), famous 
navififfl'tor and discoverer of tho New 
World, b, near Genoa, where his father 
^as a wool-carder. The exact date of his 
birth is uncertain, authorities varying 
from 1436 to 1457, but 1446 is the most 
probable. It is said that for a time ho 
followed his father's trade, but he was 
certainly at sea before the age of llftecn. 
The accounts of his early voyages are 
doubtful and obscure, but they extended 
over a vast range, from tho Levant to 
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Iceland. In 1470 he was WTeck<?d off the 
coast of Portugal, near Cape 8t Vincent, 
but ho came ashore on a plank, and 
settled In that country. Before 1480 
lie had married Fellpa Mofiiz, the 
daughter of Barholomco Porestrello, an 
important navigator and captain, flrst 
governor of Porto Santo. For some years 
C, had been in correspondence with 
Paolo Toscauelll, the Florentine astro- 
nomer, 08 to the iiossibllity of reaching 
Asia by sailing westward. This project 
was present In nis mind as early as 1474, 
and bad been fostered by the reports of 
seamen, nunours hoard in Iceland, and the 
surmises of the ancients. His hypothecs 
wore fairly correct. Ho realised the 
spherical form of the earth, but he under- 
estimated its circumference. When, in 
addition to this, he over-estimated the 
size of Asia, his idea of the distance Im 
must go was about one-third of the correct 
one. It was nooessaiy for him to find 


some sovereign to support him in his 
enterprise. He applied flrst to John II 
of Portugal, and then by letters to Henry 
VII of England. He 'nslted Spain and 
applied to the powerful dukes of Medina 
Sidonia and Medina Cell, and this latter 
nobleman referred him to Queen Isabella. 
After some seven years of journeying, 
persuasion, and uncertainty, C. at long 
last succeeded in obtaining the help he 
required. On 3 Aug. 1492 he sot out 
from the tn of Palos with one ship of 
100 tons, tho Santa Marian and two 
caravels, the Pinta of 50 tons and the 
Nifdi of 40 tons. He first went to the 
CauaiT Is., and thence, on 6 Sept., the 
expedition really set out. His men were 
i tnsubordtnato and discontented from the 
beginning. Whatever happened they in- 
terpreted in an adverse manner, and the 
variations of the magnetic needle reduced 
them to groat terror. On 12 Oct. an is. 
was sighted, and named by O. San Sal- 
vador, now probably Watling Is. Tlie 
expedition then cruised In the neighbour- 
hood, discovering Cuba and Hispaniola 
or Espanola (Haiti). On this latter is. 
tho Santa Maria went ogroimd and had 
to be abandoned, and C. was compelled 
to return to Europe with the two caravels. 
Here he was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm, and honours were showered 
upon him. After six months in ^ain he 
started westward once more, on 25 Sept, 
nos, with a larger smiadron and 1500 
men. On this voya^ tne Is. of Domhiica 
was discovered. The great explorer, 
however, found the task of governing 
his colonies beyond his power, and after 
vexatious quarrels and illness ho returned 
to Spain in 1496. In 1498 ho made his 
third voyage, on which he reached the 
mainland of S. America, though he had 
coasted it as far as the Orinoco before he 
discovered its oharaoter. Many com- 
plaints had meanwhile been sent homo from 
tho colonists, and Ferdinand withdrew 
his favour from C. In 1499 a governor 
was sent out to suporsodo him, and he 
himself returned to Spain iu chains. On 
his arrival the tide of popular feeling 
again turned in his favour and he was 
released with fresh honours, and in 1502 
he made his fourth and last voyage in 
search of tho passage to India. After 
exploring tho gulf of Mexico he returned 
to Spain, and d. in none too prosperous 
circumstances at Valladolid. See Fer- 
nando C.’s life of his father (Eng. ed., 
1867), and biographies by Washington 
Irving, 1828; Sir A. Helps, 1869; H. Xi. 
Adams and H. Wood, 1892; and Sir C. It. 
Markham, 1893. See also U. H. Major's 
trans. of his Select Letters (Hakluyt 
Society), 1847; H. Ilarrlsse, Christophs 
CoUvmbe, 1884, and Christophs Colombe 
decani l^histoire, 1892; M. Andr5, Christo- 
pher Columbus (Eng. trans.), 1928; 
A. de Hevesey, 21ie Discoverer (life and 
adventures) (traus.), 1929; The Voyages: 
Journals of First and Third, and Letters 
concerning the First and Third Voyages 
(Including an account of the second 
voyage, hv A. Bemaldez), ed. by C. 
Janes, 1930 ; S. de Madariaga, Christopher 
Columbus, 1939, 1949. 
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his brother’s discovery, and accompanied 
him OP Ills second voyage. In 1493 he 
commanded the commission entrusted 
with the temporary gov. of Hispaniola, 
but was nnsiiooessftu, and was sent back to 
Spain as a prisoner in 1500. 

Columbus, Samuel (1042-79), Swedish 
author, a friend and pupil of Q. Stlem- 
hielm (Q.V.). He Is especially noted for 
his hvmns, which are the first genuine 
ones in the langua^. Among his works 
arc X>ett Bibliske Verld and Odae Sveticas, 
in which he follows the Ger. poet Opltz. 
Bee R. Hkholm, S, Columtnis, 19*24. 

Columbus: 1. Cap. of Ohio, U.S.A., on 
the Scioto R. 103 ra. NE. of Cincinnati, 
and an Important trade, distribution, and 
Industrial centre. The streets ore hand- 
some and broad, and there are splendid 
buildings, including the capitol and Ohio 
State Unlv. (20,500 students). There is a 
Btadiiim with 78,600 scats, and the 
libraries include Ohio State TJniv. Libra- 
ries, Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Library, Ohio State Library, 
and O. Public Library. Other points of 
interest include C. Gallery of Fine Arts 
and the Battelle Memorial Institute. 
Pop. 375,900. 

2. aty of Georgia, U.S.A. ; one of the 
leading industrial centres of the S. of the 
U.S.A. The falls of the R. Chattahooohe# 
generate electricity. It is a cotton 
market and an industrial and shipping 
centre, with textile mills, formdries, farm 
products processing plants, and railroad 
shops. It nianufs. clothing, yam, fabrics, 
machinery, electrical equipment, agric. 
Implements, fertiliser, and food products. 
The first cotton-mill worked by electricity 
was in C., and artificial ice was first made 
here on a commercial scale, and indus- 
trial training provided by public schools. 
Pop. 79,611. 

3. City, cap. of Bartholomew co., 
Indiana, U.S.A., 40 m. SSE. of Indianapo- 
lis. It mannfs. Diesel engines and wood 
and metal products. A large prehistoric 
Indian mound is near. Pop. 18,400. 

4. Cap, of Lowndes co., Mississippi, 
U.S.A on the Tombigbee. has timber and 
cotton industries. The Mississippi Col- 
lege for Women, with 1100 stuaents, is 
here; 1500 soldiers, victims of the Civil 
^Va^, were buried in Friendship Cemetery. 
Pop. 17,200. 

Columella, Lucius Junius Moderatus, 
Lat. writer on agrioultime of the Ist cent. 
AD. if. at Gades in Spain, lived partly in 
Syria, but chiefly at Rome; probably a. at 
Torentum. II is chief work, Ve He 
Husticat the fullest anct treatise on prac- 
tical agriculture, consists of 12 books in 
dactylic hexameters, and is addressed to a 
certain Publius Silvinus. The style is 
easy and copious, but the information is 
often of doubtful accuracy and seems to 
iiave been derived from books. There is 
an ed. by V. Lnndstrdm, 1897, and 
another (still incomplete) with trans. by 
H. B. Ash (Loeb Library, 1941 If.). 

ColumkiUe, see Coldmba, St. 

Column, in architecture, a vertical and 
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COLIIMN: THIC CLASSICAL (GREEK AND 
ROMAN) ORDERS OF ARCIUTEOTURE. 

A, Greek Doric; B, Roman Doric; 

C, Greek Ionic; D, Roman Ionic; 
Jffi, Greek Corinthian; F, Roman 
Corlutiiian. 

cylindrical member; usually supporting a 
load, but occasionally detached, as a 
commemorative monument, e.g. Nelson's 
C., London. Normally a C. consists of 
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three parts: capital, shaft, and base; but 
certain early typos of 0. (e^. Ok Doric) had 
BO bases. Auct Bgrptiau 0«8 were massive 
and often clumsy in design, without bases. 
Slender C.b formed a notable feature of 
Assyrian and Persian architecture. Gk 
architecture (q.v.) was ‘trabeated,* i.e. 
based upon C.s and beams. The three types 
of C.s invented and used by the Gks wore 
described by the Rom. architect Vitruvius 
(q.v.) under names which have been 
adopted ever since — ‘Doric,* ‘Ionic,* and 
‘Corinthian.* Vitruvius formulated stan- 
dard rules for each of the three tyiies, 
prescribing the correct relation of diameter 
to height in each case, and relating these 
dimensions to the series of beams — ^the 
•entablature* (q.v.) — ^Nvhiob the C.s sup- 
ported. His rules came to be known as 
^The Orders of Architecture,* and were 
followed by Rom. architects of his own 
time, also throughont the Renaissance. 
They still play a most important part in 
architectural design. The three types are 
shown on the illustration here. The Gks 
favoured the Doric Order, using the Ionic 
less frequently, and the Oorinthlan very 
seldom. The Roms, favoured the Corin- 
thian. The so-called ‘Tuscan Order* was 
an unimportant Renaissance variant of 
the Rom. Doric, and the ‘Composite 
Order* a rare Rom. variant of the Corin- 
thian. Both Gk and Rom. C.s were 
subtly swelled, not merely tapered, the 
swelliug being termed the ‘entasis* (q.v.). 
Except In the Doric Order, the capital 
(q.v.) was carved Into ornamental forms. 
Byzantine, Romanesque, and Gothic C.s 
and capitals did not strictly follow the 
classical Orders, but owed many of their 
features to them. Rom. arohlteoture was 
essentially ‘arcuated* (i.e. based primarily 
upon the arch-form) ; and where the Roms, 
introduced C.s from their Gk predecessors, 
they used them structurally In colonnades 
round their temples, etc. ; but also applied 
them, for purely decorative purposes, to 
arcuated buildings, o.g. the Colosseum 
(q.v.). 

Column, military formation in which the 
ujiits are arranged one behind the other, 
sev. ranks in depth. When military 
science was less developed, the European 
armies always fought In O., the soldiers of 
Napoleon invariably using this formation. 
The one exception was the Eng. Army, 
which always preferred the line. The 
advent of the broech-loadlng rifle, making 
it still more advantageous than formerly 
to have a long lighting front, led to the 
giving up of the columnar formation and 
the general adoption of th e line, lieser ves, 
however, stUl move in C., as this method is 
easier for movement. A Brit, battalion in 
C. has its four companies disposed ouo 
i)chiud tho other in parallel lines, the 
distance between each pair being equal to 
the front of one company. In half-C. 
this distance is halved, and in quarter-O. it 
is reduced to six paces. When cavalry 
moved in squadron C., the four troops 
which composed a squadron were arranged 
one behind the other in such a manner 
that a wheel to either side would bring 
them Into line. There ore various other 
minor distinctions of columnar formation. 


according to the kind of troops employed, 
and the term is often used somewhat 
vaguely to describe any body of troops 
moving rapidly. Thus we ^eak of C.s of 
artillery, supply C.s, and <3.8 under the 
command of a certain general. 

Columna Rof trato : 1. Triumphal pillar 
in the forum at Rome commemorating the 
victory of DuUlus over the Carthaginians 
oft Mylae in 260 bo. The name orighiated 
in the fact that the column was decorated 
with the beaks {rostra) of the vessris 
which had been captured. 

2. A book of this name, dealing with 
tho Brit. Navy, with special reference to 
the Dutch wars, was written by ^nuel 
Comber in 1727. 

Colunga, Sp. tn in the prov. of Oviedo, 
near the coast of the bay of Biscay. It is 
famous for its apples, and there are 
anthracite mines near by. Pop. 8000. 

Colutea, genus of leguminous plants, 
consists of hardy shrubs, all of whfoh are 
found in S. Eun^e, in Palestine, and in 
the Himalaya. O. arborescena, the blad- 
der-senna, Is often cultivated as an 
ornamental plant. The fmit is an in- 
flated legume, and the leaves are fre- 
quently used in the adulteration of senna. 

Colville, Sir Charles (1770-1843), general 
who served against the Irish rebels in 
1798, in the Ferrol expedition of 1800, the 
Egyptian expedition of 1801, the Penin- 
sular war of 1810-14, and in Belgium, 
S815. In 1810 he became oommander-in- 
chief at Bombay, and In 1828 governor of 
Mauritius. 

Colville, Sir Henry Edward (1852-1907), 
soldier. His first experience of active 
service was in the Sudan campaign of 
1884. During 1884-5 he served with tho 
Nile expedition. He was aoting-com- 
missioner in Uganda from 1893 to 1895, 
and commanded the Unyoro expedition. 
In 1 899 ho went out to the Cape at the out- 
break of the S. African war in command of 
a brigade of guards. He served under 
Lord Methuen at the battles of Belmont, 
Modder R., andMagersfontein: later given 
command of the 9tb Div., and assisted in 
the operations leading up to the battle of 
Paardoberg in Feb. 1900. Owing to the 
unfortunate engagements at Sanna*s Post 
in Mar. and at Lindley in May, C. was 
superseded and recalled to England in 
,luly. Among his pub. works are Tlve 
Bistory of the Sudan CampaigUf 1886, and 
The Work of the Ninth Division, 1901. 

Colvin, Sir Sidney (1845-1927), literary 
and art critic, b. London. In 1870 he 
became director of the Fltzwilllam Mus- 
eum, and in 1884 keeper of the prints and 
draw ings at the Brit. Museum. His works 
include contributions to many leading 
periodicals and to the Dictionary of 
Natitmal Biography', Landor, 1881; Keats, 
1887, both in tho English Mon of Letters 
series; J Florentine Picture-Chroniefe, 
1898 ; Drawi/ngs by Old Masters at Oxford, 
1902-8; Engraving and Engravers in 
EnglatM; 1906. He has also ed. Sdections 
frmn Landor, 1882; Letters of Keats, 1887; 
Wixrks of jB. L. Stevenson (Edinburgh ed.), 
1894-7; Letters of R, L, Stevenson, 1899, 
1911 ; John Keats : his Life and Poetry, his 
Friends, Critics, and After-fame, 1917; 
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Memoriss and Natea, 1921« See £. Y. | Comayaini»« dept of Eep« of Honduxaa. 
hucaBpTheColvinacmdtheir Frimda, 192%. It is mountainous, with some fertile 
Colwm Bay. watering-plaoe in Denbigh' plains, and watered by the Sulaoo and 
shire, Wales, 4f m. N£. of Conway, with a Humuya R.s. Contains numerous pre- 
fine sandy beaoh. Pop. 22,240. historic remains. A^rrioulture is carried 

Colza, or Rape, Oil, is obtained from the on in the valleys. There is gold and silver 
seeds of Braaaica campestris oleifera, by mining and felling of timber trees in the 
expression or by extraction with a solvent, primeval forest. Big game abounds. 
The crude oil is dark brown and has an Area 1019 sq. m. Unul 1880 C.. its cap., 
unpleasant taste and charaoteristio odour, was the cap. of Honduras under the name 
When refined it is a pale yellow liquid and of Yalladolld. Pop. (dept) 75,000; (tn) 
free from taste and odour, but is inclined 4800. 

to revert in flavour and enquire an un- Comb (Gk oomphas, pin, Ger. Kamm), 

f leasont taste. Its sp. gr. is about 0-912. toothed toilet instrument, used for clean- 
t can be * blown* like linseed oil (q.v.). ing and arranging the hair, for keeping it 
C. O. la heated with sulphur to produce in position when dressed, and as an orna- 
dark f^tioe or treated with sulphur ment for the head. The use of the C. is 
chloride to produce white factioe, both of of great antiquity, and specimens have 
which are used as rubber substitutes and been found in anct Egyptian, Gk, Rom., 
in rubber compounding. The oil is also and early Christian tombs, and in Swiss 
used in lubricants, as an illuminant, for lake-dwellings, being variously composed 
oiling wool, and as a quenching oil in of wood, especially boxwood, bone, horn, 
tempering steel. When refined it is some- and ivory. All these materials are still 
times used for edible purposes — ^in the used in ^e manuf. of C.s, together with 
manufacture of ghee-substitute. The tortoisesheU, metal, india-rubber, xylo- 
oake remaining after extraction of the oil nite, celluloid, etc. The one most corn- 
may be used la cattle foods, but as monly employed is horn, and there are 
mustard seed often becomes mixed with two main methods of manuf. For both 
rapeseed and is injurious to cattle, the the horn is cut into rectangular pieces, 
cake residue is often used as a manm'e. damped and heated, and passed out fiat. 
The plant is cultivated chiefly in China, In the first method a series of fine slits, 
India, Pakistan, Japan, and Sweden. varying with the size of the teeth required, 

Coma (Gk kama, deep sleep), condition are cut on one side by a small circular saw, 
of absolute unoonsclousness in which the which has now superseded the 'stadda* or 
patient does not react to external om double handsaw. This involves con- 
intemal stimuli. The patient is totally ’ siderable waste of material, but is the only 
insensible to his surroimdlngs. C. may method possible in dealing with some 
be due to disease or Injury of the brain or substances. The second method, known 
to the effects on the brain of poisons, as * twinning,’ or ’parting,* Invented by 
certain drugs, and toxic substances in the Lyne about 1828, utilises the wedges loft 
blood resulting from various diseases. O. between the teeth of one comb to form the 
may also result from cerebral anaemia and teeth of another, so that all waste is 
is thus the terminal state in conditions in avoided. C.s of vulcanite, xylonite, 
which there la circulatory failure. See celluloid, nylon, etc. are made by 
also Unoonsciousnbss. moulding the soft material and afterwards 

Coma Berenices (Berenice’s Hair), in hardening it. 
astronomy, a small cluster of stars in tlie Combat, Trial by, custom in England, 
N. hemisiihere near the equinoctial colure. according to the old laws, by which the 
It is said to have been so named by Conon two parties either in criminal or civil cases 
to console Berenice, the wife of Ptolemy chalfonged each other to tight to decide 
Euergetes, for the loss of a votive lock of the guilt or innocence of the accused, 
her hair which had been stolen from the The idea was that if the evidence were 
temple of Venus. Its definite location is insufficient the result of the combat would 
generally ascribed to Tycho Brahe (1602). declare the actual truth. If the case were 
The cluster has now been accurately a criminal one the parties themselves 
mefisured by Dr Ghaso from Yale fought, unless one of the two was a woman, 
Observatory. or uniit in any way by reason of age or 

Comaoomo, It. tn, in Emilla-Romagxia intirmlty. In civil cases they were 
(q.v.), 28 m. SE. of Ferrara (q.v.). It has aUowed to employ champions. At the 
anct walls and a cathedral. The tn is 3 m. beginning of the 19th cent, this custom 
from the Adriatic, and is built amidst was abolished, owing to the decision in the 
shallow lagoons ( valli di C. ) known for case of Ashford v. Thornton, 
their fisheries. There is a trade in pre- Combe, George (1788-1 8.58), phrenolo- 
served eels and other fish, fruit, and salt, gist and philosopher, 6. Edinburgh. His 
Pop. 14,000. works include Eamye on Phrenology ^ 1819; 

Comanohes, tribe of N. Amer. Indians The Phrenological JoumeU^ foimdcd 1824; 
belonging to the Shoshonean stock. Tbe The Conaiiiyiion of Man^ 1828, his ablest 
C. now number about 2600, and are found work; Notes on the United States of North 
In the Kiowa a^noy, W. Oklahoma. America^ 1841: On the Relation between 
They were originally fierce, restless, and Religion and Sciencet 1857. See life by 
courageous prairie Indians, and were for C. Gibbous, 1878. 

long a constant terror to white settlers on Combe, William (1741-1823), poet, b. 
the Mexican and Texan frontiers. They Bristol. Eduo. at Eton and Oxford, he 
were largely instrumental in introducing afterwards travelled In France and Italy, 
horses to the Plains Indians, giving them lived in princely style, and was known as 
greater power in war. Cormt Combe. But lean years followed; 
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be was successively soldier, waiter, and 
cook, and spent much time In a debtor^s 
prison. In 1776 he pub. a satire, the 
Didboliad, From 1809 to 1811 he contri- 
buted doggerel verses to accompany a 
series of Rowlandson's illustrations in 
the Poetical Majgazitie., They were 
collected as The Toiir of Dr Syntax in 
Search of the PiriuresquCt and were very 
popular. Dr Syntax reappeared in A 
Second Tour in Search of Consolationt 
1820, and A Third Tour in Search of a 
Wife, 1821. C. also wrote a series of 
imaginary letters of the second or ‘wicked* 
Lora Lyttelton, who was at Eton with 
him. 

Comber, tn of co. Down, N. Ireland, on 
Strangford Lough. There are flax mills 
and distilleries. Pop. 3000. 

Combermere, Sir Stapleton Cotton, sixth 
Baronet, first viscount (1772-1865), field 
marshal. At 21 years of age C. com- 
manded the 6th Dragoon Guards. He 
served through the campaign against 
Tlppoo Sahib in 1799. Including the battle 
of Malavelly and the siege of Seringapatam. 
He commanded the cavalry div. in the 
Peninsular War. In 1 826 he besieged and 
took Bharatpur, a fort which 22 years 
earlier had resisted even Gen. Lake’s skill 
and was indeed deemed impregnable. It 
was for this exploit that he received his 
viscounty. See Memoirs and Correspon- 
dcncCt 1866. 

Combin, or Grand Combin, peak between 
Italy and Switzerland. It is in the 
Pennine Alps, and lies E. of the Great St 
Bernard, 9 m. SE. of Martigny. Eleva- 
tion 14,168 ft. 

Combination, in mathematics, see Per- 
mutations AND Combinations. 

Combination, Laws of. Till 1824 these 
laws forbade as common law misde- 
mec'i.nours any combination of masters or 
workmen to raise or lower wages, or to 
Increase or diminish the hours or quantity 
of work. In addition thirty-flvo statutes 
prohibited combinations of workmen 
against masters. An Act in 1824 repealed 
all these laws, the rationale of which was 
the removal of all restraints on trade, and 
forbade all combinations characterised by 
some element of violent interference. The 
effect of the Act, whether anticipated or 
not, was to legalise the formation of trade 
unions for the purpose of controlling 
masters in the conduct of their business. 
Some limitations on this result were 
enacted by a repealing Act passed the 
following year, but there are now no laws 
against combinations other than the 
common or statute law against such as 
amount to criminal conspiracies. See 
CONSPIRACV. 

Combination Tones (obsolete Resultant 
Tones), secondary musical sounds pro- 
duced by certain intervals of two notes 
struck a£ the same time, in the nature of 
Inverted harmonics, since they sound (all 
but inaudlbly) below instead of above the 
generating notes. There are two kinds 
of 0. T. : differential, produced by the 
difference between the two generating 
notes, and summational, produced by the 
sum of these two notes, l.e. in both cases 
the vibrations of these notes. 


Combinatorial Analysis, see Permuta- 
TION8 AND Combinations. 

Combine, term used in industrial warfare 
to denote temporary federation of em- 
ployers, usually in one particular industry 
or related industries, for the purpose of 
protecting their common interests, whether 
by keeping up the price of commodities 
produced by them, or by reducing wages 
or the hours of labour, or by any other 
moans. Such a federation was fonned 
in London in 1011 of a mat number of 
employers in entirely different Industries 
by way of mutual protection against the 
effects of the very prevalent strikes of that 
year. The basic principle of a 0. Is that 
of defence, and therefore It is to be dis- 
tinguished from a trust (q.v.), which is an 
amalgamation for all or most purposes, 
ueuafly with the ultimate object of forcing 
up the price of certain articles. A C. , how- 
ever, is not always of a temporary nature, 
but sometimes denotes a consolidation of 
business interests, practically analogous 
to a cartel, a merger (q.v.), or a trust. 
The permanent C. is either ‘horizontal* or 
‘vertical.* The horizontal O. is the residt 
of the union of a number of firms doing 
similar business who wish to onfonise 
their production on the same basis and 
to profit from the technical improvement 
which a united effort makes possible. 
The vertical 0. is that which exists 
between firms dealing with the same 
ftiaterial but at different stages in its 
manuf. This combination between the 
Interests of producer and manufacturer 
tends to suppress the middlemen’s 
profits. Vertical O.s have been common In 
Germany and the U.S.A., and they 
Increased in England after the First 
World War, notably among the industries 
connected with Irom stem, shipbuilding, 
paper, and soap. If the O. is not the 
result of absorption of the smaller in- 
dustries by the larger, one company, 
known as the holdJiig company, may 
sometimes hold oontrolliug shares in each 
of the other constituent companies in the 
C. A C. may exist between a number of 
unrelated businesses. The future of 
the C. in Britain depends on the suc- 
cess of the 1948 Monopolies and Restric- 
tive Practices Act and the Restrictive 
Practices Act, 1957, in dispersing mono- 
polistic activities and maintaining a 
competitive economy. 

Combine Harvester, see Aorioxtltural 

MAOniNBRY AND IMPLEMENTS. 

Combined Cadet Force, name mven since 
1939 to the Officers Training Corps, for- 
med in March 1908 to pro-ride students 
in schools and univs. with a standardised 
measure of elementary military training In 
order that they might eventually become 
officers in the Territorial and Reserve 
forces. Those who obtained certificates 
of proficiency were exempted from a por- 
tion of the examination for officers of those 
forces. The CJorps was in two divisions — 
senior, which included unlv. units, and 
junior, consisting of public school units. 
C.O.F. contingents ore formed In schools 
where educauon is normally continued 
to the age of 17. The present scheme 
provides for a common basis of training 
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up to the standard of Certificate *A * amphibious and learn first and foremost 
Part I, and for the formation of specialist to co-operate \vlth the nayy. Amon^r the 
Navy, Army, and Air Force seouons for most notable commando raids organised 
older bo^. It simplifies the admlnlstra- by C. O. O. were the raid on Bmneval 
tlon of the yarioas cadet units In schools radiolocation apparatufw which was sue- 
and makes it easier for schools to ran oessfully destroyed 27-28 Feb. 1942; 
cadet forces for all three servloes instead the raid on Vaaesd, Norway (March 1942)» 
of for only one or two of them. which resulted m a minor battle oyer the 

Combined Operations Command* formed fiords and some desperate street fighting; 
in Britain dnring the Second World War the raid on St Nazalro (also in h^oh 
and oonslstlng of personnel of all three 1942). the chief features of which were 
fighting seryices. Its primary function the smashing of the lock-gates by 
was to proyide training for amphibian blowing np the ship CarrMtown filled 
warfare, which oomprlseB all kinds of with explosiyes and the flrtog of delayed 
oflenslye action from small raids to large action torpedoes; the destruction of a 
assault landing. It was also the duty of large fish-oil factory on the Lofoten Is. 
the command to plan and carry out raids (March 1941); a raid by guerrillas landing 
on the ooaats of the enemy. A combined from the sea on Kommers headquarters 
operation is defined as one in which 'two at Boda Llttoria and on the It. head- 
er more of the fighting seryices co-operate quarters at Gyrene, Libya (Nov. 1941); 
in order to strike the enemy with the the storming of Diego-Snarez in Madagas- 
maximnm of effect at a chosen place and car (May 1942); and the great raid on 
a chosen moment.* The C. O. 0. had its Dieppe (18-19 Aug. 1942). Subsequently 
own troops of which the ‘commandos* combined operations formed part of all 
formed a notable part. Oomblned opera- the major British military operations in 
tions are an inevitable conseqiience of World War II (Africa, Normandy, etc.), 
sea power. Drake in the W. indies in C. O. C. ceased to have general direction of 
1585, and Howard and Essex at Cadiz in operations of this character and these 
1696, showed how a combination of sea became the responsibility of the campaign 
and land forces could inflict much damage commander. See also Coast Defence ; 
on the enemy. Some ‘conjunct expedl- Commando: Dieppe Raid. See Ministry 
tions,’ to give them their 18th cent, of Information, Combined Operolions, 1943, 
name, achieved permanent results, e.g. Adm. Lord Keyes, Amphibious Warfare 
the capture of Gibraltar by Rooke and emd Combined Operations, 1943 ; A. Vagts; 
Byng (1704), of Quebec by WoUe (1759k^ Landing Operations, 1946. 
and of Cape Town (1795). Some, like tne Combing, see Cauding : Wool. 
expeditions to Walcheron (1809) and in Combining Weight, or Equivalent, of any 

the Gallipoli campaign (1915) were failures, element is the number of units of weight 
Yet others, like the destruction of eighty of that element which will react either 
Fr. ships In St Malo (1758), were raids directly or Indirectly with one of the same 
designed to Inflict loss in mon, ships, and xmits of weight of hydrogen. It is not 
stores. It is in this last category that possible always to make nydrogon com- 
all combined operations against the Gers. pounds of all tho metals, so somotlmos 
fell imtil nearly the end of 1942, when an the standard of comparisoD is taken as 
Anglo-Amer. army, supported by numer- oxygen or even chlorine. But by tho law 
ous ships and aircraft, landed in Fr. N. of reciprocal proportions {see Chemistry) 
Africa (Nov. 1942) and, by so doing, it is easy then to determine the equivalent 
altered the course of the war. Before this of the element; for the combinlug pro- 
no more had been attempted than raids portions of oxygen and chlorine with 
In vorylzig strength on enemy coasts hydrogen ore respectively 8 and 35*5 
from Norway to France and Libya, (approximately). Occasionally C. W.s of 
though some, like the raid on St Nazalre elements are the same as their atomic 
in March 1942, made hist. The first weights, although this Is by no means 
troops specifically chosen for raiding were universally true, e.g. the equivalents of 
independent companies formed from carbon, oxygon, and sulphur are 3, 8, 
volunteers from all the regiments of the and 16 respectively, while their atomic 
regular army and trained for urgent weights are 12, 16, and 32. But from 
use against the Gers. in Norway. From this it may be seen that the atomic weight 
these companies was developed the idea is either tho same as the equivalent weight 
of forming guerrilla bands known as or is a multiple of It, the multiple depend - 
commandos, from the Boer war parallel. Ing on the valency of the element. See 
It has been officially stated that com- Atom and Atomic Theory ; Chemistry. 
mandos were formed because at tho Combles, tn of France, in the dept of 
time (June 1940) there was no existing Somme. During the First World War 
unit of the Brit. Army which could be severe fighting took place about C. during 
made available for raiding operations, the 1916 battle of the Somme. The Gera. 
as the most stringent economy in weapons swept over C. In their final advance of 
had to be exercised, everything being March 1918, and tn the Allies’ counter- 
subordinated to the task of organising offensive held it with great determination 
the defence of the Brit. Isles against during Aug., before being forced to 
invasion. When the independent com- abandon it. Its military importance was 

S anies were replaced by special service entirely due to Its being tho only tn in 
attalions, and these in their turn were that area. C. has breweries and weaving 
converted into the commandos, the industries. Pop. 760. 
original conception of their tactical use Combourg, tn In the dept of Ille-ot- 
was preserved, l.e. that they were to be Yilaine, France, 24 m. SSE. of St Malo. 
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Cheese and shoes are maniif. Chateau- 
briand (q.T.) lived in the feudal oastle as 
a youth. Pop. 4400. 

Combrailles, plateau in central France, 
largely in the dept of Cher (q.v.). The 
chief tn on the plateau is ICvaux. 

Combustion, a chemical reaction be- 
tween at least two substances (of which one 
at least is gaseous) with the liberation of 
heat. This liberated heat must be suffi- 
cient to moke the reaction self-supporting 
once it has been started. The burning of 
znagnesitun in steam and of phosphorus in 
cidorine are examples of C., and it must be 
noted that the gas need not necessarily be 
oxygen or air. C. may or may not occur 
with the emission of light. Thus the 
burning of mamesium in oxygen produces 
both heat and light, whereas the rusting of 
iron produces only a very small quantity 
of heat. It is the rate of evolution of heat 
that decides whether light is emitted. In 
0. processes it is usual to regard one 
substance as being combustible and the 
other as the supporter of C., but the terms 
are only relative. Thus while a jet of 
coal gas will burn In air, a jet of air will 
burn in coal gas. During C. processes 
heat is evolved and a certain temp, is 
reached. This temp, may vary, depending 
on whether the C. Is slow or rapid, but the 
heat evolved is always the same for the 
same two substances. If, during C. of a 
gas or vapour, the combustible substance 
reaches a definite temp., a flame is pro- 
duced. This temp, is the ignition temp. 
Some substances are epontanoously 
inflammable because this temp, is below 
the normal temp, of the atmosphere. If 
the Ignition temp, is higher than the temp, 
produced dm'ing O., thou no flame ocours. 
Thus both nitrogen and oxygen con be 
ignited by an electric spark, l)ut the igni- 
tion temp, of nitrogen m oxygen is higher 
than the temp, prodlicod and so no couilag- 
ration occurs. If the ignition temp, were 
lower than the temp, produced, then a 
flash of lightning would remove all the 
oxygen from the air and render life 
Impossible. See also Flame ; Si'ONTaneous 
Combustion. 

Comedia, term used in old Sp. drama, 
meaning a tragedy or comedy in three 
acts. It can be divided into two sections: 
(1) Comedia de capa y espada represented 
actors of middle-class life in everyday 
incidents. The characters were clothed 
in ordinary dress — ^the cloak and sword of 
the civilian. (2) Comedia de teatrot or dc 
ruidOf played by kings and princes. The 
actors were very richly dressed, and 
dramatic scenes were chosen, 

Com4die Francaise, official name of the 
Th6&tre Francais, the national theatre of 
Franco, which dates its estab. from the 
year 1680, though we may carry it a little 
farther back. In 1058 Molidre's company, 
playing under the name of L'llluatre 
Th6&tr0, quitted the provs. and settled 
in Paris. At that time a rival company 
at the Hotel de Bourgt^o already held 
the field, but Louis XI v, who early took 
the new company under his protection, 
ordered the two to amalgamate in 1680 
under the name of La C. F. This theatre, 
then the only one left in Paris, received 


an ann. subsidy of 12,000 Uvres from the 
king. In 1687 the O. F. moved from the 
rue GuOnOgaud to more oommodious 
quarters in what is now known as the 
rue de I'Anoienne-ComOdle, where a 
large house had been built for it. Here it 
remained for nearly ninety years, pro- 
ducing the plays of Moli^re and of con- 
temporary dramatists. In 1771 the 
0. F. was removed to the TuUeries, 
where the company played in a hall built 
on the site of the HOtcl de CondO, after- 
wards to be rebuilt as the Od6on. It 
remained here during the early part of the 
revolution, but political events led to 
such dissensions that a split occurred 
about 1790, whioh led to the break-up of 
the old Francaise and the estab. of two 
rival oomjpanle^ the Th6&tre de la 
Nation and the Th6&tre de la R6publique. 
Those came to an end in a few years, and 
a gap occurs in the hist, of the company 
until 1802, when it was re-estab. by an 
edict of Napoleon. When at Moscow in 
1812 Napoleon pub. a further decree, 
giving full regulations for the conduct of 
the theatre, and these reu^ations, with 
slight modifications, still govern the 
theatre. Sound films, however, have 
modified the veto on members appearing 
on any other stage. In March 1900 the 
C. F. was set on fire, and a considerable 
portion was destroyed, though the papers 
^d works of art were saved. A grant of 
90,000 francs was promptly made by the 
gov., and the work of rebuilding was 
immediately carried out. Many of the 
most eminent Fr. actors and actresses of 
recent years, whether of comedy or 
tragedy, have made their d6but at the 
C. F. or have been connected with it dur- 
ing part of their careers, e.g. Sarah Bern- 
hardt, who made her first appearance 
there in 1862 and for nearly twenty years 
belonged to the company: Coquelin atn6, 
whose association with tMs theatre lasted 
for over thirty years; li^jane, Jane Had- 
ing, Mounet-Sully, Adrienue Leoouvrem, 
Dmnesnil, La Olarou, Talma, Mars, 
and the Gultrys. The State owns the 
Th6&tre Frangaiso and grants it to the 
ComCdie with certain funds for mainten- 
ance, and with an administrator who is 
appointed by the minister of fine arts. 
Students after matriculation at the Con- 
servatoire may become pensionnairee and 
receive a contract. Later they con be- 
come, and remain, aocidtaircs (i.e. pen- 
sionnaires co-opted by the partner - 
members). The training of the young 
players is severe; they must be versed in 
all styles of Fr. acting to deal with the 
classic repertoiT of the Com6clle, both to 
deliver the exacting tragic tirades (e.g. of 
Racine) on the one hand, and on the other 
to catch the very spirit of Molidre. On 
the evening of 20 Oct. 1930 the C. F. 
celebrated the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of its official creation. Its 
leading artistes are content, mainly be- 
cause their position enables them to earn 
extra money elsewhere and on the films, 
to receive from the O. F. no more than an 
average of £800 a year. Its traditions 
and fame ensure steady receipts, and it 
has the privilege of engaging at a very 
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modest salary the prize-winners at the 
Conservatoire, who, as indicated above, 
are given a free dramatio training by t^e 
State and are bonnd to accept engage- 
ments offered at the C. F. In addition to 
these advantages it has an ann. subsidy 
of some £8000. See Fonmler’s Le Thidire 
Francois I Be Jnlleville’s History of French 
Literature, 1900, which not only deals ftUly 
with the literature of the period, but 
also supplies an excellent bibliography: 

J. Claretie, La Comidie Francaise de 1680 
d 1900, 1901; P, Sarcey, A Company of 
Actors, 1926; L. Bnbeoh, La ConUdie 
Francaise d*auiourd‘hui, 1928; and S. 
Siaud, La Comedie Francaise, 1936. 

Comedy^ see Drama. 

Comedy Theatre, Panton Street, Lon- 
don, first opened in 1881 with the comic 
opera La Mascotte. Well-known actors 
and custresses such as Hawtrey, Beerbohm 
Tree, Marlon Terry. Penley, Winifred 
Fmery, Violet Cameron, Cyril Maude, and 
Maxine FUiott have appeared there, and 
the works of Jerome, Barrie, Pinero, 
Grundy, Fitch, and Sutro have been per- 
formed at the theatre. It was rebuilt, 
and reopened in 1955 with the Amer. play 
Momino*s at Seven, which was followed by 
Brendan Behan's The Quare FeUow and 
Peter Brook's production of Arthur 
Miller's A View from the Bridge, B. C. 
Anderson's Tea and Sympathy, and 
Tennessee Williams's Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. 

Comenius (properly Komenskyh 
Johannes Amos (1592-1671), distin- 
guished scholar and educational reformer, 

0 . Comna, in Moravia, or, according to 
another acootint, Niwnltz in the same dist. 

His parents were poor adherents of the 
Moravian Brethren. Having studied at 
Herbom (1612) and at Heidelberg, and 
having made a tour through England and 
Holland, C. became rector of the Moravian 
school at Prerau in 1614. After that he 
was made pastor at Fulnek, where be re- 
mained until 1621, when the tn was taken 
and sacked by the ImperlaUsts, his houso 
and library being destroyed. He wan- 
dered into Poland, and finally settled at 
Leszno, where he supported liimself by 
teaching Lat. It was here that he 
worked out the educational system which 
was to make him famous, and produced 
his Didactica magna in 1632, the year in 
which he was chosen elder of the Moravian 
Brethren. The year before this be had 

S ub. the Janua linguarum reserata, written 
I Lat. and Moravian, which had securely 
estab. his reputation. This work was 
trans. into twelve European languages and 
sev. oriental ones. It was followed in 
1 633 by the Janvae linguarum vestibulum, 
which formed an Introduction to it. In 
1641 he was Invited to England by the 
Parliament, on the suggestion of Hartlib, 
to assist in the reformation of public 
educational methods. The outbreak of 
the Civil war put a stop to this design, and 
C. went on to Sweden, from which country 
he had received an Invitation to aid in the 
same work. Oxenstjerna, the great 
Swedish minister, commissioned him to 
raepare a plan for the regulation of 
Swedish schools, and settled him at 
Elbing with a pension. Here he remained 


Comet 

until 1648, when he returned once more to 
Leszno, and was made Moravian bishop of 
that tn. In 1650 he went as educational 
reformer to Himgary. Here he found 
tlnie to put together his Orbis sensualium 
pwtus, 1658, the first hook which tried to 
instruct children by pictures. In 1656 
Leszno was attacked and sacked by tho 
Poles, and O. again lost his house and 
books. He found a refuge at Amsterdam , 
whore he remained till his death. He was 
hurled at Naarden, In his Pansophiae 
prodromus, 1630, he attempted to give an 
encyolopaedio digest of the humantetic 
learning of his thne. In theology he was 
a fervent evangelical, and pub. sev. works 
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on his own sect. See S. S. Laurie, JoJ^n 
Amos Comenius: Life and Educatioiuil 
Works, 1881; M. W. Keatinge (trans.). 
The Great Didactic, 1896; P. Monroe, 
Comenius and the Beginnings of Edu- 
cational Reform, 1900; R. F. Young, 
Comenius in England, 1932; J. Needham 
(ed.). Teacher of Nations, 1942. 

Comeragh, mt range of Waterford, 
Bep. of Ireland, rising to 2597 ft. 

Comet, heavenly body of a luminous and 
nebulous appearance which approaches to 
and recedes from the sun. The name is 
derived from the Gk kometes, hairy, and 
is bestowed on these bodies because 
they generally possess a 'tail' or 'tails'; 
this tail in anct times also being called a 
beard when the train preceded the nu- 
cleus, as Is the case when the 0. is receding 
from the sun. Most C.s are divided into 
three parte, the nucleus and tho coma, 
which together form the head of the 0., and 
the tall. It is impossible to define exactly 
tho limits of each of these ports, as they 
shade gradually into one another; quite 
often, too, a C. is without a tall, others 
again (as e.g. that of Cheseaux, 1744) may 
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have half a dozen. The nucleus is the 
brifiriitest portion; the coma which mir- 
rounds it is a hazy area of light, while the 
tail becomes more and more faint and 
attenuated imtil it fades out. How 
attenuated is the matter that composes a 
C. may be judged by the fact that stars 
have repeatedly been seen through the 
thickest ports, and that the earth has 
passed through the tail of a O. without any 
observable effect. Thus Sir J. Herschel 
records that in 1832 he saw a group of 
stars of the sixteenth magnitude through 
almost the centre of Blela’a C. The com- 
position of a C. as revealed by the spectro- 
scope (which was first successfully applied 
to determine the constitution of O.e by 
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Sir Wm Huggins in 1868) is of extreme 
tenuity, while metallic lines, such as those 
of sodium and iron, have been observed in 
the spectrum of the nucleus. The spec- 
trum of a C. also shows that the light 
is partly reflected sunlight and partly 
oiiginal. Dr J. O. Porter’s list of C.s in 
1952 includes 737, but many of these 
refer to the some u.s at different returns, 
and only 625 individual 0.8 were then 
known. Of these, 274 had parabolic 
orbits, 52 hyperbolic orbits, and 199 
elliptical orbits. Amongst the lost were 
114 with periods greater than 200 years. 
Of the .52 hyperbolic orbits, all of the C.s 
moving in these orbits were originally 
moving in elliptical orbits, and perturba- 
tions by one or more planets forced them 
into hyperbolic orbits. C.8 break up by 
the expulsion of matter from the head of 
the C. Large C.s such as Halley’s C. emit 
fresh matter forming new tails at each 
approach to the sun. The present view is 
that the cause of the expulsion is electrical 
in origin. The heads of the C.s contain 
reservoirs of the gases identified by spec- 


troscopic analysis, and as meteoric masses 
are found to contain hydrogen and other 
gases it is oonsiderod that the heads of 
C.S are composed of meteors. Ultimately 
C.s will cease to exist when all the gases 
in their reservoirs have been lost. One of 
the more recently discovered C.8 appeared 
on 23 June 1927, known as Pons-Win- 
necko, after its discoverer. A member of 
the Jupiter family, its nearest distance 
from the earth on that occasion was about 
3,500,000 m., the closest approach of a C. 
in the past few cents. Its period is six 
years. Regarded merely spectacularly 
and historically, C.s have ever been the 
object of man’s curiosity and sometimes 
his fear. Thus the dream of Julius Caesar 
and the battle of Hastings were believed 
to have been heralded by C.8, a represen* 
tatioii of the latter C. appearing in the 
Bayeux tapestry. {See Halley’s Comet. ) 
Tlio most spectacular of the C.s of the 19th 
cent, was that found by Donati on 2 Juno 
1858. Its tail stretched over a space of 
40®, or nearly a quarter of the sky, and 
its maximum width was about 10®. The 
Arend-Roltmd (q.v.) O., discovered by two 
Belgian astronomers in 1950, was first seen 
by the naked eye in April 1957. It is of 
the non-rotuming category. Mrkos (q.v.) 
was discovered in Aug. 1957. See Meteor 
and Solar System. See also George F. 
Chambers, 2'he Story of the Comets, 1909; 
Charles P. Olivier, Comets, 1930; Mary 
Aroctor and A. C. D. Crommelln, Comets, 
1937 ; and J. O, Porter, Comets and Meteor 
Streams, 1952. 

Comfort, Alexander (1920- ), poet and 
novelist, edne. at Highgate, Cambridge, 
and London Hospital. In 1948 he became 
Lecturer in Physiology o.t London Hospi- 
tal Medical College. His novels include 
So Such Liberty, 1941, The Almond Tree, 
1943, The Power House, 1944, On This 
Side Nothing, 1948, and A OianVs 
Strength, 1952. A Wreath for the Living, 
1943, The Signal to Engage, 1947, and All 
But lie Departed, 1961, are vols. of verso; 
while Into Egypt, 1942, and Oengulphus, 
1948, are plays. He also pub. sev, socio- 
logical works, including Art and Social 
Responsibility, 1946, The Pattern of the 
Future, 1949, and Authority and Delin- 
quency in the Modem State, 1950. 

Gomfrey, name given to plants of the 
Symphytum genus, family Bora.ginaceae. 
S. officinale is the native C., with white to 
pink flowers; S. asperum, rough C., and 
S. peregrinum, blue or Russian C., are 
Caucasian introduotlons; S, tuberosum, 
tuberous C., is native to Britain in damp 
places. 

Comillah, tn in the prov. of E. Bengal, 
Pakistan, in the Chittagong div. It is 
situated on the R. Gimti. 

Comines, Philippe de la Clyte, Sire de 
(1445-1509), Fr. statesman and chroni- 
cler, b. at the chdtoau de Comines, near 
Lille. In 1464 he entered the service of 
Charles the Bold, but In 1472 went over to 
Louis XI of France, Charles’s enemy, and 
soon became a grreat favourite of the king, 
who employed him on various diplomatic 
missions. On the death of Louis in 1483 
C. incurred the displeasure of the regent, 
Anne de Beanjeu, and was condemned to 
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forfeit Ills estates. Howerer, Oharles VIII 
eoon recalled him, and he was siibse* 
Quently employed on dlplomatio business 
by Charles and by Louis XII. His 
MSmoirea (written c. 1488-1500) form a 
complete oritioal survey of the politics of 
the time. They are characterised by 
rigour and most acute observation and 
insight. Their psychological perception 
and vivid style unite to give them a rare 
value, and the first part of them is 
especially important for its unique 
portrait of Louis XI and his policies. 
There are sev. Eng. trans. 


i 
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Comlnes, Fr. tn in the dept of Nord, on 
the R. Lys. It has textile and chemical 
manufS. Pop. 7200. 

Cominform, the name given to the 
revival in 1047 of the Communist 
liitemational or Comintern (which had 
been formally disbanded in 1943). The 
O. was formed by 9 European Com- 
muTiist Pai'tics which announced their 
decision to set up an ‘Information 
Bureau * (whence the name C.) in Belgrade. 
Between 1924-9, as the U.S.S.R. grew in 
power, the Comintern was increasingly 
drawn into the factional struggles through 
which Stalin gradually consolidated his 
personal dictatorship inside Russia — 
against Trotsky, Bukharin, and others ; and 
gradually the dependence of international 
Communism on the Soviet Union became 
more explicit. During those years free 
public discussion of Comintern policy 
began to disappear, and otter 1929, when 
Stalin*s nominees, Molotov, Maniulsky, 
and Kuusinen, assumed the control of the 
Comintern apparatus, the C. became 
exclusively an instrument of the Russian 
State and public discussion bos played 
no part in the formation of Comintern 
policy. The dissolution of the Comintern 
in 1943 — dictated by its propagandist 
effect on Allied public opinion — was 


entirely to the advantage of the Soviet 
Union, for the central direction and 
control of all Communist parties from a 
single source in Moscow remained un- 
altered. When the Second World War 
ended CommimistB tried to convert the 
National Liberation Fronts into National 
Front Govs, in which they could stiJl 
retain the essential power, even if by 
remote control. But except in E. Europe, 
under the shadow of the Red Army (q.v.), 
this transformation could not be effected, 
for the fail of Hitler had removed the bond 
which united Catholics, Socialists, and 
Christians generally in resistance. Hence 
the necessity to revive the Comintern in a 
disguised form. The Comlnform is inten- 
ded to keep before public opinion the fact 
that Communism is an international 
movement working to a plan — and to 
exaggerate the strength of the movement 
in the eyes of its supporters and Its 
enemies. In this respect the C. has not 
been unsuccessful, for there is scarcely 
any political disturbance from Alexandria 
to Bogota or from Burma to Indonesia 
which has not been attributed to the 
machinations of the C. But so far tlie 
existence of the C., by an ironically 
dialectical process, has on balance 
damaged the Communist cause far more 
than promoted it. Opposition to the 
Soviet Union has always boon most 
firmly rooted in tho belief that she is 
planning and supporting a world-wide 
revolutionary movement. Tho Coniln- 
tom was dlMolvod mainly in order to 
destroy the popular wound for that 
belief. By founding the C., however 
blameless and nugatory its real activities, 
the Communists have resurrected the old 
spectre. The port played by the C. in 
speeding the passaw of the Economic 
Co-operation Act through tho Amer. 
Congress was some evidenco of this fact, 
Tho functions of the Communist Inter- 
national in directing and supporting the 
activities of world Communism remain, 
as before, the responsibility of the 
Russian State, a fact which was made 
evident in 1948 by the conflict with 
Marshal Tito over the industrialisation 
policy of Yugoslavia. The purpose for 
which the 0. was founded was to oxaggo- 
rate the strength and Importance of world 
Communism, but by succeeding in this 
pui’pose the C. has largely contributed to 
tho success of the policies which its sponsors 
wish to frustrate. See ComNTBBN, 

Comino, see Gozo Island. 

Comintern, the Third or Communist 
International. It was founded in 1919 In 
Moscow for the organisation of the revo- 
lutionary forces of the world. Membership 
obliged adherents to press vigorously all 
communist activities in affiliated coun- 
tries. During tho Second World War the C. 
proved more of a liability than an asset 
to Russia, and it dissolved itself in 1943, 
when the Presidium of the executive 
cominltteo of tho C. decided that unity to 
the struggle against Germany could best 
be achieved by the 'vanguard of the 
working-class movement in each separate 
country, working within the framework of 
its own country.* In fact it had held no 
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congresB since 1935* while its executives 
with only very limited success, had con- 
tinued the role of mentor to the Communist 

S artles in other countries. This dissolu 
on did not, however, mean that the 
influence of Moscow over the Communist 
movement in foreiim lands wo\Ud dis- 
appear, but it had become evident to 
Moscow that tho C. had served as a rallying 
point for anti-Communist forces in other 
states. See also Anti-Coaontern Pact; 
COAnNTORM. 

Comiso, tn in Sicily (q.v.), 7 m. WNW. 
of Ba^sa (q.v.). It has a castle and fine 
churenoB. TextUes, household utensils, 
and soap are manuf., and there is a trade 
in olive oil and wine. Pop. 23,400. 

Comitan, tn in the state of Chiapas, 
Mexico, a customs station near the 
Guatemalan border, the centre of a largo 
trade In fruit, maize, cotton, sugar, and 
cattle, with distilleries and textile mills. 
Pop. 8700. 

Comitia, constitutional assembly of the 
Rom. people, summoned and presided 
over by a magistrate. There were three 
kinds of C., named according to the way 
In which the people were arranged. These 
were: (1) The C. euriata, the original form 
of assembly, which first consisted in the 
meeting of the patricians in their thirty 
curiae, or wards. On tho breaking down 
of tho distinction between patricieuis and 
plebeians, this assembly lost Its distinctive 
character. Though It still retained one or 
two unimportant privileges, most of its 
duties were transferred to (2) tho C. cen- 
iuriata, an assembly of the whole people in 
their centuries as arranged by Servius 
Tallixis. To this king is ascribed tho dlv. 
of the people into five classes, according to 
tho amount of property they possessed, 
and the div. of each class into hundreds. 
To this body the chief power belonged 
during the rep. It elected the higher 
magistrates, e.g. the consuls and censors, 
gave judgment in special cases of appeal, 
decided on wars of aggression, and passed 
laws. In 287 Bc, however, it lost much of 
its power through the rise of the C. triJbvia, 
The C. centuriata was originally a military 
assembly, and its meetlni^ could not take 
place in the city of Rome Itself. They 
were held in the Campus Martius. Each 
century voted as a unit, according to the 
majority in itself, and so the deci»on was 
by centuries; (3) The C. tributa was tho 
assembly of the people according to 
tribes, and the power of summoning it 
rested with the tribunes. Originally the 
city of Rome was divided into four tribes, 
but as Its dominions increased the fran- 
chise was extended to comprise thirty -five 
tribes in all. Gradually power passed to 
the O. tributa, imtU it became the chief 
eglslatlve assembly, and it continued in a 
more or less shadowy form down to the 
3rd cent. ad. 

Comity of Nations. In international 
law, C. of N. means a code of conduct, 
voluntarily observed In inter-state rela- 
tions on grounds of courtesy rather than 
under treaty obligations. Tho applica- 
tion by law courts, in certain clroura- 
stanoes, of the principles of a legal system 
other than their own, is based on C. 


Comma: 1. In music, the smaliest inter- 
val, the 9th part of a tone. See Husio. 

2. In grammar, see Puncttuation. 

Commagene, anct prov. in NE. Syria, 
lying between the Taurus and Euphrates. 
It retained its independence under the- 
Seleucidae (q.v.), and was finally included 
in the Rom. empire by Vespasian. The 
cap. was Samosata on the Euphrates. 

Command Papers, documents like blue- 
books, comprising reports of royal com- 
missions, census returns, and other inform- 
ation collected or issued at the Instance of 
the gov. C. P. are said to be ‘presented ta 
Parliament by command of Hep Majesty,’ 
in contradistinction to papers issued by 
the order of either House of Parliament,, 
such as drafts of Bills with their amend- 
ments. They are TisuaJly numbered O U 
G 2, and so on up to the number Issued. 
See Blue-bookb. 

Commandant, title usually given to the 
officer in command of a besieged fortress 
or military station, without regard to his 
rank otherwise. The name is also- 
applied to tho heads of most military 
schools. In conjunction with the rank 
of tho offloer the title is also given to on 
officer in charge of a greater number of 
men than his rank warrants, as for 
example captain-commandant. 

Commander, title given to the oapt. 
of tho second rank in the Brit. Navy 
(equivalent to a lieutenant-colonel In the 
^riny). A C. Is generally given the com- 
mand of a small vessel, but in a number of 
cases is the second in command of a large* 
one. The responsibility of the navigation 
of a large vessel usually falls on a C. 

The title is also iised in the U.S.A. tO' 
signify a naval officer ranking next to a 
captain. 

Commander-in-CHiief was formerly 
the highest appointment in tho Brit. 
Army. Before 1855 the office was to a 
very large extent indepondont of the- 
secretary of state for war, but since that 
date and up to its abolition in 1904 waa 
subordinate to that minister. The title- 
was held by the Duke of Cambridge up to 
his death and afterwards by the Earl 
Roberts, It was resigned by the latter 
in 1904, and was discontinued. The 
duties of the office devolved upon tho 
Army Council, formed in 1904. The title 
is now, in the Brit, service, borne in peace- 
time by those commanders who report 
direct to tlie joint chiefs of staff, e.g. 
C.-in-C., M.E., C.-in-C., F.E.L.F. In war- 
time it is usually applied to the com- 
mander of an expeditionary force, and 
is comparable to generalissimo in con- 
tinental armies. 

Commander of the Faithful (Emir al 
Mu7nenin),tiilo of the caliphs, first assumed 
by Omar I, 634-44, and retained by his 
succoBsors in tho caliphate. 

Commandery, dlst. under a commander, 
of the Templars, Hospitallers, or other 
religious order. The Templars possessed 
12 such O.s, which embraced w^hole king- 
doms and prove, in Europe and Asia. 
Minor, viz. Jerusalem (city and kingdom). 
Acre, Tripoli, Antioch, Franco, England, 
Poitou, Aragon, Portugal, Apulia, Hun- 
gary. The commanders, or preceptors, 
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were subject to the grand master of the 
order, but were alone responsible for the 
treasure of their diet., to which the grand 
master was allowed no access. 

Comxnandino, Federigo (1509-75), It. 
mathematiciaD, 6. Urbino. He was 
especially learned in the commentation 
and trans. of the anct mathomatloians. 
and pub. many eds. of Archimedes, 
Euclid, otc. Nearly all subsequent com* 
mentators made uso of his works. 

Commandite. Sooi6t^ en, kind of limited 
partnership of a fiduciary character in 
which the managing partner or partners 
is responsible with his whole fortune 
for the engagements of the concern, but 
has others associated with him who 
contribute only definite sums, and are not 
liable for anything beyond those sums, 
though they parttolpate in the profits 
according to any rule which may be 
agreed on. It is a form of partnership 
prevalent in France, Belgium, Germany, 
Italy, and other continental states, and 
adopted In parts of the U.9.A. The 
names of the active partners (in Fr. law 
called comTnmidiUa or comvUmentairea) 
alone appear before the public, and they 
alone manage the partnership business, 
the dormant partners (in Fr. law com- 
wanditaires) being usually interdicted 
from all interference. Such partnerships 
are not allowed by Eng. law, all the mem- 
bers of an Eng. firm being eciually liable 
for the firm’s debts, with no limitation 
liability. In England, however, prac^ 
tlcally Identical results can be secured by 
the formation of a small limited company, 
and, especially since 1901, by what is 
known as a ‘private company^ (see Com- 
pany) ; the legalisation of the latter indeed 
depriving of a large measure of their 
weight the arguments of J. S. Mill on the 
indefensibility of the Eng. prohibition. 

Commando, Afrikaans word meaning a 
small (usually moimted) battalion, the 
basic unit in the armies of the Transvaal 
and Orange Riv. Reps.; the word is 
applied to the raiding parties formed by 
the Brit. Army in 1940 and operating 
from ships for ‘ hit-and-run ’ attacks on the 
Germans. The C.s owed their existence to 
the inspiration of Gen. Dill, chief of the im- 
perial general staff, supported by the zeal 
and authority of Winston Chmohill, and 
their Immediate raison d'etre was to find 
some effective means of helptug the army, 
after the Dunkirk ovaouation, to exercise 
Its offensive spirit once again. The term 
Itself was derived from the Boer O.s 
of the S. African war, whose successful 
mobile guerilla taoUcs after the dis- 
organisation of the main Boer army 
suggested to the Brit, authorities in 1940 
the adaptation of the idea to the condi- 
tions of modem warfare and the employ- 
ment of analogous tactics against the 
Germans, then masters of the Continent. 
Freedom from cumbrous supply columns 
and reliance on winning their equipment 
and, if need be, their arms from the enemy 
were the dominant features of the Boer 
C.8. For the Brit. C.s each trooper was 
picked for his individual qualities and 
taught to act on his own initiative. In a 
raid on the Continent the trooper would 


have nothing but what he oould carry and 
what he could forage for himself. The C. 
leaders were picked first — ^men under 40 
and exceptionally well qualified in physi- 
cal fitness and professional ability. Th(‘ 
loader was given the rank of lieutenant - 
colonel ana sent to command head- 
quarters to raise his unit. From a list oi 
ofiicer volunteers each troop leader cho8(‘ 
one other officer to act as his assistant; 
and then between them the two selected 
50 N.O.O.s and men who composed their 
troop. Each man retained the right to go 
back to his regiment after giving reason- 
able notice, but few did. As soon as a 
unit had its complement of officers and 
men it was concentrated at a seaside tn, 
and the men of the ‘irregular army’ 
Joined up with their corresponding num- 
bers of the ‘Irre^ar navy.^ These were 
the raldlQg flotillas of fast motor boats, 
commanded by R.N.V.R. officers, with 
yachtsmen and fishermen to form their 
crow. After rehearsal for a projected 
raid there followed the night dash across 
the sea, a few minutes for landing, then 
sharp fighting on shore, with E-boats and 
Stiikas of the enemy in close pursuit, until 
in tho end the C. returned home to restart 
training for tho next attack. With the 
small boat squadrons of tho navy they 
began in 1942 to pave the way for the 
landing of grreat armies, as in N. Afrloa, 
Italy (ospecially at Anzio), Normandy, 
and Burma. In such situations their 
role was usually to secure the flanks of 
the beach-head, and a tendency de- 
veloped to group them in brigades for 
this pimpose. within these brigades the 
Marine element gradually came to pro- 
vail, and after 1946 C.s became exclu- 
sively a branch of the Marines (q.v.), 
which had originally been raised for Jnsl 
this purpose. Among the most noted 
C. raids were those on the Lofoten Is. 
and Vaagso In Norway; the landings on 
Clrete; the attacks on Bardia and Tobruk; 
and the raids on St Nazaire, Diego 
Suarez (Madagascar), Dieppe (see DtbppJ': 
Raid), and W^aloheren. C.s also fought 
together with U.S. Marine formations in 
Korea (autumn, 1950). See also Kkyks 
OF Zbkbrtjgob, Baron. 

Commedia (Gk kdmos, revel, aoidos, 
singer). It. word, is applied to a talo or 
romance with a happy ending, and is not 
used particularly of a tale in the draniati<‘ 
form, as is tho word comedy In Eng. 
literature. Thus Dante entitles his great 
poem Ditrina Commedia^ and likewise 
some of Chaucer’s Canterbury Talcs are 
called comedies in this sense. 

Commedia dell* Arte, in the hist, ot 
It. drama denotes the popular comedy of 
masks prior to its transformation into 
literary shape by Qozzi and Goldoni. Arte, 
in this oonneotion, is equivalent to actors’ 
guild or profession. The stock characters 
(to give them the names of their familiar 
Eng. equivalents) were the Clown, Harle- 
quin, Columbine, and Pantaloon. This 
type of Improvised comedy, or commedia 
a soggettot is supposed to have been ori- 
ginated by Franoesoo Cherea, the favourite 
actor of Leo X. Its soenes were written 
only in scenario, l.e. In skeleton fonn , 
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bebig ooimected by the lazzi or bTiffoon- 
erles of the arlecchino, the representatiye 
of the older Horn, sannio. It was in 
this kind of comedy that Harlequin 
( Arlecohlno) reached the apex of his glory. 
The C. dell* A, was essentially an actors* 
play ; the dramatist only wrote an outline 
plot and left the actors to fill In the parts. 
Each actor took a particular mask part, 
such as those of Harlequin, Pulclnella, and 
Pantaloon, and always had his stock 
phrases and stock actions. More types 
were evolved in course of time, but they 
were all virtually comprised in the fol- 
lowing, mostly developed from the older 
types: the Doctor, a poor ridiculous 
learned pedant; Pantaloon (Pantalone), 
named after Venice’s patron saint, Panta- 
leone, and dressed in skin-tight trousers, 
who was sometimes an old bachelor but 
more often the husband of an unfaithful 
young wife or the father of vexatious 
yoimg daughters, especially Columbine 
[Columbina, originally Fraschotta), while 
Harlequin (Arlecchino) was sometimes 
liis lackey (see Hablequin) ; the Captain, 
a broggart poltroon taken from con- 
temporary Sp. drama and modelled on the 
many unemployed Sp. soldiers of fortune 
then roaming Italy; the young lovers, 
often the sons of the old men and their 
sweethearts: the lackeys or zanni, Arlec- 
chino, Brignella, or others, of varying 
degrees of doltishness, brutality, and sly 
cunning. Variants of these were Pulci- 
noUa, ancestor of Punch; Scaromouchc 
(It. Soaramuccia) (q.v.), Scapln, Mezzetin, 
Pierrot, etc., all of whom had traditional 
costiunea and often wore masks. Towards 
tho end of the Kith cent, certain of the 
more famous It. troupes wore invited to 
visit the various courts of Europe. In 
Italy the C. dell* A, remained popular 
until the tradition of improvised acting 
appeared to die out, towards tho end of 
the 1 7th cent., and was replaced from the 
time of Qozzl and Goldoni by regular 
comedy. In France the permanent It. 
company gave offence to the king, and 
their theatre was closed in 1697, but re- 
opened about 1720 and continued playing 
throughout the 18th cent. In England 
also this stylo of acting was reintroduced 
after the Bestoration (it had reached this 
country in the reign of James I), but 
early In the 18th cent, it gave way to tho 
more popular pantomime, in which the 
traditions of the C. dell* A. lingered on. 

Pirandello, the modem It. psycho- 
logical or metaphysical dramatist, has, to 
some extent, revived this traditional 
It. dramatic art or its later development 
hi tho masked comedy, for, like the 
writers of scenarii for masked players, he 
delights in constmeting fantastic plots 
with unexpected situations and in em- 
broiling them to such an extent that the 
unravelling has to be left to some in- 
dividual character in tho role of chorus or 
interpreter. The initiation of this new 
movement of the ‘Teatro del Grottesco’ 
is, however, attributed to Luigi OhiarelU, 
a yoimg dramatist who, in 1916, produced 
a blay called La Maechera e il Folio (The 
Mask and the Face) which enjoyed great 
popularity. 


Commelin, John (1629-92), Dutdh 
botanist, son of Isaac O., Amsterdflon. 
He there became director of the botazdcal 
gardens, which by his skill and labour 
became the finest In Europe. He pub. 
sev. books on hortlcult. subjects. The 
genus of tropical plants Commelina Is 
named after him, as also the family 
Commelinaceae, which includes this 
genus and Trcideacantia, the splderwort. 

Commemoration, or Enoaenla, con* 
eluding festival of the academic year at 
Oxford Unlv., when benefactors are 
commemorated and honorary degrees con- 
ferred upon distinguished Brit, or foreign 
celebrities. It consists of an oration m 
Lat. in C. of benefactors; prize com- 
positions are recited in verse or prose. 
Tho ceremony generally takes place ftn- 
mediatelv after the summer term when 
•Schools* are over, and is hold in the 
Sheldoniaii Theatre. ‘0. Balls’ are held 
during the festivities by groups of colleges. 

Commendam, anct method of holding 
benefices, abolished in 1836. When a 
living fell vacant, its spiritual duties 
were given to some priest until a successor 
might be appointed, and the benefice was 
said to be held in C, The emolmnents 
were later also given and poor bishops 
thus held sev. livings. Commendatora 
were stew’ards appointed to take charge of 
the revenues of a vacant benefice. 

Commensalism (Lat. com » cum, to- 
gether, nienaa, a table), an association ot 
one organism with another advantageous 
to one or both without detriment to eitlxer 
(the term was used by Van Benoden). 
Care should be taken to distinguish it from 
parasitism (see Parasites), an association 
harmful to one of the two organisms; and 
from symbiosis (q.v.), the most Intimate 
form of association, illustrated by the 
union of algae and fungi, or fungd and 
plants. In one of the most Interesting 
examples of C. a crab becomes covered 
with shells or sponges, etc. The sedentary 
growth is carried about to new feeding 
grounds and the crab obtains a disguise 
which aids it to capture its prey. The 
most striking form, however, is the 
association between the sea-anemone and 
the hermit crab. With one species of 
hermit crab {Eupagurus vHdeauxii) 
which is fmmd on the Brit, coast a 
beautiful sea-anemone (Adamaia pcdliata) 
is found in association. The anemone 
envelops the mollusc shell which the 
hermit has taken, and if disturbed the 
hermit withdraws into the shell, while 
the anemone throws out stinging threads. 
It is therefore a protection as well as a 
mask, and in return the crab carries it 
about and finds it food. Tho crab, as 
it grows, has to change its shell, and it 
takes the anemone with it. Then again 
in association with another form of 
hermit crab (Eupagurus bernhardus) is 
found a colony of zoophytes. In this case, 
however, the C. is not so perfect, for 
both organisms may be found existing 
separately. Again, even when they are 
associated, since the crab is carnivorous, 
and the zoophyte feeds on matter in the 
water, no sharing of food takes place, and 
tho mutual advantage is harder to 
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tmderstaod* But when we bear In mind 
the fact that zoophytes obtain their food 
by means of slender wavine tentacles, 
and they possess no means of sottina up 
currents in the water, and the fact that 
the respiration of the hermit would keep 
the water constantly olroulating, the 
advantage accruing to the zooph 3 rte can 
be seen# The hermit, of course, in this 
case also, is masked from its prey; but 
this time. Instead of the hermit moving 
as the shell becomes too small, the colony 
at the mouth of the shell and lay 
down niatter which actually enlarges the 
shell, so prolonging the period dtiring 
which the hermit can remain. Some- 
times, again, as when a hermit has become 



COMMENSALISM : COMMON HERMIT 
CRAB AND SEA-ANEMONES 

On the left of the whelk shell Is the 
hermit crab worm, which generally 
inhabits the upper whorls of the 
sliell. Barnacles, other worms, 
and saddle oysters add to the 
hermit’s retinue. 

associated with sponges, the commensal 
grows so largo that the hermit can 
abandon its shell and depend entirely 
for protection on its associate. Further, 
when the commensal of the crab is a 
polype, which buds Into a colony, dis- 
solving the shell as it grows, the hermit 
is flnaTly surrounded by the polype, which 
yields 08 the hermit itself grows. But 
apart from these fixed commensals, a 
largo number of organisms are in constant 
association without being connected. 
This may be because the same environ- 
inent suits each, or It may be that one 
alone is, or perhaps both are, gaining 
benefit. Thus little crabs (Pinnothsrea) 
can be found inside bivalves, and the 
same thing is common with crustaceans. 
The little crab benefits by obtaining food 
and oxygen from the currents inhaled 
by the bivalve. It has been suggested 
that these crabs with their developed 
sense organs can, by some means or other, 
warn their hosts of impending danger, 
thus causing them to close their shells. 
It Is prohame, however, that the advan- 
tage £9 in this case on the side of the 
intrude, and that the host is unable to 

eject It, even should it wish to. While 


no damage is being done, it is easy to see 
how It is possible for 0. to pass by slow 
degrees into parasitism. In . a similar 
manner, not all insects visiting plants are 
parasites; very often they serve a good 
purpose by feeding on other visitors, and 
may therefore act as a defence for the 
plant. 

Commensurable (Lat. comrnmrurabU'Ui). 
Two magnitudes are called O. when they 
are of the same kind and each contains a 
third magnitude exactly, examples beb 
a foot and a yard, or the numbers 14 
21. If no unit or common measure can 
be found, the magnitudes are incommen- 
surable, examples being the diameter and 
circumference of a drclo, and in arith- 
metio numbers which are prime to one 
another, as 17 and 23. See also Apotomb. 

Commentry, Fr. tu in the dept of AUier, 
on the Banne and the (£11. It has coal 
mines and Iron works. Pop. 8800. 

Commerce, Chambers of, see Chamber 
OF COMMEIRCB. 

Commerce, Degrees in, see Commercial 
Education; Universities. 

Commerce, Department of (American), 
on© of the chief depts of the organisation 
for federal administration. The duties of 
its sev. heads are to promote commerce, 
mining, manufacturing, shipping, fisheries, 
patents, and transportation. The dept 
includes branches of aeronautics, radio, 
navigation, lighthouses, standards, steam- 
boat inspection, census, coast and geodetic 
survey, fisheries, and mines. 

Commercial Court is not a separate 
court estab. by law; the term O. C. applies 
to any court in the queen’s bench div. to 
which may bo assiraod the disposal of 
cases included in the commerolal list. 
Such as it is, the C. C. originated in the 
special arrangements made by the king's 
bench judges in 1895 for the dispatch of 
commercial business ‘In accordance with 
the existing rules and orders.’ There are 
no pleadings in the ordinary sense, but the 
plaintiff may submit ‘points of claim,' to 
which the defendant may reply with 
‘points of defence'; nor Is there a jury, 
the whole practice of the court being 
designed to ensure expedition in trial. 

Commercial Education, educational 
facilitieB provided to meet the needs of 
those wishing to take up, or already 
engaged in, a commerci^ occupation. 
Often regarded as an aspect of technical 
education (q.v.). Tlie activities associated 
with commerce might be studied under 
three broad headings: (1) buying and 
soiling and the organisation of markets: 
(2) Uie structure of industry, trade, 
transport, and finance; and (3) the policy, 
organlBatiou, administration, and direc- 
tlon of a business. Within each group 
various levels of training and a number of 
specialised skills are necessary. These 
include at the lower levels skills like 
bookkeeping, shorthand, and machine 
operating. Some knowledge of foreign 
languages has long been considered 
desiralne. At the higher levels, business 
executives accepting the highest responsi- 
bility might he expected to have a tho- 
rough knowledge of economics, com- 
mercial law, personnel management, and 
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BO on. Ancillary serrices like banking, 
aoooTin^o^ and insurance might be 
included in O. B. The oommercial require- 
ments of the 10 th cent, were primarily 
for persons with sufficient skill in the 
three R's to become clerks. The expan- 
sion of industry, the growth of large 
corporations, the moreasing complexity of 
business, and the introduction of more 
teohnlofiu processes created in the 20th 
cent, a need in commerce for specialists. 
The response to this demand has yaried 
from country to country. In the U.S.A. 
nearly a sixth of the students graduating 
from each college do so in business a^ 
commercial studies. Many leading univs. 
haye estab. important graduate schools 
In C. E., and recently more than 25 haye 
followed the Unly. of Haryard's example 
of offering short mani^ment courses for 
business executiyes. These facilities are 
suj^orted by a considerable amoimt of 
0. B. In the public secondary schools. The 
Ger. speaking countries are noted for 
their commercial secondary schools and 
colleges which provide a yarlety of 
courses leading to further professional 
study in the technical uniys. or to oom- 
mercial occupations. In England, certain 
encouraging deyelopments in the 19th 
cent, were checked. Consequently the 
growth since 1900 of C. B. has been 
unco-ordinated. Kesponaibility for it is 
shared by a number of agencies. Within 
the national system, a growing number of 
schools provide courses in economics, 
shorthand, bookkeeping, typewriting, and 
other commercial subjects. But the total 
number is not large and the percentage 
of entries In oommercial subjects for the 
General Certificate of Education (1955) 
was little more than 1. Opportunities 
for pre-employment training are avaU- 
ahle in all three types of secondary 
school, although grammar school pupils 
frequently transfer at the end of their 
normal course to specialised oommercial 
schools housed In technical colleges. 
Many private commercial schools exist 
attended by a considerable niimber of 
children under the school leaving age. 
A second type of private school offers 
sliort intensive secretarial courses for 
pupils who have left school. In technical 
colleges throughout the country students 
follow full-time, part-time, or evening 
courses in C. E. Chambers of Commerce, 
the Royal Society of Arts, and professional 
organisations have promoted O. B. by 
conducting examinations or by laying 
down professional qualifications. The 
examinations of the professional organisa- 
tions are usually in three parts; the first 
is a preliminary test of general education, 
the second an intermediate examination in 
general commercifd subjects, and the final 
one is usually highly technical in charac- 
ter. Finally the unlvs. are associated with 
0. E. through their degrees in commerce. 
Certain professional associations grant 
exemption from their intermediate exami- 
nation to graduates who have taken 
specified subjects in their degrroe courses. 
At the London School of Economics and 
Political Science, commerce is included in 
the faculty of Economics and Political 


Science; at Birmingham there la a faculty 
of Commerce and Social Science; at Leeds, 
Boon, and Commerce; at Liverpool there' 
U a B.Com. degree; at Manchester a 
B.A. (Com.); and at Southampton a 
faculty of Bconomios and Commerce. 
Ministry of Education report. Education 
for Commerce^ H.M.S.O., 1949. 

Commeroial Federation, see OusTOMa 
Union. 

Commeroial Intelligence Department^ 
inaugurated in 1899 as a branch of the* 
Board of Trade under a controller-general,, 
to collect all available Information on all 
subjects of oommercial interest and for 
the benefit of Brit, trade to reply aul^orl- 
tatively to all trade enquiries. In 1917 
the C. I. D. was merged with the Dept of 
Overseas Trade (q.v.), which was itself 
absorbed into tlie Board of Trade after 
World War II. 

Commercial System, see Meroantilb^ 
System. 

Commeroial Traveller. The modem. 
G. T. may be defined as the direct repre- 
sentative of a manufacturer, merchant, or 
wholesaler employed to travel round speci- 
fied areas to invite orders from retail: 
tradesmen. He usually carries samples or 
some other indication of the nature and 
quality of the goods he * travels iu,* takes 
orders not in his own but in bis firm’s 
name, and is paid either by salary or com- 
mission, or by both. The 0. T. of the 
^aching days was generally known as a 
travelling chapman (cf, Ger. Kaufmann^ 
merchant), and as the ponderous puhlio 
vehicles traversed only the main roads, 
many of the travellers who desired to 
penetrate into remote parts of the ooimtry 
had their horses and saddle-bags. Since* 
the era of railways thoir numbers have 
increased enormously, and where formerly 
London, Manchester, and Glasgow trading 
houses sent 1 traveller to each tn they now 
send many, each of whom deals with but 
1 special dept instead of taking orders* 
for all the classes of goods dealt in by his 
principals. In modem times the C. T. 
rapidly covers widespread ters. by motor- 
car and aeroplane. Among the organisa- 
tions for the C. T, are the United Com- 
mercial Travellers’ Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland (U,K.C,T.A.), the 
Commercial Travellers’ Benevolent Insti- 
tution, the Commercial Travellers* Christ- 
ian Association, the Royal Commercial* 
Travellers' Schools, U.K.C.T.A. Benefit 
Society, and the Commercial Travellers** 
Unemployment Society. The equivalent 
of the U.K.C.T.A. in the U.S.A. is the 
United Commercial Travellers’ Associa- 
tion of America with H.Q. at Ckilumbus, 
Ohio. 

Oommercial Treaties. A commercial' 
treaty Is a bilateral agreement between 
two nations under which each contracting 
party binds itself to observe a number of 
definite stipulations regulating their 
mutual trading relations. Such treaties 
have existed in one form or another from 
the earliest times. The text Is extant of 
a O. T. between Rome and Carthage as 
early as 500 bo. C. T. during the period 
of Chai'lemague, and in the 10th and 
nth cents., existed in W. Europe in ths 
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fthspe royal charters, or other docn- 
xnents fi^om soTerelgns, expressly per- 
xnlttlngr foreigrn merchants to carry on 
commercial intoroonrse within their ters. 
The purpose of these C. T. made in more 
tnrbnlexn; times was rather, through the 
medium of promises for the protection 
of the person, effects, and privUegres of 
the foretgn merchant, to make commercial 
intercourse reasonably possible than to 
adjust mutual relations for the economic 
advantase of either party: and further, 
they were of uncertain duration. The 
modem C. T., in the sense of bilateral 
arrangements for a fixed period regrulatlng 
tariffs and differential duties, have their 
origin In the political and commercial 
rivalry of the medieval It. republics. 
The advantages derived from the greater 
certainty of a treaty over usage or the 
persons guarantees of a foreign monarch 
soon ensured the universal prevalence 
of C. T., providing for the greater security 
of navigation and commerce. At first 
C. T. were restricted to exclusive under- 
takings between the contracting states, 
the ultimate object being to destroy the 
oompetition of other nations in foreign 
markets, while at the same time excluding 
as far as possible all imports other than 
raw material. Later the most-favoured- 
natlon article came into vogue. This 
article, which is susceptible of varsdng 
forms, has for its object the mutual , 
extension to each of the contractinii, 
states of whatever rights and privileges 
each has already granted or conceded to 
some other state or states. An early 
instance of the most-favoured-nation 
article is afforded by the Turkish capitula- 
tions (see Capitulations), under which 
Turkey oouterred certain rights and im- 
munities to the subjects of Christian 
nations resident in the Ottoman do- 
minions. The endeavonrs of various Euro- 
pean powers, especially France and 
Germany, during the 17th and 18th cents, 
to introduce schemes of tariff reform by 
means of C. T. led to the formation of a 
number of treaties between England, 
those powers, and other Eiuropeon states, 
designed to lower the prohibitive rates on 
Brit, exports. Before the First World 
War Germany followed the old principle 
of exclusive O. T., having concluded or 
renewed in 1909 a number of treaties vrlth 
Austria-Hungaiy, Belgium, Bulgaria, and 
Italy of a stnotly protectionist character. 
The C. T. concluded between 1884 and 
1900 regarding dlsts. and spheres of 
influence in various parts of E., W., and 
tropical Africa are universal in the 
recognition of the principle of most- 
favoured-natlon treatment to the ex- 
clusion of all exclusive privileges. The 
advent of the First World War brought 
about a tremendous upheaval in the world 
of oommeroe. Nations which had been 
on friendly terms for years were now 
ranged in opposing camps, and the C. T. 
by which they bad been bound for long 
periods were treated as mere scraps of 
paper. The depression in trade which 
nauurally follows all wars set in after 
the First World War. and fh>m 1930 began 
to be felt most acutely, not only in Europe, 


but in all ouarters of the world. The 
World Economic Oonferenoe, held in 
London in 1933, was convened m the hope 
of accelerating the flow of tntematlonaj 
trade by mutual arrangements for the 
stabilisation of currencies and by devising 
ways and means of raising commodity 
prices. But the conference completely 
failed in its purpose and served only to 
intonslfy the economic nationalism of 
each great nation. But Great Britain, 
having already reverted to a protectionist 
fiscal policy and concluded at Ottawa a 
series of trade agreements with the 
dominions (aee Ottawa Confbrsnoe), 
was able in 1933 to conclude advantageous 
C. T. with sev. foreign countries, including 
Argentina and Denmark. See Hertslet's 
Commercial TreatiCB, 21 vols. 

Commeroy, Fr. tn, cap, of an arron., 
in the dept of Meuse, on the Meuse. 
There is a fine castle, now barracks. 
There are iron forges and weaving. Pop. 
6200. 

Gommination (Cursing), the Offloe of, a 
solemn ‘denotmclng of God*8 anger and 
judgments against sinners* appointed 
to be read in the Anglican Church on Ash 
Wednesday. It is one of the last remains 
in the offices of the Anglican Church of 
the public acts of penitence which the 
primitive Cffmrch imposed at the beginning 
of Lent. The oifice is based on elements 
foimd in the Uses of Sarum and York. 
The curses contained in Deut. xxvii 
against impenitent sinners ore read, and 
the congregation answer ‘Amen* to every 
sentence as acknowledging the justice of 
the sentences. The Miserere (Ps. 11) is then 
said, followed by prayers. 

Oomminges (Lat. Convenae), old diet, 
of S. France between Armagnao and the 
P 3 rreneo 8 . 

Commiphora, synonym Balsamoden- 
dron, genus of tropical Aslan and African 
trees, family Bmseraceae. C. myrrha is a 
source of myrrh, a resin of bitter taste 
and peculiar odour; C. africana yields 
bdellium ; and C. opobcUsamum the Balm of 
Gilead (q.v.). 

Commissariat, designated the dept 
responsible for the supply of food and 
forage for the army in the field. The 
transport of these articles was also in the 
hands of this dept, as were the responsi- 
bilities for the horsing of the army medical 
wagons and the ordnance store depts. 
The C. as a dept no longer exists; its 
functions are now carried out by the 
Royal Army Ordnance Corps and the 
Royal Army Service Corps, which between 
them provide the Army with arms equip- 
ment, stores, food, transport, etc. 

Commissary, generally the representa- 
tive of another. An ecoles. C. is the deputy 
of a bishop, by whom the jurisdiction of 
the latter is exercised in distant parts of 
the diocese. A military C. is an officer 
whose duty it is to supervise the provision 
of food and clothes for an army. This 
term is still used in Scots Law in connec- 
tion with the confirmation (q.v.) of 
executors. The supervision of such 
matters was originally an eooleslastical 
concern and when it became a secular 
one the name C. Court was retained. 
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The 0. Courts were amalgamated with 
the Sheriff Courts In 1876 but separate 
records are still kept, and the terms 
‘Commissary Office' and ‘Commissariat’ 
have been retained. 

Commission, in business, denotes an 
agreed reward payable by a principal to 
bis agent in consideration of the agent 
performing the particular business or 
service for which he was employed. The 
right of the agent to remuneration in the 
shape of C. may either depend on an 
express term in the contract of agency, 
or it may be implied from the custom in 
the trade, or from the general course of 
dealing between him and his principal. 
The agent Is not entitled to make a per- 
sonal profit out of the business into which 
he may enter on behalf of his principal 
other than the C. agreed upon. If the 
agent obtains such a profit he is bound to 
account for it to his principal (see also Com- 
mission, Secret), and further, the princi- 
pal in such a case may not only repudiate 
the contract, but recover any C. he may 
have already paid to the agent. Some 
of the commonest kinds of agents for 
whose services C. is usually paid are 
factors and brokers. A factor is an 
agent employed by merchants to buy or 
soli goods or to discount or otherwise 
negotiate bills of exchange, bills of lading, 
etc. A factor employed to sell is custo- 
iiiarily entrusted with the goods of his 
principal, and may or may not soil in 
his own name. A broker Is also an agent 
employed to dispose of goods or property, 
but differs from a factor in that he is not 
usually put into possession of his princi- 
pal’s goods: but ho may buy or soil in his 
own name without disclosing the identity 
of his principal. A distinction should bo 
drawn between factors’ and brokers’ agree- 
ine.nts on the one hand and O. agencies on 
the other, A C. agency is not an agency 
iu tlio true sense of that word. It exists 
where a C. agent or merchant supplies 
goods to a foreign mercliant, or undertakes 
to buy or sell goods for another on the 
best, terms he enn secure for the other 
party. It is true he gets not only the 
price from the other pa^t5^ but also his 
C.; but the transaction differs from an 


military duty for the service of the State. 
The roval authorisation to the feudal 
barons in Nonnan times presents but few 
features in common with the nant to-day 
of a C. in the army. In the Norman 
period the regular mode iu England of 
assembling an army, either to resist an 
invading enemy or to accompany the 
king on a foreign expedition, was by 
sending a royal command to the chief 
barons and spiritual lords, that they 
should meet at a given time and place 
with their due proportion of men, horses, 
etc. properly equipped, according to the 
tenure by which they held their landed 
estates. These tenants in cajHte appear 
to have appointed by their own authority 
all their subordinate officers. But C.s 
were occasionally granted by the king 
authorising individuals to raise men for 
particular service. Commissions of Array, 
as they were called, were also issued by 
the king of England, probably from the 
time of Alfred, for the piurpose of mus- 
tering the inhab. of the shires and 
training them in millta^ discipline; and 
In the relm of Edward III the Parliament 
enacted that no person trained under those 
C.s should be compelled to servo out of his 
own shire except the kingdom were 
Invaded. Of the same nature as these C.s 
of array was that which in 1672, when 
the country was tlireatoned with the Sp. 
invasion. Queen Elizabeth issued to the 

f isiices of the peace In different counties. 

his privilege of grontiog C.s to the 
officers of the national militia continued 
to be exercised by the lord-llcutenonts of 
cos. until 1872, when the militia bocatno 
more closely connected with the regular 
army. Prior to 1871 C.s were obtaiued 
by purchase, except in the artillery and 
engineers, where they were always con- 
ferred ^vithout purchase. To a certain 
extent this was the case with C.s granted 
to officers of the line — those cadets who 
had completed a course of military 
education at Sandhurst being so ap- 
pointed. In other cases the price of on 
enslgncy or C. was regulated by authority, 
varying from £450 for a first C. in an 
infantry regiment to £7250 for the C. of a 
lieutenant-colonel in the Life Guards. In 


ordinary contract of sale in that the C. proceeding to higher grades, an officer 
agent sells to the other at the lowest price paid tlio difference between the price of 
and l(»ok8 to the C. for bis profit. A the grade which ho left and of that which 
broker differs from a C. agent in that ho he entered. But the system of purchase 
is no more than a medium for establishing was abolished by royal w’arrant in 1871 
privity of contract between his principal in favour of the present system of 
and a* buyer or seller of goods. A stock- entrance into the army by examination, 
broker furnishes an illustration of an agent with promotion to higher grades depending 
whose right to C, or, as it is termed, on examination in military subjects (aa 
brokerage Is usually implied In the agree- laid dovrn in the Appendices to the 
nient to buy or sell stock, being generally Queen’s Hegulations) and (though to a 
reckoned at ono-clgbth i)er cent of the lesser extent than before the First World 
amount of the stock bought or sold at the War) on seniority. By far the greater 
market price on the date of the trans- number of C.s ai*e given as the result of 
action. Since the Gaming Act, 1892, an success in open competitive examinations, 
agent employed to make bets for another First appointments as sub-lieutenants 
is not entitled to recover any C. that may ore, however, also granted to non-com- 
have been i)romlsed him. Such agente missioned officers with a special recom- 
inay stylo themselves C. or turf agents, hut mendation, univ. students who have 
they are not legally recognised agents. passed certain qualifying examinations. 
Commission, Mwtary, in its most and to ‘Queen’s* cadets. A number of 
general sense, is the document by virtue cadetships for Sandhurst are given 
of which an officer is authorised to perform annually to young soldiers from the 
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ranks wlio show qualities of leadership. 
C.s now entail preTious service fn the 
ranks for a penod of at least twelve 
months, followed by entry to Sandhurst. 
At Sandburst the cadet is still in the ranlu 
until he has passed out. The oornmis 
Bioned officers of a battalion of infantry 
are as follows: Field-officers — ^lleutenant- 
oolonel and major. Regimental officers — 
oapts. and lieutenants. Staff-officers — 
ohaplain, adjutant, quartermaster. In 
the uayy the various C.s are a sort of 
warrant signed by the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty: but the 
documents are called O.s, and are signed 
in the name of the king or queen. Under 
the Cardwell (see Cardwell, Edward, 
VisoouKT) reforms civil servants were 
granted C.s in certain military depts, e.g. 
purveyors of the Military Store Dept, 
and others of a like nature. In course of 
time these officers passed through the 
stages of relative rauk, honorary rank, 
and quasi-military ranks such as snrgeon- 
oapt. The rank of quartermaster and 
honorary lieutenant (capt. or maj.) 
survived tmtil 1918, when the honorary 
was dropped. An innovation took place 
in 1927 as regards C.s by the Issne of a C. 
in standardised form for all officers of all 
branches of the service (with a few excep- 
tions). The forms of C. are three m 
number: the first gives the sovereign’s 
authority to the holder ‘in such manner 
and on such occasions as may be prescribei* 
by Us to exercise and well discipline in 
arms both the inferior officers and men 
serving* under the holder; the second 
refers to chaplains and exhorts the holder 
'carefully and diligently to discharge Ms 
duty as an officer of the Royal Anny 
Chaplains* Department*; and the third 
'gives and grants’ the holder ‘full power 
and authority to have, hold, and enjoy’ 
his said honorary rank. The Queen’s 
Regulations proscribe when the command 
given by a first C. is exercisable and over 
what bodies. See also Rank. 

Commission, Permanent and Special. 
C.8 are occasionally set up for special 
purposes which may ultimately neces- 
sitate permanent session; as in the cases 
of the Charity C., 1853, the Civil Service 
C., 3855, and the Railway and Canal C., 
1873. The C.s of this nature which are 
at present in existence include tbe Charity 
CJ., constituted under an Act of 1853 for 
the better administration of charitable 
trusts In England and Wales; Civil Ser- 
vice C.; Brit. Transport C., estab. under 
the Transport Act. 1947, for the general 
control of the nation’s rail, road, tmd other 
transport services; Boimdary C.s set up 
under the 1944 Act to review pari, con- 
stituencies {see Electorate); Monopolies 
C., reconstituted in 1966 from the Mono- 
polies and Restrictive Trade Practices C. 
appointed in 1948 to investigate questions 
of trade practices; National Parks C.; 
Crown Lands C.; Agric. Lands C.; Prison 
C.; and C.s to review co. and co. bor. 
boundaries in relation to local gov. reform; 
Development C., appointed under the 
Development and Road Improvement 
Fund Acts 1909-10, for the development 
<of agriculture and rural industries, re- 


clamation and drainage of land, harbours, 
and fisheries; Royal Fine Art C., ap- 
pointed in 1924 (and extended by royal 
warrant of 1933) to inquire into such 
questions of public amenity or of artistic 
Ixnportanoe as may be referred to them by 
any state dept; Forestry C., appointed 
under the Forestry Acts 1919-45 and 
charged with the general duty of pro- 
moting the Interests of forestry; Historical 
MSS. C.. authorised under a C. Issued in 
1869 and renewed In 1919, to inquire into 
the location of MSS. of general public 
interest with a view to their pub. ; standing 
C. on Museums and Galleries appointed in 
1931 to advise generally on questions 
relevant to the development of the 
national institutions as a whole; Royal C., 
for the exhibition of 1851, which promotes 
scientific and artistic education through 
funds derived from its Kensington estate 
purchased with surolus moneys of the 
exhibition of 1851; Tithe Redemption C., 
constituted by an Act of 1936; Imperial 
War Graves ( 5 . {see Graves. Soldiers’); 
War Damage 0., appointed In 1941 to 
administor the War Damage Acts 1941-3; 
War Works C., appointed to adjudicate on 
disputes arising out of the Requisitioned 
Land and War Works Act of June 1945; 
and all Wheat C. (see under Aqbktolttjre). 
All the foregoing are, In effect, gov. depts 
of a permanent or quasi-permanent 
character. Other O.s, again, may be set 
up to moot an exceptional but temporary 
state of affairs. Judioial 0.8, too, have 
been appointed for unusual oases where 
the ordinary le^ procedure has been 
inadequate, and similarly under the 
Tribunals of Inquiry (Evidence) Act, 1921, 
tribunals were appointed under a high 
court judge to ascertain the facts in the 
wreck of H.M.S. Thetis; in the case of 
alleged disclosure of budget secrets by 
Mr J. H. Thomas (q.v.) in 1936; and in 
1949 under Mr Justice Lynskey to inquire 
into the rumours of corrupt conduct of 
public servants. 

Commission, Royal. A R. C. is a body 
appointed to gain information about the 
operation of existing laws, as a preliminary 
to thoir amendment, or on various matters 
social, educational, or otherwise, and to 
report to the gov. by what method it is 
considered the best change could be 
achieved. A R. C. is constituted by the 
sovereign, on the recommendation of the 
Prime Minister, by a royal warrant sub- 
mitted and countersigned by the home 
secretary. The particular objects of the 
inquiry, and the limits within which it 
must work, are expressly set out i)i the 
warrant or terms of reference. Members 
are selected by the depts most closely con- 
cerned with the particular legislation or 
topic to be investigated, and their record 
of service and knowledge of the subject 
under examination ore the usual bases for 
selection. They are normally drawn from 
outside the ranks of the Civil Service. 
Sittings and duration of a R. C. are 
independent of Parliament. Commis- 
sioners are not paid for thoir services, 
although compensation may be allowed 
for time and labour in oases where a high 
degree of professional skill Is necessary. 
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Parliament prorldes annually for the 
expenses of R. C.s. When an inquiry is 
completed the C. signs and presents Its 
report to the Crown, If the conuuis* 
eioners are not unanimous, those in the 
minority may record their dissent, expres- 
sing their personal views in separately 
signed memoranda, as, for example, in 
t)ie case of the minority report of the R. C. 
on the B.B.C. A U. C. has no power to 
compel disclosure of documents, nor even 
to administer an oath or compel persons to 
give evidence. There is no settled prac- 
tice as to whether, when counsel aiipear 
before a R. C., they are entitled to cross- 
examine suoh witnesses as do volunteer to 
give evidence. The procedure adopted 
before the Evicted Tenants (Ireland) C. 
in 1892 was to allow questions to bo put 
only through the commissioners them- 
selves; and in the Foathoi’stone Riots 
inquiry in 1893, Lord Justlexi Bowen, who 
jirosided, followed the same procedure. 
Instances of R. C.s may bo furnished to 
almost any number, but post-war ex- 
amples which may be mentioned are that 
on pop. (1948), which considered the 
declining birthrate with the object of 
advising on long-term policy; that on 
capital punishment (1949-53), whose 
recommend atioiifl were the basis of a 
revision of the law of murder in 1957; 
that on the press (1947), which led to the 
voluntary estab. of the l^ress Council; 
that on the B.B.O. (1949) which paved the, 
way for commercial television in Britain; 
and the C.s on eq\ial pay for men and 
women (1940); Civil Service pay (1955); 
betting and lotteries legislation (1951); 
mental health (1957) (with proposals 
affecting legislation going back more than 
50 years); marriage and divorce; and the 
taxation of income and profits (1953-4), 
whose recommendations influenced some 
aspects of budget policy in 1957, and \vill 
probably be incorporated in aubsoquont 
instrunionts of financial policy; and on the 
i>roblems of Greater London and IVIiddx 
gov. (1957). 

Commission, Secret. With the object 
of preventing the briberj’^ of cOgents, 
employees, or servants of any kind, 
especially by the payment of money by 
way of commission, without the know- 
ledge of the agent’s or employee's princi- 
pal or employer, the legislature in 1906 
passed the Prevention of Corruption Act, 
which punishes as a misdemeanour with 
imprisonmoTit for a term not exceeding 2 
years with or without hard labour; or 
with a fine of £500, or both; or summarily, 
with 4 months’ iraprisoument or a fine of 
£50, or both: (1) the corrupt acceptance 
or obtaining by an agent either for hirn- 
Hclf or for any other person, e.g. his wife 
OP chlid, any or valuable consideration 
of any kind as an inducement or reward 
for doing or forbearing to do any act in 
relation to his principal’s affairs or busi- 
ness ; and (2) the corrupt giving or agreeing 
to give anything to an agent as an Induce- 
ment to act in suoh a way. ‘Agent’ In- 
cludes employees of all kinds. The 
passing of the Act was generally regarded 
as a necessity in view of the ever- 
inca^asing corruptibility of persons In 
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large business houst^b entrusted with the 
power to contract for the supply or pur- 
chase of considerable quantities of goods , 
and of various other persons, such as the 
servants of local authorities, who could 
not be reached by the criminal law as it 
stood prior to 1906. The gist of the 
offence is the paying or receiving cor- 
ruptly, it being no offence in itself either 
to reward an agent or for an agent to 
accept a reward. Prosecutions under the 
Act may only be Instituted by leave of the 
attorney -general. 

CommiBsionaireB, CorpB of. This useful 
body was founded In 1859 by Capt. Sir 
Edward Walter. K.C.B. At Its inception 
it was composed exclusively of a few 
wounded soldiers, the founders Idea being 
to make the association a means of ob- 
taining some form of employment for dis- 
charged warrant and non-commissioned 
olflcors of good character. The corps 
soon developed into a large Institution, 
which comprises pensioned soldiers, sailors , 
and airmen. There are branch institu- 
tions of the corps in Birmingham, Bristol, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, and New- 
castle-OTi-Tyne; Edinburgh and Glasgow; 
and Belfast. The headquarters are at 
Exchange Court, 419 a Strand, London. 
The men wear a distinctive uniform, and 
are generally engaged in light duties of a 
temporary or permanent character. 

Commissioner of Police. There are 2 
ds of P. in England — one for the Metro- 
polis and one for tho City of London. The 
C. of P, for the Metropolis is assisted by 5 
assistant commissioners (one of whom has 
the status of a deputy commissioner), 16 
commanders, and 8 deputy oommanders. 
The City of London has a separate police 
estab. under the C. of P. for the City of 
liondou, who has an assistant commis- 
sioner to help him. 

Commissioners, Church, see Chitboh 
Commissioners. 

Commissioners, Lords, see Assent, 
Royal. 

Commissioners, Naval, see Ai>MiRAm’Y. 

Committal, warrant or order of a court 
or justice of tho peace directing a sheriff, 
bailiff, or constable to take a named person 
to tho coimnon jail, whether on remand or 
to await trial. If the arrested person is 
already in jail, the C. directs tho governor 
to detain the person named for a specified 
period, and either to produce him or dis- 
charge liira on the expiration of such 
period. Apprehension without a warrant 
is not O. in the proper sense. The Habeas 
Corpus Act, 1679, provided that a jailer 
was not justified in receiving a prisoner 
unless the C. was In writing. A C. must 
state tho offence for which the prisoner is 
detained. 

Committee of Imperial Defence origin- 
ated in 1890 as a select combination of 
civil and professional advisors on naval 
and military matters, formed with the 
object of securing a greater degree of 
efficiency of preparation for politioal con- 
tingencies and for joint action in time of 
war. At its inception it was a naval and 
military council whose prin. function was 
to consider the estimates with a view to 
determining the relative importance of the 
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respeotiTe demands bf the two serdoes. 
Dnrixigr the First World War it was 
resrulariy presided over by the Prime 
MiQister, while the members included the 
war secretary, the first lord of the Ad- 
miralty* the head of the Army General 
Staff, the First Sea Lord, and heads of the 
Army and Navy Intelligence Depts. The 
C. of I. D, was subsequently concerned 
primarily with questions of imperial 
defence and on^ secondarily with the 
estimates. The Prime Minister continued 
to be the chairman and the secretaries of 
state of the service depts, the dominions, 
Colonial and Foreign Offices, and other 
interested ministers were members. Un- 
der on arrangement made in 1936 to 
secure a higher degree of co-ordination be- 
tween the three fighting services a minister 
for the co-ordination of defence was 
appointed to act as deputy chairman and 
to devote his whole time to the duties. 
The overseas dominions made provision 
for the defence of tholr own areas, but the 
genorad strategical defence of the empire 
w'as undertaken by the imperial gov., 
through the C. of I. D. which co-ordinated 
the work of the sea. land, and air forces. 
One of the most important sub-committees 
was that of the chiefs of staff of each of the 
fighting services, whose function was to 
draw up plans for defence to be submitted 
to the main committee and for tho execu- 
tion of the accepted policy of the com- 
mittee. (This sub -committee, of coursg: 
continues to exist, but now reports 
to the minister of defence.) The C. of 
I. D. was ancillary in its functions to the 
Cabinet, being in the main advisory and 
informative. The plenary sittings of tho 
committee took place some six or seven 
times a year. Ordinarily the committee 
conducted its business through permanent 
sub-committees. The C. of I. D. was 
replaced by tho Defence Committee in 
1946 (q.v.). See also Defence, Ministry 
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Committee of Publio Safety (Comit6 du 
Salut Public)* body which was co-opted by 
the members of the Ft. convention in 1793. 
The powers entrusted to it were at first 
merely those of supervising the actions of 
the executive, but by degrees it usurped all 
tbe powers of that body. Local com- 
mittees were subsequently instituted In all 
the corns, to try snspected persons, and 
any conception of impartial justice was 
thenceforth non-eadstent in France. 
Robespierre was the leader of the comiU 
till his fall in 1794; in Oct. of that year a 
new constitution introduced a directorial 
gov. 

Committees* Parliamentary. In the 
endeavour to cope with the ever increas- 
ing vol. of work which its expanding 
powers have brought in their train. Parlia- 
ment has devised and adapted a system of 
C. to which it delegates limited authority. 
These range In size from the committee of 
the whole House to the select committee 
of 6 members appointed for a particular 

S urpose. A committee of the whole 
[ouse, as its name declares, is the House 
itself, presided over by a chairman instead 
of the Speaker, and working under rather 
less rigid rules, e.g. a member may speak 


more than once in any question. One or 
2 of the major Bills of the session are 
referred to a oommittee of the whole House 
for their oommittee stage, but the extent 
to which this can be done is limited by tbe 
claims on its time of financial business. 
The House of Lords, with no such restric- 
tions on it, takes almost all public Bills in 
the whole House. 

Committees of Supply , and Ways and 
Means. Through these C. the Commons 
exercise their authority over finance. 
These 2 C. are appointed at the begin- 
ning of every session, and their origin in 
the Sovereign’s demand for supply is 
indicated in the resolutions moved to 
establish them: for Supply, ‘to consider of 
the supply to be granted’ to the Crown; 
and for Ways and Means, ‘ to consider of 
the ways and means for raising the supply 
to be granted. ’ Tho function of the former 
is to vote grants to meet public expendi- 
ture, and it does this on the estimates 
presented by the sev. Ministries, in resolu- 
tions subsequently confirmed by the 
House when reported to it, and finally 
authorised by an Act. When the main 
estimates are first brought up — naval, 
military, air, and civil — a special motion 
to move the Speaker out of the Chair keeps 
alive and effective the historical doctrine 
of redress of grievances before the grant 
of supply, and gives back -bench men'ibcrs 
tbe opportimlty (for which they ballot) 
to initiate debates on matters redatod to 
the estimates. It is also the custom on 
these occasions for the Minister responsible 
to present a substantial review, past and 
prospective, of tho work of his dopt. TIh^ 
committee of Wavs and Moans finds the 
money for tho required supply by the 
imposition of taxation. The rcsolniious 
which give immediate authority to the 
taxation changes proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in hie 
Budget speech, and exceptionally at 
other times, are passed in this committee, 
And reported to the House, after which 
they are included in tho Finance Bill. 
Bills originating in resolutions of the 
committee are protected from alteration 
or delay in the House of Lords. 

Standing Committees. All Bills other 
than money Bills are referi*ed to stand- 
ing C. after second reading unless the 
House orders otherwise, and each session 
standing C. are appointed as necessary iu 
consider them. They consist of not less 
than 20 nor more than 50 members, 
nominated in direct proportion to the 
Gov. and Opposition strengths in the 
House. A standing committee is thus a 
miniature House, and it follows in general 
the rules and procedure of the House in 
committee, except that in divisions tho 
votes are taken by a roll call of members. 
C, may sit on any day on which tlio 
House is Bitting. If a division is called in 
the House while the oommittee is in 
progress the chairman suspends the sitting 
so that members may vote in the House. 
One of the standing C. is appointed for 
the exclusive consideration of Bills and 
estimates relating to Scotland* and 
includes all members for Scottish con- 
stituencies plus 10 or 15 others. Another 
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is rewrved for Bills Id troducod by private known also aa Marous Antoninus. Kom. 
members. A standing committee dealins emperor 180-92; 6. at Lannvinm ad 161. 

relating exclusively to Wales the son of Marcus Aiirelius (q.v.), whom he 
and Monm^th must have in its member- succeeded in 180. Three years after his 
sli^ all M.P.s for Welsh constituencies, accession an attempt was made upon his 
Select Committees ore appointed by each life, and this let loose the cruelty and 
House to consider particular matters or extravagance of a disordered brain. 
Bills. They have not more than 15 Thousands wore put to death on the 
members, and the scope of their activities occasions of this and other abortive 
is denned by the order of reference in conspiracies; the treasury was quickly 
which they are set up. They are given exhausted by the emperor’s wild expendi- 
power to send for persons, papers, and ture; and C. descended so far from the 
i*eoords, and may take evidence and hoar dignity of his rank as to fight with beasts 
counsel on behalf of parties. A select in the arena, claiming di'\dne honours as 
committee can only extend its inquiries Hercules. Eventually, in 192, the prefect 
by resolution of the House, which simi- of the praetorian gfuard and C.’s ooncu- 
larly m^ restrict it to^ the investigation bine, Marcia, learned that they were 
of specific points. Joint committees ore secretly doomed to death, and procured 
sometimes appointed, at the* instance of C.’s murder by poison and strangulation, 
either House, to save time or for other Common. Right of, right of taking a 
reasons of convenience. They consist of profit in the land of another in common 
an equal number of members from both with others. It may either be such a 
Houses, and exercise powers like those of right as is enjoyed in common A^th others 
select C. Some select C. appointed every to the exclusion of the owner of the land, 
session deal with matters of procedure or or it may not exclude the owner of the 
domestic matters. The most important of land. The commoner has no interest or 
those regularly appointed are the Com- estate in the soil of the land on which he 
mittee of Privileges (see Privilf.gk), the has a R. of C. The profits which may be 
Estimates Committee, and the Public the subjects of common right are the 
Accounts Committee. The Estimates natural produce of land or water, such as 
committee examines details of expend!- grass and herbage, turf. wood, and fish, 
ture, and has authority to report on what Hence the four species of ‘commonable’ 
economies might bo effected consistent rights are called common of pasture^ the 
with policy and to suggest the form in right to pasture one’s cattle on a particu- 
which estimates should be presented to Uar piece of land ; common of turbary , the 
the House. It has long had power to form ^ight to cut turves; common of piscary^ 
its own sub -committees, and since the the right to take fish from a particular 
Second World War has regularly used a piece of water; and common of estovers, 
system of investigating sub-committoes. the right to take wood for fuel, or for 
The Committee on Public Accounts has 15 agric. implements. W'here a person 
members who seek to make sure that grants enjoys a R. of C. over land by reason of 
authorised have been applied to the his title to other land, the common is 
objects Parliament intended, and call cu,lled a common appendant, e.g. free- 
attention to cases in which expenditure has holders of a manor may have the right to 
been incurred in excess of the authorised pasture a certain number of beasts on the 
grant. The pub. of its reports, coupled manorial waste lands. A R. of O. is said 
with the reports of the Comptroller and to be appurtenant when claimed (a) by 
Auditor General on which it acts, consti- copyholders; (b) by freeholders of a manor 
tute an effective check on the actions of when they claim independently of their 
the spending depts. See Parliament. freehold interests; (c) by freeholders not of 
Commodore, In the R.N., a temporary a manor. Copyholders may claim by 
rank between that of an adm. and that special custom, while freeholders’ rights 
of a capt. A O. is usually appointed may depend upon grant or prescription 
for a squadron of three or more ships de- (i.e. title by user). There are various 
tached from the main body on special ways of extinguishing R.s of C. otherwise 
service. There are two classes of C.s, of than by buying the commoner out, e.g. the 
which the first hoists his pennant, white enfranchisement of copyhold to which a 
with a red cross, at the main, and holds R. of C. is annexed extinguishes the right, 
the temporary rank of a rear-adm. A The most usual mode of extinguishing 
0. of the second class hoists his pennant at R.s of C. in modern times is by inclosure 
the fore, and has no capt. under him in under Act of Parliament, 
the ship. A O. may not hoist Ills poimant Common, Tenancy in. Tenants in com- 
in the presence of an adm. without per- mon are they who own lands or tenements, 
mission. The title is often given by whether by a freehold or a leasehold title, 
courtesy to the senior capt. of a squad- in common as distinct from joint owner - 
ron of sev. ships. In the U.S. Navy the ship. The oharaoteristio features of joint 
title was purely a courtesy one before ownership are that each owner has an equal 
1862, applied to capts. who commanded aliquot share of benefit in the undivided 
a squadron. In 1862 it was made a whole; and that, assuming no proceedings 
permanent rank equal to that of brig.- for severance, the whole ultimately goes to 
gen. in the army, but was abolished in the survivor. In T. in C. each is the 
1899. The title belongs also to the prosl- owner of an undivided share in the whole, 
dent of a yacht club and to the senior the quantum of his proportionate part 
capt. of a fleet of merchant vessels. The depending on the terms of the CTant or 
equivalent rank in the R.A.F. is Air C. devise. It is solely the fact that the 
Commodus, Lucius Aelius Aurelius, tenants are all interested in the possession 
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of th 0 tame property that constitutes 
them tenants in common; and each one of 
the tenants in common may derive title 
from a different instrument, whereas joint 
tenants derive one and the same title from 
one and the same Instrument. There 
may he tenants in common of other things 
besides land, as, e.g. of £5000 consols, or a 
racehorse. The undivided shares of 
tenants in common no less than the 
quantity of their interest or estate may be 
equal or unequal, e.g. A may have the 
freehold inheritance of two -thirds of a 
particular park, while B may have only a 
life estate in the remaining one-thfird. 
But so long as B*8 lesser interest exists, A 
and B are tenants in common. For all 
the purposes of sale, disiiosltion by will, or 
transmission of intestacy, the imdivided 
shares of tenants in common ore like 
separate property. Enjoyment must bo 
in common if possible ; if not the tenants 
must como to some agreement about the 
mode of enjoyment, and If they cannot 
agree they m\ist sell the thing and divide 
the proceeds in the proper proportions. 
Equity (q.y.) is said to lean against joint 
tenancies, and the courts endeavour to 
construe all instruments in such a way as 
to create tenancies in common rather than 
joint tenancies. A T. in O. ceases when 
the ownership of the sev. shares subsists 
in a single individual; it can also be 
destroyed by means of a partition suit in 
equity, unless. Indeed, the thing ha 
indi viable, when a sale must be offecteor 

Common Council of London, see 
COKPORATION OF LONDON. 

Common Field System, sec Land ; Open 
Field Svstem. 

Common Form. In the great majority 
of causes of action the material circum- 
stances arc such that judgment can 
generally bo entered in C. F., i.e. in 
accordance with the long-estab. practice 
of the courts. In such cases nothing more 
is required than to fill in the form of the 
judgment the names of the parties, the 
dates, the amount of the damages, etc. 
From the simplicity of the Issues in most 
common law actions, the C. F.s of judg- 
ment are usually far shorter than in the 
case of Judgments, orders, and decrees 
(q V.) in equity (q.v.) suits. Nevertheless 
the usage of the Chancery courts has 
ovolyed an equally stereotyped set of 
precedents for use in every conceivable 
class of case. The term C. F. is not, 
however, restricted to a form of judgment, 
but may be regarded as S 3 mionymous with 
precedents in the sense In which that 
word is used to denote any legal document 
whatever drafted in accordance with 
common practice. 

Common Good, in Soots law, denotes 
oU the property of a burgh (q.v.) held by 
the corporation for tho general good of the 
community. C. G. may be either alien- 
able for the debts of the burgh, or in- 
alienable. The lands, mills, and fishings 
of a burgh which are generally leased for 
periods customary in the diet., and houses, 
which are ordinarily let lor a year, are 
alienable. Public lands and buildings, 
c.g. oburcbes, tn halls, market places, and 
common greens, and other property 


dedicated by nant. Act of Parliament, or 
otherwise to the raeoial use of the burgh 
are inalienable. Inquiries have been in- 
stituted from time to time ever since 
1662 into the mismanagement and mal- 
administration of C. G., the object of tlie 
anct grant of which was to enable the 
burghs to meet tho Crown burdens and 
to discharge their local and municipal 
duties. These inquiries were produotive 
of but little result, but in 1822 Sir Wm 
Roe’s Act was passed to regularise tho 
administration of the affairs of burghs 
royal, and under the Town Councils Act, 
1900, the local body must make out a 
yearly account of the C. G. and the 
revenue arising therefrom. 

Common Law, a term of varying import, 
the different senses or rather shades of 
meaning of which are to bo gathered by 
contrast with a number of opposed terms. 
Broadly speaking, the C. L. of England is 
the universal law of tho realm, the funda- 
mental principles of which, based on 
general customs, have existed from time 
immemorial, while their subsequent de- 
velopment to meet every new combination 
of circonistanccs has been the peculiar 
province of judicial interpretation acting 
avowedly on estab. precedent. In this 
broader sense C. L., as opposed to lex 
scripia, tho written or statute law, is 
styled lex non scripta, or the unwritten law 
of the kingdom. Blackstone includes in 
the Ux non scripta not only general cus- 
toms, but also the particular customs of 
certain parts of the kingdom and such 
particular laws as are by custom observed 
only In ccrt4iln courts and jurisdictions, 
and explains tho description non scrip/a 
on tho ground that the original institution 
and authority of such parts of our law 
were not set down in writing, as Acts of 
Parliament were, hut received their 
binding force by long and immemorial 
usage and by their universal reception 
throughout tho kingdom. In thus ad- 
hering to the classic distinction, Black- 
stone points out that those parts of tho 
C. L. which ho Included in the leges non 
scriptae had long since lost their purely 
oral character, and were to bo found in tho 
records of our courts, In books of reports, 
and in treatises by writers of estab. re- 
pute. He accordingly identifies O. L. in 
its stricter significance with one class 
only of the ‘imwritten’ laws, viz, general 
customs, which he describes as the laws by 
w^hich proceedings in the ordinary courts 
of justice are directed, e.g. that the eldest 
son alone is heir to his ancestor; that a 
deed is of no validity until delivered. 
Particular customs, as opposed to general, 
affect only tho inhab. of particular dlsts., 
e.g. the right of the youngest son to inherit 
by custom of borough-English (now 
abolished). Tho third branch, pariiculnr 
laws, connotes the civil or Rom. municipal 
law, and canon law or Rom. eocles. law 
compiled from the opinions of Lat. 
fathers, the decrees of general councils, 
and papal bulls, which systems have no 
authority In England other than that they 
may have received by immemorial usage 
In certain particular cases. In its nar- 
rower or contrasted sense C. L., or general 
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custonii cspystaJllaed by judicial decisions 
into positive law, is further and pre- 
eminently opposed to equity (q.v.), or that 
body of rules which savours of the jus 
naiurcUe of Rom. law, and was originally 
formulated by the chancellor acting as the 
keeper of the king’s conscience, and 
developed by a long line of chancery 
judges, for the purpose of mitigating the 
rigour, formalism, and technicality of the 
C. L. For centuries equity existed side 
by side with the C. L. as a body of 
opposed rules gradually growing as tech- 
nical in its own way as the C. L., until in 
the year 1873 the Judicature Act abolished 
the distinction by enacting that the rules 
of equity should i)revall. But though 
nominally equitjr and O. L. ore fused, 
practically the distinction is retained by 
reasoxi of the fact that certain subjects, 
r.g. trusts, the interpretation of wills, etc., 
were assigned to the chancery dlv. of the 
high court, and, further, from the fact 
that the queen's bcncli or C. L. courts have 
provided no machinery for carrying out 
equitable jiidgments. 

Common Market, see Eukopean Com- 
mon Market. 

Common Pleas, Court of, one of the old 
common law (q.v.) courts; before 1881 it 
existed as a superior court of record, 
having jurisdiction over England and 
Wales In all common pleas ^ l.e. civil suits 
between subjects. Like the present 
queen’s honch div. and the old court of 
exchequer, it was an emanation of the 
Curia liegis, or committee of the Com- 
mune Concilium or Great Council of the 
Realm of Norman times. The term 
eo7nmo7i pleas was used in contradistinc- 
tion to ple^is of the Croum or criminal 
causes. By Magna Charta, Article 17, it 
was provided that the court should be 
held in a fixed i)laco instead of following 
the king, an eiiaclinent wiiich led to the 
estab. of tiio C. of C. P. nt AVostminstcr 
Hall. By the end of the 13th cent. It had 
acquired, like the other common law 
ccairts, a separate staff of Judges, distinct 
frojn the ])ermaneut members of the Curia 
Uvgis. The number of its judges varied 
considerably from time to time, but at the 
]»criod prior to its abolition it was com- 
]H^sed of 5 judges, 1 of whom was cliief 
justice and the other 4 puisne justices. 
Before the passing of the Real Property 
Limitation Act, 1833, wiiich abolished all 
real and mixed actions except that of eject- 
ment, it had exclusive jurisdiction in all 
reai ocitlons, or actions concerning the 
freehold title of lands. After 1833 this 
jurisdiction w’as restricted to actions of 
dower and quarc impedit, i.e. actions by a 
patron against a bishop for refusing to 
admit and Institute to a vacant benefice 
tho clerk nominated by the patron. In 
mixed actions, i.e. those in which a claim 
for damages was made along with a claim 
for the specific recovery of some tenement, 
and in personal actions — tha t is, actions on 
contract and tort, or civil injury — the O. 
of C. P. and tho 2 other common law 
courts of king’s bench and exchequer 
exercised concurrent jurisdiction. It was 
also constituted a court of appeal from the 
decisions of revising barristers on disputed 


franchise claims, a function now delegated 
to the divisional court. By an Act passed 
in 1 831 it was provided that the judgments 
of the O. of O. P. could only be reversed by 
the judges of tho king’s bench court and 
tho court of exchequer sitting as a coxirt of 
error in the exchequer chamber, the final 
appeal being by writ of error returnable to 
the House of Lords. By the Judicature 
Act, 187 3, the C. of C. P. was merged in the 
0. P. dlv. of tho high court of justice, but it 
was finally transferred to the queen’s bench 
div. by an order in council issued in 1881. 

Common Prayer, Book of, see Prayer, 
Book op Common. 

Common Room, apartment in a monas- 
tery, similar to the C. R. of colleges where 
dons take theii* wine after hall. A fire 
was constantly kept burning for the use 
of monks, and a master monk presided. 

Common School, see Education, U.S.A. 

Common Sense, Philosophy of, bases all 
axioms and reasoning on certain funda- 
mental beliefs. Among these conceptions 
may be named tho universality of 
causality, and the belief in the reality of 
the material universe apart from tho mind 
of the person perceiving it. These con- 
ceptions ore all recognised as true by the 
common sense of mankind. The school is 
chiefly represented by Thomas Reid and 
tho Scottish school. Sec also Berkeley, 
George. See J. MoCosh, Scottish Philo- 
\^)phv from Hutcheson to Hamilton, 1875; 
in. Seth, Scottish Moral Philosophy (Philo- 
sophical Review, vii), 1898. 

Common Serjeant, judicial officer of the 
city of London whose functions are 
(1) to sit at tho Central Criminal Court 
(q.v.) to aid tho recorder in tho disposal 
of criminal eases; (2) to act as a judge of 
tho mayor’s court of London for the trial 
of civil causes; (3) to act as legal adviser 
or law officer to the city corporation, and 
to act as counsel in court for the corpor- 
ation if called upon; and (4) to perform 
(jortain duties at elections of the lord 
mayor, sheriffs, and other corporate 
officers. Tho C. S. is next in rank to the 
recorder. Before 1888 he was elected 
by tho Court of Common Council; since 
then tho appointment has been vested 
in the Crown. The C. S., who must be 
a duly qualified barrister, is not dis- 
qualified from a seat in Parliament. Tho 
salary of the C. S. is at present £3000 a 
year. 

Common Time, name applied to music 
with tw^o or four beats in a bar. It is 
especially applied to 4-4 time, four 
crotchets in a bar, as this time is the most 
common. 

Commoner, term of varying import 
denoting primarily any person under the 
rank of a peer. It also means a member 
of the House of Commons; ouo who has a 
title to a right of common (see Common, 
RioH'r OP) ; and, at Oxford or Cambridge, 
a student of tho second rank, i.e. one who 
is neither a scholar nor an exliibltioner of 
his college. 

Commons, House of, see House of 
Commons. 

Commons and Enclosures, see Open 
Spaces and Cosimons. 

Commonwealth, a form of gov. without a 
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monarchy. Particularly applied to Snff. 
hist, between the death of Charles 1 and 
the aooeseion of Charles II. from 1649 to 
1660. Also the official desie^tion In the 
U.S.A. for the states of Massachusetts. 
Pennsylyania. Virginia, and Kentucky. 
C. has replaced Empire in relation to 
the self-ffovemlng Brit, dominions. The 
modern description, Brit. C. and Empire, 
connotes the fact that the Brit. C. 
is partly centrally controlled (l.o. the 
colonial dependencies proper) and partly 
a C. of individually sovereign states (i.e. 
the sev. dominions). The term finds its 
concrete expression and authority in a 
report by a committee on inter-imperial 
relations, presided over by Lord Balfour, 
wliich was unanimously adopted by the 
imperial conference of 1926, This report, 
defioing the relationship between Great 
Britain and the dominions, said: *They 
are autonomous communities within the 
British Empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to another in any aspect 
of their external or domestic affairs, 
though united by a common allegiance to 
the Crown, and freely associated as 
members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations,* and tliis definition was subse- 
quently griven legislative sanction in the 
Statute of Westminster (1931). See 
further British Commonwealth and 
Empire: Dominion Status. 

Commonwealth and Empire SettlemenL 
Acts, 1922-57. Tlie Empire Settlement 
Act of 1922 formed the basis of Brit, 
policy of state-aided empire settlement 
until the gradual suspension of the Gov. 
schemes after the economic depression 
1930-2. It empowered the gov. to co- 
operate in agreed schemes for assisting the 
emigration of suitable persons from the 
U.K. to the dominions. Subsequent 
Acts, i.e. the Empire Settlement Act, 1937, 
the Empire Settlement Act, 1952, and 
the Commonwealth Settlement Act, 1957, 
have considerably modified and expanded 
the basic principles underlying the origi- 
nal act. See further under Emiq ration; 
and for the individual immigration policies 
of the various dominions, sec under the 
dominion concerned. 

Commonwealth Institute, until 1958 
called the Imperial Institute founded in 
1887 on the initiative of King Edward 
VII (then Prince of Wales) to commemor- 
ate the golden jubilee of Queen Victoria. 
The cost was mot by contributions from 
all over the Empire. The buildings, on a 
site in S. Kensington, London, consisted 
of a main block with an overall frontage 
of 760 ft to Imperial Institute Road, and 
an extensive range of exhibition galleries 
at the book. The architect was T. E. 
Colcutt, and the Institute building, com- 
pleted in 1893, was opened by Queen 
Vlotorla in May of that year. The main 
building had 3 towers, the central or 
Queen*8 Tower, which contains a peal of 
10 bolls, being nearly 300 ft high. The 
bell-chambcr, 200 ft above pavement 
level, is said to be the highest In the Brit. 
Is. The Institute acts as a centre for In- 
formation about the Brit. CJommonwealth. 
It is an independent grant-aided organisa- 
tion operating under the aegis of the 


minister of education. From its founda- 
tion until 1902, when by Act of Parlia- 
ment it was pls^d under the care of the 
Board of Trade, the Institute was a 
private body governed by royal charter. 
In 1907 management of the Institute 
passed by agreement to the Colonial 
Office, and this aiTongement was given 
statutory sanction by an Act of 1916, In 
1925 an Act was passed which repealed 
earlier Acts and transferred the Institute 
to the control of the Dept of Overseas 
Trade (Board of Trade). At that time 
the Institute's functions were partly 
Bcientiffc (the examination of raw materials 
from ilie Commonwealth) and partly edu- 
cational. In 1949 Orders in Council 
limitod the Institute’s activities to educa- 
tion and public Information, under the 
general direction of the minister of 
education. Tho scientific dopts were 
taken over by the Colonial Office. In 
1953 by a further Order in Council tho 
Institute onco more bocamo an inde- 
pendent body, although the minister re- 
tiiined his pari, responsibility. 

The exhibition galleries, open free every 
day of the year except Good Friday and 
Christmas Day, illustrate the life, scenery, 
and resources of all the countries and tors, 
of the Brit. Commonwealth. A injig- 
nifleent collection of dioramas (illumin- 
atod picture models) Is a notable feature. 
The Institute has a small cinema which 
shows documentary films, and an art 
gallery for temporary exhibitions of the 
work of Commonwealth artists. The 
Institute’s galleries and cinema are 
excellent media for visual teaching, and 
they are visited by many thousands of 
school-children who come in organised 
parties to receive lessons from the per- 
manent teaching staff. Other educa- 
tiontil services include lectures, con- 
ferences, visual aids, and pubs. A book- 
stall offers a large and carefully selected 
stock of inexpensive maps, wall charts, 
books, and leaflets about the Common- 
wealth drawn from official and other 
reputable sources. The Institute issues 
an ann. report which is obtainable free on 
request. 

By early in 1958 plans were being 
developed for the rebuilding of the C. I. 
on a site at Holland Park, London ; of the 
original Colcutt building it was projjosed 
that the campanile might be retained free- 
standing on a re-planned site for tho 
enlarged Imperial College (q.v.) of London 
Univ. 

Commonwealth Institute of Entomology, 
founded In 1913 to encourage and co- 
ordinate entomological work throughout 
the Empire in relation both to human and 
animal diseases and to agriculture. The 
head office Is at the Brit. Museum (Natiural 
Hist.), Cromwell Road, London, S.W. 
The Institute absorbed the Bntomologioal 
Research Committee appointed In 1909 
with the object of furthering the study of 
economic entomology particularly in the 
Brit. Tropical African Colonies and 
Protectorates. The Institute publishes a 
quarterly bulletin entitled the Bulletin of 
Entomological Research and a monthly 
review entitled the Review of Applied 
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Mniomologyt which summarises all current 
entomological literature bearing: on in- 
jurious Insects. 

Commonwealth Myoological Institute, 
founded in 1920 and now at Kew, Surrey. 
It was the outcome of a proposal adopted 
by the Imperial War Conference in 1918, 
that a central organisation should be 
estab. for the encouragement and co- 
ordination of work throughout the 
Empire on the disease of plants caused 
by fimgi. Since 1933 the Institute has 
been under the control of the executive 
council of the Imperial (later Common- 
wealth) Agricultural Bureaux. Its work 
on the diseases of plants caused by fungi 
is broadly on the same lines as that of the 
Commonwealth Institute of Entomology 
(q.v.) in regard to insects. Its primary 
function is to assist plant pathologists in 
the Commonwealth by the accumulation 
and distribution of Information on all 
matters connected with plant diseases and 
by the idontilicatiou of specimens. 

Commonwealth of Australia, The, came 
into existence on 1 Jon. 1901, when the 
five Australian colonies of Great Britain 
united with Tasmania in a federal state 
under this name. See Australia. 

Commonwealth Teleoonununications 
Board, incorporated by Act of Parliament, 
1949, to supersede the former C. Com- 
munications Council (which In 1944 had 
it self superseded the Imperial Communica- 
tions Advisory Committee constituted in 
1929). Its object Is to co-ordinate the 
telegraphic services (cable and wireless) 
connecting the various parts of the 
Commonwealth, and it is particularly 
concerned with questions of policy 
regarding the institution of new services, 
the discontinuance of existing services, 
and the distribution of traffic between 
alternative routes. 

Commune, in feudal times in France, 
meant a body of burgesses in a tn which 
had been granted a charter of incorpora- 
tion by the king. Subsequently it came 
to denote any body of persons In a par. or 
(list, organised for the purposes of local 
gov., and subordinated to the central 
authority of the state. The C. is now the 
unit of local governmental administration 
m lYance, and is composed of the citizens, 
a council elected by the C. itself, and a 
maire appointed by the state. 

Commune of Paris, 1871, name given 
to tlie mimicipality proclaimed by the in- 
surrectionist element in Paris on 1 8 March 
1871, while the victorious Ger. Ai*my 
was encamped on the heights outside the 
city. Some five months after the pro- 
clamation, in Sept. 1870, of the Third 
Republic, the National Assembly, elected 
after the capitulation of Paris, succeeded 
to the functions of the provisional Gov. 
of National Defence. This Assembly 
contained a majority of Monarchists, and 
the knowledge that the Assembly, with Its 
anti -Republican feelings, was about to 
disband the National Guard kindled 
disaffection among the revolutionary 
element in the city, with the result that the 
latter proclaimed a O. in accordance with 
the traditions of the C, of the Fr. Revolu- 
tion. Tho National Assembly and the 
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garrison troops then retired to VersailleB, 
whence the latter, reinforced by the 
liberated Fr. soldiers of the Sedan and 
Metz armies, returned to conduct a second 
siege of Paris under the eyes of the silent 
Ger. Army. The Commimards, having 
burnt the palace of the Tnileries, the 
Hotel de Ville, and some other public 
buildings of liistoric Interest, were them- 
selves speedily made the victims of tho 
fury of the Fr. regulars. Four days after 
the burning of the Tuileries, on 28 May 
1871, Paris was taken by storm, some 
20,000 to 30,000 men and women having 
boon shot In tho streets of tho city, the C. 
was deposed, and a number of its chiefs 
executed or transported. 

There Is, however, rc-ally but little 
relationship between the 0. of P., 1871, 
and that of the Fr. Rovolu tion . The latter 
was the spontaneous expression of the 
hatred of the Parisian T)opulac.e for the 
Fr. aristocracy. The Girondists, having 
encouragtul tho revolt against the tyranny 
of the privileged classes, were utterly 
nnahio to destroy tho force to which they 
hjid given birth, and Paris fell under the 
Reign of Terror, fomented by tho trium- 
virate of Robespierre, Marat, and Danton. 
But the C. of 1871 was an insurrection 
motived by a desire for local or self -gov. 
for Paris, and the democratic expression, 
loose and incoherent though it might be, of 
dislike for tho prevalent centralisation 
|4q.v.) and the growing power of the Indus - 
Trial bourgeois class. The point of contact, 
however, between the two C.s is that they 
were (essentially tho instruments of the 
mob; bTit while the earlier Communards 
based their pretensions on no sounder 
theories than the doctrine of an original 
social compact and the moral superiority 
of tlio state of nature promulgated by 
Rousseau, and ended with nothing clearer 
thaTi a frenzied cry for equality, liberty, 
and fraternity, the intellectual chiefs of 
tho later C. (ilsplayed strong socialistic 
views which, even if theoretically va^e, 
nevertheless contained In them a (dear 
expression of revolt against economic 
oppression by the moneyed classes. The 
Communards of 1871, however, should 
not bo confused with tho Marxian Com- 
munists of later revolutions, with whom 
they have no connection. Sec alw 
P. Lissagaray, Histoire de la Commune 
tie 1871 (Eng. trans. by E. B. Avoling), 
1880; E. Belfort Bax, V. Dave, and 
W. Morris, A Short Account of the Com- 
mune of Paris, 1886 ; and F. Lepellctier, 
Histoire de la Commune, 1911. 

Communications, see AiR Mail; Avia- 
tion, Civil; Broadoastinq; Canal; 
Railways; Shipping Routes; Tele- 
graphy; Telephony, etc., and imder 
Communications in the general articles on 
countries. 

Communion (Lat. communio, Gk koin6- 
nia), participation in the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. Since only those 
holding the faith of and belonging to the 
Church w^ere admitted to this nte, the 
word C. became applied to the fellowship 
of those united by belief in the tenets and 
reception of the sacraments of any parti- 
cular religious body or Church. Hence 
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we speak of the Rom. C., the Angrllcan C., 
and the tiutheran C. C. in both kinds is a 
theological term eimlfying that In the 
celebration of the liord’s Supper com- 
mnnicants receive the sacrament imder 
both tho species of brea.d and wine. This 
was undoubtedly tho greneral practice of 
the primitive Church, but in tho early 
Middle Ages the custom of withdrawing 
the cup from the laity gained ground. The 
Coimcil of Trent In 1.563 ratidod this 
practice In the Rom. Catholic Church. 

Communism, in its limited application, 
means tlie common management of in* 
dustry and tho sharing of its fruits. There 
is common management of parks, schools, 
public pleasure grounds, etc., and practical 
C. in water which is supplied free to tho 
poorest inhab. As a social theory, C. 
linds tew adherents either in Creat 
Britain or in the U.S.A., but tho movement 
has gathered many adherents since the 
Second World War in Franco, Italy, and 
Yugoslavia, though some allowance must 
bo made for the intiuenco of Russia over 
countries of E. Europe. Again, the Com- 
munists in pre-Nazi Germany polled 
many votes, but were ultimately dis- 
rupted by Hitler (sec Communist Parties). 

In early times property was often held 
in common, and in this respect tho 
religious orders have always practised a 
form of C. Pla.to*s Republic and Sir Thomas 
JVfore’s Utopia advocate social organisa- 
tions liaving many communistic clement^ 
Saint-Simon and Fourier are also generally 
considered to bo Communists, though 
their systems do not demand absolute 
equality. New interest was aroused in C. 
by the estab. of the Soviet system in 
Russia following tho revolution of 1917. 
Tho C. of Russia aimed at much more 
than the socialisation of wealtli, for it 
seized tlio means of wealth-production. 
In tho deliberate and avowed policy of 
tho leaders of the movement some start- 
ling and paradoxical methods were up- 
held, It was contended that revolution 
must precede good order, and that a 
dictatorship was essential in order to 
procure national equality. The milder 
Fabian notions of gradual change were 
openly repudiated and the necessity of 
tearing down existing systems, at no 
matter how great an immediate cost, 
before new ones could bo devised, was 
proclaimed. Russian C., successful at all 
events in revolution and in the estab. of a 
dictatorship, proceeded along tho 2 
definite lines of education and propaganda 
in order to estab. its future ; hut even tho 
vigorous prosecution of those methods 
did not lessen the apparent need for 
ever-increasing powers of dictatorshin. 
C. in Britain and other countries is a title 
frequently adopted by politicians for 
whom the prevailing Socialist teachings 
are not sufficiently forceful. During the 
1919 general election In Groat Britain, 
candidates adopting this description first 
stood lor election in sev. constituencies. 
But the movement as a whole gained few 
adherents. Since then it has made little 
headway, the common opinion being that 
it is a movement subsidised hy Moscow. 
In the 1945 general election the Communist 
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tiee also Bolshevism; Communist 
Parties: Communist Party op the 
Soviet Union ; Enoels, F. ; Marx, H. K. 
See J. S. Mill, Principles of Political 
Economy, 1848; K. Marx, Bos Kapiial, 
1867-8.5; S. and B. Webb, Sonnet Commu- 
nism: a New Civilisaiion, 1941. Tho 
development of C. from Marx’s reflections 
on the philosophy of Hegel is outlined in 

R. L. Heilbroner, The Great Economists, 
1955. 

Communist Parties. Tho Communist 
Party of Great Britain (C.P.G.B.) was 
founded in 1920 to propagate tho prin- 
ciples of Communism (q.v.), many of its 
founder members having belonged to 
Socialist bodies, particularly to the 
Social-Democratic Federation. It has had 
little pari, success. Its first member, 

S. Saktatvala, was elected for Battersea N. 
in 1924 and sat till 1931. W. Gallacher 
was elected in 1935 for W. Fife and sot tiJI 
1950. P. Piratin was elected in 1945 for 
St(ipney but lost his sent in 19.50. The 
party is affiliated to the Cominform (pre- 
viously the Third Intenmtional), whose 
scat is in Moscow. Tim Brit. Labour party 
forms part of the Labour and Socialist 
International, wliich is in line of succession 
of tho old Second International, and is 
supported by most of tho democratic 
parties in Europe, and by some in other 
coiitiiionts. Unlike tiie Third Interna- 
tional, which was the creation of the 
Communists of Soviet Russia, and was 
dominated by them (as the present-day 
Cominform still Is), the Labour and 
Socialist International cannot give orders 
to its affiliated organisations. In Ger- 
many the (.Jommunist party in the 4 
Reichstag elections of J 930-2 polled 
between 5 and 6 million votes; but after 
these successes they w^ero gradually over- 
whelmed by tho Nazis; their leader, 
Tlmelmaim, was flung into Jail, and 
repressive measures were taken against 
the party as a whole. Even the notorious 
lieichstag-building fire of 1933 was laid, 
though i^thout evidence, at the door of 
tho Communist party. Similarly, in 
Austria, the Gov. decided to dissolve tho 
Communist party on account of its sub- 
versive propaganda. Tho Communist 
party played only a minor role in the *Sp. 
revolution, the Sp. Communists affiliated 
to the Third International comprising a 
negligible minority: the more Intluential 
left-wing party in that country was 
identified with the Sindicate Union, an 
Independent Labour organisation. Lato 
in the Civil war (Mar. 1939) there was a 
doterminod Communist revolt in Madrid, 
but it was crushed by the Republicans in 
a few days, and attempted uprisings in 
Valencia, Almeria, and other prov. centres 
were similarly overcome. In Groat 
Britain in 1933 the Communist party 
agreed with the Independent Labour party 
that a 'imlted front’ should bo presented 
by tho 2 parties against Capitalism and 
Fascism. They approached the Laboui* 
party and the T.U.O. in tho hope of 
securing their co-operatiom but signally 
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failed. There was a large Commiiziist 
party in Czechoslovakia up to about 
1938, but, with the Ger. threat to the 
Sudetenlond, Its influence rapi^y 
waned, and with the Ger. invasion of the 
whole country it was driven underground. 
The outbreak of the Second World War 
saw the rapid decline of the C, P. in most 
countries whose sympathies were with the 
cause of the W, democracies, and the 
policy of Stalin towards the Poles and 
Finns hardened world opinion against 
them everywhere, notably in Italy (see 
also Anti-Oomintkrn Pact). With the 
end of the Second World War in 1945, 
however, the O. P. made their influence 
felt in many countries in Europe, lai'gely 
owing to the rise in the cost of living (see 
OoMiJiroRM). Again, the revolt in the 
Dutch B. Indies was largely organised 
by Communists (see Indonesia). But 
perhaps their most striking advance is in 
China, where during 1940-9 a successful 
civil war was waged between their forces 
and the forces of Ohiang Kai-shok (see 
China), The military suppression of the 
revolt against the Hussian-controlled 
Communist party in Hungary in 1956 
caused widespread dissension and dts- 
ailoction in C. P. all over Europe. See also 
Communism. 

Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
political party in Russia, which has an 
absolute monopoly of power. Article 1 26 
of the U.S.S.R. Constitution states that 
• the most active and politically conscious 
citizens in the ranks of the working class, 
working peasants, and working Intelli- 
gontflia voluntarily unite In the C. P. of 
the ^vlet Union, which is the vanguard 
of the working people in tlieir struggle to 
build ooinmunist society and constitutes 
tlie core of all organisations of the working 
people, both public and State.’ In fact 
the pa^’s monopoly of power extends to 
all sphere of economic life, social relations, 
political and cultural activities, artistic 
work, and scientifio theory* The only 
sphere where the party’s authority is not 
claimed is the doctrine and the ritual of 
of the Church, The C.P.S.U, achieved 
this dominant position gradually between 
l'.)17 and 1950 through the seizure of 
political power, suppression of all other 
parties and non -Communist organisations, 
uationalisation of industry and trade, 
collectivisation of agriculture, elimination 
ot foreigrn influences, and imposition by 
decree of specific views, doctrines, and 
tastes. The party leadership are deter- 
mined to preserve the monopoly of power 
and their statements on this point are 
most emphatic. The internal affairs of 
the party have had a similar development. 
It first appeared in 1900 as a private 
group (see Iskba) within the Russian 
Social Democratic Labour Party (q.v.), 
becamo 1 of the latter’s 2 factions 
(Bolsheviks) in 1903, and a separate 
party in 1912 (changing the name to 
0. P. in 1919 and finally dropping the 
word Bolsheviks in 1952); factions within 
the party were proscribed in 1921, and all 
open oppositional groupings suppressed 
by 1930. From 1934 to 1953 Stalin 
exercised unlimited personal dictatorship 
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Inside the party as well as outside. Now 
the supreme authority Is concentrated 
in the Presidium (former Politburo, q.v.) 
of the party’s Central Committee, and to 
some extent in the Central Committee 
itself. See also Bolshevism; Lenin; 
Stalin. See N. Popov, Outline History of 
the Communist Party of the Scroiet Union , 
2 vols., N.Y., 1934: J. Towster, Political 
Poiver in the U.S,S.R.» N.Y., 1948; W. 
Klolarz, How Russia is Ruledt 1963; M. 
Fainsod, How Russia is Ruled^ 1963. 

Community Foundations, or Trusts, 
exist in the U.S.A. and Canada for the 
administration of charitable funds. Those 
funds are the accumulation of grants from 
private donors, and for the majority of 
C. F. banks act as trustees. The first u. F. 
was founded in 1914 under the auspices 
of the Cleveland Trust (Company, and was 
called the Cleveland Foundation. There 
were seventy-five C. F. in 1956, each 
especially concerned with the welfare of 
the tn In wdiicb it existed. The largest 
C. F. were in New York, Cleveland, Boston, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles. The New 
York Community Trust was founded in 
1923, and distributed $150,000 in 1955 
from a capital of $26,840,000. 

Commutator, a copper cylinder split 
into segments insulated from one another 
with mica, placed on the shaft ot d.c. 
machines and a. c. motors. Eaoh armature 



(c) 



Comnena 

coil Is Qonneoted to a pair of segments, 
and fixed carbon brushes are placed in 
contact with the segments. In the fig. 
the 0. is assumed (for brevity) to have 2 
segments only; the small circles represent 
the ends oi the coil rotating in the 
magnetic field as indicated (see Alternat- 
ing Current). In position (a) the 
induced e.m.f. is maximum and the top 
segment is the positive terminal of the 
coil; as the coil rotates to (b) the e.m.f. 
decreases to zero ; the brush bridges the 
gap, passing ovci* to the other segment as 
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and in the S. Is the Brlanza (q.v.) dist. It 
is fertile, and produces wine, corn, silk, 
olives, and fruit. Area 810 sq. m. Pop. 
676,000. 

2. (anct Comum) It. city, cap. of the 

? rov. of C., at the SW. end of Lake C., 
0 m. N. of Milan (q.v.). It stands in a 
valley enclosed by hills which are clad 
with luxuriant gardens and plantations 
of olives and oranges. It was for long a 
centre of the Ghibellines (see Ouelpas 
AND Ghibellines); it was destroyed by 
the Milanese in 1127, was rebuilt thirty 
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the e.m.f. reverses. Thus the top brush 
is again in contact with a positive seg- 
ment ( 0 ). The induced alternating o.m.f. 
has its negative half-wave ‘rectified' 
(see Rectifiers). The 0. is the most 
delicate part of a machine. The carbon 
brush must fit precisely on the copper 
surface ; any portion or point of defective 
contact leads to sparking, with consequent 
further deterioration. The mica insula- 
tion must not reach the surface, and the 
free part of the groove between segments 
must be kept clean. Any brid^g of 
the gap by carbon, dust, etc. short- 
circuits the corresponding armature 
coils. 

Comnena, Anna, see Anna Comnena. 

Comnenus, see Alexius I, Comnenus. 

Como: 1. Prov. of Italy, in W. Lom- 
bardy (q.v.). It is in the Alps (q.v.), is 
bounded in the N. by Switzerland, and 
has very beautiful scenery. It contains 
Lake C. and part of Lake Lugano (qq.v.). 


years later, and finally yielded to the 
Visconti (q.v.) in 1335. The tn has Rom. 
remains, and the medieval walls still 
exist. The cathedral (1396-1770), in a 
blending of Gothic, Renaissance, and 
baroque styles, is considered one of the 
finest in Italy. There are other notable 
anot churches, and a 13th cent. Palace of 
Justice in black and white marbles. 0. is 
a celebrated tourist resort, and has an 
important silk industry. Optical instru- 
ments, metal goods, and motor cycles are 
also manuf. The two PUnys and Volta 
(qq.v.) were 6. here, as wore sev. popes 
and, possibly, Caecilius Statius (q.v.). 
Pop. 72,000. 

Como, Lake (It. Lago di Como; anct 
Larius Laoue), It. lake, in NW. Lombardy 
(q.v.), lying at the foot of the Alps. It is 
formed chiefiy by the waters of the 
R. Adda (q.v.h which enters at the NB. 
and issues at the SB. extremity of the lake. 
Its greatest length is 30 m., but 15 m. 
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from its N. end it divides SB. and SW. 
into two branches, of which the SB. branch 
is also called the Logo di Lecco (see Lscco). 
Its (greatest breadth is 2^ m* and its 
greatest depth 1378 ft. There are 
numerous fashionable resorts on Its 
shores, including Bellagio, Cadenabbia, 
and Oernobblo (qq.v.). 

Comorin, Cape, most southerly point 
of India. It is low and sandy, and not 
visible from vessels at a distance of more 
than 16 m. A vil. and temple have been 
built on rocks, and there are remains of 
Dutch fortidoations. 

Comoro Islands, group of is. belonging 
to France, situated in the Indian Ocean, 
midway between Madagascar and the 
African continent. There arc 4 chief is., 
viz. Great O., Anjouan, Mayotte, and 
Mohdli. Since 1 Jan. 1947 the C. 1. have 
bad administration and financial autono- 
my, and are represented in the National 
Assembly, the Council of the Republic, 
and the Assembly of the Fr. Union by 1 
deputy each. The is. are of volcanic 
origin and are extremely mountainous. 
The largest and most westerly is Great C., 
about 35 m. long and 1 2 in. wide. Next in 
size is Anjouan, 30 m. long and 20 m. at 
its greatest breadth. Mayotte is 21 ra. 
long, and Moh61i 15 m. long. The Fr. 
headquarters are at Zandzi a small is. off 
the coast of Mayotte. The fertile soil 
produces vanUla, copra, coffee, sisal, and 
citronella, while turtles are caught 
abundantly in the neighbourhood and form 
an article of export. Ttie is. were first 
visited by Europeans in the 16th cent., 
and Mayotte was coded to France in 
1841; the others became Fr. in 1886. 
Brit, forces occupied Mayotte on 2 .Inly 
1942. The combined pop. in 1953 was 
180,000 (Groat C. 90,000; Anjouan 
65,000). The people are mostly Muslim. 

Gompagnie G4n4rale Transatlantique, 
or French Line, most important of the 
Fr. shipping companies w^hich for over a 
century has been an essential factor in 
the economic life of its homeland. It 
was founded in March 1855 as tlie 
Gompagnie G6n6rale Maritime, but its 
name was changed in 1861 to the present 
title. Before the Second World War it 
ensured France’s ox)ramorce with the 
countries bordering the Caribbean and 
the coast of N. Africa; its ships fetched 
and transported cargoes from the E. and 
W. coasts of S. America and the great 
orts of the Amer. Pacific coast, and it 
eld a leading position on the N. Atlantic, 
a fine fleet, of which the great Normandie 
was the flagship, maintaining a frequent 
service between Le Havre, Southampton, 
and New York, Serious losses were 
sustained in the Second World War — 
two-thirds of I'r. Line tonnage was lost, 
and amongst these losses were many of 
the major ships of the line. An outstand- 
ing postwar reconstruction programme has 
resTilted in remarkable recovery. The 
present-day fleet of 75 ships totalling 
more than 500,000 gross tons exceeds the | 
line’s tonnage in 1939. The flagship is 
now the Liberti (the world’s fourth | 
largest ship) ; other famous ships of the ! 
line include the Tie de France and Flandre 


on the New York run and the AfUiUea 
and CoUmMe serving the W. Indies. 

Companies, City (i.e. of the city of 
London), also known as Livery Companies, 
name driven to certain societies or corpor- 
ate bodies existing In the city of London. 
These 0. began in the Middle Ages, and 
are a survival of the Industrial and muni- 
cipal system of trade organisations known 
as guilds (q.v.) or gilds. In the reign of 
Henry II (1212) the C. of the Goldsmiths 
and that of the Pepporers, later Incorpora- 
ted with the GrooersS are mentioned, and 
also ‘GuildhaU.’ Edward III was a 
member of the Linen Armourers and 
Merchant Taylors, a signal instance of 
royal favour. The name of ‘Livery’ 
comes from the distinctive costume or 
livery that the members of the C. wore. 
Originally they wore genuine corporations 
of the members of the particular trade, 
and had important and valuable functions 
in regulating trade matters, especially as 
to apprenticeship, good production, etc. 
Their power gradually fell into the liand-^ 
of the wealthiest members, and passed 
away from the trade altogether, and now 
they have little or no connection with the 
trade to which their name attaches, 
except so far as their educational funds 
are devoted to special or technical 
education. Many of the C. are possessed 
of great wealth, and large sums are held 
in trust for specific charities, etc. The 
Awelve greater 0. are here given in order 
of civic precedence: Mercers’, Grocers’, 
Drapers’. Flslimongers’, Goldsmiths’, 
Skinners*. Merchant Taylors’, Haber- 
dashers’, Salters’, Ironmongers’, Vintners’, 
and Clothworkcrs’ (qq.v.). These C. had 
lialls of their own in the city; the anct 
halls having for the most part suffered in 
the Great Fire of 1666, the existing halls 
wore fine and comparatively modern, but 
of thirty -four standing at the beginning 
of the Second World War only three 
were imdamaged at its end — the Apothe- 
caries’, the Ironmongers’, and the Vint- 
ners’. Many C. possess fine old plate, 
pictures, and other valuable artistic 
property. There are sixty-four other C. 
still in existence, their incomes varying 
very much. The names of some of them, 
such as the Loriners’, the Girdlcra’, the 
Fletchers’, are interesting survivals of old 
trades. The lord mayor, sheriffs, city 
chamberlain, and other corporation 
officers are elected by the liverymen of 
the C. C. as freemen of the city, a right 
that has been left them, though many ol 
their former privileges have been taken 
away. The 0. are ruled by the court of 
the master and wardens, chosen from the 
liverymen who are recruited from the 
tliird class or freemen of the company. In 
1880 a royal commission inquired into 
the Livery C.s and their finances. The 
report (1884) contains much information. 
They are large supporters of charities and 
educational estabs. — ^Tonbridge School, by 
the Skinners’ Company; St Paul’s, by the 
Mercers* ; Merchant Taylors’, by that 
company, being the chief. See W. Herbert, 
History of the Twelve Oreai Livery Com- 
panies, 1837 ; W. C. Hazlitt, Tlw Livery 
Companies of the City of London, 1892; 
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G. UnwiB, The Gilds and Companies of 
Ixmdont 1908: W. Kent, An Encyclo- 
paedia of London^ 195} . 

Company, John, popular nickname for 
the old B. India C. 

Company, subdivision of a battalion. 
The Brit, infantry battalion is divided into 
C.s, each of which is commanded by a 
major or captain. The Army Service 
Corps is divided in a similar manner into 
C.s. The C. is itself again divided into 
platoons, and these are subdivided into 
sections. In Itself the C. is practically 
self-controlled, keeping Its oum books and 
its own arms chest. The Engineers are 


which incorporate the main provisions 
usually found in earlier special Acts 
creating sucli public utility C.8; (b) C.s 
incorporated by Royal Charter, which are 
now rorelv launched, exist for trading 
activities in certain regions abroad, e.g. 
Hudson's Bay Company; (c) C.s for 
trading purposes restored under the 
Companies Act, 1948, comprise the great 
majority of C.s. The prln. advantages 
enjoyed by C.s ore the limitation of 
personal liability of members and the 
increased commercial efficiency in co- 
operative effort and outlay of capital. 
The main provisions regulating Eng. and 
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This hall and the company’s chapel were destroyed by bombing on 10 May 1941. 


divided into squadronp. A battery of 
artillery and a squadron of armour are 
the equivalents of a C. of infantry, C. of 
a ship includes the whole of the persons 
employed on board and paid for specific 
duties, and therefore excludes troops and 
passengers. 

Company and Company Law. Most 
commercial activities are carried on by 
associations of persons either in partner- 
ships which are registered as firms imder 
the Business Names Act, 1916, or as 
corporations called C.s mostly registered 
under the Companies Act, 1948. Indi- 
vidual partners have no separate legal 
identity from that of their firm; a C., 
however, has a legal entity separate from 
the members comprising it. Most C.s to- 
day are in one of the following categories: 
(a) C.s formed under a private or special 
Act of Parliament to undertake some 
public utility service, e.g. waterworks, 
docks, or harbours. They are regulated 
by the Companies Clauses Acts, 1845-69, 


Scottish C.s are now consolidated in the 
Companies Act, 1948. This article con- 
siders the prin. topics relating to the 
management of C.s. 

Formation of a company. A 0. becomes 
a legal entity on the issuing of a certificate 
of incorporation by the registrar of C.s, 
who is an official of tho Board of Trade. 
Applicants for the registration of a C. 
must file at tho C.’s registry the following 
documents: (i) a memorandum of associa- 
tion signed by at least 7 persons, each 
taking at least 1 share in the C. (only 2 
persons need sign if the C. is to be a 
private C.); (11) articles of association; 
(ili) a statutory declaration that all the 
statutory requirements for registration 
have been complied with. 

Memorandum of Association. Under 
the Companies Act, 1948, tliis must con- 
tain the follo^ving 5 clauses: (1) the name 
of the C.; (2) the situation of the regis- 
tered office; (3) the objects of the 0.; 
(4) liability of members; (5) the amoimt 
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of share capital, (l) The name of the O. 
must be approved by the Board of Trade, 
which may refuse to register a name which 
it considers to be undesirable. The word 
‘limited* must be included at the end of 
the name, although non-proflt-making 
O.B may, with the licence of the Board of 
Trade, omit it. The name may be altered 
by special resolution of the C. and the con- 
sent of the Board of Trade. (2) The 
otfice clause states whether the registered 
ofdce of the C. is to be in England or 
Scotland but does not specify its address, 
although this must bo notifled to the 
registrar of C.s. Any change of address, 
must be notiiied within 14 days. (3) The 
objects danse sets out the powers of the C. ; 
any act not authorised by this clause is 
vitra vires and cannot be ratified by the 
shareholders. The objects may bo al- 
tered by special resolution for one of seven 
purposes specified by section 6 of the Act 
(e.g. to cany on the C.*8 business more 
economically or effloiently). (4) The 
liability clause indicates whether the 
liability of members is limited by their 
shares or by guarantee. On the mnding 
up of a C. limited by shares, the liability 
or members is limited to the amount un- 
paid, if any, of shares held by them. In 
the winding of a O. limited by guaran- 
tee, the liability of each member is 
limited to the amount whicli ho has 
guaranteed to contribute to its assets in 
such a contingency. (5) The capital 
clause states the amount of the initial 
authorised capital and the manner of its 
division into shares (e.g. £100 divided into 
100 ordinary shares of £1 each). A 
memorandum may only bo altered in the 
circumstances and in the manner per- 
mitted by the Act. Under section 23 a 
C. may, by special resolution, alter any 
conditions in its memorandum which 
could lawfully have been contained in its 
articles, unless the memorandum pro- 
hibits such alteration; it may not, how- 
ever, vary the special rights of any class 
of members. Dissenting shareholders 
lioldlng between them 15 per cent of the 
issued share capital may, within 21 days 
of the special resolution, apply to the 
court to cancel the alteration. 

Articles of Associaiwn, This document 
constitutes a contract between all the 
members (shareholders) and the C. It 
contains the regulations for the internal 
administration of the C., Including such 
matters as the mode of dir. of profits and 
losses, calls on, transfers, and transmis- 
sions of shares, conversion of shares into 
stock, increase or reduction of capital, 
borrowing powers, qualifications of direc- 
tors, meetings, powers of directors, 
auditing of accounts, and the winding up 
of the O. A G. limited by shares need not, 
but usually doos, lllo articles; a C. which 
does not do so is automatically governed 
by the model articles specified in Table A 
of the first schedule to the Act. The 
articles may amplify the memorandum 
but must not contain any provision con- 
trary to its tenor ; they may be altered by 
special resolution subject to certain 
restrictions (e.g. a member may not be 
compelled to iucreoso liis liability to the 


C.; the alteration must not be illegal or 
conflict with the memorandiun or con- 
stitute a fraud on the minority of mem- 
bers). When registered the articles bind 
the 0. and its members to the same 
extent as If they had been signed by each 
moinbor and contained covenants (q.v.) 
on tho part of each member to observe 
them. 

The Promoter, The promoter is the 
person who is responsible for the (D.'8 
existence as such. The typical promoter 
starts the scheme of forming the O., 
negotiates with the vendors (if any), gets 
together the board of directors, retains 
brokers, bankers, and solicitors for the C., 
has the memorandum and articles of 
association prepared, provides the regis- 
tration fees, drafts the prospectus, pays 
for the expense of issuing it, etc.; in a 
word, undertakes to form a C. with 
reference to a given project and to set It 
going and to take the necessary steps to 
accomplish that purpose. A promoter 
stands in atfiduciary relation to share- 
holders and subscribers, and therefore may 
not make any secret profit out of the 
flotation, whether he is selling his own 
property to a syndicate or liiinself forming 
a syndicate with other promoters to pur- 
chase property for tho purpose of reselling 
it at an enhanced figure to some other 
syndicate. An intending shareholder 
should be careful to ascertain what the 

a pndors paid for tho property or concern 
le exploitation of which is to be the 
substratum of tho C., for unless the true 
purchase price is disclosed, and the profit 
on resale accruing to the vendors, tho 
shareholder will never know what 
liabilities the C. is under in regard to its 
preliminary contracts. For t his reason ho 
should beware of the ‘waiver’ clause in 
the prospectus which is mainly designed to 
put him off inquiry. Section 97 of the 
Act is aimed at making it impossible for 
promoters to arrange for cliarges being 
created before tho C. is registered, and 
thereby avoid the necessity for registra- 
tion of charges which affect the property 
of tho C. no Toss than would have been the 
case if tho charges had boon created by 
the 0. itself. Tho promoter or promoters 
are liable (together with directors and 
others) to pay compensation to all persons 
who subscribe for shares or debentures on 
the faith of the prospectus for the loss or 
damage such persons may have sustained 
by reason of any untrue statement In the 
prospectus. Promoter in this context 
doos not include any person acting in a 
professional capacity for persons engaged 
in procuring the formation of the O. 

Prospectus. This is a circular issued by 
tho promoter or directors of a C. inviting 
the public to take up shares. The issue 
of prospectuses must satisfy certain 
statutory conditions which are designed 
to protect the public from tho reckless or 
dishonest representations about C.s for 
which their capital is solioited. ‘Public* 
means any section of tho publio including 
existing shareholders. 5rew issues of 
shares are often offered to the publio by 
* issuing houses* (financial concerns special- 
ising in C. issues) to whom the O. allots 
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the shares for re-lssuo to subsoribers. 
Although the prospectus may be prepared 
and issued by the issuing house, it is 
deemed to l>e issued by the C. whose 
shares are offered for sale. Section 38 
and the Fourth Schedule to the Act pro- 
vide that prospectuses (other than those 
issued to existing share or debenttire 
holders) must disclose certain information 
and reports. The matters to be disclosed 
include, inter aim, the number of founders’, 
management, or deferred shares (if any), 
and the nature and extent of the interest 
of the holders of such shares In the 
property and profits of the C.; any pro- 
visions in the articles concerning the 
remuneration of, and the number of 
shares as the qualification of, directors: 
the names, descriptions, and addresses of 
directors or proposed directors; the 
minimum amount wlilch the directors 
consider must be raised by the issue of 
shares to provide for the purchase of any 
property to be purchased wholly or partly 
out of the proceeds of the issue; any 
preliminary expenses payable by the C. ; 
any imderwriting commission (i.e. com- 
mission payable to any person or syndicate 
undertaking to take the whole or a portion 
of any offered shares that may not be sub- 
scribed for by the public); the working 
capital; the time of the opening of the 
subscription lists; the amount payable on 
application and allotment on each share; 
particulars of any options to jpurchasA 
shares and debentures of the C. ; £he num- 1 
ber of shares and debentures issued as 
fully or partly paid up otherwise than in 
cash; the names and addresses of the 
vendors of any property acquired or 
proposed to be acquired by the C.; tho 
amoimt paid or payable in cash, shares, or 
debentures to the vendors; any amount 
or benefit paid or given within the two 
preceding years, or intended to be paid or 
given, to any property, and the con- 
sideration for the payment or benefit; 
details of every material contract (other 
than contracts in the normal business of 
the C.); the names and addresses of the 
auditors (if any) of the C. ; full particulars 
of the interest of each director in the pro- 
motion of or in the property proposed to 
be acquired by the C„ and any sums in 
cash or shares paid to him, or agreed to be 
paid to him, to induce or quallfj^ him to 
become a director; the voting rights 
attached to the sev. classes of shares 
(where divided into different classes) ; and 
the length of time the business of the O. or 
a business which it proposes to acquire 
has been carried on (if such business has 
been carried on for less than 3 years). 
The prospectus must disclose an auditor's 
report on certain financial matters 
relating to the O. and any subsidiaries 
(e.g. profits and losses, assets and lia- 
bilities). Thus a prospective investor 
will be able to obtain a reasonably 
accurate impression of the activities and 
financial strengtli of the C. Any condi- 
tion in the prospectus which purports to 
waive the requirements of Section 38 and 
the Fourth Schedule to the Act is void, 
but Section 38 does not apply to shares 
and debentures previously issued or dealt 


in on a prescribed stock exchange. Any 
\mtnie statements, whether fraudulent or 
innocent, will, if material, entitle the 
persons taking shares on the faith of such 
representation to rescind the contract. 
In the case of fraud, damages may also be 
obtained. A person who has been misled 
by the non-disclosure of information 
required by Section 38 to be included in 
the prospectus may rescind his contract 
to take the shares, or obtain damages. 
Criminal liability attaches to any person 
authorising an untrue statement in a 
prospectus, unless he proves that the 
statement was immaterial or that he had 
reasonable grounds to believe, and did 
believe, it to be true (Section 44). This 
section does not extend to experts. 

Members* These are persons who sign 
the memorandum on the incorporation of 
the C. and others wdio subsequently 
acquire shares niid arc entered on the 
register of members. Anyone can become 
a member, Imt an Infant may repudiate 
his shares on attaining full age. Mem- 
bers must generally pay for their shares 
unless these are allotted In consideration 
of services rendered or property sold to 
the C. Every C. shall keep a register of 
its niembei'R, containing their names and 
addresses, the amoimt and numbers of 
their shares, amount paid for them, the 
date of entry on the register of each mem- 
ber, and the date at which any person 
ceased to bo a member. In its ann. return 
to the Companies Kegistry, a O. must give, 
inter alia, a list of tho names and addresses 
of its members; this return must also give 
tho names of persons who have ceasecl to 
he members since the date of the last 
return; and it m\ist contain a summary 
distinguishing between shares issui^l for 
cash and shares Issued as fully or T>artly 
paid tup otherwise than for cash ; and 
specifying particulars as to the share 
capital of the C., the number of shares 
taken from the commencement of the C. 
up to tho date of the return, the amount 
called up on each share, the total amoimt 
of calls received, and of calls impaid, the 
number of shares forfeited, particulars of 
any discount allowed on the issue of any 
shares, the amount of share warrants 
issued, and the total amount of tho C.s 
indebtedness in respect of all mortgages 
and charges. No notice of a trust may be 
entered on the register (Section 117). 

Directors. EveiT public C. registered 
after 1 Nov. 1929 must have at- least two 
directors and every private C. at least one 
(Section 176). Both must have a socre- 
tary» but a solo director may not also be 
secretary (Section 118). An undischarged 
bankrupt may not act as a director or be 
concerned in the management of a C. 
Directors act as trustees and agents for the 
O. They are not personally liable on 
contracts expressly made on behalf of the 
0. Tho first directors are usually named 
in the articles, but if not named they are 
generally appointed by the persons named 
in the memorandum. The appointment of 
the director of a public C. is not valid unless 
he has (a) filed with the registrar his written 
consent to act, and (b) either (i) signed 
the memorandum for his qualification 
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shares, or (ii) taken up and paid for 
them, or agreed to do so, or (ill) sigrned 
a declaration that the requisite number of 
shares is regrlsterod in his name. Subse- 
quent appointments are goyerned by the 
articles. In performingr his duties a 
director must act with the utmost good 
faith and prudence. Unless negligent, he 
is not liable for the acts of co-directors. 
Provisions in the articles relieving 
directors, auditors, etc. from liability for 
default or breach of duty are void (Sec- 
tion 205), but Section 448 empowers the 
court to relievo a director who, having 
acted honestly and reasonably, ought 
fairly to be excused . A director is 
obliged by Section 199 to disclose any 
interest in any contracts made with the 
C. In the absence of agreement, directors 
are not entitled to remuneration. The 
C.’s accounts must show the aggregate of 
directors’ emoluments, and the aggregate 
amount of past and present directors* 
pensions and compensation paid to them 
for loss of office. A fine of £50 may be 
imposed for faihue to comply with the 
provisions relating to the disclosmo of 
payments to directors and officers of the 
C. (Section 198 (4) ). Tlie removal of 
directors is generally governed by the 
articles, but Section 1 84 empowers the C. 
to remove them at any time by ordinary 
resolution. In tlicso circumstances 28 
(lays’ notice of the resolution must be 
given ; a copy of the resolution must be 
sent to the director, who is entitled to bo 
heard at the meeting. The retiring age of 
directors of public U.s is fixed by the Act 
at seventy, but this provision can be 
excluded by the articles. Directors 
reaching the age of 70 may nevertheless 
be reappointed by resolution at a general 
meeting of which special notice stating 
Iiis age has been given. 

Sfiares. A share denotes a right to 
receive a certain proportion of tho profits 
of the C. and of the capital of tho C. when 
it is wound up. A mernher of a C. obtains 
liis sliaros by allotment, his title being 
completed by the issue of a 8hai*e certifi- 
cate. Shares may be transferred in the 
manner provided by the articles of asso- 
ciation. Transfer is usually effected by 
deed, and completed by registration of the 
transfer. Every shareholder is entitled to 
transfer his shares, subject to any restric- 
tions that may he imposed by the articles; 
thus a shareholder may assign his shares 
to a man of straw to avoid liability on tho 
Avinding up, if not prohibited by the 
articles. If the C, be wound up within 1 
year of such a transfer, the transferor 
remains liable to the amoimt unpaid on 
his shares. Transfers may be made sub- 
ject to the approval of the directors by the 
articles, but, generally speaking, the rules 
of the Stock Exchange will not allow 
any such restriction on fully paid shares. 
Where a shareholder fails to pay calls duo 
ou his shares, tho shares may be forfeited 
in accordance with the articles. On the 
liquidation of the O. the amount out- 
stending on the shares must be called up. 

Allotment of shares and debentures^ (a) 
Offered to public. The prospectus must 
state the minimum subscription to the 


proposed issue which the directors con- 
sider to bo the essential amount required 
to provide for certain expenses (see 
Prospectus above). Shares may not be 
allotted before the minimum amoimt has 
been subscribed and the sum payable on 
application has been paid to the 0. The 
amount payable on application must be 
not less than 5 per cent of the nominal 
value of tho share or debenture. If these 
conditions have not been complied with 
within 40 days of tho issue of the prospec- 
tus, tho money must be repaid to appli- 
cants within the next 8 days. If not 
repaid after the forty-eighth day, it is 
repayable by tho directors personally 
with interest at 5 per cent. On subse- 
quent allotments, only the requirement 
that at least 5 per cent must be paid on 
application applies. (6) Not offered to 
jnwlic. At least days before allotment, 
the C. must deliver to the registrar a 
‘statement in lieu of prospectus’ in the 
statutory form. This applies only to the 
first allotment. Neither (a) nor (ft) applies 
to private C.s. Whore the prospectus 
offers shares and debentoes to persons 
who are not existing share or debenture 
holders, allotment cannot bo made imtil 
the third day after the issue of the 
prospectus. 

Capital is generally divided into 
preference shares, ordinary shares, and 
deferred shares. Preference shares are 

f sually entitled to rocteivo a fixed dividend 
efore any dividend is paid on the ordin- 
ary shares. Preference shares are said 
to be cumulative wliere any deficiency in 
the dividends accruing in a bad year rests 
to bo made good out of tho profits of 
subsequent years. Deferred or founders’ 
shares, which are usually taken by the 
promoters, are generally entitled to a 
proportion of the profits If the dividend 
on tho ordinary shares amoimts to more 
lhau a fixed amount. Deferred shares 
are sometimes allotted as fully paid up, 
and sometimes issued by way of bonus to 
ordinary shareholders. Preference shares 
on the Ending up of the C. are paid off in 
full before the ordinary shares are paid 
anything, whore they are made ‘preferen- 
tial as to capital.’ Where the G. by 
special resolution elects that any portion 
of its capital not yet called up shall bo in- 
capable of being called up except to wind 
up the C., such uncalled capital is reserve 
capital, and it cannot be dealt with or 
charged by tho directors. Capital may be 
increased or altered if authorised by the 
articles; if not tho 0. may give itself 
power to do so by special resolution. 
Alteration of capital occurs whore existing 
shares are either consolidated, as, for 
example, by changing every ten £5 shares 
into one £50 share, or subdivided, as, for 
example, by chang^g every £5 share into 
five shares of £1 each. Capital may also 
bo altered by converting fully paid shares 
into stock. Tho essential distinction 
between shares and stock is that the 
former are issued in roimd sums, whereas 
the latter may be divided into any aliqnot 
amounts; neither are the diva, of stock 
numbered as are shares. Tho conversion 
of shares into stock means that the shares 
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have been completely paid np, and that 
the time has come when the shares may be 
transferred in fragments. On the Stock 
Exchange stock Is quoted nt a certain 
price pet £100 of stock, while shares are 
quoted at the price per share. A C. may 
by sxjedal resolution, with leave of the 
court, reduce its capital. A roduction 
which affects the O.'s creditors will bo 
sanctioned by the court only if the credi- 
tors consent or are paid. 

JXvidmds. Dividends mnst be payable 
only out of profits. Section 05. however, 
permits payment out of capital of interest 
on shares issued to raise money for certain 
long-term building or plant construc- 
tion schemes. Such payments must be 
authorised by the articles or by special 
resolution, sanctioned by the Board of 
Trade, and not exceed 4 per cent or such 
other rate as is prescribed by order of the 
Treasury. 

Debentures, A debenture is a document 
given to evidence the fact t hat money has 
been lent to the C. ; it creates a cliarge on 
the C.’s assets, and provides for the repay- 
ment. of the loan on the happening of 
certain events, as, for example, the 
making of an order for winding up the C., 
or an order for the appointment of a 
receiver. Debentures may be payable to 
bearer, or only to tho registered holder; 
bearer debentures are transferable by 
delivery, and no notice of tho transfer 
need bo given to tho C. # 

Meetings and liesolutions. Tho Act of 
1929 provides that a C. must hold a 
general meeting within not less than one 
month and not more than three months 
from the date of commencing business. 
The purpose of this, tho staiutory meeting, 
is that all the shareholders shall have an 
opportunity of forming an opinion of the 
exact position of the C. within a short 
time of its commencement. The directors 
are required to send out to the share- 
holders seven days before tho statutory 
meeting a report stating the number of 
shares allotted and tho general state of 
the C. The articles usually provide for 
the convening of an annual general 
meeting. Special business is transacted 
at an extraordinarg meeting; the directors 
are bound to hold an extraordinary meet- 
ing if required to do so by tho holders of 
one-tenth of the issued capital. Voting 
at meetings may be by show of hands, or 
on a poll, according to the articles {see 
Casting Vote). Unless the articles make 
the voting dependent on the number of 
shares held, each shareholder has 1 vote. 
Resolutions are either ordinary, special, or 
extraordinary. An extraordinary resolu- 
tion is one which has been passed by a 
majority of not less than tlu'ee-fourths of 
the members voting at a general meeting 
of which notice specifying the intention to 
propose the resolution has been given. A 
special resolution Is one wlilcli has been 
passed by a three-fourths majority, at a 
meeting of which at least 21 days’ notice 
has been given. It was formerly neces- 
sary for a special resolution to be con- 
firmed at a second meeting, but this is not 
now necessary. An extraordinary resolu- 
tion appears to be effective only in the 


case of the shareholders resolving that tho 
C. cannot go on with its business and that 
it is advisable to wind it up. 

Winding up Is of three kinds: (a) by the 
court; (6) voluntary; (c) subject to super- 
vision by the court. A C. may be wound 
up by the court If a special resolution has 
been passed to that effect, or if the C. docs 
not commence business within a year of 
its incorporation, or If the C. Is unable to 
pay its debts, or if tho court is of opinion 
that It is just and equitable that the C. 
should bo woimd up. Winding up by the 
court is begun by petition, and any con- 
tributory or creditor may present a peti- 
tion, but the court may refuse to order a 
winding up if the ma jority of tho creditors 
oppose It. The most usual manner of 
winding up a 0. Is voluntarily. A volun- 
tary winding up takes place when tho 
period fixed for the duration of the C. by 
the articles has expired, or whore tho C. 
passes a special resolution to wind up tho 
C. voluntarily, or resolves that as it can- 
not meet ifcs liabilities it Is advisable to 
go into liquidation. When a C. has 
passed a resolution to w’lnd up volun- 
tarily, the court may make an order that 
the voluntary %\inding up shall continue 
subject to such supervision of the court and 
upon such terms and conditions as the 
court thinks just. Whichever mode of 
winding up is adopted, a liquidator Is 
appointed to call up tho amount unpaid 
on the shares and generally to administer 
the proT»erty of the C. by applying the 
assets first In tho payment of debts, and 
then, if there be any residue, among tho 
shareholders according to their priority. 
On tho winding-up order being made by 
the court tho ofllcial receiver becomes 
provisional liquidator unless the creditors 
have chosen some other person to act as 
liquidator. Tho liquidator may bring 
and defend actions in the name of the C., 
and carry on tho business of the C. so far 
as may be necessary for its beneficial 
windhig up. Sometimes winding up is 
effected with tho object of reconstructing, 
i.o. selling the undertaking of the C. to 
a new C. in return for shares in the new C. 
C,8 generally reconstruct when more 
capital is required, and when the only way 
to get it is to put pressure on existing 
shareholders, usually by inviting them to 
take up partly paid shares in tho new or 
reconstnictcd C. in substitution for tholr 
fully paid shares in tho old O. A share- 
holder who has not voted for tho special 
resolution to wind up tlio C. may express 
his dissent to the liquidator, and require 
him to purchase his share interest in tho 
old C., but he must dissent within a week 
of tho resolution. The number of O.s on 
the registers in Great Britain at the end 
of 1937 was 1. '55,279 (excluding those in 
course of liquidation or reiiioval from the 
registers). Of these 1 7,761 were public 
and 137,518 were private C.a. After 
making various allowances, at the end of 
that year there were 1 4,077 public C.s with 
a paid-up capital of £4,067,036,904, and 
137,493 private C.s with a paid-up capital 
of £1,828,814,099. The paid-up capital 
In each case was higher than any pre- 
viously recorded. At tho end of 1938 
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there wore 147,861 C.s (England and 
Wales) on the register with a pald-np 
capital of £5,642,800,000; 9715 (Scotland), 
capital £447,800,000; and 1753 (N. 

Ireland), capital £45,500,000; a total 
of 159,320 with a paid-up capital of 
ii6,036.100,000. 

Private Companies, A private 0. Is 
defined by the Companies Act as one 
wlilch limits the number of its members 
to 60 (oxolnslvo of employees), restricts 
the right to transfer shares, and prohibits 
any invitation to the public to subscribe 
for shares or debentures. Usually all the 
shares are held by members of a single 
family. A private O. may consist of no 
moro than 2 members. Such a form of C. 
is usmlly resorted to when a trader desires 
to have the advantage of limited liability 
without the disadvantage of sharing his 
profit ^vith other persons. A number of 
partnerships have been converted into 
private C.s since the Act was passed, om* 
great advantage of incorporation being 
that tJie death of a partner does not brhig 
ail end to the association, and a partner’s 
interest may be continued in his son by 
giving the latter debentures in the C. 

Accovnls. Section 147 of the Act 
obliges C.s to keep such proper books 
of accoimt as arc necessary to give a 
true and fair view of the state of the C.’s 
affairs and to explain its transactions. 
The books must deal with all items of 
iuoomo and expenditure, saltjs, and pur- 
chases by tho O. and the assets and 
liabilities of tho C. Tho O. must prepare 
ann. balance sheets and profit and loss 
accounts giving the information and in tho 
form prescribed by tho Act, so as to give a 
true and fair view of tho state of its affairs 
for its financial year. All holding C.s 
must, with certain exceptions, furnish 
consolidated accounts for themselves and 
their subsidiaries so as to disclose a true 
and fair view of the ijosition of the group 
as a wliole. Tho accounts must be 
audited by a member of one of the 
profossional bodies of accountants recog- 
nised by the Hoard of Trade. 

InveMigation of 0,8. An investigation 
of a C.’s affairs by the Board of Trade may 
be applied for by not less than 200 mem- 
bers or by members Jiolding not loss than 
one- tenth of tho shares issued. It may 
in any case be ordered by the court, 
and tho Board of 'J’rado can itself order 
an investigation if it considers that the 
matter is one of public concern — subject 
to there being circumstance of mal- 
administration or of oppression of 
members. See Sir Francis Palmer, Com- 
pany Guide, 36th ed. 1950, Company Law, 
20th cd. 1950, and Private Companies, 
47th ed. 1966; F. Sbackleton, Law arid 
Practice of Meetings, 3rd od. 1951; 
L. C. B. Gower, The Principles of Modem 
Company Law, 1954; A. Topham, Prin- 
ciples of Company Law, 12th ed. 1955. 

Comparative Anatomy, that portion of 
the science of anatomy which concerns 
itself with tho comparison of the struc- 
tures of various classes of animals. It 
is of great importance in the science of 
biology. Sec Anatomy, Biology, and 
the articles on the various forms of life. 


and those on the different parts of the 
body. 

Comparative Ethioa comprises the 
study of tho moral standards by which 
man has lived from tho earliest times to 
the present day. This study does not aim 
at evaluation; but although conduct does 
not become ethical until It is guided by a 
consciously held principle of what is right 
and what Is wrong, C. E. take us back to 
primitive times. The life of primitive 
man, as soon as he came to live in family 
and tribal groups, was hedged about by 
rules and taboos which were ethical in so 
far as they wore directed towards securing 
the highest good for the individual or tho 
tribe to which he belonged. Primitive 
morality, however, was governed by 
fear and the desire to placate the gods. 
Even among the anot Egyptians ethics 
were a form of piety towards tho gods, but 
tho spirit pervading Gk ethics w’as 
essentially difi'erent. In tho Avords of 
Apulcius; *The Egyptian deities were 
cliiefiy honoured by lamentations, and tho 
Gk divinities by dances.’ Tho Egyp- 
tian Book of the Dead, how'ever, in- 
culcates a high standard of conduct, of 
a restrained and prudent kind. The 
Influence of oriental religions, with tho 
mysticism found in Egyptian and Somltic 
religions, tended to produce a system of 
ethics which superseded tho purely Gk 
spirit. Tho Brahraanlo code of India and 
|%he Zoroastrian code of Persia both taught 
a moral law which was part of the divine 
mil. 'VMiilo tho former was asootio and 
pessimistic, tho latter was active and 
optimistic, preaching a dualism of good 
and evil and a conflict botweon them In 
which man must play an active part. 
Ethical teaching divorced from religion 
also had its roots in tho E., in tho teaching 
of (>autama-Buddha and of Confucius. 
Gautama preaclied a resignation to evil, 
but Confucius laid down common-sense 
rules of conduct and courtesy w'hich have 
been the mainstay of tho Chinese polity 
ever since. Lao-Tze, however, a con- 
temporary of Confucius, had considerable 
influence in teaching that everything had 
Its essential character which it was use- 
less to try to alter. The Neo-Platonists 
became mystical and polytheistic; but 
Plotinus, their founder, remained mono- 
theistic, and he had considerable influence 
on Christian ethics, as also did the teach- 
ing of the Stoics. Tho ethics of Porphyry, 
the tllsclplc of Plotinus, were very similar 
to those of his Christian contemporaries, 
and tho antagonism between them is 
therefore surprising. The fathers of tho 
Church did, indeed, borrow largely from 
earlier pliilosophies, but they were 
interested in dogma rather than ethics, 
and tho problem of conduct did not claim 

S recedence over science and politics until 
[10 18th cent. The Eng. philosophers, 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume (qq.v.), 
advocated a morality founded on practical 
experience. Later In tho century came 
tho utilitarian hedonism of Bentham, 
from which were born the humanitarian 
ethics of the 19th cent. In the meantime, 
however, Kant had estab. morality as law, 
man’s law unto himself. See w. E. H, 
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Lecky, Mistory of European MorcHa from 
Aufftatus to CharUmagnet 1869: £. A. 
Weatcrmarck, Origin and Growth of the 
Moral Ideas, 1906-8; L. T. Hobhouse, 
Morals in Evolution, 1906; H. Sid^wlck, 
Outlines of the History of Ethics for 
English Headers, 1931. 

Comparative Philology, see Languages, 
Classification of; Linguistic Families; 
Philology. 

Comparative Religion, see Religion. 

Comparettl, Domenico Pietro <1835- 
1927), It. scholar, 6. Rome, where ho 
studied at the univ. He later became ono 
of the chief classical scholars of Italy, 
being appointed prof, of Greek at Plaa in 
1 859. Of his w'orks on classical literature 
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f ives us N. by E., NE. by N., NE. by E., 
). by N., etc., as shown in the figure. The 
reading off of the thirty-two points tn 
order, going roimd either way, is known as 
'boxing the O.* The needle swings on 
a Jewelled pivot which rises perpendicu- 
larly from the centre of a bowl, which ha t? 
a glass covering to protect the needle. 
The O. is generally situated in the binnacle, 
but other varieties of C. are known as 
standard, hanging, and steering C.s, 
according to their position on the shii). 
Until the end of the eighteenth century 
Brit, naval C.s were very carelessly con- 
structed, but since that time much 
progress has been made. The C. at 
present in general use is that patented 
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the best known are an ocl. of the Eiixenip- 
pus of Hypereides, monographs on 
Pindar and Sappho, and trans. of some 
fragments of Hypereides. His researches 
concern the Book of Sindibad and Virgil 
in the Middle Ages. He also cd. a col- 
lection of It. national songs. He d. at 
Florence. 

Compass, Magnetic, or Mariner's Com> 
pass, Instniment for determining the 
magnetic meridian and its angle to a given 
direction. It consists of a magnetised 
needle turning on a pivot, and is used 
chiefly for directing the courses of ships 
at sea. The ordinary C. is composed of 
three parts, the box or bowl, the card, 
and the needle. The needle consists of a 
tine magnetised strip of steel, or of 
sev. magnetised strips joined together. 
Fastened to the needle, and moving round 
with it, is a circular card having its 
circumference divided into 360 de^ees. 
In addition to tills it is marked with the 
thirty-two points of the C. The foiu* 
cardinal points are N., E., S., and W. and 
♦be directions midway between these are 
NE., SE., SW., NW. The spaces between 
these eight points are apkin equally 
divided as NNE., ENE., ESE., SSE., etc. 
The last sub-div. of the sixteen spaces 


by Sir Wm Thomson, elevated to the 
peerage as Lord Kelvin, in 1876. A special 
form of magnetic C. is used on aircraft, 
and a gyroscopic C. is employed on botlj 
ships and aircraft {see Gyroscope). Tw<i 
Important forces combine to form th(‘ 
error of a ship's C. One of these is the 
attraction of the ship itself. The magnetic 
influences of the hull, machinery, and 
metal work in general all afiect the needle 
and divert It from its proper position. 
The error thus caused is known as the 
devialinn of the O., and is met in various 
ways. First, the C. Is situated or placed 
some distance above the upper deck so as 
to be less susceptible to these influences. 
Secondly, the deviation is diminished by 
placing ma^iets and bars of soft iron in 
such a position around the C. that the 
attraction of the rest of the ship’s metal is 
neutralised. Thirdly, deviation oha^t^ 
are made, showing carefully the deviation 
of the particular C. when pointing in 
various directions. A second error is 
known as the variation of the 0. When 
free from deviation, the needle points to 
the magnetic polo of the earth and not to 
the geographic pole. The two are 
differently situated and hence occurs the 
variation of the C. This variation varies 
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considerably at dlflterent parts of the 
earth's siirfaoe, and at certain points 
becomes nil. The variation changes from 
year to year, gradually rising to a maxi- 
inmn and then diminishing again. Irregu- 
lar sources of variation are found in 
magnetic storms and similar electric 
disturbances. The dip of the C., Induced 
vertically by the magnetic field of the 
earth, also varies. An azimuth circle is 
used to take bearings, and to discover the 
angle between the C. N. and the true N., 
the total error made up of variation and 
deviation. This circle has reflecting 
mirrors and sighting wires, and fits over 
the top of the G. bowl. Thus, from the 
position of the sun, when from 8® to 15* 
lilgh, the amplitude, or azimuth, is made 
out. The early hist, of the C. is somewhat 
obscure. It was known to the Chinese at 
a very early date, and their own historians 
a'-'oribe its discovery to the year 2634 Bc. 
Certainly it was in common use in the 
Far E. by the end of the 3rd cent. ad. 
However, the Chinese were not inclined 
to take a high place as navigators, and 
their knowledge never led to the perfecting 
of this aid to navigation. It was once 
reputed that the principle of the C. was 
introduced into Europe by Marco Polo 
on his return from travels in Cathay, but 
It was well shown by Chappell {Nature, 
346, 15 June 1876) that early in the 
12th cent, the knowledge had been 
arrived at by independent discovery. 
Some ascribe the discovery of its variation 
to the same century, but others ascribe it 
to Columbus. The terror that was caused 
by the variation of the magnetic needle on 
this explorer’s voyage to America is well 
known, and certainly led the way to 
further knowiedge on the subject. See 
Geo-magnetism; Magnetism. 

Compass Berg, rnt. in the Schnee Pergo 
range, Cape Province, S. Africa, 30 m. N. 
of the tn of Graall Reiriet (q.v.). It rises 
8200 ft above the sea and is the highest 
point in the prov. 

Compass Plant, see Silphium. 

Compasses, instruments for desciibing 
arcs and circles, or for measuring dis- 
i Slices. They generally consist of two 
legs Joined together at one end by a 
iilnged Joint, and having one leg fumisliod 
with a pen or pencil. C. are divided into 
common, spring, beam, and proportional 
C., according to their kind. Triangular 
0. have three legs, so that the three points 
of a triangle may bo transferred at once. 
Hair and bow C. arc additional varieties. 

Compasses, Elliptic, see Elliptic Com- 
passes. 

Compensating Beam. A C. B. may 

often be seen fitted between the springs 
of the driving-wheels of a locomotive, in 
which case it is pivoted at its centre and 
supports the hangers of the two springs at 
its extremities. Any damage that might 
arise from a greater shock or jerk on one 
spring due to faults in the track, etc. is in 
this way minimised, for the motion of 
the O. B. effects an equalisation of the 
shook by transmitting it to the other 
spring. C. B.s appropriately arranged 
are used on various machines for the same 
reason. 


Compensating Winding, on a.o. com- 
mutator motors, a winding for neutralis- 
ing the cross-field, at right angles to the 
mainfleld, due to the self -induced e.m.f. 
in the armature. The C. W. is either 
connected in series iu the main circuit or 
short-circuited upon itself, in which case 
the action Is like that of a short-circuited 
transformer secondary. See Blbctkio 
MA oraNES. 

Compensation, see Compulsobf Acqui- 
sition OP Land. 

Compensation, Workmen's, see Work- 
men's Compensation. 

Compensator, auto -transformer (q.v.) 
used for starting a.c. motors, the voltage 
being gradually increased, from an ini- 
tially small value, by tap-changing. The 
capacitor used for improving the power 
factor (q.v.) of an induction motor is 
sometimes called a O. 

Competition. Perfect C. is the state of 
affairs in which a commodity or service is 
produced by such a large number of 
producers that each cannot affect the 
price by altering his output. The more 
control each producer has over the price 
by altering his output, the less perfect the 
C. becomes. When one producer has 
complete control over the price, the com- 
modity or service is said to be produced 
under conditions of monopoly (q.v.). In 
the real world most commodities are 
produced under more or less imperfect C. 
dlily basic commodities traded inter- 
nationally, such as wool, metals, wheat, 
and so on, where buyers and sellers are 
in touch with one another by telegraph 
and other modern communications, are 
sold in perfectly competitive markets. 
On tho other hand, C. is not as imperfect 
as is often supposed: although there may 
bo few producers of a particular com- 
modity or service, they compete with 
producers of stmilar commodltleis and 
services, and ‘monopolists' often compete 
fiercely with one another. 

Economists distinguish degrees of C. 
between the two extremes of perfect C. 
and monopoly. 'Duopoly' is C. between 
two sellers; ^oligopoly' is C. between a 
small number of sellers. A common 
error about the place of C. in tho modern 
economy is that it has been replaced by 
forces making Inevitably for O. On* the 
contrary, much imperfect C. and mono- 
poly are tlio result of State action or 
inaction fostering them or permitting 
them to continue. The laws on patents, 
inventions, licensing, control of imports, 
and outright nationalisation create mono- 
poly or highly imperfect 0. as a conscious 
aim of policy. And the State's commercial 
laws on contracts, the conduct of com- 
panies, and so on, may permit monopo- 
listic arrangements In restraint of trade. 

C. can be made imperfect by heavy 
costs of transport, so that producers in a 
given area are protected from outside C., 
and by the ease with which consumers 
can be persuaded by advertising and 
other marketing techniques to prefer some 
brands to others although there is little 
essential difference between them. The 
degree of competitiveness of an economic 
system tends to be under-estimated 
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because tosufflclent account is taken of salients, made earlier that year in the 
change. Over a pOTiod, new Industrial Brit, lines, and thereby eliminate the 
processes and techniques and changes in ^eat bul^ in his own line and so capture 
fashion and tastes tend to disperse mono- u., and again endanger Paris. The 
polies possessed by individual firms, essential element of surprise was lacking 
Another error is to confuse the nature of C. and contributory factors to the complete 
with its symptoms— the forms it takes in failure of Von Hutier’s attack were the 
actual commercial practice. Often action obstinate resistance of the jP'r. at Rhelms 
taken to suppress 0. merely drives it from and the entire success of the Amers. at 
one form into another: a common example Ohhteau ThieiTy; and in 4 days his 
is control of prices by gov. or by agree- effort on the Oise had censed (13 Juno, 
ment between firms, which leads to 1918). It was in the forest of C. that the 
increased C. in quality, credit terms, etc. armistice between the (Sera, and the 
In Britain between the wars, 0. lost Allies was concluded on 11 Nov. 1918. 
much public sympathy because it seemed In the same railway coach which Pocli 
to make for unemployment. But this used when the Allies granted the Gers. 
was probably because the economic system the armistice of 1 918 and in the same spot 
was having to adjust itself to deep-lying in the forest of O., Hitler, and his associ- 
changes in mtemational supply and atos, on 21 Juno 1940, met Gen. Hunt- 
demand. If monetary conditions are zinger and the other Fr. delegates to 
such that the economy can be kept more conclude the armistice sought by tlu* 
or less fully employed, C. can be an P6tain (q.v.) Gov. in the Second World 
effective force making for economic pro- War. The centre of the tn and those 
gress. After the Second World War parts lying near the raihvay were sc verelr 
public opinion seemed to accept tills view, damaged during the war. Pop. 18,500. 
and laws were passed against monopoly. See Ahmistick. 

See Mowopolt; Cartel; Trust; Resale Complement, term with many applica- 
Price Maintenance. See alao W . H. tions. In geometry, the C. of an angle 
Hutt, Economists and the Public, 1936; is that anglo which added to it will make 
h^C.'RohhUia, International Plannino and 90“. So the C. of 30® la 60 Again, thoC. 
Economic Order, 1937 ; Ludwig Erhard, of an arc is that required to make it a 
Prosperity through Competition, 1958. quadrant. In astronomy, the C. of a 
Compi4gno, Fr, tn, cap. of an arron., in star’s altitude is its zenith distance. In 
the dept of Oiso, on the l.b. of the C)1 bo music, any two intervals wliich make uj) 
(q.v.). It stands at the NW, end of tin octavo are corn piemen tory. In aritli- 
beautifnl forest of C., once a favourite inetio, the C. of a. number is that required 
hunting-ground of the Fr. kings, wliich to raise it to the next power of 1 0. Thus 7 
covers 36,000 ac. There is a splendid is thoC. of 3, 89 of 11, 0-254 of 9*740. In 
chdteau, loimded in Merovingian times, chromatics, the C. of any colour is that one 
rebuilt by Louis XV, and later cm bolUshed wiiich added to it will give white, e.g. red 
by Napoleon I (qq. v.); it contains fine Is the V. of grccnish-blue, and yellow of 
paintings and tapestries, and has a indlgo-bluo (see Colour). 
museum of carriages. The tn hall dates Complex Number. The theory of C. N.s 
from the 16th cent., and there are 2 is a branch of mathematics. AC. N. con- 
anct churches of note. C. is a fashionable sists of two parts, one real and one 
holiday tn for the Paris region, and it has called imaginary, e.g. 10-h3.i is a C. N.. 
ma<diinery, printing, rubber, and timber where 10 is the real part and 3.i the 
industries. The tn is said to date from imaginary part. 1 or V(-'l) is defined bv 
Rom. times, and it was later the site of a the equation V(-*l)x V{-1) *= —I* B- 
hunting lodge of the Frankish kings, is imaginary in the sense that the square of 
The Emperor Charles II (q.v.) founded at a real number whether positive or nega- 
C. the groat abbey of St. Comeillo, and tlve Is a positive quantity. The symbol 1 
built 2 castles in the neighbourhood, is of groat use in mathematical analy- 
It was at C. that Joan of Arc (q.v.), sis. The factors of aro wTitten 

making a sortie from the tn during a siege, (a;4 iv){X'-iy), each factor being a C. N. 
was taken by the Burgundians in 14.30. A C. N., a-|-i5, is often wrrltten in 
Situated on the direct route to Paris from the form r(cose-f isln^), where 
Belgium, it was impossible for C. to avoid V(a*+b*), and tan^ — b/o. To multiply 
being oven’un during the First World War two C. N.s wo use the fact that i* « — L 
by the Gers. in their advance on the cap. in Thus (a+i5)(c-f id) -• oc-Mod-f ihc-f l*6d, l.o. 
1914. Wbon the Allies countor-attaoked (oc— ha)-f ihzd-f be). If u+ib ««»r, (cos 0,-1- 
at the first battlo of the Marne, the Gers. isin 0,) and c-f-ld «=» r,(co8 0,-f Isin 0*), their 
tried to hold the line of the R. Aisne, with product can be written r(oo8 O-fisin 0). 
their right flank, under Gen. von Kluck, where r «=» r,rt and 0 « 0i-h 02. 
resting on C. Marshal Joffre, however, Complutum, see AlcalA de Henares. 
having organised his army for a still Compositae, largest family of plants, 
further counter-advanoo, drove the Gers. containing over 13,000 species which are 
back far beyond C. within a fortnight of world-wide in distribution. The Inilores- 
that battle. C. was again the strategl- cenco is practically always a capitulum, 
cally-important objective of the Gcr. and the flowers are surrounded by one or 
armies in June, 1918, when Marshal more external rows of bracts forming an 
Ludendorff ordered Gen. von Hutier’s Involucre; the flowers collected in a single 
army, then posted between Montdidier head may often comprise hermaphrodite, 
and Noyon, to attack with no fewer than pistillate, and sterile florets. The calyx 
16 dive, on that part of the front. His is often absent, but its usual form is a 
plan was to link up the Marne and Amiens pappus of hairs, e.g. in tho dandelion, 
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whlcli develops after fertilisation, forming 
the familiar parachute by which the fruits 
are dispersed. The corolla is samo- 
petalous, and may be tubtilar, ligulato, or 
labiate (see Corolla). There are 6 
stamens inserted on the corolla* and they 
alternate with the petals; the anthers are 
united (syngrenesious). The fruit is a 
cypsela with an exalbuminous seed. Self- 
pollination is the general rule among the 
plants* though cross-pollination is also 
common* and distribution of the seeds is 
efTected most often by animals and the 
wind. The plants in the family are 
mostly herbaceous, but sometimes 
shrubby or tree-like. The root is usually 
a tap-root* often thickened, c.g. in the 



compositae: tue dandeliox 
A, single floret, side view; single 
floret, front view ; C, fruit with tuft of 
hairs (pappus) ; D, plan of floret. 

(Inndelion, Hometlmos tuberous, e.g. in the 
flalilia. The leaves are usually oxstipu- 
Ititc, radical, or alternate, but in some 
cases, e.g. in the sunflower, they are 
opposite. In many species laticiferous 
vessels are found containing the milky 
juice well seen in the dandelion and sow- 
thistle, and oil-dnets are very commonly 
present. Few of the plants are of 
economic Importance, but many are 
cultivated for their beauty. Important 
genera are; Achillea, Ageratum, Amellus, 
Ammobium. ArUhetnis, Arctotie, Artemesia, 
Aster, Beilis, Calei^ula, Callistephus, 
Carduus, Caasinia, Chrysanthemum^ Ci~ 
chorium, Cineraria, Coreopsis, Cosrms, 
Dahlia, Doroniciim, Echinops, Emilia, 
Erigeron, Oaillardia, Qazania, Oerbera, 
(Maphedium, Ilclenium, Helianthcmum, 
Helichrysum, Helipterum, Inula, Layia, 
Liatris, Olearia, Petasites, Rudbeckia, 
SantoHna, Scolynvus, Seneoio, Silphium, 
Solidago, Sonchus, Tagetes, Taraxf^m, 
Tolpis, Tuaeilago, Ursinia, Vemdtum, 
Waitsffia, Wvlffiu, Xeranthemum, Zinnia 
iqq.v.). 


Composition, in bankruptcy, the scheme 
of arrangement of his affairs proposed by 
a debtor after a receiving order has been 
made against him* embodsrlng in writing 
the terms upon which he is desirous of 
satisfying or compromising the claims of 
his creditors. See Bankruptcy. 

Composition and Compositor (of type), 
see under Printing; Type and Type- 
founding; Type-casting and Type- 
setting Machines. 

Composition of Vectors, In mechanics* 
refers to such vectors as velocities (see 
Velocity! and forces (see Parallelo- 
gram OP Vectors). The converse of C., 
as will be seen later* is resolution, and 
these two problems, i.e. of the C. and 
resolution of vectors, form two of the 
fundamentals of the scionoe of mechanies. 

Consider, e.g., the G. and resolution of 
velocities (see Dynamics). A body can- 
not be in two places at the same time, 
therefore it cannot move in two different 
directions at the same time. But It is 
often convenient and even necessary to 
regard the motion of a body as being com- 
pounded of sev. veloeitios, usually in 
different directions. Those various velo- 
cities are termed the component veloeitios, 
while the actual velocity is said to be the 
resultant velocity, and the process of 
finding this resultant velocity Is termed 
compounding the velocities. Thus, sup- 

S osing one steamer passes another going 
I the same or the opposite direction, 
aen tho resultant velocity of one steamer 
relative to the other is the algebraic sum 
of the velocities of tho steamers, which 
are the component velocities. The velo- 
cities are added or subtracted according 
as the steamers are going in opposite or 
the same directions. But take the case 
of a ball thrown up in a railway carriage 
in motion. In this case tho ball moves 
upwards under its own velocity and at 
the same time continues forward with the 
velocity of the train. In this case, and 
all cases where the directions of the velo- 
cities are different but are oo-planar, the 
theorem known as the parallelogram of 
vectors (q.v.) is used. ‘If two com- 
ponent vectors be represented in magni- 
tude and direction by the two adjacent 
sides of a parallelogram drawn from a 
point, then their resultant vector will be 
represented by the diagonal of tho 
parallelogram drawn from that point.' 
Other theorems, such as the triangle, 
polygon, and parallelepiped of vectors, aid 
in finding the resultant vector in particu- 
lar cases. All these theorems oonoem the 
C. of V., but if the resultant vector is 
given and it is required to find the com- 
ponent vecters it would bo necessary to 
use tho process called the resolution of 
vectors. Tills is evidently the converse 
problem to tho C. of V., and it Is clear that 
just as it is possible to construct an 
infinite number of parallelograms around 
a diagonal, so there are an infinite number 
of possible component vectors to any 
given vector. When, however, tho re- 
solved component vectors required are to 
be at right angles to each other, as they 
usually are, then the problem is capable of 
an easy solution. See Dynamics ; Statics . 
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Coxnpoft, «ee Gardening. 

Compo»t 0 la, Santiaaro de, see Santiago. 
Compound, see Chemistry. 

Compound Engine, steam engine in 
which the expansion of the steam is 
divided into two phases, the first being 
effected in the mgh-pressnre, and the 
second in the low-pressure, cylinder. 
The two phases may be divided over 3 
cylinders by dividim the steam from the 
high-pressure cylinder to supply 2 low- 
pressure cylinders, or by having 2 high- 

S ressure supplying 1 low-pressure oylin- 
er. This should not be confused with 
the triple expansion engine, in which the 
steam passes suocesBively through 3 
different cylinders. 

Compound Householder, occupier of a 
* small tenement/ whose rates are included 
in his rent. This happens principally 
where rating authority compounds with 
the owner or landlords for the payment of 
the rates. The various Acts concerning 
the registration of voters require that those 
claiming the occupation franchise be 
separately rated. But the I»oor Bate 
Assessment and Collection Act, 1869, 
provides that in cases where the ratable 
value of a house does not exceed £20 In 
London, £13 in Liverpool, £10 in Birming- 
ham or Manchester, and £8 elsewhere, the 
owner may amo with the rating authority 
to become liable for the rates himself 
whether his property be occupied or not, 
and that the rating authority may allQ|v 
him a c.ommission not exceeding 25 per 
cent on the ratable value. The Act also 
provides that the rating authority may 
order the owner to bo rated instead of the 
occupier, subject to an abatement or 
deduction of 15 per cent. In such cases 
the C. H. is deemed to be separate for the 
purposes of the occupation franchise. 
The object of the Act of 1869 was to 
obviate the great expense and loss of time 
consequent on the collection of the rat© 
from the numerous small occupiers. 
(Ryde on Rating, 3rd ed. 1 956). 

Compound Interest, see Interest. 
Compound Quantities, in algebra, are 
figures consisting of more than one term; 
in arithmetic they ore quantities expressed 
in terms of various denominations, as cwt, 
qr, lb. 

Compound Winding, field winding on 
d.c. electric machines (q.v.) consisting of 
both shunt and series turns, used 
especially on traction generators to 
obtain a rising voltage on increasing load 
(over-compounding) or normal full voltage 
at a given load current. As the load 
current Increases, this higher current, 
which goes through the series turns, 
increases the field, and thus the voltage. 
In ordinary compounding the number of 
series turns is so determined that the 
increase of the field at the given load 
current is just sufladent to compensate 
the volt drop that would occur with the 
shunt winding alone. 

Compounding Offences. Compounding a 
felony means forbearing to prosecute a 
person who has committed a felony in 
consideration of some reward received, as 
for example agreeing not to prosecute a 
thief in consideration of receiving back the 


stolen goods. Compounding a felony is a 
misdemeanour punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. The pub. of an advertise- 
ment in a newspaper or by any other 
means offering a reward for the return of 
stolen or lost property, coupled with words 
indicating that no gyrations will be asked or 
inquiry made on the production of the 
goods, renders the advertiser, printer, and 
publisher each liable to a penalty of £50. 
Compounding mlsdomeanours without 
proper leave is also an offence. But 
where a particular misdemeanour more 
closely affects an individual than the 
public at large, the court will sometimes 
allow the accused, before any judgment is 
pronounced, to settle with the prosecutor, 
when a nominal sentence only will bo 
inflicted. See also Concealment. 

Compressed-air Baths are made of iron 
plates riveted together, of such a strength 
that they can withstand pressure. Air 
is pumped into the chamoer until the 
required pressure, indicated by baro- 
meters, is reached. Those baths will hold 
two or more persons. Another manner in 
which compressed air is used is that in 
which a mask fitted with tubes and valvch 
is fitted tightly over the mouth and nose. 
The patient can then Inhale compressed 
air and breathe out into rarefied air. 
The use of these In treating disease comeb 
under the term aerotherapeutlcs (q.v.). 
Tlie use of compressed air tends to lower 
the frequency of the chest and heart 
movements while increasing the oxygon 
absorption and the blood tension; the 
action of rarefied air will, of course, be 
opposite. 

Compressed-air Motors, machines that 
use air which has been raised by a special 
compressor to a pressure above that of the 
atmosphere. They should not be eoii- 
fiiBcd with air engines (q.v.), which work 
on a different principle. 

C.-A. M. have attained considerable use 
in mines and elsewhere, for driving coal- 
cutters (see Coal :Mining), driving drills 
for boring holes In rooks and in tunnelling 
operations, for manipulating hammers, 
riveting (q.v.), in soulptxiring, and, on 
a small scale, for sheep -shearing. All 
these machines require to be portable and 
easily handled and controlled, and 
C.-A. M. can be supplied with air tlirouglj 
flexible tubes, and consequently tin' 
power generators do not add weight to tlie 
motor, nor do they make the rigid portion 
of the maclilnes largo and therefore cum- 
bersome. Further, the working parts are 
not at a high temp., and therefore the 
danger attached to their use is less than in 
the case of steam. Compressed air can, of 
course, be stored in cylinders without loss 
of power. Stored in this manner at a 
pressure approaching 2000 lb. por sq. in., 
in reservoirs under the vehicle, it has been 
used as the motive force for driving tram- 
cars; It has also, even at much greater 
pressure, been used in motor cars. A^in, 
pneumatic tubes for transmitting letters 
and small parcels of all kinds are worked 
partly by compressed air and partly by 
exhaustion. Further, in some of the 
Amer. arsenals locomotives arc driven by 
compressed air, and their advantage over 
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steam engines in the neighbourhood of 
explosives Is easily understood. Lifts or 
elevators, and the automatic brakes on 
assonger trains, are sometimes worked 
y compressed air. One of the most 
Important uses is as locomotive power for 
torpedoes. Sometimes the air Is heated 
before it reaches the motor. This causes 
it to expand, and the power is thus 
increased, in some cases by as much os .30 

g er cent. The pneumatic hand>hammor 
i much used for riveting. The supply of 
compressed air is obtained from a uidt 
driven by a petrol engine, mounted on a 
small truck, the power being conveyed by 
flexible armoured tubing. The pneu- 
matic road drill is taking the place of the 
pick. In mining machinery there are two 
main types of C.*A. M. used to drive 
pneumatic tools: (a) turbine-type and 
lb) cylinder-type motors. In the former 
the C.-A. M. consists of three parts, a 
stator and two rotors. The rotors, which 
revolve inside the stator, consist of two 
V-shape-toothed gear-wheels meshing to- 
gether; the Inflowing air is forced on to 
both gears, and the teeth of the gears as 
they revolve form valves and stop the air 
from escaping to the other side of the gears. 
In the cylinder type of machine the 
motive force is obtained from the motive 
action of two or more cylinders ; the valves, 
which are driven from the crankshaft, 
admit the air, which drives down the 
piston, and at the end of its motion the 
air escapes from ports on one side of the 
cylinder casing. See Pneumatic Power 
Transmission ; Pneumatic T 001 .S ; Steam 
AND Power IIambiers. See also D. 
Braid, Compressed Air in Engineering 
Produdion, 1943. 

Compression and Compressibility. When 
a body is acted on by a force in such a 
maimer that it decreases in volume, it is 
said to be compressed, and the diminution 
in volume is its compression. The term 
compressibility Is sometimes used to 
denote this property of yielding to pres- 
sure, but strictly used it represents the 
extent of this property as possessed bv 
various substances. Different bodies will 
diminish by different amounts under the 
same pressme, and to represent this 
varying amount of yielding, compres- 
sibility is defined as being the ratio of the 
amount of compression per unit of volume 
to the pressure applied. So it is found by 
measuring the amount of compression of a 
given volume under a given pressure, and 
dividing this by the product of the original 
volume and the pressure. Tliis gives 
the average compressibility per umt of 
j)ressure, and the unit of pressure is usually 
taken as one atmosphere, or the weight 
of a sq.-in.-soctlon column of mercury, 
29-905 in. (760 mm.) in height at a temp, 
of 0® C., weighed at sea level. This is 
really equal to 14-7 lb. weight per sq. in. 
The compressibility of gases is greater 
than that of liquids or solids. For gases, 
the relation between pressure and volume 
being determined by Boyle’s law, that the 
volume is Inversely proportional to the 
pressure, it follows that the diminution in 
volume grows less as the pressure becomes 
greater, i.e. that the compressibility is 


inversely proportional to the pressure. 
Liquids are compressible, e.g. water can 
be compressed, although the compressi- 
bility is less at high than at low temps, 
and pressures. Measurements of the 
compressibility of liquids are made in an 
Instrument called a piezometer. Thus 
it has been proved that the compressibility 
of water at 10® C. and a pressure of 1 ton 
per sq. in. is approximately 1/20,000. 
Sea water is roughly 10 per cent less 
compressible than fresh water. Mer- 
cury has the smallest compressibility of 
any fluid, its compressibility being 
roughly one-sixteenth that of water. The 
compressibility of solids is very much 
smaller than that of gases or liquids, and 
except for theoretical purposes can be 
neglected. In measuring the compressi- 
bility of liquids, however, corrections 
must be made for the compressibility of 
the Instrument employed. This being 
usually of glass, careful measurements 
have been made of its compressibility. 
This varies for the different kinds of glass 
but is roughly about one-twentieth that 
of water. 

Compression -ignition Engines, see 
Diesel Enqinbs. 

Compressors. C. are used chiefly in 
connection with mining machinery. There- 
are two main types of 0., namely recipro- 
cating and rotary 0. The first is the 
more widely used, and there are many 
models, all varying in design and action. 
The low-pressure compressor, up to 200 lb. 
per sq. in., is a single-stage compres- 
sor, i.e. the air is compressed by the 
single action of one piston. In pressures 
of 200 lb. and over the 0. are two, three,, 
four, or multi-stage 0., i.e. the air is first 
compressed in one cylinder, and then 
suffers one or more subsequent compres- 
sions before it is finally stored. The 
valves of a compressor are of two types; 
those placed in the cylinder casing and 
those fitted in the piston itself; the valvea 
in both cases are automatic in action, 
being opened and closed by the suction 
and compression strokes of the piston.. 
In recent years high-speed 0. have been 
developed in connection with refrigerating 
plants, and for liquefying gases such as- 
air, with the object of subsequently 
separating their constituents by evapora- 
tion. Most ammonia C. are the single- 
acting encloseri type with the ammonia 
in the crank case; the valve ports are 
situated in the cylinder walls and lie 
between the limits of travel of the upper 
and lower parts of the piston. 

Compromise Measures of 1850. These 
were a series of measures which had for 
their object the settlement of five 
questions in dispute between the pro- 
slavery and anti-slavery factions in the 
U.S.A. As a fact the compromise of 
1850 settled nothing, but *was com- 
pounded by every element of the oountiy’s 
politics, and may be made to yield on 
analysis almost every ii^edient of the 
historian’s narrative.* Ter. had just 
been acquired ^ conquest and purohase^ 
from Mexico; Texas had just been ad- 
mitted to the Union, and the perplexing^ 
question was the extension or restriotioui 
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of alareryt tor it threw obstacles in the 
way of a plan and gov. for the new ter., 
and made the determination of the Texan 
boimdary a matter of grave sectional 
interest. Part of the country wanted the 
slave trade abolished from the Dist. 
of Columbia — ^the seat of the national 
gov. — and slavery from the new ter., 
the other part urged with equal vehemence 
that the slavery question was a matter 
for decision by the framers of the state 
constitution (when it should come to be 
formed) of the new ter. 

The result of this controversy was the 
series of measures framed and introduced 
by a committee of w'hich Henry Clay was 
chairman, called the C. M. of 1850, which 
were signed by the President In September 
of that year. It was agreed (1) that 
Texas should bo paid 10,000,000 dollars 
to relinquish her claim upon any portion 
of New Mexico; (2) that California should 
be admitted as a state under a consti- 
tution which prohibited slavery; (3) that 
New Mo:idco and Utah should be organised 
as ters, without any regulation in respect 
of slavery, leaving It to the election of 
their own settlors whether there should 
be ownership of slaves or not; (4) that 
the slave trade should be excluded from 
the Dist. of Columbia, but be interfered 
with nowhere else by the Federal law ; and 
(6) that the whole judicial and administra- 
tive machinery of the Federal Gov. should 
be put at the disposal of the S. slave -ownerj^ 
for the recovery of fugitive slaves founc i 
within the free states. There seems little 
doubt that the C. M. helped to postpone 
secession and civil war for some years, 
during which time the NW. grew more 
wealthy and was brought into closer 
touch with the NE. states. See Cam^ 
bridge Modem Historiff vol. vii, chap, xii, 
and J. F. Rhodes, History of the U,S, from 
the Compromise of 1860, 1893-1906. 

Comptat Venaissin (from Venasqw, 
Lat. Vindaxinum) was a parallel div. 
to Comptat d’ Avignon, the two being cos. 
of the papal states, held by the popes from 
1228 to 1791. C. V. was, however, larger, 
having an area of 450,000 ac., and now 
forms more than half of Vaucluse, The 
country is fertile, with magnificent 
scenery. Ventoix (1912 ft) is the loftiest 
peak. The dist. is irrigated by a system 
of canals and by the RhOne, Durance, 
and Sorgue. Vonasquo Is a tn in Vau- 
cluse. 

Compton, Arthur Holly (1892- ), Amer. 
physicist, b. Wooster, Ghlo. Graduated 
College of Wooster, 1913; Instructor of 
physics In univ. of Minnesota, 1916-17; 
and research physicist of the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company, Pittsburgh, 1917-19. 
Come to England, and pursued research 
at Cambridge, 1919-20; prof, of physics 
at Washington Univ., St Louis, Missouri, 
1920-3; prof, of physios at univ. of 
Chicago in 1923. Awarded the Nobel 
Prize in 1927. In 1945 he was ^pointed 
'Chancellor of Washington Univ. His speci- 
ality is X-rays. Made first measurement 
of wavelength of hard gamma rays, dls- 
^vered change in wavelength of X-rays 
when scattered (the so-called Compton 
ySlIect, Q.V.). Amongst bis books are 


X-Rays and Eledrons, 1926, 2nd ed. 1928; 
The B'reedom of Man, 1935: X-Rays in 
Theory and Experiment, with S. X. AlUson, 
1935; Human Meaning of Science, 1941; 
Atomic Quest, 1957 » 

Compton, Denis Charles Soott (1918- ), 
Eng. cricketer and footballer. He made 
114 on his d6but at Lord's (Loudon 
Elementary Schools v. C. F. Tufnell's XI. 
1932). Ddlmt for Middx, 1936, and for 
England, 1937. He has toured Australia 
and New Zealand, S. Africa and W. Indieb. 
His aggregate in 73 tests is 5565 runs, 
lu 1947 he made the record first-class ag> 
gregate of 3816 runs and 18 himdreds in a 
season. He is also a slow left-handed 
bowler. Retired from professional cricket, 
1957; created C.B.E., 1958. He joined 
Arsoual Football Club in 1932, and was in 
tho winning Cup side, 1950. He repre- 
sented England in 10 war-time inter- 
nationals and in the Victory International 
V. Scotland, 1 946. See his autoblowaphies 
Playing for England, 1948; In Sun and 
Shadow, 1952 ; also E. W. Swanton, Denis 
Compton: a Cricket Sketch, 1949. 

Compton, Fay (1894- ), actress, b. 
London, daughter of tho distinguished 
tujtor and actress Edward C. and Virginia 
Bateman. She made her first stage ap- 
pearance at the lioyal Albert Hall at 
Christmas 1006, in a Christmas fantasy 
entitled Sir Philomor, or Love's Victory, 
and in the theatre proper when she joined 
the famous Follies, 1911; she married 
H. G. l^Ollssier, the leading genius of tbe 
troupe, who d. 2 years later. Fay 0. has 
had a long and brilliant career and is one 
of the most veraatilc actresses of the Eng. 
theatre. She has played leading parts In 
straight plays, farces, musical comedy, 
and rovue. She is a most accomplished 
Shakespearian actress and is one of tin* 
finest Ophelias the Eng. stage has known. 
She has played with great success in 
America, Australia, and almost all over 
the world, and has also had a very success- 
ful film and radio career. 

Compton, Henry (real name Charles 
Mackenzie) (1805-77), comedian, i», Hunt- 
ingdon. In 1844 he appeared as Touch- 
stone in As You Lilce It, and at once 
became famous. Other roles were 
Blenkinsop in Tom Taylor's Unequal 
Match, Mugglos in Byron’s Partners for 
Life at the Globe Theatre, and Dr Pan- 
loss In The Heir at Jjm, 

Compton, Spencer Joshua Alwyne, sec 
NORTHA2VIPTON, MaRQUESS OF. 

Compton Effect (X-rays). Discovered 
in 1923 by A. 11. Compton, this effect is 
the increase of wavelength of a beam of 
X-rays when scattered by substances. 
The change of wavelength is a function 
only of tho angle tlxrough which the beam 
is scattered, and is independent of the 
nat^u*e of the scatteror. This change of 
‘colour* cannot bo accounted for by the 
theory of electromagnetic waves (q.v.), 
which, however, accounts for many of the 
properties of X-rays (q.v.), known to be 
rays of extremely short wavelength. A 
satisfactory explanation was given by 
Compton, and also by Debye, in terms of 
quantum ttieory (q.v.). The effect is 
caused by scattering of X-ray quanta by 
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free electrons. Scattering by electrons 
bound to atoms leads to no change of 
wavelength. 

Compton Wynyates, beautiful Tudor 
mansion, onoo inoaled, some 12 m. SE. 
of Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwickshire, 
England, seat of tho Marquess of 
Northampton. Begun in the loth cent., 
it is built round a courtyard, with tho 
arms of Henry VIII and Catherine 
of Aragon over tho porch. There 
is a fine Great Hall, panelled, with two 
minstrels* galleries, carved screens, and 
n timber roof, and tho house has a 
number of secret staircases and hiding- 
places. In tho grounds is a church, re- 
built in 1665, with many memorials of 
the Compton family. 

Comptonia Asplenifolia, or Sweet Fern, 
genus, tho one species of its family Myrl- 
mceoc. It is a small bush, 3 to 4 ft high, 
yielding a powerful aromatic fragrance 
when rubbed between the fingers. It is a 
native of the woods and rats of the 
U.S.A., and possesses tonic and astringent 
properties. 

Comptroller, official title for one who 
keeps or audits accounts, used mainly 
for gov. offices, or in connection with the 
royal household, when it refers to a kind 
of steward or treasurer. Thus the C.- 
g(‘neral is the head of the National Debt 
Office, tho C. and auditor-general the 
head of tho Exchequer and Audit Dept, 
etc. The word is more correctly spelt 
controller, as it comes from tlio Fr. contre- 
roUe, from Med. Lat. contrarot^U'fis, a 
counter-roll or copy of a document used 
to chock th(3 original; in this form it Is 
applied to tho controller of the Navy 
and to the head of the Stationery Office in 
England, anti in tho U.S.A. to the 
controller of the Treasury and tho con- 
troller of tho ciirrencv, the latter being 
ont' who administers the law relating to 
national banks. 

Compulsory Acquisition of Land. The 
(’row'n has a prerogative right compul- 
sorily to acquire the laud of private 
owners. In practice, however, even In 
war-time, it acquires land with statutory 
authority. Tlie Brit, railway and canal 
systems were made possible only by a 
series of special Acts of Parliament em- 
powering railway and canal companies 
compulsorily to acquire the land through 
which tracks and canals were to pass. 
The Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1 845, 
was passed to provide a standard pro- 
cedure for the compulsory acquisition of 
land and payment of compensation. It 
incorporated tho provisions usually to be 
found in statutes empowering public 
utility companies and local authorities to 
acquire land. Subsequent statutes giving 
these powers would incorporate the rele- 
vant provisions of the Lands Clauses 
Act, 1845, which was later modified by a 
scries of Lands Clauses Acts, passed 
between 1860 and 1895. The basis of 
assessment of compensation has been 
amended by the Acquisition of Land 
(Assessment of Compensation) Act, 1919, 
tho Lands Tribunal Act, 1949, and the 
Town and Oountiy Planning (q.v.) Acts, 
1947, 1953, and 1954. This has been neces- 


sitated bv the wide compulsory purchase 
powers given to local authorities to carry 
out town development schemes. Land 
may be permanently acquired or merely 
requisitioned for public purposes during 
an emergency. An acquiring authority 
may require only a limited interest in land 
(e.g. the control in its development) or do 
some act called ‘injurious affection,’ 
which in some way diminishes the land- 
owner’s enjo 3 rmont of his land (see Local 
Government). 

An acquiring authority (e.g. gov. dept, 
local council, or nationalised industry) will 
normally derive Its powers from one of 
the following somrccs: (1) A public general 
Act which empowers it to acquire un- 
specified land for particular purposes 
(e.g. building of highways, civU airfields, 
or housing estates). Sometimes, however, 
a gov. dept may introduce into Parlia- 
ment a Bill authorising the compulsory 
purchase of a particular piece of land for a 
definite purpose, e.g. Public Works 
(Festival of Britain) Act, 1949. (2) A local 
council may obtain a special Act of Parlia- 
ment conferring special powers (c.g. the 
Birmingham Corporation Act, 1946, 
empowered tho corporation to acquire a 
considerable number of residential and 
business premises for the construction of 
a ring road). In 1966 Croydon Corpora- 
tion sought powers to acquire property to 
enable it to carry out a road widening 
sahemo. (3) Some local and general Acts 
empower in general terms authorities to 
acquire land for specified purposes subject 
to the obtaining of specific authority to 
take any particular piece of laud. This 
is given after tho holding of a public 
inquiry and the confirmation of tho 
acquisition by an Act of Parliament. Ti)is 
procedure is rarely used. (4) Tho most 
common authority for compulsory acqui- 
sition is tho compulsory purchase order, 
which is made by the acquiring authority 
and confirmed by the appropriate gov. 
dept after hearing any objections from 
interested parties. 

In practice the procedure for the com- 
pulsory acquisition of land, however 
authorised, is usually carried out in 
accordance with a standard formula 
prescribed by tho Acquisition of Land 
(Authorisation Procedure) Act, 1946. Tho 
essentials (subject to modifications in 
certain cases) are, broadly, tho making of 
a compulsory order by tho acquiring 
authority, its advertisement, service of 
notice on persons whose land is affected 
by the order, the hearing of objections, 
local public inquiries (where deemed 
necessary), and the confirmation of the 
order, usually by the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government. 

The amount of compensation for com- 
pulsorily acquired land, if not agreed, is 
usually assessed by tho Lands Tribunal, 
from which appeals on points of law only 
are considered by the court of appeal 
(q.v.). The basis of compensation varies 
according to the purposes for which the 
land is acquired. See M. W. Van Oss and 
N. MaoDermot, The Lands Tribunal; Law 
and Procedure, 1950; C. A. Cripps, Com' 
pulsory Acquisition of Land, 10th od. with 
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ann* aapplexnents; H. D. Stewart- 
Brown, A Guide to Compulsory Purchase 
and Compensation^ 1966. 

Compurirator (Lat. compurgare^ to 
pnrro con^letely), name given to a witness 
of character who swore to the character 
of the accused person In a trial. The word 
was used only in ecclee. law until the 17th 
cent., when it was used by legal antiquaries 
in connection with the civil law. In 
Glasgow, up to the middle of the 18th 
cent, when the office was abolished, an 
official whose duty it was to clear the 
streets of strollers during tho time of 
church worship on Sunday was called a O. 

Comrades of the Great War, organisa- 
tion of ex-service men which arose out of 
the First World War, absorbed into the 
British Legion (q.v.). 

Comrie, par. and vU., Perthshire, 
Scotland, on the R. Earn, 6i m. W. of 
Crieff. It lies on tho fault line which 
divides the Highlands from the Lowlands 
and is subject to occasional earthquake 
shocks. Pop. 1800. 

Comstock, Anna Botsford (1851-1930), 
Amor, naturalist and natural-hist, artist; 
6. Otto, New York; wife of John Henry 
C. (q.v.). Prof, of nature study, Cornell, 
1920-2; associate director, Amer. Nature 
Association. Works include Ways of the 
Six-footed, 1903; How to Know the 
Butterflies (with her husband), 1904; 
Confessions to a Heathen Idol, 1906; 
Handbook ofNaiure Study, 1911; sixteenth 
ed., 1926; Bird, Animal, Tree, and Plant 
Handbooks, 1914; Trees at Leisure, 1916. 
Ed. Nature Study Review, 1917-23. 

Comstock, John Heniro (1849-1931), 
Amer. entomologist; b. Janesville, Wis- 
consin. U.S. entomologist, Washington, 
1879-81. Prof, of entomology and 
invertebrate zoology, Cornell, 1882- 
1914, and responsible for the classification 
of insects according to the arrangement 
of wing veins. Works Include Report on 
Cotton Insects, 1879; Noiee on Entomo- 
logy, 1888; The Wings of Insects, 1891; 
Manned for the Study oj Insects, 1896; 
Insect Life, 1897; How to Know the Butter- 
flies (with his wife), 1904; The Spider 
Book, 1912. 

Comstock Lode, famous silver mine in 
Nevada, U.S. A., discovered in 1857; 
the richest known silver deposit, the 
mine may be said to have caused the rise 
of Nevada as one of the great gold- and 
silver-mining diets, of the world. It was 
financed chiefly from San Francisco, and 
the ‘bonanza* boom of the seventies led 
to a flnancial panic. The Comstock diet, 
is exceedingly rich in both gold and silver, 
but the fall in the price of the latter resulted 
in great depression, Virginia City, built 
on the site of C. L., had a pop, of 11,000 
in 1880; in 1940 of 960. 

Comte, Auguste (1798-1867), Fr. philo- 
sopher, founder of Positivism; 6. at 
Montpellier, where his father, a strong 
Royalist and CathoUc, was tho receiver- 
general of taxes, C. received his early 
education at tho public school of his own 
tn, and later proceeded to the Ecole Poly- 
technique in Paris. About 1818 he came 
under the influence of Saint-Simon, a rela- 
tive of the famous Due de Saint-Simon; | 


and although he himself at a later date 
declared that the influence of Saint- 
Simon was for evil rather than for good, 
there is no doubt that during this period 
of his life he had a great admiration for 
his patron. Salnt-Slmon*s teeming Imagi- 
nation seems at any rate to have supplied 
C. with the bases for some, at least, of his 
later philosophical ideas. In 1824, after 
a quarrel, C. severed his connection with 
Saint-Simon entirely. In the following 
year he married, but the imion was not an 
unqualified success. He now found the 
greatest difficulty in making a living: he 
tried to get pupils but failed; he wrote a 
little for the papers, and finally undertook 
a course of lectures which would embody 
tho main principles of his philosophy. 
These were interrupted by an attack of 
insanity, from which, however, in the 
course of a few months he recovered. In 
1828 tho lectures were resumed, and two 
years later appeared the first vol. of his 
great work, Cours de pMlosophie positive. 
Financially, matters had become brighter; 
he was in possession of a modest income, 
although ho had to work excessively hard 
for it. Until 1842 thingrs wont more or 
loss smoothly, but in that year tho tem- 
peramental differences between himself 
and his wife culminated in thoir separa- 
tion. By this time also he had lost half his 
income owing to a gratuitous attack which 
he had made on the directors of the Boole 
Polytochnique, and for some time hr* 
lived on the subsidies of friends. In 
1842 had appeared the sixth and final vol. 
of tho Philosophip positive, and during 
tho pub. of this work he had become 
friendly with J. R. Mill, who helped him 
very considerably in his flnancial difficul- 
ties. In 1846 C. fell imdcr the Influence 
of Mine de Vaux, an influence which seems 
to have been entirely for good, but which, 
imfortimately, lasted for only a year, 
being terminated by the lady’s death in 
1846. In 1861 appeared the first vol. of 
Systems de politique positive, the last vol. in 
1854. Catechisme positiviste was pub. in 
1852. During the years 1849-51 C. gave 
lectures at the Palais Royal, where he 
strenuouslv advocated his general theories. 
He was attacked by cancer in the year 
1 859, and d. towards the close of that year. 
See also PosiTiviSMj: Philosophy. See 
L. L6vy-Bruhl, La Philosophie de Comte, 
1900; M. Wolff, Le Roman de Comte et de 
Clotilde de Vaux, 1929; H. Gouhlor, La 
Jeunesse de Comte et la formation dv 
positirisme, 1933. 

Comum, see Como. 

Comus (Gk komos, revel, or a company 
of revellers), god of festive mirth. He 
belongs to the later Gk mythology, and 
is depicted by Philostratus, in the 3rd cent. 
AP, as a sleeping youth winged, crowned 
with flowers, and holding a hunting spear 
and an Inverted torch, Milton in his 
Comus represents him as the offspring of 
Bacchus and Circe endowed with power to 
turn human faces into those of beasts. 

Comyn. Gumming, or Cumyn, Normau 
family who came to England with Wni 
the Conqueror. Robert was made earl 
of Northumberland, his son WilHam 
becoming chancellor of Scotland. John 
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Comyn (d. c. 1300), known as the Black 
C., was a Scottish baron and nephew of 
the earls of Buchan and Mentelth, from 
the latter of whom ho Inherited the lord- 
ship of Badenoch. He took part in the 
negrotiations between Edward I and the 
Scots (1289). and was one of the claimants 
for the Scottish throne on the death of 
Margaret, the Maid of Norway. He fought, 
liowever, for John de Baliol, but in 1296 
submitted to Edward 1, and came to 
England. His son JohUt known as the 
Bed C., also fought for Baliol, and was 
kept as a hostage in England for a time. 
After the battle of Falkirk he was made 
guardian of Scotland, and for five years 
carried on the feud with England. He has 
become famous on account of his quarrel 
with Robert Bruce, the origin of which is 
unknown, but in Jan. 1306 they met at 
Dumfries, where C. was stabbed to death, 
whether by Bruce or his followers is not 
certain. 

Conacre (a corruption of corn-acre), 
obsolete land system once provaJont in 
Ireland, under which small patches of 
land were let out for potato growing in 
lieu of wages. 

Conakry, cap. of Fr. \V. Africa, situated 
on the is. of Tumbo at the mouth of the 
Duhrtika, in lat. 9“ 30' N. and long. 
13® 40' W. It is connected with the 
mainland by an iron bridge. C. is linked 
by rail with Kankan, 412 m. It is an 
important harbour. C. is said to ship 
50 per cent, of the bananas consumed in 
Franco. There is a radio station. Pop. 
7.5,000 (estimated 1956). 

Conoa, Sebastiano (1676-1764), It. oil- 
and fresco-painter, b. Gaeta, who studied 
under SoUmena (q.v.). In his work he 
was an imitator of Pietro da Cortona, 
whom he resembled in his superficiality 
and rapidity. Of his works the ‘Sacred 
Pool of Siloam,’ In the hospital of Santa 
Maria della Scala at Siena, is the best. 

Conca, see Cuenoa. 

Conca D’Oro, see Palermo. 

Goncan, see Konkan. 

Conoarneau, seaport in the dept of 
Finistbre, Franco, 14 m. SB. of Quimpor. 
The old tn, which is surrounded by ram- 
parts, is believed to date back to the 14th 
cent. ; it lies on an is. near the bav of La 
Forfit, w^hile the newer portion, St Croix, 
is on the opposite shore. It is a centre of 
the sardine, mackerel, and tunny fisheries. 
Pop. 10,600. 

Concave (Lat. concavus^ hollowed) and 
Convex (Lat. convtxus^ vaulted) are two 
opposite terms. As their etymological 
derivation signifies, the former is applied 
to a surface faUiug, the latter to a surface 
rising, In a droular form. Thus the outer 
surface of a saucer is convex, the inside 
concave. In mathematics a curve is con- 
vex on the side on which the point of 
hiterseotion of two tangents falls, and on 
the other side concave. 

Concealment, tn the law of contract, 
means any improper suppression of facts 
or circumstances by one of the parties to a 
contract so as to mduoe the other party 
to enter into it. In certain contracts, 
styled contracts vberrimae fidei (of the 
utmost faith), each party must make the 


follest disclosure of all material facts 
within his knowledge, or the contract 
will bo voidable at the option of the party 
misled. The remedy for a fraudxilent O. 
is an action to rescind the contract and 
for damages; for an Innocent but material 
C., rescission only {aee Contracjt). In 
criminal law, a person knowing of any 
treason or felony without in any way 
assenting to it, is guilty of misprision if 
he conceals his knowledge. Misprision 
of felony is punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment (see also Misprision). Various 
acts of C. by a bankrupt if fraudulent 
render the bankrupt liable to certain 
penalties under the Debtors Act, 1869 
(see Bankruptot). C. of treasure trove 
Is punishable by fine and imprisonment. 
C. of birth is a misdemeanour punishable 
by imprisonment. C. of documents of 
title to land or any testamentary instru- 
ment is a felony punishable by imprison- 
ment. 

Concealment of Birth, see Birth. 

Conoeioao do Mato Dentro, tn of Brazil, 
in the state of Minas Geraes, 75 m. ENE. 
of Belo Horizonte. It has gold and iron 
mines. Pop. 3000. 

Concentration, in metallurgy, see Ore 
AND Orb Dressing. 

Concentration Camp, institution of Nazi 
Germany for the detention of opponents 
of the Nazi rdgdme. It has been estimated 
tb^ about 50,000 persons wore in the 
C.%.s at the outbreak of the war in 1939, 
and that upwards of 200,000 had passed 
through them in the previous 7 or 8 years. 
Prisoners in these camps included, besides 
Jews, Communists, Socialists, Democrats, 
Catholics, opposition Protestants, Czechs, 
and indeed even such Nazis as had refused 
to conform to tlie party lino. Detention 
in the camps was entirely arbitrary; no 
person there was ever tried nor was there 
any legal time-limit to their detention, and 
indeed most were there for years. Among 
the worst of those C. C.s were those at 
Belsen, Buchenwald, Dachau, Auschwitz 
(qq-v-)» Oranienburg, Paponburg, Maid- 
eneo, and Treblinka. The prisoners were 
beaten, forced to hard work far beyond 
their physical capacity or endurance, and 
exposed to frightful tortures and humilia- 
tions by their guards. There was, more- 
over, convincing Polish evidence that the 
camps of Maidenec, Oswiecim (Ausch- 
witz), and Treblinka were torture camps, 
where the reim of terror and sadism far 
exceeded all that bad been reported from 
Belsen, Buchenwald, or Dachau. Mil- 
lions of persons were killed in these camps,* 
the majority slowly tortured to death in 
the execution of a deliberate policy of 
mass extermination (see Brit. White Paper 
of Oct. 193^. The existence of the 
C. C.s was omcially admitted: but they 
were represented as political reforma- 
tories of a rather humane character: on 
23 Aug. 1934 Goebbels (q.v.) declared to 
the d^egates of the International Penal 
and Prison Congress in Berlin that the 
purpose of the camps was to turn ‘anti- 
social' members of society Into ‘useful 
members* by the most humane means. 
The terror practised in these camps was 
entrusted exclusively to the Gestapo by 
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a special law which was promulgated on 
12 Feb. though camps had been in 
existence for at least 2 years before that 
date. The unique horror of the C. C.s» 
and the persistence of that horror for more 
than 12 years, the more than inhuman 
cruelty of the terrorists, and the conni- 
vance or at least the indifference of a huge 
public — all these demanded an expiation 
which in the nature of things was im- 

g osslble to exact. After the war, sen- 
jnces wore duly passed on the offlclala 
who had conducted the O. C.s and on 
those responsible for their organisation. 

Coneentrio {con and centre), name which 
is applied in mathematics to any two or 
more simDor figures which have a common 
centre. Thus the outer and inner edges 
of the rim of a wheel form two concentric 
circles. 

Concepoidn : 1 . Prov. of Chile, situated 
between Nuhlo prov. in the N. and 
Biobfo, Malleoo, and Araiico pro vs. in the 
S. Its area is about 2200 sq. in., and 
there are large an<l extremely fertile 
plains. The cap., C., is a port, situated 
on the r. b. of the 11. Ihobio. 6 m. from its 
month, and it is the main city of S. Chile, 
and the third largest in the country. 
Talcahuano, 8 m. NN'W. on the l)ay of C., 
Is its i)ort. C. has a considerable trade in 
wine and grain, and mauufs. of leather 
goods, toitiles, flour, sugar, metal 
products, chemicals, and other com- 
modities ; it exports coal. The stool pliilt 
now being built at Huachipato is expected 
to Increase the economic importance of 
this area, and in the vicinity arc largo coal 
mines. The tn was founded by Pedro de 
Valdivia in lf)r)0 on a site some 7 m. NNB. 
In 1730 it was destroyed by an earth- 
quake, and again in 1751. It is now a 
well-built tn with a flne modern cathedral, 
law courts, and univ. I’op. (prov.) 
411,550; (tn) 119,887. 

2. Dept of the oriental section of 
Paraguay, lying to the B. of I’araguay 11. 
It is largely low-lying marshland. The 
cap. of the same name lies on the riv.’s 
1. b. about 135 m. NNE. of Asuncidn. A 
road leads NE. to the Brazilian border. 
C. has an important trade in mat6 tea. 
Pop. (dept) 46,500; (tn) 32,500. 

Gonoepoidn de la Vega, city, cap. of La 
Vega prov., Dominican Rep., 65 m. NW. 
of O. Trujillo on the Camti. It was 
founded by Bartholomew Columbus in 
1495. It is a Ruftragan bishopric and has 
a fine oathedi*al. The wooden cross 
erected by Christopher Columbus and the 
tree from which it was cut still exist at 
Santo Cerro 4 m. to the N. O. is linked 
to the economically important SamanA 
Bay by rail. Pop. 14,450. 

Conoepci6n del Uruguay, city and rail- 
way terminus in Bnire Rios prov,, cap. of 
Uruguay dept, Argentina, on the r. b. of 
the R. Uruguay. It has a national 
college; its port, 114 m. N. of Buenos 
Aires, can be used by ocean-going vessels. 
There is a trade in grain and beef. Pop. 
30,000. 

Concept and Conceptualism. Concept, a 
term in philosophy : logical, metaphysical, 
and psychological. It is the result 
obtained by the mental pro(3CSS popularly 


known as ‘abstraction.' We recogmisc 
various particular objects wlilch we call 
‘horses,’ and form a general Idea, by 
abstracting certain common qualities 
from these particulars, of a universal 
‘horse’; the mind ‘araims’ a concept 
‘horse* by a process of abstracting, com- 
bining, and reoonstmctlng ‘perceptions’ ; 
thus ‘conception’ is contrasted udth 
‘perception.* ConceptiuUism was the 
seliolastlc theory, mainly connected with 
the name of Ab61ard, which, in attacking 
the rival theories of Nominalism and 
Realism, attempted to steer a middle 
conrso between the two. The question in 
debate was as to the nature of genera and 
species ; do they exist in themselves or only 
in the mind ? \\'hile the Nominalists Ijeld 
that ‘ univorsals, ’ i.e. genera and species, 
arc only names invented to express the 
sum of qualities expressed, e.g. by the 
term ‘horse,’ and are pos/ res, i.c. after 
things, subsequent, the Realises afl9rmed 
that * imiversals ’ have real existence and 
are antecedent, ante res. The conooptu- 
alist theory held that they are concepts, 
existing in tiio miud. expressing a simi- 
larity: they are really existent, but not 
apart from particular objects to which 
tliey apply; or, ns Abdlard put it, a ‘uni- 
versal’ ol)tains reality by being predicated 
of something; e.g. there is no reality in the 
concept ‘horse’ till you aflirin ‘PcTsimmon 
is a horse. ’ The rival scliools had a great 
influence in tJic developmoiit of medie- 
val tlteology. Ab61ard’8 conceptualism 
swayed too imich towards the dangertms, 
materialistic Nominalist Kchool for him 
to escape tlie censure of the Ohurch. 

Concepts of Law, see .Turisprudknce. 

Concert, in music, is the collaboration of 
a number of singers and/or players ia 
giving a public performance. An earlier 
Eng. word was cfinsort. Concerted music 
is that written for several voices and/or 
instruments where each part is of equal 
importance. 

Concert Pitch, see Pitch. 



CONCERTINA 


Concertina, or Melodeon, is a wind 
instrument with free reeds. It is com- 
posed of 2 hexagonal or rectangular key- 
boards which are connected by a long, 
expanding bellows. On the keyboards 
are rows of knobs which, when pressed, 
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open valvee which admit the air to the 
free reeds, by whose ylbratlon the sound 
is formed. The reeds are narrow slips of 
brass riveted to the inside surface of the 
keyboard at one end. The outer ends are 
bent In alternate ways; those bent in- 
wards are actuated by compression, those 
outwards by suction. The lenf^th and 
thickness of the reeds determine the 
pitch. The Eng. C. was Invented and 
patented by Sir Charles Wheatstone In 
1 829 ; It has a double action, playing the 
same note on compression and expansion. 
The Ger. variety, on the other hand, plays 
two different notes when compressed and 
then expanded. The C. Is made In sev. 
varieties — treble, tenor, bass, and double 
bass — the compass of the whole set being 
7 octaves. The timbre of the instrument 
Is soft, and capable of delicate gradations. 
The most prolific composer for C.s was 
Edward Silas. 

Concerto, musical composition written 
with an orchestral accompaniment, calcu- 
lated to display the powers of an instru- 
ment or a performer. C.s are generally 
written for a solo instrument, though 
Hach’s C.s for two or more pianofortes, 
Mozart’s for two pianofortes, and Beet- 
hoven’s for pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
cello, may be cited as exceptions. Early 
C.s (see Concerto Grosso below) are 
more sulte-liko in form, but a modern C. 
usually consists of three movements, the 
tirst in sonata form, the second a slow' 
piece, and tho last In rondo, sonata, or 
variation fonn. There is usually a 
cadenza in tlio first, or sometimes in tlie 
last, movement; this is an embelllshinent 
or flourish, prepared or improvised, for 
the solo instrument. Modifications of C. 
form were introduced by Corelli, Geini- 
iiiani, Bach, and others; Mozart gave 
it its modern form, and Beethoven intro- 
duced some modificatioTis of this. The 
roinautic composers often treated the C. 
more freely: Schumann's piano C., for 
instance, was first conceived as a Fantasy 
in one movement; Mendelssohn wrote 
pieces in one and two movements; and 
Liszt introduced his transformation of 
t hemes into the C. Brahms, on the other 
l»and, reverted to the classical form. 

Concerto Grosso (It. ‘grand’ or ‘big 
^'oncerto ’), a musical form preceding tlte 
modern concerto (see above) for solo 
instrument(s) and orchestra. It was in 
‘^uite rather than sonata fonn, and some- 
times had alternating slow and quick 
movements, like the church or chamber 
sonata; but the three movements of the 
modern concerto, though not their form, 
were sometimes anticipated. Solo instni- 
ments known as the concertino (little 
consort), usually two violins and cello, 
wore already in evidence, hut they con- 
trasted with the orchestral (ripieno) 
strings in blocks or layers of sound rather 
than by brilliant disi)lay passages. The 
whole was invariably supported by a 
continuo part for harpsichord. A great 
variety of concertino instruments was 
used by Bach in Ids six Brandenburg 
C’loncertoB, which still retain tho character 
of the C. G. 

Conch (Gk kogchSf mussel or cockle 


shell), name applied to various shells, but 
especlaUy to the fountain shell, a species 
of gastropod molluso In the wing-shell 
family. In art it is represented by a 
Triton shell, from the allied family 
Trltonldae. 

Conohagua, Bay of, see Fonseca, 

GUI-J’ OF. 

Conohifera, term which Lamarck 
applied to the Aciphnlea testacis of 
Cuvier, together with tho Bracliiopoda, 
which forms Cuvier’s fifth class of mol- 
luscs. Tho term Acephala Testaoea has 
been replaced by Lamellibranchiata by 
modern zoologists. 

Conchoid {kogcMt shell, etdos, fonn), 
plane curve invented by Nicomedos, who 
used it to solve the problem of the dupli- 
cation of the cube, tho trisection of an 
angle, etc. AB Is a fixed straight line 
and P a fixed point. Equal straight lines 


X 



CONCHOID 


are drawn through the point P so that 
tliev are bisected by tho straight line AB, 
and their ends trace out tho two branches 
of tho conchoid. Thus, in the figure, 
00 = OD « BN -= RM = ST - SP. When 
OD is greater than OP the lower branch 
forms a loop below P, as in the figure; 
when OD — OP a cusp is formed at P ; 
when OD Is less than OP the lower branch 
does not reach P. The curve is obviously 
symmetrical about the straight line Xy. 
The equation of such a curve may be 
written (x— 6)*(.r*-M/*)-~a*^* 0. 

Conchology, branch of zoology which 
treats of molluscs with reference to their 
shells. See Shell. 

Conchos, riv. of N. Mexico, which rises 
in tho E. of the Sierra Madre, and, flowing 
through the state of Chihuahua for about 
3.50 m., joins the Rio Grande del Norte at 
Ojinaga, opposite Presidio (Texas). 

Conciliation, Industrial. Maclilnory for 
the settlement of Industrial disputes by 
C. and arbitration has been in operation in 
various countries for many years. The 
Conciliation Act of 1896, combined with 
the Industrial Courts Act, 1919, are the 
characteristic Brit, form of the system, 
with its emphasis on voluntary resort to 
investigation, C., and arbitration by 
oompet/ent tribunals. Such volimtary re- 
sort with or without assistance from tho 
gov. has been long ostab. In all the well- 
organised Brit, industries. Trade boards 
supply a need in those less well organised. 
At the opposite extreme is the principle 
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or compulsion. Australia and New Zea- 
land are conspicuous among the countries 
which hare adopted this principle. In 
Queensland the arbitral tnbunal estab. 
by law has legislative functions, in the 
sense that its awards have legal effect 
even in regard to employers and employees 
who may not have been involved in the 
dispute which gave rise to the award. 
C. machinery is now being introduced in 
the W. Indies and in other Brit, colonies 
parallel with the development, under 
o£&cial guidance, of trade union principles. 
Important changes in the machinery of C. 
have been made by most countries in the 
past 25 or more 7 ears, but no perfect 
system has yet been evolved. Far more 
disputes are settled by the voluntary 
machinery set up by the trade unions and 
organised employers for purposes of joint 
consultation than by any other agency; 
but cases do arise from time to time which 
call for mediation and where collective 
bargaining is out of the question. The 
Act of 1896 did little more than empower 
the Board of Trade to inquire and report, 
and it was not until 1911, when the 
Industrial Council was ostab., that any 
attempt was made to systematise the 
application of the principle of O. embodied 
In the Act of 1 896. But this body had no 
power to require disputants to refer to it, 
the voluntary character of the Act being 
maintained. In 1919, however, the 
Standing Industrial Court was es^b. 
under the Industrial Courts Act, <fm- 
sisting of independent persons and 
representatives of employers and em* 
ployees, to deal with such disputes as 
might be referred to it with mutual con- 
sent, or to investigate the circumstances if 
the Ministry of Labour deemed inquiry to 
be desirable. Neither an award by the 
court nor the findings of an inquiry were 
made binding. In its original form the 
measure contemplated compulsory arbi- 
tration and the attachment of trade union 
funds for strikes against the decisions of 
the arbitrators. This was necessarily 
opposed by the unions, with the result 
that the volimtary tradition subsists. 
The National Arbitration Tribunal was 
constituted by the Ministry of Labour and 
National Ser™e under the Conditions of 
Employment and National Arbitration 
Order, 1940, for the purpose of settling 
trade disputes which cannot otherwise bo 
determined. Many advocates of C. tliink 
that almost any system of C. is nseful in so 
far as it promotes investigation. The 
method of arbitration, on the other hand, 
leads to the formulation of agreed prin- 
ciples of determining wage questions. In 
Australia and New Zealand, for example, 
the system which began last century as a 
method of averting strikes and look-outs 
has developed into one of wage regulation, 
based on a fairly scientific attempt to 
ascertain what wages can and ought to be 
paid. On the whole experience seems to 
reinforce the traditional Brit, method of 
voluntary C. and arbitration; but it also 
tends to strengthen the opinion that, in a 
state of full employment and labour 
shortage, and particularly in the 'public 
service* industries In which breakdown . 


would disrupt the whole economy, c. 
and/or arbitration should be compulsory, 
and that the tribunal should be such as to 
ensure its permanence. See also Arbi- 
tration, Industbul; Industrial Bela- 

TIONS. 

Conoini, Gonoino, see Anokb. 

Conclave (room), name given to the 

S lace of assembly when the cardinals of 
lie Bom. Catholic Church meet to elect 
the pope. The name is also applied to 
the assembly itself. The regulations foi- 
such a meeting were laid down in 1274 bv 
Pope Gregory X, who had suffered from 
the dllatorlness of election then prevailing. 
By them it was laid down that after 10 
days from the pope’s death the cardinal 
present should assemble in the palace, and 
should be secluded until they had elected 
the deceased pope’s successor. These 
regrulations are still observed In the main : 
since most of the popes have d. at Borne 
the Vatican has been the usual place of the 
C. 

Concord: 1. The cap. of New Hamj.- 
shiro, U.S.A., and co. seat of Merrimack 
CO., on the Merrimack B. It has some 
fine public buildings, including a state 
house, built of granite, a state library, 
and the Bumford Press. There are cele- 
brated white granite quarries, and 
manufs. of machinery, woollen, cotton, 
metal, and leather goods, and shoos. Ben- 
jamin Thompson (Count Bumford), the 
statesman and natural philosopher, was u 
schoolmaster here in 1770-2, and it was 
the home of Mary Baker Eddy, the 
discoverer and founder of Christian 
Science. Pop. 28,000. 

2, The co. seat of Cabarrus co., N. 
Carolina, on the S. railroad, 18 m. NE. of 
Charlotte, It has textile mills. P(m* 
16,486. 

3. 'Tn in Middlesex co., MassacliusettH, 
on the Concord R., 17 m. NW. of Boston, 
on the Boston and Maine railroad. The 
first skirmish in the war of Independence 
took place here on 19 April 1775. and an 
obelisk marks the spot where the first 
Brit, soldiers fell. In C. have lived many 
notable men of letters, Including Emerson, 
Hawthorne, the Alcotts, and Thoreau. 
Pop. 8623. 

Concord, or Consonance, in music, is a 
sounding together of notes tliat satisfy the 
ear without leading it to expect any 
further sound to give the impression of 
finality. The C. which gives the most 
complete impression of stability is the 
major triad, with a major third and a 
perfect fifth above the fundamental note. 

Concord, Book of, the 9 Symbolical 
Books of the Lutheran Church, among 
which are the Apostles* Creed, tlie Nloene 
and Athanaslan Creeds. The Lutheran 
books proper are the Augsburg Confession, 
drawn up by Luther, M^anchthon, Jonas, 
and Bugenhagen (1530); the Apology for 
the Confession by Melanchthon (1530); 
the Articles of Schmalkald by Luther 
(1537) ; the Smaller and Larger Catechisms 
of Luther (1529) ; and the Formula of Con- 
cord, drawn up by 6 Lutheran dlvineb 
(1677). The whole was imlted by order of 
Elector Augustus of Saxony and oflicially 
recognised as the B. of C. at Dresden on 
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25 June 1580. The first trans. of the B. 
of O. Into EnK* was made by Ambrose. 
Socrates Henkel, and others in 1851. 



EMERSON’S HOUSE AT CONCORD, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Concordance (late Lat. concordantiay 
agreement), name given to a book con- 
taining citations of parallel passages in 
any work, and an alphabetical arrange- 
ment of words contained therein, with 
reference to the passages where they are 
found. Originally each group of parallel 
passages was called a concord antia, and 
the plural form concordantiae used for the 
collection of such i)assageB, and the Ger- 
mans still distlngnish between C.s of things 
and 0.8 of words. The first book to which 
C.s were made was the Bible; the reason 
for this was the belief that was formerly 
held that all parts of the Bible are in har- 
mony with one another, and form one 
divine whole. Anthony of Padua (1196- 
1231 ) is said to have been the author of the 
earliest C, we have, an anonymous w’ork 
based on the Vulgate. The first authentic 
C. was that of Cardinal Hugh of St Cher, a 
Dominican friar of the middle of the 13th 
cent.; he is said to have felt the need of 
such a work for his studies, and to have 
employed 500 religious to aid him In com- 
piling it. The C.s of Conrad of Halber- 
stadt (fi. c. 1 290) and of John of Segovia in 
the 14th cent, were based on the work of 
Hugh. The first Hebrew C. was compiled 
between 1437 and 1445 by Babbl Mordecai 
Nathan, and printed at Venice in 1523 by 
Daniel Bomberg. It was entitled Meir 
Natib (Light of the Way), and served as 
the basis for the G. in 4 vols. of Marius de 
Oalasio, a Franciscan friax, dated 1621. 
The C. of Johann Buxtorf, senior, is only 
useful to those acquainted with the 
Massoretic method. C.s of biblical proper 
names have been pub. by G. Breaker 
(1876) and Schusslovicz (1878). In 1642 


>3 Concordat 

Conrad Kircher of Augsburg produced a 
O. to the Septuagint, and Abraham 
Tromm one in 1718, The best modem C. 
on such lines is that of the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, A CtmeordarveetoikeSeptua^ 
gird and the other Greek Veraiona of the Old 
TestamenL including the Apocryphal 
Books, This was pub. in 1897, and a C. 
of proper names was added in 1900. The 
first Gk C. to the N.T. is that of Xystus 
Betuleius (1600-54); other C.s were pro- 
duced by the Stephenses, father and son, 
and Erasmus Schmid, a Lutheran divine, 
whose work forms the basis of most sub- 
sequent C.s. A C. of the Qk text with an 
Eng. version to each word, and the prin. 
Hebrew roots corresponding to the Gk 
words of the Septuagint, was produced in 
1767 by J. Wmiarns. The first C. of the 
Eng. version of the N.T. is that of T. 
Gybson (1535), and the first Bi:g. C. of the 
entire Bible was produced by J. Marbeck 
in 1550. Alexander Cruden*8 C., which is 
the basis of all modern C.s, was produced 
in 1737, with the title, A Complete Con~ 
cordance to the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament^ to which is added a 
Concordance to the Works called Apocrypha, 
More recent C.s are J. Strong, The Exhaus- 
tive Concordance, 1890; The Oxford Cyclo- 
paedic Concordance, 1910; R. Young, 
Analytical Concordance to the Bible, 1912; 
D. M. Miller, The Topical Bible Concor- 
dance, 1947. Since the value of a C. was 
dificovered, the works of many other 
authors have been furnished with more or 
loss complete C.s, notably Dante, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Shelley, Browning, 
and Dickens. 

Concordat originally denoted a compact 
or an agreement. Later it came to mean 
an agreement between the codes, and 
secular authorities. From this usage 
came the present one : a compact between 
the pope, as head of the Rom. Catholic 
Church, and a temporal sovereign, having 
for its object the regulation of eccles. 
affairs within the dominion of the 
sovereign. A C. may take any one of 
three forms. The pope may consult with 
the gov. with which the C. is to be drawn 
up, and then issue a papal bull to regulate 
the affairs of the Rom. Catholic Church in 
that country; the contents of the bull are 
incorporated by the gov. in the law of the 
land. Another method is for two identi- 
cal acts to be drawn up ; the pope signs one 
of these, and the sovereign the other. 
The third and most common is a formal 
treaty drawn up alter consultation, signed 
by plenipotentiaries on both sides, and 
ratified by the high contracting parties. 
Such a method was adopted in the Fr. C. 
of 1801. A C. is concerned with such 
matters as Church property, eccles. 
appointments, the rights of the clergy, 
regulation of public worship, etc. Various 
views are held as to the binding force of a 
C. Some secular jurists have held that it 
can be annulled at will by the State; some 
favourable to the absolute authority of the 
pope have declared it to have no binding 
power on him. The general view is that, 
like any other contract, a C. is binding on 
both the signatories, with the proviso 
that no gov. can guarantee that it will be 
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accepted the next gov, in office. See 
State or Bstabushed Church. 

Concord^ Place de la» famous open 
square In Paris, beside the Seine and the 
garden of the TuUeries. It was originally 
named after Louis XV, who planned it. 
During the Revolution its name was 
changed to Place de la Rdvolution, and it 
was hero that Louis XVI, Marie-Antoin 
ette, Charlotte Corday, Dauton, Robes 
Pierre (qq.v.), and numerous others were 
guillotined. An obelisk from Thebes 
stands in the centre. 

Concordia, Rom. goddess of harmony 
and peace, to whom many temples were 
raised. The earliest was that of Camillus, 
on the Capitol (367 bo), celebrating the 
reconciliation of the patricians and the 
plebs by the Licinian laws. The Senate 
freciucntly met here, and here Cicero 
delivered his oration against Catiline. C. 
is represented on coins as a matron, 
holding in her left hand the cornucopia, 
and in her right an olive branch. 

Concordia: 1. City and riv. port of 
Entre lUos prov., Argentina, on the 
Uruguay R.; virtually the limit for sea- 
going vessels. It has vegetable oil, con- 
fectionery, and other industries, and saw 
mills, tanneries, flour mills, etc. The chief 
exports are cereals, citrus fnilts, and 
maU, There are fine public buildings ; the 
famous Rlvadavia park is on tho out- 
skirts, 3 m. away. Pop. 51,600. 

2. Or Concordia Sagittaria, It. tn, 
Veneto (q.v.), 34 m. NE. of Venice <q.^. 
It has a flne cathedral. 

Concrete, in grammar, term opposed to 
abstract, denoting a thing as opposed to a 
quality. Thus a sweet taste Is C., sweet- 
ness is abstract; red as a colour is C., red- 
ness is abstract. However, some logicians 
place adjectives apart as attributes. 

Concrete, building material composed 
of a cement (q.v.) which will enter into 
chemical combination with water forming 
a solid, mixed with definite proportions of 
sand and broken stone or other aggregates. 
The cement as It hardens binds these 
together, forming an artificial stone 
which can be moulded to any required 
shape, and will set and harden oven under 
water. 

History, C. as known to-day is a result 
of the discovery by J. Aspdin in the year 
1824 of tho material he called Portland C. 
because when sot it I'esembled Portland 
stone in colour. Forms of C. were known 
to the ancts, but the binding materials 
they used were clays, or mortars made with 
1 imo or pozzolaua, some of which had the 
property of setting under water. Most of 
these anct materials, including that used 
by the Roms., would now^adays be ctillod 
lime mortars, and Rom. cement, differing 
but little from that used by the Roms., 
was used in tho manuf. of O. up to about 
the middle of the last century. What is 
called O. to-day Is made with a variety of 
I=*ortland cement or hlgh-alumlna ooinont, 
which sets in water. 

Properties, Strength, durability, and 
watertightness ore the properties generally 
required of O., and these properties 
«depiend upon the following factors: (1) 
the quality and properties or the materials ; 


used; (2) the proportion of cement In 
tho finished 0.; within limits, the higher 
this proportion, the stronger is the C.- 
(3) the strength of the cement paste; the 
wetter tho mixture the weaker the C. so 
long as the proportion of cement is not 
altered; (4) the even distribution througlj- 
out the mixture of different sized parti^es 
of agaregate and of the cement paste- 
(5) thorough oompaotlou to produce 
maximum density; the lower the density 
of 0. the weaker it will be; and (6) drying 
out slowly, and protection against frost 
and heat and drying winds during the 
hardening period. The reasons for these 
requirements, and methods of meeting 
thorn, are discussed in the following. 

AaoregcUes, The main requirement of 
the material to be added to cement to form 
0. is that it must be clean and inert. 
C. cannot be stronger, more durable or 
weatherproof than the materiais with 
which it is made. If G. is to be strong and 
durable to keep out the weather, and 
to be fire-resistant, it must be made of 
materials that have these properties. If 
0. is to be light in weight, a lightweight 
aggregate must be used. If C. Is wanted 
that will reduce the passage through it 
of heat and cold, an aggregate and mix- 
ture that will produce a 0. with this 
special property must be used. In con- 
structional work the requirements are 
strength, durability, and watertightnosN. 
These properties are present in gravel and 
sand, and, because these materials are 
found In most parts of the country and can 
be cheaply obtained, they are used for 
most C. work. Crushed hard stone is 
satisfactory. O. made with these materials 
weighs about 140 lb. per cub. ft. The 
aggregate must be clean. If it Is coated 
with clay or loam or other foreign matU r 
tho cement cannot bind the pieces to- 
gether, because it will adhere to the layer 
of foreign matter instead of to the smfaee 
of tho aggregate. 

Lightweight Concrete, If lightweight C. 
s the primary consideration, then clinker 
furnace ashes), piunice, or foamed slag 
may be used. Lightweight O.s are not 
waterproof, and must be rendered if they 
are used for external walls. If C. is to be 
resistant to the passage of heat it is be^t 
to use a porous aggregate (such as clinker 
and foamed slag) and to use this aggregate 
in a C. that is not solid — that is, l>y 
omitting some of the fine material. 
Pockets of air are highly resistant to tiie 
transmission of heat Irom one face to 
another, and, generally, tho greater the 
proportion of voids in C. tho greater its 
insulating properties. These G.s arc 
weaker than gravel C. Aerated or ‘cellu- 
lar* C. has a high insulating value. This 
class of C. can bo made to weigh as little as 
1 8 lb. per cub. ft, but has very low strengtli. 
Sawdust and wood-wool are also used 
to make lightweight aud Insulating C., 
usually in precast slabs. 

Size of Aggregate, Tho maximum size 
of the aggregate depends on the work in 
which it is to be used. For foundations 
or heavy work it may be up to 3 in. iu 
size. For road work 1 1 in. is commonly 
used. Generally, however in reinforced 
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O. structures, all the aggregate should 
pass through a sieve with |-in. meshes, 
or meshes i in. less in size than the 
distance between the most closely spaced 
bars, whichever Is the smaller. In thin 
walls the largest particles of aggregate 
should not exceed one-flfth of the thick- 
ness of the C. 

Qradino of Aggrtgaft, If O. is to be 
strong, watertight, and durable it must be 
dense. A cub. ft of solid stone weighs 
about 160 lb. When it is in the form of 
coarse aggregate it weighs about 100 lb., 
so that more than one-third is voids. The 
cheapest material with which to 1111 these 
voids is smaller stones, and there must be 
smaller and still smaller particles to fill 
the spaces between all the sizes larger 
tlian the smallest. The more carefully 
an aggregate is graded the stronger a 
C. will bo if all other processes are the 
same. The ideal aggregate is one com- 
prising all sizes from the largest to tlie 
smallest In the proportions that produce 
greatest density, and this can best be 
obtained by dividing the aggregate into 
two sizes, the coarse and the fine. Coarse 
aggregate Is all the material retained 
on a sieve with i^n-in. meshes. Fine 
aggr^rftte is the material that will pass 
through a A-in. sieve, with any excess of 
dust removed. If the coarse and fine 
materials are both properly graded, then 
a suitable aggregate is produced by mixing 
them together in the ijroportions of about 
2 parts of the coarse aggregate to 1 part 
of the fine aggregate, because the fine 
material is more than sufficient to fill the 
voids in the coarse. Fine aggregate is 
sometimes screened out and only the 
coarse material, say that between I in. 
and i in., used, with the object of providing 
a ‘ no-flnes* that will have insulating value 
owing to the presence of voids. 

Proportions of Materials. So long as 
the materials, workmanship, and manu- 
facturing processes are the same, tlie 
strength of O. depends upon the (luanlity 
and the strength of the cement paste it 
contains. Ily proportioning is meant tlie 
selection of the quantities of cement and 
aggregate to be used in a C, or, more 
Irequently, the quantities of cement, line 
aggregate, and coarse aggregate to pro- 
duce a C. of a required strength. 

When aggregates are 8ej)arated into fine 
and coarse, and then mixed together in the 
liroportions that will give greatest den 8 it 3 % 
tlie combined bulk will bo little, if any, 
greater than the bulk of the coarse 
aggregate alone, because most of the line 
aggregate will lit in between the iJieees 
of coarse aggregate. Thus a mixture com- 
prising 1 part of cement to 6 parts of 
all-in mixed aggregate (a 1 : 6 mixture) 
will contain less cement than a mixture 
comprising 1 part of cement, 2 parts of 
line aggregate, and 4 parts of coarse 
«i?8Tegate (a 1:2:4 mixture); in the 
1:2:4 mixtinre most of the fine material 
will fit Into the spaces between the coarse 
aggregate, so that the mixture will, 
in fact, be 1 part of cement to 4 to 5 
parts of combined or * all-in’ aggregate. 

For ordinary work, O. In the proportions 
of 1 part cement, 2 parts fine aggregate, 

B.E. 3 


and 4 parts coarse aggregate (or 1 part 
cement to 4 to 5 parts ‘all-in* aggregate) 
is suitable. For work that must be water- 
tight, or where extra strength la required, 
the mixture should be 1 part cement, H 
parts fine aggregate, and 3 parts coarse 
aggregate (or I part cement to 3 to 3 J 
parts of ‘all-in* aggregate). For work of 
minor importance a mlxt,ure of 1 part 
cement to 3 parts fine aggregate and 6 
I»art8 coarse aggregate (or 1 part cement to 
6 to 7 i parts ‘ all-in’ aggregate) is sufficient. 
Strength of Concrete. In ordinary 

? rood-class C. the following strengths may 
>0 expected. The figures are criisliing 
strengths 28 d^s after placing C. made 
with ordinary Portland cement, ballast, 
and sand : 1:1:2 mixture, 4600 lb. per 
sq. in.; 1; 14; 3 mixture, 3750 lb. per sq. 
in.; 1:2:4 mixture, 3000 lb. per sq. in. 
Where special precautions are taken to 
control the quality of O. these strengths 
can be considerably exceeded, and 
strengths of 8000 and 10,000 lb. per sq. in. 
are fairly easily obtained. 

Water Content. Cement will not begin 
its chemical action of setting and harden- 
ing until it is wetted, and 14 hrs or so 
after water is added the setting process 
becomes noticeable. The water combines 
with the cement and makes a pasU* 
which coats the particles of aggregate 
and binds them together. The amoimt of 
water determines the strength of the 
c^ent paste and therefore of the C. so 
lohg 08 the same amoimt of cement is 
used. If the quantity of cement remains 
the same, the more water that is added 
the weaker becomes the cement paste and 
the weaker the finished C. If more water 
must be added to make the C. workable 
enough for the work in hand, then more 
cement must bo added to keep np the 
strength of the cement paste if the 
strength of the C. is to be maintained. 

Too little water will also make a weak 
C. because it may not bo sufficient to 
enable the chiunical action of the setting 
of the cement to proceed properly, for 
setting only goes on while the cement is 
moist, and stops as soon as the O. dries 
out. A good rule to follow is to use no 
more water than is necessary to enable the 
C. to bo placed and compacted. A good 
average C. Is obtained by the use of 6 
gallons of water to a bag (112 lb.) of 
cement. Porous aggregates, such as 
broken brick, pumice, and foamed slag, 
absorb some of the mixing water, and 
this must bo allowed for by soaking the 
aggregates before they arc mixed. 

Mixing. If the materials are mixed 
by hand the aggregate should first be 
mcasured and siiroad out on a clean mixing 
platform and the c‘.ement spread on top. 
The coarse material should be spread out 
first, followed by the line material, 
and then the cement on top. After the 
materials hove been mixed dry until the 
colour is uniform they should be shovelled 
to the shape of a saucer so as to retain 
water, and the water poured into the 
middle. The materials and water are 
then mixed by shovelling from the side to 
the middle, and then turning over the 
heap to a different part of the platform 
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and back again until the water is evenly 
distributed. 

Machine tnixlng is more efficient and 
cheaper than hand mixing* such machines 
generally being in the form of steel drums 
rotated by power. In machine mixing it 
is not necessary first to mix the materials 
in the dry state. Very small machines are 
fed by filling the dry materials into the 
drum by shovel; larger machines are 
charged by means of a skip or from an 
overhead bin. The water is added when 
the dry materials are in the drum. All 


C. The drum is emptied by running the 
C. down a chute into a hopper or on to a 
platform. 

Plaeing in Position* If the site for 
a floor or road slab is muddy, hardcore 
should be rolled on to it to make a level 
surface, or 3 in. of lean C. (say 1 : 10) laid 
over it before the struotural C. is placed. 
The site must also be brought to an 
even surface, as irregularities will cause 
variations in the thickness of the slab. 

The depth of O. placed in each layer 
or ‘lift’ in walls and cohmins depends 
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except the smallest mixers are fitted with 
tanks with a ball-cock or other device 
Avhlch enables the correct quantity of 
water to be added to the batch. 

Continuous mixers have a separate hop- 
per for cement and aggregates which are 
taken by Archimedean screws to the 
mixing compartment, from whence the 
mixed O. is discharged through a spout 
in a continuous flow. The size and rate of 
rotation of the screws determine the 
quantity of each material carried into the 
mixing compartment, and thus automati- 
cally propomon the mixture. 

A recent innovation in Britain is the 
supply of ready-mixed C. At a central 
depot the dry materials are filled into a 
mixing drum mounted on a lorry chassis 
and the water is filled Into a tank over the 
drum. As the lorry, known as a ‘truck 
mixer*' approaches the site the driver 
empties toe water into the drum and 
causes the drum to rotate and mix the 


upon its consistency and the strength of 
the shuttering. Very stiff C. should ho 
placed in lifts of 4 in. to 6 in. Wetter 
mixes may be placed In lifts of 2 ft or 
3 ft so long as they can be properly con- 
solidated. Wet C. exerts a side pressure 
similar to water, and it is probably true 
to say that most collapses of shuttering 
have been due to placing wet 0. at too 
rapid a rate; when O. is placed in small 
lifts the lower lifts have time to harden, 
or partly harden, and the pressure on the 
shuttering is reduced before fresh lifts 
are placed. Bach lift of C. should bo the 
same depth throughout the work and the 
C. should be spread evenly in tbe shutters. 

Consolidaiion, Each lift must be con- 
solidated and worked well into the layer 
below. In the case of stiff mixes, heavy 
rammers should bo used. A piece of 
wood, or a reinforcement bar with the 
bottom bent at right-angles, is a useful 
tamping tool in confined spaces. For 
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road and floor slabs, 6 In. byt3 In. timbers 
with handles fitted at each end may bo 
used by two men, one on each side of the 
slab. Tamping must be continued until 
air bubbles cease to escape and a film of 
moisture appears on the surface; it is then 
discontinued. Excessive trowelling or 
tamping brings neat cement and water to 
the surface, and this will set as a skin 
which will flake off if it is on a floor 
subjected to truffle, or crack if it is on a 
surface subjected to changes of temp. 
Excessive trowelling of wet C. is the 
commonest cause of ‘dusty* floors. 

Consolidation can be assisted by 
hammering the shuttering with a mallet, 
the vibration thus set up helping the 
ieces of stone to slip into place and also 
elping to produce a smooth face. Vib- 
rating machines for consolidating C. arc 
of three types, namely: (1) vibrators for 
attachment to the outside of the shutter- 
ing; (2) vibrators which are pushed into 
the C. ; and (3) plate vibrators which are 
placed on the C. so that the vibrations 
arc imparted in a downward direction; 
those are generally used for floor and road 
slabs. 

Construction Joints. When concreting 
is stopped for more than an hour, a stop- 
board must be used to keep the edge 
vortical and the C. well tamped up to the 
board. Any scum must be removed 
before more C. is placed, and the new C. 
thoroughly tamped against that already 
in position. If the work has to be left 
until the older C. is hard, then the surface 
must be hacked to form a key for the now 
C. After hacking, a wire brush should be 
used to remove dust and loose material, 
the old surface thoroughly wetted and 
brushed over with a very thin coating of 
mortar mixed in the proportions of 1 part 
of ccnient to 2 parts of sand, and the fresh 
C. then placed. This applies to all cases 
where new C. is bonded to old. 

Concreting under Wuter. When C. is 

E lacod under water a tnunie is used. This 
} a pipe with a fumiel at the top and a 
valve at the bottom, and is sufllciontly 
long for the funnel to be above water when 
the bottom of the pipe is resting on the 
bed of the sea or riv. The C. is fed into 
the funnel, and the pipe is raised as the 
level of tho C. rises. Care must be taken 
to keep the pipe full of C. in order to 
prevent water from entering. If there is 
much movement of tho water, such as 
occurs in a flowing stream, it is necessary 
to provide a cofl!er-dara so that tho work 
can be done in the dry. 

Ounite. C. may also be placed by a 
cement gun. Tn this process C. is ‘shot’ 
on to an existing structure. The materials 
are mixed dry and fed to a hose through 
which they are forced by compressed air. 
When the dry materials reach tho nozzle, 
water is added by a jet. Owing to the 
force with wliich it impinges against the 
surface to be treated, gunite is very dense 
and waterproof, and is mostly used for 
repairing or strengthening structures 
built of C., brick, or other material. 

Hardening. If C. is to harden properly 
it should remain moist and warm until it 
has gained the greater part of its ultimate 


stren^h. For normal purposes this 
period can be taken as seven days with 
ordinary Portland cement, four days with 
rapid-hardening Portland cement, and 
twenty-four hours with high-alumina 
cement. During these periods the C. 
must be protected against drying winds, 
hot simshine, and extreme cold. C. 
should not bo placed when tho temp, is 
below 40® F. unless precautions are taken 
to prevent the C. falling below that teM. 
When the temp, does not fall below 30® F., 
the addition of 2 lb. of calcium chloride 
per cwt of cement expedites sotting. 

Surface Finish. There are two main 
trends in tho treatment of C. surfaces. 
One is to produce a surface that will need 
no, or very little, flnisliing after the 
shuttering is stripped, and the other is 
painting, rendering, brushing, or bush- 
hammering. Shuttering for the pro- 
duction of smooth surfaces should be of 
steel or plywood. The O. must be 
thoroughly spaded against tlio shuttering 
in order that the face of the O. shall be 
as free as possible from holes due to en- 
trapped air and water pockets. If a 
smoother surface is required the C. can be 
rubbed with carborundum bricks or 
power-operated carborundum disks after 
the face has been made good. Ordinary 
oil paint is not suitable for use on C., 
because it is affected by the free lime in 
the cement. Paints specially made for 

t o purpose are available in a variety of 
les. (^olomod and white C.s ore made 
with aggregates and cement of the 
desired colour. Generally the ag^egate 
is crushed natural stone, and this is used 
with cement of the same colour. 

When C. is tamped or vibrated a skin of 
cement and fine material is brought to tho 
surface and the face of the work has the 
appearance of neat cement. If this skin 
is removed tho aggregate will be seen on 
the face. To make the aggregate visible 
on the face of the work is the obirot 
of ‘exposed aggi’ogato' finishes. The 
methods usually adopted are scrubbing 
and hammering. In tho scrubbing pro- 
cess tho host results aro obtained if the 
shutters can be stripped witliin 48 hrs, 
or at any rate before the cement is too hard 
to be brushed off. The scrubbing is done 
with a wire brush, using plenty of water, 
until the surface skin of cement is re- 
moved. If a hammer is \ised the work is 
best done when the C. is hard. ITor 
unimportant Avork C. surfaces can be 
improved by hammering off the skin and 
projections, filling holes with mortar, and 
giving tho whole surface a brush coat of 
grout mixed in the proportions of 1 part 
of Portland cement to 3 parts of sand. 

Floor Surfaces. Hard-wearing floor 
surfaces, known as granolithic, are top- 
pings 1 in. to 2 in. thick of a dense con- 
crete made with crushed granite or other 
aggregate with a high resistance to 
abrasion. The usual method of hardening 
a C. surface is to apply a solution of 1 part 
of silicate of soda to 4 parts of water. 
The solution must be copiously brushed on 
with a soft broom, and three applications 
at intervals of twenty-four hrs are desir- 
able. The simplest way to make a non-slip 
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C. surface to form groores in it or I 
roughen it i/nth a brush before it hardens, i 
Another method is to sprinkle carborun- 
dum powder on the surface before it is 
hard, or iron filings may be mixed with 
the top in. or so of O. 

Prtcasi Concrete. C. products ore made 
sepivrately in moulds. Almost every part 
of a bxiildla&r that is commonly made In 
wood or stone can be made in C., from 
members weighing many tons such as 
sectional bridges and blocks for harbour 
wharves to i*ooflng tiles, as well os C. 
poles and posts, paving flags and kerbs, 
manholes, stairs and steps, and so on. 
Steel and wood are generally used for the 
moulds, but plaster piece-moulds and 
gelatine moulds are used for ornamental 
work. Power machines are used for the 
mass production of wall-blocks, paving 
flags, kerbs, rooflng tiles, and other com- 
mon C, products. See also Ueinforced 
Concrete. See J. Singleton-Green, Con- 
crete Engineering, 1933-5; A. C. Davis, 
Portland Cement, 1934; W. H. Glanville 
(ed.). Modem Concrete Construction, 1939; 
H. L. Childe, Concrete Products and Cast 
Stone, 1940; F. M. Lea and C. H. Desoh, 
The Chemistry of Cement and Concrete, 1956. 

Concretion, nodular mass of calcareous, 
siliceous, or ferruginous material deposited 
in rocks or soils by circulating waters. 
Flints are among the commonest types of 

Concubinage. Cohabitation of a mag. 
with a concuhino is a very anct custom. 
Among the Gks married men were 
allowed to have concubines; the position 
of the latter was not utterly despised, an<l 
ttieir children had some status, if recog- 
nised by their father. The Rom. law, too, 
recognised concubines ; their position was 
in many oases respectable, but Augustus, 
to encourage regular marriages, passed 
the Lex Julia and the Lex Pap la Poppaea, 
which enacted that only women of low 
rank should be chosen as concubines. 
The children of concubines were not 
legitimate, but were called natund, and 
their right of inheritance was very 
limited, though they were rendered 
legitimate if their parents afterwards 
married. In the O.T. times C, was per- 
mitted as a relief from a barren marriage, 
and was extensively practised. Christi- 
anity did not permit such irregular unions, 
and Constantine the Great was the author 
of legislation intended to check the prac- 
tice. It is common in Muslim and Asiatic 
coimtries, and was extensively practised in 
the New World, where plantation owners 
commonly kept Negro slave concubines. 
See Harem. 

Concussion of the Brain, form of shock 
where the injury received has shaken tho 
brain and reduced the patient to a state of 
stupor, without producing any apparent 
structural damage to the brain. Any 
severe blow on tho head will cause con- 
cussion ; the symptoms are complete 
unconsciousness, with pallid, cold skin 
and feeble pulse. This condition con- 
tinues for a length of time varying with 
the severity of the shock received from a 
few minutes to a few hours, when the 
pulse becomes stronger and consciousness 


returns. Though the recovery from con- 
oussion is usually complete, such symp- 
toms as loss of memory and headache 
may remain for some time. There is 
always complete loss of memory for 
events immediately preceding the acci- 
dent. The patient should be put to bed 
as quickly as possible with hot-water 
bottles, and should then bo left undie- 
turbed. No stimulants should be given 
unless specially ordered by the doctor in 
charge; and during tho period of recovery 
all excitement is to be avoided. 

Condamine, C. M. de la, see La 

CONDAMINE. 

Cond6, Henry I de Bourbon, Duo 
d’Enghien, Prinoe de (1552-88), son of 
Louis I, a Fr. Huguenot leader; ho fought 
for Henry of Navarre under Coligmy. To 
save his life after the massacre of Bt 
Dartholomow ho embraced the Catholic 
faith, but on tho death of Charles IX 
he rociinted and wont to Germany, where 
ho raised an army and joined Alencon, 
1575. Eventually lie was taken prisoner 
and d. from the effects of poison alleged 
to have been given him by his wife, 
Catherine de la Tremouille. 

Conde, Henry II de Bourbon, Duo 
d’Enghien, Prinoe de (1588-1646), son of 
Hem-y I and father of the ‘Great C.* Ho 
was a Catholic, and fought zealously 
against the Protestants, becoming one 
of Richelieu’s most faithful supporters. 
He was made president of the Council 
of Regency when Louis XIII d., 1643, and 
Ids second son, Armand, was founder of 
the house of (Jonti. 

Cond6, Louis I de Bourbon, Prinoe de 

(1530-69), fifth son of Charles de Bourbon, 
Duke of Vend© me, and younger brother of 
Antoine, King of Navarre. He was the 
first to bear the famous title, and had a 
distinguished military career under Mar- 
shal de Brissac in I’iedraont, at Metz 
while Charles V was besieging It, and in 
the battle of St Quentin. A supporter 
of tho Huguenots, ho was one of the 
loadeis in tho conspiracy of Amboiso, 
designed to remove Francis II from tho 
Guise influence and make him acknow- 
ledge the Huguenot faith, and only tho 
death of Francis saved his life. On tho 
accession of Charles IX, Catherine de’ 
Medici made him governor of Picardy. 
In 1562 ho took command of the Huguenot 
army, against the Guises and was captured 
at Dreux, but released again by the treaty 
of Amhoiso, 1563. When renewed fight- 
ing broke out C. again led tho Protestants, 
but after tho battle of Jamac he sur- 
rendered, and was shot. 

Cond6, Louis II de Bourbon, Prinoe de 
(1621-86), the ‘Great C.,* Fr. soldier, b. 
in Paris. He defeated tho Spaniards at 
Rocrol in 1643, the Bavarians at Freiburg, 
1644, and at Nordlingen in 1645, and took 
Dunkirk for the Fr. in 1646. In 1646 he 
succeeded to his father’s estates and title, 
and since he had married Richelieu’s niece 
in 1641, this made him one of the most 
powerful figures in the realm. He at first 
took the side of the Court against the 
Fronde, and brought back the young 
Louis XIV to Paris in 1649. He con- 
sidered himself ill-treated by Mazarln, 
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howeTer, and put bimeelf at the head of 
the faction of the Petits Mattres; he was 
captured and imprisoned by Mazarin in 
1650. After a year the union of the old 
and now Frondes brought about his 
release, and he marched upon Paris as the 
rebel leader and fought an indecisive 
battle in the suburb St Antoine. Many 
of his adherents then left him, and he 
joined the Spaniards, who appointed him 
generalissimo of the Sp. armies. He 
fought for the Spaniards at Arras in 1 654, 
Valenciennes in 1656, and Cambrai in 
1657. Ho was defeated at the battle of 
the Himes by Turenne in 1658, but was 
restored to his rank in France by the 
peace of the Pyrenees in 1659. He con- 
quered Francho-Comt6, afterwards fought 
the Dutch at Senefle, 1674. defeating the 
Prince of Orange (afterwards Williaui TTI 
of England), and in the following year 
drove Montemarli ont of Alsace. Four 
years later he retired to Chantilly. 


Condi-sur-rEsoaut, Fr. tn in the dept of 
Nord, at the confluence of the Scheldt and 
the Hayne. It was formerly a stronghold, 
and hie the 15th-cent. clidteau of the 
princes of Cond6 (q.v.), who took their 
name from this place. There is coal 
mining. Claire Clairon (q.v.) was b. here. 
Pop. 7100. 

Cond6-sur-Noireau, Fr. tn in the dept of 
Calvados, at the confluence of the Noireau 
and the Dniance. There are cotton 
Industries. The tn was very badly 
damaged during the battle of Normandy 
(1944). Pop. 3400. 

Condensation, see Gas and Gases; 
Steam. 

Condenser, apparatus for condensing 
steam or other vai)our into the liquid 
form by introducing cold water into the 
vapour, or by passing the vapour tlirough 
cold water. See Steam Engine and 
Turbinbss for the various forms of C. 

Condenser, Electrical, see CArAOlTon ; 
ELKrTRO-STATKJS ; INDUCTION, ELECTKO- 
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Conde, Louis Antoine Henri de Bourbon, 

sec Knghien, Duo d’. 

Gond6, Louis Joseph de Bourbon, Prince 
de (1736-1818), Fr. soldier, son of Louis 
Henry, Duke of Bourbon (1692-1740). 
Ho was for some time governor of Bur- 
gmidy' and, ulicn the revolution broke 
out, commanded the ‘array of Cond6‘ for 
the king, joining the Austrians until the 
peace of Campo Formio in 1797. Ho 
fought for the Tsar of Kussia, afterwards 
going to Bavaria In the pay of England. 
In 1800 he settled at MaUnosbury m 
England, but returned to France on the 
restoration of Louis XVIII. Uo was the 
author of an Essai but Let vie du grand 
Condi, 1798. 

Cond6-Smendou, com. in the arron. of 
Constantine, Algiers. It is noted for its 
wines. Pop. 17,000. 


STATIC. 

Condensing Engines, see Steam 
Engines. 

Conder, Charles (1868-1909), artist, h. 
London. SOD of a civil engineer, educated 
in England; went to Australia when 17, 
worked on the Illmtrated Sydney News, 
but in 1890 returned to Eui'ope and 
studied art in Paris. Ho attracted 
attention with his painting ‘The Hot 
4Vind,' 1890, and settled in London in 
T894. He developed an original decora- 
tive style, especially in water colours on 
panels of white silk, Watteau-like designs 
for fans, and charming pastoral scenes. 
See J. Rothenstoin, Hit Life and Death of 
Conder, 1938. 

Conder, Claude Reignier (1848-1910), 
colonel. Royal Engineers, and explorer, 
b, Cheltenham. He studied in Italy, also 
at the University College, London, and 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
He became head of the survey party at 
Nablus, Samaria (18721, and took charge 
of the survey of Palestine (1872-8 and 
1881—2), his Manoirs of which were 
brought out in 7 vols. by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund in 1880. This work 
is of gi'cat value to the student of the O.T. 
and N.T. hist. In 1882 he was attached 
to the Egyptian expedition under Garnet 
Wolscley, and took part, in the battles of 
, Kaseassin and Tcl-el-Kebir. He worked 
in the ordnanoo survey of Plymoutli 
) (1887-94) and in the W. of Ireland till 
} 1905. C. pub. many scholarly works on 
. archaeological and philological subjects. 

- Those include Tent Work in Palestine, 

3 1878; Syrian Stone luorc, 1886; Altaic 
p Hieroglyphs and Hittitc Inscriptions, 1887 ; 

3 The Tell Amama Tablets, 1893; The 
3 First Bible, 1902; and Tlw City of Jeru- 
i sct/cm, 1909. 

. Condillac, Etienne Bonnot de (1714- 
1 1780), Fr, philosopher, b. Grenoble, 
a Uo spent practically all his life on ids 
3 estate of Flux, near Beaugenoy, engaged 
i In philosophical studies, and d. there. 

His first notable work appeared in 1746, 
f the Essai sur I'origine aes connaismnees 
3 humaines. This work, in conjunotion 
with his Traiti des sysUmes (1749), 
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outlines hlB tlieorr. He explained almost Conditional Immortality, or Annihila- 
everything: by the law of association of tionism, the doctrine that the immortality 
ideas, and \^lst allied to the principles of of the soul depends on faith and union 
Locke, he disagn:«ed with those of Des- with Jesus Christ. Its adherents main* 
cartes, Spinoza, Malebranohe, etc. Sen- tain that the Bible teaches immortality 
Ration, acoardlng: to him, is the only as somethlngr to be hoped for, and as a 
possible source of knowledge, and all future grift of God. They are thus 
Intellectual processes may be traced back opposed both to UniversaUsm (the doc- 
to sensation. The clearness and pers- trine that all, even the devil, will ulti- 
picadty of his writings obtained for him nmtoly be saved) and to belief in eternal 
the post of instruotor to the infant duke punishment. Everlasting destruction or 
of Parma, for whom he wrote seven annihilation is considered to be the fate of 
instructional works which form seventeen the wicked. In 1878 the O. I. Mission 
vols. of the complete works of C., pub. in was founded for propaganda in the Brit. 
1798. C.’s philosophical writings have Is. See also Immortalitv. See E. White, 
been ed. by Q. Le Roy, 1947. See 7'ke Life of Christ, l»7 5 ; S,X)» MGConaell, 
Z. Q . Sohaupp, The Natural ism of Condillac, Evolution of J mmortality, 1901. 

1926. Conditioned Reflex, term introduced 

Condiments (Lat. condire, to season by the celebrated Russian physiologist 
or pickle), any substances of pronounced I. P. Pavlov, to describe certain kinds of 
flavour used as seasoning agents, to give acquired automatic behaviour, the in- 
relish to food or stimulate the appetite, vestigation of which has thrown much 
Many C. are essential. Among the chief light upon the activities of the brain, 
are salt, vinegar, olive oil, sugar, and Pavlov noticed that the flow of saliva, for 
aromatic or pungent C., such as spices, instance, which is normally caused by the 
mustard, pickles, peiJper, and ginger. taste of food in the mouth, can equally 
Condition. In the law of contract (q.v.) well bo caused by some new event that 
the non-fulfilment of a C. precedent by occurs at or about the same time as the 
one of the parties disentitles him from taking of food (as it can by the sight of 
enforcing the contract against the other food). The flow of saliva at the sight of 
party. By a C. precedent is meant some food is a conditioned reflex. Pavlov 
act to be performed or some contingency showed by experiment that flow of saliva 
to bo fulfilled or some time to elapse before could be induced in a dog by the mere 
one party can be called on to carry out his ringing of a bell, the ringing of which had 
part of the contract. For example, if Jjd for sov. previous occasions been followed 
agrees in wilting to sell his business to BTI shortly afterwards by the appearance of 
and they verbally agree that the transfer food. The importance of a study of O. R.h 
shall be subject to the consent of A’s is that it enables us to understand better 
partner, A cannot be forced to sell until some forms of learned behaviour which 
A*s partner does consent. C.s may also may bo C. R.s. As an aid to the analysis 
be ameurrerd, i.e. each party must perform of behaviour the artificially produceii 
his agreement at the same time. For C. R. is of value, and it has been used in 
example, A agrees to buy a slate quarry experimental psychology. See I. P. 
from B, and B agrees to pmehase all slate Pavlov, Conditioned Reflexes, trails, by 
from A: A cannot sue B for not taking Aurep, 1927. 

slate unless ho can show that he was Condom, Fr. tn, cap. of an arron., in 
ready to buy the quarry or had bought it. the dept of Gers, on a hill above the 
Sometimes the parties to a contract liaise. It was formerly the seat of a 
introduce a provision that the occurrence bishopric once held by Bossuet (q.v.). It 
of an event shall discharge them rautimlly has a trade in brandy, udno, grain, and 
from further liabilities, e.g. that the hap- cattle. Pop. 6700. 

penlng of an excepted risk of a charter- Condonation, in law, the conditional 
party shall discharge the ship-owner from forgiveness by one spouse of an offence 
liability for failiu’e to carry a cargo, which the other spouse has committed in 
Such provision is known as a C. subsequent, breach of the marriage vow. The con- 
It is entirely a matter of construction dition is that the party if forgiven will 
whether representations or alleged verbal not repeat the offence. O. may be either 
stipulations in any partiotilar can amount expressed in writing or implied by 
to C.s. Not every representation made conduct. It is a complete bar to pro- 
prior to a contract c^n be called a C. ceedings for divorce so long as the 
Whether it be a C. depends on whether condition remains unbroken, 
the court comes to the conclusion that Condor (from Peruvian cuntur), Vidtur 
such statement or representation was the gryphus, large S. Amor, vultiure, found 
condition on which the other party con- particularly in the region of the Andes, 
traded. O.s must be distinguished from especially in the higher regions, whore 
warranties. A warranty is part of the it makes its nest at a height of from 
contract Itself, whereas a C. is something 10,090 to 15,000 ft. The general colour 
collateral to it. A breach of warranty is black, and in both sexes there is round 
only entitles the injured party to dam- the lower part of the neck a white ruff of 
ages ; the breach of a entitles the injured feathers. Above this the head and neck 
party to repudiate altogether. But the are bare. The C. feeds on flesh, to obtain 
Sale of Goods Act, 1893, expressly pro- which, in default of carrion, it will 
vides that in certain cases O.s shall be attack small or aged animals. It is the 
Implied in a sale which, if unfulfilled, largest bird capable of flight, having a 
shall entitle the buyer to repudiate, wing span of 12 ft or more. 

(As to these see Sale.) *Condor,* Brit, gunboat, which was 
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commanded by Lord Charles Beresford 
(then captain) at the bombardment of 
Alexandria in 1882. Another C. of the 
K.N. went down with all hands near 
Honolulu in 1901. 

Condor Vine, see Condubango. 



Condorcet, Marie Jean Antoine Nicolas 
Garitat, Marquis de (1743 -941, Fr. socio- 
lopfical and mathematical writer, b. at 
Ribemont, near St Quentin, of a very 
anct family. He was educated at the 
coUepre of Navarre, and distinguished 
himself especially in mathematics. He 
wTote in 1764 his Kssai sur le cnlcul 
integral, and in 1767 his J^Umnire sur le 
prabUme des trois points. These works, 
afterwards pub. together under the title 
of Essnis d’analyse, and dedicated to the 
Academy of Sciences, procured for him 
in 1769 the distinction of a seat in that 
institution. The facility with which O. 
treated tiie most difttcnlt mathematical 
studies was remarkable, and until 1792 
his output was large, as, in addition to the 
w’orks already mentioned, he contribut.cd 
frequently to the transactions of the 
learned societies of St Petersburg, Berlin, 
Bologna, Turin, and Paris. His Eloges 
des acadiwiewns viorfs avant JG99, 1773, 
was immensely popular, and gained for 
him in 1773 the honour of being made 
permanent secretary to the Academy of 
Sciences. He won the prize offered by 
the Academy of Berlin in 1777 by his 
theory of comets, and because of his 
acquaintance with D’Alembert he wrott'. 
many articles for the Kncyclopidie. Ho 
w^as not elected a member of the I’r. 
Academy until 1782, owing to the 
aversion wliich was felt for him by Maure- 
as. When the Fr. Revolution broke out 
e sided with the people, and was elected 
deputy to the legislative assembly of 
Paris. He was soon appointed secretary, 
and in Feb. 1792 was made president. 
The legislative assembly was merged in 


the national convention in Sept. 1792, 
and C. was there In sympathy as a rule 
with the Girondist party. He was in 
favour of the punishment of Louis, but not 
of his death, as he believed in the abolition 
of capital punishment. On the fall of the 
Girondist party he attacked the new 
constitution, was denounced at the Bar 
on 8 July, and later accused of being 
an accomplice of Brissot. He was 
protected by Mme Verney for eight 
months; but, learning that she w’as in 
danger of death for harbouring him, he 
fled from Paris, and was recognised and 
arrested at Clamat. He was found dead 
in Ills coll, having probably taken poison, 
which he always carried about with him. 
His bo8t“known work was written whilst 
he wa.8 with Mmo Vemey, Esquisse d*un 
UMeau historique des progr^ de Vesprit 
humain, 1794. C. was a free-thinker, and 
had a high standard of virtue. In both 
his public and private life ho was blame- 
less; his application of the problems of 
philosophy to mundane affairs and the 
betterment of social conditions is the 
distinguishing feature of his polemical 
wwks. C.’s complete works were edited 
by M. F. Arago and A. Condorcet- 
O’Connor (12 vols., 1847-9); his correspon- 
dence with Turgot by C. Henry, 1882. 
See J. F. E. Roblnet. Condorcet, 1893. 

Condottieri (It. ‘leaders*), name given 
to the captains of those bands of soldiers 

f liich overran Italy and held the military 
ower there from the 13th to 15th cents. 
They were composed of professional 
light ing-men who would servo under any- 
one wmo held out prospects of plunder, 
the idle riff-raff of the country, and 
criminals fleeing from justice, with a 
proportion of men who had lost their all 
in the wars. NaturaUy with such 
ingredients the chief objective of the 
arniics was always plunder; it was 
iiniiiatcrial to the combatants which of 
the contending govs, gained the victory. 
After some time the O. became heads of 
organised bodies of men, and sev. attained 
much power and position. Francesco 
Sforza, for example, became duke of 
Milan (1450). Other famous C. were 
Francesco di Carmognola (q.v.) and Sir 
John Hawkwood (q.v.), an Englishman. 

Condrieu, Fr. tn in the dept of Rhdne, 
on the Rhone. It produces good wines, 
and fniit. Pop. 2400. 

Conductance, in an electric circuit on 
d.c., the inverse of resistance, on a.c., the 
ratio of resistance to (impedance)*, 
measured in wAo (see Admittance). The 
C. of a conductor is always taken as the 
inverse of resistance and is directly pro- 
portional to the cross section S, inversely 
proportional to length U written a /SVZ where 
a is a material constant — the conductivity. 

Conducting, in music, is the art of 
directing orchestral and choral perfor- 
mances, where the interpretative Inten- 
tions have of necessity to be left to the 
will and the skill of one single person. 
Fundamentally a conduotor*s task Is to 
beat time in order to keep the performers 
together, but apart from that he has to 
see to it that the composer’s indications, 
conveyed to the performers by notation. 
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are carried out faithful!/, that the dif- 
ferent parts balance and blend satisfac- 
torily whore notation alono cannot 
achieve this, and that his own ideas of 
interpretation are reconciled with the 
composer's intentions. The ffreat con- 
ductor is he who effects this reconciliation 
In such a way as to secure a satisfactory 
artistic result; neither the more time- 
beater nor the capricious or selfishly 
wilful showman is capable of serving: the 
art of music properly. A prood conductor 
must have studied the music beforehand, 
so as to be thoroughly familiar with the 
score; he must realise the technical 
possibilities of the voices and Instruments 
under his ooimnand and bo able to bring 
out the best that is in them: above all 
he must have a good ear and interpretative 
talent. He has to rehearse his performers 
beforehand, separately and together, so 
that they become familiar both with the 
music and with his methods and inten- 
tions. C. of some sort goes back to the 
church choirs of the 15th cent., if not 
earlier, when the choirmaster beat time 
with a roll of music-paper. The orchestra 
(Including opera) was conducted up to 
the 18th oent. by the eontinuo player at 
the harpsichord (called maestro al cembalo) 
or by the leader of the violins. The idea 
of Interpretative C. is first clearly seen in 
the Mannheim School under Stamitz 
during the first half of that oent. O. with a 
baton began about the turn of the 19t^' 
cent. Many composers have conductelr. 
their own works, but they have rarely been 
grreat conductors, and creative genius is 
not essential to good C. See Adam Carse, 
Orchestral Conavtctinff, 1929; Hermann 
Scherchon, Handbook on Conducting, 1933 ; 
Sir Adrian Boult, A Handbook on the 
Technique of Conducting, 1940; Fred. 
Goldbeck, The Perfect Conductor , 1951 ; D. 
E. Inghelbrccht, The Conductor's World, 
1953. 

Conduction of Electricity, transfer of 
electricity tlirough matter. In metals C. 
is due to a flow of electrons (q.v.) from 
points at low potential to points at higher 
potential. The electrons are derived from 
the atoms of the material, and the atoms 
take no part In the movement. Metals 
contain many 'free' electrons that move 
with little hindrance from the parent 
atoms, and they are therefore good con- 
ductors. In the other solids the electrons 
are more tightly bound to the atoms and 
C. is less. Increase of temp, in this case 
frees more electrons, so the conductivity 
of non-metals increases with rising temp., 
C. in gases and in many liquids involves 
a flow not merely of electrons, but of 
atoms or groups of atoms as well. When 
a salt, sodium chloride for example, is 
dissolved In water the chlorine atoms each 
gain an electron and become negatively 
charged, while the sodium atoms each 
lose one and become positively charged. 
Those oharged atoms, or ions, can move 
through the liquid and transport eloctri- 
clty {see Elbctrolysis). Gases are, under 
normal ctroumstanoes, almost completely 
non-conducting. They may be ‘ionized* 
by Irradiation with X-rays or by radio- 
active radiations. They are more readily 


maintained in a conducting state at high 
temps., as in the electric arc, or at low 
pressures, as in electric discharge lamps. 
(iSfee Electric Discharges: Valves; 
SEancoNDUCTORS.i At very low temps, 
certain metals such as lead become almost 
perfect conductors, and if a current is set 
up in a ring of a metal in this supercon- 
duotlng state the current persists for a 
long time without any energy being 
supplied. In all other cases the flow of a 
eurront through a conductor is accom- 
panied by a loss of energy as heat, and a 
continuous supply of energy is required to 
maintain the current. A magnetic field 
{see Magnetism) is always present in the 
space around a conductor in which a 
current is flowing. 

Conduction of Heat. Heat may bo 
transferred in three ways: by radiation, 
by convection, and by C. {See Heat.) 
C. differs from convection in that the 
flow of heat is unaccompanied by a flow of 
matter, as when a poker that is heated at 
one end in a fire becomes warm at the 
other end. It may occur In gases or in 
liquids, but is of more importance in solids. 
Metals are good conductors of heat, and 
owo their high thermal couductivltles to 
the presence of free electrons, so the best 
conductors of electricity are also the best 
conductors of heat. Good conductors 
are essential for such articles as steam 
boilers, domestic cooking utensils, etc., 
while poor conductors are required for 
house walls, furniture, and clothing, 
where it is desirable to limit the transfer 
of heat. The thermal conductivities of air 
and other gases are low, so porous and 
fibrous substances such as felt, asbestos, 
and woollen materials servo as relatively 
good insulators of heat on accoxmt of the 
high proportion of air contained in their 
interstices. 

Conductivity, of an electrical conductor 
material, is the inverse of resistivity or 
specific resistance, measured in mhofem. 
See Condttci’ance; R^^sistance. 

Conductors, Electric, substances which 
conduct electricity; also the overhead lines 
which carry the current in a transmission 
or distribution system. Overhead C. 
must have sufficient mechanical strengtli 
to hang freely in a fairly long span (900 ft 
in the Brit. Grid) without undue sag, to 
save in the number of pylons, and suffi- 
cient conductance (q.v.) to carry fall loud 
current without unduo heat loss or rise of 
temp., which would increase sag and 
accelerate corrosion. Copper has a 
higher conductance for a given cross- 
section, ahuiiinium has a higher conduc- 
tance for a given weight. Increased 
mechanical strength is obtained by 
composite C. In steel-cored aluminium 
O., a steel core (usually stranded) is 
covered by strands of aluminium of 
sufficient aggregate cross-section to carry 
the current. The conductance of the 
steel is neglected. In co^por-clad steel 
a steel core is covered with a layer of 
copper, having been dipped in molten 
copper which adheres to and partly dif- 
fuses into, the steel, a further layer being 
added by rolling. The conductance of 
this composite conductor Is measured and 
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expressed as ‘equivalent copper cross- 
section.' The increased overall cross- 
section of both coinposite C. is of advan- 
tagre with respect to skin-effect (q.v.) and 
corona (q.v.) loss. Sec CoNDUcyrANCE; 
Tkansmission, Electric Power. 

Condurango, or Cundurango, name 
applied to sev. species of Asclepiadaccae 
found in S. America, but especially to 
the plant Marsdenia C. (condor vine). 
The Dark yields a drug used as a remedy 
for snake-bites and chronic dyspepsia. 

Condyle, rounded eminence in a i)one 
which servos tt) articulate it with another 
])one. Such structures occur in the femur, 
the humerus, the jaw, and the occipital 
bone. 

Condyloma (plural, (’ondy Ionia ta), wart- 
like growth or tumour near the genital 
organs or the anus. It may be pointed 
or, in the case of syphilitic C., broad, flat, 
aud moist. 

Condylura Cristata, genus and species 
of the New World moles. Is an insecti- 
vorous mammal of the family Talpidae. 
The animal is about 7 In. long, 2i in. 
being 1/akon up by the tail, whence the 
name long- tailed condylure; at the end of 
the snout there is a curious radiating 
structure from which the creature is 
sometimes called the stiir-nosed mole. 
I'he fur is a deep lustrous brown above, 
lighter beneath ; in habit the cjondylure is 
a burrowing animal, and its diet consists 
of worms, insects, and their larvae. 

Cone, surface generated by a straight 
line which passes through a fixed point 
and is intercepted by the circumference 
of a fixed curve. The moving straight 
line is called the generator, the fixed point 
the vertex, and the fixed curve tlio 
directrix. The term is also applied to the 
space enclosed by the curved surface and 
ilic fixed curve, and often refers to a riglit 
i*ir(5ular C., which is defined by Euclid 
as the solid figure formed by the revolu- 
tion of a right-angled triangle about one 
of the sides containing the right angle. 
"J’he side about which the triangle revolves 
becomes the axis of th<* C., and its length 
becomes the altitude; the circle described 
by the other side containing the right 
angle becomes the base. An oblique (/. 
is one in which the base is not at right 
angles t o the axis. Some of the character- 
istics of a conical surface arc: All planes 
tangential to tlie curved surface pass 
through the vertex; the curved surface 
in ‘ developable, ’ that is, it can be unrolled 
to form a plane, or conversely, this plane 
surface can be wrapped round the same 
(\ without rupture or wrinkling. The 
curved surface when unrolled becomes a 
h4‘ctor of a circle whose radius is tho slant 
height of the C. Its area is one-half the 
slant height multiplied by the perimeter of 
the base. Tho volume of a C. is one-third 
that of a. cylinder with tho same base and 
height; therefore it may be measured by 
multiplying one-third of the height by the 
area of the base, tho area of the base being 
irr*, where r « the radius of the base. 
Similar C.s are those in which the axes and 
tlio diameters of the bases are propor- 
tionals, A truncated 0. is formed when 
the upper part containing the vertex is 
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cut away by a plane parallel to the base. 
In machinery the term C. is applied to a 
truncated surfoee tending to converge to 
a point. See aim Conk; Sbotions. 

Conegliano, Giambattista da, see Cima. 

Conegliano, It. tn, in Veneto (q.v.), 
16 m. N, of Treviso (q.v.). It has a 
14th -cent, cathedral, and a castle. The 
surrounding hills aro covered with vine- 
yards, and the tn has an institute for the 
study of wine production. Pop. 16,000. 

Coney (Lat. cuniciUua) means a rabbit, 
but the word is now used only in legal 
phraseology and as a trade term for 
rabbit fur. The C. mentioned in the O.T. 
Is probably the daman, Hyrax ayriaca (see 
Hyrax). Tn Elizabethan times the word 
meant simpleton or dupe, and a coney - 
catcher was a confidence-man or sharper. 

Coney Island forms part of tho bor. of 
Brooklyn, New York city. It stands at 
the entrance of New York harbour, on the 
S. shore of Long Is. It is 6 m. long, its 
greatest breadth being three-quarters of a 
m. It has a fine beach, and is a very 
popular summer resort. The coming of 
tho subway extension in 1920 made it a 
public playground for New York’s 
millions. It is divided into sev. dists. — 
W. Brighton, Brighton, Sea Gate, and 
Manhattan Beach. There are sev. bath- 
ing pavilions, and the boardwalk is 2 m. 
long. (See illustration, p. 704.) 

Confarreatio was 1 of the 3 Bom. 
fi^ina of marriage. It was tho only one 
iMkioh was invested with the sanctity of a 
religious performance; an offering was 
given to Jupiter, and bread made of spelt 
(pania farreua) was oaten. The priest 
spoke certain sacred words over the 
couple in the presence of 10 witnesses. 
C. is supposed to have been confined to 
tho patricians, and certain offices in tht« 
state could only be held by persons whose 
parents had been so mamod. 

Confectionery (Lat. confectio^ a prepara- 
tion, from conficercy to make up). C. is of 
two kinds, (1) sugar C. and (2) flour C. 
Sugar C. means sweets in w’htch sugar is 
the main ingredient. Either they consist 
of sugar in very fine crystal form dispersed 
in a sugar solution and flavoured, i.c. 
chocolate crimes, fondants, etc., or there 
may be sugar maintained In a solution of a 
careful blend of tlie different types of 
sugar, i.o. boiled sweets, toffees, caramelH, 
etc. Eats, milk, nuts, etc. are employed 
to obtain a variety of forms. Before the 
19t}i cent, sweets and candies were the 
monopoly of apothecaries, w'ho made 
thcjii to hide the taste of their drugs. 
Sweets were at first made by hand, but by 
the middle of the 19th cent, machinery 
was introduced for many of the operations, 
such as mixing and rolling. Flour C. con- 
sists of pastries and fancy cakes having as 
their basis flour ])ut sweetened and mixed 
mth various dairy products such as 
butter, eggs, etc. These, although now 
being made more and more on a large 
scale, are usually made by bakers at local 
shops. See also Cocoa and Chocolate. 

Confederate States, name adopted by 
those S. states of the N. Amer. Union 
which seceded and formed an independent 
union at the end of 1860 and beginning of 

♦z 
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1861, The name stressed the profounder insists on the individual independence of 
cause of the jLiner. Civil war» which was to each state or society in a common union, 
see their rise and extinction. It was for while federation Insists on the supremacy 
the vindication of state rights against the of the common gov. Thus the Brit. 
Federal Gov. of the N. (sec Gonfbdera- Commonwealth, as at present consti- 
TZON) that the S. states seceded, though tuted, is a C., as was the Ger. C. estab. at 
the vital issue was the question of slavery, the Congress of Vienna. 1815. The dis- 
The 1 1 C. 3. were, in Older of secession, S. tinctlon is well Illustrated by the Ger. 
Carolina. Mississippi. Florida, Alabama, terms Bundestaat, a bond of states or 
Georgia, liouisiana, Texas, Virginia, federal state, and Staateabund, a states 
Arkansas, Tennessee, N. Carolina, the first bond or C. The Amer. CivU war was 
in Deo. 1860, the last in May 1801. The fought not only on the slavery question 
president was Jefferson Davis (q.v.l; the but also on the profounder question 
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vice-president Alexander H. Stephens; 
and the secretary of state Judah P. Ben- 
jamin. The seat of the gov. was at 
Richmond. The constitution, adopted on 
11 Mar. 1861, based on the U.S.A. consti- 
tution, varied in freer independence to the 
separate states, in the right of the Cabinet 
to seats In the two Houses of Congress, in 
the prohibition of protective tariffs or 
bounties, and in the avowed upholding of 
the institution of slavery and rights of 
property in slaves. The Inherent weak- 
ness of the C. 3. lay in their numbers, 
about half of those of the N. states, in 
railways, and in finance: and, moreover, 
they wore crippled by the overwhelming 
naval superiority of their antagonists. 
The brilliant military capacity of their 
generals alone kept the war going as long 
as it did. See United States, History, 
Confederation, political term, contrasted 
with or opposed to federation, for a form of 
union of Individual states or societies. It 


whether the union should be confederate 
or federate. The term C. has been used in 
constitutions which embodied the prin- 
ciple of subordination of a general gov. to 
regional govs. Thus it was used in the 
Articles of Confederation of 1777 (United 
States) ; in the Union of Utrecht (constitu- 
tion of United Netherlands); in the con- 
stitutions of Switzerland from earliest 
times; of Germany from 1815 to 1867; of 
the N. Ger. C. of 1867 to 1871 ; and of the 
Ger. Empire from 1871 to 1918, It was 
adopted by the seceding states In America 
when they called themselves the Con- 
federate States of America, But im- 
mediately after styling themselves *tlie 
people of the Confederate States’ they 
declared that their object was to form a 
permanent federal gov. The terms are 
treated as interchangeable in the Swiss 
Constitution of 1874, which is headed 
‘ Constitution fdddrale de la Confdddration 
Suisse.’ The authors of The Federalist 
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Itself did not distingruisli between the two 
terms, although they distinguished be- 
tween the two principles involved. To 
increase the confusion the Canadian Con- 
stitution, which when it is not federal is 
unitary, describes the gov. it sets up as a 
C. But if the use of the term C. is linked 
with the principles of the Articles of Con- 
federation of 1777 and of the Confederate 
States and of the Ger. C.s, its meaning may 
be k^t distinct. See also Federation. 
See K. C. Wheare, Federal Government, 
1946. 

Confederation of the Rhine, name given 
to the union of the states which seceded 
from the Ger. empire in 1806, and were 
placed imder Fr. protection. Napoleon 
adopted the title of protector of the C. of 
the R., which had its cap. at Frankfurt. 
Its members Included Saxony, Wtlrttem- 
berg, and Bavaria, and sev. lesser states. 
The confederacy at the time of Its 
greatest power extended over a space of 
125,000 sq. m.. with 14,600,000 Inhab.; 
after Napoleon’s Russian campaign (1812) 
the power of the C. declined, and the 
whole structure fell to pieces, 1813. 

Conference, L’Tle de la, see Fatsanh. 

Confession, in law% If the accused at 
his trial volunteers an unqualified C., that 
Is conclusive evidence against him, but in 
trials on a capital charge he is generally 
advised to withdraw such a C. and plead 
not guilty. A C. made elsewhere than 
before a judge or on summary proceedings 
before justices may be conclusive, but is 
only admissible in evidence where proved 
to have been made freely and voluntarily; 
and a C. is not free and vohmtary if made 
as a result of some Improper threat or 
Inducement of a temporal nature held out 
by a person in authority, such as a com- 
mitting magistrate, a police constable, or 
the prosecutor. The accused’s master 
would not bo a per.son in authority imless 
the offence was corumitted against him. 
A C. following on a statement by a person 
in authority to the accused that he need 
say nothing to incriminate himself, but 
that anything he might say would bo used 
against him, is admissible in evidence. A 
sacramental C. to a priest would probably 
be privileged from disclosmu. Although 
a C. may bo inadmissible, any facts dis- 
covered thereby, and so much of the C. 
as relates to those facts, are admissible. 
In arraignment, if the accused pleads 
guilty no further proof or trial is necessary* 
and the court proceeds to judgment on 
his *own confession.’ 

Confession, or more specifically Auri- 
cular Confession, is the disclosure of sins 
to a priest of the Church for the i)m'pose 
of obtaining absolution. The practice 
was ordained by the early Catholic Church 
of a public C. of three mortal sins; these 
were murder, idolatry, and adultery. 
About the time of Pope Loo I (440-61) 
the list of mortal sins was extended so as to 
include all crimes w'hlch under the Rom. 
law were punishable by death, exile, or 
severe corporal punishment. We should 
note, however, that there was a distinction 
between C. In itself to a priest and the 
public exomologesis, or penitential disci- 
pline for crimes. By the fourth General 


Lateran Council of 1215 it was laid down 
that it was the duty of every faithful 
member of the Church who had reached 
years of discretion to confess his or her 
sins to the priest at least once a year. 
This is still binding upon Rom. Catholics. 
The great difference between the anct 
and the modern C. is that formerly great 
sins were to be confessed publicly and 
publicly atoned for, whereas now much 
emphasis is laid on the seal of secrecy. 
C. is practised by the Rom. Catholic, the 
Gk, and all oriental churches, and also by 
an Anglican section. 

Confession and Avoidance, in the lan- 
guage of pleading, means an admission by 
one party of the facts alleged against him 
by the other party, coupled with oounter- 
allegations of fresh facts going to show 
either some justification or excuse, or a 
discharge or release, so as to avoid the 
legal effect of the admission. A plea in C. 
and A. may be used either in the defence 
to a statement of claim or in the plaintiff’s 
reply to a coimterclaim. A party plead- 
ing in C. and A. is not thereby prevented 
from putting in a separate plea called a 
traverse denying the facts confessed. 

Confession of Augsburg, see Augsburg, 
Confession of; Confession op Faith. 

Confession of Faith, reasoned statement 
of the religious beliefs and doctrines of a 
particular Church or body. The anct 
Christian C.s of F. are more usually called 

S eeds, under which heading they are 
Bated. Modern confessions begin more 
or less with the Reformation, when the 
leading Protestant reforming bodies 
formulated their doctrines. The first of 
these is the Confession of Augsburg, 1530, 
drawn up by MelanchthOn aiid revised by 
Luther, who desired to define his position 
not only towards the Rom. Catholics, but 
also towards the followers of Zwingli. 
This was presented to Charles V, who liad 
summoned the diet of Augsbrni? to offer 
a fair hearing to all the religious parties 
of tlie empire, it expounded in plain 
teaching the doctrine of God and of the 
Son of God ; of original sin and of justifica- 
tion; it also dealt with the marriage of the 
clergy, invocation of saints, the celebra- 
tion of the oucharlst, and rejected, among 
other things, the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. An answer to the confession 
from the Rom. Catholic Church evoked 
Melanchthon's Apology, wliich was pre- 
sented to the emperor but not received. 
Both the confession and the apology were 
pub. in 1531. The Articles of Schmalkald 
were drawn up by Luther in 1536, the 
Confession of Wtirttemberg in 1552, and 
the Formula of Concord in 1680; together 
with the Augsburg Confession they 
formed the body of the Lutheran C. of F. 
A separate confession (the Confessio 
Tetrapolitana), Zwinglian in tendency, 
was presented at Augsburg by Strasburg, 
Constance, Llndau, and Memmlngen; but 
the Zwinglian position was more clearly 
defined by the Confession of Basle, 1634, 
and the First Helvetic Confession, 1536. 
Calvinism was formulated in 1659 by the 
Galilean Confession, presented to Francis 
II and Charles IX. The Second Helvetic 
Confession, strongly Calvinistlc, revised 
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in 1564. VTBM accepted widely in Swltzeiv 
land, Httnaary, F^rance, and Scotland as 
an authontatiye statement of the doc- 
trines of the reformed Churches. In 
Enirland Henry VHI held a convocation 
in 1636, at wliich ten articles were drawn 
up aiming at a compromise between the 
old and new theologry. In 1538 a con- 
ference was held at Lambeth with envoys 
from the Lutherans; thirteen articles were 
formulated, but the Catholic reaction fol- 
lowed with, the Statute of the Six Articles. 
1539. In 1549 Cranmer required all 
preachers to subscribe to the Articles of 
Heliglon, chiefly drawn up by himself. In 
1552 they were revised, and as the Forty- 
two Articles held the ground till their 
revision as the Thirty -nine Articles of the 
Church of E^land, 1563, by Archbishop 
Pwker and Guest, bishop of Rochester; 
the final revision was in 1571. In 1647 
the Westminster Confession, strongly 
Calvlnistio, with predestination as its main 
characteristic, was drawn up. The dorian 
of tho Eng. Church withdrew, and the In- 
dependents took little share in it. It was 
I^sbytoriau throughout. It was sanc- 
tioned by the Scottish parliament in 1649, 
and enforced throughout the U.K. The 
Baptists issued a Vindication of the 
Truth as a formulary of their teaching, 
they having: been excluded from tho con- 
ference which drew up tho Westminster 
Confession. The latter, with the larger 
and shorter catechisms, has, with niodJ^ 
cations, remained tho confession of En^- 
speaklng Presbyterians (see Presby- 
terianism and Scotland, Church of). 
In 1673 Robert Barclay issued a statement 
or Apology embodying tho faith of the 
Society of Friends. In 1833 the Congre- 
gational Union pub. a confession which 
was prepared by Dr George Rod ford, not 
as a confession in the strict sense, but as 
embodying general principles. 

Confessional : 1 . Place for hearing con- 
fession of penitents. They are so 
designed as to protect the penitent from 
pubUcity and embarrassment, and the 
priest from scandal or obloquy. 

2. The term is also given to the burial- 
places of martyrs (who had ‘confessed’ 
Christ) and to the places of their tombs 
beneath the high altars of churches, e.g. 
the C. (or Confession) in St Peter’s, St 
Mary ^Jor’s, and other Rom. basilicas, 
which are sunken areas before and 
beneath the High Altar. 

Confidentiality. Eng. law recognises 
that in the interests of justice there are 
occasions when certain communications, 
written or oral, should be regarded as 
confidential and therefore privileged from 
the requirement of being given in evidence 
in court proceedings. Communications 
between husband and wife are always 
privileged. Communications made in 
self-protection are equally privileged, 
e.g. a warning given by a master to his 
workmen not to associate with a former 
fellow workman dismissed for dishonesty. 
Communications as to affairs of state or 
ofiSdal communications between public 
officers on public affairs cannot be dis- 
closed without the consent of the head of 
the dept concerned. The C. of com- 


munications with leimi advisers extends 
to all statements or documents concerning 
matters made the subject of profession 
intercourse; but communications made 
in furtherance of a common unlawful 
design are not privileged. The compul- 
sory disclosure or discovery of documents 
after action commences is no real excep- 
tion to the rule of C., such discovery 
being based on tho principle that if the 
party makes tho documents part of 
his case they must come out sooner or 
later; and their purport ought, in ordinary 
fairness, to bo divulged to the other pajty, 
that he may know what case he has to 
meet. Medical men may be compelled to 
disclose communications made to them 
even though imparted in professional con- 
fidence ; and the rule of privilege probably 
does not extend to communications made 
to clergymen; but judges have evinced a 
dtsincllnaiion to enforce disclosure. In 
this latter respect Eng. law differs from 
that of Rom. Catholic countries and tho 
U.S.A. In Scots law confessions made 
by a prisoner to obtain spiritual advice 
and comfort are, but confidential com- 
munications to clergymen in the ordinary 
course of their duty are not, privileged, 
A broad distinction must be noted be- 
tween statements made in answer to 
confidential inquiries and those merely 
volunteered. The latter would only be 
protected if it were the duty of the person 
making the statement to vobmteor the 
Information contained in it; for the law 
does not protect idle gossip. Generally 
it may bo said that where a confidential 
relationship exists, e.g. as between master 
and servant, brother and sister, employer 
and employee, or yierbaps intimate friends, 
there is a mutual duty to volunteer in- 
formation on anything which each of 
thorn ought to know. But where there is 
no confidential relationship volunteered 
statements are not often privileged. 

Confirmation (Lat. conflrmare, to 
strengthen), tho sequel to baptism (q.v.), 
consisting of tho invocation of the Holy 
Ghost as comforter and strengthener, and 
tho laying on of hands (q.v.) by a bishop, 
to Impart tho sevenfold gifts of the Spirit. 
In tho Rom. Catholic and Eastern Ortho- 
dox Churches it is always accompanied 
by tho anointing with oil. In the former 
it is normally administered by a bishop, 
in tho latter by a priest, though alway s 
with oil (chrism) consecrated by a bishop. 
In the Rom. Catholic Church it Is ad- 
ministered, in the W., usually after the 
age of discretion, I.e. after about 7 years 
of age, when a child can discern between 
right and wrong; in the Lutheran Church 
between the ages of 13 and 16 years; and 
in the Church of England usually between 
14 and 18 years of age, though tho Prayer 
Book only specifies the ago of discretion. 
In the primitive Church naptism and C. 
were administered immediately one after 
another, followed by Holy Communion, 
even in the case of infants, and this is still 
the practice in the oriental Church. The 
Rom. Catholic and Eastern Orthodox 
Churches teach that C. is a saorament. 
Protestant Churches generally have aban- 
doned it with episcopacy, sabstituting an 
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admlselon to adult membership of the 
Oongrregration. The Anglioan Church has 
tended to waver between these two -^ews 
(see Sacrament); but the High Church 
and moderate parties accept the sacra- 
mental view of C. as conferring a special 
indwelling of the Holy Ghost, and this is 
the more common teaching found in the 
Church of England to-day. 

Confirmation. In Soots law the nomi- 
nation or appointment of an executor is 
not sufficient authority for him to ad- 
minister a deceased person’s estate. Ho 
must obtain from the sheriff a decree 
authorising him to act. This decree and 
the docmnont in which it is issiicd are 
known as C. In effect it is equivalent to 
the Eng. probate or letters of administra- 
tion. 

Confiscation (Lat. Jiscua, the treasury), 
in its literal signiilcation, means forfeltme 
of property to the Treasury, as, for 
example, in Horn, law the Lex Julia 
punished violence without arms by O. of a 
third of the offender’s property. In Eng. 
law C. of property, generally knoum as for- 
feiture, followed on conviction for felony 
(see Criminal Law); but tlio Forfeiture 
Act, 1870, abolished forfeiture for felony, 
although in certain cases the accused may 
be condemned to pay compensation up 
to £100. The expropriation of neutral 
slups carrying contraband of war (see 
Lkcxaration of London) is practically 
the only other kind of C. now known 
either to municipal or to international 
law. 

Conflict of Laws, or Private Inter- 
national Law, the body of recognised 
principles for deciding cases where the 
T>rlvate or local law of different nations is 
in conflict. Private International I^aw, 
or, to use Prof. Dicey’s phrase, C. of L., 
tjonsists of the rules acted upon by courts 
of justice in determining (i) the limits of 
their own jurisdiction in disputes relating 
to foreign transactions; and (2) the appro- 
priate law, whether local or foreign, to be 
applied in a case which is within their 
jurisdiction. Most civilised countries 
concur, for example, in deciding cases on 
contract according to the law of the land 
where the contract was made. The 
question whether the courts of orj(i country' 
are guided by courtesy or by legal prin- 
ciple in applying foreign law to the 
decision of particular c^ses has given rise 
tt) much academic controversy, owing to 
the truism that the courts of one country 
cannot l)c legally compelled to respect alien 
legal principles. See Comitv. 

Gonfooal, having the same foci. In 
geometry, o. conic or conic section may bo 
regarded as the curve formed by the 
intersection of a cone by a plane, or as 
the locus of a point whoso distances from 
a fixed point called the focus and a fixed 
line called the directrix form a constant 
ratio, called the eccentricity. If conics 
have the same foci they are termed C. If 
an ellipse and a hyperbola have each the 
same two foci, they intersect at right 
angles. 

Gonfolens, Fr. tn, cap. of an arron., in 
the dept of Charento, at the confluence 
of the Vienne and the Goire. It has 


interesting old buildings, Including a 
ruined 12th-cent. chAteau. Flour is 
manuf., and there is a market. Pop. 2900. 

Conformable Strata are beds wbioh 
rest upon one another in a regular manner, 
the bedding planes being parallel tlirough- 
out. This shows that no strong earth 
movements took place between the 
deposition of successive strata, and the 
formation is conformable because con- 
tinuous and imiiiterrupted. When, how- 
ever, land is raised out of the water, 
denudation takes place, and should those 
strata become again submerged and new 
deposits arise, then the bedding would not, 
as a general rule, bo conformable. See 
Unconformity. 

Confucius (551-479 no), Chinese sage, 
h. Ch’ueh-fu, in the state of IjU. His 
family name was K’ung, personal name, 
Ch’iu, and courtesy -name Chung -m; his 
clan being an offshoot of the state of tlic 
dukes of Sung. In C.’s 3rd year lus 
father, who had been a soldier of distinc- 
tion and valour, died, leaving Ids second 
wife, who was C.’s mother, ill provided for. 
The name is a Latinised form of K’ung 
Fff-tzti, the Master K’ung. In 532 
married, a son, Li, and 2 daughters 
being the fruits of tliis marriage. In the 
following year he began to teach in his 
native state Ch’iiehli, having occupied 
the interval as a subordinate official in 
chaygc of public herds and stores. Be- 
jl^ecn 531 and .'>17 ho paid a visit to 
uic cap. at Loh, where it is thought he may 
have met the great teacher Lao-tzft. In 
the latter year ho took refuge in the 
noighhouring state of CU’i, for Lu was the 
scene of civil strife in winch the reigning 
Duke Chao suffered defcjit. On the death 
of tlds ruler in the year 510, Ting became 
duke in his stead, and when in 501 Im 
appointed C. governor of the city of 
Chungtu ho found that he had done an 
excellent service alike for his own house 
and for Ids subjects, for C., who wus 
rapidly promoted to the Ministry of 
Works and later of Crimes, became at once 
the idol of tlie people and the practical 
reformer of many outstanding abuses. 
Gov. grew strong; men grew loyal, and 
women gentle. Immorality and cor- 
ruption both vanished, and from far and 
wide men came to sec a model state. But 
petty jealousies undermined his success, 
and a crafty gift to the duke of some 
beautiful dancing girls led indirectly to a 
rift between the latter and his counsellor. 
Accordingly in the year 497 C. set out on 
ids wanderings, which were destined to 
last till 483. With a little band of faithful 
disciples he travelled from state to state 
and court to court, settling always w’bere 
there seemed most chance of freedom from 
persecution. Friends and believers in 
his word were not lacking, yet it was no 
uncommon thing for his company to be in 
actual want and even in peril of their 
lives. At length there came a message to 
the teacher in Wei from the 10 -year-old 
Duke Ai, who had succeeded Ting, bidding 
him return to his native place, which he 
accordingly did. It is improbable that 
he made any effort to pick up the threads 
of his old political life. Rather he devoted 
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his last yearn to literature, to the collec- 
tion and exposition of the anct writings, 
and especially to the piecing together of 
his Ch’Mw Chiu which recounts the annals 
of Lu from 722 to A79 bo, and to which 
a peouliarlj’- high interest was attached in 
the past as the only classioctl work of 
this greatest of Chinese sages. But to gain 
any insight into C.*8 personality, it is 
necessary to turn to the many memorahUia 
compiled by his disciples, for the Con- 
fucian analeots were collected shortly 
after his death, and give a true picture of 
what the Master said and did. They 
should, therefore, be carefully distin- 
guished from that mass of legendary and 
apocryphal literature that later grew up 
round the name of C. as round that of 
every great religious teacher. And first of 
all It seems clear from the analects that, 
unliko other men of equal influence, C. 
was careful to disclaim any special com- 
munion with God. Indeed his conversa- 
tion was rarely of the nature of divinity 
or heaven, and his answers to such ques- 
tions, as *What becomes of man after 
death?' or ‘What is the meaning of 
sacrifice to the spirits of the dead? * wore 
always enigmatic or evasive. So deficient 
are his sayings in the fervour of the piety 
of a Francis of Assisi or in the belief in 
human progress and in a great social 
regeneration to come, tha,t many regard 
Confucianism rather as a system of ethics 
than as a religion. Yot in the days of li^ 
misfortunes and exile he was supporteu 
by a belief in the reality of his mission as a 
preacher of the truth. He said once to 
his followers fearful for his safety: ‘Alter 
the death of King Wdn, was not the cause 
of the right way lodged in me? While 
Heaven doth not wish this cause to perish, 
what can the people of K’wang do for 
me? ' Further, he is said to have remarked 
of himself at the age of 70 that he ‘could 
do whatever his heart prompted, without 
transgressing what was right.' But he has 
himself told posterity how he lilced best to 
imagine his life's work. Once a disciple 
was non-plussod when a certain ruler asked 
him to describe his Master. * Why did you 
not tell him,* said C., ‘that I am a man 
who in his eager pursuit of knowledge 
forgets his food, and in the joy of its 
attainment forgets his sorrows, and who 
does not perceive that old age is coming 
on?* Thus he would have men picture 
him as a philosopher eager in the search of 
truth, but it was always in the truth of 
this world, that is of the just relationship 
between man and man, rather than the 
truth of the Unsoen and of what all 
s^tlcs regard as the Unknown, hie. 
‘While you cannot serve men,* he once 
argued, ‘ how can you serve spirits? * But 
the practical nature of his teaching is 
best realised in his emphatic assertion of 
the golden rule: ‘What you do not like 
when done to yourself do not do to 
others.* It seems that he stated it only 
thus, that is, in its negative form, but his 
writings make it clear that he also 
appreciated its worth in its positive and 
higher form: in one passage he regrets 
bitterly that he ha<d not taken the initia- 
tive in obeying it. The formulation of 


this axiom of conduct illustrates his 
sympathetic knowledge of human nature — 
a knowledge that further illuminates the 


Ims upon which It is no exaggeration to 
say has grown the fabric of Chinese 
morality. Scattered up and down 
throughout all the Chinese classics they 
have upheld the standard of right con- 
duct to which every good citizen tries 
to conform. Hero arc a few of his say- 
ings: ‘A poor man who does not flatter, 
and a rich man who is not proud, are 
passable characters ; but they oi’e not 
equal to the poor who yet love the rules of 
propriety.’ ‘What the superior man 
seeks is in himself; what tho small seeks 
is In others.* *A man can enlarge his 
principles: principles do not enlarge the 
man.’ ‘In style all that is required is that 
it convey the meaning.* ‘Learning un- 
digested by thought is labour lost; 
thought unassisted by learning is perilous.' 

C. devoted most of his time to the 
preservation and ‘transmission*, as he put 
it, of anot literature, rituals, and music, 
which he considered essential for the 
advancement of civilisation and good 
gov. Before his time those who wanted to 
learn had to go to court archives which, 
due to constant civil wars, were rapidly 
being destroyed, and only scions of noble 
families were privileged to do so. C., as 
the first founder of a private academy or 
univ., declared that ‘in education there 
should bo no class discrimination’; thus 
he took the right of education and of 
being cduc. from the hands of the privi- 
leged class and made it possible for the 
poor and obscure as well as the rich and 
noble to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of learning. His insistence on 
principle and virtue rather on mere 
learning enabled many of his disciples to 
become advisers to kings and dukes in 
many states. Shortly after the estab. of 
his academy many rival schools were 
founded by other sages, but tho fact 
that only his school has fl. throughout 
succeeding ages proves tho soundness 
of his teaching, which has not only bound 
the C/hinese nation as a cultural entity, 
but has also dominated the culture of 
China's neig^hbours such as Japan, Korea 
and Indo-Chlna, where up to the last 
century Confucian Classics formed the 
main part of national education. See 
also Chinese Litbiuture. There is a 
trans. of tho Analects by A. Waley, 19S8. 
See E. Chavannes, Memoires his- 
toriques, vol. v, cli. 47, for life of C. ; see 
also R. F. Johnston, Confucianism and 
Modern China, 1934; Lin Yutang (ed.). 
The Wisdom of Confucius, 1939; M. Collis, 
The First Holy One, 1948; A. DoebUn, 
Confucius, 1948; H. O. Creel, Confucius: 
(he Man and the 3Iyth, 1951. 

Confusion, Circle of, see Circle of 
Confusion. 

Cong, Cross of, one of the chief treasures 
of the National Museum of Ireland, see 
Dublin. It is probably 12th cent, 
metalwork and was originally made as a 
reliquary for a fragment of the True Cross. 

Cong4 d’Elire (in Anglo-Fr. conge de 
eslire) means leave to elect, and is applied 
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in England to the warrant or licence from 
the Crown to the dean and chapter of a 
cathedral, authorising them to elect a 
bishop or archbishop, as the case may be, 
to a vacant see. 

Conger Eel {C(moer\ mxiscnlar, vora- 
cious fish of the family Congridae. In 
colour It is usually whitish below and a 
dark blue-grey above, whilst its length 
varies from 3 to even 10 ft. It has no 
pelvic fins or scales, but its dorsal fin is 
continuous and stretches very far forward. 
These eels have wide mouths, sharp, 
closely packed teeth, and free tongues, 
and though their flesh is coarse are quite 
edible. They are widely distributed over 
the temperate and tropical seas. 
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THE CROSS OF CONG 


Congestion, localised excess of blood in 
the arteries, veins, or capillaries. It is 
to be distinguished from plethora, or 
general excess of blood. C., or hyper* 
aeraia, may be classified as arterial or 
venous, active or passive, inflammatory 
or atonic, functional or hypostatic; or if 
associated with difCeront parts, as cere- 
bral, spinal, pulmonary, renal, hepatic, 
etc. Arterial or active hyperaemia is 
caused by the increased flow of blood to a 
part; it may be inflammatory, when the 
blood is in excess for the purpose of 
eliminating irritating substances ; or 
functional, when it is due to the normal 
action of some organ. Venous or passive 
hyperaemia is caused by delay in the 
return of the blood to the heart; it may be 
atonic, when it is due to the enfeebled or 


obstructed state of the circulatory system ; 
or hypostatic, when it is due to the action 
of gravitation. The last two states are 
necessarily often associated. 

Active hyperaemia may be caused by 
nervous disturbance due to emotion, as 
in blushing; by increased functional 
activity; or by local external stimulation, 
as the application of heat, poultices, etc. 
The symptoms are redness in the adjacent 
parts and a throbbing which eventually 
becomes painful. If long continued, a 
possible effect is hypertrophy of the 
tissues affected, owing to the excess of 
nourishment; while a sudden hyperaemia 
may result In the rupture of blood-vessels 
and the exudation of blood into the neigh- 
bouring parts. 

Passive hyperaemia may be caused by 
loss of power in the heart due to old 
age, debility, or valvular disease. It may 
also b(‘ indnoed by the action of cold 
which constricts the veins and capillaries 
without affecting the deeper lying arteries ; 
or by applying a ligatAiro or tight bandage 
to a limb or other part. The most 
dangerous conditions are occasioned by 
embolism, or the ]>locking of a blood- 
vessel by a fragmtiiit of tissue carried 
along with the blood -stream; or throm- 
bosis, wlilch is the sudden clotting of the 
blood at some point in the course of a 
vessel. The surface symptoms of passive 
hyperaemia include a deopeuiug of the 
%Jour to purple. The possible effects are 
exudation of blood into adjacent parts or 
necrosis of tissues owing to failure of the 
nutritive functions of the blood. 

(I. of the lung is a stage of heart disease 
and of pneumonia, and may occur by 
reason of the settlement of venous blood 
in the base of the lung when the heart is 
enfeebled by old ago or the exhausting 
effe(5ts of fevers, etc., resulting in hypo- 
static pnemnonia. 0. of the kidney is 
active when there is irritation from 
drugs such as cantharides, or from 
microblc poisons ; it is passive In heart and 
lung disease or w^ien the vena cava is 
ol>8tructed by tumours. C. of the liver 
and digestive tract is a normal condition 
during the process of digestion. It may 
become excessive through the use of rich 
or stimulating food. C. at the rectum may 
lead to the formation of haemorrhoids or 
piles. C. of the brain is often due to 
embolism or thrombosis, in which case it is 
known as apoplexy and Is characterised 
by varying degrees of loss of consciousness 
and paralysis according to the site of the 
vessels involved. C. is sometimes induced 
for remedial purposes, as in the applica- 
tion of poultices, hot air, etc. See Bier’s 
Congestion Treatment. 

Congleton, mimicipal bor. of Cheshire, 
England, on the R. Dane, 8 m. SW. of 
Macclesfield. Its prin. manufs. j^e 
textiles and machine tools. Moreton Old 
Hall lies m. SW. of C.; it is a property 
of the National Trust. Dating from 
between 1569 and 1589, it is generally 
considered to be one of the most perfect 
specimens of the block and white * 
architectural style in England. Pop. 
15,600. ^ ^ 

Conglomerates (from Lat. conglomerare 



to form into a ball) is the geologrical name 
for consolidated gi’avels or bonldery 
deposits, many of which were formed as 
beach deposits. C. consist of rounded 
pebbles, which owe their smooth surfaces 
to attrition during transport in the 
water, set in a matrix of finer material. 
In some beach deposits the boulders 
and pebbles make practically the whole of 
the rock and the interstitial material is 
reduced to the spaces between the tightly 
packed pebbles. In other C. the pebbles 
are scattered through a rock composed for 
the most part of liner grained material; 
the term ‘boulder bed’ can be used for 


Congo 

the C. mouth, which was belieyed to be 
the outlet of the Niger R., but the 
expedition ended fatally. Later 2 
expeditions under Cameron and Grady 
went to tho assistance of Livingstone, who 
d. at Lake Bangweulu. Cameron’s ex< 
pedition led politically to tho opening-up 
of the country under the auspices of King 
Leopold, and in 1877 Stanley made his 
famous voyage down tho C. from the Lua- 
laba to the sea, Tho actual source of tho 
riv. is still disputed. Geographically tho 
Lubudl. which flows into tho Lualaba 
above Bukania, is the headatroam of the 
(!., as from there to tho mouth of the C. 
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rocks with a few boulders very much 
larger than tho particles iiiakliig up the 
bulk of tho rock. The pebbles in a con- 
glomerate arc usually of liard and resistant 
rock such as quartzite, chert, flint, sand- 
stone, gneiss, or granite. O. may be formed 
also imder continental conditions, by 
streams, as screes or talus cones, or as 
fanglomerates on tho margins of inland 
plains. In some continental C. the pebbles 
are less well rounded than in marine C. 
The form of the conglomerate bod may 
indicate the way in which it originated, 
as may the nature of the adjoining rocks, 
Congo, second riv. of tho continent of 
Afinca in point of drainage area (1,425,000 
sq. m.), and also in point of length (about 
3000 ra.) whilst in volume of water it is 
surpassed only by the Amazon and the 
Mekong. The mouth of the C. was first 
discovered in 1482 by Diogo Cdo, the 
Portuguese explorer, who estab. a settle- 
ment. Nearly 400 years later a Brit, 
expedition under Capt. Tuckey surveyed 


the riv. valley shows normal development. 
But if the source of the C^. is to bo found in 
the hoadstreain of its furthest trib., tho 
(’. may bo said to rise in a high table-laud 
between Lakes Tanganyika and Nyasa at 
an altitude of 5000 ft. Its 2 head- 
streams, tho Chozi and (’hambezi, after 
their union, enter Lake Bangweulu, and 
on their exit at the S. corner are known as 
tho Luapula, which soon hurls itself over 
the Mumbatuta Falls. With a breadth 
varying from 300 to 1150 yds., tho 
Luapula passes through Ijake Mweru 
(2800 ft. high), and in its joiuncy across 
the Mitumba Mts falls some 1000 ft. 
Soon afterwards tho main riv. is joined by 
the Lualaba and Lnbudi, together with 
2 other streams from tho W. Up to 
the Stanley Falls, 2 rapids only — those 
at Nyangwe and Ukassa — ^mako the C. 
unnavigaole. Stretching now often over 
a m. from bank to bank, it receives from 
the E. the Lukuga, which drains Lake 
Tanganyika, and further N. tho Lira and 
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Ui'lndi, coming from the forest tracts. 
The Middle C., which enters the alluvial 
plain of W. equatorial Africa at an 
elevation of 1300 ft., runs mainly in a 
westerly direction till it turns sharply 
southward near Bangala. Of the S. 
tribs. the Lomami, which pursues a course 
mostly parallel to the Upper C., is the 
chief, whilst the Lulonga joins the main 
stream many m. to the W. Other affluents 
on this side are the Ruki and the streams 
of the groat Kasai system, including the 
Uukeni, Sankuru, Lulua, Djiraa, and 
Kwango. Joining the Middle 0. on the 
right or N. bank are the great Aruwiini 
and Iturl, which rise near Lake Albert 
and water the equatorial forests, the 
Hubi, and the Ubangi or Welle, which is 
far the largest trib. on tliis side. Below 
the Ubangi is the Hanga, which flows irit^ 
the C. with a southerly direction. Tbert; 
are many lacustrine expansions along 
the Middle C., tlie last being tliat of 
Stanley Pool, which Is 1000 ft above 
sea level. This part of the riv. is navi- 
gable for some 1020 m. Above Man- 
yauga, on the Lower C’., there are about 
20 rapids in a coarse of 90 m. From this 
place to Isangila, a distance of 70 m., the 
riv. is navigable, whilst below 10 more 
falls Intervene. During this part of its 
course the C, drops 850 ft. in 14(> m. 
Round the non-navigable sections of the 
riv. railways have been constructed to 
carry freight, etc. From Matadi to the 
Atlantic, which the great liv. finally 
reaches with a S. -westerly course, the 
distance is c. 90 in., and may bo covered 
by ocean vessels. The C-. alone of African 
rivs. can boast of a true estuary, the 
bottom being a great canyon extending 
100 m. out to sea and obtaining in some 
places a depth of 4000 ft below the normal 
sea level. At its mouth the C. is 6 m. 
wide. See T. A, Barnes, The Wonderland 
of the Eastern Congo, 1922. 

Congo, Belgian, formerly Congo Free 
State and now a colony of Belgium. Its 
coast-line is only 25 m., but its whole area 
is some 925,780 sq. m. The B. C. is 
bounded on tlio N. by Fr. Equatorial 
Africa, on the NE. by tlio Sudan, on the 
E. by Uganda and Tanganyika.., on the 
SE. by N. Hliodesia, on the SW. by 
Angola, and on the W. by the Atlantic. 
The eoutral zone of the colony is a great 
table-land with an average altitude of 
3000 ft above soa level. It is a well- 
watered country, covered witli wooded 
savannahs and forests which grow in the 
riv. valleys, especially towards the E. and 
NE. of the state. The forest region, 
stretching from Ltiko Albert to the mouth 
of tho Aruwimi, known variously as the 
Great Congo, tho Stanley (from its dis- 
coverer), and the Pygmy (from tho small 
people inhabiting it) Forest, covers an 
area of 25,000 sq. m. Insect and animal 
life of brilUant colour and every variety of 
form flourish. The long mt. chain, 
known as the Mitumba Mts., which 
has peaks varying in height from 5000 to 
10,000 ft, runs from the SE. boimdary in 
a N. -easterly direction to Lake Tai^an- 
ylka, and then northward past Lake Kivu 
to Lake Albert. The Bambara Hills, to 


the W. of Tanganyika, are an offshoot of 
this range. The W. slopes dosoend gently 
to the C. basin, but the E. face is often 
very abrupt. The Ciystal Mts. follow the 
coast-line. N. of Lake Kivu, the W. 
shores of which are in tho colony, are 
sev. volcanoes which belong geographi- 
cally to the Nile basin. The O. H., dealt 
with in another article, is the most 
important physical feature of the state, 
as it is also largely responsible for its 
commercial development. Rubber is 
obtained from the lianas of the forest. 
Giant baobabs grow on the savaimahs, 
and in tho forests many timber trees, 
such as teak, ebony, mahogany, besides 
bamboo palms and resin -yielding trees, 
and groat euphorbias and orchillas aic 
plentiful. There are abundant ))lantain 
and banana trees, and in some parts 
cotton and coffee plants are indigenous. 
Crocodiles and hippopotami are found in 
great numbers in the riv., whilst red 
buffaloes and antelopes wander in tho 
open country, and in the forests a great 
variety of wild animals abounds, including 
the chimpanzee and other monkeys, the 
lion, elephant, jackal, leopard, etc. 
Storks, parrots, and ibises arc quite 
common, and terns, hawks, and herons 
are found by the banks of the O. Ants, 
mosquitoos, spiders, etc., exist everywhere, 
whilst dragonflies and butterflies are 
, noted for their goigoous colourings, 
jid Tlio great humidity of the oliinate, 
combined with the heat, discourages 
European settlements, although in 1955 
there were 89,311 whites, including 
69,813 Belgians; 2002 British; 4503 Por- 
tuguese; 258 S. Africans; and 195.5 
French. Situated in the zone of the 
equator, the ann. variation of temp. Is 
slight. I’he coldest month is July, tho 
hottest Feb., tho average ann. temp, 
being 90® F. In tho W. of the colony rain 
falls regularly between Oct. and May, tho 
I’cst of the year being the dry season. It 
will thort^fore be seen that along the lower 
i*eaches of the C. the period of heavy 
rains coincides with that of the greatest 
heat, 80 that it is not surprising that 
fevers are ranch more prevalent here than 
in the central plateaux, where, moreover, 
tho precipitation is dispersed fairly evenly 
over the whole year. The rainfall varies, 
rising sometimes to 38 in. 

(’ennmunirations. There were (1953) 
74,000 m. of roads (20,000 m. first class); 
and 3100 m. of railway line stretched from 
Matadi, tho most important i>ort on 
the lower Congo, to Dolo on tho Stanley 
Pool. There is also a line from Stanley 
Falls to the Nile and from Stanley Falls 
to Nyanagwe on Lake Tanganyika. The 
R. Congo (q.v.) is navigable from its 
mouth to Matadi (e. 90 m.) by ocean going 
vessels. The next 250 m. as far as Stanley 
Pool (Leopoldville) is impeded by rapids. 
After the Pool, for 1000 m., as far as 
Stanley Falls, the riv. Is again navigable. 
Togetlicr with the many and great tribu- 
taries, 6300 ni. of waterways are open to 
shipping. Air mail services are well 
developed locally, and there are frequent 
services to Europe, to the Federation of 
Rhodesia, and to S. Africa. Wireless 
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stations are ^tab. at 150 points. Aifricnl- 
ture is stUl very tmdeveJoped. There are, 
howerer, coooa, coffee, rice, rubber, and 
tobacco plantations, and maize, manioc, 
and sugar-cane are also grown. Cotton is 
being increasingly cultivated and exported. 
Oil palms are abundant and supply an 
ever-increasing trade in palm oil and 
palm kernels, Bich deposits of uranium, 
radium, zinc, iron, cobalt, copper, and 
copper ore are found in Katanga, especially 
the S. dists. Diamonds are found in the 
Kasai dist. and include both gem and 
industrial varieties. Gold mines are 
worked at Kilo and the Mboga dist.. Lake 
Albert (30 m. E. of Kilo), and also at 
Ruwe in Katanga. Other minerals 
worked include manganese, zinc concen- 
trates, and tin. Large radium deposits 
occur in the Elisabeth ville Prov., where 
the large copper deposits are found. 
Bakuma is the centre of a rich tin region. 
Diamond-bearing gravels are exploited in 
the S. The gathering of the caoutchouc 
from rubber vines is tho staple industry. 
Other exports, 75 per cent of which are 
sent to Belgium, are ivory, palm oil, 
coffee, rice, coooa, timber, and white copal. 
Food, machinery* clothing, and arms are 
the chief imports. 

The inhab. of the colony belong to the 
Bantu-Negro stock, but the small Pygmy 
bands, diitributod in the great forests, 
probably are the survivors of the aborh 
ginals of Central Africa. In the E. the® 
are a number of tribes of Hamitic stock. 
They all speak different dialects of Bantu, 
but most of them understand Swahili. 
Elaborate funeral rites and the propitia- 
tion of countless malignant spirits are the 
chief articles of religion. The Bantu pop. 
is given eJt 12,026,159. Chief tns are the 
cap., Leopoldville, pop. 110,000 (16,564 
whites); Matadi (400 whites); Elizabeth- 
ville (11,006 whites). 

Cameron's expedition in 1875 led to the 
formation of the Association Inter- 
nationale Africaine under the auspices of 
Leopold II, king of the Belgians. The 
association was to suppress slavery and to 
civilise Africa, and a great impetus was 
given to the movement by the discoveries 
of H. M. Stanley (q.v.) in 1877. In 1885 
the 0. Free State was given international 
status by the treaty of Berlin. Before 
slavery could be suppressed, war took 
place between the Belgians and the Arab 
traders under Tippoo Tib. To aid the 
state to recover financially from the 
effects of the war Leopold adopted the 
concession system for exploiting tho 
natural resources of the country. Tho 
system led to many abuses and the C. 
Free State was formally annexed by 
Belgium In 1908. Tho state became an 
absolute monarchy. A governor-general, 
with civil and military powers, represents 
the king in Africa. At home a colonial 
minister, advised by a colonial council, 
now supervises the government of the 
state, which for administrative purposes 
is divided Into 6 prove.; the prove, are 
divided into 18 diets., the diets, into 123 
ters. A unlv. centre has been estab. at 
Kieantu, and technical and agric. colleges 
have been estab., chiefiy to educate 


recruits for the armed force of the state. 
European children (14,036) are edue. 
at 67 schools, and native children 
(1,063,119) at 24,577 schools (1953). A 
univ. was estab. at Lavanium. near 
Leopoldville, in 1954, and another (a state 
univ.) at Elisabethvllle in 1956. in 1927 
some ter. in SW. B. C., area 3600 sq. km., 
was ceded to Portugal in exchange for an 
area of 3 sq. km. in the O. estuary. The 
cattle country of Ruanda-Unindl, for- 
merlv In Ger. B. Africa, is included in the 
Belgian administration of the C. xmder 
mandate from tho League of Nations. 
See also Congo. There is a dearth of 
books in English on the Belgian Congo, 
but the Board of Trade and Foreign 
Office publioationfl contain up-to-date 
statistics. Sev. travel books of doubtful 
value to the student have been pub. 

Congo, French, see French Equatorial 
Africa. 

Congo Red, see Dve. 

Congregation (Lat. cum, with, gregare, 
to gather into a flock), collection of people, 
the term usually being applied to those 
gathered together for public worship. In 
the Rom. Catholic Church it denotes 
certain bodies of men — such as cardinals 
— who meet together with a special object 
connected with the affairs of that Church . 
Thus there is the O. of tho Goimoll, which 
enunciates the formal Interpretation of 
the Council of Trent; the C. of tho Propa- 
ganda, which looks after missionary 
affairs: that of the Holy Office of tho 
Inquisition, which judges matters of faith ; 
the C. of the Index, forbidding the reading 
of certain books; and sev. others. The 
term is sometimes applied to a body of 
men who undertake to observe certain 
rules, but are under vows less strict than 
those of the monks, as the Passionists and 
others. It also signifies a certain number 
of monasteries which band togetlior in 
an autonomous federation: thus in the 
Benedictine order tliero were the C.a of 
Bursfeld and St Maur. Tho univs. are 
governed by bodies known as G.s, com- 
posed of all resident Masters and Doctors. 
The Congregationalists obtained their 
name from the fact that they believe In 
the basis of government being laid down 
by each C. for itself. 

Congregation of the Holy Office of the 
Inquisition, see Office, Holy. 

Congregationalism, name given to that 

g art of the Protestant CJhurch which. 

1 organisation, is based on Independency, 
in the sense that each body of worshippers 
or congregation is locally governed and 
answerable only to itself. It is one of 
the most important of the Free Churches 
in the United Kingdom, and occupies an 
equally Important position among the 
Protestant non-episcopal churches of 
the U.S.A. Regarded generally, it is one 
of the three great systems of eccles. 
gov. and organisation as contrasted with 
Episcopacy on the one hand and Presby- 
terianism on the other. In England, the 
original home of the principles of C., its 
rise and development were very gradual, 
and began in a separatist movement from 
the Church as under the supreme headship 
of the Crown. In Mary's reign small 
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secret congregations met under Protestant arrival in 1620 of Wm Brewster, elder 
clergy, and without them if such were of the refugee Church in Leyden, whose 
not obtainable; In Elizabeth’s i*elgn these small band founded Plymouth in the 
meetings increased and, realising that no modem Massachusetts, though strictly 


real chance of reformation was coming^ 
definitely to arrange themselves 


this group were Separatists. The euthu- 

siasm that marked the early years of 

In local bodies and conform only to what Amer. C. waned and it was not until 
they held to be the real teaching of the 1734 that the ‘revivalist* work of Jona- 
N.T. Robert Browne (1 550-1633) stands than Edwards (followed by that of White- 
out as the most Important figure and field in 1740) roused fresh zeal. But the 


leader of the separatist Puritans; after 
great persecution he and as many of his 


Edwardian standpoint was followed by 
nearly fifty years of apathy, during which 


congregation as were able emigrated interest centred mainly on doctrinal 
to Zeeland in Holland. Here they were controversy. The ‘New England Theo- 
tolerated, but owing to differences among logy * of Edwards, Bellamy, and Timothy 
themselves this community broke up. Dwight soon became predominant,^ and 
Persecution in England gave them extra was generally in vogue at the her" 


strength, but again differences arose; 
Smyth, one of the Zeeland commimlty, 
became a Baptist, and a Baptist com- 
munity settled in England ; John Robin - 
whose views were identical In the 


of the 19th cent. The ‘Literal’ school of 
Chauncy and Mayhow, however, rapidly 
grew in importance, and as early as 
1805 was recognised in Harvard College 
as predominant. C. has never, however. 


ma/n with those of modern G., differed made much headway in the 8. states, the 
from Robert Browne, and started largo influence of the above theological schools, 


and for a time flourishing communities. 
During the Civil war the Independents, 


which emerged out of the old Calvlnistio 
theology of the early New England 


policy in the W. states and ters. There 
has, in the last few decades, been a spread 
in the community of innovations in 

t ctrinal opinions, and a wider diversity 
belief, with the result that ‘ Evangelical’ 
(popular sense) rather than ‘Calvmlstio’ 
is the more appropriate definition of 
Amer. Congregational preachers and 


as they now began to be called, grew and settlers, being more or less confined to 
estab. themselves widely and firmly, and New England states. But it has spread 
had a great influence in resisting the totheW., although it was not until about 
estab. of Presbyterianism. The real 1860 that Amor. Congrogationalists began 
hist, of religious liberty may be regarded to unite and to spread their distl^tive 
as beginning at that time and through ^ 

them. Cromwell was a follower and 
supporter of thorn, especially in their 
political views, and the Protectorate saw 
them firmly settled. The Restoration 
forced them, with the Baptists and Eng. 

ITosbytorians, into Nonconformity. The 

hist, of early C. is closely connected yvith . ' 

the Puritan migration to America (see churches. Besides some 600 foreign 
below). The Toleration Act, 1689, gave mission churches, there are at the prespt 
freedom of religious thought to all parties, date about 6600 Congregation^ ohurohos 
and this was followed by a period in the U.S.A. More than 600 of them 
of stagnation or apathy, not only arc in the state of Miwsoohusetts, whi<fii 
confined to them, to be stirred to a greater is the stronghold o* C., no other state 
spiritual enthusiasm under the inspii-a- reaching the 400 mark. The members of 
tlon of the Methodist movement of the the body number 1,350,000. In 1931 
18th cent., when the numbers of Congrega- the Congre^tonal Churches united mth 
tional bodies increased enormously. The the Amer. Christian 
19th cent, was marked by a tendency to merger was agreed 
combination. lu 1811 the Congregation and Reformed Chi^h. -Se^. ^^^^ 
Union of Scotland was formed, and in Hwtori/ o/ 

1831 the Congregational Union of Eng- 1^07; A. Peel, .4 Rrir/ Hwtow o/ 
land and Wales. In 1896 the Congrega- Congregaiumaliam, 1931, and (L U. Atkins 
tionaUsts and the EvanTOlical Union com- and F. L. Fagley, Hwfon/ of Armrxean 
billed In Scotland. The Congregational Coripregaitonmi^y 1942. 

(Jnion is one of the prln. members of the Congress ]Lat. coiwrcssus, ^ assembty, 
FreJ^ ChVeh Councibf^^^^ In 1893. It from cum, tether and » s^ep). 

siinnorts home and foreign missions, the In Its diplomatic sense a C. means _a 
London SSssionary So^ty especially gathering together of 
owimr much to it. All social reform representatives to discuss questions of 
movements are supported by it. The international interest. lamous C.s of 
Memorial H^ll iS FarrSagdon Street, the past wore those of Munster and 
Londom is tlm official centre. . There are which rested in the t^at^ 

about 4200 churijhes and mission stations of Westphalia, 1648, ana at tiie en a oi 
in Great Britain with over 1000 churches the Tliirty Years War; of Radstadt, at the 
to Sd^anloSereSreatoochurch^ 

to many parts of tiie European eoritment. of Vienna, at tto end of tne iNaponramo 

IIS'ooTteS^s iifMndf‘l21^oS M 

to Wales ISd 35 500 In Sratland. The 1878, at the elose of the Russo-Turkish 

SSLtoed' 1949 %th he^qnStera hi a^mbly which directs national or federal 
th?MemoVtel HaU, ’ as contradistinguished from state - 


TraroflSer.™ begins with the proT. eonoems (see arUcle below). 


Still 
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more recently the name has become a£soci‘ Federal constitution, and arose out of 
ated with the Indian Nationalist or Home the old continental 0. held since 1789. 


Rule movement (see Indian National 
O oKOEKSS) and the Trades Union G., to 
which body are afiUiated most of the Brit 
trade unions (see Trades Union Con- 

ORESS). 

Congress, library of, see IjXbrary of 
Congress. 

Congress of the United States, the 
National Legislature, consisting of the 
Senate and tlie House of Representatives. 
The Senate numbers 96 members, each 
state electing 2 memhers for a period of 
six years, one-third retiring every two 
years. The House of Representatives 
consists of 435 members from the states, 
elected on a basis of pop., including a 
delegate from Alaska, a delegate from 
Hawaii, and one resident commissioner 
from Vuerto Rico. The C. is subject to 
the constitution, which it may not amend 
save by a two -thirds majority in each 
House, follo^ved by approval by throe- 
fourths of the states in the Union; and it 
is not concerned with the executive 
power, wdiich is decided by popular elec- 
uoii. Its legislative power is limited by 
the existence of the govs, of the individual 
states, which it may not overrule. The 
Supreme Court of the U.S.A. has the right 
to nullify any Act of C. which is judged 
imconstitutional. ^^'ithin the constitu- 
tion the pow’ers of C. are; (1) to levy 
taxes, duties, imports, and excises; (2) tp| 
borrow money on the credit of the | 
U.S.A. ; (3) to regulate commerce, foreign 
and interstate; (4) to establish a uniform 
rule of natif)naliBation and uniform laws 
on bankmptcy; (5) to coin money and to 
fix the standard of weights and measures; 

(6) to provide for the punishment of 
counterfeiting the securities and ctirrent 
coin of the U.S.A. (a resulting power of C. 
Includes the whole of the Criminal ('ode); 

(7) to establish post offices and post roads: 

(8) to promote the progress of science and 
the useful arts; (9) to constitute tribunals 
inferior to the Supreme Court; (10) to 
punish piracies and felonies on the high 
seas and offences against the law of 
nations; (11) to declare Avar; (12) to raise 
armies ; ( 1 3) to maintain a navy ; ( 1 4) to call 
forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel 
invasions; (15) to provide for organising, 
arming, and disciplining tho militia; (16) to 
exercise exclusive legislation over the 
national capital; and (17) to make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers, within these terms C. has to 
deal with a vast amount of legislation. 
Bills are proposed by private members, 
and the committee system has been 
Introduced for reporting on and sorting 
out those which merit immediate con- 
sideration. The President has the pow'er 
of veto (see Aoi’). C. meets once a year, 
but the President may convene one or 
both of the Houses in special session. 
The ftret session lasts from Dec. of the 
odd-numbered years until the summer; 
the second session lasts from Dec. of the 
even-numbered years until 4 Mar. C. 
came into being after the adoption of the 


Congreve, William (1670-*1729), drama- 
tist. b. Bardsey, Yorks. He was educ. at 
Kilkenny school, where he was a contem- 
porary of Swift, and at Trinity College, 
Dublin. His father woe a lieutenant in 
the Irish Army and his father’s home was 
Lismore Castle. C. himself was b, on the 
estate of his great-uncle on his mother’s 
side. Sir John Lewis. Intending to go to 
the Bar, ho left Ireland and came to 
London, whore he entered himself as a 
student of the Middle Temple; but he 
soon abandoned law for literature. He 
made his dObut as a man of letters witli 
a novel. Incognita or Love and Duty 
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Ucconcihd, 1692, pub. under a pseudonym. 
He next turned bdB attention to the stage, 
and his first comedy. The Old BaefuTor, 
was produced, 4 years after it was 
written, at J)ury Lane in Jan. i 693. This 
was suftlciently successful to justify tho 
management in putting up, in Nov. of 
the same year, Ids second play', The Double 
Dealer, which proved very popular. Some 
time after, Betterton and others of tho 
Drury Lane company^ seceded, and 
opened a new theatre in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields on 30 April 1695, with (’.’s Love for 
Lore, This proved so much to tho liking 
of the public, and consequently so profit- 
able to the managers, that C. was given a 
share in the theatre, he, for his part, 
uudortiiking to produce a play every 
year. With this condition, however, ho 
did not comply. Indeed, he wrote only 
2 more pieces, a tragedy% The Mourning 
Bride, played at the Lincoln’s Inn Theatre 
in 1697, and a comedy. The Way of the 
World in 1700. The Way of the World was 
I'eoelved coldly, but tho author assured 
his sympathisers that he was indifferent. 
His other literary work was the ooinposl- 
tion of poems not of serious importance. 
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He rendered some serrioe to letters by 
assistingr Dryden in his trans. of Juvenal, 
1692. and Virgil, 1697, of which assistance 
Dryden made due acknowledgment. 0., 
in company with Wycherley, Vanbrugh, 
and Dryden, was severely mauled in 
Jeremy Collier's Short View of the Im~ 
moraXitv of the. English Stage, 1698. The 
other writers kept silent — Dryden after- 
wards admitted the justice of the reproof 
— but C. replied in the same year in a 
pamphlet Amendments of Mr Collier*s 
False and Imperfect Citations (from C.’s 
plays), which Collier answered vigorously 
and effectively. 

C. had ample means, derived from sine- 
cures, for from 1695 to 1707 ho was com- 
missioner for licensing hackney-coaches, 
an ofllce which 10 years later he exchanged 
for the more lucrative oommissionership 
of wine licences. In 1714 he exchanged 
this position for that of secretary for 
Jamaica, worth about £700 a year, which 
he held conjointly with a place in the 
pipo-offloe, that brought him in nearly as 
much. He had lived with Mrs. Bracegirdle 
— there were nimours that he married her 
— but on his death ho left her a legacy of 
only £200, and left the duchess of Marl- 
borough, who did not want money, the 
bulk of his estate, worth about £10,000. 
The duchess spent £7000 of the money on a 
diamond nooKlacc. All this has pre- 
judiced C.'s reputation as a man; but 
his legacy to the wealthy duchess is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the money 
was destined for her daughter who was his 
child. For how otheiwise could he, 
without scandal, have transmitted it? The 
duchess bequeathed the legacy to the 
daughter, IMary. Mrs. Bracegirdle, to 
whom C. was faithful for 10 years, and 


and of his subsequent motives and 
character, besides oonfhming vaiioua facts 
concerning his birth and youth. Hitherto, 
C.*8 reputation as a man has suffered from 
Voltaire's statement that C. referred to his 
own works as 'trifles,' and told Voltaire 
that he would rather be considered 'a 
gentleman who led a life of plainness and 
simplicity' than a dramatist, Bnt C.'s 
estimate of his own work, which disgusted 
Voltaire, was not due to false modesty 
or to snobbishness. 'Being a thorough 
artist and also a detached imamhitious 
man, he considered the comedies which 
had made his reputation “trifles"; even 
Love for Love he thought “homely fare," 
though for The Way to the World ho made 
no such apology.* There are eds. of C.'s 
plays by A. C. Ewald (1887), W. Archer 
(1912), and J. W. Crutch (1927). C.'s 
Compute Works, including the adaptation 
of Molibre’s Monsieur de Pourceaugnac, 
Squire Treloohy, written in collaboration 
with Vanbrugh and Walsh (1704), ed. by 
Dr Montague Summers, was pub. in 
4 vols, in 1923. See Sir E. Gosso, Life 
of William Congreve, 1888, 1924; D. C. 
Taylor, Willi am Congreve, 1931. 

Congreve, Sir William (1772-1828), 
inventor of the C. rocket which was 
successfully employed at the siege of 
Copenhagen, Lord Gambier’s engagement 
in the Basque Roads (1809), and at 
Leipzig (1813), where the Rocket I’roop 
^ the Royal Artillery did yeoman service, 
ccsides publishing three treatises on his 
rocket, which was later superseded by 
Hale’s, C. patented many other inven- 
tions, including a process of colour 
printing, pyrotechnic improvements, a 
smoke-consuming device, and a gun- 
recoil mounting. 


who left him for the wealthy Lord Scars- 
dale, had retired in easy circumstances 
20 years before C, d. After 1710 C. was 
afflicted with bad sight and bad health. 
He met his death as the result of injuries 
received in a carriage acxiident, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

C.'s plays arc chiefly remarkable for 
olished dialogue coupled with a cynical 
eartlessneps and a fashionable licentious- 
ness. The Way of the World, his master- 
ieco, scintillates with an arctic brilliance, 
n few plays is the art more adroit, the wit 
more polished; yet in few is there less of 
real human interest. It was the fault of 
C.’s age, perhaps, that ho could not deviate 
from the restrictions of artificial comedy 
into those broader scenes of life and that 
wider outlook which lift Vanbrugh, 
despite his inferior technique, almost to 
the level of C. C. has not the robustness 
nor audacity of Wycherley, but in his own 
mode and sphere ho is unsurpassed. The 
Way of the. W'orld ran for over 100 nights 
at the Lyric, Hammersmith, in 1923, and 
has been put on more than once in recent 
years. The long run of Loi^e for Love, 
reyived during the Second World War, 
showed that C.'s popularity as a dramatist 
had actually, in 1944, reached again the 
pitch it once a ttained in his lifetime. J . C'. 
Hodges's William Congreve : the M an, 1944, 
helps towards a better understanding 
of C.'s early success as a playwright 


Coni, see Cuneo. 

Conia, Conine, or Coniine (ChHitN), 
alkaloid contained in the seeds of the 
spotted hemlock (Conium maculaium). It 
is a colourless, oily liquid with a pene- 
trating smell, boils at 167® C., turns brown 
on exposure to the air, and is soluble in 
alcohol. It is strongly basic; the prin. 
salts are coniine hydrochloride and coniine 
hydrobromate. The alkaloid and its salts 
are strongly poisonous: moderate doses 
produce motor paralysis without loss of 
consciousness, and larger doses cause 
death by paralysis of the organs of 
respiration. Small doses are valuable in 
acute mania, delirium tremens, and 
tetanus. 

Conic Sections, curves which are formed 
by the intersection of a cone by planes in 
difiEerent directions. See Geometby, 
Higher Pure O, 

Conical Projection, system by which 
points, linos, and areas on the surface of a 
sphere or other solid are represented by 
corresponding markings on the surface 
of an enveloping cone. As the earth is a 
spheroid, it is Impossible to represent 
accurately on a plane map the relative 
distances of points on the earth’s surface. 
A cone, however, is a surface which can 
be unrolled, or spread out on a plane, to 
form a sector of a circle. If, therefore, 
the earth is imagined to he enveloped by 
a cone touching a certain parallel of 
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lat., the distances on that parallel are 
accurately rendered on the map when 
spread out, while the inaccuracy increases 
as the reedons on the earth’s surface 
become more remote from that parallel. 
In such a map the meridians are repre- 
sented by straight lines conTei^g to the 
polo, and the parallels by circles having 
the vertex of the cone as centre. The 
method is particiilarly applicable to maps 
of the polar regions. 

Coniferae, most important class of 
G 3 rmnoBperm 8 , consisting of about 400 
species of resinous trees and shrubs, 
now grouped under the families Pinaceae, 
Cupiessaceae, and Taxaceae. They are 
mostly erect evergreens, except larch 
{Larix), and usually grow In dense forests 
in temperate and sub-tropical parts and 
mts of the world. Stems are usually 
freely branched, leaves simple and 
usually small, flowers always unisexual, 
the male in cones or catkins on the main 
axis, the female in cones with naked 
ovules on the surfaces of the scales; 
fertilisation is by means of a pollen tube. 
The class furnishes softwood timber, 
resin, turpentine, tars, etc., and a few 
species produce edible seeds. See W. 
Dallimore and A. B. Jackson, A Handbook 
of Coniferae^ including Oinkgoaceae^ 1923. 

Gonil, Sp. vU. in the prov. of Oddiz. on 
the Atlantic, at the mouth of the Salado. 
It has sard&e and tunny fisheries. Pop. 
5500 . # 

Conine, or Coniine, see Conia. 

Coningham, Sir Arthur (1895-1948), air 
marshal, b. Brisbane, Australia, and odiic*. 
at Wellington College, New Zealand, and 
at New Zealand ITnir. Enlisted in 
Canterbury (Ne^v Zealand) Mounted 
Rifles, 1914, but after service in the 
Middle E. was invalided out of the army, 
1916. Later he joined the Royal Flying 
Corps, serving with great distinction in 
France as a fighter pilot. Commanded a 
flight of aircraft in 1925 on the first flight 
from Cairo to Kano (Nigeria), thus 
opening the way to an air route across 
Africa. Awarded A.F.O., 1926. Held 

sev. important posts before his transfer in 
1941 to the Middle E., where he was put 
in command of the air forces in Libya, 
later known as the desert air force. He 
and Sir A. Tedder (q.v.) were the primary 
designers of the air side of the plan by 
which the action of all tliree services was 
integrated; for though such a system had 
long existed in theory, it was first applied 
in Libya. In Feb. 1943 C, was assi^ed 
the work of concerting the air operations 
in support of the Brit. First and Eighth 
Armies in Tunis. With the acting rank of 
air marshal C. was then put in command 
of the NW. African tactical air force and 
continued to command the tactical air 
forces in the field in Sicily and Italy. In 
1944 he was appointed air officer com- 
manding the R.A.F. second tactical air 
force, which operated with the Brit, and 
Canadian Armies on the W. front. After 
the war he became air officer commanding 
in chief. Flying Training Command. 
Killed when travelling as a civilian 
passen^r in an aircralt* which was lost 
on a flight from the Azores to Bermuda. 


ConiBbrough, tn in Yorkshire, England, 
5 m. from Doncaster, celebrated for its 
ruined Norman castle. Rhinoceros bones 
have been found here. Pop. 16,500. 

ConlBton, vil. on the shores of C. lake 
in the N. Lonsdale div. of Lancashire. 
England. There are slate quarries in the 
vicinity. John Ruskin resided at Brant- 
wood, his property in the par., and is 
buried in the churchyard. Pop. 1100. 

ConiBton Grits and Flags belong to the 
Ludlow group, which is the geological 
name of one of the upper sub-divs. of the 
Silurian rooks In Great Britain. They 
occur in the Silurian area of the Lake 
Dist., Cumberland, being named after 
Lake C. 

Coniston Lake, one of the smaller lakes 
in the Eng. Lake Dist., much visited on 
account of its natural beauty and associa- 
tions by tourists from Grasmere and 
Ambleside. It is situated in N. Lanca- 
shire. 14 m. W. by N. of Kendal, with 
which it is connected by the railway, and 
9 m. W. of Bowness on Lake Winder- 
more. The breadth is only 4 m. compared 
with a lengtli of 6 m., the NW. extremity 
being overlooked by the round -backed 
landmark known as C. Old Man (2633 ft). 
Perch and trout are fished from its waters. 
Brantwood, once the home of Ruskin, 
stands some way above its E. shore. The 
most picturesque view of the lake m^ be 
obtained from the rising known as Tam 
Hawes. 

Conium, see Hemlock. 

Conjeeveram, see Kan(;hipuram. 

Conjugal Rights, see Makuiaoe. 

Conjugation: 1. Term in grammar 
applied to a verb to denote its dilYerent 
forms. These forms may be obtained by 
inflection or by the use of particles and 
other words, the latter giving the peri- 
phrastic form of the verb. Verbs are 
conjugated to express differences of voice, 
mood, or tense. 

2, Tenn used in biology for a process 
which leads to the rejuvenescence of cells 
or to the reproduction of their kind, and is 
common only to the lowest forms of 
animals and to plant life. Among the 
animals to which this method of reproduc- 
tion is common may be mentioned the 
Amoeba, Paramecium, and Vorticella: 
among the plants, the Spirogyra. 

Conjunctions, in grammar, are words 
used as connectives between one word and 
another, or one sentence and another. 

Conjunctiva and Conjunctivitis. The 
C. is a mucous morabrane lining the inner 
surface of the eyelids, and covering the 
anterior surface of the eyeball, except the 
cornea (see under Eye). The former is 
called the palpebral, and the latter the 
ooular, part. The 0. is very subject to 
inflammation of varying degrees of 
severity. The cause of this may he 
irritation from any cause such as smoky 
atmosphere or exposure to dust or too 
bright light. C. is often associated with 
the infectious diseases, particularly 
measles. A highly infectious form of C. is 

E revalent in schoolchildren and is caused 
y the kochs-weeks bacillus. The eye 
becomes bloodshot and there is a watery 
discharge which later becomes purulent. 
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This form of C. has loui: been known as 
‘pink eye.' It yields to treatment with 
penioillm drops and penicillin eye- 
ointment. See also Trachoma. 

Conjuring, art of producing apparently 
miraculous effects by tricks or illusions, 
so as to deceive the audience. They may 
be done by sleight of hand and dexterity, 
combined with a momentary diversion of 
the attention of the spectators induced 
by the performer. Large numbers of 
tricks with cards, coins, etc. are per- 
formed solely by sleight of hand; the 
prin. basis of those is the concealment or 
rapid passing of a card, coin, or small 
object in or to the palm of the hand; 
these tricks are elaborated by means of 
mechanical contrivances, objects con- 
cealed in the sleeves, etc., and with 
specially made or marked packs, etc. 
I^ey are styled tricks of legerdemain or 
prestidigitation. Another class are those 
based on natural phenomena imappre- 
ciated by the audience, such as the effect 
of combining chemical substances, etc. 
Further, many wonderful feats, especially 
of E. jugglers and conjurers, are attiibuted 
to hypnotism and the undoubted power 
of thought transference and suggestion. 
Elaborate code signals explain many other 
tricks. Further we get the iflusions 
proper, the vanishing figures, automatic 
figures, speaking heads, and all the 
devices of the modern scientific conjurer 
and wonder-worker. O. is often styled 
white magic, to distinguish it from 
sorcery or black magic. C., or magic, is 
a very anct art; the people of the E. 
delighted in and feared their magicians. 
The Syrians and Babylonians, and 
especially the anct Egyptians, were 
exceedingly clever conjurors. The anct 
Gks and Romans also delighted both in 
C. aod juggling, and from ages past till 
to-day the Hindus have been experts in 
the art. From China and Japan have 
come many elaborate and beautiful 
tricks with birds in cages, gold-fish, and 
the like. The mechanical figure has a 
long hist., and so has the production of 
spectral figures or phantasms, obtained 
by reflection on smoke or on mirrors. 
Considerable interest was aroused in 
recent times by the offer of J. N. Maske- 
lyne of a large reward for an Imitation of 
his famous box-trick; the result was a 
lengthy legal suit carried to the House of 
Lords. The successful imitator won his 
case, though his box was not the same as 
Maskelyne’s. 

The wonders of the medieval sorcerers 
were worked on many of the principles 
developed and improved to-day, when 
every branch of physical science, chemis- 
try, optics, mechanics, and electricity is 
called to the aid of the conjurer or illu- 
sionist. J. E. Bobert-Houdin (1805-71) 
was one of the most famous of modem 
conjurers. His Temple of Magic in Paris 
was the scene of many marvels, in which 
he used electromagnetism ; though a 
German. Dobler, in 1842, was the first to 
use electricity in his tri<^of lighting 200 
candles at once by the firing of a pistol. 
Houdin, it may be recalled, was sent to 
Algiers by the JP^. Gov. to prove that the 


marabouts were not in league with 
heaven. The production of objeots, of 
which the rabbit from the hat is the most 
familiar, has long been a favourite, and 
has had endless modifications and elabora- 
tions. In modem Egypt the street and 
bazaar conjurers abound. Many of their 
tricks are performed with mirrors, and in 
special cases hypnotism and thought- 
reading play a part. Disappearing figures 
appeared in England as early as Chaucer, 
and in the 16th cent, spectral illusions 
were exhibited in the Colosseum. In the 
18 th cent, a vanishing figure was produced 
with the aid of mirrors in France. The 
illusion of unsupported figures floating in 
the air was first produced by the Chinese. 
Roger Bacon was said to have a speaking 
head of brass, and throughout the Middle 
Ages we have allusions to man's feats of 
so-called magic and sorcery which are 
eclipsed by the white magicians of to-day. 
Few tricks have surpassed Maskelyne’s 
‘Vanishing Lady,' or his automaton, 
Psycho, and other performing figures. 
See L. Hoffman, Modem Magic, 1877; 
E. H. Jones, The Road to Endor, 1920; 
U. Houdini, Paper Magic, 1922; W. 
Goldston. Great Tricks Reeealed, 1935; 
J. Maskeiyne and A. Groom, The Book of 
Magic, 1936 ; J. Maskeiyne, While Magic, 
1937; W. B. Gibson, Professional Magic 
for Amateurs, 1948. 

Conkers may not be as old as horse- 
chestnuts or boys, but it is an anct com- 
vnation of the two. Each player gathers 
a horse-chestnut, bores it through the 
centre, bakes it in the oven, and threads it 
on string knotted at one end. One player 
holds the conker hanging waist high while 
the other strikes with his own. Players 
strike alternately and the one whose 
conker shatters loses. A one-victory 
conker which beats a ‘fiver' becomes a 
‘sixer' and so on. 

Conkling, Rosooe (1829-88), Amer. 
politician and lawyer, b. Albany, New 
York. From 1859 to 1863, and again 
from 1865 to 1867, he sat in Confess as 
Republican representative. His final 
resignation was due to his election as 
U.S. senator, a position he occupied for 
fourteen years (1867-81). As regards the 
conduct of the (^ivil war and the treatment 
of the S. states he proved an energetic 
supporter of the policy of Lincoln and 
Grant, and consequently an opposer of 
Johnson’s reconstruction policies. In 
1880 his vigorous championship of Grant 
and his rivalry with Blaine (q.v.) led to a 
split in the Republican ranks. His 
resignation of bis senatorship took place 
in the following year. He had a pro- 
tracted dispute mth Garfield on the 
question of the New York patronage. 

Conn, Herbert WiUiam (1859-1917), 
Amer. biologist, 6. Fitchburg, Massachu- 
setts. From 1905 he was bacteriologist of 
the Connecticut State Board of Health 
and director of the state laboratory. He 
made a special study of the bacteriology of 
dairy products, publishing sev. works on 
that subject. Other works include Evolu- 
tion of To-day, 1886; The Study of Germ 
Life, 1 897 ; The Study of Life*s Mechanism, 
1899; The Method of Evolution, 1900; 
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AffricvItureU Bacteriology, 1901 ; Social 
Heredity emd Social Evoltdion — the Other 
Side of Eugenics, 1921. 

Conn, Louirh, lake in the co. of Mayo, 
Itep. of Ireland. The R. Castlebar flows 
into L, O., which empties itself into the 
R. Moy. 

Connaiight, Prince Arthur (Arthur 
Frederick Patrick Albert) of (1883-1938), 
only son of Arthur, Duke of Connaught 
ana Rtratheam (q.v.); Ik Windsor Castle; 
married, 1913, Princess Alexandra Vic- 
toria, Duchess of Fife, whose mother was 
the eldest daughter of Edward VII. He 
entered the anny, serving in the Bi>or and 
First World Wars. Ho was Govemor- 
Ceneral of Union of S. Africa, 1920-4. 
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THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT 


Connaught and Strathearn, Arthur 
William Patrick Albert, Duke of (1850- 
1942), lirit. prince, seventh child and third 
son of Queen Victoria, attended the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich in 1806 
and entered the Royal En^eors in 1868, 
being transferred to the lUfle Brigade the 
following year. He was made Duke of 
C. and S. in 1874. In 1879 he married 
Princess Louise Marguerite of l^russia id. 
14 Mar. 1917). Appointed major to the 
7th Hussars in 1875, he became lieutenant- 
colonel of the Rifle Brigade in 1876. 
During the expedition to Egypt in 1882 be 
led the Guards Brigade at the battle of 
Tel-el-Kebir, earning a threefold mention 
in dispatches and receiving at the same 
time the order of C.B. In 1886 he re- 
ceived the Bombay command, being also, 
by virtue of Ms office, a member of the 
governor’s executive council, and in 1890, 
on his return, was appointed to the com- 
mand of the S. dist. us a lieutenant- 
general, and three years later he became 
general. In 1900, when Lord Roberts 
went to S. Africa, the duke took Ms place 


as commander-in-chiof of the army in 
Ireland, and in 1902 was promoted field 
marshal. From 1904 to 1907 he acted as 
inspector-general of the forces, and was 
commander-in-cMef in the Mediterranean, 
1907-9. In 1910 he represented the king 
on the occasion of the opening of the 
Union Parliament in S. Africa. In 1911 
he became Governor-General of Canada, a 
post he held till 1916. In 1920 he went to 
India as the king’s representative to in- 
augurate the new prov. legislative 
councils of Madras, Bengal, and Bombay. 
A study of his life, by 8ir George Aston, 
was pub. 1929. He had three children: 
Princess Margaret (1882-1920), wife of the 
then cro^vn prince of Sweden; l^rineo 
Arthur of Connaught (q.v.); and Victoria 
Patricia, 6. 1886, who on her marriage to 
Capt. (later Adra.) the Hon. Alexander 
U. M. Ranisay in 1919 was authorised to 
renounce her title of princess. 
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Connaught (Connacht), W. prov. of the 
Rop. of Ireland, comprising the cos. of 
Leitrim, Sligo, Mayo, Roscommon, and 
Galway. Area 6610 sq. m. See articles 
on individual cos, for pop. and topo' 
graphy. 

Connaught Rangers. The old 88 th 
Foot was raised in Connaught in 1793, to 
which circumstance It owed its title. In 
1881 the old 94th Foot was link ad to the 
88tli under the title of the C. R. In con- 
sequence of the inauguration of the Irish 
Free State some Irish regiments were dis- 
banded in 1922, the C. R. being one. The 
regiment was with Abercrombie in the 
1801 Egyptian campaign, and had 12 
honours for the Peninsular war. It went 
through the Crimean campaign and helped 
to restore order in tlie Central Pro vs. 
during the Indian Mutiny. In 1877-9 it 
was fighting in S. Africa, and again 1899- 
1902. During the Fii’st World War it 
raised 6 battalions which fought in 
lYance, Flanders, Macedonia, Gallipoli, 
Palestine, and Mesopotamia. See H. F. N. 
Jourdaln and E. kTaser, The Connaught 
Bangers (3 vols.), 1924-8. 

Connecticut, one of the six of the New 
England states and of the original tMrteon 
states of the U.S.A. It is bounded on the 
W. by New York, on the N. by Massachu- 
setts, on the E. by Rhode Is., and on the 
S. by Long Is. Sound, the area, including 
land and inland winters, being 5009 sq. m. 



Connecticut 

The chief rivs. all flow in a southerly 
direction througfh gently undulating 
lands. The W. section rises to 2355 ft at 
Bear Mt and includes the Litchfield Hills. 
There are tliroe riv. valleys of importance 
in the state — the Thames, Housatonic, 
and the Connecticut — each of the rivs. 
of which has numerous small tribs. C. 
was ravaged by disastrous floods in 1956. 
l)Ut is r^idly rebuilding affected tns and 
cities. The E. of O. consists mainly of 
hills with narrow and deep riv. valleys. 
In the N. the country is mountainous, but 
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carpets, hosiery, leather, boots and shoes; 
firearms, ammunition, cutlery, textiles, 
hardware, jewellery, chemicals, hats, 
boats, and wire products. 0. ranks high 
in the matter of education. Yale Univ. 
has oyer 1000 teachers and 8000 students; 

Wesleyan Univ. and the 0. College for 
Women are other important colleges. C. 
18 ^d to have been the first community 
m the world to form a written constitution 
by a social compact. This constitution 
wp confirmed by Charles IX in 1662. 
The General Assembly consists of the 
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the valley of the C. R. is broad and 
fertile, being mostly of Triassic formation, 
whereas the greater part of the rest of the 
state consists of rocks of granite and 
gneiss. (Sandstone and feldspar are 
quarried at Portland. Tho climate of the 
state is subjected to extremes of heat and 
cold, while tho soil in the N. part is fertile, 
and in tho S. sandy. 1,900,000 ac. are 
classified as forest land. Agriculture is 
restricted to general farming and tho 
powing of specialised crops. The best 
lands are In the C. lowlands, where shade- 
pown tobacco is extensively cultivated. 
Hay is one of the most important products, 
and dairy produce and fruit farms are also 
a source of wealth, and some cereals are 
pown. C. is a very important manu- 
facturing state, and its position, together 
with the facilities afforded by its rivs., has 
largely contributed to this. Its raannfs. 
01*0 many and voided, tho chief being 
brass, cotton, silk, and woollen goods; 


Senate of 30 members and tho House of 
Representatives of 279 elected for two 
years. The prin. cities are: Hartford, 
177,390; New Haven, 164,443; Bridge- 
port, 158,700; Waterbary, 104,480; Stam- 
ford, 74,290: Now Britain, 73,726; 
Norwalk, 49,600; and Meriden, 44,088. 
TIio pop. of C. is 2,007,280. See O. 
Shepard, C(mn€cticut, Past and Present^ 
1939. 

Connecticut River, largest riv. (346*^0. 
long) in New England, U.S.A. Rising in 
tho extreme N. of Now Hampshire, it 
forms a boundary between that state and 
Vermont, crosses Massachusetts, and 
finally C., where it enters l^ong Is. Sound 
at Saybrook, 30 m. E. of New Havon. 
Its general course is always southerly. 
I’or ships of light draught it is navigable 
as far as Hartford (50 m. up). Extensive 
hydro-electric and flood-control projects 
include a new dam at Wilder, Vermont, 
and Fifteen Mile Falls Dam at Barnet, 
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Vermont. The lower valley is a rich airrio. 
region; onions and sbade-grown tobacco 
are produced in Massachusetts and C. 

Connective Tissue, tissue of mesodermal 
origin present in every organ of the body 
and binding together and supporting the 
other elements of an organ. O. T. is 
composed mainly of inter-cellular sub- 
stance with coUaginous or white, elastic 
or yellow fibres, arranged in bundles or 
lattice-like patterns. Fatty tissue is also 
present in C. T. The density and 
strength of C, T. vary with the stresses 
and strains it has to boar in performing its 
function. See also Tissue. 

Connellsville, city of Fayette co. tn 
SW. Pennsylvania, U.S.A., situated on 
Youghiogheny R. and served by sev. 
railways. Here most of the coking coal 
for iron smelting in America is produced. 
There are many manufactories. Pop. 
13,300. 

Connemara (the Bays of the Oc.ean), 
known also as Ballynahinoh, forms the 
westernmost div. of oo. Galway, Rop. of I., 
and is itself subdivided into Joyce co. in 
the N., 0. proper in the W., and lar- 
Connaught in the S. In length it reaches 
for 30 m. whilst its breadth varies from 15 
to 20 m. It is noted for its quarries of a 
green variety of marble. Kelp gathering 
and weaving are important local indus- 
tries; tourists and artists are attracted by 
its wild scenery of bogs and mts, lakes and 
Inlets, whilst anglers are certain of gdPd 
sport. 

Connenville, dty, cap. of Fayette co., 
Indiana, U.S.A., on Whitewater R., 20 m. 
SW. of liiohmond. It is a railway centre 
with machine shops, and manufs. auto- 
mobiles and parts, metal products, and 
kitchen equipment. Pop. 15,600. 

Conn^table de France, name used at 
different periods in Fr. hist, for different 
offices, under the early kings it was 
applied to a dignitary at court, but in the 
reign of Philip II the oommandor-in-chlef 
of the army was known as the C. Such 
was the C. until Richelieu removed him in 
1627. But Napoleon revived the office in 
1804, giving it to his brother Louis. It 
was finally done away with when the line 
of Bourbons was restored. 

Connington, J. J., pseudonym of Alfred 
Walter Stewart (1880-1947). scientist and 
detective story writer, 5. Glasgow, son of 
a prof. Educ. at Glasgow Univ. and 
Marburg, he became Prof, of Chemistry at 
Queen's Univ., Belfast. His Recevt 
Advances in Organic Chemistry, 1908, went 
through sev. eds. A few of his many 
popular detective stories are NordenholVs 
Millions, 1923, Murder in the Maze, 1927, 
The Two Tickets Puzzle, 1930, The Ha^Ha 
Case, 1934, For Murder Will Speak, 1938, 
and Jack-in-the-Box, 1944. Alias J. J, 
Connington, 1947, is on autobiography, 

Connolly, James (1870-1916), Irish 
Socialist and rebel, &. near Clones, co. 
Monaghan. He was the son of a labourer, 
who in 1880 took his family to Edinburgh. 
He worked as a ‘devil* in the Evening 
News office, then in a bakery and a 
mosaic-tile factory; then was in turn 
troi^, navvy, and pedlar. He returned 
to Edinburgn as corporation dustman. 


He joined the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion and wont to Ireland in 1896 as their 
emissary. He estab. the Irish Socialist 
and Republican party, lectured in Great 
Britain and the U.S.A., and returned to 
Ireland in 1910. With James Larkin he 
organised a strike of transport workers, 
1913. Three years later he took part hi 
the Easter Week rising in Dublin. Cap- 
tured by the Brit, he was executed at 
KUmainham jail, 12 May 1916. See 
R. M. Fox, James Connolly: the Fore' 
runner, 1947. 

Connor, Ralph pseudonym of Charles 
William Gordon (1860-1937), Canadian 
clergyman and novelist. &. Glengarry, 
Ontario. He was educ. at Toronto Univ., 
studied divinity at Knox College, and was 
ordained in 1890. From then to 1803 ho 
did excellent work as missionary among 
the lumbermen and miners in the Rocky 
Mts, and it is on the experiences gleaned 
during these years of service and adven- 
ture that most of his works of fiction are 
based. Of liis novels the best known are 
Black Rock, 1898; The Skj/ Pilot, 1899; 
The Pilot at Swan Creek, 1905; The Dawn 
by Galilee, 1909. His later works included 
The Arm of Gold, 1933; The Girl from 
Glengarry, 1934; The Rebel Loyalist. 
1936; He Dwelt Among Us, 1936. His 
Autobiography appeared in 1938. 

Connotation and Denotation, words used 
with reference to terms or names. The C. 
of a term implies certain qualities 

S assessed by the object of which the term 
a name. Comprehension and intension 
are words used to express the same thing. 
The D. of a term shows how many parti- 
cular objects the name can bo applied to. 
‘extension* being used as synonymous 
with D. For example, when the term dog 
is used the C. of that term implies certain 
characteristics as to size, hairy coat, 
shape of the animal, fidelity, and other 
attributes, and it could not be applied to 
anything else which did not possess all 
these attributes in conjunction. That is 
to say the word dog, when used, calls up 
certain attributes to anyone hearing the 
term. The D. of this same term dog is 
the number of particular animals to which 
this name can be applied, which, of course, 
excludes everything not possessing the 
essential characteristics necessary to plaiie 
it in this class. The C. of a term deter- 
mines its D. Thus, when the term dog is 
used it can be applied to all animals 
having hairy coats, a particular size, 
shape, and certain other characteristics. 
If, however, the C. is increased, the D. is 
decreased. So the term white dog, which 
adds another quality, namely white, will 
apply to fewer animals, as all dogs of other 
colours will be excluded. All terms have 
D., but proper names are generally 
thought to have no C. in that they do not 
imply any particular attributes. 

Conodonts, microscopic translucent 
toothlike fossils which occur mainly in 
Palaeozoic rocks. They differ from 
scolecodonts (the silico-chitlnous teeth of 
polychaete worms) in being composed of 
calcium phosphate. Though their zoo- 
logical affinities are uncertain, they are 
useful as index fossils. 
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Conolly, John (1794-1866), physician, 
b. Market Hasen, Lines. He studied 
medicine at Edinburgrh; M.D., 1821. He 
practised at Chichester and at Stratford- 
on-Avon. In 1827 he went to London 
and was prof, of the practice of medicine 
at Univ. Colleffe from 1828 to 1830, when 
he moved to Warwick and was appointed 
visiting inspector to Warwickshire asy- 
lums. In 1832 he co-operated with Sir 
Charles Hastings and Sir John Forbes in 
founding the Provincial Medical and 
Sursdoal Association (afterwards British 
Medical Association, q.v,). In 1838 he 
moved to Birmingham and in 1839 to 
Hanwell, where he was resident physician 
to the Middlesex Asylum until 1844, and 
afterwards visiting physician. Here he 
introduced humane methods of treatment 
and dispensed with mechanical methods 
of restraint. His best works wore 
Indications of Insanity, 1830 ; ConMruction 
and Oovemmeni of Lunatic Asylums, 1847 ; 
Treatment of the Insane ivithout Mechanical 
Restraint, 1856. See memoir by Sir J. 
Clark, 1869. 

Conon : 1. Gk mathematician, fl. at 
Alexandria about 250 bc. He is said to 
have named the constellation known as 
Coma Berenices (q.v.). 

2. Athenian admiral, played a con- 
spicuous part in the latter half of the 
Peloponnesian war, when the glory and 
supremacy of his native city wore already 
waning. In 406 bo ho was chosen as 
one of the 10 commanders who succeeded 
the fallen Alcibiades. After the disas- 
trous defeat at Aegospotami in 404 bc, 
C. was obliged to seek refuge with his 
friend Evagoras, King of Cyprus. Wlien 
war broke out between Persia and 
Sparta, C., together with the satrap 
Phamabazus, became commander of the 
Persian fleet, and in 394 regained his 
former reputation by overcoming the 
Spartans off Cnidus. But his noblest 
acts of patriotism were the restoration of 
the long walls and of the fortifleations of 
the Piraeus, and the expulsion of the 
Lacedaemonian liarmosts from many of 


rendered devoid of practical signifleanoe 
since the Conveyancing Act, 1874, pro- 
vided that the fees of C. should descend 
in all respects in the same way as fees of 
heritage. 

Conquistadores (Sp. 'conquerors'), col- 
lective term for the Sp. conquerors of 
America. The title is applied especially 
to the great leaders who conquered the 
natives of Peru, Mexico, and other parts 
of Sp. America, such as Cortes, Bilbao, 
Almagro, and Pizarro. 

Conrad I (d. 918), (5er. king, elected to 
the throne in ad 911 as the direct line of 
the Carlovingions was extinct. He be- 
longed to a distinguished Franconian 
family. His reign was a succession of 
wars. Both the Magyars and Normans 
from without and the stem-duchies from 
within effectively opposed his schemes of 
unifleation, and later the Bavarians and 
Swabians waged continuous wai'fare with 
him. 

Conrad II {c. 990-1039), emperor of the 
Holy Rom. Empire, and founder of the 
Franconian or Salian line, was a descen- 
dant of Otto the Great. In 1024, on the 
death of Henry II, C. was crowned king by 
liis cMof supporter, the archbishop of 
Mainz; but he had to deal with many 
rival claimants. In the following year C. 
assumed the Lombard croum at Milan, and 
after defeating the inhab. of Pavia and 
Ravenna was crowned emperor at Rome 
ii%l027 by Pope John XIX. In 1032 he 
acquired Lusatia, having worsted the 
Poles in sev. engagements, and the next 
year he w^as duly crowned King of 
Burgundy at Potorlingen. 

Conrad III (1093-1152), Ger. king, and 
founder of the Hohenstaufen dynasty, 
was actually chosen King of Italy in 1128, 
but, finding it impossible to make good 
Ills claims against those of Lothaire of 
Saxony, ho finally recognised the suprem- 
acy of the latter in 1135. However, 
Lothaire d. two years later, and in 1138 
the Ger. princes, fearing the growing 
strength of the Guelph party, offered him 
the crown. During his reign Saxony, 


the seaboard garrisons of the Aegean. 
Some say he d. m Cyprus about 390, 
others that Tiribazus, the Persian, had 
him assassinated, when he came on an 
embassy from Athens, as a proof of his 
loyalty to Sparta. 

'Conqueror,' name of many Brit, 
battleships. The most famous were those 
of Boscawen's victory in Lagos Bay 
(1579), of Byron’s action with d’Estaing 
G779), and of Rodney's encounters with 
de Guiohen (1780) and de Grasse (1782). 
There was also a ( 7 . at Trafalgar (1805), 
and at the capture of Simonosekl, Japan 
(1864). A dreadnought of this name was 
built in 1911-12 and fought at Jutland 
(1916). 

Conquest (Lat. conqueri, to obtain). In 
Scots, law, heritable property which 
came into a person’s possession by 
purchase, gift, or in any other way 
xmconnected with his capacity of heir, 
from a stranger, or from a relative to 
whom he would not by law have suc- 
ceeded, is called C. But the distinction 
between C. and heritage proper has been 


Burgundy, and Bavaria were in a state 
of continuous civil disorder. Meanwhile 
Italy was also a prey to the quarrels of 
the Guelphs and GhiboUines and other 
factions. Subsequently C. went on a 
crusade, but left Palestine in 1148 broken 
in health and d. at Bamberg. 

Conrad IV (1228-54), Ger. king, was the 
son of Frederick II. Chosen king in 1237, 
he subsequently led the anti-papal party 
on his father’s behalf during the Ger. wars. 
After his father's death (1250), leaving his 
dominions in a state of anarchy, C. 
marched into Italy, captured Capua and 
Naples, and was preparing to return to 
Germany with a large army when he d, 
of fever. 

Conrad V, see Conradin op Swabia. 

Conrad, Joseph (1857-1924) novelist 
writing in Eng., o. at Berdiczew in Podolia, 
Ukrainian prov. of Poland then under 
Russian rule. He was the only child of 
Apollo Nalepz Korzeniowski and his wife 
Evelina Bobrowska, and was christened 
J6sef Teodor Konrad Naleqz Korzeniowski. 
His parents were of the landowner class, 
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and his fathar was involved in the secret 
national Polish movement. When C. was 
3 his father was arrested and exiled to N. 
Russia, his wife and child being allowed to 
go with him under the same conditions 
of banishment. C.'s mother d. in exile in 
1865; 2 years later his father, a sick man, 
was given conditional parole, and he d. 
in Cracow id 1869, leaving the orphaned 
O. in the care of his maternal uncle, 
Tadeusz JJobrowski. Between the ages of 
15 and 17 C. astonished his uncle by 
expressing a determination to go to sea, 
a strange calling to people belonging to 
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an inland country and devoted to agric. 
pursuits, but he persisted and in the 
autumn of 1874 lie travelled to Marseilles 
to become a seaman. After some ex- 
perience on 2 sailing ships, he became 1 
of a syndicate of 4 young men who 
bought the 60-ton Tremolino and sailed 
her on contraband activities until she was 
deliberately wrecked as described in a 
chapter in T?ie Mirror of the Sea (the vol. 
of Memories and Impressions pub. in 
1906). More of this phase of C.’s life is 
told in the story The Arrmv of (rold, 1919. 
O.'s first Eng. ship was the Maws, which 
ho joined at Marseilles in April 1878, and 
it was aboard that vessel that he arrived 
at Lowestoft 2 months later and saw 
England for the first time. After some 
coastal trips in another ship, he joined, 
as ordinaiT seaman, a ‘wool-clipper* 
sailing to Australia; returning to London 
on a steamship in 1 880 ho passed exami- 
nation as mate in June of that year. 
From then on he served as officer on sev. 
ships, voyaging to many parts of the world, 
particularly across the Indian Ocean, and 


in and around the Malay Archipelago and 
the gulf of Siam. These are, more or less, 
the scenes of some of liis best-known 
stories: Almatfer*8 Folly 1895: An 
Outcast of the Islands, 1896; The Nigger 
of the 'Narcissus*, 1897; Tjord Jim 1900; 
Youth and The End of the. Tether, 1902; 
Typhoon and Falk 1903; The Secret 
Sharer and Frey a of the Seoen Isles (pub. 
in *Twixt Lana and Sea), 1912; Victory 
1915; The Shadow Line, 1917; The 
Rescue, 1920; and others, i'. became 
a naturalised Brit, subject on 19 Aug. 
1886, and on 11 Nov. 1886 he obtained 
his master mariner*8 certificate. His 
account of his seamanship examinations 
is given in A Personal Record, 1912; 
which contains, in C.’s revealing yet 
reticent way, reminiscences of both his 
life at sea and his youth and ancestry 
in Poland. His last ship was the Torrens, 
a renowned sailing vessel, which he left in 
Oct. 1893. 

Because many of C.’s stories have a 
setting of the sea and ships, based very 
often on his own oxx)eriences, he has 
frequently been regarded as a soa-story 
writer only; but even those stories most 
concerned with ships and seamen an? 
grounded in C.’s deep insight into human 
character and the relation of man’s 
innate waywardness and weakness to the 
simple virtues of fidelity and courage. In 
stories like Lord Jim, Youth, The Serrvi 
Agent, and Victory, indeed in almost all 
C.’s writings, the ivader is brought face 
to face witli man alone against the forc(‘s 
of nature or fate, against evil fellow 
beings, or against a flaw in his own being. 
The miiqueness of C. in Eng. fiction owes 
much to an outlook and temperament 
peculiar to his origins, and his glowing, 
convincing writing stylo to the fact that. 
Eng. was not Ihs native language. He 
belongs both to romanticism and reallein ; 
bis ciescriptioiis of people and places, 
rich ia colour and simile, make one iitesr- 
ully see what is happening, and, for all the 
grandeur of liis language, lie can ht) 
detached to the point of irony. C. began 
writing in 1899 (Almayer's Folly), while 
in the Belgian C^ongo Free State through 
w^hich ho travelled to take command of a 
riv. steamer; from his experiences there 
he was physically weakened but psycho- 
logically awakened. Years later he gave 
his Congo story in one of his finest hooks. 
Hmrt of Darkness, 1920, which evokes 
with bitter irony the tragedy of the lost 
souls, white or Idack, in that torrid, fever- 
ridden land in the early days of its 
‘development.’ Almayer’s Folly, having 
been road by Edw^ard Ganiett, was pub. 
in April 1895. Encouraged to continue 
writing, C. settled down to a shore life, 
marrying Miss Jessie George of London 
in 1890; they had 2 sons, Borys, 6. 1899, 
and John Alexander, 6. 1906. Ills early 
books were appreciated by a discriminat- 
ing public and praised by eminent writers; 
but none of his books attracted a wide 
circle of readers until Chance, 1913; whicli 
has been called the most Eng. of his books, 
yet is essentially a C. novel both in theme 
(the ‘aloneness’ of de Barral, the financial 
swindler, of his daughter Flora, and of 
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Capt. Anthony) and In construction 
(the shifting: time sequence and the 
changini: presentation from the points of 
view of different characters, including 
the ‘narrator,’ Marlow, who figures in 
other 0. stories). Port of the action of 
Chance takes place at sea, hut there arc 
other novels in which the sea plays no 
part at all, or very little part, and which 
show to the full his power of penetration 
into the minds and motives of men, and 
his CTeat artistry as a constructive 
novelist. Noatromo, 1904, is his longest, 
and in some ways his greatest novel, the 
tremendous tale of political intrigue and 
ambition set around a silver mine on the 
seaboard of a S. Amer. republic; and 2 
stories of revolutionaries and cuaenia 
pr&cocateura are among his best: The 
Secret AgenU 1907, a sombre, all-com- 
prehending story of conspiracy, attempted 
oiitrage, and family murder, set, behind a 
quiet exterior, in the imderworld of Soho; 
and Under Western Eyes, 1911, mainly 
enacted in Geneva, wherein the Russian 
exiles of those days lead, in an atmo- 
sphere of ideas and ideals, a tragic life 
of political crime, treachery, and solf- 
pimishment. His last 2 novels, The 
Jtover^ 1923, and Suspense (unfinished 
and pub. posthumously), 1925, are of 
the Napoleonic period: set in the Mediter- 
ranean, some of the characters have their 
prototypes in friends of his youthful days. 
( lived most of his writing life in Kent, 
his last house being Oswalds, in the vil. 
of Bishopsboume, where his death 
occurred suddenly, on 3 Aug. 1924. See 
H. Walpole, Joseph Conrad, 1916; F. M. 
Ford, Josevh Conrad, a Personal Remem- 
hrance, 1924; Life and Letters of Joseph 
('onrad (ed, O. Jean Aubrey) 1927; 
Letters from Conrad, 1895-1924 (ed. E. 
(hirnett) 1928; R. Curie, 'The Last Twelve 
Years of Joseph Conrad, 1928; Gustav 
Morf, The Polish Hcrifuge of Joseph 
Conrad, 1930; R, L. M6groz, Joseph 
Conrad’s Mind and Method, 1931; E. 
Oankshaw, Joseph Conrad, Some Aspects 
of the Art of the Novel, 1936: Conrad’s 
Prefaces to his Works, with introduction 
by E. Garnett, 1937; M. C. Bradbrook, 
Joseph Conrad, England's Polish Genim, 
1941; O. Warner, Joseph Conrad, 1951; 
(t. Jean-Aubry, The Sea Dreamer, 1957; 
J. Baines, Joseph Conrad, 1959. 

Conrad, Michael Georg (1846-1927), Ger. 
writer, b, Franconia, Bavaria. H e studied 
modem languages and pedagogy, and 
taught for 3 years in Genova. After- 
wards he became a journalist in Paris and 
Munich. His literary studies include; 
Parisiana, 1880; Fransosische Charakter- 
kdpfe, 1881; F'ammen fUr freie Oeister, 
1882; Mme Lutetia and Lutetias Tochter, 
1883; Von Emit Zola bis Gerhart Haupt- 
mann, 1902. His impressionist work in 
the naturalist manner won him the name 
of " the foremost apostle of Zola. ’ Among 
his novels are ToterUans der Liebe, 1884 ; 
JHe klugen Jungfrauen, 1889; Was die 
Jsar rauscM, 1889-98; Fantaaio, 1889; 
Majestdt, 1902, dealing with the relations 
of Ludwig II and R. Wagner. He also 
wrote some dramas, and pub. a vol. of 
poet^, ScUve Regina, 1899. 


Conrad von Hdtzendorf, Franz, Baron 
(1852-<-1925), militaiT commander under 
Austro-Himgariaii Empire; 6. Vienna, 
11 Nov. 1852, son of a colonel, served 
against Bosnian insurreotions of 1878 and 
1881. A close friend of the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand. Appointed chief of 
general staff, 1906, reorganised artUlery. 
In 1908-9 was for war with Serbia, in 
1911 with Italy — overridden by Aehren- 
thal, in Nov. 1911 was dismissed. Re- 
appointed, 1912; set pace for First World 
War after Sarajevo murder. Broke 
Russians on Galicia front, 1915, made 
field marshal. Displaced by Emperor 
Charles, commanded on It. front; w^as 
defeated S. of Asiago, 15 June 1917. 
Retired, a baron. Wrote memoirs, Aua 
Meiner Dienstzeit. D. at Mergentheira, 
26 Aug. 1925. See von Glaise Horstenau, 
Collapse of Austria-Hungary, trans. 1930. 

Conrad von Wfirtzburg (Wfirzburg) 
id. 1287), famous Ger. poet and trouba- 
dour. Little is known of his life, hut he 
seems to have spent some time in Stras- 
burg, and later in Basel, where ho d. He 
was influenced by Gottfried von Strass- 
burg, and his work reached a far higher 
level than that of most of the Middle High 
Ger. poetry of the period. Among Ids 
works arc legends of Alexius. Silvester, 
Pantaleon; Der Welt Lohn; Die goldene 
Schmiede ; Klage der Kunst ; two long epics, 
Der Trojanisehe Krieg and Partenopier 
imd MeMur. His shorter verse romances 
are better — Engelhart und Engelirut; Das 
Herzemaerre, familiarised by Uldand’s 
Kastellan von Coucy, Examples of his 
shorter poems may be foimd in LambeFs 
Erzdhlungen undSchwdnke des MittelaUers, 
1883. See Pfeiffer, Germania, hi, 1867; 
Golther in AUgewHne Deutsche Biographie, 
xliv, 1898, under ‘WUrzburg.’ 

Conradi, Hermann (1862-90), Ger. 
wTitor; studied in Berlin, Leipzig, and 
Wdrzbrng, and early started upon a 
literary career. He was a loader of the 
new ‘storm -and -stress period,’ and a 
zealous supporter of tho naturalistic 
tendencies of his time. His sketches, 
Brutalitdten and Lieder eines Sdnders, 
appeared in 1886 and 1887. He also 
wrote tho romance Phrasen, 1887, 
foUow'ed by Wilhelm II und die funge 
Generation, 1888. His Adam Mensch, 
1889, caused a groat sensation, ana 
involved C., Walloth, and Alberti In a law- 
suit for transgressing public morality. C. 
was acouitted, but d. during the judicial 
proceedmgs. 

Conradln of Swabia, or Conrad V (1252- 
1268), Ger. king, b. near Landshut, Ger- 
many, was the last of tho Hohenstaufen 
dynasty, son of Conrad IV. His empire 
was exposed to the hereditary enmity of 
tho Pope by a long minority under Louis 
of Bavaria. In 1267, unopposed, and 
supported by the Ghibelline faction, C. 
entered Rome, but was defeated at 
Tagliacozzo in 1268 by Charles of Anjou. 
He was executed at Naples. 

Consaburum, see CoNSUEaRA. 

Consalvi, Eiroole (1757-1824), It. states- 
man and cardinal, b, Rome and eduo. at 
Frascati. He was made a cardinal and 
secretary of state by Pius VII, and in 1801 
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he negrottateg the Concordat with Napo- 
leon in Paris* His subsequent refusal to be 
present at the marriaffe of Napoleon and 
Marie Louise led to his banishment and dis- 
missal from office. 0. was reinstated, 1814- 
1823, and governed the Papal states liber- 
ally and humanely. The Roms, named him 
*the great cardinal* for all the benefits 
conferred upon them. O. retired on the 
death of Pius VII, 1823; he was recalled 
by Leo XII, and accepted the honorary 
office of prefect of the college de propa- 
ganda floe, but d, soon afterwards at 
Rome. See J. A. M. Cr6tlneau-Joly, 
M^moires du Cardinal Conaalvit 1864. 

Consanguinity (Lat. cam, together, and 
sanguis, blood), or kindred, is the relation- 
ship between persons of the same blood. 
This relationship may be lineal or direct, 
that is, the relationship which subsists 
between ascendants and descendants who 
are in a direct line one with the other, or 
it may bo collateral or indirect, that is, 
the relationship between two persons 
sprung from a common ancestor, root, or 
stock, out not descended one from an other. 
Laws of inheritance, descent, and in most 
countries of marriage are largely gov- 
erned by the ties of C. They differ 
naturally according to place and countrj’^. 
Thus in parts of the U.8.A. the C. of 
uncle and niece does not prohibit marriage 
as it does in France (according to the Code 
Napoleon), England, etc., and — to take 
an example on the opposite side — the 
canon law would not allow persons to 
marry between whom there was only the 
seventh degree of O. 

Consoienoe, Hendrik (1812-83), Flem. 
novelist, b. Antwerp. At first a soldier 
and civil servant, he became one of the 
most popular Flem. writers, whoso 
influence on the literary revival of 
Flanders was considerable. He wrote 
more than 100 novels, which have been 
trans. into most European languages. His 
historical and sociological novels boar 
evident traces of Romanticism. He 
excelled also in his stories of Flem. village 
life. Among his best knovm works are 
Z>e Leeuw van Vlaatuieren, 1838, Jacob 
van Artevelde, 1849, Bavo en Lieveken, 
1865, Kereis van Vlaanderen, 1870. See 
E. de Bock, H. Conscience en de opkomst 
van de Vlaamsche romantiek, 2nd ed. 1943. 

Conscienca, knowledge within oneself. 
In ordinary language and in moral theo- 
logy C. means the inward recognition of 
what is right or wrong in one's own actions, 
a moral sense of consciousness. In ethics, 
however, it has had various special 
applications; or rather it has, in various 
schools of moral philosophy, been regarded 
from different points of view. Thus It 
may mean simply an ordinary judgment 
of one's own conduct, using the same 
criteria or standards, however gained, as 
one uses in forming judgments about 
other things and applying them to one's 
own actions. It is In this sense a moral 
consciousness applied to oneself and to 
one's own actions. On the other hand, it 
has been pushed to an extreme so that it 
becomes an Intuitive, infallible natural 
faculty of the mind, a law to itself. The 
theory that 0. is an infallible faculty of j 


the mind is one tenet of the intuitionalist 
school of ethical philosophy. Aooordlag 
to this school, O. as a special faculty at 
once recognises what is right or what is 
wrong, whether or no the person acts on 
its dictates. The part played by 0. as a 
prin. factor in an etblo^ system has been 
chiefly disonssed and emphasised by the 
Eng. schools of philosophy. Shafteshurv 
(1671-1731) drew a close parallel between 
the sense of beauty and the sense of what 
is right or wrong: as C. is a faculty in 
the sphere of art, so also is it a faculty 
in the sphere of action; it is a moral sense 
which determines the value of actions; 
and it is mainly non-reflective. Francis 
Hutcheson (1694-1746) developed the 
moral sense; but he tends to separate its 
working into two parts, one acting deliber- 
ately or deductively, one instantaneously 
or intuitively, a feeling of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction aooordmg as actions are 
good or bad. The moral sense, thougli 
acting both deliberately and intuitively, 
is not, however, the standard of judging 
moral actions; that is, the general well- 
being of society, the 'greatest happiness 
of the greatest number.’ It is in Joseph 
Butler (1690-1772) that we find C. 
developed in an ethical system to its 
fullest. He analyses the nature of man 
Into the passions or affections: self-love 
and benevolence and C. The last is a 
universal principle of reflection, and 
virtuous action consists in following Its 
dictates; it judges self-love as that whk5h 
has weighed the passions in the balance 
and decided which is to its real interest. 
C. therefore has an absolute power, and 
it is in the law of our nature, and virtue 
consists in following it. When analysed 
further, Butler’s 0. seems to have no real 
basis ; it does not connect with the will or 
practical reason. The utilitarian school of 
ethics dominated Eng. moral philosophy, 
and the intuitionists, both In the moral 
sense school and in Butler’s O. school, 
ceased to have influence. Henry Sidgwick 
in his Methods of Ethics, 1874, reconciled 
the utilitarians and the 0. or moral school : 
the C. or moral sense recognises the general 
good of the greatest number as the rule of 
moral conduct. See also Ethics, and the 
names mentioned above. 

Conscience, Courts of, which were super- 
seded by CO. courts, were at one time estab, 
at Westminster and other commercial 
centres by local acts of Parliament for the 
recovery of small debts, usually under £5. 

Consoienoe Money is the term which 
is given to various sums of money received 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer from 
anonymous persons who have deliberately 
evaded their obligations, more especially 
as regards taxes. 

Conscientious Objector. This term 
came into prominence during the First 
World War, and was applied to those who 
claimed that they objected on moral or 
religious grounds to military service In 
a fighting capacity. Special measures 
were taken to deal with them In tlic 
Mffiitary Service Act of 1916 (see OoK- 
soRiPTioN), and whilst there was no 
doubt about the sincerity of the views 
held by some, there were many who found 
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in it a oonyenient ezonse to avoid going 
to the front. Under the Bepresentation 
of the People Act, 1918, 0. 0.8 were to be 
disqnalifled from vott^for five years 
after the First World War unless they 
satisfied the central tribunal that they 
had fulfilled certain conditions, such as 
employment in work of national impor- 
tance. This provision, however, proved 
a dead letter, and other penalties imposed 
on O. 0.8, such as loss of seniority In the 
civil service, were later rescinded. Pro- 
vision was made in the Military Training 
Act of 1939 for the exemption of C. O.s on 
their allocation to some suitable form of 
national service, but only where the 
objector could satisfy the court of his 
bona fides. 0. O.s in the Second World 
War were released from further obligations 
by the National Sorvico (Release of 
Conscientious Objectors) Act, 1946. 

Conscription. What is termed C., or 
in other words the compelling every man 
eligible in the country to make himself 
efficient for service in the ranks of the 
national army and take his place therein 
when necessary, was brought into being 
in modem times by Napoleon in 1798. It 
was adopted by Prussia in 1806 after the 
destruction of its army by the Fr. at Jena, 
and in that country the system was so 
perfected that in theory it had, just before 
the First World War, the most complete 
fighting machine ever seen. The modus 
operandi in most countries is that every 
man on reaching a certain age — eighteen, 
nineteen, twenty, or twenty-one — ^has to 
take his place in the ranks and undergo a 
specified period of military training. In 
some countries all those liable and found 
fit f o serve are enlisted. Tlds prevailed 
in Germany before 1914 and pi-evails in 
France to-day. The exceptions are 
mainly only sons or eldest sons of widows, 
and clergrymen, etc. This is not quite the 
same in all countries ; for instance in Spain 
(prior to the Civil war) and Portugal, 
where C. is in force, every man is not 
directly called upon to serve, but each 
locality is obliged to furnish a certain 
number, and on a certain day a ballot is 
taken, and those who draw numbers 
corresponding to those required are taken 
if found fit; anyone can find a substitute, 
and by this moans no rich man’s son need 
ever serve. There is no standing army in 
Svritzerland, but every able-bodied citizen 
serves in the militia, which is called up for 
ann. service for a few weeks. The best 
conscriptlve countries have so legislated 
that suitable work is found for the con- 
script when he leaves the colours, and, 
furthermore, his period of service is never 
so long as that of men in a voluntarily en- 
listed army, such as the Regular Army of 
Great Britain. Arguments in favour of ^d 
against C. will be foimd in Lord Roberts, 
Fcdlacies and Facta, etc., 1911,^ and to 
Hamilton’s Compulaory Service, 1910. In 
the First World War, when whole nations 
as well as their armies soon became 
Involved directly or indirectly in the 
struggle, the voluntary system of recruiting 
the aimies of necessity broke down. 
Under that system in England thmii^ds 
of young men at once responded to 


appeals and patriotically left their homes 
and businesses. Others in far distant 
comers of the earth also returned to Great 
Britain, prompted by the same motive. 
But it was only a matter of time before 
this spontaneous supply was exhausted 
and other measures had to be taken to 
recruit field armies at all commensurate 
with the vast and growing extent of the 
military operations. In 1915 there was 
agitation in Great Britain in favour of C., 
but Parliament hesitated to adopt an 
institution which had always been re- 
pugnant to Brit, tradition. Lord Derby 
was then appointed to direct the recruit- 
ment service according to a plan which 
involved an element of compulsion by the 
introduction of tribunals to decide the 
appeals in individual cases, enlistment 
being a condition precedent to any right 
of appeal. This method was successful 
up to a point, but the supply of unmarried 
men, upon which the * Derby Group 
System* at first mainly relied, soon gave 
out, and at length Parliament a^eed to 
compulsory service and the first Military 
Service Act was passed early in 1916, 
This brought into operation a universal 
mardiinery for sifting the manhood of the 
nation and for hearing appeals for 
exemption. As the war continued other 
Acts were brought into force which had 
for their object the finer ‘combing* of the 
nation as one source after another was 
gained. 

%[n the U.S.A. those who had closely 
studied the effect of the war upon the 
man-power of Great Britain were not slow 
to advocate some form of compulsory 
service as soon as war was declared 
against Germany. In May 1917 the 
Selective Service Act was passed, under 
which 1,000,000 men were authorised to 
be enlisted for ‘selective service.’ As in 
Great Britain, the process of passing the 
men through the medical and physical 
tests disclosed many surprising facts 
regarding the general fitness for militaiy 
service of millions of Amers. With the 
armistice compulsory service in the U.S.A. 
and Great Britain ceased. 

In view of the threatening situation in 
Europe in 1938-9 the Brit. Gov. in 
April 1939 decided to introduce a system 
of compulsory military training as neces- 
sary for the safety of the country and the 
fulfilment of undertakings given to certain 
countries in Europe (France, Poland, 
Greece, etc.). The fact was that no one 
seriously doubted but that Germany, 
under the domination of the Nazis, was 
aiming at the hegemony of Europe and 
that no time was to be lost in improving 
the nation’s military resources. At this 
time there was Labour and Liberal 
opposition to C., both parties opposing 
the Military TrsOnto BUI, 1939, on the 
ground that the Prime Minister, Mr 
Neville Chamberlain, had ‘violated’ his 
ledge and that C. was not necessary; 
ut what weighed most with Labour was 
the fear that military compulsion might 
be extended into industrial compulsion, 
which, in effect, is precisely what did 
happen in 1940 when. In the face of neat 
national danger, the Ministry of Lahour 
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and National Service was empowered in 
the national interest to direct persons to 
various employments. The third reading 
of tho Military Training BUI, 1939, was 
carried by 283 votes to 133. The general 
council of the T.U.C. co-operated with 
the gov., and the T.U.C., while still 
condemning compulsory military training, 
authorised trade unionists to serve on 
committees and tribunals to he set up 
under the Bill. Under Acts passed in 
1939 and 1940 the gov. oonscribed men 
between 20 and 41 for both mlUtarv and 
indiistrial service, and women between 
20 and 30 for industrial service. It was at 
liberty, under the Emergency Powers Act 
of 1940, to go even beyond these limits, 
but it preferred not to do so without 
receiving express permission from Parlia- 
ment. For this purpose Mr Churchill, 
on 2 Dec. 1939, moved in the Commons 
that the obligation for national service 
should be extended to include the 
resources of \roman-power and man-poAver 
stUl available. The reason for the crisis 
was that the great supply plants had now 
largely been built and it was urgent that 
they should be fully statfed. Among 
changes he now proposed were to raise 
the age limit for military service from 41 
to 51 and to lower the minimum limit from 
20 to 184, at the same time making 
recruits of 19 liable for service abroad. 
Boys and girls between 16 and 18 were 
also to be registered, with a view to 
enrolment in various youth organisatioi*. 
Regarding women, tho gov. proposed to 
take powers to draft xmmarried women 
between 20 and 30 not only into industry 
but also, under certain limitations, into 
the women ’a auxiliary foi'cea : tho 
Women’s Royal Naval Service, the 
Women’s Auxiliary Air Force, and the 
Auxiliary Territorial Service. On 9 Dec. 
the minister of labour moved the second 
reacBng of tho new National Service Bill 
which embodied the proposals outlined 
by Mr Chxu'cbill. National service under 
this Bill included service in the armed 
forces, civil defence, and industry. Civil 
defence included the Police War Reserve, 
tho National Fire Service, and tho Civil 
Defence Reserve, but the minister of 
liome security could add any organisation 
ho deemed lit. The idea of consoribing 
w'omen for military service was repugnant 
to some members, and an amendment was 
moved to exclude them from the scope of 
the Bill; but this was rejected ^vithout a 
div. and the Bill passed its remaining 
stages ^vithout opposition. Under legisla- 
tion enacted before Sept. 1939, power 
existed in Australia and in the Union of 
S. Africa to require all men to render 
military service in time of war. Similar , 
legislativo provision was made in Canada 
and New Zealand after Sept. 1939. Men 
were called up under these provisions in 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 
In 1946 they were no longer being called 
up in Canada or New Zealand and only 
boys of 18 were then being called up in 
Australia. Powers were also taken in 
many other parts of the Empire to call up 
men for military service, and were used in 
varying degrees. 


The National Service Act, 1947, intro- 
duced a Bohemo of compulsory service 
in the armed forces for all male Brit, 
subjects between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-six, to operate from 1 Jan. 1949, 
by which date the existing transitional 
arrangements had ended. National ser- 
vice men, or, in other words, conscripts, 
served eighteen months whole time or witli 
the colours, and five and a half years in 
the reserve, with a period of onn. training. 
A further Act passed in 1960 increased the 
period of full-time service to two years but 
reduced the reserve liability to 34 years. 
The Defence White Paper issued In 1967 
set as an objective the ending of com- 
pulsory service in 1962. 

In the U.S.A. President Roosevelt on 
30 May 1940 stressed the need to train 
Amer. manpower for the forces and in- 
dustry. A Bill for selective training and 
military service, sponsored by the National 
Eraeigency Committee, was introduced 
into Confess in J\me (1940), It proposed 
registration of all men from 18 to 64. 
numbering 40,000,000, of whom men 
between 21 and 46 would be eligible for 
8 months’ compulsory military training, 
those chosen being selected by lot. Botl> 
Gen. MarshaU, chief of staff, and war 
secretary Stimson advocated compulsory 
military service as soon as possible. The 
Bill, however, made such slow progress 
in the Senate Military Affairs Committe(5 
that Roosevelt declared (2 Aug.) that 
favoured a selective training Bill and 
described C. as tho fairest and most 
effective means of obtaining man-power, 
lie said that the 13 months’ leeway iu 
1917-18 dm-ing w hich tho U.S.A. had been 
luckily able to build up an army of 

4.000. 000 men without attack from a, 
foreign powder w’ould never happen again. 
Tlie National Defence Advisory Com- 
mission supported the Military Training 
Bill, which was at length passed (with 
amendments) hy the Senate Military 
Affairs Committoe on 5 Aug. Amend- 
ments restricted the re^tration ago from 
21 to 31 years of age, in place of from 

to 64, which would have affected over 

40.000. 000 men. With tho rostrictod 
ago-groups a total of 12,000,000 w'cre 
affected, but deducting workers in 
essential industries and agriculture and 
men with dependants, only 4,500,000 
remained for immediate selection, Tiie 
Bill was enacted on 19 Oct. (1940). In 
the House of Representatives the Military 
Affairs Committee adopted C. as applying 
to all men between 21 and 45 but omitted 
any provision for tho C. of industry. Final 
approval was given to tho Bill in the 
House on 7 Sept., after it had reaffirmed 
an amendment to defer its operation for 
60 days. But in the Conference Com- 
mittee of both Houses unanimous agree- 
ment was reached on 13 Sept, on the main 
controversial points, Including the defer- 
ment amendment, which was dropped, 
thereby enabling the first 400,000 men to 
be called up as soon as the registration 
machinery was ready. The conference 
adopted amended provisions for the C. of 
industrial plant to the effect that a manu- 
facturer must accept and execute on ’fair 
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and just* terms orders for national defence 
materials when called upon to do so by 
the President. The conference report was 
finally apnroved by both Houses on 
14 Sept. On 16 Sept. President Koosevelt 
signed the Bill. The 1940 Act was super- 
seded by a Selective Service Act passed in 
1948. This last was in turn replaced by a 
Universal Military Training and Service 
Act adopted in 1951. Under the 1951 Act 
men reaching the age of 18i years can be 
drafted for a period of 2 years* service. 
See D. Hayes, Conscription Conflict, 1949. 

Consecration, making sacred, the solemn 
appropriation or dedioation of any thing 
or person to the service of God. The O. of 
the clergy is called ordination except in the 
case of bishops. The C. of members of 
religious orders is named profession. 

In the Old Testament not only men and 
bciists wore consecrated to the Lord 
but also bouses, fields, and the walls of 
.Terusalein (Lev. xxvii.; Neh. xil. 27). At 
the exodus from Egypt the first-born 
males in Israel, whether of man or beast, 
were sanctified to God, i.e. were con- 
secrated or devoted to Him for sacrifice, 
the children, however, being redeemed 
(Exod. xiil.). In Christian ecolosiology 
C. is resolvable into (1) the dedication 
of persons or thiiigs to the service of God 
with appropriate ceremonies; (2) the 
formal declaration that in consequence of 
being devoted to God they are now 
sacred; (3) the imparting in the case of 
some persons (o.g. by ordination) of 
spiritual character and powers. In the 
context of the Eucharist the term is used 
(4) for the blessing of the bread and wine, 
which in Catholic and Crthodox theology 
effects a substantial change in them (sfc 
Euctiarist; Mass; Kkal Pubsknok; 
Traxhucstantiation). The term C. is 
used for the ordaining of bishops, and for 
the hallowing of altars, chalices, patens, 
etc., but especially of churches. Chris- 
tianity had prevailed for some time 
before separate buildings wore erected for 
divine worship; when these were erected 
simple rites of C. followed, and by the 
ttoe of Constantine these rites had 
developed into numerous and imposing 
ceremonies. 

In England, the legal effect of the 
formal C. of a church by a bishop is that 
it can only bo used for sacred purposes. 

If desecrated by an act of sacrilege, it 
needs to be blessed again; but it cannot 
be sold or put to seculaiT use without 
lawful authority, and even an Act of 
Parliament, in the case of the Estab. 
Church. For that reason buildings re- 
quired only for temporary use are often 
not formally consecrated, but blessed in 
a lesser degree known os dedication. In 
a dual-purpose building, used both as 
church and parish hall, sometimes the 
sanctuary only is dedicated and parti- 
tioned off. For burial ground see Burial 
Acts. 

Conseguina, see Oobeouina. 

Consent, a defence in certain criminal 
offences inrolving assault (e.g. rape) imless 
obtained by fraud or duress. O. is no 
defence to a chai*ge of incest, or to the 
abuse of a female lunatic, or to a charge of 

E.B.3 
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indecent assault on any young person 
under the age of 13. In the Soots law of 
contract, following the Rom. law of con- 
sensual contracts, some contracts may be 
binding by mere C. without other for- 
malities. Such contracts include part- 
nership agreements, sale, barter, location 
(hire), and mandatum (bailment). For 
its le^ connotation as a synonym for 
collusion ill the law of divorce, see 
Collusion. 

Gonsentia, see Oobenza. 

Conserans, see Couseranb, Le. 

Conservation, Soil, see Soil Erosion, 
also Irrigation; Organic Husbandry. 

Conservative Club, see Clubs. 

Conservative Party, name of one of the 
chief Brit, political parties. The name 
implies that the essential characteristic is 
that its purpose or tendency is to maintain 
and preserve existing institutions. It 
was first given by J. W. Crokor in the 
Quarterly Review, Jan. 183.'i, as a more 
appropriate teim than Tory (q.v.). It was 
not at first welcomed by members of the 
party. The disruption of the Liberal 

{ larty at Gladstone’s first Homo Rule Bill 
ed first to tlie formation of the Liberal 
Unionist party, the name adopted by 
those Liberals who dissented from the 

E olicy; when these joined with the C.s in 
ord Salisbury’s first gov., the name 
Unionist was used for both wings of the 
new party. In 1912 the two separate 
liarty organisations coalesced, and U nionlst 
b^amo the formal accepted name for the 
former Liberal Unionist and C. P.s; but 
with the grant of dominion status to 
Ireland (see Irish Free State) the 
alternative name Unionist has been 
dropped, except in Ulster and to some 
extent in Scotland. The C. P. are the 
lliH'al descendants of tlio Tory party as 
re-modollcd by Disraeli, who may be 
regarded as the founder of modern 
Conservatism. Ho foresaw the need for 
party organisation, and after the second 
Koforra Act, 1807 (which gave the vote to 
workers who were householders), he 
inspired the formation of local associa- 
tions. It was Disraeli who strengthened 
the party machine by the creation of the 
Conservative Central Ofllce in 1870. 

The hist, of the Tories goes back to the 
Restoration, but it is only towards the end 
of the 18th cent, that the party system 
begins to aasiime a form anything like that 
of to-day. The Tory party of the 18th 
cent, was long in humiliating opposition, a 
consequence of the .Tacobite leanings of its 
leader. Viscount Bollngbroke. Branded 
for 50 years as Jacobites, the Tories were 
not favoured by Hanoverian sovereijms, 
whose first minister was always a Whig. 
But during the Amor, war the party was 
re-created, Tory and sovereign taking the 
common if illusory view that the Amer, 
colonies should remain part of the Brit. 
Empire. Thereafter for the next 2 de- 
cades the outstanding features of the Tory 
regime were the Six Acts, passed to meet 
the difficult social conditions following 
Waterloo, and the Catholic Emancipation 
Act of 1828. Then came 10 years of 
opposition until Peel led the Tory 
a dminis tration of 1842, Yidth Gladstone 08 

2 A 
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his lieutenant. It was on the rook of 
the Com Laws that the party flnaJUr 
foundered. Disraeli was opposed to the 
repeal of these laws; with Derby he led 
the Young England party, the germ of the 
modem C. P, (eee under Beaconsfield), 
and Peel was forced, in 1846, to embrace 
free trade; but eventually the Tory party 
turned against him over the Coercion of 
Ireland Bill, which was thrown out. 
With Gladstone Peel then went over to 
Lord John Russell's group; the split was 
complete; and Disraeli was left to re- 
organise the remains of the party. To 
Disraeli, who consistently supported Lord 
Ashley in his factory reforms, is due the 
marked progress in social legislation and 
the lead in imperial policy, resulting In 
drawing the self-governing dominions into 
closer alliance with the mother country, 
which have been the salient features of 
Conservatism in recent yeai*s. 

The alms of the C. P. as stated by 
Disnieli are * the preservation of our 
institutions, the maintenance of our 
empire, and the amelioration of the 
condition of the people.' These aims 
summarise a whole policy, and indeed they 
still represent the aspirations of modem 
Conservatives. The present Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr Harold Macmillan, in acknow- 
led^ng Ills election as Leader of the Party, 
used Dlffl'aeli’s phrase to describe the 
party’s standpoint: ‘We must be con- 
servative to conserve all that is good ^d 
radical to uproot all that is bad. ^ 

Between the two w’orld wars, except in 
1924 and 1929-31, the C. P. was either In 
power or forming the dominating group 
In ‘National’ govs. A good deal of social 
reform was carried out, and a protec- 
tionist trade policy, based on imperial 
preferences, adopted in 1932. The C. P. 
obtained a large majority at the general 
election in 1935, but Baldwin and his 
successor, Neville Chamberlain (qq.v.), 
found themselves in growing difficulties 
with a certain section in their party over 
re-armament and the Hitler threat. 
Anthony Eden (q.v.) had resigned in 1938 
following a difference over policy, and 
Churchill (q.v.), who had pursued an 
Independent line for some years, con- 
tinued to oppose Chamberlain and in 
particular denounced Munich. When the 
Second W’orld War broke out Chamber- 
ledn called on Churchill and Eden for 
support. 

in 1940 Chamberlain resigned and a 
Coalition gov. took office, with a Conserva- 
tive, Churchill, as Prime Minister; but in 
the general election in 1945 the party was 
heavily defeated and went into opposition. 
Between 1945-50 the C. P. renewed its 
policy and pub, documents like the 
industrial Charter* which modernised its 
constructive thinking, although its mem- 
bers would claim that its essential 
principles remain unaltered. It gained 
many seats at the general election in 
1950, virtually wiping out the Socialist 
majority, and at the general election in 
1951 regained power. In 1955 Eden, 
OhurchlJrs successor as Prime Minister 
and party leader, increased the 0. 
majority In the general election, an 


almost phenomenal achievement for a 
party in power. 

The modem Conservative party, whil« 
opposed to State ownership and its 
extension, has not repealed the Acts of 
its predecessors except in the oases of 
steel and road transport. It abolished 
rationing and repealed the numerous 
controls left over from the war. Its 
general economic outlook is bound up 
with free enterprise. It maintains full 
employment and safeguards social secu- 
rity. of which it was part author during 
the period of Coalition, In imperial 
policy it is assisting colonies to advance 
to self-government and full nationliood. 
See Eaii Birkenhead, I'oryi^ntt 1903; 
Geoffrey Butler, The T&ry Tradition, 
1914; W. F. Moneyponny and G. E. 
Buckle, The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, 
Earl of Ueaconsfleld, 1910-20; Andr6 
Maurois, Life of Disraeli^ 1927; Lord H. 
Cecil, Conservatism, 1928 ; Arthur Bryant, 
The Spirit of Conservatism, 1929 ; Blanche 
E. C. Dugdale, Arthur James Balfour (2 
vols.), 1936; L. S. Amery, 21te Framework 
of the Future, 1944; Quintin Hogg (Lord 
Hnilshora), The Case for Conservatism., 
1947; Winston S. Churchill, Life of Lord 
Randolph Churchill (new od.), 1952. 

Conservators of the Peace, predecessors 
of the modern justices of the peace, but in- 
vested with poAvers far inferior to those of 
the latter. They wei*o tbe authority to take 
sureties for peace and good behaviour. 

Conservatory (Fr. conservatoire. It. 
conaerratorio), name originally given to 
schools founded, mainly in Itidy at first, 
to maintain and educate orphans and 
illegitimate children (Lat. conservarc, to 
preserve). Music w'as an essential part of 
the education, and thus many of these 
charitable institutions became virtually 
music schools, and later their name 
transferred itself to such schools. The 
ffrat for which a definite date is ^ven was 
the Conservatorio di Santa Maria di 
Loreto in Naples, founded in 1537, and 
among three other similar schools after- 
wards estab. in the same city was the 
Conservatorio di Sant’ Onofrio, noted for 
its teachers, such as Alessandro Scarlatti 
and Durante. Of these four Murat united 
the two remaining into the Ileal Collegio 
di Musica for pupils of both sexes. In 
Venice there were sev. C.s for girls at an 
early date, but these disappeared with the 
decline of the Venetian rep. and the 
centre of musical training for N. Italy 
was transferred to Milan, where a largo 0. 
was estab. in 1808 by Prince Eugene 
Beauhamais. The Ecole Koyale de 
Chant et de Ddclamation was founded in 
Paris (1784) for training opera singers. 
During the revolution the Insutut 
National de Musique was erected (1793), 
the name ohangmg to Conservatoire de 
Musique (1795). Another famous con- 
tinental institution is the Consorvatorium 
at Leipzig, founded by Mendelssohn 
(1843). Other Important European C.s 
^eluding those In existence before the 
Second world War) are at Prague 
(founded 1811), Vienna (1816), Brussels 
(ISaSh Cologne (1849), Munloh. Stuttgart, 
and Berlin (founded by Joachim 1869). 
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Coireepondina Eng. institutions are the 
RoyaJ Academy of Music (founded 1822, 
Incorporated by charter 1830), the Royal 
College of Music (1882), and the Guildhall 
School of Music (1880). The chief in 
IT.S.A. is the National Conservatory of 
Music of America (New York, 1885). 
There are 2 in Boston (1867, 1870). 

Consett, urban dist. and tn of co. 
Durham, England, 12 m. fium Durham. 
There are extensive iron works (first 
started in 1837) and coal mines, and some 
farming and horticulture is still carried on. 
Included in the dist. are Shotley Bridge, 
famous in the 18 th cent, for sword -making 
by Gor. cutlers; Modomslcy, whose par. 
church dates from the late 12th cent.; 
Ivoston; Leadgate; and Ebohester, on the 
site of a Rom. camp, with an llth-cont. 
par. church built of Rom. stone. Tlie 
author Surtees (q.v.), creator of *Jor- 
rocks,* was 6. at Hamsterley. Pop. 
38.900. 

Gonshohooken, bor. of Montgomery co., 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on the Schuylkill 
R., 13 m. from Philadelphia. Founded 
in 1830, it was incorporated as a bor., 
1852. It has large cotton, w^oollen, and 
rolling mills, foiindiies, furnaces, suigical 
instrument works, stone (luarries, steel 
mills, and boiler shops. Pop. 10,922. 

Consid6rant, Victor Prosper (1808-93), 
FY. Socialist, 6. Solins, the chief advocate 
of Fonrierism, gave up his career in the 
army to devote Mmsclf to propagating 
his political beliefs. lie od. the PhaUinae 
and PheUansUre, Jours, setting forth 
F'ouricr’s views. Having obtained fin.'ui- 
cial assistance from an Englishman, 
Yo\mg, he estab. a socialist colony in the 
dept Euro-ot-Loire, 1832, bnt the experi- 
ment failed. In 1854 he Avent to Texas, 
and founded a socialist comnninity, La 
Reunion, near San Antonio, but this 
enterprise also ended in failure. Ho 
returned to France, 1809, and d. in 
obscurity. His socialism was based on 
voluntary co-operation, and was not 
revolutionary in cliaracter. Among his 
works are Ln Destine sociale, 1834-8, 
dedicated to Ijoiiis Philippe; JMMrfe do ia 
politique, 1836; Principes du socicdisvie, 
1847. 

Consideration. All contracts not under 
seal require valuable C. to make them 
enforceable. The generally accejjted legal 
definition of valuable C. is ‘some right, 
interest, profit, or benefit accruing to one 
party, or some forbearance, detriment, 
loss, or responsibility given, suffered, or 
undertaken by the other.* A specialty 
contract (i.e. one under seal) is said to 
require no C. because of the legal dogma 
that a deed imports C,\, a fiction which 
probably owes its origin to the peculiar 
sanctity that has attached to deeds (or 
charters as they were once called) from 
the earliest days of the Eng. legal system. 
No simple contract can be enforced unless 
supported by valuable C. For example, 
A promises verbally or in writing not 
unoer seal to give B £100 for no C.; B. 
cannot enforce the promise against A. 
Again, A owes B £100, and pays liim £75 
whioh B accepts ‘in full satisfaction, B 
can, none the loss, sue A for the remaining 


£25, though it would be otherwise If A 
had paid £75 and given in addition some 
article, however trifling, by way of 0. 
C.s are sometimes divided mto valuable 
and good O.s. A good O. is that of 
natural affection botw^een blood-relations, 
but it is not sufficient to maintain the 
validity of a conveyance of property 
against the claim of a subsequent pur- 
chaser for value. C. need not be adequate 
to the promise offered by the other party 
to a contract, but must he of some value; 
it must be legal, e.g. money loaned to 
gamble in difierenoes on the Stock Ex- 
change could not be recovered (see 
Diffkrences) ; and it must not be past, 
but must bo either present or future (see 
also Executory). As a corollary of the 
above rules it is to bo noted that neither 
motive nor moral obligation amounts to 
C., therefore if A saves B*s life and B 
afterwards promises A £100 out of 
gratitude, A caimot recover the money 
from B or out of li’s estate. Lastly C. 
must move from the promisee, wliich may 
be differently expressed by saying that no 
stranger to the C. can take advantage of a 
contract though made for his benefit (see 
Contract). See G. C. Cheshire and 
C. H. S. Fifoot, The Law of CcmtracU 
1956. 

Consignment, commercial terra used of 
the dispatching of goods for delivery to a 
purchaser; it is particularly used in the 
fil^iphig of goods. The person dispatch- 
ing goods is the consignor, and the person 
to whom they are dispatched is the con- 
signee. See Bill of Lading. 

Consistory Courts, which wore founded 
by William I, now exist in every diocese 
of lOngland. They are eccles. courts con- 
trollod by chancellors appointed by a 
bishop or archbishop. Their business is 
now' almost restricted to the dispensing 
of faculties for which application is still 
made according to forensic procedure. 
Until the Act of 1857 they assisted in 
exercising jurisdiction over testamentary 
and matrimonial disputes. By an Act 
of 1892 a clergyman accused of immoralitj' 
may be tried in a consistory court. 

Consolato del Mare, see Consulate op 
THE Sea. 

Console, in architecture, an ornamental 
bracket (see also Modillion). 

Consolidated Fund, the fimd of the 
national exchequer comprising the pro- 
duce of the extraordinai-y revenues of the 
GYown. The fund was so named from 
the fact that it was consolidated out of 
what previously had constituted distinct 
funds — the aggregate, tiie general, and 
the S. Sea funds. It was first formed in 
1780, and afterwards by the 56 George 
HI c. 98 the Irish exchequer was amtu- 
gainated with it, and it then became the 
C, F. of the United Kingdom. The whole 
of gov. expenditure is mot from the fund, 
including supply services and the interest 
of the national debt. In addition, the 
annual i)rc) vision for the Queen’s civil 
list, the salaries and pensions of judges 
and other oflloials are paid out of the 
fund. The receipts which go to make up 
the C. F. are taxes and other revenue 
items, the proceeds of all gov. borrowing, 
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repayments, advances, etc. The main 
heads ot revenue comprise the following: 
customs (q.v.), excise (q.v.), death duties 
(q.v.), stamp duties, income tax, surtax, 
profits taxes, post office receipts, and 
miscellaneous items. These various 
receipts are all paid to the Exchequer 
account at the Bank of England, and may 
not be paid out except by statutory 
authority. See W. H. Anson, Law and 
Custom of the Constitution, 188tJ-92. 

Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa. 
This company was formed in 1892 by the 
amalgamation of other similar under- 
takings, of which Cecil Rhodes (q.v.) was 
the leading spirit. It originated as the 
Goldfields of 8. Africa Company, formed 
by Cecil Rhodes and Charles Rudd to 
exploit concessions given by Lobengula, 
the famous Matabele king. 

Consolidation Acts, or Consolidation of 
Statutes, species of codification, or digest. 
The avowed object of a Consolidating Act 
is to incorporate in one repealing Act all 
the existing law on any one topic, together 
with necessary amendments, but other- 
wise without making any change in the 
pre-existing law whether statute or 
common law. Many C. A., however, 
either from faults inherent in draughts- 
manship, or from the difficulty of giving 
adequate expression to ill-considered 
amendments, fall short of accomplishing 
this ideal: and, further, many sections 
being really ba.sed upon the raiiom^^ 
decidendi (principles of decision) of re- 
ported cases either do not give elloot to 
the spirit of the decision, or fail of univer- 
sal application, either because the decision 
was appropriate only to the facts of the 
particular case or because tiio necessary 
elimination of those facts iji the section 
renders the statutory language ambiguous. 
Examples of 0. A. are tho Criminal Law 
Consolidation Acts, 1861, Bills of Ex- 
change Act, 18S2; tho Sale of Goods Act, 
1893; Children Acts, 1908-33; Companies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1929. 

Consols, consolidated annuities {see 
Consolidated Fund). An Aot of 17.31 
consolidated certain perpetual and lottery 
annuities bearing interest at 3 per cent, 
and these consolidated annuities fonned 
the basis of the C. Tho interest on C. was 
reduced in 1888 to 2f per cent, and in 1905 
to 2^ per cent. The value of these C. when 
first issued against existing securities was 
£9 m., but this amount was increased later 
to over £400 m. By 1888 this tlgruro 
had been reduced by purchase in tho 
market and by conversions into tennin- 
able annuities to £323 m. In 1889 
Goschen, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, redeemed this stock. Since the 
First World War C. have formed a small 
part of the total national debt of Great 
Britain. The tenn C. has In late years been 
applied to certain other securities, such 
as Now Zealand 5 per cent C. Those are so 
named by dealers on the exchange be- 
cause the word is loss cumbrous than 
consolidated stock. 

Consonance, in music, see Concord. 

Consort, see Chamber Music; Concert. 

Consort (Lat. consors, paHner, sharing 
in), literally one wdio tmows in his lot 


{sots) with another. In Eng. constitu- 
tional law the term is applied to the 
husband or wife of the reigning sovereign, 
viewed in a public capacity, as sharing to 
a certain extent in the royal prerogative. 
The title has been familiar In England 
since It was conferred on Prince Albert in 
1857 by letters patent. A consort is a 
subject of the sovereign, and may bo 
gnilty of treason against the latter. A 
queen consort is entirely Independent of 
her husband’s control, and is regarded 
in legal proceedings as a feme-sole. She 
has her particular revenue, and certain 
exemptions and privileges. See Royal 
Family. 

Conspicuous Gallantry Medal, instituted 
for award to men of tlie Royal Navy 
and Royal Marines who performed ex- 
ceptional acts of bravery In action during 
the Crimean ^var. In 1874 it was re- 
instituted for award for similar purposes 
and made applicable to any camjiaign. 
It is virtually tho naval counterpart 
of the military Dlstinguisliod Conduct 
Medal. 

Conspicuous Service Gross, Brit, decora- 
tion, instituted in 1 90 1 . See Distinouishkd 
Service Cross. 

Conspiracy may be defined in law as an 
agreement between two or more persons 
to do an unlawful act or to do a law'ful act 
by unlawful moans. Much obscurity has 
always characterised what seems now to 
be detlnitoly regarded as a substantive 
offence. The difficulty in principle lay 
in the confusion arising from the fact that, 
generally speaking, nothing can be unlaw- 
ful, civilly or criminally, in two or more 
persons which would not be unlan^ul If 
done by one person, or If done without 
such previous agreement. The substantive 
UToiig of C. was really devcloiied as an 
action on the case (q.v.) or, in other words, 
was inducted from tho consequential 
damage generally following on a conspira- 
toriitJ ogrooment. Something more was 
required, however, than tlie mere fact of 
damage, for damage sine injuria (q.v.) is 
nece.s.sarily no wiong, and t/he injurious 
elemt'iit was deduced generally from tho 
fact that such agreements as were held to 
be C.8 were characterised by some ultimate 
malicious object or wrongful means of 
execution. While, therefore, defining C. 
in the above manner it must always ho 
remembered that to agree to persuade a 
man, without unlawful means, to do 
something ho has a right to do, or to 
abstain from doing what he has a right to 
abstain from doing, can never be action- 
able, although done to the prejudice of a 
third person, and although done with a 
malicious motive. C. as a criminal offence 
Is classed by text writers under threc» 
beads: (11 whore the end is in itself a 
crime; (2) where the means are unlawful 
but the end is lavrful; (3) where tho end is 
to injure a third person or a class, though, 
if the wrong were inflicted by a single 
individual, a civil wrong only and not a 
crime would be committed. The whole 
gist of C. is tho cominnation, so that a 
single person could only be oonvloted if 
his follow conspirators were either dead, 
unknown, or not in custody for some 
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reason or other. It is now settled law 
that agrreemont by two or more persons 
to do certain acts may be criminal, 
although those acts if done by one person 
might not render him liable to any pro- 
ceedings whatever. It is clear, e.g., that 
numbers may coerce and intimidate where 
a single individual could effect nothing. 
In regard to (1) above, a 0. to commit 
murder is dealt with by a statute which 
makes it punishable "with imprisonment 
up t(j ten years. Unlawful interference 
with trade by combinations and especially 
by combinations of workmen against em- 
ployers form the most striking example of 
C.s under (2). Workmen may lavrfully 
combine to protect their interest, but 
may not, theoretically at all events, 
interfere with the right of such of their 
class as do not wish to join tlio com- 
bination. The Conspiracy and Protection 
of Property Act, 1875, expresslj' makes 
punishable as crimes by imprisonment not 
cxcet>ding throe months, or a penalty not 
exceeding £20 : (a) coercion of a person by 
violence or intimidation manifested either 
towards himself, his wife, or children, or 
liis proi)Orty; (b) persistently following a 
person about from place to place ; (c) hidmg 
Ills tools or other property ; (d) picketing, 
i.o. watcliing or besetting a person at 
his bouse or place of business, or the fol- 
lowing a person about in the streets in a 
disorderly manner by two or more persons. 
This has been altered by the Trades 
Disputes Act, 1900, which allows peaceful 
picketing for the purpose of coimnunica- 
tmg information by persons acting in 
furtherance of a trade dispute; (e) wilful 
and malicious breaking of his contract of 
service by an employee of a gas or water 
company, with the knowledge that such 
bread I will cause a failure of gas or water; 
(/) wilful or malicious breach of contract 
cndangtTing Iniinan life, or tending to 
cause serious bodily injury or expose 
valuable property to destruction. By the 
combined operation of section 3 of the Act 
of 1875 and section 1 of the Act of 1906, 
trade disputes stand above the ordinary 
law m some of their probable conse- 
quences ; for If, in connection with such a 
dispute, two or more persons combine to 
do an act which if done by a single indi- 
vidual would not bo punishable criminally, 
they will not, merely because of their 
inunber, bo liable either to criminal 
proceedings or to a civil action. See also 
Combination, Laws of. See F, Pollock, 
The Law of Torts, 1929; i5ir W. O. Kusscll, 
Crime: a treatise on felonies and mis- 
demeanours, 10th ed. by J. AV. C. Turner 
(2 vols), 1950. 

Constable, Archibald (1774-1827), 
founder of the Edinburgh Jieview, 1802, 
which he managed for 24 years, and in- 
directly of the publishing Arm which still 
bears his name. He pub. Scott’s first 
original work in 1805, and gave him £1000 
for Marmion (1807). O. & Co. also pub. 
most of Scott’s prose works from 1813 to 
1826. In 1825 C. failed for about 
£250,000. This failure, together with 
that of the printers, Ballantyne & Co., 
involved Scott in the heavy loss of 
£120,000. C. purchased the copyright of 


the Scots Magazine in 1801, and the copy- 
right and stock of the Ennyclopamia 
BrUannica in 1812. Constamefs JUis- 
cellany was started in 1827, See J. G, 
Lockhart, Memoirs of the Life of Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart., 1837-8, and Sir L. 
Stephen’s biography of Scott in the Die* 
lionary of Nalional Biography, 1882-91. 

Constable, Henry (1562-1613), Eng. 
poet, graduated from St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge, 1580. He early turned Bom. 
(’athollc, and spent much of his time 
abroad in Paris. In 1598 be was trying 
to form a new Eng. Catholic college in 
Paris. C. came to London without 
permission, 160;i, and was confined in the 
Towcir for about a year. He was a friend 
of Sidney, Harington, and Bolton. His 
Diana: the Praises of his Mistress in 
ceetaine sweete sonnets was pub, 1592, and 
is a scries of 23 sonnets, praised by 
Jonsoii and others. C. also wrote 16 
Spirifvall Sonnettes to the Honour of Ood 
and hys Sayntea (those were first printed 
by T. Park from MS. in 1815), and The 
Shepheard*s Song of Venus and Adonis, in 
Knnland*8 Helicon, 1600. W. C. IlazUtt 
collected his works in 1859. 

Constable, John (1776-1837), landscape 
painter, was the son of a mill-owner of 
E. Bergholt, Suffolk. Even in the days 
when he attended Dedham Grammar 
School all his spare hom*s wore devoted to 
painting. Thus, although ho was at first 
sent to work in the windmill, his father 
8(^1 yielded to his passion for art, which 
liad been fostered by his friendship with 
Sir George Beaumont and by his study of 
Claude’s *Hagar and Ishinael,’ and in 
1795 allowed him to go to London to 
consult Joseph Farington, II.A., whoso 
modern fame has been established by the 
discovery of his MS. diary in 1921. The 
filial result of this visit, during wliioh he 
was taught etching by J. T. Smith (q.v.), 
was that in 1799 he entered the Royal 
Academy schools, and detiiiitoly embraced 
the career of painting. Three years later he 
exhibited for the first time at the academy. 
In 1816 he married Mary Bicknell, after 
a weary period of waiting due to the oppo- 
sition of lior relatives. The year 1819 
is important not only as the date of his 
election as an associate of the Royal 
Academy, but also os that in which he 
received £8000 in legacies — a timely gift 
which considerably relieved his monetary 
anxieties. Two years later he gained a 
gold medal at the Paris Salon for his 
splendid picture ‘The Hay Wain,' and in 
1 825 he won another at the Lille exhibition 
for his ‘AVhite Horse.’ His financial 
position was finally estab. in 1828 by on 
inheritance of £20,000 from Mr Bicknell, 
but any gratification he might derive 
from this ^t was at once swallowed up 
in the inconsolable grief which he felt at 
the loss of his wife in the same year. He 
never recovered from the shock of her 
death, and his own death in 1837 was due 
as much to nervous depression as to any 
physical weakness. The greater part of his 
life had been spent in London, latterly 
at Hampstead. His work may be studied 
in the national collections at Trafalgar 
Square, S. Kensington, and MUlbank. Like 
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moist yotingr paJnters, he begran by obserT- 
ing * truth m second hand/ copying Clande 
and Bnyedael and imitating tne technique 
of Girtin, Gainsborough, and the old Dutch 
masters. This period of apprenticeship 
lasted till 1806, the year of his visit to 
the Eng. lakes. The altar-piece which be 
executed in 1804 for Brantham church is 
in the manner of Benjamin West, at that 
time president of the Royal Academy, and 
a kind patron to C. From 1806 to 1809 
he was for the most part engaged in copy- 
ing portraits by Hoppner and Reynolds, 
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From his self-portrait. 


and seriously studied the science of 
oil-painting. The turning-point in liis 
career was his exhibition of * Dedham 
Vale* In 1811, in which he fli’st gave his 
talent free scope and began to develop his 
striking originality. C. was thus a long 
while reaching his artistic maturity. His 
range of subjects was limited, being mostly 
restricted to the scenery of Suffolk. 
Salisbury, Hampstead, and Brighton, but 
he really knew the old mills and rustic 
bridges, the great trees and watenvays, 
the com-flelds, and above all the skies 
that he depicted. His experience as a 
miller must have taught him to study the 
clouds: at least ho is unoquaUod in his 
resontatlon of the sky in April before a 
eavy shower, or of the lowering clouds 
that presage the 6torm*s approach. 
Truthfulness is the salient feature in his 
detail, his broad conmosition, and his 
atmospheric eilecte. His pictures seem 
to breathe the life of the farmyard and 


the fields. Their fresh, natural colours 
are not the least of their merits. In Ms 
vivid tones C. was following the example 
of Rnbens and Clande, so that it is untrue 
to regard him, as was not infrequently 
done, in the light of an opponent of the 
old masters. His technique influenced 
Delacroix, Corot, and Ihdirootly the 
French impressionists, and modem criti- 
cism values highly his small swift sketches 
made from nature for their directness of 
handling. C.’s reputation rests on his 
faithful portrayal of the beauties of Eng. 
landscape and rustic life, and especially 
of the light-and-shado effects of rain 
clouds through which the sun’s rays are 
doing their best to penetrate. It is a 
pity that Ruskin tn his admiration of 
Turner and the Pro-Raphaelitos should 
have been blinded to the true greatness 
of C. High prices are given for his pic- 
tures. Thus ‘Dedham MiH’ was sold in 
1848 for £550; and a free study in pencil 
by C. for his picture ‘The Leaping Horso* 
was sold in the same year for £40. The 
mezzotints of David Lucas (1855) are 
among the finest engravings after 0. 
Among his many pictures are ‘The Leap- 
ing Horse,* 1825, perhaps his master- 
piece; ‘The Cornfield,* 1827; ‘Dedham 
Vale,* 1828; ‘Hadlclgh Castle,* 1829; 
‘Salisbury Cathedral,* 1891; and ‘Tho 
V^aUey Farm,* 1835. See- C. R. Leslie, 
Mem-oirs of the Life of John Constable, 
1843; C. J. Holmes, Constable and his 
Influen-ce on Landscape Painting, 1902; 
A. B. Chamberlain, Jotm Constable, 1903; 
H. W. Tompkins, In Constable's Country, 
1906; E. V. Lucas, John Constable, the 
Painter, 1924 ; S. Key, John Constable, his 
Life and Work, 1948. 

Constable (from Late Lat. comes stabuli, 
count of the stable, marshal), word of 
widely different meanings in different 
countries and at different periods in the 
same country: (1) In Franco in the 
Middle Ages the C. of France had the 
cliief command of tho army and jurisdic- 
tion in military offences; ho also had the 
control of all matters relating to chivalry. 
One of the most celebrated holders of the 
office was Bertrand du Guesolin. The 
office was finally abolished in 1814. (2) 

In England the lord high C., appointed 
after the Conquest as an officer of the 
(^rown, had duties not dissimilar to those 
of tho C. of France. For centuries tho 
office was heroditiiiy in tho families of the 
earls of Hereford and Essex, and after- 
wards of tho dukes of Buckingham. Tho 
office has been extinct since the attainder 
(q.v.) of the Duke of Buckingham in the 
reign of Henry VIII, although it is re- 
vived ad hoc on such special occasions as 
coronations. (3) High C.s were ap- 
pointed in England from tho reign of 
Henry VII. They were chosen at the 
oourt-leets of the hundred over which they 
presided. They were appointed to keep 
the peace in their sev. dlsts., but are now 
virtually abolished. (4) Petty or par. C.s 
were appointed to maintain the peace in 
manors, vlls., and tithings when increasing 

S op. made tho duty too onerous for high 
.8 alone. Par. C.s were practically 
abolished by the County Police Acts of 
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1839 and 1840, whloli estab. the co. con- 
stabnlary, and provided that par. 0.s 
should only be appointed by the magis- 
trates of general or quarter sessions when 
deemed necessary. (5) Special C.b are 
sworn in by justices in coses of special 
emergency. The necessity for both high 
(vnd potty C.s has been obviated to a gi'eat 
extent by the Institution of (6) the modem 
police force, which dates from the 
Metropolitan Police Acts of 1831 and 
1840, and, so far as hors, are concerned, 
the Municipal Reform Act, 1835, and the 
Miinicipal Corporations Act, 1882. See 
Police. 

Constance (Oer. Konstanz), Ger. to in 
the Land of Baden -Wiirttemberg (q.v.), 
on the Rhine at its exit from the Lake of 
C. (qq .V. ) 7 7 m . S. of Stuttgart. Orifdnally 
a Celtic, and later a Rom., settlement, it 
became a bishopric in the Cth cent. In 
1183 Frederick I (q.v.) made peace at C. 
with the Lombard tns, and in 1192 the 
tn was made a free city of the empire. 
Some of the sittings of the Council of C. 
(q.v.) of 1414-18 were held in the cathedral 
and others took place in the Kaufhati.% 
the Merchants’ Hall — Jerome of Prague 
and John Hiiss (<iq.v.) were condemned 
at this council and wore burnt at tlio stake 
ill 141G. The tn was occupied by the 
Austrians in 1.548, and it was besieged by 
the Swedes in 1633, during tlie Thirty 
Years* War. In 1805 it became part of 
Baden. Its bishopric was suppressed in 
1821. There is a lino Romanesque 
cathedral, begmi in 1052; a Renaissanc^o 
liathaus; an old Dominican convent, now 
a hotel; and there are some anct man- 
sions. The house in which the peace of 
1183 was signed stiU exists. In the Middle 
Ages C. was famous for its linen industry; 
it has now various textile and metal 
manufs., and has a largo lake trade — 
much of it with Switzerland. Pop. 47,000. 

Constance, Council of. Tills council 
was called together for the purpose of 
reforming the Church. The Emperor 
Sigismund and Pope John XXIII, with 
many Church dignitaries and men holding 
high ofQce in the state, sat on this council, 
w'hich lasted from 1414 to 1418. There 
wore at the time 3 popes, Gregory XIT 
ond Benedict XIII sharing their power 
with John, and as tlie object of the 
council was to secure unity in the Church 
the only course open was to do away with 
this dlv. of rule, which was effected by the 
deposition of all three and hy the election 
of Martin V. The general reform, how- 
ever, which had boon hoped for was not 
brought about, although it was deci*eed 
that councils wore to be called periodically 
and that in the case of schism the final 
decision should lie with them. 

Constance, Lake (Ger. Bodensee), lies 
between Switzerland, Germany, and 
Austria. It is about 46 m. long, 8 m. 
broad, and 1300 ft above sea level. Area 
208 sq. m. At its NW. extremity It 
tUvldes into two, the N. branch being 
called the Uborlingen Lake and the S. the 
Untersee. This lake has sev. tribs., the 
largest one being the Rhine which flows 
right through it, while among its smaller 
ones are the Ar^n, the Schussen, and the 


Aaoh. L. C. sometimes rises considerably 
above its usual height owing to the 
melting snow, but it is hardly ever 
frozen over. There are 2 is. in the lake, 
Reichenau and Mainau, both belonging to 
Germany, and sev. tns on its banks, the 
chief being Bregenz, Lindau, BMedriohs- 
hafen, Uberliogen, (3., Romanshom, and 
Horsohach. There is a regular steamboat 
service on the lake. 

Constans I, Flavius Julius, Rom. 
emperor (337-50), youngest son of 
Constantine the Groat and Fausta. Made 
Caesar in 333, ho became joint emperor 
with his brothers, Constantine II and 
Constantias II, in 337, Italy, Africa, 
and W. Rlyricum falling to his share. 
Tn 340 he defeated Constantino, who fell 
in battle near Aquilcia, thus becoming 
master of the whole W. Ho favoured 
Atiianasiiis, who was proscribed by the 
Arlans, but C. was weak and depraved 
in character. Ho was Idlled wlule 
hunting In Gaul by an emissary of the 
usurper Magnentius. 

Constans II, Flavius Heraclius (G30- 
GG8), Byzantine emperor, elder son of 
Constantine HI, ruled 641-68. Ho lost 
Syria, (’ 3 'prus, Rhodes, and Africa to the 
Saracens and Arabs, being defeated by 
the latter at sea, off Lycia, 655. Ho also 
fought unsuccessfully against the Slavs 
around the K. Danube, and lost N. Italy 
to the Lombards, 641, His attempt® to 
reconquer Italy, 662, and make Rome 
tlm ompiro’s cap, were futile. In order 
to end controversy between the Mono- 
thclitea and the orthodox C. issued an 
edict forbidding all discussion of the 
subject. C. was probablj' assassinated. 
His son, Constantino IV (Pogonatus), suc- 
ceeded him. 

Constant, Jean Joseph Benjamin (1845- 
1902), Fr. painter and writer on art. Ho 
studied under Cabanel. Quito early lie 
exhibited in the Salon; his ‘Hamlet* was 
bought (1869) by the Fr. Gov. He began 
to paint Oriental subjects during travels 
in Spain and Morocco ; his best E. pioturos, 
tho ‘Prisoners of Morocco,* 1878, now in 
tho Bordeaux museum, and ‘The Last 
Rebels,* in the Luxembourg collection, 
are sensuous in feeling and colour. He 
decorated later the coiling in the Op6ra 
Comique and the ceiling of the HOtel de 
Ville, Paris; and dramatic panels in the 
Now Sorhonne. There is a fine series of 
his portraits, for which he was highly 
esteemed, in the Toulouse museum. He 
painted a portrait of Queen Victoria 
which was exliibited at the Royal 
Academy in the year of her death (1901). 
Among his works are ‘Samson et Dalila,* 
1872; ‘Mohammed II,* 1876; *Le Jour 
des Fun6railles, * 1889; and portraits of 
M, Hanotaux, 1898; Pope Leo XTII, 
M. de Blowdtz, 1902; and Queen Alex- 
andra, 1901. 

Constant, in mathematics, a quantity 
that never changes its value throughout 
an investigation or process (in contra- 
distinction to variable quantities), often 
used, as in the differential calculus, to 
determine a series of changeable values. 
An absolute O. is one whose value is 
exactly the same under ail circumstances 
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(e.gr. any cardinal number); an arbitrary 
C. is an undetermined C. in a differential 
equation, keepioe: the desired value 
assigned to it unchanged during all 
changes in the value of the variables. 
Examples: circular C., C. of aberration, 
gravitation, tidal C.s, etc. 

Constant de Rebeoque, Henri Benjamin 
(1767-1830), Fr. statesman and novelist, 
0 , Lausanne of Hu^enot parents and 
settled in Paris at the beginning of the 
Revolution. The influence of Mme de 
Staei and Talleyrand may be traced in liis 
Melanges de littiraiurc et de politique, 1829. 
0. was expelled from France in 1802 along 
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with Mme de StaSl for denouncing the 
military ascendancy of Napoleon, and 
lived for a time at Weimar in the society 
of Goethe and Schiller; but he modified 
his views, and in 1814 returned to support 
the Rourbons and constitutional liberty. 
His chief work is De la religion, 1824-30, 
in 5 vols. (he was a rationalist in religion); 
he wrote also Coura de politique constitu- 
tionelle, 1817-20, in 4 vols. Ilis cele- 
brated novel Adolphe, 1816, a more or less 
autobiographical account of his relation- 
ship with Mme de StaSl, is one of the first 
analytical novels of modem literature. 
His novel Cdcile was first discovered and 
ed. in 1951. See Journal intime de D. 
Constant (covering the period 1804 to 
1816), 1894; Le. Cahier rouge (autobio- 
graphy from 1767 to 1787), 1907; G. 
Ruoler, La Jeunesse de B. Constant, 1909, 
* Adolphe* de B. Constant, 1935; C. Du 
Bos, Grandeur et miaire de B. Constant, 
1946; H. Nioolson, Benjamin Constant, 
1949. 

Oonstanto, Constantsa, or Kustenji, 
seaport on the Black Sea, at E. end of 


Trojan’s Wall, Is the prin. port of Ru- 
mania, and exports large quantities of 
grain, petroleum, and livestock. It has 
a flne harbour, opened in Oct. 1910. 
There are nearly 3 m. of quays, and a 
pipo-hne runs to the Rumanian oil 
fields. The commerce of the port amoun- 
ted to 2,000,000 tons in 1927. Tomi, 
famous as the place of Ovid’s exile, was 
its anct name. A battle was fought 
between Russians and Turks at C. in 1854, 
and it was seveicly damaged in the First 
World War, being occupied l^V a German o- 
Bulgar anny in Oct. 1916. In the Second 
World War the Russians lannclied an 
offensive in Rumania against the Ger. and 
Rumanian forces on 22 Aug. 1944, and 
captured C. on 29 Aug. Pop. (1948) 
79,000. 

Constantia, tn In Capo Prov. lying 
under Table Mt. : originally an old Dutch 
wine farm and founded by Simon van der 
Stel about 1690. From this place derives 
the name of a famous Cape wine which 
enjoyed great popularity in Europe during 
the 18th cent. 

Gonstantina, Sp. tn in the prov. of 
Sevilla. It has load mines, and a trade 
in agric. produce, timber, and cork. 
Pop. 11,000. 

Constantine II. see Constans I. 

Constantine III (612-41), Byzantine 
omporor, son of the Emperor Heraclius. 
He succeeded Jus father in 641 and d. in 
the same year. His short reign was fall 
of disorder and constant internal strife. 
He is said to have been poisoned by his 
stepmother. 

Constantine IV, Pogonatus (648-85), 
Byzantine emperor, son of Constans 11, 
whom he succeeded in 668. Tho earlier 
part of his reign w’as occupied by a cam- 
paign in Sicily, where a usurper had been 
declared emperor. Immediately after ho 
had successfully dealt with this, ho was 
occupied in a struggle with tlie Arabs, who 
were finally forced to sue for terms. 
Though a capable and energetic ruler and 
a good soldier, he was unable to prevent 
tbe settlement of the Bulgars and the 
sotting up of a Bulgar kingdom (679). 

Constantine V, Copronymus (719-7.5), 
Byzantine emperor, son of Leo HI the 
Iconoclast, wJiom he succeeded in 741. 
Ho did much to encourage trade, restore' 
prosperity, and strengthen the empire, but 
is remembered especially for his religious 
policy. He forced the iconoclastic doc- 
trines to be upheld throughout the 
empire, and so caused a break Avith the 
apacy, which from this time ceased to he 
ependent upon the emperors, and 
looked for help rather to the W. and the 
Franks. He also engaged in sov. cam- 
paigns against the Arabs, Avars, Slavs, 
and Bulgars. 

Constantine VI (770-97), Byzantine 
emperor, Isaurian dynasty. He suc- 
ceeded in 780, at the age of ten, and the 
empire for the next few years was ruled 
by Irene, the empress-mother. Event- 
ually his mother caused C. to be seized 
and blinded and she subsequently reigned 
alone. His reign was disastrous, and 
during it the Arabs and Bulgars won 
many successes. It is ohiefiy notable for 
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the fact that the general oonnoil of 
Nioaea was held dnring it, 787. 

Conatantine VII, Flavius Porphyro- 
genitus (905-d0)» Byzantine emperor, the 
son of Leo VI. He succeeded nis father 
in 912, and during the early part of his 
reign the empire was administered by 
Bomanus Lec^enus, with the help of 
O.’s mother, ZoS. In 944 C. at last 
obtained real power. He wrote a number 
of books, and tbes^ive much information 
on this period. His De Administrando 
Imperio was written to aid his son 
Bomanus in the gov. of the empire. By 
this same son he is said to have been 
poisoned. 

Constantine VIII id, 1028), Byzantine 
emperor, brother of and co-ruler with 
Basil II. From 1025 until his death C. 
ruled alone, devoting himself to a life t)f 

S leasure, and giving little attention to 
le affaim of state. 

Constantine IX id. 1055), Byzantine 
emperor. He was a soldier, who owed 
his throne to Zo0, the widow of Bomanus 
III, whom he niaiTied. C. was emperor 
1042-55. Ho neglected the defence of the 
empire, and spent huge sums in erecting 
magnificent buildings. During his reign 
Byzantine influence in Italy practically 
disappeared, owing to the conquest of 
Lombardy by the Normans, and the rift 
between the W. and E. Churches became 

®°lconstantine X (1007-67h^ Byzantine 
emperor. He ruled from 1059 but failed 
to justify the hopes that had been pleujed 
in him. During his period of rule the 
empire was fiercely attacked by the 
Turks and Magyars. O. spent the 
greater part of his time in devotion to 
philosophic trifles, and neglected the 
military security of the empire. Uhe l^t 
hold of the empire on Italy was lost m this 
reign by the capture of Bari. 

Constantin® XI. Palaeologus (1404-53), 
Byzantine emperor, son of ]^^nuel II. 
When Mohammed II attacked Constanti- 
nople in 1453, O. led the final desperate 
resistance, having only about 9000 men 
in his garrison, and the help oj 700 
Venetians and 2 Venetian ,Wh^ 

the city was carried by storm, 29 May. C. 
was killed in the fighting. Tills marked 
the end of the Byzantine Empiro. 

Constantine I (1868-1923), King of the 
Hellenes, 6. at Athens, eldest son of King 
Oeorge I. In 1889 he married Sophia 
Dorothea, sister of the Emperor WiUiam 
II of Germany. For the i^astrous 
result of the Gk campaign m Thes^^ 
1897, 0. as generalissimo was held 

responsible: nevertheless he hecarae 
commander-in-chief, and so remamed tiU 
1909, when the Military League compeUed 
his retirement and he went to 
On the rise of Venlzelos, 1910, O., recced, 
■was made inspector-general and m 
1912-13 he successfully commanded the 
forces In Macedonia. The assas^ation 
of his father, 18 Mar. 1913, C. to 

the throne. He was sucoMsf^ 
the Turks and Bulgarians in Macedonia 
-and Thrace; and before the year 
his dominions were double those of ms 
lather in area. He remained neutral in 
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the First World War, but showed such 
p^iallty to the central dowots that 
Venizelos resigned. Mar. 1915, coming 
back, however, with a large pari, majority. 
Eventually 0. was deposed, 1917. ^ Alter 
3 years in Switzerland he was recalled by 
plebiscite, and returned, Dec. 1920. He 
prosecuted in Asia Minor a campaign that 
ended disastrously. Sept. 1922. A year 
later there was an Insurreotion in the 
army, and C. abdicated in favour of his 
son George (q.v.). 

Constantine, Pope (708-15), journeyed 
to Constantiuoplo to ooufirm decrees of 
tho Quiuisextine Council at the invitation 
of Justinian II. 

Constantine, cap. of the dept, of C. in 
the K. of Algeria. The tn is picturesquely 
situated at an altitude of 2150 ft above 
sea level, on an entirely isolated chalk 
rock, which is washed on 3 sides by a 
stream flowing through a deep ravine. 
C. consists of the European (luarter and 
tho old Arab quarter, which has preserved 
an intense local colour. The work of the 
native saddlers and shoemakeis is famous, 
as also the woollen stuffs made here. It 
has railway communication with Bona, 
Philippevillo, Algiers, Biskra, Tebessa, 
and Turds. C. — in Rom. times called 
Cirta — ^was a city of the Massylii in Nu- 
midia, and the cap. of Syphax and of 
Massinissa and his successors. In the 
Jugnrthino war Adherbal was besieged 
hero by Jugurtba and slain in 112 bc, and 
Ihe tn compelled to surrender. It was 
destroyed in ad 311, but was rebuilt by 
G. the Groat in 312: was taken by the 
Arabs In 710, and by the Fr, in 1837. The 
pop. of the tn. is 148,720, of whom approx. 
45,000 are Europeans: of the cept. 
2,704,100 of whom 70,000 are Europeans. 

Constantine the Great, see Constan- 
TINUH I. 

Constantinople, see IstanbcIi. 

Constantinople, Councils of. Of the 
eight oecumenical councils convoked 

g revious to the great schism, the first was 
eld at Nicaea, and the second, fifth, 
sixth, and eighth were held at Constan- 
tinople. The first council of C. (ad 381), 
of 150 bishops under Pope Damasus and 
Emperor Theodosius I, confirmed tho 
Nicene Creed and condemned ApolUnar- 
ism — a heresy directed against the di- 
vinity of Christ. The second council of C. 
(553), of 166 bishops under Pope Vidius 
and Emperor Justinian I, condemned the 
Nestorian heresy. The fifteen anathema- 
tisms on Origen, sometimes ascribed to the 
fifth oeemneniom, belong to a council held 
at Constantinople in 543. The third council 
of C. (680-1), under Pope Agatho and 
Emperor Constantine Pogonatus, defined 
a human and a divine will in Christ, thus 
terminating Monothelism. The fourth 
council of C. (869), of 102 bishops under 
Pope Adrian II and Emperor Basil, is only 
recognised as oecumenical by the Church 
of Rome. It condemned Photlus, who 
had seized the see of Constantinople, but 
the Photian schism was successful, and no 
other general oecumenical council was 
held at Constantinople. The chief work 
of the 0. of C. was in matters of the 
theology of the Incarnation, but their 

*2 A 
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deolBions shortnr a wide scope. 8te also 
cot; Nctia, CsuKOH. 

Conitanttaos^ Rom. eerrinff as a com* 
moo soldier In Britain in the reign of 
Honorius (ad 395-423). His troops 
proclaimed Mtn emperor in 407. and 
oyerran most of Gaul. Honorius acknow- 
ledged him as emperor in 408, to win his 
support agidnst the Goths. O. then 
advanced into Italy itself, hoping to 
depose Honorius. The rebellion of his 
general, Qerontius, compelled him to 
return to Oaul, where Honorius’s general 
and son-in-law, Constantins, defeated both 
at Aries, a was executed. 

Constanttnus I, Flavius Viderius Aurelius 
(Coastandna the Great) (c. ad 288-337), h. 
in Moesia. son of Oonetantlus Chlorus and 
Helena; first Christian emperor of Rome 
(306-37). After serving under both 
Diocletian and Galerlus (q.v.) C. Joined 
bis father in Britain, and was proclaimed 
emperor In York by the legions on Con- 
stantius's death there (306). Galerius 
only granted him the title Caesar, reserv- 
ing that of Augustus for his own son, 
Severus. In 307 0. married Maximian*s 
daughter Fausta, hut in 309 he put his 
father-in-law to death for plotting against 
him. In 312 C. marched against !Maxen- 
tius, an asi^ant to the Rom. Empire, who 
was thrice defeated in Italy and finally 
drowned In the Tiber while trying to 
escape. C. was converted about this 
time by the apparition of a cross in the s^r 
with the l^end en toutd nika (by tlft 
conquer). This story is told by Eusebius, 
who professes to have had it from the lips 
of C. himself, and also, with much varia- 
tion In details, by Lactontlus. Being now 
supreme in the W,, C. promoted order 
and prosperity among his subjects, and 
encouraged Christianity. In 323 he 
defeated Liolnius, another aspirant to the 
Rom. Empire, one enear Adrianoplo and 
again opposite Byzantium, becoming sole 
emperor of both E. and W. In 326 he 
assembled a general council at Nlcaea, at 
which Arianism was condemned and tho 
Nicene creed adopted. C. transferred his 
cap. from Rome to Byzantium about 328, 
naming the tn after himself Constan- 
tinople. He is said to have had himself 
happed in 337, having 3 years earlier 
proclaimed Christianity the State religion. 
There is, however, much discussion as 
to his Christianity or Paganism. See 
Eusebius, De Vita ComtamUni (trans. 
1846); E. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of 
the liomtm Empire^ 1776-88; J. B. Bury, 
Hisbofy of the Later Boman Empire^ 1889; 
J. B. Firth, ConaUmtine the Oreat^ 1905; 
O. B. Coleman, Constemtine and Chris- 
tianity, 1914. , , ^ 

CoBstantius 1 (Chlorus, the pale), 
Flavius Valerius, Rom. emperor, father of 
Constantine the Great, b, c. ad 250. In 
293 Diocletian and Maxhnian chose 
Galerius and C. to help them with the 
administration of the empire, each 
receiving the title Caesar. Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain were assigned to O. On the 
abdication of Diocletian and Maxlmian 
in May 305 C. became emperor of the W., 
Galerius of the B. He was a brave 
soldier and an able, humane, and Just 


ruler. He d, at Eborocum (York) during 
an expedition against the Piets. 

Constantius 11, Flavius Julius (ad 
317-61), third son of Constantine the 
Great, who by will left his empire to his 
sons Constantine II, C. II, and Constana 
I as Augusti, with his nephews Dalmatius 
and Hanuibalianus as Caesar and Nobilis- 
slmus respectively. On their accession, 
337, 0. is said to have allowed the murder 
of Dalmatius and HannihaUanus. Thrace, 
Macedonia, Greece, the Asiatic provs., and 
Egypt were allotted to him. He had been 
Caesar under Constantine I as early as 
333. Throughout his reign ho was at war 
with the Persians, and often defeated by 
them, notably in 348. When In 350 the 
revolt of Magnentius resulted in the death 
of Gonstans I, C. defeated the former at 
Mursa on R. Drnve, 351, and in Gaul, 
353, becoming master of the whole 
empire. In 355 O. made his cousin, the 
apostate Julian, Caesar and commander in 
Gaul. In 367 he visited Rome for the first 
time. He favoured the Arians, and 
banished the orthodox bishops. When 
Julian was proclaimed emperor by 
his troops in Gaul, O. moved west to 
oppose him, but d. near Tarsus in Cilicia. 

Constantius III, Rom. soldier, native 
of Illyria. He captured Constantine the 
Tyi'ant In ad 408, and held the rank of 
general by 411. Ho put down the rising 
of Attalus, 4 1C. C. married the sister 
of Honorius, who made him partner of his 
empire, 421. For seven months C. was 
emperor of the W., but Theodosius II, 
emperor of the E., refused to acknowledge 
him. WTiile preparing to make war on 
Theodosius C. d. at Ravenna. His son 
became Valontinian III. 

Constantza, see Constanta. 

Constanz, see Constanoe. 

Constellation, group of fixed stars con- 
ceived generally as representing some 
mythological figure. The stars may be 
regarded as forming the framework of 
these tinaginary figures; thus in the weU- 
known N. C., Ursa Major (The Great 
Bear), a portion of which is called tho 
Dipper, the Plough, or Charles’s Wain, the 
rough parallelogram formed by four bright 
stars forms the body of the imaginary 
hear, whilst the three other bright stars 
starting in a curve from the top of the 
parallelogram constitute the tail. Tho 
origin of tho C.s is lost In the mists of the 
past, but it would seem that tho Chaldeans 
were the first to give names to groups of 
stare. From them this star-lore was 
passed on to the Greeks, and mention is 
made of sov. C.s by Homer and Hesiod. 
About 366 BO a Gk astronomer, Eudoxus 
of Cnidus, doscribed a list of C.s which is 
substantially tho same as that in use at 
the present day, and his work ^vas 
versified by Aratus. the Gk poet who in 
his Phenomena mentions 43 C.s. I'tolemy 
mentioned 48 star-figures: 21 N. of tho 
ecliptic; the 12 signs of tho Zodiac (q.v.); 
and 15 S. of the ecliptic. Of course the 
ancts, not knowing of the S. terrestrial 
hemisphere, were equally Ignorant of the 
S. celestial hemisphere. The S. C.s were 
gradually added during the 16th, 17 th, 
and 18th cents., the chief workers In this 
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field beinic Petrus Theodori (d. 1596), Bort- 
BOhius (1624), Horelius (1690), and LacalUe 
(1752). The total number of C.a is now 
88, and their boundaries have been fixed. 
This very necessary work was done by 
a committee of the Brit. Association 
appointed in 1840, and presided over by 
Sir .T. Herschel. The International 
Astronomical Union fixed the O. boun- 
daries definitely in 1928. See vmler 
specific names; Stars; Zodiac; also 
Astronomy. 
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Constipation, stoppage or irregular or 
incomplete emptying of the bo^vel. The 
intestinal contents are propelled onwards 
by rhythmic muscular contractions of 
the bowel (sec Peristadsis). Peristalsis 
is aided by pliysicnl activity and by 
adequate and suitable food intake. The 
residue which roaches the lower bowel 
after digestive extraction of the bowel 
contents is complete is known as faeces. 
The faeces collect in the rectum, distend- 
ing it and causing a desire to defaeoate. 
Acute C. may be due to a blockage of the 
lumen of the bowel, and is then a symp- 
tom of the disease causing the obstruction. 
"I’cmiiorary C. may bo due to some inter- 
current general illness or a change of food 
habit. Chronic C. nsuallj'^ starts from 
neglect regularly to evacuate the bowel 
when this is indicated. This leads to 
overloading and overstretcliing of the 
lower bowel and, in turn, to a loss of tone 
or contractile strength of the musculature 
of the bowel wall. A vicious circle is thus 
set up. 

Constitucidn, tn, cap. of C. dept, 
Maule prov., on the coast of Chile, 
situated at the mouth of the Maule 11., 
1 1 5 m . NE. of Concepcidn. 1 1 is a railway 
terminus (Talca 50 m.) and a favourite 
seaside resort. Some ship-building is 
done there, and the chief products are 
grain and timber. A dangerous bar 
exists in the roadstead caused by the K. 
Maule waslilng down large quantities of 
sand. Pop. 7000. 

Constituencies, see ELErTORATEs. 

Constituent Assembly, Russian, demo- 
cratically elected representative assembly 
wliich met in Petrograd 18 Jan. 1918 and 
was dispersed by the Bolsheviks after a 
single session. The demand for a C. A. to 
estab. a democratic system in Russia had 
been common to all radical parties. After 
the abdication of Nicholas II tind his 
brother In 1917 the I’rovisional Gov. 
(q.v.) was preparing elections to the 


C. A., to which it was to surrender power. 
The Bolsheviks accused the gov. of 
delaying the elections and used this as a 
pretext to seize power and set up their 
own gov., which they at first also called 
‘provisional.* The elections to the C, A., 
based on universal, equal, and direct fran- 
chise, secret ballot, and proportional 
representation, were held in most con- 
stituencies on 25-27 Nov. 1917; in sev. 
outlying regions they were postponed, and 
in some 100 constituencies were not in 
the end hold. The Bolsheviks lost the 
election, securing 9*8 miUlon votes out of 
41-7 million cast. Socialist Revolution- 
aries received 17 million, Mensheviks 1*4 
million, (Constitutional democrats 2 mil- 
lion votes. Various non-Russian parties 
received a total of 7-6 million votes, of 
which 6 million were cast for Ukrainian 
parties. About 2 million went to minor 
parties and the rest cannot be identified. 
Of 707 elected deputies, 370 wore Socialist 
Revohitionarios, 175 Bolsheviks, 40 Left 
Socialist Revolutionaries (pro-Bolshovik), 
16 Mensheviks, 2 Popular Socialists, 17 
(Constitutional Democrats, 86 representa- 
tives of notional parties, and one is 
unknown. Sov. loading Constitutional 
Democrat tind Socialist Revolutionary 
deputies w’cro arrested on arrival In Petro- 
grad, and the Constitutional Democrat 
party was outlawed before the C. A. mot. 
At its single session the elected chairman 
c^ild not preserve order, and the guards — 
sailors headed by an anarchist — were 
openly hostile. When the Bolsheviks’ 
demand that the C. A. should recognise the 
Soviet Gov, and all its decrees was re- 
jected, they walked out, followed by the 
Loft Socialist Revolutionaries. The re- 
maining deputies hastily debated and 
approved an Address to tho Allied Powers, 
a Resolution on the State Structure of 
Russia, and a laind Law, after which tho 
meeting was dispersed by the guards on 
orders from the Bolshevik Gov. The 
idea of upholding tho authority of the 
(C. A. was used by the Socialist Revolu- 
tionaries in the ensuing civil war, and an 
ephemeral anti-Bolshevik Gov. was estab. 
by a committee of C. A. members in 
J^amara in 1918. Sec O. H. Radkey, 
The Election to the Russian Constituent 
Assembly of 1917 (Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts), 1950; W. II. Chamberlin, The 
Russian Revolution (New York), 1954; 
L. B. Schapiro, The Origin of the Com- 
munist Autocracy, 1955. 

Constitution, in politics, a system of 
law estab. by the sovereign power of a 
htato for its guidance. Its main objects 
are to fix tho limits and define the rela- 
tions of tho legislative, judicial, and 
executive powers of tho state, both among 
themselves and with reference to the 
citizens of the state, regarded as a govei’- 
ned body. In the countries of continental 
Europe, since tho foundation of the 
U.S.A., or at least since the first Fr. 
Revolution, the idea of a C. has been 
generally that of a ^^Titten public law, 
promulgated by tho sovereign power. In 
Great Britain it is the whole body of the 

f mhlio law, customary as well os statu- 
oiy, which is continually being modified 
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by the ^neral will ae interpreted and 
expreseed by the parliamentary represen- 
tatives of the nation. A constitutional 
monarchy is one in which the soveretem la 
restricted in his powers by the nation's 
representatives ; the granting: of a C. 
accordingly means the transforming of a 
monarchy more or less absolute into a 
constitutional state. The C.s of modern 
Europe are political systems of establish- 
ing the gov. of a nation by the nation 
itself. The first historical type of a C., 
as expressed in Magna Charta, is a direct 
emanation of the feudal system. Later 
it was amended, enlarged, and assured by 
successive agreements between the nation 
and its sovereign, and although it has 
never been written, the Brit. O. stands in 
our days a great deal firmer and less 
vulnerablo than the European C.s for 
which it has been a i)attem. The Eng. 
C. rests on a pact; it is the normal and 
uninterrupted development of the prin- 
ciple of respect for the rights of corpora- 
tions representing the nation. Otlier (\8, 
notably that of the Fr. Republic, are based 
on tho idght of the whole body of the 
citizens to govern themselves. These 
two principles differ greatly. The 
necessity of a, C. is accentuated not only 
in all federated republics (most of the 
existing republics are federated or (juasi- 
federated), but also in all other federated 
states, such as w'as formerly the case with 
the federated monarchies of Germany. Jri 
those federated states the C. has, in some 
way, the character of n. treaty concluded 
between the different states combined in 
one federation, and thus it is quite 
different from any ordinary Ian*. The 
pattern of the C. of a federal republic is 
that of tho TJ.S.A., adopted before the 
outbreak of the Fr. Revolution. The 
other Airier, republics are wavering 
between the Fr, system and that of the 
U.S.A., but favour the former. There 
have been still more complicated consti- 
tutional systems, such, for example, as 
that of Austria-Dungary, a dual monarchy 
composed of two different countries 
practically independent of one another, but 
inled by tho same monarch. There may 
also be a confederation of sev. monarchies, 
as was the old Ger. confederation, broken 
up through the issue of the Auetro- 
Prussian w^ar of 1 866. Absolute monarchies 
had no C.s, but were in certain ways ruled 
by traditions, such as the succession to 
the throne, to which every absolute ruler 
had to submit. These traditions, which 
Louis XIV and the most powerful of tho 
Russian autocrats had to observe, were 
for absolute monarchies what the C. is 
in constitutional states. In the present 
cent., until the advent of totalitarianism 
and tho era of neo -dictatorships, all 
modem states enjoyed more or less liberal 
C.s, which, however, differed veiy much 
in character from one another, but might 
be generally classified as (1) constitu- 
tional monarchies; (2) xinitarian republic 
(France); and (3) federal or quasi -federal 
republics (U.S.A., Germany, U.S.S.R., 
Switzerland, Australian Commonwealth, 
Brazil, Mexico, etc. >— though, as is shown 
below, many apparent federal republics 


are really unitary states. Modem con- 
stitutional monarchies In Europe, before 
the Second World War, were Great 
Britain, Belgium, HoUand, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Italy, Spain, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria. Most of these remained 
unchanged after the war, but Italy 
rejected tho king and became a republic. 
Spain had ceased to be a monarchy in 1931 . 
In Rumania the C. of 1866 (as modified in 
1923), which proclaimed the state of 
Rumania as a constitutional monarchy, 
was restored by royal decree of 31 Aug. 
1944 ; but tho king W’^as forced to abdicate 
in 1947 and a People’s Republic w'hs pro- 
claimed. Before the First World War 
Germany, Austria-Hungary (the dual 
monarchy), Serbia, and Greecjo were also 
constitutional monarchies, as were also, 
conditionally, Russia and what remained 
of Turkey in Europe. In Greece a plebis- 
cite estab. a republic from 1924 to 1935, 
In which latter year the monarcliy was 
restored. The Ger. invasion of Greece in 
1941 forced the king into exile, and niter 
tho war ho sot up a regency pending a 
plebiscite on the issue of monarchy or 
republic, the people in 1946 choosing to 
retain the monarchy. France is ilio one 
avowedly Unitarian ropui)lic in existence, 
but many other federal states aro in effect 
unitary. In France tlie new C. of the Fr. 
Union was adopted after tho W’^ar. It 
provides for three organs of gov. At 
the head is a president of the union, 
who presides over the Supremo (Council of 
tho union, composed of tho members of 
the gov. and of representatives of tho 
ineinber states; tho third organ of gov. 
being nn assembly of the Fr. Union con- 
sisting of representatives of metr()i>oIitan 
France and of the member states. 

Devdo'^wnts since the First World 
War. Tlirougli the world-wide uplieaval 
of the First World War the structure of 
many national C.s considerably ebanged. 
The three or four prin. causes effecting 
these changes may bo briefly enumoratod : 
Fh’st, the further development of political 
democracy, a growth that had been going 
on before the war, but which the war 
intensified. The U.S.A. was to a great 
extent tho arbiter of the settlements 
reached after the war and the initiator 
and supporter of European efforts at 
reconstruction and integration ; conse- 
quently Amer. ideas of political demo- 
cracy had a \vido influence among Euro- 
pean statesmen wlion they came to 
overhaul their constitutional machinery. 
The influence of the ideals t>f President 
Woodrow’ Wilson was immense in the 
years of reconstruction immediately after 
the fighting, and Amer. distrust of ‘this 
king business’ gave added impetus to the 
republican movement throughout Europe. 
The Ger. (Weimar) C. owed much to these 
ideals. Second, there was the impact of 
the feminist movement. Here again the 
WOT did but intensify a pre-war movement, 
and the aid that women rendered their 
countries was sufficient at its close to 
ensure in most European countries that 
women’s franchise should be estab. as 
part of the constitutional machinery. 
France w’as the sole great European 
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oountry that made no concession to tlite 
moyement. Third, the economic reper- 
cussions of the war and the post-war 
depression. In all the countries of the 
combatants, victors and vanquished alike, 
who should pay for the war was the para- 
mount issue of politics, and the unrest 
that ensued on the attempted solutions of 
this problem strengthened the influence of 
Russia and fostered the growth of socialist 
parties throughout the world (much inten- 
sified after the Second World War). This, 
in its turn, brought about in countries 
like Hungary and Bavaria short-lived 
attempts to imitate the Russian revo- 
lution. The counter-revolutionary forces 
awakened by those pi*emature attempts — 
forces like Fascism in Italy, the Magyar 
movement in Hungary (see HuNaAiiiAN 
Revolution), the National Socialist and 
Heimwehr movements in Germany and 
Austria respectively — ^were anti-demo- 
cratic and anti-feminist. Where these 
movements triumphed in Europe the 
general disposition was to abolish, or at 
least to suspend, the former C.s. The 
Fascists (see Fascism) in Italy, under the 
leadership of Mussolini (q.v.), entirely 
re-formed the It. C., tlie now corporate 
state there no more resembling the former 
0. of Italy than the C. of the U.S.S.R. 
resembles the C. of Tsarist Russia. In 
Spain the directory of Primo de Rivera 
(q.v.) was content to suspend the C., 
but after his death the country became a 
republic, only to revert after the Civil war 
to a dictatorship. For Amer. C. see 
H. Hockett, A Constitutional History of 
the United States, 1939. For the C. of 
various countries see Dodd’s Modem Con- 
stitutions (2 vols.), 1909, and Select 
Constitutions of the World (Irish Stationery 
Office, Dublin, 1922). See also E. Jonks, 
The Ship of State, 1939; W. Friedmann, 
The Crisis of the National Stale, 1943; 
K. C. Wheare, Federal Oovemment, 1946. 

Modem Federal and Quasi-Federal Con- 
stitutions. Recent years have seen the 
emergence of a strong movement for the 
federal form of O. as offering some hope 
of avoiding the anarchy of extreme 
nationalism (q.v.). This movement 
seemed to reach its climax at the time of 
Clarence Streit’s Union Noxv, 1939, a 
well-reasoned plea for the association of 
some fifteen democratic national states 
in a world federation. But many of 
these states, such iis Czechoslovakia and 
Austria, subsequently lost their sovereign 
status, and in any case tliis and other 
schemes insphed by W. ideas arbitrarily 
excluded partly or wholly non-European 
nations of great actual or potential 
strength such as Russia and China. 
Where there already existed strong 
common Interests, common social and 
religious ideals, and geographical conti- 
guity, a closer constitutional association 
naturally followed, as, for example, in the 
case of the sev. Amer. and Australian 
states. In these cases federation merely 
effectuated a common desire for closer 
constitutional bonds to achieve common 
defence and common economic Interests, 
while leaving the constituent states as 
much autonomy as was consistent with 


the overriding powers of the federal 
gov. An anproach to federalism was toe 
League of Nations with its covenant (q.v.) 
designed to check aggression t!toough 
consultation and sanctions and an inter- 
national military force. The failure of the 
Lea^e to check ag^ssion made federal 
idealism of the kind envisaged 1^ Briand 
(q.v.) in his dream of a super-European 
state seem too visionary. The founding 
of the United Nations Organisation has 
meant that national C.s must surrender 
some element of their sovereignty if 
U.N.O. is to prove effective. 

A modem federal G. sometimes, though 
not always, represents a stage in a develop- 
ment from a loose associaHon to a unit- 
ary state. The Qer. Confederation gave 
way to the federal Reich of 1870, to the 
more firmly knit federation of 1919, and 
eventually to the unitary state of Nazi 
Germany. The only true federal C.s 
existing to-day are those of the U.S.A., 
the commonwealth of Australia, and Swit- 
zerland. The new C. for the Soviet Union 
proclaimed In 1936 proposed a degree 
of decentralisation for the constituent 
republics that was not carried out in prac- 
tice. The war partly explained the need 
to centralise power in the All-Union gov. ; 
but it is in any event doubtful if the 
gov. of a sociaJist or other ^planned* 
economy can permit much real autonomy 
to local or regional authorities, however 

S uch they may differ socially, eoonomi- 
flly, or culturally. 

The C. contemplated for India by the 
Government of India Act, 1935, was also 
quosi-federal. This Act provided for 
what was called a federation of India, 
composed of Indian states under tbeir 
princes, and the provs. of Brit. India, 
the latter ruled by Indian ministers 
operating a system of responsible cabinet 
gov., not dissimilar from that of the Cana- 
dian provs. But, 08 in Canada, whore the 
federal principle was modified by unitary 
elements in the form of control by the 
general executive over the prov. executive 
and legislature, so in the Indian C. the 
Governor-General of India was vested with 
powers of intervention in the affairs of the 
prov. govs., which modified the applica- 
tion of the purely federal principle; but at 
the same time that principle was intro- 
duced into the Act of 1935 to such an 
extent that it may be said to be the 
distinguishing oharacteristio of the C. 
contemplated by that Act (see K. C. 
Wheare, Federal Oovemment, 1946). Part 
II of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
relating to federation, did not come into 
force on the attainment of Indian inde- 
pendence in 1947, and the Central Gov. 
carried on under the provisions relating to 
the transitional period. See also India. 

Totalitarian Constitutions, The dis- 
tinguishing mark of the totalitarian C.s, 
and equally Indeed of the Communist 0. 
of the U.S.S.R., is the single-party 
dictatorial system of gov, based on the 
* totality of the state,* as opposed to the 
liberal conception of the state which 
restricts the authority of the state to 
certain spheres of life, while leaving as 
many others as possible to the free decision 
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of the IndlvldiiaJ. The * total state/ 
whether Fascist or Commoiilst, extends 
the sphere of state indnonce oTer the 
whole life, ^^rate as well as public, and 
demands mil submission of the individual 
to the requirements of the state. The 
National Socialist Germany of Hitler’s 
day, and the Fascist Italy of Mussolini’s, 
are the archetypes of totalitarian states. 
The Reichstag, elected in 1933, sot aside 
the Weimar C. by yielding absolute power 
to Hitler. An Enabling Act of 1033 pro- 
vided that the cabinet might make laws 
by ordinance, Including even such laws as 
were not in accord with the Weimar O., 
which was not formally abrogated. In 
1043 a decree was Issued prolonging the 
life of the then existing Reichstag till 1947, 
but this body was in no sense a representa- 
tive institution, nor had it any power 
of legislation or oven debate. It met 
solely to effect the will of tlio chancellor 
Hitler, in whoso personal dictatorahip all 
the activities of the country, political, 
economic, industrial, etc., were gleichge- 
schdltel (totalitarianised). This, the work- 
ing O. of Germany, provided for a leader 
and Reichskanzler, who was the supreme 
commander of the army and was also the 
leader in all political activities, both in the 
Reich and in the states. Under this 
quasi-C. freedom of speech and of thought 
and of the press was abolished, and 
equality before the law limited by the so- 
called Aryan paragraph, which arbitrari^. 
granted full civic rights only to ’Aryanw 
(q.v.), while personal freedom from arrest, 
so familiar to Eng. political science from 
the passing of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
was curtailed by the activities of an 
ofllclaUy recognised secret police. The 
constituent states of Nazi Germany wore 
also deprived of their constitutional rights, 
for by the Unification Act of 7 April 1933, 
the federal states were all brought under 
the rule of governors directly responsible 
to Hitler; and by an Act of 1934 the 
sovereign rights formerly possessed by the 
federal states passed under the jurisdiction 
of the minister of the interior, and the 
Beioh Cabinet arrogated to itself the 
promulgation of new constitutional laws 
for the federal states. 

The Fascist C. Introduced in Italv, 
which prevailed until the Second World 
War, represented a radical transformation 
of the fundamental statute of the kingdom 
granted on 4 Mar. 1848 by King Charles 
Albert to his Sardinian subjects. By that 
statute or charter the executive power of 
the state belonged exclusively to the 
sovereign and was exercised by him 
through responsible ministers; the legis- 
lative authority was vested conjointly in 
king and Parliament, the latter being bi- 
cameral and consisting of a Senate and 
deputies. But under Mussolini’s Fascist 
regime the Chamber of Deputies was 
replaced by a Chamber of Fasci and . 
Corporations (see also Corpobattve State) ' 
composed of the 150 members of the > 
National Council of the Fascist party and ; 
of the 500 effective members of the 
National Council of Corporations, The 
duties of the Ohamber were performed by ; 
the full aisembly, by the budget general 


commissioxn and by the legislatiTe com- 
missions. There was also a Grand 
Fascist Council, which was composed of 
the qtMdrumviri of the march to Rome as 
life members and various ministers and 
other diraitarios appointed for as loi« as 
they held their respective offices. This 
Grand Council existed to co-ordinate aU 
the activity of the regime resulting from 
the Fascist revolution and to give its 
opinion on the lines of conduct of the 
Fascist party. Its approval hod to be 
obtained on all questions of a constitu- 
tional nature, including those connected 
with the succession to the tlirone and the 
prerogatives of the Crown, in 1938 the 
position of the Duco or leader was incor- 
porated in the 0. of Italy. The Chamber, 
with the Senate, oo -operated with the gov. 
in framing legislation. The executive 
power was exercised nominally by the 
king through the gov., but in fact by the 
Duce, who was only theoretically respon- 
sible to the king for the general political 
direction of the gov. The ministers wore 
responsible both to the king and to the 
chief of the gov., i.e. to the Duoo, for the 
actions of their respective offices. Thus, 
while It. Fascism sorvod as a model to a 
number of similar movements in other 
countries, and in poiticular to Ger. 
National Socialism (q.v.l, there was a 
somewhat higher degree of liberality in 
the Fascist C. of Italy than in that of Nazi 
Germany, whore eventually Hitler placed 
himself above the law altogether and so 
made no protenco to rule constitutionally 
at all. For where in a Fascist or any 
other authoritarian state there is no real 
legislative body there is in effect no con- 
stitutional law; in the history of political 
science, absolutism has long given place 
to constitutional gov., and constitutional 
law has become supreme because only in 
virtue of its acceptance can the legislative 
body be constituted. See Sir W, R. 
Anson, The Law and Citstom of the Cou' 
stiiution, 1886-92, 1922-35; S. G. Ohrimes, 
English Constitutional History, 1948; 
A. V. Dicey, The Law of the Constitution, 
9tb ed. 1952; Sir Ivor Jennings, The 
Queen’s Parliament, 1954; H. R. Greaves, 
The British ConstitiUion, 3rd ed. 1955. 

’Constitution of Athens,* one section of a 
lost work (Poiiteiai) by Aristotle on the 
constitutional hist, of 158 states. It was 
known only by quoted fragments until 
1890, when three rolls of papyrus (now In 
the Brit. Museum) wore found in Egypt, 
oontainlngaMS. copy of the ‘C. of A.’ made 
about AD 100, Aristotle's authorship is 
not now seriously disputed, and the date 
is put between 328 and 325 bc. The *C. of 
A.’ is divided into two sections. The first 

f ives the hist, of the constitution up to 
he expulsion of tho Thirty (404 bc). 
The second describes tho state officials, 
their appointment and functions in the 
writer’s own day. The beginning of the 
MS. is missing; the last section is muti- 
lated, but can be reconstructed almost 
wholly from fragments. See the eds. of 
F. G. Kenyon (1891) and Sir J. E. Sandys 
(1912). There is a trans. (together with 
Aristotle’s Politics) by John Warrington 
in Everyman’s Library* 
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OonsUtuUonal Club, one of the leading 
Conservative political clubs. It is situ- 
ated in Northumberland Avenue, liondon, 
W.C., and was estab. in 1883. It has 2500 
members. 

Constitutional Democrats (abbr. Cadets), 
Kussian political party, formed in 1905 
by left-wmpf liberals, mostly profcBsional 
people. Its most prominent leader 
was Milyukov (q.v.). 0. D.s were the 

strongest single party in the first State 
Duma in 1906, dominating its proceedings, 
and they wore the main opposition pai'ty 
in the suhsequent Dumas. In 1915 the 
(\ D.s entered and greatly influenced the 
Progressive Bloc in the Duma, which 
united ail parties except reactionaries and 
sociolista with the aim of replacing the 
existing gov. by one which would com* 
mand the confidence of the country. 
Having failed to achieve this they played 
a prominent part in the February revolu- 
tion of 1917 and in the Provisional CJov. : 
tliey withdrew from the latter in July and 
wore outlawed by the Bolsheviks soon 
after they seized power. See also 
PuovisioNAL Government. 

Consubstantial (from Lat. equivalont of 
Gk homo-ousios), of one and the same 
substance, essential being. The word is 
npidied iu Christian theology to the Three 
Persons in the Holy Trinity, eaoli of whom 
possesses the whole Divine Being. The 
general council of Nicaea (ad 325) 
rejected the teaching of Arius (q.v.) 
(that the Son is of a separate Being or 
nature created by the Fatlicr) and en- 
dorsed that of St Athanasius (q.v.) that 
lie is homo-ousios with the Father. It 
woa found necessary to coin this un- 
Bcriptural term to define and protect the 
scrii)tural toachin|i: concerning the Unity 
fd ciod and tlie deity of Christ, and it was 
incorporated in the Nicene (-reed (q.v.). 

Gonsubstantiation, the union of two 
raetaphyskjal substances; the doctrine of 
the uefil Presence of the (metaphysical) 
substance of the Body and Blood of 
Christ together with the bread and wine 
in the Euchoi’ist. The term is opposed to 
tiie Catholic ‘transubstantiation,’ and 
means strictly the transition or union of 
two metaphysical substances originally 
distinct into one common substance; 
sui)8taTitial conjunction, or one suhstanco 
out of two. The name is often applied to 
tiio Lutheran doctrine of the Real 
Presence, but should rightly be ascribed to 
John of Paris and Rupert. It is some- 
times called impanation (q.v.). 

Gonsuegra (anct Gonsaburum), Sp. tn in 
the prov. of Toledo. It has an anct 
castle and Rom. romaias, and manufs. 
textiles. Pop. 9600. 

Consuetudinary, or customary, law, as 
opposed to \vTitton or statute law, is that 
law which is derived from the customs 
of remote an tiquity. Such is the common 
law of Scotland, and many of the prin- 
ciples of the Kng. common law (q.v.) are 
based upon immemorial usage, e.g. the 
custom of borough-Eng. (q.v.). See also 
CUSTOMS. 

Consul, title of the two highest ordinary 
magistrates In the Rom. rep. After the 
expulsion of the kings in 510 bo tliis 


office was instituted, and the first to hold 
It were Ludxis Junius Brutus and Lucius 
Tarqulnlus CoUatlnus. Probably the title 
was at first that of praetor. The C.s were 
elected for one year by the Comitia 
Centuriataf and until 367 BO only patri- 
cians wore eligible. The inauguration of 
fresh C.S was accompanied by elaborate 
ceremonies, including a procession to the 
Capitol and a saorifloo to Jupiter. The 
power of the C.s was considerable, but it 



was exercised jointly. They gave their 
name to the year, and assumed a semi- 
rcgal state. Their insimiia were the toga 
vraetexta, the seMa curulis, and the twelve 
lictors, each carrying a bimdlo of rods 
(fasces, q.v.). To the C.s belonged the 
8upi*eme command of the array, the 
regulation of war and peace, the judicial 
headship, the disposal of the treasury, and 
the assembling of the Senate. They 
could only be challenged when they again 
became private men at the end of their 
term of office. In cases of groat danger, 
complete authority was given to a dicta- 
tor, or else absolute power was temporarily 
voted to the C.s by the Senate. The 
consular power was gradually restricted. 
In 494 BC, when the office was still con- 
fined to the patricians, the trihuni plebis 
were appointed, with right of appeal to 
them from the C.s. Then in 367 bo, by 
the famous Lex TJcinia, it was enacted 
that one C. must be a plebeian. Previous 
to this the appointment of censors, iu 443, 
had removed the duties of that office from 
their hands, and in the same year (367) the 
appointment of praetors freed them from 
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many of their judicial functions. During 
the oiTil wars the consular office lost its 
original character, and it survived as the 
mere shadow of its old self in the W. until 
AD 534 and to the E. till 541. 

Consul (mercantile), public officer main- 
tained by the State in foroign countries to 
supervise the commercial business of the 
state. Earhr in the 12th cent, the custom 
grew up among the merchant city states 
of Italy of sending such representatives to 
other lands, and especially to the E. The 
custom extended to France, but then 
almost died out, to be revived in the 16th 
cent. Even then, not till the 19th cent, 
did it become universal. A O. is primarily 
concerned with commercial and mercan- 
tile matters, and does not rank as a diplo- 
matic i^nt. He cannot therefore enter 
on his duties without the sanction of the 
gov. of the country to which ho is sent. 
His first duty is to exhibit his commission 
to those authorities, and to receive their 
permission to enter on his dtities. C.s are 
aivided into consular agents, C.s general, 
C.s, and vlce-C.s, and are immune from 
taxation unless they are themselves 
directly engaged in trade. The consulate 
is considered as part of the Brit. Empire, 
and so all acts officially performed by the 
C. are valid in our courts of law. He can 
perform all the acts of a notary general. 
It is his duty to protect the riglits of his 
countrymen in that part; to protect them 
from aggression, ana to secure the redre|| 
of gi’ievances sustained by them. If Ire 
is unable to perform these duties he must 
report the matter to the Brit, ambas. at 
the cap. In addition he has to send home 
annually a report to the secretary of state 
for foreign affairs containing the returns 
of the trade for the different ports uithin 
his consulate, and other matters of a 
similar nature. Of late years it has also 
been his duty to send homo a report of 
anything of importance to trade which 
may occur at any time, and these reports, 
pnb. by the Board of Trade, provide 
valuable information to those interested 
in foroign trade. He bolds, also, a general 
supervisory duty over Brit, ships and 
sailors. 

Consulate of the Sea (Consolato del 
Mare), famous code of maritime law, 
supposed to be a compilation of the laws 
and trading customs of various It. cities 
(Venice, Pisa, Amalfi, Genoa) and the 
cities with which they traded (Marseilles, 
Barcelona, and others). The exact origi- 
nal date is not known, but the law^s are 
thought to have been collected during the 
11th, 12th, and 13th cents. I’he earliest 
known ed. was pnb. at Barcelona, 1494. 
This was trans. into Eng. by Sir Travers 
Twiss, ‘The Customs of the Sea,' forming 
an appendix to Tht Black Book of the 
Admiralty, 1874. 

Consumption, see Phthisis. 

Consumption, in economics, the use of 
goods or services, the enjoyment of 
utiliHes. The div. of the constituent 
members of a community into consumers 
and producers, for purposes of discussing 
economic questions, is misleading; for all, 
to a modem state, are both. State regula- 
tion of C. has, in the past, taken the form 


of sumptuary laws, regulating the kind of 
goods, especially luxuries, such as clothes, 
etc., which classes of the community are 
allowed to adopt and use. To-day, in 
the post-world-war period of shortages, it 
takes the form of a purohase tax, the main 
object of which is to limit the production 
and O. of ‘luxury* aa opposed to ‘utility* 
goods. 

‘Contact,* see Army News Services. 

Contactors, powerful switches for open- 
ing or closing nigh -power electric circuits 
on load. They are usually electro- 
mamieticnlly operated. 

Contagion (Lat. iangere, to touch), the 
communication of disease by micro- 
organisms from soiurce to host by direct 
contact and without any intervening 
transmitting agent or vector. Venereal 
disease (q.v.), leprosy (q.v.), and Impetigo 
(q.v.) are examples of C. when a disease 
due to a micro-organism Is transmitted 
from reservoir to host by means of an 
intermedlaiy agent or vector it is called 
infection (q.v.). Some diseases may be 
communicated by either C. or infection; 
others are purely contagious or purely 
infectious. See Infection and Bacteria. 

Contagious Diseases of Animals Acts, 
see Diseases of Animals Act. 

Contango, see Stock Exchange. 

Contarini, name of one of the twelve 
families who elected the first doge of 
Venice, ad 697. This family was one of 
groat Importance, among its noted mem- 
bers being sov. doges (from Domenico, 
1043-73. who rebuilt St Mark's, to AJyise, 
1676-84), men of letters, painters, states- 
men, and soldiers (7 0. fought at Ijepanto) : 

Andrea Contarini, doge from 1367 to 
1382; ended the war between Venice 
and Genoa by reconquering Cbioggia. 

OnsTparo Coniarini (1483-1542), bishop 
of Bologna and diplomat, was made 
a cardinal by Pope Paul III, 1535. He 
was Venetian ambas. to the Diet of 
Worms, 1521, accompanying Charles V 
on his travels, and concluding the em- 
peror's alliance with Venice, 1.523. As 
papal legate at the Diet of Ratisbon, 
1541, he tried to effect a reconciliation 
between Protestants and Catholics. 

Oiovanni Contarini (1549-1605) was a 
Venetian painter of portraits and histori- 
cal pictures. See J. Fontana, ‘Sulla 
patrizia famiglia Contarini in II Oondo- 
Here, 1843. 

Conte, literally a story, from Fr. 
conter, to narrate. Though not yet Angli- 
cised this word is often used in Eng. 
literary criticisms. C. is strictly a generic 
term, covering both long and short 
stories, but is more generally used for 
a short tale dealing eiitirely with one set 
of ideas. The word is used in France as 
early as the 13 th cent, to mean an anec- 
dote artistically told. It is especially 
applied to tales of wonderful adventure 
and to fairy-tales. Various collections 
made these C.s popular in the Middle 
Ages, such as the Qesta Romanorum. 
It is also the title of one of the dlvs. of the 
works of La Fontaine, whose tales are 
identical to general character with those 
which diverted Europe from the days of 
the fabliau writers, through the period of 
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the It. novellieri to that of the second 
great group of Fr. story-tellers ranging 
from imtome de la Salle to B^roalde de 
VerviUe. Like the Contes Drdlatiques of 
Balzac their subjects are light love, the 
cunning of wives, the deception of hus- 
bands, and the breach of vows by ecclosias- 
tios. In his Contes DrClatigues Balzac, in 
the fresh and wonderful language of the 
Merry Vicar of Meudon, has given us a 
marvellous picture of Fr. life and manners 
In the 16th cent. 

'Contemporary, The* (Roissian Sovre- 
mennilO* journal founded by Pushldn in 
1836. in 1847-66 it was owned and ed. by 
Nekrasov and during this period was the 
leading radical monthly in Russia; it 
played an Important rolo in shaping tho 
views of the radical intelligentsia (see 
Intelligentsia ) . 

'Contemporary Review,* monthly pub. 
founded in London in 1866, In 1870 
J, Knowles became editor, gaining as 
contributors, among others, Gladstone, 
Tennyson, Manning, Huxley, Ruskin, 
Fronde, Bagehot, and Morley. The 
Review deals with contemporary political, 
theological, literary, and social questions. 

Contempt of Court, term of wide import. 
Blackstone shortly defines it as consisting 
in a disobedience to tho rules, orders, or 
process of a court, or against the king’s 
prerogative. In this definition, however, 
the primary and secondary meanings are 
liable to be confoimded. To disobey 
the order of a court is to flout tho pre- 
rogative of the Crown as the fountain of 
justice (see Crown). Hence it is that so 
many and diverse acts may constitute 
C. of C., e.g. refusing without justification 
to answer questions properly nut by 
counsel, abusing tho judge, assaulting an 
officer of the court, insulting a litigant 
or his coimsel whether in court or in a 
master’s office, sending libellous or 
scandalous letters, or offering bribes to a 
judge or any other officer of the court; 
tampering with a receiver appointed by 
the court to administer property, or 
publishing conrmients on cases sub judice 
(i.o. undecided), or where the hearing was 
in camera', or disregarding injunctions, 
decrees, orders, judgments, and so forth, 
where at all events it is in tho power of 
the person so disregarding to carry out 
tho order. C. of C. has always been 
regarded ns a quasi -criminal matter. 
Hence the court has power to commit tho 
offender to prison or imx)Ose a fine. 
Different courts have different degrees of 
power to commit. Tho queen’s bench 
(q.v.) has the widest power. It can attach 
for contempts offered to inferior courts. 
But every superior court of record, e.g. 
any div. of the high couit and tho jissizo 
courts, has power to commit for every 
kind of contempt committed against its 
own authority. Other and inferior 
courts, like co. and quarter sessions 
courts, are restricted to punishing con- 
tempts committed, as it is said, in fade 
curiae, i.e. in open court. Thinishmont 
is not often severe for C. of C. In many 
cases, especially where the contempt is 
one of the court itself, an apology and 
payment of costs incurred by the contempt 


will bo deemed sufficient extenuation, 
provided the offender makes reparation 
by doing that the omission of which 
constituted the C. of C. 

'Contemptible Little Army.* During 
Sept. 1914 a Brit. Expeditionary Force 
Routine Order was issued In which was 

g ub, a copy of an order reputed to have 
een issued by the Ger. emperor, roferriug 
to the Brit. Army as ‘Gen. French’s 
contemptible little army.* This descrip- 
tion was naturally seized upon by all 
who were directly interested in securing 
recruits audit proved to he a most effective 
piece of propaganda. No ‘title* among 
veterans is more honoured than that of 
an ‘ Old Contemptible,* and an association 
of ex-soldiers now bears that name. In 
1925 the matter was referred to the ex- 
Kaiser at Doom, who denied ever having 
used such an expression with reference to 
an army, the high value of which he had 
always appreciated. 

Content: 1. Tomi used to indicate the 
aggregation of attributes which constitute 
the meaning and are expressed in the 
definition of a given concept. 

2. Paper signed by a ship’s captain 
stating the ship’s destination, stores 
shipped, etc. It has to be given to the 
custom house officer before the ship can 
clear outwards. 

Conti, Nicolo de, It. traveller of the 
15th cent. He acquired a knowledge of 
^abic in Syria, and then started on his 
Iravels, firnt going to Babylonia and 
Hassora, then to tho Malabar coast, 
Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, and S. China. 
For an account of his travels see India in 
the Fifteenth Century, 1857, which contains 
an Eng. trans. made by J. W. Jones for the 
Hakluyt Society; and also Rarausio’s 
Navigationi e Viaggi (pub. 1550, 1556, 
1559). 

Conti, House of, cadet branch of tho 
house of Bourbon-Cond6. BlOoiiore do 
Roye married (1551) Louis of Bourbon, 
the first prince of Condd, uncle of Henry 
IV, and brought him C. Tho title was 
renewed in favour of Armand de Bourbon 
(1629-66), second son of Henry II, prince 
of Cond6, younger brother of tho great 
Conde. His son, Francois Louis de 
Bourbon (1604-1709). a distinguished 
soldier, was elected King of Poland after 
Sobieski d. (1697), but never obtained the 
throne. The elder brother of Francois, 
Louis Amiand (1661-85), fought in 
Hungary vvlth Turenne and Prince 
Eugene. Francois Louis’s grandson 
(1717-76) was also a candidate for the 
Polish throne. The family died out iu 
1814. 

Continent (Lat. continere, to hold 
together), a word in physical geography, 
originally applied to a large tract of land 
which holds together or contains. Tho 
word is now used in contrast to the 
great oceans, and is applied only to the 
seven continents, Europe, Asia, N. 
America, S. Amenca, Africa, Australia, 
and Antarctica. The continents make up 
55,786,000 sq. m., the oceans 141,050,000 
sq. m., of the surface of the earth. 

G.s are skirted by a continental shelf or 
terrace lying lees than 600 ft below sea 
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level and extending^ up to 600 m. out from 
the coast. The shelf is absent or narrow 
where younf? mt. chains nm near the coast 
of the continent as in W. America; the 
width of the shelf averages 46 m. Beyond 
the continental shelf the sea bed falls 
rather rapidly and forms the continental 
slope leading domi to the very much 
deeper water of the ocean (average depth 
12,500 fth See CoNTiNK>n'AL Shelf. 

The continental slopes are one of the 
most pronounced geographical features of 
the crust of the earth and mark the tine 
geological margin of the continents. The 
material of wliich continents are formed is 
not the same as the rock underiving the 
deep oceans. C.s are underlain by some 
20 m. of predominantly granitic, sedimen- 
tary, or motamorphic rocks whoso mean 
density is approximately 2-84, below 
which more dense material having a 
density of 3 or more is reached. Tliis 
dense matter forms the mantle of the 
earth. Bolow the oceans the mantle 
approaches to witliin 3 m. of the sea bed. 
The overlying rock forming tho top 3 m. 
of the stiboceanio cnist is at present 
regarded as basalt covered by sediments. 
Tho C.s with their very much greater 
thicknesses of relatively light matter 
may be regarded as gigantic rafts sup- 
ported by the denser substance of the 
mantle of the earth. 

Continental Congress. Tlie C.C. of tho 
U.S.A, was inspired by the advice andr 
activities of the celebrated Somudr 
Adams in tho initial stages of tho resistance 
of the colonies to Greuvillo’s Stamp Act 
of 1765. The historical importance of 
the meetings of tho C. O. of America lies 
in the fact that their proceedings made 
manifest to the world the solidarity of 
the different states or provs. in their 
attitude towards England. Tho first 
C. C., which met at Philadelphia in 1774, 
was formed of delegates from all the 
colonies except Georgia. It was intended 
to be a federal body composed of states* 
representatives which should meet annu- 
ally and whose functions were primarily 
to concert the best moans for forcing 
‘ the British Parliament to oorao to proper 
terms.* It had no executive powers, and 
indeed, like all unconstitutional or pro- 
visional assemblies (cf. Convention), 
it had no certain locus standi or functions 
whatever. Its first act was to address 
a petition to George III promising loyalty 
in consideration of the redress of the 
grievances, and in the Declaration of 
Bights it set forth in characteristically 
democratic terms the collective opinion 
of the colonists in regard to their lights 
and liberties. No adequate response 
was met with from the Brit. Ministry, and 
the second Congress, which met in 1775, 
proceeded with greater vigour, and gave 
reality to the united or confederated 
resolutions of the delegates by raising 
a continental army and appointing 
Washini^n as the commander-in-chief. 
The third Congress met at Philadelphia in 
May 1776, and by passing the celebrated 
Declaration of Independence on 4 July 
severed the last tie of allegiance with 
Great Britain. Its position being by 


now more certain, It passed laws for the 
colonies, and assumed all the exeoutive 
functions of a provisional gov. The C. O. 
continued to act as the federal legislative 
body until 1783, when the Articles of Con- 
federation and Perpetual Union between 
the states, having been ratified by most 
of the states, prodded, though in a vague 
manner, for a div. of powers between the 
sev. states and a congress of delegates 
from them. See Cambridge Modem BiS' 
torut vol. vll. passim. 

Continental Drift. The conception of 
C. D. was first put forward In detail by 
Alfred Wegener in 1910. He suggested 
that in early geological times ^1 the 
continental masses were grouped together 
in a single huTO continent wliioh he named 
Pangaea. By degrees Pangaea was 
broken up by fissures and rifts and the 
separate fragments drifted apart until 
they attained their present distribution 
over the surface of the globe. The linos 
of evidence which have been adduced by 
Wegener and others in support of the 
idea of C. D.s are too complex to be sum- 
marised easily. They include the fact 
that certain geological structures, such as 
mt-belts, appear to be abruptly cut off by 
the present continental margins. For 
example, the structures associated with the 
Appalachian Mts of E. N. America nm out 
to the Atlantic shore off Newfoundland. 
On the other side of tho Atlantic a deeply 
eroded mt chain of the same age runs out 
to sea off the British Isles, and It has been 
argued that these two ranges are broken 
fragments of a once continuous chain 
which were separated by tho westward 
drift of the Americas. Other arguments 
depend on the past and present distribu- 
tion of animals and plants. Certain 
fossil species of land or fresh-water animals 
are found in parts of the world which are 
now widely separated, and tho problem of 
how they migrated across the intervening 
oceans could be solved by supposing that 
at tho time when these species first 
evolved the drifting of the continents 
had not yet opened up the space now 
occupied by those oceans. Several of 
the continents of the S. hemisphere 
(collectively known as Gondwanaiand, 

.V.) show evidence of a period of Upper 
_ Palaeozoic glaciation, and tho distribution 
of the ice sheet is not easy to explain 
unless we suppose that the continents 
were at that time much closer to each 
other. See A. L. Du Toit, Our Wandering 
Continents, 1937; A. Holmes, Principles 
of Phjisical Oeology, 1944. 

Continental Shelf, the term used to 
describe the extension of tho continental 
land masses beneath tho shallow seas 
bordering them. The continental shelf is 
made up of the same kind of material as 
tho continents themselves. At its outer 
margin, where the sea’s depth Is of the 
order of a 100 fathoms, a relatively 
steep slope — ^the continental slope — Pleads 
down to the floor of the ocean basins 
proper, which are made up of a different 
association of rooks. 

Continental System, method adopted 
by both France and England, and 
provoked by the Berlin Decree of 1806, 
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by which Groat Britain was declared to 
be in a state of blockade^ and all oommorce 
or Intercourse with her was forbidden 
to France and her allies. This decree, 
naturally, only declared a paper blockade, 
since the naval position of France and 
her aUies forbade the adoption of any 
more stringent method. The Order in 
Council of 1807, issued by the Brit., 
naturally attempted to make reprisals. 
No vessel belonging to any neutral nation 
was to enter, or have commercial dealings 
with, any Fr. port or any port belonging 
to the allies of the Fr. In 1807 Napoleon 
issued the Milan Decree, which stated 
that any ship of any nation which had 
been searched by, or had paid duty to, 
the Brit, lost thereby its nationality and 
could be seized by the Fr. or the allies 
of the Fr. The Russian war of 1812 was 
a direct outcome of the refusal of the 
Russians to comply with the decrees of 
Napoleon any longer. Napoleon liira- 
self found that he was continually forced 
to give permission for tho breaking of his 
own decrees, since, without Brit, goods, 
he himself could not get on. The scheme 
finally broke down, however, owing to the 
supremacy of Britain at sea, and lior 
control of the markets of the world. Tho 
Eng. system, however, was an essential 
canse of tho Amer. war of 1812. 

Contingent Liability. In contra- distinc* 
tion to a debt or liquidated demand, a 
C. L. is one that only arises at the hapi>en- 
ing of a certain event, e.g. a covenant 
(q.v.) by a debtor to assign after-acquired 
chattels to secure a debt creates a liability 
on the debtor to assign the chattels 
as soon as he acquires them. Any C. L. 
to which a debtor is subject at tho date 
of a receiving order against lilm, or to 
wliich he may become subject before his 
discharge, is a provable debt, e.g. a 
surety has a right of proof in respect of his 
C. L. 08 surety for tho debtor. 

Contingent Remainder, in law, a term 
used for an estate in remainder upon a 
prior estate, limited to take effect, either 
to an uncertain or unascertained person 
or upon an uncertain event. If land is 

K ted to A for life, and to B and liis 
at A’s death, B’s interest is called 
the remainder. A remainder given to an 
unborn or unascertained person, or upon 
some further contingency (when C shall 
return from abroad) is a ‘contingent* as 
opposed to a ‘vested* remainder (given to 
an ascertained person, and ready to go 
into effect upon deteiTnination of the 
precedent estate). Though such a re- 
mainder is an estate in expectancy (future), 
it is considered a present interest, and 
may be transferred to another party by 
modern legislation. Nee Contingent Re- 
mainders Acts, 1845 and 1877. 

Continuation Schools, institutions 
where education beyond the national 
minimum is provided. In the 19th cent, 
they were schools of further training for 
boys and girls who had completed the 
course in tho olomentary day school. 
They are to be foimd, governed by diverse 
conditions, in Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, U.S.A., Central Europe, and 
Italy. In most countries they were set up 


in an attempt to help to solve the problem 
of half eduo. children entering adult 
industrial life. Instruction, therefore, 
was to bo not only vocational but also 
social, moral, and physical. In Germanio 
coimtries the development was very 
thorough. Children leaving tho elemen- 
tary schools went to one of sev. types of 
C. S. Some were part-time schools, others 
full-time. They received there some 
technical or craft training in addition to 
general education. Most children, in 
consequence, received some kind of formal 
education up to the age of 18. In IT.S.A. 
the majority of C. S. came into existence 
after 1919, and wage earners between 
14 and 17 or 18 years who had not taken a 
high school course had to attend a con- 
tinuation school for 4 to 8 hours a week. 
As tho proportion of Amor, boys and girls 
who complete the full high school course 
rises these regulations become less neces- 
sary. Today the school leaving age is 
10 in 40 states, and 17 or 18 in the re- 
mainder. Many students then proceed to 
junior colleges, so that almost a quarter 
of the ago grroup (18-22) are attending 
institutions of higher learning. In England 
the C. S. were first organised as a system 
of continued elementary schooling (not 
secondary) for voluntary students. Both 
the Fisher Act of 1918 and tho Butler Act 
of 1944 laid down that there should be 
continued part-time education for all 
[|Childron up to the age of 18. The recom- 
[Viendatiori that day C. S. should be ostab. 
where all young workers should be obliged 
to attend for a certain period each week, 
either to continue their general education 
or to be given technical instruction in 
subjects related to their employment, was 
partly embodied in the 1918 Act. Eco- 
nomic difficulties prevented its implemen- 
tation. According to the 1944 Act co. 
colleges wore to be ostab. as centres ‘for 
providing for young persons who are not 
in fuU-iimo attendance at any school or 
other educational institution such further 
education, including practical and voca- 
tional training, as will enable them to 
develop their various aptitudes and capa- 
cities and ^rtll prepare them for the 
responsibilities of citizenship. * Again 
post war economies made it Impossible to 
implement this part of the scheme. 
Nevertheless nearly 20,000 young workers 
are released by their employers to attend 
comses at day C. S. Whilst some general 
civic education is provided it is perhaps 
true to say that most of the training is 
technical or vocational. <S*ec Sir M. E. 
Sadler, Continuation ScJiools in England 
ami Elsewhere, 1908; Edith A. Waterfall, 
2V/C Day Continuation School in England, 
1923; E. W. Knight, Education in the Uni- 
ted States, 1929; R. W. Fei^son and A. 
Abbott, Day Continuation Schools, 1935; 
P. L. Kitchin, From fj^aming to Earning: 
Birth and Ormiih of a Young People’s 
College, 1944; Further Education, Min. of 
Ed. pamphlet No. 8, 1947. See also Folk 
High Schools. 

Continuity, principle by which it is 
assumed that appreciable changes in 
progressive phenomena correspond to 
mapprociable changes taking place at 
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Inappreciable intervals. In psycbologry 
the principle Involves the idea of a stream 
of consciousness: that no state or con> 
scionsness is fixed* but is arriving out of a 
previous state and already developing 
into a subsequent state. In graphical 
mathematics, a function is said to be con- 
tinuous at a point if it is defined in an 
interval containing that point and has a 
limit at the point which is equal to the 
function of the point. The function is 
said to be continuous throughout an 
interval when it is continuous at every 

S olnt of the interval. In hydrodynamics 
le principle of C. assumes that a fluid is 
absolutely homogeneous and devoid of 
viscosity; this loads to relationships 


Continuous Spectrum, 6ee X-rats, 
Beta Particles, and Spectrum and 
Spectroscope. 

Contour, term used in physical geo- 
graphy, moaning an outline. C. lines are 
lines drawn on maps at fixed intervals, 
and indicate the form of the surface of 
the ground, each line passing through 
points at the same altitude above sea 
level. These lines will bo near to each 
other if the slope of earth is a steep one, 
and are further apart where the slope is 
less acute. 

Contraband (Fr. contrebande, from Lat. 
contra, against, and Low Lat. hannum, a 
proclamation), term applied to illegal 
trottio in general, and hence to goods 



which are only approximately true in the 
more practical science of hydraulics. 

Continuo, in music, is the part for a key- 
board instrument (organ or much more 
often harpsichord) used in musical 
performance during the whole period 
when compositions were based on a 
thorough-bass (q.v.). The word is an 
abbreviation of the It. term for this, 
basso continuo, and it means literally a 
bass part that goes on aU the time, as 
written down by the composer, with 
harmony added above by the keyboard 
player to fit in with that of the other parts, 
usually indicated by figures to ensure its 
correctness. During the whole thorough- 
bass period (roughly 1600-1760) the art of 
C. playing was very highly developed by 
performers specially sldlled in it, and it 
was to a great extent an art of improvisa- 
tion, since apart from the prescribed 
harmony the player was free to make his 
part as decorative and even contrapuntal 
as he could. This kind of 0. playing is 
now rare, though a renewed interest in the 
correct performance of old music has 
shown a tendency to revive it. C.s are 
now usually played from parts fully 
written out by modern editors. 


smuggled into a country. More generally 
the term is reserved for C. of war, the 
name applied to certain commodities 
which, during time of war, it is forbidden 
for neutral nations to supply to either of 
the belligerents. C. of war includes, 
without any doubt, all directly military 
implements, such os guns, ammunition, 
tents, and military stores of all kinds. 
But unless there are special treaties 
between nations, which give an accurate 
definition of the word, much doubt is apt 
to arise as to the further use of the term. 
It is clear that articles which could only be 
used for peace purposes must be excluded, 
but there are a great number of things 
which, while normally so used, might give 
one army a distinct advantage over the 
other. In 1904, during the Husso-Jap. 
war, Russia contended that coal, flour, 
grain, rails, and wood and iron beams were 
all O. if directed to a belligerent, whether 
they were to be used for warlike purposes 
or not. Russia further claimed the right 
to seize any coal ship cruising in waters 
near the scene of war, whether or not it 
was destined to one of the belligerents. 
Great Britain and America protested 
against almost all of these claims, and 
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secured from Bussia the admission that 
food-stulfs were only conditional, and not 
absolute, O. ; that is to say that the desti- 
nation in this case is more important than 
the nature of the goods. During the 
Napoleonic wars the Brit. Got. insisted 
on the right of either belligerent to stop 
and examine neutral ships wliich were 
suspected of cariTing O. goods. Unless 
it acts in contravention of the generally 
received customs of nations, the Admir- 
alty court (sitting as a prize court) of 
each belligerent has the right of deciding 
what is C. of war and what is not. Various 
agreements exist between the U.S.A. and 
European countries as to the various 
articles to be included, and the variations 
between these can only be seen by 
reference to the actual terms of the 
treaties. So far as ordinary trade is con- 
cerned neutral powers may carry this on 
with either belligerent, except in cases of 
blockade. The Second Hague Conference 
came to no decision on the subject of C., 
but the matter was extensively dealt with 
in the conference of London (1908-9). 

On the outbreak of the Fii*st World War 
Great Britain adopted the Declaration of 
London (q.v.) with certain modifications 
which were again varied in Oct. 1914. 
Under these inodiflcatioiis conditional 
contraband was made liable to capture on 
board vessels, even though bound for 
neutral ports. If the goods were consigned 
to order, or if the ship’s papers did not 
indicate tho consignee of the goods, or if 
the goods were consigned to persons iu 
enemy tor. or in ter. occupied by the 
enemy. Similar tests were applied to 
absolute contraband by an Order iu 
Coimcil of 30 Mar. 1916. These, and 
other modifications adopted by tho Allied 
powers, altered the Declaration of London 
beyond all recognition, and it. was 
eventually abandoned in July 1916 by 
another Order iu Council wliich declared 
that the principle of continuous voyage 
or ultimate destination should bo applic- 
able to both contraband and blockade. 
The lustification for this departure lay in 
the fact that the relief of tlie civil pop. 
by such goods as foodstuffs might cause 
an increase to the military or naval forces 
of some other foodstuffs wbicli the civil 
op. would normally have consumed. 
Ms view, whicli regards modern warfare 
as affecting tho whole of the pop. of a 
combatant, was held by eminent Amer. 
jurists early in 1914. During tho First 
World War tho distinction botwoon 
absolute and conditional C. was shaken 
to its foundations, despite the fact tliat 
in theory the distinction was correct. 
But like other theories in international 
law it dates from a time when armies 
were small and comprised only a negligible 
fraction of tho total pop. of a country. 
In the First World War, however, ‘ when 
every fit male in each belli^reront state 
became a member of tho military forces, 
when the whole country with all its 
resources was gradually mobilised, and the 
means of communication were nationalised 
and developed to an unforeseen degree, it 
was widely contended that the distinction 
between absolute and conditional C. was 


out of date, seeing that a belllgei’ent gov. 
could at any moment, and would if 
necessary, lay Its hand on and requisition 
all articles in tho ooirntry which were, or 
might be, of use for carrying on the war* 
(Oppenheiml. 

At the beginning of 1939 conditional 0. 
was declared generally to comprise all 
kinds of foodstuffs, feed, forage, and 
clothing, and articles and materials used 
in their production (but the foreign 
ministers of the Amer. republics at 
Panama on 3 Oct. 1939 registered 
opposition to the placing on lists of C. of 
foodstuffs and clothing intended for 
civilian pops, and not destined directly 
or Indirectly for the use of a belligerent 
country or its armed forces). There are 
two groups of articles which must always 
be recogriised as free. Those wMch serve 
exclusively to aid the sick and wounded 
may never bo treated as 0., even if their 
destination is hostile. They may, how- 
ever, in case of urgent military necessity, 
and subject to the payment of compen- 
sation, be requisitioned if they are des- 
tined to ter. belonging to or occupied by 
the enemy, or to bis armed forces. The 
unratified Declaration of London laid 
down this rule and it was adopted in the 
First World War. Similarly, articles in- 
tended for the use of the vessel in which 
they are foimd or for the use of her 
crew and passengers during the voyage are 
^e. 

^ Contraband Control in the Second World 
War. As soon as war between the Allies 
and Germany broke out C. control bases 
wore estab. by the Brit. Gov. at Kirkwall, 
Weymouth, The Downs (N. Foreland), 
Gibraltar, and Haifa. The Ger. Gov., 
by way of countering tho effective Brit, 
blockade, announced that, since tho 
Brit. C. list included goods that wore not 
war materials, Germany would also 
include such goods. With regard to 
conditional C., Germany would follow 
Britain’s example and take into con- 
sideration the possible destination of 
goods beyond the neutral port to which 
they wore consigned. By mid Oct. 1939 
tho Brit. O. control had intercepted and 
detained nearly 350,000 tons, but the 
detection of C. was then becoming more 
difficult because the consignments were 
no longer openly sent to (Germany, but 
to neutral agents. With the object of 
expediting the passage of neutral cargoes 
the Brit. Gov. decided to reintroduce the 
system of navicerts, as in the First World 
War. Under tliis system the navicert 
ensured the consignment for which it was 
granted an undisturbed passage to its 
destination. In effect the navicert was 
a commercial passport for goods, wMch 
was issued by Brit. Gov. representatives 
before they left the neutral port of ship- 
ment. Naval officers and customs officials 
were instructed that, subject to any delay 
caused by other cargo carried, such con- 
signments as were covered by navicerts or 
liters of assurance should suffer as little 
detention as possible, unless reasons for 
suspicion as to their ultimate destination 
should arise after the goods had been 
shipped. By the end of Nov. 1939 the 
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allied O. oontrol had detained approxi' 
mately 736,000 tons of groods destined lor 
the enemy, of Wliloh 476,000 tons had been 
captured by Britain and 260,000 by 
France. In the subsequent years of the 
war Ger. oversea trade woe virtually 
swept from the seas. See J. B, Moore, A 
Digest of International Law, 1906; F. B. 
Bray, British Rights at Sea under the 
Declaration of London, 1911; Earl 
Birkenhead, International Law, 6th ed. 
1927; L. Oppenhelm, International Law, 
1928; D. T. Jock, Studies in Economic 
Warfare, 1940. 

Contraception, see Birth Control. 

Contract, an agreement enforceable at 
law. There must be at least two parties 
to a C., and they must bo ad idem on the 
terms, i.e. there must bo mutual assent; 
further, to constitute a O. there must bo 
both the offer of a promise or a proposal, 
and the acoeptanoe of that offer or pro- 
posal. 0.8 ai*e divisible into (a) specialties 
or C.s under seal, and {b) simple or parol. 
Specialty C.8 must be written, sealed, and 
delivered: in practice they are always 
signed, though originally the seal stood for 
a signature. If delivery is i/iado subject 
to a condition and to a pomon not a party 
to the deed, tho document Is known as an 
escrow, and only takes effect on fulfil men t 
of the condition. A deed requires no con- 
sideration (q.v.), because it is said to 
Import a consideration. Very often a 
deed merely gives more formal effect to sr. 
simple C., in which ease tho simple C. 
said to be merged in it. Parties to a deed 
are estopped from denying the truth of 
statements contained in it, unless fraud, 
dui-ess, or mistake bo proved. C.s made 
by corporations, with certain exceptions 
such as in matters of daily occurrence or 
the hire of servants, promises made 
without consideration, and leases for throe 
years on which less than two -thirds of a 
rack-rent is reserved, or for any term over 
throe years, are only enforceable if entered 
into by deed. Simple C.s comprise every 
O. written, verbal, or implied from coudu‘.*t 
which Is not a specialty. A simple C. 
requires a consideration (q.v.) to support 
it. With oertain exceptions where writiug 
is required, no particular form is ossential 
to a simple O. Certain simple C.s must bo 
in writing: those comprise (1) bills of 
exchange (including cheques) and pro- 
missory notes; (2) C.s of marine insurance; 
<3) assignments of copyright. As a rule 
transfers of shares in registered com- 
panies (q.v.) should be in writing; they 
are also very often made under seal. 
Certain other simple C.s are not enforce- 
able unless evidenced by writing; although 
they may be good as a defence to an 
action, either by way of set-off or counter- 
claim. These Include; (a) a promise to 
answer for tho debt, default, or mis- 
carriage of another, i.e. a C. of guarantee 
or suretyship; and (6) a 0* concerning 
any interest in land. Tho requirement 
made by the Statute of Frauds, 1677, and 
section 4 of tho Sale of Goods Act, 1893, 
that certain other classes of C. should only 
be enforceable if evidenced by writing, was 
abolished by the Law Beform (Enforce- 
ment of C.8) Act, 1954. 


It is to be noted that there are certain 
C.8 which the law will not enforce at all, 
and these include C.8 which are absolutely 
void, or are voidable at the option of one 
of the parties. C.s tainted by fraud are 
voidable at the instance of the defrauded 
party, but, of course, may be enforced 
against the fraudulent party, because no 
one may take advantage of his own fraud. 
A void C. is one which has no legal validity 
at all, and in fact may be said to be only 
tho semblance of a C. ; for example, where 
A contracts to sell a thing to B under the 
impression that B is O. Some C.s are 
said to be void for iUegoUty as being either 
contrary to public policy or forbidden by 
statute, but not all void 0.8 are illegal. 
The distinction between void and illegal 
C.s is important, because unless the cause 
of avoidance is pleaded the court ivlll not 
set tho C. aside, but in the case of illegality 
the court will refuse to enforce the O. of its 
own motion. Illegal C.s include, inter 
alia, those of an immoral nature, agree- 
ments for tho sale of public olflees, agree- 
ments to defraud the revenue, agreements 
contrary to the course of justice, e.g. 
champortous {see Champkrty) agree- 
ments, agreements to commit a crime. A 
betting O. Is not illegal; it is merely 
unenforceable (see Gaming). A C. in 
general restraint of trade is void, i.e. a man 
cannot validly undertake not to carry on 
any business at all. These C.s frequently 
arise where one person has learnt Ids pro- 
fession or trade from another and is about 
to set up in competition. Such a person 
may validly restrain himself from carrying 
on a particular business for ever or anj - 
where, but a court of equity requires that 
the C. bo reasonable in all the circum- 
stances. Not every peraoti has capacity 
(q.v.) to enter into C.s for the loan of 
money, or for supplying goods, other than 
necessaries, and (;.s are generally void if 
made with an infant. 

At common law. speaking generally, all 
C.s 'With an infant other than for neces- 
saries, or in certain cases C.s deemed to be 
for the infant’s benefit, are voidable at 
his option. In tho case of voidable C.s, 
those which involved some continual 
obligation on tho Infant like partnership 
agreements, or C.s to pay calls as a share- 
holder, were, and indeed are, valid against 
an infant on his reaching 21, unless he 
expressly repudiates them; but those C.s 
which do not involve any continual 
obligation are only binding on the 
infant on his attaining 21 if he ratifies 
them. The question as to what consti- 
tutes necessaries is one of fact, depending 
on the circumstances of each particular 
case. A married woman can contract in 
all respects as if she were a single woman, 
and may sue and bo sued on her C. This 
is the effect of an Act passed in 1935 
which did away with the limitation of a 
married woman’s contractual capacity to 
tho extent to which she owned separate 
estate, and also abolished the Immunity 
from her debts of property subject to a 
restraint on anticipation. A O. with a 
lunatic is voidable onlr if the other party 
knowingly took advantage of the lunatic's 
state of mind. But in any case a lunatic 
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may ratify a 0 . on regaining his sanity of 
mind» so as to bind hirnsen on it. A O. 
with a corporation, in order to bind the 
oorporation, must generally be under the 
corporate seal. The exceptions are (1) in 
O.s relating to matters of trifling im* 
portanco or daily occurrence or urgency, 
where they fall within the scope of the 
business of the oorporation: (2) simple C.s 
made by the agents of trading corpora- 
tions and relating to the objects for which 
the corporation was created; (3) com- 
panies registered under the Companies 
Act, 1948, may validly enter into C.s in 
writing, or by parole in cases where such 
0.8 would be valid if entered into by 
private persons. C.s by an urb. diet, 
council of a value exceeding £50 must bo 
under seal. In any cose a corporation 
can enforce its C.s whether under seal or 
not. For the assignment of rights under 
a C. 866 Chose in Action. The assign- 
ment of duties or liabilities under a C. is 
only allowable with the consent of the 
creoitor or party to whom the duties or 
liabilities are owed. A breach of C. 
necessarily mves a right of action for 
damages, whore the breach goes to the 
root of the C. the injured party may treat 
the breach as a discharge of his own 
liability under the 0. and resist any action 
on the C. ; he may also sue or counterclaim 
for damans, and claim payment for any 
work done by him in pursuance of the C., 
provided the C. be severable. In some 
oases, generally agreements for the sale or 

E urchase of an interest in lands, he may 
ring an action for specific performance 
(Q.V.). But where the broach is partial 
only there is no right to rescind, unless 
the parties have expressly agreed that 
breach of a single term shall give a right to 
rescind, and in any case if one party shows 
clearly during the subsistence of a O. his 
intention no longer to be bound by it, that 
of itself gives a right to the other to con- 
sider himself exonerated from further 

S erformance. Damages for breach of 
are assessed so as to place the injured 
party as far as possible in his original 
position. The general rule is that 
damages should be such as may fairly 
and reasonably be considered as arising 
naturally from such broach of C,, or else 
such 08 may reasonably be supposed to 
have been in the contemplation of both 
parties at the time they made the C. aa 
the probable result of the breach of it. 
Damages may be given for prospective or 
anticipated loss as well as loss already 
sustained. A C. is terminated either by 
agreement, or by performance, or by 
breach tantamount to discharge of the 
other party, or by lapse of time. A sub- 
stituted agreement so as to terminate the 
original C. must be supported by con- 
sideration (q.v,). Lapse of time bars the 
right to sue on a C., though the 0. remains 
valid and subsisting for all other purposes 
(sec Limitations, Statutes of). C.s to 
do Impos^hle things are void, ab initio \ 
where, too, the performance of a C. 
depends upon the continued existence of 
a given person or thing, there is always 
implied in the O. a condition that im- 
possibility of periormanoe arising from 


death or the loss of the thing excuses 
pei'formance where it is clear that the 

S arties must have known, ab initio^ that 
a existence was essential to the contract. 
Fraudulent misrepresontatlons, l.e. false 
representations of fact made with know- 
ledge of their falsity, discharge the injured 
party from the C., and give a right to sue 
for damages (ace Fraud). 

An innocent misrepresentation as to a 
material fact gives a right to rescind; but 
not a light to damages, except (a) as to 
misstatements in a company prospectus 
in reliance on which the inured party has 
taken shares; (6) an agent who induces 
another to contract with him by repre- 
senting himself as vested with an authority 
he does not in fact possess may render 
himself liable to an action at the suit of 
such other person. Unilateral error will 
not, as a rule, excuse the party making the 
mistake from his liability under a O. A 
person must take the consequences of 
his failure to express himself according 
to his own intentions, if what he did say 
would have led any reasonable man to 
form the conclusions arrived at by the 
other party as to his meaning. But 
whore the error was induced by the other 
party, the mistaken party will be entitled 
to rescind. A mutual mistake as to the 
Identity of the thing about which a C. 
is made would render the C. null and void 
(see Mistake); and generally, where a 

S istake is mutual, a court of equity can 
bend the O., and rectify it in accordance 
with the true intentions of the parties. 
0.9 induced by undue influence and duress 
are voidable at the option of the injured 
party. See G. C. Cheshire and C. IT. S. 
Fifoot, Law of Contract, 1956; R. Sutton 
and N. P. Shannon, Contracts, 1956. 

Contract Bridge originated in the 
U.S.A., where it was adopted on a large 
scale in place of Auction B. about the 
year 1927. The Portland Club Laws of C. 
B. were first pub. in 1929 and International 
Laws were agreed in 1933. C. B. diflers 
from Auction in three important res- 
pects : 

1. Only those tricks count towards 
game for wliich the declarer has contrac- 
ted; surplus tricks are scored above the 
line. 


2. A new featui'e named vulnerability 
has been introduced; the side which has 
won one game is liable to heavier penalties 
for failure in its contracts. 

3. Substantial bonuses are awarded for 
successful slam contracts. 

Tliese innovations give an increased 
advantage to skilled partnerships. 

In the early days of C. H. a player made 
the call which appeared to indicate the 
most suitable oontract, and the more 
powerful his hand, the higher his bid. It 
soon hooomo apparent that high bidding 
cramped the exchange of information 
between partners and led to the Invention 
of the ‘forcing bid,* a bid which com- 
pelled partner to respond however value- 
less his cards until a game or higher con- 
tract had been reached. The opening bid 
which performed tills service most satis- 
factorily was the lowest bid of all, viz. 
1 Club, and this primary ‘foroe* beoame^ 
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the foimdaj^n stone of many ortifloial 
systems. The * artificial* 1 Clnb was 
srraduolly ousted by the 'foroinff* Two bid 
and by the *artmclal* 2 Clubs which 
aohleyod similar results. Conventional 
bidding:, l.e. bids to which particular 
meanings are attached, is now accepted as 
an inte^al part of C. I). 

Simultaneously with bidding systems 
were promulgated methods of card- 
valuation, and various writers on Contract 
Bridge claimed to have discovered an 
abacus whose employment w’ould enable 
players to value their hands with accuracy. 
The widest publicity was given to a 
method named by its author. Ely Culbert- 
son, the ‘ hononr-trlck count, * It had been 
known for many years that in every deal 
a fraction more than eight out of thirteen 
tricks are won by cards of honour rank. 
To provide a ready-reckoner Culbertson 
advised his readers to concentrate on 
exchanging information about their high 
cards and to ignore distributional values. 
He counted an ace or a King-Queen as 
one honour-trick, and reduced propor- 
tionately the values of other combinations 
of honours. Thus with the knowledge 
that they held 81^ honour tricks between 
thoir two hands, partners could safely 
contract for a slam. 

Culbertson’s method, to which Instead 
of to partnership skill ho attributed his 
many successes, has now been ousted by 
an even cruder system of calculati^, 
which was devised in the days of Auctwji 
B. by Milton Work. Honoui* cards are 
given arithmetical values — 4 for an ace, 
3 for a King, 2 for a Queen. 1 for a Knave 
or two tens. By teaching that with 25 or 
more points between their hands partners 
should be in a game contract and with 
33 points should bid a slam, Work pro- 
vided the simplest yardstick to card- 
valuation ever devised. His system is 
■erratic in making a King (3 points) the 
basic trick-takor, because without tho 
support of aces or other honour cards 
Kings do not win the share of tho 13 tricks 
which Work allotted to them, and aces 
are worth more than 4 points apiece 
oving to their trick-promoting power. 
But subsequent attempts to provide a 
more accurate way of reckoning values 
have been too complicated to have popular 
•appeal. 

The laws of C. B. originally pub. by the 
Portland Club were changed by agreement 
with tho U.S.A. in 1935. Graduated 
penalties were abolished, and the bonuses 
for slams were reduced to bring them into 
proportion with the new under-trick 
enalties. The last revision of the laws 
ecame effective in 1948 and was promul- 
gated by the Portland Club, the European 
Bridge League, and the National Laws 
Commission of America, who jointly hold 
the copyright. The latest code simplifies 
the int^retation of the laws and miti- 
gates a number of penalties for errors in 
correct procedure. O. B. has CTeatly 
increased its popularity through the 

r wth of duplicate B. In this form of 
B. competing players hold the same 
•cards as their opponents and each deal 
stands by itself for scoring purposes. 


There are no part-scores to influence the 
bidding, whlon is thereby greatly Ampli- 
fied. A bonus is awarded in each deal for 
game, slam, or part-score, and the pre- 
sence or absence of vulnerability is fixed 
beforehand. An attempt was made by 
the Portland Club to encourage duplicate 
rubber B.; but tho start already obtained 
by duplicate B. in America and tho 
establishment of international ohompion- 
ships prevented the growth of dupneate 
rubber B., which survives in one annual 
tournament between London sooial dubs. 

The future of 0. B. in Its present form 
largely depends on the restriction of 
artificial methods in bidding and play. 
The gulf between rubber and duplicate 
C. B. is widening, through failure of tho 
authorities to devise a new system of 
scoring for O. B. which would reproduce 
the conditions in which rubber C. B. is 
played. Only those developments have 
acquired popularity which appeared to 
make the game easier, and more difficult 
varieties of 0. B. such as C. Whist and 
Five-suit B. died because they placed a 
higher premium on skill. Tho only variant 
to survive is known as Goulash: when 
hands are passed out they are arranged 
in suits by each player and ro-dealt without 
shuffling 5, and later 3, at a time. Tho 
result of the deal is to produce freak 
distributions In which one hand may 
consist of an entire suit, and to introduce 
on element of speoulation into bidding: 
which does not exist in ordinary C. B. 
See H. Phillips, Complete CorUract Bridge, 
1949; E. Culbertson, Contract Bridge Coni' 
pletc, 1954; O. 0. H. Fox, Sound Bidding 
at Contract, 1954, and Duplicate Bridge, 
1955 ; Edward Mayor, Money Bridge, 1955. 

Contract Note, document sent by a 
stockbroker to his client specifying that a 
named amount of stock, shares, bonds, 
etc. has been bought at a stated price, 
together with tho amount of brokerage 
charged and the stamp neco 88 ar 3 \ The 
Brit, stamp duties on C. N.s aro on n 
graduated scale, from 6cf. for stock or 
security valued at £5 and not exceeding 
£100, l5. above £100 to £500, and so on to 
a maximum of £5 for over £20,000. 

Contraction, in physiology, a pheno- 
menon which is poculiarly characteristic 
of the colls constituting muscular fibre. 
Gndor certain conditions a chemical 
change takes place in the cell which alters 
its shape, diminishing its length and in- 
creasing its diometcT. Tho result is a 
state of tension on the points of attach- 
mont of the cell to the adjacent tissue. 
In yielding to this strain the tissues give 
rise to movement in that part of the body. 
Thus tho C. of the cells of the biceps 
flexes the forearm, while the O. of tho 
extensor muscles tends to straighten It. 
C. may be tonic, when It is prolonged and 
equable ; or rhvthmio, when the 0. oocui's 
in periods alternating with periods of 
relaxation. Tonic C. is often caused by 
changes in the muscle as a part of its life 
without any reference to nervous stimuli. 
Rhythmio C. is usually in response to 
stimnli conveyed by the nerves from the 
central nervous system. It appears 
probable, however, that some muscles 
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have the power of alternately contracting 
and relaxing by virtne of their own con- 
stitution. Thus, warm strips of heart 
muscle, taken from the ammal imme- 
diately after death, continue to show a 
rhythmic pulsation if kept warm and sup- 
plied with oxygen. If a muscle is too 
frequently stimulated, the accumulation 
of waste products causes a lessened 
sensibility, which constitutes muscular 
fatigue, tiee Muscle. 

Contractions, see Abbreviations; 
Palaeoorapiiy ; Shorthand. 

Contralto, term in music to denote the 
lowest or deepest kind of female voice, 
the compass extending from F or G below 
the middle C to V or G above the treble 
stave. The term is a contraction of the 
It. contra (against) alto (high) and means, 
quite literally, a lower voice set against a 
nigh one, probably in vocal duets origin- 
ally. In other languages the voice is 
generally called by some derivative of alto 
only, but in English this is still understood 
to mean a masculine voice, the ‘male 
alto’ of the church choir and the glee 
(q.v.), and the literal meaning of ‘high’ is 
preserved in this sense, since this kind of 
falsetto is the highest male voice. 

‘Contrat Social’ (Social Contract), title 
of Rousseau’s chief work, pub. in 1762. 
It did a great deal to bring about the Fr. 
Revolution. See Roussemj. 

Contravallation, see Countehvalia- 

TION. « 

Contreras, tn of Federal Dist., Mexico,' 
10 m. SSW. of Mexico City. Here, in 
1847, Maj.-Gen. Winfield Scott defeated 
the Mexicans. This led to tlie victories of 
Churubusco (q.v.) and Molino del Key, 
and the fortified hill (»f Ohapultcpec 
succumbed. On 17 Sept, the city of 
Mexico was occupied by Amer. soldiers. 
Pop. 7800. 

Gontrex^ville, Fr. S])a in the dept of 


Orphans , and Old Age Contributory 
Pensions Act, 1925. By that Act ml 
contributors to the insurance scheme, 
male and female, who were between sixty- 
five and seventy years of ago on 2 Jan. 
1928, or who had attained the age of 
sixty-five after that date, were entitled 
to an old age pension of lUs. per week, 
irrespective of means (provided that they 
had been continuously insured for not 
less than five years). A siinilar pension 
was payable to the wife of a contributor 
entitled to such a pension as from the 
date of her husband receiving his pension, 
or, if she had not then attained the age 
of sixty-five, as from the date on which 
she attained that age. That Act and 
later amending Acts provided pensions 
for widows of lOs. a week, with allowances 
for children under fourteen years, or 
sixteen years if at school, at the rate of 
5s. a week for the eldest child and 3s. 
a week for each other child. The Acts 
also ijrovided for a pension of 7s. 6d. 
a week for the orphan children (i.e. if 
b(»th parents were dead) of insured 
married men and widowers and of insured 
widows while under the ages mentioned 
above. The Act of 1925 and most of the 
subsequent Acts down to 1935 were 
repealed and re-enacted by the consoli- 
dating Act of 1930 on C. 1*. for widows, 
orphans, and persons between sixty-five 
and seventy. The rate under tins Act 
still 10«. a week. The Pensions 
(^olunta,ry Contributors) Act (popularly 
called the ‘Black-coated Workers’ Act), 
1937, extended pension rights to some 
2,000,000 independent workers — shop- 
keepers and professional and other persons 
of small means, I.e. whose total income 
did not exceed £400 (man) and £250 
(woman), not more than half unearned. 
‘Initial’ entrants were eligible if under 
55 on 5 April 1937, at weekly contribu- 


Vosges, on the R, Vair. The waters are 
used for kidney, liver, and arthritic 
diseases. Pop. 1100. 

Contributory Pensions, name applied 
to those pensions to which the aspirant 
contributes from salary or wages a certain 
agreed percentage during working life- 
time. There are many instances of 
contributory pension schemes in the 
Brit. Kmpii'c and U.S.A., and there 
is a marked tendency towards an increase 
of them. The Brit, civil service pensions 
are not, however, fixed on a contributory 
basis, although it is generally, hut not 
ofliclally, recognised that the scales of 
emolument in the various grades have 
been fixed with the knowledge tliat in 
ordinary circumstances a pension fol low’s 
at sixty years of age. In the teaching 
profession, the univs. and education 
authorities have, as a rule, based their 
pension sclieines on oontributoiT lines. 
Old-ostab. business bouses, banks, pub- 
lic utility companies, and insurance 
companies have done the same. The 
contribution is made by the simple 
5 rocess of deducting the required amount 
from the monthly salary payment. By 
for the greatest undertaking which has 
yet been attempted In respect of C. P. 
is that of the Brit. Gov. with the Widows’, 


tions of Is. M. for a man (or lOtl. for 
widows’ and orphans’ pensions only) 
and M. for a woman. But after the 
beginning of 1939 only entrants under 
40 were able to join the scheme, on a 
weekly contribution scale increasing wdth 
‘entry age,’ viz. up to maxima of 2s. lid. 
(man) and lid. (w'^oman) for age 39. 

In general, all males between the ages 
of 16 and 65, and, following the Old Age 
and Widows’ Pensions Act, 1940, till 
females aged 16 to 60 (instead of 65 as 
theretofore), who were employed within 
the meaning of the National Health 
Insurance Acts and did not hold certifl- 
catos of exemption from health insurance, 
w'ore required to insure for both healtli 
insurance and C. P., but certain classes of 
person could Insme as voluntaiT contribu- 
tors — such entrants after 1937 having the 
option to insure for either health or pen- 
sions or both, thus breaking the ‘inter- 
locked* system theretofore applicable 
alike to compulsory and voluntary contri- 
butors. Under the National Insurance 
Act, 1946, a retirement pension is payable 
for life to an insured person who is over 
pensionable age, has retired from regular 
employment, and has paid the prescribed 
number of contributions. See also 
National Insurance Acjt (1946), 
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Control, Allied, wm the term applied 
diirlng (and for some time after) the 
First World War to that single control 
which was exerted in certain services, 
apart from naval and military, for the 
common good of the Allied peoples. At 
the beginning of hostilities tentative 
efforts, at once timid and limited, were 
made towards some sort of common 
organisation. In Aug. 1914 the Com- 
mi^on Internationale de Ravitaillement 
(C.I.R.) was estab. in London. Repre- 
sentatives of the buying depts of the 
Allies wore members of this commission, 
which proved its usefulness from the 
start, it placed orders with Brit, manu- 
facturers who turned out all kinds of 
war equipment — uniforms, guns, muni- 
tions, etc. It provided a certain check 
on exploitation and kept down prices by 
tho elimination 


1 of unnecessary com- complete. 

petition. In placing orders the O.l.R. C. E. were gradually decontroUed. On 


other ex-enemy countries In the way of 
supervising the carrying out of those 
clauses of tho treaty of Versailles which 
provided for the reduction of ex-enemy 
forces to a definite total of effectives, and 
for the Undtation of their munitions 
output. 

Controlled Establishments, term applied 
to Brit, industries placed under state 
control in time of war. At tho outbreak 
of World War I Brit, railways and 
shipping were taken over by tho gov. (the 
term C. E. was brought Into use by tho 
Munitions of War Act, 1915). Under tho 
1915 act all firms producing mimitions 
became directly controlled by tho gov. 
By the end of 1916 state control had 
extended into a syetemaiio supervision 
of all branches of national production, 
and by 1918 state control for industry was 
After tlio armistice, however. 


had due regard to the separate needs of 
the different Allies. In short, this 
commission was a Brit, organisation 
sot up to assist and watch over Allied 
purchases in tho Brit, market. But tho 
Allies* great effort in control is perhaps 
best represented by shipping, and ti)o 
control which was eventually estab. in 
this service vvdll go down to hist, as tho 
classic example of A. O. Up to tho end of 
1917 each country was its own purveyor 
of transport. This system was, however, 
modlflea In certain respects, as Groal# 
Britain, having more national tounag^ 
at her disposal than the other Allies, was 
able to allot certain tonnage to France 
and Italy for the conveyance of war 
material. By the end of 1917 the Brit. 
Ministry of Shipping (a war-time organi- 
sation) had performed its work so effi- 
ciently that every Brit, ship was under 
Its control both as to its cargo and its 
destination. The Ger. submarine cam- 
paign caused the efforts of tho Allies to be 
still further extended in watchfulness 
and effectiveness, and following a con- 
ference in Paris in Nov. 1917 the Allied 
Maritime Transport Council was estab. 
This became the supreme instrument of 
A. C. in shipping. For some time after 
tho formation of the A.M.T.C. the actual 
shipping arrangements proceeded on the 
old lines, but the agreement mentioned 
above had already tended towards single 
control. Tho Wheat Executive was 
already buying and distributing on an 
Allied ba^. The A.M.T.C. gradually 
assumed supreme command and performed 
its functions admirably to the end of the 
war. In the Second World War much 
the same objects were accomplished by 
setting up a Ministry of Economic 
Warfare as soon as the war broke ont, and 
by the agreement made between the Brit, 
and Fr. Govs, to pool their resources {see 
also Lend Lease). A Ministry of Shipping 
was sot up a few weeks after the beginning 
of tho WOT, plans for such a body to co- 
ordinate the activities of the merchant 
fleet having been made by tho Board of 
Trade before the outbreak of the war. 

The term A. O. was also applied to 
certain services performed by the Allies * 
Commission of Control in Germany and 


tho outbreak of World War II in 1930 a 
Ministry of Supply (q.v.) was estab. with 
purchasing powers extending to all manner 
of cominoditic^s, and later a Ministry of 
Production (q.v.) was instituted in 1942 
Controller, apparatus for starting, 
accelerating, braking, and reveising 
series motors, especially for traction. 
The usual dmin-tj^po C. has a vertical 



shaft carrying a cast-iron drum with 
projections on which are mounted insu- 
latod copper strips which make contact 
successively with contact fingers as the 
drum is turned by the handle at tho top. 
Between tho fingers, resistances are in- 
serted. The diagram shows the fingers 
1, 2, 3 . . . 8, the copper strips rolled out 
flat, the motor M and field F. In the 
position shown, the motor is disconnected. 
Turning the drum until the lino AA covers 
the fingers, the current flows to 1, through 
tho connector AP, through the resistances 
2~6, field, armature, 7, QA, 8. The 
voltage supplied to the motor is reduced 
by the drop across the 4 resistances, and 
the motor starts slowly. As the drum is 
turned further so that BBi, CCi . . , cover 
the fingers, each move cuts out one of the 
resistances, the motor accelerating till full 
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voltage is supplied, when EE, Is covering 
the flugers. This simple design may be 
developed to allow for reversal and 
braking and for series-parallel connection. 

Controller of Stamps is the short title 
given to the ollicor in olim^go of that 
branch of the Board of Inland Ilevenne 
which deals with stamp duties payable on 
certain legal documents (e.g. leases, share 
transfers). The office of the C. is in Bush 
House, Strand, London. See also IlF/as- 
TRAR ; Stamp Dutter. 

Controller of the Navy, once an im- 
portant official oC the Navy Board, wiiosc 
duties related to tlio supply of material 


Convent 

pyramidal shape. They were formerly 
thought to be molluscs, but are now 
regarded as scyphozoan coelenterates. 
Their geological ago is Cambrian to 
Triassic. 

Conurbation, a modem term for the 
gradual merging together or coalescence 
of formerly independent to^vnsbips. See 
also Town and Country Planning. 

Convalescent Homes are institutions 
carried on in connection with ordinary 
general and special hospitals. Their 
function is to provide convalescent treat- 
ment (i.e. involving at least regular 
medical supervision and nursing care) for 



SYON HOUSE, MIDDLESEX 

(a modern building erected on the site of the pro-Reformation convent) 


req Hired by the fleet. Tie was chairman 
of the Navy Board till its abolition in 
1832, when his title and duties were 
transferred to one of tlie sea lords of the 
Admiralty. Before the First World War 
the Third Sea Lord was C. of the N.; hut 
in 1912 the <\’r dept was reorganised, 
its work distributed amongst other dei>ts. 
and the title dropped. Tlie C.’s dept 
has never been revived, and its work 
still distributed in accordance with the 
reorga-nisatioii of 1912. But when, with 
increase of Admiralty business during 
the war, Sir Eric Geddes joined the Board 
of Admiralty (1917), ho was given the 
title of C. Sir Alan Anderson suc’ceeded 
him os C. when Sir l^ric Geddes became 
First Lord; but in 1918 Sir Robert Horne 
joined the Board of Admiralty in succes- 
sion to Sir Alan Anderson and took tbe 
title of Third Civil Lord; whereupon the 
title of O. was once more assumed by 
the Third Sea Lord and is still borne by 
him. See also Admiralty. 

Conularids, extinct roariue animals with 
a cWtlnous shell generally of elongated 


patients discharged from hospital but 
requiring a period of rest and recuperation 
after illness or operation. In cases where 
medical supervision and nursing care are 
not required, facilities for rest and 
recuperation are provided by ^vhat are 
generally referred to as recuperative 
holiday homes. 

Convallaria, sec Lily of the VALTjaY. 

Convenae, see Comminges. 

Convent, asstmibly of persons gathered 
together in retirement from the world, 
and also the liouse in whieli such a com- 
munity dwells. In this wider sense it 
denotes either a monastery or a nunnery, 
or the fraternity or sisterhood of an 
abbey or priory; but the word as used 
to-day means a Christian nunnery where 
devout women spend their lives in prayer 
and works of charity and education. 
Most of the Eng. nunneries before the 
dissolution of the 16th cent, belonged to 
the Benedictine order. The most im- 
portant of these were Shaftesbury (Dorset- 
shire). w'hich, traditionally, was founded 
by Alfred, and became extremely wealthy ; 
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Barking (Essex), founded by Erkeuwaldi Queen Victoria and tlio King of the Fr. and 
bishop of London, in the 7th cent., the U.S.A. for the apprehension of certain 
Etheiburga being its first abbess; Ames- offenders. The Act relating to France 
bury (Wiltshire), founded in Saxon times, legalised a convention providing for the 
and refounded by John in 1199; St Mary, surrender of persons accused of murder, 
Winchester; Mailing (Kent); Markyate forgery, or fraudulent bankruptcy who 
(Bedfordshire); Catesby (Northampton- may escape to France. The Act relating 
shire); Clerkenwell, founded in the 12th to the U.S.A. was similar in its nature, but 
cent.; 8t Helen’s (London), founded in the specified crimes included in addition 
the 13th cent.; Stratford -at-Bow; Chat- piracy, arson, and robbery, but not 
teris (Cambrid^bire) ; Polesworth (War- fraudulent bankruptcy. See Extha- 
M'ickshiie). The Cistercian nunneries were dition. 

smaller. The chief of these were Tarrant Convergence, in mathematics, sec 
(Dorsetshire) and Swine (Yorkshire). Series. 

The Augustinians and Dominicans dls- Converse, in logic, the proposition which 
puted the ownership of the large nunnery is obtained by turning the subject of 
at Hartford, founded in 1355. Syon another proposition into the predicate, 
(Middlesex), founded in 1414, was among and the predicate into the subject. Only 
the wealthiest religious houses in England; universal negative and particular affirm ti- 
lt was held by the Bri^ttine (see Brigit, tive propositions can be so treated. For 
St) branch of the Augustinians. The instance, if we assert that no birds are 
Poor Clares (see Clare, St), or female <iuadrupeds, it must bo equally tnie that 
Franciscans, held sev. houses, the largest no quadrupeds ai'e birds; again, if it be 
being in London, near Aldgate, founded assorted that some Englishmen are 
by Blanche of Navarre, wife of Edmund scientists, it must bo true that some 
of Lancaster, at the close of the 13th scientists, at least, are Plnglishmen. On 
cent. See also Abbey; Monastery; the otlior hand, universal atflrmativo and 
Priory. particular negative propositions cannot be 

Conventicle, term or^nolly applied to a simply converted. If wo assort that all 
meeting of the monks in a monastery, but men ai’o mortals, it by no means follows 
acquiring a special use at and after the that all mortals are men; and from the 
Reformation as applied in a disparaging iissertion some men are not Englishmen, 
sense to meetings of Eng. and Scottish it cannot be concluded that some English - 
Nonconformists, such as the Covenanters, men are not men. The general rule is 
Convention, term applied by Eng. con^.that nothing can be concluded about the 
stitutionaJ lawyers to an extraordinarp^lndividuals of a tdass unless the fii^st 
meeting of the Houses of Parliament at a assertion includes all tliC! individuals, 
time of national crisis in contradistinction Valid convtsrsion is therefore simidy 
to a meeting in session Initiated by the stating the same fnct in a different order 
writ of the sovereign. Instances of such of words. In Euclid’s geometry the* 
C.s in Eng. hist, are the Parliament propositions are of tht'. nniver.sal alfirma- 
sumnioncd by Gen. Monk to restore tivo t^e, so that a C. obtained by intcr- 
Charles II to the throne in 1 060, and that changing subject and predioato is not 
summoned by the Prince of Orange in necessarily valid, and thonJore requires a 
1 689 before ho was made K ing of England, separate demonstration. 

In Fr. hist., the body which took the place Conversion: 1. In law: (a) a wrongful 
of the national legislative assembly in act depriving anotlur of his propertj^ 
1792, proclaimed a rep., and in the coureo permanently or for an indefinite time, 
of its 3 years’ duration passed a number of The restriction to the literal nr natural 
revolutionary measures, was called the meaning of converting property to one’s 
National C. In military matters, a C. own use has long been discarded in favour 
denotes a treaty made between the com- of the wider notion of any unauthorised 
mandors of 2 opposing armies concerning jussumption of the powers of the true 
the terms on which a temporary halt in owner, (b) In equity, conformably to 
the lighting shall take place. The last 0. the maxim that equity considers as done 
of this nature in which Great Britain has that w’hieh ought to be done, the effect of 
been concerned was the much-abused C. words in a deed or Avill dii*ecting money 
of Cintra made In 1808. In IT.S.A. hist, to bo expended in the purchase of laud, 
the most celebrated C. was that presided or land to bo sold and tnined into money, 
over by Washington, which met at is that the money and land are con- 
Philadelphia In 1787. Twelve of the 13 sidered for all legal purposes to be 
states (Rhode Is. excepted) sent delegates, actually converted into land and money 
among whom were such men as Madison, respectively. 

Sherman, Randolph, the Pinckneys, 2. In logic, see Oonvehse. 

James Wilson, and Morris. The great 3. In theology: (a) divinely produced 

work was the making of the U.S.A. con- spiritual change of heart, or a turning of 
etitutlon. In U.S.A. politics the term the heart towards God with heartfelt 
also applies to meetings of party sup- repentance leading to a general reforma- 
portera preceding a presidential election to tlon of conduct, (b) Proselytism, or tlie 
nominate electors. &’ee Elections. act of winning new adherents to a religious 

Convention Treaties are treaties entered faith, or of being won over to it. 
into between different states under which Converter, Iron retort used in the 
they each bind themselves to observe Bessemer process (q.v.) of making steel, 
certain stipulations contained in the and for obtaining metal from matter 
treaties. In 1843 two Acts were passed (metal sulphides). It consists of blowing 
glvi^ effect to conventions between air through molten iron or molten matter. 
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An air-blast of 15 lb. per sq. in. is intro- 
duced through one of the hollow trun- 
nions on which it is mounted, the C. being 
first brought to red heat by being filled 
with burning coke. 

Converter, Rotary, a machine usually 
employed for converting altoniating Into 
direct current. The coils of the armature 
are connected on one side to slip rings, on 
the other side to the se^ents of a com- 
mutator. The d.c. ll^d is separately 
excited and the machine is run as a 
synchronous motor, the slip ring brushes 
being supplied from a.c. mains, while 
direct current is obtained from the 
commutator brushes. See Elect'rtc 
MAcraNEH. 

Conveyance, in law, denotes the deed by 
which arc transferred various kinds of 
property as defined by the Conveyancing 
Act, 1881. Property for the purposes of 
a C. includes real and personal propertv, 
any intei'est in such property, any debt, 
chose, in action (q.v.l, or any otlior right or 
interest. The term C. also includes an 
appointment (i.e. the exercise of the right 
or power given by an earlier instrument 
to appoint any person as owner of 
property), a covenant (q.v.) to surrender 
copyholds, and a vesting declaration 
made on the appointment of a new trustee 
by virtue of which the ownership of 
property is transferred to the new trustee 
fop the purposes of the trust. C.s whicli 
simply transfer poi-soiial property are 
culled assignments. C.s by matter of 
record include private Acts of Varliamont 
and grants by the Crown. The formal 
parts of an ordinary deed of O. of lauds, 
wldch in these days have been fortu* 
nately shorn of much of their former 
I'cmarkable verbiage, are: (1) the date 
and names of the parties: (2) recitals of 
relevant facta, such as the preliminary 
agreement and the vendor’s title; (3) the 
t^atum containing the operative words^ 
or words which direct attention to the 
object intended to be eft’ccted by the C. ; 
(4) the recital of the consideration (rpv.), 
and receipt thereof; (6) the habendum 
showing the extent of the interest taken 
by the grantee; (0) reciprocal covenants 
(q.v.); (7) the signatures and seals of the 
liarties. 

Conveyancing, art of proiiaring con- 
veyances (q.v.) of real and personal 
property, of investigating the title of the 
vendors of property, of liiaking wills and 
testaments, settlements {see also Entvil) 
of property, and of framing the various 
instruments which are necessary in 
passing property from one pei'son to 
another, so as to effectuate the intentions 
of the parties, liy the old common law 
freehold lands were conveyed by feoffment 
(or gift of a fkf) completed by delivery 
of possession. A number of statutes, 
notably the Conveyancing Act of 1881 
and the Land Transfer Act of 1875, 
materially simplified the extraordinary 
intricacy of the forms or precedents once 
used in C. Under the Land Transfer 
Act, 1875, real property may bo conveyed 
by a short form presented by rules, the 
transfer being entered in an official 
register, and a land certificate being 


delivered to the transferee after the title 
has been officially examined. By the 
combined operation of the Land Transfer 
Acta, 1875 and 1897, and the Order in 
Council made under those Acts, registra- 
tion of title to lands in the 00 . and city 
of London was made compulsory on sale, 
though the conveyance, as distinct from 
the registration, might, if tho parties 
elected, still be effected by themselves or 
their legal agents. 

The tendency of land law reform in 
Great Britain for many years past has 
been to approximate the law of realty to 
the law of personalty. The Law of 
Property Act, 1922, together %vith some 
SIX consolidating statutes, was designed 
to rid Eng. land laws of the remnants of 
formalism and feudalism, and to intro- 
duce a revised and simplified system of 
deducing title. Tho scheme of those Acts 
was experimental or tentative, the obloct 
being to make a trial of the revised system 
of C. without registration over a period of 
10 years from 1 Jan. 192C, and, at the 
same time, if it proved successful, to 
provide macliinery whereby registration 
might be made compulsory without the 
necessity of obtaining tho consent of the 
CO. council of the area to which com- 
pulsory registration was to be applied 
(Laud Registratiou Act, 1925). It is open 
to any co. council or council of a co. bop. 
^ apply to tlio Privy Council for an order 
leaking registration of title compulsory 
In its area. There have been many Land 
Transfer Acts, beginning with that of 
1862, many of them nugatory; and their 
purport was to make an interest in land 
transferable by conveyance by mere entry 
on a public register, as shares are by entry 
on the books of a company. Tho Act of 
1897 ordained that transfer in this way 
should be imperative; but this compulsory 
transfer by registration was suspended 
from immediate operation except to a 
limited extent. The Land Registration 
Act, 1925, repealed the Land Transfer Act, 
1876, and the whole of the Land Transfer 
Act, 1897, except Part I, which was in 
turn repealed by tho Administration of 
Estates Act, 1925. Under the Land 
Registration Act, 1925, an Order in 
Council may be made extending the area 
of compulsory registration without any 
resolution of any co. council and in the 
face of any resolution of any co. council 
to the contrary, but subject to oomplianoo 
with certain conditions {see further 
Rbuistration of Title). Since the Act 
of 1925 estates capable of subsisting as 
legal estates (i.e. as opposed to equitable 
estates) are the only interest in land in 
respect of which a proprietor can be 
registered, and all other interests except 
overriding interests (incumbrances, ease- 
ments, etc.) and interests entered on 
the register before 1926 take effect as 
minor interests; but all interests (except 
undivided shares of land as to which there 
can now be no legal estate) entered on the 
register before 1926 which are not legal 
estates are capable of being dealt with 
under the Act. See also Vendors and 
PtJRciiASFJis. See J. F. R. Burnett, The 
Elements of Conveyancing, 8th ed. 1952. 
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Conveyort and Elevators. C. are meoli- 
anical appUances tor transporting matorial 
tn bnlk norizontaUy. B. are for Ufti^ 
materlalB, but either may perform the 
double omoe ta some denee. 0. and E. 
are used for loading or unloading ships, for 
transfer or lifting of material in mills, in 
gas’works, etc/The docks of the Port of 
London Authority receive about 2,000,000 
tons of grain p.a., with plant capable of 
dealing with 22G0 tons/hr if working at 
full capacity. Maiichcstor has a grain 


off at any point for the purpose of flUiug 
bins In tom, the arrangement shown by 
the diagram is used. This consists of a 
carriage supporting drums so placed as to 
throw the material into the shoot at A, 
and by moving the carriage along the 
point of discharge may be varied at ulU. 
The drums, being mounted to swivel 
round the point B, may be taken out of 
use if requii*ed. A band conveyor may 
dlschai’ge at a tenninal drum into a 
stationary shoot. At low speed the 



THE RICHABDSON ORiVlN ELEVATORS AT PORT ARTHUR, LAKE SUPERIOR 

The whaloback S.S. John Ericsson taking on a cargo of wheat. 


elevator able to Uft 350 tons/hr, with 
facilities for dealing with large quantities 
of cotton, while Swansea has plant at its 
docks capable of shipping 12,000 tons of 
coal per hr. 

C. are chiefly used for the transfer of 
material to bins or hoppers, to breakers, 
or from breakers to furnaces or retorts, as 
in iron- or gas-works, and for the transport 


j^ana u. are lormeu. uauw wi. , v. 

canvas and rubber, supported at Intervals 
of about 6 ft upon rollers, actuated at one 
' ' a driving 


Jjiverpooi. me uueiw: 

band may be from 150 to 200 ft per min. 
for large coal and heavy material, up to 
700 ft for grain. If it is desired to take 


material carried may remain on the band 
as it passes round the throw-ofC drum, 
w'hile on the oilier hand at high speed the 
material may leave the band on reaching 
the top of the dnini. This depends upon 
the joint effect of gravity and the centri- 
fugal force; the point at which these arc 
equal will be the point where the material 
will leave the band. Flocculent material 
may be checked by air resistance in some 
degree. The diagram given shows results 
for velocities of 10 and 5 ft per sec., with 
a drum of 2 ft diameter. The travelling 
band is commonly fed from a hopper, and 
as rough and hard material is liable to 
cause injury, it is essential that the 
material should be fed on In the direction 
of motion, and preferably at the band s 
velocity. The bond is commonly kept at 
a suitable tension to giip the driving drum 


Conveyors 

by a loose weighted p\illey. stendtaA w v . .. Conveyors 

wMct takMTO m aCtoYi ot WS'St 
not to exceed re\%'f 


twenfcy-filthotljBtongth' BandcrthoSSh 

commonly horizontal, may bo IncUnld 
to as much as 1 in 2^^. 

Tra]/ C, are formed of a series of trays 
connected to form a continuous chain. 
The material is carried fonvard upon the 
trays, which discharge either at the end or 


- Gou\mou\y wVCh c.. 

generally ol the bucket type, in wbicb 
bucKots are spaced upon ouaitis passing 
over drums at tbe top and bottom. The 
whole is mounted in a cage, having guides 
for the support and control of the moving 
parts. The elevator buckets dip into and 
scoop up tbe material to be raised at tbe 




at any point desired, by a tipping device. 
Punh C. consist of a trough within which 
tbe material lies, being pushed along by a 
series of piisb-plates attached to a chain 
running at 120 ft per min. Dischaigo at 
any point but the end is effected by slides 
in the bottom of the trough, any one of 
which being drawn allows all or a part of 
the material to fall through. Push CJ., 
when used to transport hot coke, arc of the 
simplest construction, without rollers, the 
trough being formed with stopped or 
rising ends, to retain water used for 
quenching purposes. Cable C. consist 
of disks strimg upon a ninnmg cable 
working in a continuous trough, and are 



bottom, and discharge at the top into 
shoots. For velocities of 250-350 ft por 
min., and clean material, the elevator may 
be vertical, in which case there will bo an 
effective throvir-off into the shoot, but for 
such material as coal, ore. or coke, for 
which speeds of from .00 to 1 60 ft per min. 
arc desirable, the elevator should be 
sloped at 45-75 degrees with tho horizon. 



PUSH-PLATK CONVEYOR 


BUCKET ELEVATOR 


generally used for loose and light materials, 
being rim at low speed, not much exceed- 
ing TOO ft per min. Bueleei O., in wWch 
hanging buckets are spaced along a 
driidng chain, being supported by guides, 
are chiefly used for horizontal movement 
for some distance, with vertical move- 
ment at a given point, and are useful for 
lifting material above hoppers and finally 
distributing it to tho receptacles by 


Pneumatic E., in which air under pressure 
or with suction is used, are applied for 
the raising and transfer of grain. London 
has E. of this description able to deal 
with 1000 tons/hr, in addition to bucket 
E. Though convenient and readily 
adaptable to picking up at various parts 
of a ship’s hold, the pneumatic method is 
not economical of power. An old form 
of elevator, known as the Archimedean 
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screw, now but little used, raises material 
by the rotation of a worm, or of a helically 
formed surface, working in a cylindrical 
tube. By the screw^s rotation the 
material is carried up the slopine case and 
discharged at the top. The pitch of the 
screw influences the inclination at which 
the casing may slope. The angle which 
this makes with the vertical should be 
somewhat greater than the angle of pitch, 
plus the angle of repose of the material. 
The same device working horizontally is 
sometimes used as a conveyor. The 
power required to work O. and E. is 
generally provided by electro -motors. 
In Inclined coal E. the power absorbed 
may be as much as four times that <jorrc- 
sponding to the work of lifting the 
material, and in grain E. about two an(i a 
half times. For 0. dealing with 50 tons 
per hr, the h.p. absorbed may taken 
approximately as : 


Band C., grain 


minerals 


Push -plate C. (with rollers) 

,» *t *f (without rollers) 


Tipping tray C. 




2-5+ 


25 


25 +^ 
2 5+ 


Screw C. .... 

O 

h being the length of conveyor in ft. A 
variety of elevator for loading ships, 
known as coal hoists, receives the wagons 
from rails (which may be above the quay 
level) and, either raising or loweriug them 
to a given height, discharges the wagons 
by bodily tipping tho contents down a 
shoot into the vessels hold. They are 
commonly worked hydraulically, tho act 
of tipping being effected by an oscillating 
ram. Hoists of this description are 
capable of dealing with wagons of 30 tons 
gross weight, and are made to work up 
to 700 tons per hr. They are also 
arranged to receive wagons at the quay 
level, and after lifting and discharge to 
deliver them at a high-level railway 
viaduct along which they gravitate to 
siding level, an arrangement favourable 
to speedy working. Steel belt C. em- 
ploy a steel band instead of the usual 
canvas or rubber belt. They are far 
superior to the other type, and much 
heavier loads can be supported upon 
them. The belt consists of finely tem- 
pered steel sheets about 300 ft long, 
1-2 ft wide, and 1 mm. thick, riveted 
together to form a continuous hand. 
The belt is not so flexible as the canvas 
or rubber conveyor, thus the sag due to 
its own weight is less, and consequently 
fewer rollers are required to support it. 
If boards are placed alongside It the 
amount carried on it can be increased 
•enormously. Another great advantage is 
that it can convey materials at higher 
temps, than can the rubber conveyor. 


substances heated up to 200* F. not 
affecting the belt unduly. 

During recent years the use of con- 
tinuous-belt C. in factories has been 
generally adopted, the articles which are 
assembled being passed down a long 
line of workers seated on either side; 
when the conveyor reaches the end the 
finished article is taken off. This ha* 
enabled the rate of production to bo 
increased enormously. See Escalators ; 
Lift. 

Convocation (Lat. convocatio, a calling 
together), term usually restricted to 
assemblies of the graduates of certain 
univs. or of the clergy. In England tho 
name is particularly given to an assembly 
which is cjilled together by the arch- 
bisiiops of Canterbury and York, each 
within his own eccles. prov., pursuant to a 
royal writ. A C. is summoned whenever 
Parliament is about to sit, and is con- 
tinued as long as Parliament continues. 
The tissemblies consist of two houses, the 
Upper and tlio Lower. The Upper House 
consists of the bishops and their arch- 
bishops: the Lower consists of tho deans 
and archdeacons of cvoiy cathedral, the 
provost of Eton (in the case of Cantcir- 
bnry), proctors sent by the cathedral 
chapters, and proctors elected by the 
clergy of the diocese. The origin of C. is 
imknown, but by the time of Edward I it 
had reached its fully developed fonn, tlio 
writ issued by the morinrch to the motro- 

S olituns then being identical in form with 
rat now' issued. From tills time till 
1604 tho clergy reserved the right of 
taxing themselves, and one of the chief 
duties of C. was the voting pf subsidies to 
the Crown. Tho indopondenoo of C. was 
marked until tho reign of Henry VI ll. 
when that monarch secured the doubtful 
admission from C. that it ‘is, always has 
been, and ought to bo summoned b.\ 
authority of royal writ. ’ Owing to a lack 
of submission shown by the Lower House 
in 1717, C. was prorogued, and, except 
on unimportant occasions, its powers 
remained in abeyance until 1852. It 
then resumed its sitting, and its activity 
is steadily increasing. C. is concerned 
primarily with doctrinal and spiritual 
matters, whereas the Chui'ch Assembly 
(q.v.) is a legislative and administrative 
body. See A. F. Smethui’st, Convocation 
of Canterbury, 

Convolvulus, typical genus of the 
family Convolvulaoeao, consists of about 
180 herbaceous and shrubby plants 
growing in temperate and sub -tropical 
climates. Many of these are twdnlng 

S lants with large, white, trumpet-shaped 
owers, and contain a milky latex. C. 
arvensis is the common bindweed found 
in Britain ; it grows in a sandy soil, and the 
flowers have a sweet fragrance. C. 
scammonia, a native of the Levant, has a 
rhizome which yields a resinous juice, 
from which the purgative drug kno\vn as 
Bcammony is obtained. In the U.S.A. 
the plants are known as morning glory. 

Convoy (Late Lat. conviare, to atjcom- 
pany), in the navy, the name given to 
one or more ships of war sent to protect 
a merchant fleet from the attacks of a 
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national enemy or trom pirates. In 
military serrloe the O. is strictly a train 
of waaons stocked with provisions or 
supplies for war. The term is also used 
for a detachment of troops or escort 
appointed to protect such a train or some* 
times people. 

Towards the end of the First World 
War, owing to Germany's unrestricted 
submarine campaign, practically all 
ocean-going vessels voyaged to or from 
Great Britain in G.s, and such 0.s in- 
cluded neutral vessels. Very soon after 
the outbreak of war in 1939 the C. 
system was in full operation again, and 
by the beginning of Dec. 1939 Churchill, 
first lord of the Admiralty, was able to 
announce that less than 1 ship in 750 had 


in infants more readily than in adults, the 
infant cerebral tissue being more suMeot 
to minor causes of dysfunction. Thus 
teethiiu and digestive upsets may cause 
O. in babies. Nevertheless medical ad- 
vice should be sought. First-aid treat- 
ment of C. consists in preventing the 
patient from injuring himself and main- 
taining a clear airway by removing false 
teeth and preventing the tongue from 
falling back. 

Conway. William Augustus (1789-1828). 
actor, b. London. His most famous parts 
were Shakespearian, including Othello. 
Henry V, and Mark Antony, and he 
created the part of Prince Zorbino in The 
Noble Outlaw^ 1815. Ho had a romantic 
fricndsliip with Mrs Piozzi, ending his 
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been sunk in C., although subsequently 
losses were considerably higher. The C. 
system, however, was imdoubtedly re- 
sponsible for saving hundreds of thousands 
of tons of merchant shipping that, 
sailing without armed protection, would 
have been an easy prey to U-boats. See 
also Atlantic, Battle of; Naval 
Operations in the Second World 
War. 

Gonvulsionaries, see .Tansenism. 

Convulsions, involuntary contractions 
of an extensive group of muscles due to 
cerebral disturbance. See also under 
Epilepsy. The disturbance of cerebral 
function may be due to local damage of 
brain tissue as in apoplexy (q.v.); or brain 
tumour, or brain injury as in fractm'od 
skull and concussion; or inflammation as 
in meningitis (q.v.) or encephalitis (q.v.) 
or brain abscess; or to some chemical 
or organic toxin circulating in the 
blood. Thus strychnine poisoning may 
cause C. and so also may uraemia (q.v.). 
There is usually loss of consciousness 
during a true convulsion, together with 
loss of control over the bladder, so that 
water is passed involuntarily. In a 
hysterical convulsion loss of consclonsness 
and loss of control do not occur. C. occur 
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picturesque career by committing suicide 
by drowning off Charleston, U.S.A. 

Conway, Conwy, or Aberoonwv, seaport, 
mrkt tn, and municipal bor. of Caornar- 
vonshire, N. Wales, on a steep slope at the 
estuary of the R. Conway, 124 m. from 
Bangor, 22 m. from Caernarvon. It is one 
of tlie most striking old tns in Britain. It 
is surrounded by strong walls with battle- 
ments and towers. C. castle, one of the 
grandest feudal fortresses of Britain, was 
built by Edward I (1284) to chock the 
Welsh. It has very thick walls and 8 vast 
towers. The Cistercian abbey (1185) was 
removed by Edward I to Maenan, near 
Llanwrst. Its ruins are still to he seen, 
and the anct church at 0. is said to be 
substantially the abbey church; It has a 
magnificent 15th cent, rood screen. Plas 
Mawr, an old Elizabethan mansion, is 
now the home of the Royal Cambrian 
Academy. The castle was held for 
Charles T during the Civil war. The 
remains of the Rom. fort of Conovium are 
44 m, from O. The site was excavated in 
1926-7, showing that it was probably 
built about ad 112. Pop. 11,250. {Sec 
illustration, p, 760.) 

Conway of Allington. William Martin 
Conway, first Baron (1856-1937), traveller, 

2 B 
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mountaineer, and writer, from IMl to 
1004 Slade prof, of fljoe arts at Cambridf?e. 
Trayelled in #he £„ the Himalaya, the 
Alps, Spitsheigen, and also the Bolivian 
Andes, when he ascended Sorata, Illimani, 
and Aconcagua, and explored the glaciers 
of Tierra del Fnego. M.P. (Unionist) for 
Combined Eng. Univs., 1918-31. His 
works inohide Climbing and Exjpl^rntion 
in the Karalooram-Hinialayas, 1894; The 
Alps from End. to End, 1895; The First 
Crossing of Spitzbergen, 1 897 ; The JJolivian 
Andes, 1901; Aconcagua and Tierra del 


Lecturer in 1839 and Instituted dean of 
Llandaff in 1845. 

Gonyza, see Ikvul. 

Coooh Behar, former princely state now 
merged in W. Bengal state, India, lying 
on the route from Sikkim and Barjeeling 
into Assam. 

Cook, Eliza (1818-89), Eng. poetess, 6, 
Southwark. She spent most of her life 
ill London. She contributed to numerous 
periodicals, notably the Weekly Dispatch, 
and ed. Eliza Cook’s Journal from 1849 
to 1854. In 1863, her health having given 
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Fuego, 1902; The Alps, 1904; No Man’s 
Land, 1906; The Sport of Collecting, 1914; 
The Crowd in Peace and War, 1915; The 
Abbey of St Denis, 1916; Mountain 
Memories, 1920 ; The Van Eycks and their 
Followers, 1921; Palestine and Morocco, 
1923 ; Art Treasures of Soviet Russia, 1 925 ; 
Oiorgione as a Jjmdseape Painter, 1929; 
Episodes in a Varied Life, 1932; A Pil- 
grim’s Quest for the Divine, 1936. 

Cony, see Coney. 

Conybeare. WilUam Daniel (1787-1857), 
geologist and divine, b, London, grandson 
of John 0. (1692-1756). dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and bishop of Bristol. 
Educ. at Westminster School and Christ 
Church, Oxford. Fellow of the Geological 
Society, 1811, P.R.S. First to describe 
ichthyosaurus. Many geological pubs. 
He is, however, chiefly remembered for 
his Oudines of the Oeologv of England and 
Wales, written in collaboration with 
W. Phillips, 1822. Appointed Hampton 
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way, she received a civil list pension of 
£100. Sev. of her lyrics, such as ‘The 
Rover’s Song' and ‘The Old Arm-Chair,' 
were very popular. Her works included 
4 vols. of verse (1835-45); Jottings from 
my Journal, 1860; and New Echoes and 
other Poems, 1864. 

Cook, Frederick Augustus (1865-1940), 
Amer. explorer, b, Calliooon Depot, New 
York, son of a Ger. immigrant who 
changed his name. Drove a milk wagon 
to pay his college expenses; graduated in 
medicine at New York Univ. Surgeon to 
Peary Arctic Expedition, 1891-2; led two 
expeditions along the W. coast of Green- 
land. which were faflures; ship’s doctor on 
Belsdan Antarctic expedition, 1897-0. In 
1903-6 led expedition to ascend Mt 
McKinley, Alaska, and claimed to have 
reached the summit, hut other esmiorors 
openly doubted his claim. In 1909 he 
startled the world by his announcement 
that he had reached the N. Pole, assisted 
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by two Eskimo, one of whom he called 
Etnklsook. A few daye later Lt (after* 
wards Adm.) Robert Peary, U.S.A. Navy, 
returned after his discovery of the Pole, 
and denounced O.'s claim. Sworn state- 
ments by companions and acoomplloes 
discredited his pretensions: and, after his 
alleged proofs were rejected by Oopen- 
hagen Univ., he sank into obscurity. In 
1922 he was sentenced to 14 years* im- 
prisonment for fraud in connection with a 
ooncern called the Petroleum Producers' 
Association, and served 5 years of his 
sentence, which was commuted by 
President Hoover. Wrote My Attainment 
of the Pole. 1911 ; Return from the Pole (ed. 
F. J. Pohl), 1953. 

Cook, Captain James (1728-79), cele- 
brated navigator, b. Marton, Yorkshire, 
where his father was first an a^c. 
labourer and then a farm balUfl. He was 
apprenticed, when only a little over 12, to 
a baberdaslier at Staithos, a vll. near 
Whitby, but left him owing to a dispute 
and boarded a ship as colUor’s apprentice 
and was very soon made mate. In 1755 
C. joined the navy and from then onwards 
his success in life was assured. On the 
recommendation of Sir Hugh Palliser ho 
was appointed successively master of 3 
sloops, in the last of which he served in the 
St Lawrence, being present at the capture 
of Quebec. He was employed in sounding 
the St Lawrence and pub. a chart of the 
riv. from Quebec to the soa. In 1763 he 
surveyed the coast of Newfoundland and 
the next year was appointed marine 
siuveyor of Nev'foimdland and Labrador. 
In this capacity he pub. in the Philo- 
eophical Transactions an observation of a 
solar eclipse near Cape Ray. The charts 
and observations which ho drew up on this 
Newfoundland expedition attracted the 
attention of the Koyal Society, who in- 
vited him to take part in an expedition for 
the purpose of making an observation of 
the transit of Venus. For this purpose 
he received a lieutenant’s cornrniasion and 
set soil in the Endeavour, a vessel of 370 
tons, accompanied by sev. scientific men, 
including Sir Joseph Banks (q.v.). On 
13 April 1769 he reached Otaheite (or 
Tahiti), where he erected a makeshift 
observatory and succeeded in making 
the necessary astronomical observations. 
From Otaheite he sailed in quest of the 
great continent which for centuries had 
been supposed to exist in the S. ocean 
{see Tbbra Australis Incognita) and 
reached the is. of New Zealand, which 
had remained imexplored since their first 
discovery by Tasman in 1642. His 
efforts to reach the interior were baffled 
by the hostility of the natives, but during 
the ensuing 6 months ho circumnavigated 
the is. and estab. the existence of the 
channel dividing New Zealand into two 
large is. Prom New Zealand he saUod to 
New Holland (Australia) and came in sight 
of Botany Bay, after narrowly escaping 
disaster on the Great Barrier Reef. Here 
again the natives wore hostile, but, nothing 
daunted, G. explored the coast and took 
possession of ft in the name of Great 
Britain, naming it New S. Wales. Thence 
he sailed to New Guinea and to Batavia, 


where his much-battered ship was re- 
paired. He arrived in England on 
11 June 1771, and was at once promoted 
to captain’s rank and put in charge of a 
second expedition. He now starts out 
in command of the Resolution, a ship of 
462 tons, and a smaller ship, the Adventure, 
of which the combined crews numbered 
193 men, the object of the voyage being to 
pursue the quest of the great S. continent. 
Setting sail from Plymouth on 13 July 
1772, he touched at Madeira and the Cape 
of Good Hope and explored the specified 
lat. He made the first crossing of the 
Antarctic Circle 16 Jon. 1773, but was 
driven N. and, after wintering at the 
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Society Is., so naming them in honour of 
the Royal Society, he made further 
explorations eastward and, turning north- 
wards, navigated the S. tropic from 
Easter Is. to the New Hebrides and dis- 
covered the is. which he named New 
Caledonia. C. always showed a kindly 
interest in the natives aud> his kindness 
mostly won their confidence, as for 
instance in Tahiti. As a good example 
of his interest in the natives of the Pacific 
there may here be mentioned the case of 
*Omai,’ as ho was known to his Eng. 
friends. Omai was a young native of 
Huahine, in the Society Is., whose intel- 
ligence and engaging maimers had brought 
him in 1773 to the notice of Capt. Fur- 
ncaux, commanding the Adventure and 
C.’s second in command. With O.’s 
concurrence, Omai was taken in the 
Adventure to England, where he was 
received by George III, and for 2 years 
was lionised by London society as an 
attractive specimen of the ‘noble savage* 
recently popularised by Rousseau; and 
finally, in 1776, brought back to Huahine 
by C., who took good care that the chiefs 
should make an appropriate grant of land 
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to a fellow Islaoder who had reoeired the 
gift of a sword of honour from the King of 
England. In 1774 C. sailed as far as the 
Fiji Is., anchoring off Vatoa or Turtle Is. 
in S. Lau. After yet another attempt, 
during wMch he reached his most 
southerly lat. In lat. 70® 10' S., long. 
105® 64' W. 27 Jan. 1774, he gaye up 
hope of finding land and sailed for home. 
Arriyed back in England once more, ho 
was promoted to the rank of post- 
captain, made a member of the Hoyal 
Society, and awarded the Copley Medal. 
He had cruised for more than 3 years in 
the Pacific and S. oceans and during the 
whole yoyago he lost only 1 man through 
scxirvy, an unparalleled triumph of 
discipline coupled with a scientific 
realisation of the causes of that disease. 
Aboye all, he had dealt the death-blow 
to the age-long myth of the unknown S. 
continent, a ttegatiye result of his explora- 
tions the political implications of which 
were as important as the geographical (see 
on this Cool* and the Opening of the Pacifl-Ct 
by James A. Williamson, 1946). The 
attention of the goy. was now directed to 
the discoyery of a N.-W. passage and C. 
vohmteered to lead the expedition. His 
last and fatal yoyage was begun on 25 June 
1776, C. sailing in the Hesomiion, and his 
second in command, Oapt. Clerke, in the 
Discovert/* In the course of his yoyago he 
dlsooyered the Sandwich Is. (or Hawaiian 
Is.), which he named after the carl M 
Sandwich; he then proceeded to Ameri^ 
penetrating into what was afterwards 
called O.'s Inlet. Preyented from pro- 
ceeding any further by a wall of ice, he 
returned to the Sandwich Is., where he 
met a premature end in 1779 in Kealakc- 
kua Bay in the is. of Hawaii In a dispute 
with the natiyes about one of the boats of 
the Discovery which had been stolen. To 
recover the boat C. had seized the person 
of the king until reparation was made. 
He landed the next day, when a soufiio 
ensued which compelled the party of 
marines who had accompanied him to 
retreat to the boats, C. being the last to 
withdraw, and when he was nearing the 
shore he was struck from behind, the 
marines being xmable to render any 
assistance. It is one of the ironies of hist, 
that the man who of all Pewiflo exjplorers 
was the most humane and considerate 
towards natives should have lost his 
valuable life in an unimportant encounter 
with a few pilfering natives. C., in 
addition to his aohievements as a navi- 
gator, performed great services for his 
country in his geographical and scientific 
investigations. In 1934 his cottage in 
Great Ayton was presented to the Gov. of 
Victoria, and transported to Melbourne 
for re-erection in the Fitzroy Gardens. 
The original deeds transferring the land 
to him and bearing his signature are also 
in the possession of the Victorian Gov. 
His works are An Account of a Voyage 
round the World (first printed In John 
Hawkesworth's Vov<tg^* 1773, ed. by 
W. J, L. Wharton, 1893); A Voyage 
towards the South Pole and round the 
World, 1777; A Voyage to the Pacific 
Ocean, 1784. See A. Kltson, Captain 


James Cook, the Circumnavigator, 1907; 

G. Campbell, Captain James Cook, R,N», 
F.R.S,, Circumnavigator of the Globe, 1936; 

H. Carrii^ton, The Life of Captain Cook, 
1939; JTb. Muir, The Life and Achieve- 
ments of Captain Cook, 1939; J. A. 
Williamson, Cook and the Opening of the 
Pacific, 1946. 

Oook, Sir Joseph (1860-1947), Australian 
free trade statesman, b. Silverdale, Staf- 
fordshire, England. At the age of 9 he 
worked In a coal mine. He went to Aus- 
tralia in 1885, and in 1891 was elected for 
Hartley In the New S. Wales Legislature. 
He was postmaster-general, 1894-8; and 
minister of mines and agriculture, 1898-9. 
Became a member for Parramatta in 
Commonwealth Parliament, 1901 ; and so 
remained tor 20 years. He was minister 
for defence in Deaktn’s (q.v.) Gov., 
1909-10. On the defeat of Fisher’s (q^.v.) 
Labour Gov. in 1913, C. became Prime 
Minister, but with a minority in the 
Senate, so that he soon had to resign. 
He held office under W. M. Hughes as 
minister of marine, 1917-20; and as 
commonwealth treasurer, 1920-1. Ho 
was a representative of Australia at the 
Versailles Peace Conference, 1919. From 

1921 to 1927 he was high commissioner in 
London for the commonwealth; and in 

1922 senior Australian delegate to the 
third assembly of the League of Nations. 

Cook, Thos., & Son Ltd, great Eng. firm 
of tourist agents. The founder, Thomas 
0. (1808-92), was b. at Melbourne in 
Derbyshire, and was sucoessivoly a 
gardener’s help, a wood-turner, a printer, 
and a Bible-reader and local missionary. 
In 1836 he became a total abstainer and 
took a great interest in the temperance 
movement, founding the Children's Tem- 
perance Magazine in 1840. It was in 
connection \rith this subject that he first 
conceived the idea of organising pajrties 
for travelling. He persuaded the Midland 
Coimties Railway Company to take 570 
passengers from Leicester at a return fare 
of one shilling, this being probably the 
first publicly advertised excursion. This 
experiment was so successful that Thomas 
C. continued to organise such parties, and 
gradually enlarged his operations. In 
1865 the business was removed from 
Leicester to London. In 1866 the first 
tours to the U.S.A. were ari’anged, and in 
1869 to Palestine. In 1882 the services 
of the firm were commissioned In the 
suppression of Ai*abi Pasha’s rebellion to 
convey Sir Garnet Wolseloy and liis suite 
to Egypt and transport the sick and 
wounded. In 1884 It convoyed Gen. 
Gordon to the Sudan, and later in that year 
the Gordon relief expedition, which 
included 18,000 troops. Shortly after- 
wards the firm organised the Moslem 
pilgrimage from India to Mecca and 
Medina. On the death of J. M. Cook in 
1899, the control of the business passed 
to his sons, one of whom, Frank C., was 
chairman imtil his retirement in 1929. A 
fusion of interests was arranged in 1928 
between T. C. 8c Son Ltd and its asso- 
ciated companies — ^Including that of T. C. 
& Son (Bankers) Ltd and the Oompagnie 
Internationale des Wagons-Lits et des 
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Grands Express Europdens — and the 
business was then oriranrsed on a greater 
scale than ever. Since 1948 the control 
of the company has been vested in the 
Brit. Transport Commission. The head- 
quarters of the firm are in Berkeley 
Street, W.l. 

Cook, Mount, in the centre of the 
Alps in the S. Is. of New Zealand, is the 
highest mt. peak in Australasia, its alti- 
tude being 12,^149 ft. It is covered with 
perpetual snow, and rises in the shape of a 
pyramid above the other neighbouring 


Barotonga each month, and various small 
vessels trade among the outer is. Geo- 
hically, the group falls into two 
: the Southern Cook Is. — Rarotonga, 
raia, Mauke, Mitiaro, the Hervey 
Is. (Manuae and Te Au-O-Tu), Takutea, 
Aitutaki, and Atiu; and the Northern 
Cook Is.— Suwarrow, Palmerston, Penrhyn 
(Tongareva), Manih^, Rakahanga, Puka- 
puka, and Nassau. Main exports are 
citrus fruits, tomatoes, copra, bananas, 
and pearl-shell; the total value of exports 
in 1953 was £351,542. Pop. in 1954, 15,057. 
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peaks. The Rev. W. S. Green nearly 
reached its summit in 1882. Fyfe 
ascended it in 1895, and Turner in 1906. 
See Freda., du Faur, The Conquest of 
M<yant Cook, 1936; R. L. G. Irving, Ten 
Great Mountains, 1940. 

Cook Islands, archipelago of small is. in 
the Pacific, lying between the Society and 
Samoan Groups, between lat. 8® and 22® 
S. and long. 156® and 1 67 ® W. The group, 
whose is. vary from high volcanic to coral 
atolls, is fertile and beautiful, and 
inhabited by an attractive and intelligent 
race of Polynesians. The is. were dis- 
covered by Capt. Cook in 1773, and 
declared to bo under Brit, protection in 
1888. In 1901 they formally became 
part of the Dominion of New Zealand. 
They are administered by the dept of is. 
ters. of the New Zealand Gov. at Welling- 
ton, through a resident commissioner at 
Rarotonga. The New Zealand Gov.*s 
mercham vessel Maui Pomare calls at 


Cook Strait, strait between N. and S. Is., 
New Zealand, discovered by Capt. Cook 
in 1770. A project to cross it with a 
submarine power transmission cable was 
formulated in 1956. 

Cooke, Beniamin (1734-93), composer 
and organist, son of a London music- 
seller. Ho composed anthems and other 
sacred music, a highly original setting of 
Collins’s ‘Gde on the Passions,’ and also 
popular glees, *How Sleep the Brave’ and 
‘In the Merry Month of May.* 

Cooke, Sir William FothergiU (1806-79), 
engineer, served in Indian Army (1826- 
1881), studied medicine at Paris and 


of railway signals, and in 1845 patented 
the single-needle apparatus. C. formed 
a company in 1846, and he and Wheat- 
stone received the Albert gold medal in 
1867. 
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Cookers, see Cookery. 

Cookery, art of dreselng and preparing 
food for hrnnan oonsnmption by the 
application of heat. The names given to 
different kinds of 0.» which are con- 
sidered below, arise from the various 
degrees and kinds of heat to which the 
raw materials employed are exposed 
during this process. 

The effect or cooking on food. — 
Cooking increases the value of certain 
foods in numerous ways, but destroys 
some vitamins, partionlarly vitamin O 
(antiscorbutic), therefore fresh vegetables 
and fruit should be taken daily to make up 
for this loss in cooked food. Performed 
while the material is fresh, cooking con- 
siderably postpones the beginning of 
putrefaction, and it kills harmful germs 
which may have infested the substance. 
The process btdngs out the flavour of the 
raw material in such a way as to make it 
more pleasing to the palate, thus increas- 
ing appetite and, by stimulating the flow 
of the gastric juices, materially aiding 
digestion. Lastly, and most important, 
the main aim of 0. Is, by recognition of 
and attention to the laws of chem. in- 
volved, to render food more digestible 
than in its uncooked state. Research and 
experience have evolved various general 
principles which may be applied to the 
various classes of food. One of the chief 
of these, for instance, applies to the 
coagulation of albumen, a snbstani 

S resent to a large degree in animal foo ' 
basnlation of albumen, as seen in t 
white of a soft-boiled egg, Is desirable, 
and is always attained by exposure to a 
gentle heat, but continued exposure to a 
temp, at or above the boiling-point 
results In the hardening of the albumen 
into a leathery substance extremely 
difficult of digestion. Thus in cooking 
meats the aim of the cook should he to 
obtain a thin outer covering of tliis 
hardened albumen, which will prevent 
the escape of the meat juices, by first 
applying considerable heat, hut, to pre- 
vent the toughening of the interior which 
would be consequent upon hardening of 
the albumen throughout, removing to 
a lower temp, as soon as this protective 
shell has been formed. All starchy foods 
arc rendered more digestible by the appli- 
cation of dry heat, which converts the 
insoluble starch into soluble dextrin and 
sugar. The science of C., to which con- 
siderable attention is now paid in schools, 
institutes, polytechnics, etc., under the 
general title of Domestic Science courses, 
IS of comparatively recent origin, being 
practically a product of the 19th cent. 
The same may be said of the development 
of 0. as a fine art, since the methods em- 
ployed In tho preparation of food for even 
the famous feasts of anct and medieval 
days were few and more or less crude, 
depending for success on the hearty 
appetites and unrefined palates of the 
people, while the lower classes cooked 
their food in the most primitive fashion. 
Early and medieval Eng. feasts seem to 
have been distinguished by tho immense 
quantities consumed, both of food and 
drink, rather than by the quality of the 


dishes served, while such recipes os have 
reached us are i*emarkab]e for the number 
and apparent incongruity of the ingredients 
employed. Tho art of C. may be said to 
have begun in Italy at the time of the 
Renaissance, and mom there spread to 
France, which soon became its head- 
quarters. The cultured simplicity of It, 
C. seems to have been introduced into 
France by Catherine de* Medici, and was 
developed by famous chefs whose names 
are immortalised in the titles of their in- 
ventions, under the patronage of Louis 
XIV and Louis XV. Fr. C, stiU remains 
the ideal of high-class culinary operatious. 

Methods of Cooking. — Brouinot pro- 
bably the earliost known process of cook- 
ing meat, consisted in exposing tho 
surface to direct heat, so that the outside 
of the jneat was well browned, and the 
inside rendered tender and Juicy. The 
primitive method of broiling meat was by 
burying it in hot ashes; but the process, 
when now used, is performed over a clear 
fire on a gridiron or similar appliance. The 
meat is turned during broiling by a pair of 
tongs, as a fork would cause the juices to 
escape. Small birds, such as quails, may 
bo excellently broiled In about 10 min.; 
white moat as a rule requires longer cooking 
than red. 

Orillinxj is not so well done before a fire 
as over it, as one side of the meat is in 
the former ease exposed to a current of 
cold air. Tho average time for gi-ilUng is 
5 min. for a steak 1 in. thick, 10 min. for 
a steak li in. thick, and 20 min. for a 
steak 2 in. thick ; but many foods such as 
steak, cutlets, bacon, fish, etc., can be 
cooked in a few minutes under a gas or 
electric grlller. 

Roasting is really the application of the 
principles of broiling to larger Joints of 
meat, for which it is an economical process 
and one producing excellent results. As 
in broiling, exposure to the greatest heat 
should come at the beginning of the 
cooking, so that the meat juices are 
sealed up and the Joint, when cut, 
oxudes a rich, reddish gravy. Tho interior 
of tho Joint should then bo allowed to cook 
in a rather gentler heat, by means of which 
the fibres are loosened, tho connective 
tissue is changed into gelatin, tho fibrin 
and albumen are oxidised, and the fat cells 
broken. The fat and tissues on the 
surface of the meat become caramelised 
and browned, and acquire a distinctive 
odour and flavour. The joint should he 
frequently basted with melted fat in order 
to prevent evaporation of the watery 
portion of the meat juice. Meat reflated 
before an open fire is much more whole- 
some than when baked in an oven, os the 
volatile ompyreumatic oils produced on 
the surface are allowed to escape. Roast- 
ing is, however, possible only before an 
open range. The time required for 
roasting is from 15 to 20 min. for each 
pound of meat, white meat taking longer 
than rod. Meat can be roasted in a thick 
saucepan by melting sufficient fat to 
cover the bottom, and when hot putting 
in the meat, browning it on all sides, 
covering with a lid, and continuing to 
cook over a low heat. 
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Bakinff is now the usual substitute for 
roasting meat in an oven. It is placed 
in an open tin and heat applied all round 
at once, instead of to one side at a time; 
but baked meat, owing to the reabsorption 
of the volatile products which cannot 
eBoaT)o in the closed oven (this does not 
apply to ventilated ovens, such as gas and 
the latest electric stoves), is neither so 
digestible nor so delicate in flavour as 
roasted meat. Baking is also applied to 


meat, and various other ingredients, such 
as root ve^tables and herbs, may be 
added to the meat and cooked together 
with it. Since none of the constituents 
of the materials used can escape, stewing 
is a most economical method of cooking, 
and is rendered doubly so by the fact that 
coarse and tough meat may he rendered 
palatable, tender, and digestible by its 
means. In many ways it is the ideal 
method of cooking meat, but success 



PANKI. FllOM THE BAYEt^X TAf’ESTRT 

(Illustrating the prepar^l^n of meat for a feast) 


other kinds of food besides moat, e.g. 
fish is more appetising when baked. It 
can cither be wrapped entii’ely in greased 
paper, so retaining all the ilavoiir, or laid 
in a greased casserole, with dabs of fat 
placed on top. lies containing either 
moat or fruit are usually baked, and a 
meat pie possesses many advantages over 
plain baked meat, since the surface is pro- 
tected from charring by the crust, and 
the meat practically stews in its own 
Juices. All forms of pastiT* such as 
pasties and open tarts, are baked, and 
require a hot oven. The latter should ho 
placed at the top of the oven to begin 
with, but after the material has risen 
sufficiently removal to a cooler lower shelf 
is usually advisable to ensure thorough 
cooking of the interior. The heat of the 
oven should also be reduced. Especial 
care should be taken to close the oven door 
gently during the early stages of cake 
baking, or the risen mixture may collapse. 
Cakes recitiire a wide range of temp. Plain 
cakes and scones are baked at a high 
temp.; rich cake mixtures and ginger- 
breads are baked at a lower temp. 
Similarly the initial cooking temp, for 
plain yeast mixtures is high, while richer 
varieties are baked at lower temps. 
Milk puddings are baked in a slow oven. 
Modem electric or gas stoves are fitted 
with heat regulators wliloh automatically 
ma.intain the oven at any desired temp., 
and in consequence less attention is 
necessary during the actual cooking of the 
food. 

Stewing is the slow cooking of food in a 
little liquid in a closed vessel. It is the 
method recommended for tough fibrous 


depends on keeping the temp, below about 
180® F. Lean meat is best for stewing; 
it should be out into convenient pieces and 
slightly browned by frying in fat previous 
to being placed in the stewpan. It should 
then be covered with water or stock, and 
set to cook for 3 to 5 hrs., particular care 
being taken to prevent boiling, so that 
the albumen does not harden, and the 
meat cooks in its own gradually extracted 
Juices. Vegetables, flavourings, and 
thickening matter may be added as 
desired. The principle of stewing is 
also employed in the making of broth, 
and of soup or beef tea. Meat and bones 
for the making of soup should he placed 
in cold water and gradually raised to 
boiling-point, so that the escape of meat 
Juices into the liquid is not hindered by 
hardening of the albumen. Since, liow’- 
ever, it is not desired to eat the solid 
constituents, bone stock is boiled slowly 
for sev. hours in order to extract the 
gelatinous matter. It is this gelatine 
which causes soup to form a jolly when 
cold, but contrary to belief it has no great 
food value. By the addition, however, 
of vegetables, and starches such as corn- 
flour, barley, oats, eio., or nitrogenous 
matter such as cheese, macaroni, beans, 
or lentils, thick or cream soups are 
nourishing, as well as stimulating. 
Vegetable water or vegetable stock also 
makes a good basis for soups. Stewing 
is also a common method of cooking fruit, 
by making a syrup of sugar dissolved in 
warm water, and adding the fruit, which 
is cooked gently, hut not boiled. 

Braising is a combination of stewing 
and baking, or pot roasting. It is an 
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excellent method of oookinfir meat, be* 
cause the cheaper cuts or toucrher joints 
become tender after helns: treated this 
way. The meat is tried, after removinpr 
the surplus fat> in a small quantity of 
hot fat for a few minutes until the outer 
oovoringr is sealed and browned all oyer, 
and then it is removed from the pan. A 
liberal quantity of sliced root vegetables 
is lightly fried in the fat, and then placed 
in a saucepan or casserole, with water or 
stock haU covering them; seasoning 
and a biruguet garni being added. The 
meat is then placed on top of the vege- 
tables, and the saucepan or casserole 
covered with a lid; the contents being 
cooked over a low heat or in a slow oven 
for 2 to 3 brs. Poultry, game, and root 
vegetables may also bo cooked this way. 

Boiling t or cooking by immersion in 
boiling wa.ter. This method Is used for 
fresh or salted meat, game, and poultry. 
The temp, of the water should, however, 
be reduced 6 min. after the immersion of 
the meat (i.e. suflacieiit time to seal the 
outer covering), otherwise there is a 
serious risk of toughening of the con- 
nective tissue If boiling is continued. 
Coagulation of proteins, as in the case of 
the egg, takes place in a temp, of about 
180® F., and an egg cooked in this temp, 
for 10 to 16 min. Is more easily digested 
than one kept at boiling point. The 
usual method of cooking eggs by boiling 
for 3J min. is far from ideal, as It allow 
the albuminous white to become ovw' 
cooked while leaving the yolk underdone. 
A much better plan is to place the eggs in 
boiling water (half a pint to each ogg) and 
leave them In the gradually cooling water 
for about 20 mlu. The same can also be 
said of meat, and it is desirable to see that 
the temp, of the water does not rise much 
above that required for the coagulation 
of egg protein. This method can also be 
applied to fish, but to retain the liavour 
steaming or baking is preferable. 

Certain semi-liquid foods, such as milk 
puddings, jams, and jellies, are cooked 
by boiling the substance itself, constant 
stirring being necessary in such cases to 
prevent burning. Allied to hoUing is 
steaming, for which the food is placed in a 
covered vessel having a perforated bottom 
which fits tightly over a saucepan of 
boiling water. Steaming takes rather 
longer than boiling, but is preferable in 
mony ways, giving a liner flavour, and 
preventing the surface of puddings from 
becoming sodden through contact with 
water. 

Vegetables should not he cooked too 
long, or at too high a temp., othenvise 
valuable vitamins and softs are lost. 
They can be steamed; cooked conserva- 
tiyely, i.e. in a little water; or braised. 
Most vegetables when grated can he eaten 
raw with salad or in sandwiches, and 
they are very nutritious taken this way. 
Green vegetables should he fresh; washed 
thoroughly, care being taken not to bruise 
the leaves; and they should not be left in 
water for more than a few minutes. 
Root vegetables should be scrubbed, and 
if necessary peeled very thinly. 

Conservative cookery is the method 


recommended for vegetables, as only a 
little water is used and the flavour, vedu* 
able salts, and vitamins are retained, or 
conserved. Green vegetables should be 
shredded coarsely and put into very little 
boiling water (about i pint to U lb. of 
vegetables), covered with a lid, and 
tossed occasionally to prevent burning. 
Attention is needed during this method of 
cooking, which does not take more than 
10 to 16 min. The vegetables should bo 
removed from the heat immediately they 
are cooked, and eaten at once. When 
cooking spinach it Is unnecessary to add 
any water. A teaspoonful of fat may be 
added during, or after, cooking the vege- 
tables. Carrots are delicious sliced and 
sautdd (i.e. cooked in a little hot fat) for 
a few minutes, a tablespoonful of water 
added, and then cooked for about 10 min. 
in a covered pan. Vegetables are more 
appetising and nutritious when cooked 
conservatively than by the old method 
of boiling them in plenty of water. 
Potatoes are more nutritious when cooked 
in their skins, after being well scrubbed. 
They can be boiled gently or baked in 
the oven. The reason for cooking potatoes 
in their jackets is that the layer nearest 
the skin is considerably richer in mineral 
matter and protein than the outer flesh 
and central core; and the flavour is 
enhanced when potatoes are cooked 
this way. If it Is impossible to retain 
the skins, then potatoes should be peeled 
very thinly, and conservatively cooked. 
The water in which vegetables are cooked 
can bo salted, iodised salt being recom- 
mended ; but soda must not be added as It 
destroys vitamins. Vegetable water 
should not bo thrown away, but used for 
soup or gravy. 

Vegetables can be cooked in a waterless 
steamer, but boiling is preferable as there 
is less loss of vitamin ( 5 . Steam pressure 
cooking has the advantage of economy of 
fuel, food, and time, but It is considered 
by some diettcians and doctors to destroy 
valuable substances in the food owing to 
the high temps, used (212®-280®). 

Frying, or cooking by hot fat, is of 2 
kinds, wet and dry. The former, wliich 
is much the preferable, is done in a deep 
frjdng kettle containing lard, butter, 
dripping, or cotton-seed or olive oil. 
The fat should be gradually heated up to 
jilmost 400® F., when It is perfectly still 
and gives off a faint bluish vapour; the 
articles to be fried are then unmorsed, 
being usually enclosed in a wire basket 
for ease in handling. Fried food should 
be crisp, golden-hroVvn in colour, and non- 
greasy, any superfluous fat on the sur- 
faces being removed by placing the 
articles on absorbent paper. Fish, cut- 
lets, croquettes, fritters, potatoes, chops, 
etc., are delicious when well cooked in 
this way, and many foods are, for this 
method of cooking, first rolled In beaten 
egg and breadcnimbs or in batter. Dry 
fryluff is performed in a shallow frying- 
an the bottom of which is covered with 
ot fat. It has many disadvantages; the 
food is apt to be imequally cooked, 
greasy, and charred, and has to be con- 
stantly turned. Bacon, sausages, chops. 
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etc., <u?e cooked thus in their own escaping 
fat» while eggs, cold potatoes, and pan- 
cakes may be dry fried in a lltue dripping 
or lard. This method of frying is also 
known as sauteing. All fried food should 
be served immediately it is cooked. 

Processes allied to Cookery. — 
Other forms of O. include blanching, l.e. 
putting food into boiling water for a few 
minutes, and then plunging into cold. 
This helps to remove easily the peel of 
tomatoes, peaches, almonds, etc. Another 
way of blanching is by putting the food 
into cold water, bringing it to the boU, and 
plunging again into cold water: this 
method is used in the preparation of 
certain kinds of offal. To caramelise is 
to heat sugar gently until it turns brown, 
when it can be used for caramel custard 
or caramel rice; parboiling is partly or 
half boiling, the cooking being continued 
In another way. For instance, potatoes 
are more easily digested if parboiled 
before roasting, also a bullock's heart is 
rendered more tender when cooked in this 
manner. Pasteurising is the quick raising 
of the temp, of milk to 145® F„ and keep- 
ing it there for about half an hour, then 
cooling it rapidly; scalding is heating a 
liquid just below boiling-point: milk, for 
Instance, la treated this way to prevent 
it becoming sour quickly in hot weather; 
searing is forming a coating over the 
surface of meat; sovslng is cooking food 
slowly In vinegar and spices; herrings 
and mackerel can bo cooked this way; 
and sterilising is boiling. Milk is often 
treated this way to prevent souring, and 
to kill harmful germs, but at the some 
time vitamin C is destroyed. * Steam 
under pressure is a much more effective 
method of sterilising material containing 
bacterial spores, and a temp, of 115-20® 
O. for 15 min. is always to be relied on for 
sterilisation' (O. E. Dukes). 

Beverages amsociatep with 
Cookery. — Tea, coffee, and cocoa are 
the beverages generally taken in Britain. 
Tea is the most popular and has the most 
varieties, dependent upon its place of 
growth, and according to the different 
leaves from which it is produced. Chinese 
teas have the most delicate flavour, Indian 
teas have the grreatest degree of astrln- 
gency, particularly Assam tea. wdiich is 
usually used for blending with milder 
varieties, Ceylon teas have a rich flavour. 
In judging a tea one should look for a 
reddish -gmden coloured liquid, the Infused 
leaves should bo of a bright coppery tint 
and evenly extracted, and there should 
not be much stalk with the leaves, which 
should not be completely unrolled after 
5 min. infusion. The proper method for 
TnftTr<ng tea ts important; fresh water 
should first be brought to the boil, and 
the teapot thoroughly warmed so as to 
maintain the temp, in order to extract 
the finest flavour from the tea. Infusion 
should not be more than about 6 min., 
and after this the liquid, without the 
leaves, should be poured off into another 
hot pot; otherwise too much tannlo acid 
is extracted, along with other bitter sub- 
stances. Coffee is consumed on the Con- 
tinent and in America more than in 
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Britain. There are sev. varieties of bean, 
such as Mocha, Mysore, Jamaica, Kenya, 
Ceylon plantation, Oosta Hica, Java, 
and Brazil. Fr. coffee usually contains 
chicory, which Is the root of the wild 
endive. It is not detrimental to health, 
and is considerably cheaper than coffee 
beans. Coffee should be made strong 
and hot, and the beans should be freshly 
roasted and ground. For ca/^ an lait 

1 part of milk to 1 of coffee is about 
the proper proportion. Coffee is some- 
times served iced. Cocoa has a certain 
proportion of fat and starch, and because 
of the latter it should be boiled for 1 or 

2 min. before serving. 

There is no food value in tea or coffee, 
and excessive indulgence, especially in 
the former, may affect the nervous system 
or the digestion. Tea and coffee are 
stimulants, and it is therefore better not 
to take them at night. Cocoa has very 
little food value, except when made witti 
milk and sugar. Certain proprietary 
preparations which contain malt extract, 
eggs, milk, and cocoa are sometimes used 
as substitutes for the above beverages. 

Fruit drinks can be made from fresh 
fruits or canned fruits, and are very re- 
freshing when served iced. Barley water 
may be added to make a demulcent drink 
suitablo for the sick room, or as a bene- 
flcial drink in hot weather. 

(UiOKiNG Utensils. — Various kinds of 

tnsils for special forms of C. have been 

dsod and perfected. Nowadays, how- 

>r, gas and electrical equipment is used 
inoroasingly, owing to its cleanliness and 
saving of time. Hefrigerators are used 
for storing and keeping food fresh; and 
various types of thermometer are avail- 
able for testing the temp, of ovens, milk, 
sugar, and fruit during preserving. The 
following are some of the small electrical 
appliances which are available, either in 
Britain or America, for the preparation 
and cooking of food and beverages; bean 
cutters; boiling rings; boiling plates; 
breakfast cookers; chafing dishes; cas- 
seroles; coffee mills, percolators, and 
brewers; double saucepans; drink mixers; 
egg poachers, or steamers; food mixers; 
freezers; hot cupboards; hot- water mns; 
ice-cream freezers ; domestic, tourist, 
and whistling kettles ; mincing machines ; 
mixers ; potato peelers ; roasters ; steamers ; 
automatic toasters; warming plates; and 
waffle irons. 

CooKEiiS. — There are a variety of 
cooking stoves : oil cookers with or without 
wicks; solid fuel coofcers, which burn coal, 
coke, wood, peat, or a smokeless fuel such 
as anthracite, coke, or charcoal; gas 
cookers, working from a mains supply or 
using Calor Oas, which is a portable fuel, 
delivered in small steel cylinders, the gas 
being stored in liquid form; and electric 
cookers. Solid fuel cookers include the 
cottage and kitchen ranges, made of cast- 
iron, and sometimes coated with enamel; 
combined cookers can he fitted in a living- 
room. in appearance are like an ordinary 
fireplace, and are available in various 
colours. The one fire heats the room, 
an oven, a hot chamber for plates, boils 
and grills, and provides hot water for 
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baths, eto. Bofik’to-back grates hare an 
open fire in a iAtting-room (which can be 
shut off) with the oven and hot plate in 
the kitchen, and this stoTO also supplies 
hot water. Stwed-heat cooking stoves are 
usually made of oast iron with heavy 
iron OP steel blocks above the fire. The 
stoves ore covered with a highly glossed 
vitreous enamel, and contain hot plates 
which can be covered with insulatipg lids 
when not in use ; there are separate ovens 
for roasting, stewing, warming plates, 
etc. The stoves are insulated with as- 
bestos, and consequently the kitchen 
never becomes over-heated. The first 
cost of the stored-heat cooking stoves is 
high, but thea^ is considerable saving in 
fuel and labour. Unfortunately they are 
not usually designed to heat water, but 
water heaters may be provided. Gas 
cookers are usually the open type of 
cooker, or the enclosed streamlined 
cabinet type, which is easier to clean and 
has a better appearance. They ore made 
of cast iron or steel, with a vitreous- 
enamel finish. The majority of those in 
Great Britain are of the vertical design, 
i.e. with the m*ill and oven under the hot 
plate. The horizontal, table-top design, 
which raises the oven to an easier working 
level, is not so popular as it occupies more 
floor space. Many cookers ore fitted with 
a thermostatic control, i.e. by the turning 
of a dial desired temp, can bo main 
tained. A simmering burner is a usef 
addition. Electric cookers are also 
in vertical or horizontal designs, 
most are thermostatically controlled. 
In order to obtain the utmost efficiency 
and economy it is essential to use the 
ground base utensils. There may be 
glass inner doors to the oven, or drop- 
down doors, and some models are fitted 
with time switches and control clocks. 
The fireless cooker, in which food pre- 
viously heated to boiling-point is kei)t at a 
high temp, for hours by surrounding it 
with a thick layer of non-conducting 
material, such as felt or hay, deserves to be 
better known than it is. 

The Kitchen should be well equipped 
and planned. Anything from 12 to 18 hrs 
per week is spent on the preparation 
and cooking of meals in the ordinary 
household, and an additional 7 to 10 hrs 
on washing up. It is, however, possible 
to reduce this to a minimum by the re- 
arrangement of big equipment and utensils. 
The ideal kitchen need not be a large 
room, 8 ft by 10 ft or 8 ft by 13 ft 
being quite large enough for easy and 
efficient working. In fact in some 
Amer. fiats a space 6 ft 4 in. by 4 ft 2 in. 
has been successfully converted Into a 
completely equipped kitchen by careful 
planning and utufsation of every piece of 
wall space. Hecommendations for the 
ideal kitchen are light-coloured, washable 
walls, tiled or enamel painted; floors 
covered with linoleum, or composition 
flooring, with something warm for the 
worker to stand on; good ventilation and 
light; all doors flush, i.e. no ledges for col- 
lection of dust; the cooker, cabinet, and 
refrigerator adjacent to the sink, which 
can be double or single with double 


draining boards: and built-in cupboards 
reaching to the oeiling to avoid dust traps. 
AH working surfaces should be covered 
with plastic or other non-absorbent 
material. 

The foods and drinks we are accustomed 
to consume may not, in fact, be the best 
for us. Varying costs of difterent foods 
often govern their general use; but habit 
can also be an important factor (e.g. tea 
drinking, and tobacco smoking). At the 
beginning of the last century tea was con- 
sumed at an average of about li lb. per 
head of the pop. per annum, but now it is 
about 6 times that amount; and in 
Britain more tea is consumed than in all 
other European countries together. It is 
well sometimes to consider our general 
diet, together with the effects of cooking, 
in relation to health. Good C. is now re- 
cognised, as has been said, as a science 
and an art, and the study of kindred 
subjects, such as diet, food, and nutrition, 
will give the student, cook, or housewife 
useful facts as a basis to work on, so 
enabling a proper selection to be made 
from the foods that are available at the 
time, and preparing them to the beet 
possible advantage. See Food and Diet ; 
uoMEiiiAHiNa ; Preserving ; Pressure 
Cookery; Salad; Vitamins. Set books 
on C. by Sir J. Elliott, 1.539, and Abraham 
Veal, 1675; R. May, The Accomplished 
CooA:,l 666 ; Dr. Pegge, Forme ofCury, 1780; 
A. Brillat’Savarin, Physiologic au goUt, 
Paris, 1825; Mrs. Beeton’s C. books; 
R. Hutchinson and V. H. Mottram, Food 
avd the Principles of Dietetics, 1933; 
E. and L. Bunyard, The Epicure*8 Com- 
panion, 1937 ; A. L. Simon, Andr6 Simon* s 
French Cook Book, 1938; W. G. R. 
Francillon, Good Cookery, 1938; Constance 
Spry* Come into the Garden, Cook/, 1942; 
Margaret Y. Brady, Health for All, War- 
time Recipe Book, 1942; Mrs. A. Webb, 
Preserving, 1947; Good Housekeeping 
Cookery Book, 1948; Marjorie B. Russell, 
Cooking by Magic (pressure C.), 1948; 
W. IkBdgley, Cookery for Men Only, 1948 ; 
N. Spain, Mrs, Beeton and her Husband, 
1948; I. S. Rombauer, The Joy of Cooking, 
1963; D. Lucas and R. Hume, Au Petit 
Cordon Bleu, 1963; C. ^ry and B. 
Hume, The Constance Spry Cookery Book, 
1956. 

Cookham, par. and vil. in Berkshire, 
England, on the Thames, 27 m. from 
London. A great fiebing resort. Pop. 
4600. 

Cooking Utensils, see Cookery. 

Cookstown, mrkt tn of co. Tyrone, N. 
Ireland, 13 m. N. of Dungannon, and a 
centre of the linen industry. Its main 
street is 1^ m. long. Pop. 4200. 

Cooktown, coast tn in Queensland, 
Australia, situated at the mouth of 
Endeavour R., 1359 m, N. of Brisbane. 
Industries : cotton, peanuts, fruit growing, 
pastoral (cattle), timber, mining — tin 
and gold. Pop. 406. 

Coolbrith, Ina Donna (1847-1928), 
Amer. poet, 6. Illinois. Her parents early 
in her youth migrated to California, where 
she spent most of her life. For 20 years 
she was a librarian. Much of her poetry is 
coloured by her experiences of life in the 
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dists. of California, and recalls the 
work of Bret Harte, with whom she was 
associated in editorial work on the Over- 
land Monthly, She has been called the 
Sappho of the West, and the esteem In 
which her poetry was held earned for her 
the title of poet laureate of California, 
which was conferred on her by the 
fifovemor and legrislature in 1895. Chief 
pubs.: A Perfect Day amd other Poems, 
1884; Th4i Singer of the Sea» 1894; 
Songs from the Golden Gate, 1895. 

Coolgardie, tn of W. Australia, situated 
860 m. from Perth. It was an extremely 
busy mining centre following the sensa- 
tional gold finds in 1892--3. Its output 
of gold, however, has greatly declined and 
its pop. is to-day only 1540. It is, how- 
ever, an important railway junction on the 
transcontinental line, and its aqueduct is 
part of the pipe-lino 350 m. long that 
supplies water to the W. Australian 
goldfields. 
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Coolidge, (John) Galvin (1872-1933), 
twenty-ninth president of the U,S.A., b. 
Plymouth, Vermont, of old farming stock, 
son of John Calvin C. He was admitted 
to the Bar in 1897. He was a member of 
the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives 1907-8, mayor of Northampton 
1910-11; member of Massachusetts Senate 
1912-15 (president thereof 1914-15); 
lieutenant - governor of Massachusette 
1916-17-18; governor of Massachusetts 
(two terms) 1919-20. In this capacity he 
dealt firmly with the Boston police strikers 
of Sept. 1919. In 1920 ho received the 
Republican nomination for vice-presi- 
dency of the U.S.A., and he assumed 
office on 4 M^ar. 1921. On the death of 
President Harding he was sworn in os 


president (3 Aug. 1923). He was re- 
elected for the term beginning 4 Mar. 1925, 
and ending S Mar. 1928. As president, C. 
Inherited two scandals from his pre- 
decessor — ^the maladministration of a 
bureau for war veterans and an attempt 
to hand over public oil lands to private 
companies. O. allowed these matters to 
go to the courts and the guilty ones to be 
punished. During his term a con- 
siderable portion of the national debt was 
paid off, the income taxes were reduced, 
and the country enjoyed unexampled 
prosperity. 

Coolidge, Susan, pseudonym of Sarah 
Chaunoy Woolsey (1835-190^ Amer. 
writer of bhildren’s stories, b, Gieyeland, 
Ohio. Hot father’s uncle, brother, and 
nephew were all presidents of Yale. £duc. 
at private schools hi Cleveland, she lived 
in New Haven, Connecticut, from 1855 to 
1870. She is best remembered for her 
books for girls, which have become 
classics. They include WheU KaJby Did, 
1872, What Kaiy Did at School, 1873, and 
What KaJty Did Next, 1886; and, among 
many others, Eyehright, 1879, Cross Patch, 
1881, Clover, 1888, and Siasfeen, 1889. 
She also ed. the letters of Frances Burney 
and of Jane Austen and wrote a short 
hist, of Philadelphia. 

Coolidge Tube, see X-bats. 

Coolies (from Tamil kuli, hire, or from 
ipli, the name of an abori^al tribe of 

Ua). name applied to the unskilled 

ourers of India and E. Asia, and especi- 
tUly to labourers of this class who have 
emigrated to other countries, usually under 
contract. Much difficulty was found in 
the Brit, sugar-produdng colonies after the 
abolition of slavery in finding labourers 
for the plantations. The white man 
was physically unable to undertake the 
duty, and the emancipated black was un- 
willing to do so. In these circumstances 
it was suggested that the overstocked 
Asiatic coimtrles might supply the need, 
and agents were sent to India and China 
to negotiate for the importation of 
labourers. This traffic started after 1834, 
and was officially recognised by the Brit. 
Gov., under whose jurisdiction it mostly 
fell, 10 years later. There were, however, 
an enormous number of abuses in the 
system, and those who knew it well 
stigmatised it as slavery. Many of the C. 
wore attracted by elaborate promises, 
and some were kidnapped. They were 
taken over closely packed in ships and 
under conditions vividly recalling the 
slave ships, and on arrival they were 
practically sold by auction. The only 
points in which they differed from slaves 
were in having a regular wage paid to them 
and in being engaged for only 7 years. The 
cmel oppression which characterised the 
whole coolie system soon brought a series 
of reforms. In 1854 the Brit, governor at 
Hong Kong forbade Brit, subjects and 
Brit, vessels to engage or be engaged tn 
the exportation of Chinese C., and his 
action waa confirmed in the following 
year by the Chinese PassenMrs Act, which 
made most stringent regmations for the 
trade, particularly with regard to the 
actual sea voyage. After this the business 
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of importing G« into S. America and the 
W. Indies was transferred to Portuguese 
traders, and was carried on from Macao. 
From this port the old system was re- 
sumed. and became, if possible, still more 
of a slave trade. The extension of the 
trade to Canton led to a fresh outburst of 
indignation, and further legislation was 
earned out, this time by the Portuguese 
authorities. This was practically in- 
operative, however, and things continued 
with periods of reform and deterioration 
until 1866. In that year a conference was 
held by representatives of the Brit., Fr., 
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and Chinese Govs. China insisted that 
the contract should Include the payment 
of the C.* return fare at the exph'ation 
of 5 years, and this put an immediate 
stop to the trade with the W. Indies, 
wliere permanent labourers were required. 
From this period the C. for Brit, colonies 
were drawn largely from India. Immi- 
gration of O. from India was prohibited in 
1838, but the ban was removed in 1845, 
when the introduction of E. Indians into 
Brit. Guiana and Trinidad under inden- 
ture started. It continued annually — 
except in 1849-60 — ^nnder the super- 
vision of the Colonial and Indian Govs., 
being regulated by the Indian Emigration 
Act of 1 883. This Act allowed emigration 
only to certain colonies where good 
treatment was assured. These were 
Brit. Guiana, Natal (then a colony), 
Jamaica, and most of the other Brit. w. 
Indian is. ; the Fr. colonies of Guadeloupe 


and Martinique, Dutch Guiana (or Suri- 
nam). and the then Danish (now Amer.) 
W. Indian is. of Sant Croix. The im- 
migration of Indian C. into the W. Indies 
wa^ however, terminated by the Gov. 
of India in 1917. Until recently coolie 
labour was employed in Singapore on work 
on aerodromes, but it has now ended (see 
Annual Labour Report of Singapore for 
1947). After 1904 a large number of C. 
were Imported from China by the Trans- 
vaal authorities for work on the Band, 
much against the wish of the Boers. 
This led to many difficulties and complica- 
tions, largely on account of the compound 
housing plan. See Chinese Labour 
Question. 

Cooma, tn in New S. Wales, Australia, 
208 m. SSW. of Sydney, at an altitude of 
2700 ft. With high mts in the vicinity, 
it is the centre of an Alpine region on the 
flanks of the pastoral dists. of the Monaro 
and Murrumbidgee B.s. C. is the H.Q. of 
the Snowy Mts Hydro-Electric Authority 
(q.v.). Pop. 7240. 

Coomaraswamy, Ananda (1877-1947), 
writer on Indian and Sinhmese art; b, 
Ceylon, edne. London Univ. He worked 
for 3 years in the mineraJoglcal survey 
dept of Ceylon, but, conscious of the 
threat to the survival of the traditional 
arts of India and Ceylon, he returned to 
England to join a movement of protest at 
the destructive effects of industrialism and 
the impact of European art on Indian 
culture, and for 46 years he was engaged in 
reconciling the W. with Indian art and 
thought. Fellow for research in Indian, 
Persiim, and Mohammedan art at the 
Museum of Fine Arts at Boston, where he 
built up collections of oriental art and 
produced elaborate and scholarly cata- 
logues of them. The list of his pubs, shows 
Mm as the pioneer in a largely uncharted 
field ; The History of Indian ana Indonesian 
Art, pub. by the Royal India Society, of 
which he was one of the founders, 1910, 
and by the Boston Museum; Rajput 
Painting (2 vote.), pub. by the Oxford 
Press in 1916, which marked an epoch in 
the appreciation of Kangra painting In the 
W. ; and I'he Transformation of Naiure in 
Art, 1934. 

Coomassie, see Kumasi. 

Coon, see Raccoon. 

Cooper, Abraham (1787-1868), painter 
whose work, consisting of over 400 
pictures, is mostly battle scenes and 
race-horses. The best-known are those of 
‘Waterloo,* ‘Bosworth Field,* and ‘Mar- 
ston Moor.' 

Cooper, Sir A. Duff, see Norwich, 
Viscount. 

Cooper, Anthony Ashley, see Shaftes- 
bury, Earls of. 

Cooper, Sir Astley Paston (1768-1841), 
surgeon, h, Brooke, near Norwich. He 
early devoted himself to the study of 
anatomy, attending first the lectures of 
John Hunter and then at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, where In 1789 he was appointed 
demonstrator of anatomy. In 1800 he 
became surgeon to Guy’s Hospital. His 
paper on perforation of the tympanic 
membrane for relief of deafness due to 
obstruction of the Eustachian tube (1801) 
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earned him the CJopley medal of the Boyal 
Society, of which he was elected fellow in 
1805. He pnh. his great work On Hernia 
in 1804-7. In 1820 he removed a small 
tnmonr from the head of George IV and 
was rewarded with a baronetcy. C. was 
perhaps the greatest surgeon of his day, 
a masterful operator and indefatigable 
worker, and anunalteoted, courteous, and 
generous man. Besides teaching at 
Guy's and St. Thomas's, he is said to have 
dissected on every day of his working life. 
He was a pioneer in the surgery of the 
blood vessels, in experimental sui*gery, 
and in the surgery of the oar. He was 
first to ligate the abdominal aorta (1817) 
and performed many other daring opera- 
tions. President of the Royal CoUege of 
Surgeons (1827), vice-president of the 
Royal Society (1830). His other works 
include Dislocationa and Fractures, 1822; 
Diseases of the Breast, 1829; and Anatomy 
of the Th^/mus Oland, 1832. See G. Keynes, 
Life and Works, 1922 ; life by R. C. Brock, 
1952. 

Cooper, Edith Emma, see Field, 
Michael. 

Cooper, Sir Edwin, R.A. (1873-1942). 
architect, 6. Scarborough, was articled 
in Yorkshire and began practice 1897. 
With a succession of partners he won nu- 
merous public competitions, leading to 
a most prosperous career. His cliief 
buildings were Marylebonc Town Hall, 
1911; the Port of London Building, 1912; 
the Star and Garter Home, Rlcnmond, 
1924; the headquarters of Lloyds, 1929, 
and the National Provincial Bank, 1931, 
both in the City of London; various 
buildings at Tilbury, etc., for the Port of 
London Authority; the Guildhall and Law 
Courts at Hull; and sev. hospitals. 

Cooper, Gary (real name Frank James 
Cooper) (1901- ), Amor, actor, h. Helena, 
Montana; educ. at Dunstable School, 
England, and Iowa CoUege, GrinneU; 
mnrried Sandra Shaw {rUe Veronica 
Balfe), actress. He worked as a news- 
paper cartoonist and an advertising 
salesman. CoUege dramatics led to 
screen work as an extra, followed by small 
arts in short subjects. His first feature 
Im was The Winning of Barbara Worth, 
and since then he has made many famous 
films. Including The Devil and the Deep, 
Farewell to Arms, Design for Living, 
Lives of a Bengal Lancer, Beuu Oesir, 
Sergeant York (Academy Award best 
performance 1941), For Whom the Bell 
Tolls, and High Noon (Academy Award 
best performance 1952). 

Cooper, Gladys (Mrs Merivale) (1889- ), 
actress and actress-manageress, b. Lewis- 
ham, London, daughter of Charles Wni 
Frederick C. Married, first, H. .T. Buck- 
master (marriage dissolved) ; secondly, 
1928, Sir Neville Arthur Pearson (marriage 
dissolved); thirdly, 1937, P. Merivale id.). 
Her first London appearance was at the 
VaudeviUe, 1906, aa Lady Swan in The 
Belle of Mayfair, Has appeared in the 
following (inter oiia) : The DoUar Princess, 
1911; The Importance of Being Earnest 
(Cecily Cardew); JIfon and Superman 
(Violet), 1912; MUestones (Muriel Pym); 
Broadway Jones, 1914; Half an Hour; The i 


Admirable Crichton (Lady Agatha), 1917; 
Trelawney of the Wells (Clara); The Man 
from Blan1dey*8, all-star (Marjory), 1918; 
The Second Mrs Tangucray (Paula), 
1923; Mojgda; Peter Pan (Peter), 1924; 
The Last of Mrs Cheyney, 1927; The 
Indifferent Shepherd, 1948; Relative Values, 
1951; A Question of Fact, 1953; and The 
Chalk Carden (on Broadway), 1955. She 
has also appeared in a number of films. 

Cooper, James Fenimore (1789-1851), 
Amor, novelist, h. BurUngton, New 
Jersey, of a Quaker family. Brought up 
in a wUd area near Otswego Lake, he 

f ained an intimate knowledge of Red 
ndian lore. Educ, at Yale, ho served for 
some years in the navy, but he gave that 
up in 181 1 , and devoted all his attention to 
literature. Ills first book which found 
its mark with the pubUc was The Spy in 
1821; this he foUowed with The Pioneers 
in 1823. He also wrote The Pilolm 1823, 
wliich estab. him as a leading author, 
although The Last of the Mohicans, 1 826, is 
generally considered to be his masterpiece. 
At this time C. went to Uve in France, 
where he wrote for the National on Amer. 
questions. WhUst he was in Paris he 
wrote 'The Prairie in 1827 and The Red 
Rover in 1828. 

In the year 1833 C. went hack to 
America, where he wrote in rapid succes- 
sion Cleanings in Europe, 1837-8; Home- 
ward Bound, 1838; The Pathfinder, 1840; 

• rcedes of Castile, 1 840 ; and The Deer- 
Irrr, 1 8 U . In 1 8 39 ho wrote The History 
he Navy of the United Stales, Among 
his later novels were those of a trilogy 
known as the Littlepage MS.: Satanstoe 
and 'The Chain-bearer, 1845, and The 
Redskins, 1846. The last years of C.'s life 
were spent in heated warfare with his 
critics, and lawsuits followed, from which 
he nearly always emerged victorious. Sec 
Ufe by T. K. Lounsbury, 1882; also 
Maigaret M. Gibb, Le Roman de Bas-de- 
Cuir, 1927; R. E. Spiller, Fenimore 
Cooper: Critic of his Time, 1931 ; II. W. 
Boynton, James Fenimore Cooper, 1931. 

Cooper, Peter (1791-1883), Amer. edu- 
cationist, manufacturer, and pbilnn- 
tliropist, b. Now York. He worked with 
his father in various trades, and in 
1828 estab. the Canton Iron Works in 
Baltimore; in 1830 he constructed the first 
locomotive in America. Ho then estab. 
a factory in New York and furnaces and 
foundries in [Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
and did much work in the laying of the 
first Atlantic cable. As a pbuantbropist 
ho founded the Cooper Union, an institute 
in Now York to provide for the education 
of the poorer people. In 1876 ho was the 
presidential candidate of the Greenback 
Party, 

Cooper, Samuel (1609-72), miniature 
pointer, b, London; studied imder his 
uncle, John Hoskins. He painted the 
portraits of Oliver Cromwell, Charles II, 
and of most of the celebrated men of the 
time. He gave to the miniature some of 
the quality of the large oil portrait and 
has been termed a Van Dyck on a small 
scale. 

Cooper, Thomas (1805-92), Chartist and 
poet, b, Leicester. He headed the Chart- 
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Ists In Leicester in 1840, ed. the Midland 
Counties lUumtMUort and lectured in the 
pottery dists. during: the riots of 1842, 
being: arrested on a charge of conspiracy 
and sedition, and imprisoned in Stafford 
Jail for two ^ars. while in prison he 
wrote The Purgatory of Suicides, his 
longest poem. The Triumphs of Perse- 
v&rance appeared in 1847, and his two 
novels, Alderman Ralph and The Family 
Feud, in 1853 and 1856 respectively. 
After his release from prison ho lectured 
on politics in London, and on Christ* 
ianity, and wrote an account of his own 
life in 1872. See life by R. J. Conklin, 
1936. 

Cooper, Thomas Sidney (1803-1902), 

ainter, b. Canterbury. He began to cam 

is living as a coach'paintor and as a 
scene painter, and afterwards became a 
drawing master in Canterbury. In 1831 
he settled in London, and showed his first 
pictures at the Royal Academy In 1833, 
enjoying an unprecedentedly prolonged 
career as an exhibitor. His name is 
mostly remembered for his hundreds of 
pictures of cattle or sheep. Some of his 
works are in the Tate Gallery, the National 
Gallery, and the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. A.R.A., 1845, R.A., 1867. 

Cooperage: 1. The term applied to the 
system carried on by Dutch and other 
foreign vessels called copers about the 
inidme of the 19th cent, of illicitly 
selling drink and tobacco to 
fishermen of the North Sea. The 
fishing powers at the international c< 
ferenoe at The Hague, 1887, prohibited 
the sale of spirits in the North Sea, and 
in 1888 the North Sea Fisheries Bill was 
passed by the Brit. Gov., prohibiting the 
sale of spirits to fishermen. 

2. An anct craft, known to and practised 
by the Romans. It is the art of making 
barrels and vessels of similar shape, 
which are constructed by moans of curved 
staves fastened together by hoops, each 
stave being widest in the centre and 
tapering towards each end. There are sov. 
branches of the industry, and for each 
branch special coopers are employed. The 
wet cooper makes casks and barrels for 
holding liquids, and he is the most skilled 
of all the coopers; the dry cooper makes 
vessels for holding dry goods; and the 
white cooper makes such utensils (now 
seldom used) as churns, pails, and washing* 
tubs, where the sides are usually straight 
and not curved as in the oases of casks 
and barrels. Machinery is now largely 
employed in making barrels. 

Co-operation. Hardship endured by 
the industrial pop. in the later 18th cent, 
and beginning of the 19th cent, and 
attributed to the working of the competi- 
tive system led to the advocacy of C. as an 
alternative industrial system. Somewhat 
nebulous early ideas have since been 
refined and there has emerged a Co- 
operative Movement In Britain embracing 
over 12,000,000 individual consumers 
and about 250,000 farmers. Co-opera- 
tives are now known to every continent, 
and have their place in the advanced os 
wdl as the less developed economies. 
The number of individual co-operators 


throughout the world is c. 150,000,000. 
Activities of co-operatives today include 
distribution and production by consumer 
co-operatives; credit, banking, and in- 
surance; marketing of farmers* produce 
and supply of their reqTiirements and 
services, e.g. petroleum, transport, and 
electricity; organisation of co-operative 
rural oommunitfos; workers* productive 
and service societies and nan dicraft 
societies; fishermen’s societies for market- 
ing and supply; housing societies for 
erection and financing; miscellaneous 
societies including those concerned with 
health services. Figures in this article 
relating to the consumer societies are all 
for 1956; agrlc. and colonial figures relate 
to 1955. 

Robert Owen (1771-1858) In Britain is 
sometimes referred to as the father of 
C. Ho advocated co-operative lnd\istrlal 
communities and productive societies 
which would support such communities. 
He organised co-operative congresses. 
Whilst most of his co-operative experi- 
ments failed, many of bis supporters 
played a part in laying the foundation of 
the movement which later developed. 
Dr Wm King of Brighton (1786- 
1865) in his paper. The Co-opernlnr 
(1828-30), gave a much more coherent 
accoimt of co-operative aspirations and 
ideas. The Rochdale Pioneers, Avho 
opened their store in Toad Lane in 1844, 
harnessed the co-operativo idea to practi- 
calities. By basing C. on consimior effort, 
their society and the many whldi followed 
its Ideas had much wider appeal. 
Basic principles of the Rochdale Pioneers 
have been defined as: (1) open member- 
ship ; (2) democratic control — one man one 
vote; (3) payment of limited interest on 
capital; (4) distribution of surplus in 
proportion to transactions. Operation of 
these principles marks off co-operatives 
from other types of enterprise. A co- 
operative is a vohmtary institution. In it 
capital is subservient to human interests 
in the society. Each member of a society 
is a shareholder but no member under 
present law may hold more than £500 
share capital. Profit is olimluatod in the 
ordinary sense of the term. The society 
exists to servo its members, and member- 
ship is not exclusive. 

Co-operatives also aim at resisting 
consumer exploitation by observing fair 
standards themselves and supporting 
legislation likely to safeguard the con- 
sumer. There is no special code of co- 
operative law in Britain. Societies are 
registered under the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Acts, 1893-1954, 
which do not apply exclusively to co- 
operative societies. Use of the word 
'co-operative* is restricted imder the 
Companies Act, 1948, and Prevention of 
Frauds Act, 1939. 

In Britain the strongest element of the 
Co-operative Movement is the consumer 
retail society, of which there are 947 with 
some 12,070,600 members. Sales amoun- 
ted to £908 million in 1956 of which £680 
million was on foodstuffs. Societies 
operate 27,467 shops including 529 
departmental stores. The number of 
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societies has been deoltninflr since the Permanent Building Society, and the 
beginning of tbe century through amalga- Oo-operatlve Productive Federation. The 
mations. Brit, consumer co-operatives Union does not engage in trad© but is an 
are the largest in the world — the London advisory, representative, and educational 
society has some 1,238,700 members; body. Its ann. meeting is the Co-op- 
societies exceeds erative Congress and between times it is 
lOOj^OO, No now societies have been controlled by a Central Executive, 
started in recent years, development Co-operatives were pioneers of adult 
taking place through existing societies, educatton, and larger retail societies still 
^ xrr Oo ‘Operative Wholesale Society have education departments. The Co- 
Scottish Co-operative operative Union has ©stab, a resi- 
Wholesale Society opening retail branches, dential college at Stanford Hall, Lough- 
Dividends on purchases amounted to borough, whore Brit, co-operators and 
£44,500,000 (equivalent to Is. ()}d. per £ overseas students are trained. The 
of sales) and are paid out in cash or trans- National Co-operative Education Associa- 
fOTred to members* shareholding accounts, tlon was set up in 1948. Guilds have been 
Share capital in retail societies was estab. with societies for men and women 
£246,071,413, loan capital £46,720,676, to enable fuller discussion of co-operative 
and reserves £33,538,190. Surplus capital and public affairs. The Women's Guild has 
is usually invested in the wholesale played a conspicuous part in safeguarding 
societies. Retail poclotios have to be women’s interests since its foundation in 
regarded as popular banks as well 1883. 

as trading institutions; they are often The Co-operative Party was estab. in 
agents of tlio C.W.S. bank and have their 1917 primarily to defend the interests of 
own small savings banks. Originally co-operative societies In Parliament and 
opposed to credit trading, societies today bring co-operative ideas to induenco 
offer hire purchase and other credit political policy. The Party is closely 
facilities for non-food purchases. The pay linked with the Co-operative Union. Its 
roll of retail societies is 286,507 workers, relations with the Labour party are 
Local federations of consumer societies governed by an agreement reached in 
provide milk, baking, laundry, and other 1946. 21 Co-op-Labour M.P.s sit in the 
services; the turnover is £29,277,542. Commons. Co-operative M.P.8 normally 
The Co-operative IVholesalo Society, follow the Labour Whip. The Co- 
Manchester, is the national trading and operative Union is a member of tbe 
manufacturing organisation of co-opera- ^Ational Council of Labour along with the 
tives in England and Wales. Estab. in ^PU.C. and the Labour party. 

1863, its trade today amounts to £444 Agrio. produce marketing and service 
million. 200 factories are operated, | societies number 235 (198,000 mem- 
miinly to prepare consumer goods, bers) in England; 86 (49,021 mem- 
Turnover was £444 million; productions, bers) in Wales; 71 (36,051 members) in 
£U2 million; pay roll, 62,000. A similar Scotland; 35 (8873 members) in Ulster; 
organisation was sot up in Scotland in 302 (98,868 members) In the Irish Rep. 
1868, the Scottish Co-operative Whole- A federation of a^ic. co-operatives 
sale Society (or S.C.W.S.), Glasgow, to in Groat Britain and Ireland was estab. 
serve co-operatives in Scotland; turnover in 1949. National Agricultural Organiea- 
was £86 million; productions, £27 million; tion Societies operate for each country, 
pay roll, 13,742. Both organisations are whilst England has recently estab. Its 
engaged in banking operations, the C.W.S. Agricultural Co-operative Central Associa- 
sinc© 1872, the S.C.W.S. entering the tion, London. Thereare 49 (231 5 members) 
business in 1949. The C.W.S. and fisheries co-operatives in England with an 
S.C.W.S. are partners in a joint under- Advisory Organisation Society in London, 
taking tor tea, cocoa, and coffee which 150 self-bnlld housing societies have been 
has estates In S. India and Ceylon, sot up in recent years attached to the 
The Co-operative Insurance Society — National Federation of Housing Societies, 
premium fnoom© £40 million — ^is also a Tbe International Co-operative Alliance 
joint undertaking, and other important (I.C.A.) (1895) has H.Q. in London, and is 
national societies are the Co-operative a category A non-government member of 
Permanent Building Society and Co- tbe United Nations Economic and Social 
operative Press Ltd. Council. An International Congress is 

About 32 co-operative co-partnership held every three years. The I.C. A. oollects 
societies are engaged in clothing, footwear, and disseminates information on co- 
and printing trades, etc. Here workers are operatives, and formulates international 
members and shareholders, and have a co-operative policy. Thirty-nine nations 
say in management and share profits as including Britain, France, and other 
workers. Nowadays capital is supplied by European countries are members, as well 
retail societies who.se needs the productive as the movements of the U.S.A., Canada, 
societies supply (turnover is £5i million, U.S.S.R., and Commonwealth ters. such 
pay roll, 4^5), Productives have their as Malaya and Ghana. I.C.A. member- 
own separate Co-operative Productive ship consists of 42,400 consumer societies 
Federation at Leicester. with 62,242,260 members ; 259,624 credit 

Oo-oporative Union (1869) is the asso- societies with 34,163,216 members: 
elation of retail sooieties in the Brit. Is.; 53,501 agrrlo. societies with 15,390,149 
H.Q. are at Holyoak© House, Manchester, members; 10,429 workers* productive 
Membership consists of retail societies, societies, 6016 building societies, 5323 
the wholesale sooieties, the Co-operative miscellaneous sooieties — in all 377,293 
Insurance Society, the Co-operative sooieties with 120,312,647 members. The 
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International Labour Oflloe* Geneva, has 
a Co-opeiativo division. 

Substantial development of co-opera 
tives in the dependent ters. of the 
Brit. Commoniaealth has occurred since 
1946. Membership of these societies 
operating In twenty-five ters. numbers 
1,168,5^; credit societies total 4330, 
marketing 3633 with turnover of £51 mil- 
lion, consumer societies 787; a total of 
0440 societies. Developments are notable 
in C 33 )rus, Nigeria, Ghana, and Malaya. 
The Colonial Secretary appointed a Co- 
operative Adviser in 1946. Great im- 
portance is attached to co-operatives in 
the Colonies cm account of the training 
they provide in elementary democratic 
association, self-reliance, and in under- 
standing basic economic problems. At 
this stai^ in most ters. there is usually 
a Co-operative Dept or Officer not 
only to register societies but also to 
promote their development, and advise 
them where necessary. One of the first 
problems of Colonial co-operatives is to 
relievo populations from indebtedness 
through credit societies. Agric. marketing 
societies follow. These societies had a 
tiunover of £51 million in 1955. A large 
portion of coffee and cocoa produced In 
African ters. is handled by co-opera- 
tives. The consumer societies develop 
as expendable income of pops. Increases. 
Handicraft, school, maternity services, an^ 
fishery societies are among the activitH 
of the miscellaneous group. In a gnf 
many dependencies national or regioim 
co-operative unions have been ostab. 
which in time should take over most of 
the functions performed by the Co- 
operative Depts, making the move- 
ments completely autonomous. 

In the Irish Rep. there is a revival of 
interest in C, and a National Council has 
been set up in Dublin, where there are 
agric. organisation and wholesale societies. 
Co-operative creameries number 200 with 
turnover of over £30 million. Belfast has 
a strong consumer society. 

Friedrich W. Raiffeisen (1818-88) of 
Heddesdorf, Germany, is regarded as the 
pioneer of the agric. credit society. 
Herman Schulze-Delitzsch (1808-83), a 
Ger. economist, conceived the idea of 
urban credit societies for the workers. It 
would be difficult to identify any par- 
ticular group or individuals with the start 
of agric. co-operatives. Edward Owen 
Greening (1863-1922) In England and 
Sir Horace Plunkett (1854-1932) in 
Ireland did much to show what co- 
operatives could do for the countryside. 
Technical developments, better transport, 
and the emergence of large centres of pop. 
led fanners in Europe and elsewhere to 
create co-operative organisations to assist 
them in meeting changed conditions. 
Most European countries have both urb. 
and agric. co-operative movements. 
Consumer societies are paiticnlarly strong 
In Finland and Sweden. Denmark’s co- 
operative marketing organisations are 
world famous. Housing oo-operatives in 
France, the Netherlands, and Sweden are 
iipportant, Co-operatives in oountrles be - 1 
ydnd the Iron Curtain function but are i 


under direction of the political r^me. 
This applies also in the case of the U.^S.K. 
where the oo-operatives have 32,000,000 
members. Societies only function in 
the rural areas. Spain and Portu^l 
also have co-operatives operating under 
state control. One of the most interesting 
oentres of co-operative development to- 
day is Israel, where almost every type of 
co-operative is to be found. Co-operative 
communities {Kibbutz and Moshav) give 
reality to the ideas of the co-operative 
pioneers. 

Both in the U.S.A. and Canada C. is 
mainly a rural movement — credit, market- 
ing, and supply. Turnover of Canadian 
marketing, purohaslng, and servioe co- 
operatives amounted to 1986 million in 
1954. The state of Saskatchewan has a 
Co-operative Dept. Consumer societies 
are not strong in the cities of N. America. 
St Francis Xavier Univ., Nova Scotia, 
has centred attention on oo-operatives as 
a Christian way of achieving social 
justice. 

Workers’ productive co-operatives are 
to be noted in Mexico, where sev. daily 
new'spapers are pub. by such societies. 
There, also, are to bo found the egulos 
communities. In Brit, colonies and 
other Caribbean ters. co-operatives are 
operating and may have a big future. 
They are ostablishlnk their own federation. 
Argentine, Brazil, Venezuela, Colombia, 
Pern all have co-operative institutions, 
but these have not so far exercised much 
influence on the national economies. 

Members of the Indian Civil Service 
closely studied European C. at the 
beginning of the century and introduced 
these ideas into India. From India, C. 
has spread to Burma and Ceylon and to 
different parts of Asia. The new con- 
stitution of India lays claim that Its 
purpose is the estab. of a Co-operative 
Commonwealth. Whilst C. is generally 
developed in India, there is scope for its 
making a much fuller impact on the 
economy, and this may come about as 
a result of recent planning. 

China has industrial, ai^c., and supply 
co-operatives — 98,000 retail shops are 
operated. Japan has strong credit, 
ajme., and fishery co-operatives. Dr 
Kagawa has lent his support to the 
co-operatives. 

S. Africa, Australia, and New Zealand 
have agric. co-oporatives for supply and 
marketing. Co-operatives in their various 
forms have proved amazingly adaptable 
to conditions all over the world. They 
provide an alternative to nationalisation 
as well as to capitalist enterprise. By 
providing opportunities for democracy to 
extend into trade and industry and by 
giving practical expression to the Idea of 
equity they have won universal con- 
fidence. Their potential is enormous, 
and more recently thought has been given 
to states organising on co-operative lines 
to control supplies and services on a 
mutual basis, e.g. intemational water- 
ways. See Aguuculturai. Credit; 
Building Society; Co-partnership; 
Fisheries; Owen, Robert. See also 
G. D. H, Cole, Century of Co-operation, 
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1944; M. Bigby, World Co-operative 
Movement t 1948, and Agricultural Co- 
qpertUion in Great BrUaint 1949; W. K, H. 
Campbell, Practical Co-operation in Asia 
and Africa^ 1951; B. M. Hough, The 
Co-operative Movement in Indian 1953; 
P. Greer, Co-operativee : The British 
Achievement^ 1954; J. Bailey, British 
Co-operative Movement, 1955; Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, The Co- 
operative Movement and Present-Day 
Problems (Geneva), 1955; Beport of the 
Cliief He^trar of Friendly Societies, 
Part 3 — Industrial and Provident Socie- 
ties (Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 
annually). 

Co-operative Societies, see Co-opera- 
tion. 

Cooper's Creek, or Barooo River, rises 
in Queensland, Australia, and flows 8. 
for some distance, then takes a westerly 
turn and flows bv means of a delta into 
Lake Eyre. In the dry season it usually 
dries up, but in the rainy season there is a 
series of detached pools and lagoons. 

Cooper's Hill, ridge on the borders of 
Surrey and Berkshire, England. Here 
stands the Commonwealth Air Forces 
Memorial, designed by Sir Edward Maufe, 
and opened by Queen Elizabeth II in 
Oct. 1953. C. H. is the scene of Sir John 
Denham’s best-known poem, pub. in 1642. 

Cooperstown, vil. in Now York state, 
CO. seat of Otsego oo., made famous by 
Fentmore Cooper (see his Correspondence{ 
ed. by his grandson). 

Co-ordinates of a point are the lengths of 
two adjacent sides of a parallelogram 
formed by drawing straight linos from the 
point parallel to two flxed intersecting 
straight lines called the axes. The use of 
C. forms a branch of mathematics called 
Analytical Geometry, which consists of the 
application of the principles of algebra to 
geometry. See Geometry, Analytical, 

Co-ordination, Insulation, in electric 
supply networks, the design of insulation 
and protective gear with respect to break- 
down strength such that the strength at 
any point is proportional to the im- 
portance of a breakdown at that point, os 
measured by the extent and magnitude of 
interruption of supply that would arise 
from such a breakdown. In any house 
installation, the insulation and the fuses 
should bo so adjusted that a fault in any 
group blows the fuse for that group before 
the insulation is damaged or a main fuse 
is blown. In an interconnected system, 
a fault in any section should isolate that 
section before it affects other sections. 
In case of lightning disturbances, the 
rotective gan should flash over before 
angerous voltages arise in the lines. 

Coorg, area m India lying between 
Mysore State and W. coast diets, of S. 
Kanara and Malabar in Madras State. 
Formerly a chief commissioner’s state, O. 
is now a separate state administered 
direct by the Central Gov. of India. It 
consists mainly of forests and hills, among 
which the R. Kaveii rises. The prin. tn 
is Morkara. C. was involved in the 
fighting between the Brit, and Hyder Ali 
(1773) and Tipu Sultan (1782-3), whom 
the people resisted gallantly. In 1834 


the people requested the Brit, to remove 
their hereditary rajah and to assume 
control. 

Coomhert, Dirok Volokertsen (1522-90), 
Butch scholar and copper engraver, o, 
Amsterdam. In 1564 he became tn clerk 
of Haarlem. TaMz^ part in the struggle 
against Sp. rule in 1566, he drew up the 
manifesto of William of Orange and was 
imprisoned at The Hague by the 
Spaniards in 1568, but escaped to Oleves, 
where he found a living as an engraver. 
Recalled in 1572 he became secretary of 
Holland in the service of William of 
Orange for a short time, but his dislike 
of war drove him back to Cleves, where 
William continued to employ his services. 
His chief prose work is Zedekunst, dal is 
wellevenskunst, 1586. Ho trans. into 
Dutch from Cicero, Seneca, Boethius, the 
Odyssey, and Boccaccio; but his Butch 
version of the N.T. from the Lat. of 
Erasmus was never completed. He is 
credited with great influence in estab- 
lishing the literary language of Holland, 
and as an opponent of Calvin he was one 
of the first to fight for rellrious tolerance. 

Coorong, The, arm of salt shallow water 
near the mouth of the R. Murray, S. 
Australia; it is about 100 m. long, and 
2 m. broad, and is separated from En- 
counter Bay (36® S., 139® E.) by a 
narrow isthmus. 

Coot, water-fowl (Fulica aira)t slate- 

y below, sooty black above, with a 

to bill joining a white patch on the 
f>rehead. It has 4 toes, not fully 
webbed. In coloration the sexes are 
alike, but the male is slightly the larger. 
They are widely distributed on inland 
waters in the Brit. Isles, Europe, N. 
Africa, Asia, and Australia. Their nest is 
built on water-plants and is made of dry 
rushes. The eggs are stone colour with 
brown specks, and are about 2 in. long. 

Gootamundra, tn in Harden co., New 
S. Wales. Wheat of an excellent quality 
is grown in the neighbourhood. Pop. 
5820. 

Coote, Sir Eyre (1726-83). soldier, b. in 
the co. of Limerick. He entered the army 
at on early ago, and went to India in 1754. 
Wliilo there ho uiged Clive to fight the 
battle of Plassey, defeated the Fr. at 
Wandiwash, and by his capture of 
Pondicherry in 1761 completely over- 
threw the Fr. in India. On his return to 
England he was knighted. In 1779 he 
returned to India as commandor-in chief ; 
lie defeated Hyder Ali at Porto Novo in 
1781, and so saved Madras for the second 
time. See life by II. C. Wylly, 1922: 
E. W. Sheppard, Coote Bahadur, 1956. 

Cootehill, tn of oo. Cavan, Rep. of Ire- 
land, on the R. Annalee. Pop. 1500. 

Copaiba, or Copaiva, oleo-resin, its two 
chief constituents being resin and volatile 
oil. This substance is a secretion of trees 
which are natives of the W. Indies and 
Amazon valley. Each tree yields a large 
quantity of the oleo-resin, so much some- 
times that it bursts the trunk with a loud 
noise. It is characterised by an aromatic 
odour, which is not at all unpleasant, and 
by a bitter taste. C. has been used as a 
urinary antiseptic. 
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Copals, or TopoUat, formerly a lake of 
Boeotia in Greece. Area 135 sq. m. The 
lake, enclosed by mts and a mere marsh in 
summer, was drained in 1886 by tunnels 
conneotine it with the Euripus through 
two other lakes. The roolaimed land 
produces cotton, grain, and good 
pasturage. 

Copal, resinous substance obtained from 
trees and used In making vamishes. It 
is usually of a light yellowish colour, 
generally transmrent, is found in pieces 
which are round in shape, and is brittle. 
It is partially soluble in oil of turpentine, 
but to bo entirely so it has first to be 
heated, which nrooeas it undergoes before 
being dissolved in this oil or linseed oil 
for producing varnishes and lacquers. It 
is found in the E. Indies, S. America, and 
Africa. Tlio variety known as Fossil O., 
the product of trees long since dead, is 
found in the regions around Zanzibar 
whore it is dug up in the form of pebbles 
or nuggets. 

Copalohi Barfc, obtained from a shrub 
of Mexico and Central America, the 
Croton pseudo-China or niveus (Euphor- 
biaceao), allied to the cinchona. It is 
used as a febrifuge, as a substitute for 
quinine. 

Copan, tn of C. dept, Honduras, on the 
C. River in Central America. Remarkable 
ruins. Including a temple, truncated 
pyramids, monoliths with carving and 
hioroglyphios, and the ceremonial G 
Stair, stand near by, testifying to . 
magnificence of the Mayan Old Empi 
olty of C. 0. Is a tourist centre in a 
motmtainous dist. Pop. 1000. 

Co-paroenera (Co-partitioners) (1). at 
common law female co-owners claiming 
title by descent to an estate, or inheri- 
tance in land, or co-owners of either 
sex claiming title thronah females: loss 
frequently (2) by custom tenants In 
gavelkind (see Gavelkind). As to (1), 
if a man dies intestate, leaving females 
as his next heirs, these take his free- 
holds of inheritanco equally, for the 
rule of primogeniture does not, generally 
speaking, apply to females. This form of 
tenure has now been abolished, though a 
knowledge of Its incidents and implica- 
tions is required by lawyers in tracing title. 

Co-partnership in industry is commonly 
defined as the endeavour to give some 
formal and practical expression to the 
underlying partnership between Labour, 
Capital, and Management in all industrial 
enterprises. It often finds this expression 
in some measure of profit-sharing (q.v.), 

i oint consultation, and employee share- 
Lolding. These devices are not, however, 
synonymous with C., because the loyalty 
and co-operation of employees is not 
something that can be bought by manage- 
ment; they have to be earned. In 
creating a spirit of C. within on enterprise 
a management will seek to demonstrate 
that its motives are not entirely selfish, 
hence profit-sharing ; that ownership is not 
the monopoly of any group within the 
society, hence employee shareholding; 
and that responsibility, in the different 
degrees appropriate to their differing 
functions, attaches to all the members of 


the group involved in the enterprise, 
hence joint consultation. The wide 
scope of C. makes the keeping of statistics 
dlflScult. The Ministry of Labour and 
National Service conducted an enquiry 
during 1955, on the basis of definitions 
rather less rigid than those used in earlier 
enquiries, and found (Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, May 1956) that 421 enterprises 
(including 111 co-operative societies) 
employing 611,713 persons had C. ar- 
rangements in which 389,433 employees 
participated. The Report also men- 
tioned a further 130 firms, with 163,3.H1 
employees (132,671 participating), with 
arrangements that escaped the definitions 
adopted for the compilation of the 
statistics but which were ‘broadly of a 
profit-sharing character.* Comparisons 
with the pre-1938 reports are vitiated 
by the changes in definitions, but the 
chief alteration occurred in the gns 
industry where 57 C.s came to an end as 
a consequence of nationalisation in 1949. 
The Ministry's figures were based on a 
voluntary return in response to enquiries 
addressed to some 1800 enterprises, and 
are therefore not complete: nor was the 
list a representative example. The chief 
industries in which C.8 occur are in the 
chemical and allied trades with 25 enter- 

{ irises and 105,000 participants; engineer- 
ng, shipbuilding, and electrical goods, 
57 with 39,000; vehicles, 8 with 36,000; 
“ reatment of non-metalliferous mining 
.•roduots other than cool, 17 with 30,000; 
and food, drink, and tobacco, 22 enter- 
prises with 29,000 participants. All the 
industrial groupings used by the Ministry 
of Labour for their statistics show some 
examples of C. (In the above figures no 
account Is taken of the 111 co-operative 
societies which have profit-sharing.) As 
tho importance of ownership declines and 
management becomes a profession the 
element of partnership In industrial 
enterprises is more in evidence, and trade 
unions reflect this change by their increas- 
ing interest iu such questions as produc- 
tivity. In response to the same trends 
Industrial C. (or as it was earlier termed, 
before the word took on a political sig- 
nificance, Labour C.) today lays Increasing 
emphasis upon sharing information, and 
explaining industrial decisions. The In- 
dustrial C. Association (formerly the 
Labour O. Association) was founded in 
1884 as an industrial society, to provide 
for industry the services of a clearing- 
house for information upon practical ex- 
perience of C., and publishes in the 
quarterly jour. O. news of developments 
in this field (Industrial Co-partnership 
Association, 36, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.l). 

E Cope, Sir Arthur Stookdals (1857-1940), 
ainter, chiefly of portraits, but also of 
indscapes; son of Charles West C., K.A. 
(q.v.). Eduo. at Norwich and Wiesbaden, 
studied art at Royal Academy schools. 
From 1876 he oontributod in the Royal 
Academy, and painted the portraits of 
King Edward Vll, the last Ger. emperor, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord 
Kitchener, the Duke of Cambridge, King 
(^orge V, the Prince of Wales, and 
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other celebrated people. His *Some Sea 
Officers of the Great War* is In the 
National Portrait Gallery. He became 
R.A. In 1910; and was made K.O.V.O., 
1927. 

Cope, Charles West (1811-90), painter. 
He studied at the Royal Academy and in 
Europe, obtained a prize of £300 in a 
competition for the decoration of the 
Houses of Parliament 1844, and executed 
sev. frescoes for the House of Lords. He 
was elected R.A. in 1848, and produced 
many walLpaintln^s and other works of 
an Illustrative and historical nature. 

Cope, Sir John (d. 1700), general. The 
date of his birth is uncertain, but he was 
apparently kniffhted before 1742, the year 
in which ho was sent with an army to aid 
the Queen of Hungary. He is chiefly 
memorable for his defeat at Prestonpans 
(21 Sept. 1745) by Prince Charles, the 
Young Pretcjiider. See Sir R. Cadell, Sir 
John Cope and the liehellion of 1746. 
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Cope (Lat. eavpa)^ vestment worn by 
priests In the W. Church at processions 
and vespers; in the Gk Church by bishops 
and arcliimandrltes only; and in the 
Armenian Chmoh by the celebrant at 
mass. In the Chmch of England the 
C. was authorized by the 24th canon 
of 1603 for the celebrant at Holy 
Commtmion in cathedrals and collegiate 
churches. It is a cloak with a vestigial 
hood, reaching to the ground, and fastened 
at the neck with a clasp or morse, often 
embroidered. 


Cope, aee Casting. 

Copeek, Bee Kopek. 

Copenhagen (Dan, Kebenhavn), cap. of 
Denmark, a flourishing city and seaport, 
which contains more than k of the whole 
pop. of the country. Its name signifies 
Merchants* Haven.* This city is situated 
in the Sound and covers part of 2 is. 
The greater part of O. lies on the E. coast 
of the is. of Zealand, whilst the smaller 
part is on the is. of Amager, and occupies 
the N. The 2 is. are connected by the 
bridges Langebro and Knippelsbro. The 
portion of C. on the is. of Amager is 
called Christiansbavn. There am many 
outlying suburbs of C. in the is. of 
Zealand, principally Holte, Klampenborg, 
Lyngby, Glostrup, Hvidovre, Rodovro, 
and Herlev. The outlying suburb in the is. 
of Amager is Kastrup with N. Europe’s 
biggest airport. The prin. public sqnai o 
of C. is Kongens Nytoiw, commanding 
a central position and facing the entrances 
to 1 2 streets. There is a colossal statue of 
Christian V in the centre of the square. 
Two important buildings, the palace of 
CSharlottenborg and the Royal Theatre 
(national theatre), face the square. Two 
statues of the great national writers, 
Holberg and Oohlenshlfiger, stand in 
front of the theatre, whilst inside among 
other sculptures is the relief figure of 
‘Ophelia* sculptured by libne Sarali 
Bernhardt. Streget is the centre of the 
most fashionable shops, and Bredgade 
Ae main street of the court and various 
pmbassies. A portion of the old tn of 
IS cut off by aztlflciai waterways and is 
called Slotshohnen or Cllastle lA Here are 
many important buildings, such as 
Christiansborg Palace, which is the seat 
of the gov. and the Folketing (Parliament), 
the royal library (containing 950,000 
vols and 35,000 MSS.) and the Thorvald- 
sen Museum — ^here, in an open court, lies 
the tomb of the famous sculptor, and 
here are some of the finest examples of his 
statuary. The cathedral cliurch, Vor 
Frue Kirke (Church of Our Lady), lies 
in the heart of C., NW. of Slotsholmen, 
and is adorned with works of sculptimo 
by Thorvaldsen, including the celebrated 
‘Twelve Apostles.* Not far from the 
church lies the univ., founded in 1479. It 
is a State institution, frequented by 
5000 students, and possessing a valuable 
library with free admission to the reading 
room for everybody. It contains 800,000 
vols. Other useful and important insti- 
tutions and buildings are Denmark’s 
Technical College, the Veterinary and 
Agrlc. Collie, Serum Institute, Seed- 
controlling Institute, Institute of Tech- 
nology, CoDego of Commerce, College of 
Dentistry, State Training College for 
Teachers, Finsen Medical Light Institute, 
Insullne Laboratory, botamcal garden. 
National Museum, Ny Carlsberg Glypto- 
thek or gallery of sculpture, sev, art 
galleries, the Exchange, National Bank, 
the Amalienborg Palace, which is the 
royal residence, the Rosenborg Palace. 
Frederiksberg Palace, and other palaces. 
The zoological gardens are the largest 
in Scandinavia. The free port Is the 
centre of the transit trade of the Baltic 
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and Is oonuectod by steamship lines 
with every port on the globe. It is the 
centre of the air trafflio of N. Europe. 
The broadoasting system is operated by 
the state* Shij^uilding Is carried on, 
and there are extensive porcelain works. 
The hist, of 0. dates back to about the 
middle of the 12th cent., when Bishop 
Absalon built a castle as a defence against 
the pirates. It was only a small fishing vil. 
then: in 1254 it obtained the privileges 
of a tn and in 1443 it was made the cap. 
of Denmark. The tn was successfully 
defended against the Swedes, 1658-60. 
Much of the old tn was destroyed by fires 
in 1728 and 1795* During the Napoleonic 
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fresh and salt water. The free-swimming 
forms have always a large head, and the 
body ends in a caudal fork. Some of the 
species are phosphorescent. Cyclop is a 
well-known fresn-water genus, and Lon- 
chidium Is parasitic on the gills of sharks. 
C. are the commonest Crustaceans In the 
sea; some of them are planktonic. 
Altogether there are about 6000 species 
of C. 

Copemious, Nicolaus (1473-1543), foun- 
der of modem astronomy, 5. Thom, in B. 
Prussia, then a part of Poland. After 
the death of his father in 1483 Nicolaus 
was practically adopted by his uncle, 
Lucas Watzelrode, afterwards bishop of 
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wars, |C, woe attacked by the Eng. in 
1801 and 1807. The opening of the free 
port in 1894 made C. one of the most 
important ports in the Baltic Sea. In 
1940 the Gers. invaded Denmark, troops 
being landed at C. and other places 
from warships and transports on 9 April, 
C. was liberated from the Gers. in May 
1945, the first Allied troops to enter freed 
Denmark being a company of a S. Lanca- 
shire parachute battalion. Pop. 753,360 
(with suburbs, 1,227,100). 

Copenhagen Fields, dist. in the bor. of 
Islington, N. London, which in old days 
was often the scene of huge public 
demonstrations. Thus on 26 Oct. 1796, 
and again on 21 April 1834, great meetings 
were held there in favour of trade 
unionism. The Caledonian Market (q.v.) 
was built on the fields. 

Cdpeniek, see KfiPENiOK. 

Copepoda (Gk oar, pous, foot), 

order of Crustaceans which receive their 
name from the fact that typically they 
bear six pairs of swimming feet arranged 
down the body rather like the oars of a 
boat. They are to be found in both 


Ermlond. In 1491 he mat riculated at the 
univ. of Cracow, and gave himself up 
principally to the study of astronomy 
under Bnidzewski. He soon abandoned 
his early idea of taking holy orders, and 
went as Polish student to the univ. of 
Bologna, where he studied canon law. Tn 
1500 he himself lectured on mathematics 
at Rome with great success. After a short 
visit to his native land he went in the next 
year to Padua, where he studied medicine 
and philosophy. In 1505 he finally left 
Italy, and went to spend 6 years as his 
uncle’s physician at the castle of Heilsberg. 
On the death of Lucas in 1512 C. went to 
Frauenburg, where he had been nominated 
canon of the cathedral in 1497. Though 
he never took orders, his activities in this 
capacity were multiform, and all his 
knowledge was freely laid at the disposal 
of the dioceso. However, till the end of 
his life astronomy was his favourite study; 
and in spite of his busy life he found time 
to perfect at Frauenburg the system of 
which he had already laid the foundation 
at Heilsberg. His great theory was 
broached in 1543 in the De Revolutionibus 
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O^ivm Codeetium, Libri VI, pub. at of the true form of the planetary orbits by 
Nurembergr, and dedicated to Pope Kepler, and the conception of univenal 


XXX, ims worK aemonsirai^ ino 
theory, already hinted at by the P^ha- 
goiean philosophers, that the sun is the 
centre of the planetary system, and that 
the earth and the planets revolve roimd it. 
Kepler. Galileo, and others developed the 
system, imtil it was completed by Newton. 
According to Prof. Herbert Dingle the 
course of 0.*s thought has been traced out 
by the Polish scholar. Birkenmajer. from 
marginal notes and amendments on the 
MS. of De RevoltUioTtibus itself, and where 
observational facts failed C. supplied 
them himself, with an instrument of his 



NICOLAUS COPERNICUS 
Engraving after a picture in the 
possession of the Koyal Society, 
presented 1776. 

own making, though he was essentially 
a thinker rather than an observer. C. 
had been at work for more than 30 years 
before at last agreeing to the pub. of his 
work. This was not, as is often supposed, 
because he feared that his work would be 
condemned as heretical ; it was rather that 
the idea on which his system depended 
appeared at that time so incredible that 
onfy those with an intimate knowledge of 
astronomy could bo expected to entertain 
it for one moment. He was at last 
persuaded to publish his work by the 
earnest solicitations of many friends, 
including Schdnberg, cardinal bishop of 
Capua, and Tiedemann Giese, bishop of 
Culm, as well as his young pupil Rheticus, 
who obtained permission to issue an 
account of the new system under the title 
Narratio Prima de Lihris Revolviionum. 
This was the first printed work on the 
Copernician theory, and the resulting 
ridicule being less than C. had feared, he 
consented to the pub. of his own magnum 
cfpm. The Pope. Paul III, accepted the 
<mdioation of the work to himself. De 
Revolutianitrus represents a complete 
reformation of astronomy; the discovery 


immediate ejects, however, in the sphere 
of philosophy and theology were not 
conspicuous. Generally leaking, the 
reaction w^as favourable in Rom. Catholic 
circles but contemptuously antagonistic 
among the Lutheran refonners. There 
was no question of persecution or sup- 
pression, and it was only when new 
philosophies arose that the trouble began. 
When the notion of an infinite universe 
was advanced by Bruno it was realised 
that the work of C. had removed the 
previously fatal objection to it; and when 
the removal of Bruno was followed by the 
discoveries and irrefutable polemics of 
Galileo, the time had come to deal with the 
evil at its source. De Revolutionibus was 
denounced by Luther and Melanchthon 
as contrary to the truth — an opinion held 
by tlie popes from 1616 to 1757, with the 
result that it was placed on the Index and 
not removed from it until 1835. In the 
almost complete destruction of national 
monuments In Warsaw during the Second 
World War, the statue of C. by Thor- 
wnldsen was spared. The inscription 
‘Nicolaus Copernicus: his Fellow Country- 
men' had been changed to ‘Nicolaus 

i operuicus: the German Nation,* on the 
teumption that C. could be regarded as 
■ng of Ger. descent. But this disflgure- 
rent was removed with the restoration 
of the memorial to the Polish people. 
(Prof. Herbert Dingle, ‘Copernicus, 1473- 
1543,* Spectator, 21 May 1943.) See 
L. Prowe, Nicolaus Copernicus : Leben 
und Vrkunden, 1883-4; A. Armitage, 
Sun, Stand Thou Still: ths Life of 
Copernicus, 1948. 

Copertino, It. tn, in Apulia (q.v.), 9 m. 
SW. of Locce (q.v.). Pop. 9000. 

Copford, vll. of Essex, England, some 
5 m. from Colchester, with a par. church 
dating from the 12th cent. The wall 
paintings were completed c. 1150. ‘The 
Raising of Jairus’s Daughter’ is the only 
one renuiining untouched by 19th-cent. 
restorers. 

Copiapd: 1. Riv. in Atacama prov., 
Chile, c. 110 m. long, flowing W. to Join 
the l*aciflc 18 m. SSW. of Caldera. The 
irrigation of the surrounding country and 
the water supply of the tn depend wholly 
on this riv. It is popularly regarded as 
the S. limit of the Atacama Desert. 

2. Tn, cap. of the prov. of Atacama, 
Chile, 1215 ft above the sea, on C. R. 19() 
m. SSW. of La Serena. It is a treiding 
centre and the prin. centre of Chilean 
mining, especiaUy silver and copper, with 
some gold. The new national smelter at 
Paipote contributes to an economic revival 
of the diat. Pop. 21.000. 

Copland, Aaron (1900- ), Amer, com- 
poser, b, Brooklyn; studied with Rubin 
Goldmark in New York and Nadia 
Boulanger in Paris. Various prizes 
enabled him to devote himself to com- 
position independently of any offlclstl 
appointment, apart from a good deal of 
lecturing, and he established himself as 
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perhaps the leading and certainly the 
most yersatile Ajmer, composer of his 
^Deration. His modem and daring style 
is a compound of Jazz and native Amer. 
elements and many advanced technical 

S rooedures. His numerous works include 
tie opera The Tender Landi 5 ballets, 
tncluoing Billy Kid\ Incidental and 
film music; unaccompanied choruses; 3 
symphonies, and other orchestral works; 
piano and clarinet concertos, and sym- 
phony for organ and orchestm; chamber 
and piano music, and songs. 

Copland, Sir Douglas Berry (1894- ), 
economist, since 1953 Australian high 
commissioner in Canada, 5. Timaru, New 
Zealand. C. wae educ. Canterbury Col- 
lege, appointed prof, of economics, univ. of 
Tasmania, 1929-4; prof, of commerce. 
Melbourne Unlv., 1924-44; prof, of 
economics, Melbourne Unlv., 1944-5. He 
was Australian Minister to China 1946-8, 
vico-ohanoellor, Australian National Univ. 
1948-53. Not only has C. achieved 
distinction in his academic career, but as 
economic adviser to the Australian Gov. 
in various capacities he has been in- 
fluential in the shaping of economic policy. 
He has served on many governmental 
committees in Australia and New Zealand ; 
he was chairman of the committee 
responsible for initiating the Premiers* 
Plan at the Loan Council meeting, 1931, 
commonwealth prices commissioner 193r 
45, and eoononne consultant to the 
Minister 1941-6. From 1925 to 1945, 
was editor of Economic Record, and _ .. 
numerous pubs, include: Australia in the 
World Crisis, 1929^2, 1934; The Aus- 
tralian Econrm^, 1931 (6th ed. 1946); The 
Road to High Employment, 1945 ; Back to 
Earth in Economics: Australia, 1948, 
1948; Tnfiaiion and Expansion, 1951. 

Copley, John Singleton (1735-1815), 
Amer. historical and portrait painter, h. 
Boston, Massachusetts. He studied at 
Rome, 1774, and come to England; he was 
made Academician in 1783. He was the 
father of Baron Lyndhurst (q^v.). His 
best-known painting are: ‘Death of 
Chatham* and ‘Death of Major Pierson,* 
and the latter Is one of the minor classics 
of bis period in its sense of the heroic, its 
vigour of composition, and technical 
skill. His finH>up of the Royal Princesses 
at Buoldngnam Palace also reveals a 
painter of outstanding ability. 

CopUn, WUliam Mchtwl Late (1864- 
1928), Ainer. physician, 6. Clarksburg, W. 
Virginia. Prof, of Pathology, Jefferson 
Medical College, for nearly 30 years from 
1896. Director of the Dept of Public 
Health andOh^ties, Philadelphia, 1 905-7. 
Medical director, Jefferson Hospital, 
1907-12. Author of Text-Book of Prac- 
tical Hygiene, and of a Manual of PaRi- 
ology, including Bacteriology, the Technic 
of Post-mortemsp and MeUioda of Patho- 
logic Reseat^ (dth ed., rewritten and 
enlarged), 1912. 

Ooppa^, Al^d Edward (1878-1957), 
short story writer and poet, b. Folkestone. 
Leaving aohool at 9, he tried various 
oocupauons before producing his first 
book, Adam and Eve and Pinch Me in 
1921. Other oolleotiODS of his stories are 


The Black Dog, 1923: Fishmongers* 
Fiddle, 1923; The Field of Mustard, 1926; 
Silver Circus, 1928; The Oollan, 1929; 
Dunky FUlow, 1933; Ninepenny Flute, 
1937; Tap8ter*s Tapestry, 1939; Ugly 
Anna, 1944; Fearful Pleamres,\9ii^\ 
and The Dark-Eyed Lady, 1947. Vola. of 
poetry include Hips and Haws, 1922, 
Pelagea, 1926, and Vokohama Garland, 
1926: Collected Poems appeared in 1928. 
Ji*s Me, Oh Lord, 1957, is the first part of 
an autobiography. 

Copparo, It. tn, in Emilia-Romagna 
(q.v.), 11 m. NB. of Ferrara (q.v.). It 
hius Bilk industries. .Pop. (com.) 24,500. 

CoppSe, Franoois Edouard (1842-1908), 
Fr. man of letters, b, Paris. At first a 
clerk in the Ministry of War and for some 
time dramatic critic to La Pairie, he 
acted from 1878 to 1884 as archivist of the 
Gomddie Franpaise, giving np this position 
on his election to the Academy. In his 
numerous oolleotlons of poetry, including 
IntimiUs, pohnes modemes, 1867-9, 
Olivier, 1875, his only long poem, and 
Pohnes et ricUs. 1886, may be found 
many delightful illustrations of his lyrical 
gifts, and especially of his skill In writing 
Parisian elei^ and idylls. Of his plays, 
Le PassarU, 1869, met with a hearty 
reception; but Le luthier de Crimone, 1876, 
Les Jacobites, 1886, and Pour la oouronne 
1895) are his more ambitious metrical 

amas. Thoufldit banality of thought 

id sentiment not infrequently detract 
. jm the literary merits of his work, his 
limple, jealous patriotism, his aloofness 
from the prevalent stvle of scientific 
dissection, and the reality of his sym- 
pathy with the sufferings of the poor, are 
often moving. See L. de Meur, Lavie ct 
V oeuvre de F, Coppie, 1933. 

Copper (symbol Cu, atomic weight 
63 '57, atomic number 29) is found as the 
metal in various parts of the world, chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of Lake Superior, 
but also ill other parts of America, Com- 
wull, Siberia, and the Ural Mts. It is also 
foimd in combination with other elements, 
being an abundant element widely 
distributed. The name is derived from 
acs Cyprium or bronze of CJyprus, the 
Roms, having obtained most of their 
metal from that is. In the form of 
cuprous oxide (CuiO) it la foimd in Corn- 
wall, S. America., and Australia, and is 
known as cuprite or rvd)y ore. Then 
again, the mineral C. glance is really C. 
sulphide (CutS), while it is also found 
associated with sulphide of iron in the 
mineral O. pyrUes (CniS,FotSt), and 
again in the nuneral purple C. ore (3Cu«S, 
FetSt). The basic carbonate of the metal 
is also found in the minerals malachite 
(CJuOO,.Cu(OH ).). These ore the minerals 
chiefly used for the extraction of C. on the 
large scale ; but silicates, pbospbate 
arsenates, and the oxychlorides are also 
known, and by modem methods the 
metal may sometimes be extracted from 
these, especially the silicates. 

Methods of Extraction: (1) Reducing 
process. — ^From those ores which contain 
no sulphur, such as the carbonates and 
oxides, the ore may be smelted down In a 
blast furnace wltb ooal or coke, when the 
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ore Is reduood: O. being left and carbon 
monoxide formed (CutO+C—^Oa+CO). 
(2) Enalish method , — With mixed ores 
containing sulphides the process consists 
of 6 stages: (o) The ores (containing on 
an average 30 per cent of iron and 13 per 
cent of O.. together with sulphur and 
silica) are calcined in a reverberatory 
furnace, some of the sulphur passing oil 
as sulphur dioxide, and the metals be- 
coming partly oxidised, (b) The calcined 
ore is fused, and the C. oxides react on 
some of the ferrous sulphide, forming 
cuprous sulphide and ferrous oxide (be- 
cause 0. possesses a greater affinity for 
sulphur and a smaller affinity for oxygen 
than the iron). This oxide of iron then 
unites with the silica, either present in the 
ore or added, to form a fusible slag, which 
is run off. That which remains is known 
as coarse metal, and consists of a mixture 
of ferrous and cuprous sulphides, con- 
taining about 30 per cent of C. This is 
allowed to flow into water, causing it to 
solidify In a granular form, (c) The 
coarse metal Is again calcined, with the 
same effect as in (a), some of the sulphur 
passing off and the metals becoming 
oxidised, (d) This is now fused with 
refinery slag, and produces nearly pure 
cuprous sulphide, most of the iron passii^ 
into the slag, then known as metal slag, 
which is run off. The remainder after 
this process is known as fine metal, or 
white metal, and contains, perhaps, 75 pe 
cent of O. (c) This white metal is the’ 
roasted in a reverberatory furnace. Sora 
of the cuprous sulphide is oxidised into 
cuprous oxide, and this reacts on the 
cuprous sulphide left as the temp, rises, 
forming C. (2(DU80 -f ChiaS»=6Cu+SOs), 
while any remaining ferrous sulphide is 
turned into oxide. The metalJic C. 
obtained is now known as blister C. 
(/) This is then refined by being melted on 
a hearth in an oxidising atmosphere. The 
Impurities present oxidise first and vola- 
tilise off or form a slag with the siliceous 
matter in the furnace bed, forming a slag 
which is removed. When the C. begins 
to oxidise it reacts on any remaining 
cuprous sulphide, according to the equa- 
tion above, and at this stage the metal is 
known as dry C. This is stirred with 
poles of wood and anthracite thrown on 
the surface to reduce it thoroughly to the 
pure metal. _ , 

Wet Processes. — (o) By dtsplacement. 
The burnt pyrites obtained from the 
inanuf. of sulphuric acid contains from 
3 to 4 per cent of C. It is not rich enough 
to be submitted to the smelting process, 
but It is ground and intlmatmy mixed 
with 10 to 15 por cent of common salt. 
It is then roasted in a reverberatory 
furnace, a large amount of the iron being 
thus removed as ferric oxide, while the C. 
remains mainly in the form of cupric 
chloride. This is lixiviated with water 
and the C. salt goes into solution, and the 
C. Is precipitated from this solution by 
means of scrap-iron: CuClf-fFe = 
Cu + FeCl a. (b) Hydro-metallurgical. Poor 
ores may sometimes be successfully 
treated by the hydro -motallnrgioal system, 
which consists in allowing the crushed ore 


to weather in the presence of water. After 
some months, the C. will have become 
converted into soluble O. sulphate, which 
c^u be run off in solution and the O. ex- 
tracted by precipitation with Iron or by 
electrolysis, (o) Eledrolyeis. Althougu 
this method is somotimes used for obtain- 
ing C. from white metal, and even from 
the ore, yet it is usually employed as a 
means of refining the already purified 
metal. Such refinement is necessary for 
most of the purposes for which C. is used, 
especially in electricity. C!ommercial C. 
refined In this way is one of the purest 
commercial metals, Its purity being about 
99*9 per cent. Ingots of the metal are 
hung in a series of tanks containing a 
solution of 0. sulphate acidified with sui- 
phuric acid. These form the anodes, and 
thin sheets of pure C. which are also 

S laced In form the kathodes, on which, as 
\io current passes, pure C. is deposited. 
The impurities pass into solution, unless 
they are silver and gold, when they settle 
as a slime on the bottom of the tank. 
So this method is also used to recover 
silver and gold, as well as to produce a 
very pure C.,and the value of the precious 
metals is frequently considerable. 

Properties. — C. is a lustrous metal with 
a characteristic reddish-brown colour. 
This colour, however. Is due to a thin film 
of oxide, and when the film is removed the 
ilour of the pure metal is rosy pink. It 
ID extremely tough metal, and can be 
^wn out into a thin wire or hammered 
\ a thin leaf. Small impurities con- 
.. irably reduce this high ductility and 
malleability. When heated nearly to Its 
melting-point it becomes brittle and can 
be powdered. Its sp. gr. is 8 • 94 (approxi- 
mately). It is only slowly acted upon 
by dry air at the ordinary temps., 
but in moist air containing carbon dioxide 
it becomes covered with a green basic 
carbonate. Heated in air or oxygen It 
forms black cupric oxide, which flakes off 
the surface in scales. Wlien volatilised 
in the electric arc It gives a rich emerald- 
green vapour. It is readily acted upon 
by nitric acid, and while dilute sulphuric 
and hydrochloric acids slowly attack it in 
air, strong sulphuric acid, unless heated, 
has no action upon it. It is an extremely 
good electric conductor, being second 
only to silver, and it is therefore used 
extensively in cables, for electric tele- 
graphy, lighting, etc. It is also used ex- 
tensively in electrotyping, because of its 
property of being deposited in a coherent 
form from solutions of its salts when 
electrolysed. 

Copper alloys may be classified into: 
(a) Alloys with small proportions of added 
elements. These include arsenical C., 
nickel C., and manganese C., all similar in 
properties to pure C. but of greater 
strength and elasticity, and on this 
accoimt used in locomotive engineering; 
silicon C. and cadmium C., used as hard 
drawn ^vi^e for electrical purposes where 
strength and hardness are needed together 
with good conductivity. (6) Soft alloys 
of high ductility. Those include cart- 
ridge brass. Admiralty brass, and Dutch 
metal, used respectively for tube drawing, 
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condenser tubes, and ornamental purposes. 
ic) Hard alloyis of bigb mastioity. 
wrougbt phosphor bronze is the typical 
alloy of this class. They are useful where 
elasticity and resistance to corrosion are 
required, as in small sprinsrs. (d) Alloys 
for bifirh’Speed machining. Alloys con- 
taining 3 parts of copper and 2 of zinc are 
suitable for this purpose, being: cheaper 
and strong:er than class (&). Muntz metal 
or yellow metal is used as sheets for ships* 
sheathing:, (e) Hig:h tensile brasses con- 
taining: 50 to 60 per cent of G. and 35 to 40 
per cent of zinc, with small additions of 
aluminium, nickel, or mangranese. They 
arc similar t o class (d) in general charac- 
teristics, but border and stronger, and do 
not vibrate under alternating stresses; 
hence they make good castings for marine 
propellers and piuup rods. 

See Copper Development Association, 
Copper through the Ages^ 1934; E. D. 
Gardner, Copper Mining in North America^ 
1938; R. A. Wilkins and E. S. Bunn, 
Copper and Copper Base Alloys, 1943. 

Copper Loss, in electric machines and 
transformers, the power lost in heating of 
the windings. The heat generated by a 
current / in a conductor of resistance R 
is RI*, This power is not only a loss, but 
the consequent rise in temperature 
beyond a certain limit weakens the insula- 
tion and may In the end cause breakdown. 
A maximum rise above ambient tern 
(less for plant to be used in tro] ‘ 
regions) is usually specified. The 
loss In cables and transmission lint 
usually called RJ* loss — overhead ’ 
are often aluminium, not copper — ^bui 
transformers (Q.v.) L. is used to dis- 
ting^iish the loss from iron losses due to 
hysteresis and eddy oun-ents in the core. 

Copperas, or Melanterite, is ferrous sul- 
phnl e heptahydrate, kno>vn also as green 
vitriol. It is prepared on the largo scale 
by exposing heaiJS of iron pyrites to the 
action of air and moisture. The liquor 
which drains away contains ferrous sul- 
phate and sulphuric acid, and the latter is 
made Into ferrous sulphate by adding 
scrap-iron. It fonns pale green mono- 
symmetrio crystals, FeS 04 - 7 Hf 0 , and is 
readily ozidli^d on exposure to the air. 
It is used for making ink, for dyeing, and 
as a dressing for crops. 

Copperhead, see Moccasin Snake. 

Copperheads, term of opprobrium 
applied by men of the N. states of the 
lf.S.A. dining the Civil war to fellow 
Northerners who opposed the war policy 
of the Union Gov. Many of the latter did 
this because they did not believe it 
possible to conquer the Confederacy. In 
the later years of the conflict the term 
was largely applied to N. Democrats. In 
the U.S.A. there are two especially deadly 
snakes, the rattlesnake and the copper- 
head. The rattlesnake is popularly 
supposed to give warning when it is about 
to attack by rattling the oup-like homy 
attachments at the bottom of its tail, 
whereas the copperhead is a deadly silent 
huntw. Hence the popular origin of the 
term as applied to political opponents. 

Coppemune River, riv., 475 m. long, 
in Mackenzie dist., Canada. The many 
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lacustrine expansions and rapids in its 
course render it useless tor navigiation. 
Alter a southerly direction as far as Lake 
Gras it turns NW., finally reaching 
Coronation Gulf, ArcUo Ocean. 

Copperplate, see Enqravino. 

Coppet, a vil. on Lake Geneva, 8 m. 
NE. of Geneva, Swrltzerland. Here is the 
ch&teau where Necker and his daughter, 
Madame de Stafil, spent part of their lives. 

Coppice, su Copse. 

Copra, commeroiai and native name for 
the dried kernel of the oooo-nut (q.v.). It 
contains up to 70 per cent, ol oil, which is 
used in the manuf. of edible products and 
soap. 

CoprinuB, a genus of capped fungi 
known as the Ink-caps, fanmy Agarioa- 
ceae, about 200 speoies. C. comaius, the 
Shaggnr Cap, is a common edible speoies. 

CoproUtes, term applied to fossil excreta 
in the form of castings or faecal pellets; 
they sometimes reveal what anct animals 
ate. They are frequently used as artlflcial 
manure. In diameter they vary from 2 to 
4 in., and they often contain a large 
quantity of phosphate of lime. Deposits in 

N. Africa and N. America are most 
important commercially, but C. are also 
found in the secondary and tertiary rocks 
of Suffolk and Cambs. 

CopronymuB, see Constantine V. 

Copse, or Coppice (from Gk kolaphos 
and Lat. colpare, to cut, through O. F. 
'^peis)t small plantation ol planted or 
^lf-8own trees, which are periodically cut 
k>ver before they become timber- trees, 
feither to beautify the landscape or more 
often for commercial reasons. Oak 0. is 
valuable for making w'heel-spokes, etc., 
ash for hurdles, hoops, and the handles of 
implements, hazel and willow for crates 
and hoops, and willow and osier for 
basket-making. Smaller pieces of C. 
wood, including chestnut, maple, elder, 
elm, and birch, are used in many countries 
for fuel and charcoal. See Forestry. 

Coptic Language, the last stage of the 
anct Egyptian with some admixture of 
Greek, especially in all that belongs to 
Christian doctrine, life, and worship. It 
was divided into four chief dialects: the 
Sahidic or Thebaic, the Akhmimlc, the 
Bobairic (formerly called Memphio), and 
the Fayumio. The earliest of these was 
probably the Sahidic. while the Bobairic 
appeared later than the others but then 
assumed the first place. As Alexandria 
was the seat of the Coptic patriarch, 
Bobairic became the liturgical language of 
the Coptic Church; by degrees it replaced 
the other dialects, and ultimately (about 
the 14th cent.) drove them out. The 
Bible was trans. into no fewer than three 
dialects before the 4th cent. Hardly any 
of the C. literature Is orig:inaI. With the 
exception of some sermons of Shenflte, a 
monk of Atr^pe, it consists mainly of 
translations from the Greek. After the 
Arabian conquest in the 7 th cent, the 

O. L. began to decline. The Copts con- 
tinuod to use their speech in daily life 
and as written language until the 13th 
cent, (although it lingered on imtil the 
17th), and later as the Uturedoal language 
of their Church when Arabic had been 
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adopted as the speech of everyday life. 
Spoken Coptic, now called Zeniyc^, has 
survived in some Christian vUlagres of 
Upper Egypt. 

Copts, native Christian descendants of 
the anot Egyptians. The name is the 
Europeanised form of the Arabic KuhU 
which probably derives from the Gk 
Aiguptoi (Egyptians). There are about 
1,000,000 Copts in Egypt. They are, in 
genoral, the best educated section of the 
community. The hist, of the C. is in- 
timately bound up with their faith. They 
claim to have received the gospel from 
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St. Mark, Ist bishop of Alexandria, l>ut 
they were easily corrupted and embraced 
the Monophyslte heresy. This was con- 
demned by the Coimcil of Chalcedon in 
451, and immediately a fierce struggle 
arose between the orthodox and the? 
heterodox. The orthodox party, being 
supported from Rome, wore at first in the 
ascendant, and the Monophysites did not 
scruple to call in the Muslims to their aid. 
Thus came about the Muslim invasion in 
640, and after a few years of Arabian rule 
the orthodox were almost entirely extermi- 
nated. A few still survive under the 
orthodox patriarch of Alexandria. The 
Coptic Christians in their turn were also 
cruelly oppressed by the Muslims, who 
forced them to submit to all kinds of 
degradation, and destroyed many of 
their churches. Having been thus cut off 
for so many centuries from the influence 
of the rest of Cliristendom, the Coptic 
Chui'oh has preserved its anct liturgies 
and customs almost intact. It is therefore 


of ^at interest to students of Utuigiology, 
and has received a good deal of attention 
in reoent times. Except for their Mono- 
physite heresy the O. hold the faith in 
exactly the same form as the Gks, with 
whom they share in holding the single 
procession of the Holy Spirit. Some few 
C. are Rom. CathoUos and Protestants. 
At the end of 1937 the Abyssinian Cop- 
tic Church, which since its foundation 
has been under the authority of the 
Coptic (Church of Egypt — whose patriarch 
nominated the archbishop and bishops of 
the Abyssinian Church from the Eg 3 rptian 
clergy — broke away from the mother 
Church and claimed the status of an auto- 
cephalous body. The archbishop was 
deposed and the Abyssinian bishops 
elected one of their own members as the 
new Abuna. See also Coi>Tio Language 
AND Literature; Ethiopia. 

Copula, term in logic which expresses 
the relation between the subject and 
predicate, and is always applied to the 
verb *to be,* whether expressed or implied. 
Example: *Life is short,* where *is* is the 
C. ; whilst in the sentence ' the child grows ' 
the C. is implied in the verb grows, viz. 
‘is growing.* 

Copyhold, one of the anct laws of land 
tenure. It existed in England imtil very 
recent years, although much modified in 

K C. may be defined as holding at 
of the lord according to the custom 
manor, and dates back to feudal 
The lord of the manor bestowed 
m of his land on his labourers or 
, who did him personal service in 
return for the land, which, however, often 
reverted back to the lord on the death of 
the tenant. Later on in hist, the tenant*8 
right was observed, but many tiresome 
customs continued to survive, such as 
fines or heriots. C. was quite different 
from freehold in the manner in which it 
was conveyed. C. land was surrendered 
to the steward, who represented the lord 
of the manor; the steward then surren- 
dered the C. to the new owner, and in each 
case the conveyance by surrender was 
made by a symbolical delivery. An Act 
passed in 1894 enabled C. (subject to the 
consent of the Board of Agricultui'o) 
to be converted into freehold. All C. 
land was enfranchised by the Law of 
Property Act, 1922, i.e. C. tenure, 
together with customary freehold tenure, 
was abolished on the terms spooiflod in the 
Act. 

Copying, general name given to the 
many processes employed for reproducing, 
either in actual size or on an enlarged or 
reduced scale, a drawing, map, plan, 
document, or other object, so that ideas 
and information may be recorded and 
widely circulated. Among the first people 
to experience the problem of 0. were those 
responsible for teaching and spreading the 
Gospel, for they had no alternative but to 
copy by re-writing the text. For many it 
was a llfetime*8 task. The advent of 
printing (q.v.) from a copy set up in typo 
marked the first stage in progress. In 
the early days of printing the preparation 
and setting-up of type was a slow, expen- 
sive, and highly skilled business which did 
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not meet the main need for copies from 
documents in their original form. This 
was first achieved in the early 18th cent, 
when a special G, ink woe produced. An 
oilginal prepared with this ink would yield 
a copy when pressed on to a damp blank 
sheet of paper. This process was improved 
by the invention of the iron C. press, and 
later the screw press, which produced 
better quality copies. Those methods, 
though extremely slow, were fasliionable 
for the next centurj' and a half ; then the 
invention of the t^^pewriter (q.v.) so 
speeded the production of an original 
that it was possible to prepare it in about 
the time tlien required to make a copy by 
the press process. This cballeugo to 
inventiveness was duly accepted and 
resulted in the production of carbon 
paper which enabled copies to be pre- 

g ared at the same time as the original. 

tirbon paper represented a great advance 
but had 2 major disadvantages, the 
limited number of readable copies and the 
difficulty of correcting errors made on the 
origintil and consequently on the copies. 

The next stage in the development of C. 
was the invention of tlie hectographic 
gelatine process whereby the original was 
prepared with a special hectograph ink 
and the image was transferred by pressure 
to the gelatine bed. Successive copies 
were made by gently pressing shcet^aarj 
blank paper on to the gelatine bed 
thereby transferring the image ' 
paper. From this developed the 
neotographic process so commonly 
to-day. In the modern rotary procdSS'a 
special paper ori^al, or master as it is 
commonly termed, is prepared by placing 
a sheet of hectographic carbon paper 
behind the paper so that a mirror image 
in hectographic carbon adheres to the 
back of the master. The master is placed 
on to a drum with the image facing 
outwards and the drum is then rotated 
either manually or electrically. At the 
same time blank sheets of paper arc fed 
successively into the machine, where they 
are moistened with a quick-drying spirit 
before being forced into contact with the 
master, which leaves an impression on the 
moistened sheet. By this means up to 
500 copies can he obtained from one 
master in a relatively short time. This 
is the only processs to permit several 
colours to be copied at the same time. The 
use of different coloured carbon paper in 
reparing the master enables a copy 
earing information in a variety of 
colours to he obtained fron the one run 
through the machine. 

In the late 19 th cent, the Ink stoncil 
process came into being with the invention 
of a sheet of waxed paper into wliioh 
could he cut the original information to 
be copied; a speoiai wheel, a special pen, 
or a typewriter being used to cut the lines 
or letters Into the waxed sheet. The 
waxed sheet was placed upon a fiat bed 
on which ink had been thinly spread. 
A blank sheet of paper was then laid on 
ton of the waxed sheet and forced by a 
roller into oontact with it. This action 
caused sufficient ink to rise through the 
outs to make an impression upon the 


blank sheet. The fiat bed was eventually 
replaced by a rotary machine wherein the 
master was placed around a drum oontain- 
Ing ink which was forced through the outs 
and then on to successive sheets of 
blank paper, notary stencil duplicators 
ore now m common use, particularly for 
the reproduction of typed documents. 
They may he manually or electrically 
operated and the feeding of blank sheets 
is automatic. Up to 5000 good quality 
copies may be obtained from one waxed 
stencil. 

The development of offset lithography 
(q.v.) machines represented a major step 
in the progress of G. These machines are 
similar in principle to the much larger 
type of machine used in printing works, 
the main difforonce being the use of 
masters that can be prepared by hand 
with a special ink, or by typewriter using 
a speoiai ribbon. The masters can be 
thin metal plates or specially suilaced 
paper. The process is based upon the 
simple fact that oil and water do not mix. 
The special ink, or ribbon, contains 
an oily substance which is deposited upon 
the master when it is prepared. The 
master is fitted to a cylinder which is 
rotated and brings the master first into 
contact with a water-moistened roller 
and then into contact with an ink roller. 
Water adheres to the blank portions of 
‘.he master only, whilst the ink adheres 
»nly to the oily image. This image is 
.'ansferred to a rubber-covered ormn 
^bich in turn transfers the impression 
to the blank sheets of paper which are 
automatically fed into the machine. 
Offset lithogi-aphy is a fast process, 
printing at a speed of 6000 copies per honr. 
More tlian 500 copies can be obtained 
from a paper master and up to 50,000 
copies from a metal plate. 

Photocopying was another major de- 
velopment and to-day a variety of processes 
provide the answer to many 0. problems. 
Brief details of the main processes now in 
use ore as follows ; 

Reflex copying. The apparatus used 
consists of a box containing a glass screen 
behind which are exposure lamps. The 
document to be copied is placed fa(‘.e do’ivn- 
wards on a sheet of sensitised paper and 
both are laid upon the glass screen, the 
sensitised paper in contact with the glass. 
The lid of the box is closed, pressing 
the paper against the gloss. The lamps 
are switched on for a given number of 
seconds. The light passes through the 
sensitised paper, which takes the image 
from the refiection of the original above it. 
The exposed sensitised paper is then 
passed through a developing and finishing 
process from which it emerges as a whlte- 
on-black negative fi’ora wiiich blaok-on- 
wliite copies can bo obtained by repeating 
the reflex process using the negative 
as the original. 

Dyeline process (now widely used to 
produce copies of engineers* and archi- 
tects* drawings and also written or typed 
documents). This process requires the 
original to be prepared on transparent or 
translucent mawial. The C. paper, 
known as diazo paper, is ooated with a 
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oompoimd oontakdnff a dre which is 
Mosmye to Ugrhti The original and a 
sheet of diazo paper are led into an expostire 
box, or a rotary light source, and where 
Ught passes though the original to the 
diazo sheet it destroys the compound, 
lea^ng only a positive image of the 
prigmal. The copy, or print, is developed 
by exposure to ammonia gas or by using a 
developing solution. 

Blw print process^ similar in principle 
to the dyeline process up to the develop- 
ment stage, but a different compound is 
used on the copy paper. The copy is 
developed in clean water. 

Photostat.. This process uses a camera 
but with sensitised paper instead of film. 
Copies obtained are negative, that is 
white-on-black, and can bo made the 
same size as the original, or larger or 
smaller by adjusting the distance between 
the camera and the original. 

Direct positive process (a contact 
process which produces black-on-white 
copies direct from black-on-white originals 

E repared on opaque paper). The original 
I placed upon a sheet of sensitised paper 
and exposed to the light. The copy is 
then passed through an automatic pro- 
cessor giving a positive copy. Double 
sided opaque oritHnals can be copied by 
this method. A translucent copy can be 
made from an opaquo original for subse- 
quent use in the dyeline process. 

Micro-photography is now ex ten si v< 
used for C. documents so that mlniat 
copies may be distilbuted or stoj 
instead of bulky originals. 16 mm. 

35 mm. equipment is used in conjunction 
with cinematogi'aph film. Many copies 
can be taken on to one spool of film at the 
rate of 200 copies per minute. After 
processing the films are stored for future 
reference, occupying only a fraction of the 
space that would otherwise be required. 
Reference to the copy is made by project- 
ing the image on to a screen. 

The various processes previously de- 
scribed have been concerned with ob- 
taining a number of copies on one occasion, 
but there are particular C. problems 
which require that 1 or 2 copies of 
original information be made on numerous 
occasions. To meet this need a range of 
addressing equipment has been developed. 
The 2 main types in use employ in one 
case a metal plate and in the other a 
waxed stencil. In the metal plate system 
the information to be copied from time to 
time is impressed on to the plate by an 
embossing machine fitted with letters and 
figrures formed as punches and dyes. The 
information is coined by placing the plate 
into a hand or electrically operated 
machine which forces it into contact 
through an inked ribbon with a sheet of 
paper or printed form, thus transferring 
the impression. The plates can bo altered 
by flattening out the impressions and re- 
embossing. Waxed stencils may bo pro- 
duced by hand or typewriter. The 
equipment used in the stencil process is 
shnilar to that used for metal plates 
except that ink is forced through the 
master to leave an impression. See also 
LrniOQRAPHT: Photography; Printing. 


Copyright in ori^al literary and 
dramatic or musioar works means the 
exclusive right to reproduce a work in 
any material form, to publish the work, 
perform it in public, broadcast it directly 
or through a rediffusion serrloe, adapt it, 
dramatise it, translate it. or re-arrange 
it. Thus O. covers the right to perform a 
work or give any acoustic representation 
of a work or any visual representation of it 
by means of any mechanical instrument; 
and in the case of a pub. work, the sole 
right to publish the work or any substan- 
tial part of it. C. also includes the sole 
right to produce, reproduce, perform, or 
publish any trans. of a particular work, to 
convert a dramatic work into a novel or 
other non-dramatlo work, to convert a 
novel or other non-dromatio work or any 
artistic work into a dramatic work, to 
make any record, film, or other contri- 
vance for mechanically performing or 
delivering any literary, dramatic, or 
musical work, and to authorise any of the 
above acts. C. In artistic works covers 
reproduction in any material form, pub- 
lishing, televising, and transmitting by 
rediffusion. The whole of the law of C. 
is now to be found in the Copsrright Act, 
1956, and the rules and orders in coimcil 
made in pursuance of the Act. This 
Act received Royal Assent on 5 Nov. 
1^ 6, and came into force on 1 June 

Copyright Act, 1956, became 
y in view of developments since 
911 Act which it superseded. It 
les the U.K. to remain a member of 
leme International Copyright Union 
by ratifying the Brussels amendment of 
1948 and to adhere to the new Universal 
Copyright Convention sponsored by 
UNESCO. By the Act of 1956 the whole 
of the Fine Arts Copyright Act, 1862, the 
Musical Copyright Acts, 1902 and 1906, 
and the Copyright Order Confirmation 
Act, 1922, were repealed, together with 
the Copyiteht Act, 1911, except sections 
15, 34, and 37. Under section 15 of the 
1911 Act, the obligation on publishers to 
send copies of their books to the Brit. 
Museum and, on request, to the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, the Univ. Library, 
Cambridge, the National Library of 
Scotland, Edinburgh, Trinity College 
Library, Dublin, and, with provisos, to 
the National Library of Wales is con- 
tinued, though (since the obligation Ixas 
nothing to do with C. as such) it will not in 
future be port of the Copyright Act 
proper. As a result of the passing of the 
1956 Act the assimilation of the law of G. 
throughout the Commonwealth and 
Empire achieved by the 1911 Act has to 
some extent been lost. 

Under the 1956 AotC. subsists in an origi- 
nal work if either (a) it was first pub. in 
the U.K. or (b) the author is a * qualified* 
person, i.e. either a Brit, subject or a 
person domiciled or resident in the U.K. 
Thus a work by a Brit, subject first pub. 
abroad obtains Brit. O. Progress in the 
art of mechanical representation and 
reproduction has led to the extension of 0. 
protection to sound recordings, including 
gramophone records (50 years from pub.). 
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cinematograph film (50 years from r^gist- 
ration or puD.)> and Bound and teleriiion 
broadcasts (50 years from maldng). 

In regard to artistio works C. now 
consists of reprodndng In any material 
form, pnbllshmg, teleVising, or transmit- 
ting by rediffnrion. Architectural works If 
ori^al are also protected; maps, charts, 
ana plans under the 1956 Act are treated 
as artistio and not literary works. 0. Is not 
dependent (as e.g. in the U.S.A.) on 
registration in any form. In the case of 
literary, dramatic, or musical work the 
period of protection Is, if pub. at the 
author’s death, 50 years from the end of 
the year In whioh the author died; if 
unpublished at the author’s death, 50 years 
from the end of the year in which it was 
first pub., performed, recorded, or broad- 
cast. The proviso to section 3 of the 1911 
Act under which anyone might pub. a C. 
work 25 years after the author’s death on 
payment of a 10 per cent royalty has been 
abolished In oonformity with the Brussels 
Convention of 1948 ; so have the compul- 
sory licence arrangements (1011 Act, 
Sec. 4). C. in artistio works Is as for 
literary works, except for works pub. by 
Gov. depts and photographs, C. in whioh 
expiree 50 years after pub. Prima fade 
C. belonm to the author, but in a com- 
missioned photograph it belongs to the 
commissioner. In work done for a m 
paper or periodical in the course o1 
ployment under a contract of servf 
apprenticeship the newspaper or peril 
rights belong to the paper and other ] 
to the author: otherwise work doucr^ 
course of employment in the absence or 
agreement to the contrary belongs to the 
employer. The bequest of an unpublished 
MS., unless otherv^se stated in the will, 
carries with it ownership of the copyright. 
Unpublished copyright MSS. over 100 
years old, housed in public institutions 
and whose author died more than 50 years 
ago, may, if the present copyright owner is 
unlmown, be pub. on nonce given under 
Board of Trade regulations. C. in 
anonymous and pseudonymous works 
extends for 50 years from pub., but if 
before that time the identity of the author 
can be estab., the ordinary term applies. 
0. in joint works now extends for 50 years 
after the death of the author who dies last. 

The Act of 1956 also extends C. to a 
ublisher’s typographical arrangement for 
5 years from pub. Pub, is defined as the 
issue of reproductions of the work to the 
public which must not be merely colour- 
able but must be intended to satisfy the 
reasonable requirements of the public. 
Pub. in the U.K. or in any other Berne 
Union country is not treated as other than 
first pub. by reason of an earlier pub. 
elsewhere if the two pubs, take place 
within a period of 30 days. The per- 
formance or thelBsueof records of a dramatic 
or musical work, the construction of a work 
of architectuze, or the issue of photographs 
of engravings or works of sculpture and 
architecture does not constitute pub. A 
dramatic or musical work is pub. only if 
copies of the play or muidoal composition 
in question are issued to the public. The un- 
authorised performance of a play, musical 


piece, or any other work capable of repre- 
sentation necessarily amounts to an in- 
fringement of C. Fair dealing with any work 
for the purposes of private study, research, 
or criticism does not constitute infringe- 
ment of 0. Neither does the reporting of 
current events in a newspaper or periodical 
or by broadcasting or cinematograph film. 
The reading or recitation In public (other 
than by broadcasttDg) of any reasonable 
extract from a pnb. literary or dramatic 
work is not a breach of 0., although 
sufficient acknowledgement must be 
made. An author may, after parting 
with his C., make further use of any 
mould, sketch, or plan of his work, 
rovlded he does not repeat the main 
esign of the work. Librarians of 
approved non-profit libraries may, under 
Board of Trade Kegulatlons, supply to 
individuals for private study single copies 
of articles from periodicals or reasonable 
extracts from books without permission 
provided that the name and address of the 
person entitled to give such permission 
cannot be traced. C. material may be 
reproduced (other than by a duplicating 
process) in the course of instruction and in 
examination papers. It is on infringe- 
ment of C. to permit for private gain a 
theatre or other place of entertainment to 
be used for the performance in public of a 
'ivork without having obtained the consent 
if the ovmer of the C., unless the person so 
going has no reasonable ground for 
ispecting that the i)erformance would be 
, .1 infringement. But certain perfor- 
tnanoes In schools are defined as not being 
in public. The civil remedies for infringe- 
ment of O. are an action of damages, 
together with a claim for an account of the 

S rofits, and if a repetition is apprehended 
tie owner may also ask for an injunction. 
Furthermore aU copies printed and pnb. 
must be delivered up to the 0. owner. The 
owner may also take proceedings where 
necessary ip get possession, not only of all 
infringing or pirated copies of his work, 
but also of all plates used or intended to 
bo used for the production of such in- 
fringhig copies. An injunction may also 
be granted in the case of an unpublished 
work where the owner of the O. fears that 
his right is threatened or that an un- 
authorised pub. is intended. Under the 
Dramatic and Musical Performers’ Protec- 
tion Act, 1925, to make a record or film, 
directly or indirectly, from the perfor- 
mance of any dramatic or musical work 
without the written consent of the per- 
formers, or to sell or let for hire any record 
or film made in contravention of the Act 
or even to use for public performance any 
record or flhn so made, is an infringement 
of C. In the Second World War, the 
Patents, Designs, Copyright, Trade Marks 
(Emergency) Act, 1939, empowered the 
Comptroller-general of patents, etc., to 
grant licences for the exercise of the C.s 
owned by enemies or enemy subjects, and 
provision was made to maintain the 
validity of licences already obtained from 
enemy owners of C. when the war broke 
out. 

The 1956 Act makes elaborate provisions 
governing the interaction of the new C.s in 
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sound recordings, films, and sound and 
teleTision broadcastings, including the 
setting up of a new Performhig Hight 
Trlbtmal and a Tolerision Copyright 
Organisation. Transitional provisions are 
detailed in the Seventh Schedule to the 
1956 Act. In general they follow the 
principle that existing contracts are 
maintained, rights which have already 
lapsed are not revived, and potential 
rights under the former legislation which 
have not come into existence at the date 
of the new Act are not carried forward. 

Begistration at Stationers' Hall under 
the Act of 1842 terminated in Doc. 1923. 
In 1924 the Stationers' Company estab. a 
new register in which books and fine arts 
can be registered. A copy must be filed 
at Stationers' Hall and certified copies of 
the entries are issued: foes 6s. for a book, 
2s. 6d. fine arts; certified copies in each 
case 6s. These copies are of use In giving 
evidence of the existence of work on a 
given date in case of infringement. 

In U.S.A. C. law, re^tratlon is still 
necessary. The application for registra- 
tion must specify whether the work in 
which O. is claimed is of the class of books, 
periodicals (including newspapers), dra- 
matic or musical compositions, maps, 
works of art, or reproductions thereof, 
drawings or plastic works of a scientific 
character, photographs, prints, or pic- 
torial illustration, motion pictures, < 
motion picture photo -plays. Works n< 
reasonably capable of falling under an: 
of the above cannot bo copyrighted. Ii 
1928 C. legislation Increased the C. fee for 
registration of all pub. works to $2, the 
fee being previously $1; but for an 
unpublished work the registration foe wa^s 
$1. Fees for most of the remaining O. 
services were also correspondingly in- 
creased. Registration foes for an un- 
published work are now $2, for a pub. 
work $4. To secure registration: (1) the 
work must have been pub. in the ir.S.A. ; 
(2) two copies of the best ed. of the work 
must bo sent to the C. Office, Library of 
Congress, Washington, promptly after 
pub. Books by Amer. authors must have 
Deen printed and bound in the U.S.A., but 
not books of foreign origin. _ Adherence 


by the II.K. to the Universal Copyright 
Convention made possible by the Ivi 
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Act has boon most important to Brit, 
authors and publishers, for without any 
formalities other than the printing of a 
copyright notice, e.g. (^, John Doe, 
1958, a Brit, work in the Eng. langua^ 
secures automatic copyright protection in 
the U.S.A. ; the former requirement for 
manufacturo of such books in the U.S.A. 
is abolished. The original term of C. is 
28 years, but the author or his representa- 
tive can, within 1 year prior to expira- 
tion, get a renewal for another 28 yeare, 
maldng 56 years in all. C. i^y be 
assigned by any Instrument in writing. 

International Copyright , — For the mu- 
tual probation of works oiro^ated In 
countries other than that in whi^ 
were first pub., certain nations signed a 
convention at Berne in 188^ The 
signatories were Great Britain, France, 


Germany, Belgiunu Italy, Spain, Switew- 
land, Tunis, and Haiti, and subsequent^ 
Norway, Japan, and others joined the 0. 
Union, but not the U.S.A., Uie Nether- 
lands, or Russia. The basis of the Berne 
Convention was the reciprocal extension 
to foreign authors and publishers of 
aimllar ri^ts to those enjoyed by native 
authors and publishers provided the 
foimalities as to registration, etc., 
required by the country of first pub. were 
complied with. This oonyention ww 
revised at Paris in 1896, at Berlin in 1908, 
at Rome in 1928, and at Brussels in 1948. 
The Rome text has praotloally superseded 
all previous texts; the Brussels text at 
1 Jan. 1958 was effective only between 
21 countries. The signatories to the 
Rome Convention Include Great Britain 
and the coxmtries of the Commonwealth 
and Empire (except New Zealand which 
still subscribes to the ^Berlin text). 
Austria, Finland, France, Greece, Ge^n 
Federal Republic, Spain, Denmark, Swit- 
zerland, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Poland, Sweden, 
Brazil, Monaco, Japan, and Liberia. 

Modlfloatlons of the Berne Convention 
were made in Its revised form in 1948, 
because of the increasing importance 
of broadcasting, television, mm, and allied 

• and the convention now also protects 
ights of authors in this domain. An 
sr, for instance, may have the right 
w moral) to object to any distortion, 
iition, or other alteration of his 
k. He has also the exclusive right 
iithorlsing radio diffusion and com- 
munication to the public by loud-speaker 
or any other Instrument of transmission. 
The convention has introduced a new 
provision that if legislation in his ooui^ry 
por^ts, as in Belgium, the author shall 
enjoy the Inalienable right to an interest 
in the sale of his work subsequent to its 
first disposal by liim (droit de suite). Any 
dispute between countries poncorniM 
the interpretation or applicatmn of the 
convention is to be brought before the 
International Court of Justlpe. 

The U.S.A. long remained outside 
international conventions other than the 
Pan-Amer. conventions between it and 
other Amer. states. This caused con- 
siderable confusion in intemarional copy- 
right which, in 1946, G.N.E.S.C.p. started 
to try to clear. By 1952 U.N.E.S.C.O. 
had succeeded in securing agreement to a 
Universal Copyright Convention by some 
40 countries (excluding China and the 
U.S.S.R.). By early 195G some 18 
countries (Including France, Genmn 
Federal Republic, Japan, PaMstan, Swit- 
zerland, and the U.S.A.) had ratffic^ the* . 
new convention. The Unlveiml Copy- 
right Convention does not affect pre- 
viously existing C. conventions and that 
of Berne still stands. The purpose of the 
Universal Copyright Convention is to 
bridge, so far as mtemational C. is con- 
cerned, the gap between countries of 
widely different legislation, culture, and 
development. , . 

tinder the convention each simatory 
agrees to gfivo to artistic and llteiajy 
works originating in the other countries 
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the same G. proteotion as St elves to such 

works of its own nationaisp and it also lays 

down a mlnimuM duration of oopyrient 

(author’s life and 25 yearsp or 25 years 

from first pnb. In countries calculatine C. 

from pub. date). As previously noted, 
the iumortance of the Universal Copy- 
rleht Convention to Brit, authors and 

publishers is that their works now gain C. 

protection in the U.S.A. by the use of the 

simple copyright notice laid down in 

the convention, namely the symbol 

together with the name of the copyright 

owner and the year of first pub. Other- 
wise protection is gained throughout the 
Berne Union by simultaneous pub. in 
the U.S.A. and the author’s country. 
Neither the U.S.S.K. nor China is bound 
by any international code. 

See W. A. Oopinger, On the Law of 
Cojruriaht, 1870 (9th od. in preparation, 
1958); T. Dawson. The Law of the Press, 
1927; A. Plant. Economic Aspects of 
Comtrioht in Books, 1934; H. A. Howell. 
The Copyriffht Law (U.S.A.), 1942. 

Copyright Libraries. Originating^th a 
private transaction between Sir Thomas 
Bodloy (Q.v.) and the Stationers* Company 
in 1610, the first Act on the deposit of 
books came into effect in 1662 in favour of 
3 libraries — ^the Royal Library, and tl 
of the univs. of Oxford and Cambrt;«^ ..' 
This number has varied in the 
though it has always been oo: 


necessary for 1 copy to be deposited in 
the Brit. Museum. In 1710 the number 
was increased to 9 owing to the Union 
with Scotland; the Union with Ireland 
increasing it again to 11. The Act of 
1837 decreased it to 5. Then the 
Imperial Copyright Act of 1911 gave, with 

certain exceptions, an extra copy for the 

National Library of Wales. The Irish 
Rep. has its own copyright law. 

As it now stands (section 15 of the 1911 

Act, which is not repealed by the 1956 

Aot), 1 copy of ©very new book pub. in 

the U.K. must be deposited at the Brit. 
Museum within 1 month of pub. If 
written demand be made to the publisher 
within 12 months of pub. of the work, 
4 complete copies must be sent to the 
agency named on behalf of the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, the Univ. Library. 
Cambridge, the National Library of 
Scotland, and also Trinity College, 
Dublin (qq.v.). A further copy of the 
work may be demanded for the National 
Library of Wales (q.v.). 

In other countries the number of deposit 
copies required by law varies greatly. In 
Switzerland it is voluntary; Norway, 
Denmark, etc., require only 1 ; Franco. 2; 
Poland, 7; Portugal, 13; Rumania. 16; 
‘but the Soviet Republic of Ukraine de- 
mands 50 or more copies of each new work.* 
See. R. C. B. Partridge, The Histoid of 
Legal Deposit of Boolcs, Library 
^jaBociation, 1938. See also OoPVRiaHT. 
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